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GERMAN  PEDAGOGY.-GOETHE. 


GOETHE. 

In’  the  vast  and  varied  literary  production  of  the  master-mind 
of  German  literature — extending  over  a  period  of  seventy  years  of 
unprecedented  aetivity  in  diseussion,  legislation,  and  administration 
in  every  department  of  the  educational  field,  Goethe  found  occa¬ 
sion  to  touch  on  most  of  the  problems,  which  occupied  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  statesmen  and  edueators  among  his  cotemporaries. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  Essay  in  the  Foreign  Review  for  1828,  on 
Goethe,  dwells  with  earnest  approbation  on  the  chapters  (the  tenth 
and  eleventh)  of  Wanderjahre*  devoted  to  the  nature,  objects,  and 
present  ground  of  religious  belief.  “  They  come  from  the  depths 
of  his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  reach  the  depths  of 
ours.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a  reflex  of  his 
own  wisdom ;  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they  become  as 
seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and  ramify  as  we 
meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought.”  Forty  years 
later,  in  his  Address  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  oeea- 
sion  of  his  installation  as  Rector  (fifty-six  years  after  he  entered  that 
city  a  boy  of  not  quite  fourteen),  when,  with  a  beautiful  enthusiasm, 
the  third  generation  of  his  dear  old  native  land  welcomed  him  as, 
^  not  altogether  an  unworthy  laborer  in  the  vineyard,’  the  Rector 
pronounces  these  ten  pages  “the  most  remarkable  bit  of  writing 
whieh  I  have  known  to  be  executed  in  these  late  centuries.  These  I 
would  rather  have  written,  been  able  to  write,  than  have  written 
all  the  books  that  have  appeared  sinee  I  came  into  the  world.”  Of 
these  chapters,  instead  of  attempting  to  give  them  in  full,  we  will 
here  introduce  Mr.  Carlyle’s  own  version  and  epitome  of  them.  We 
must  confess  to  our  inability  to  see  either  novelty  or  profundity  of 
the  wisdom  which  Mr.  Carlyle  finds  secreted  in  them.  The  old 
New  England  sehoolboy  reverence  was  of  the  same  type. 

*  Wanderjahre  denotes  the  period  which  a  German  artisan  is  obliged  by  law  or  usage  to  pass 
in  traveling,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  craft,  after  the  conclusion  of  his  Leherjahre  {Apprenticeship'), 
and  before  his  mastership  can  begin.  Most  of  the  guilds  extend  help  in  some  shape  to  the  needy 
wandering  brothers,  as  they  travel  from  city  to  city,  studying  their  future  craft. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  REVERENCE.* 

We  must  fancy  Wilhelm  in  the  ‘Pedagogic  province,’  proceeding  towards  the 
‘Chief,  or  the  Three,’  with  intent  to  place  his  son  under  their  charge,  in  that 
wonderful  region,  ‘  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  singularities.’ 

Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  color  of  the  young  people’s 
clothes  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny  population  a  peculiar 
aspect:  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on  this  point,  when  a  still 
stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him :  all  the  children,  how  employed 
soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and  turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures, 
towards  the  party  riding  past  them;  or  rather,  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards 
the  Overseer,  who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over 
their  breasts,  and  looked  cheerfully  up  to  the  sky ;  those  of  middle  size  held 
their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground;  the  eldest  stood 
with  a  frank  and  spirited  air, — their  arms  stretched  down,  they  turned  their 
heads  to  the  right,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  line ;  whereas  the  others  kept 
separate,  each  where  he  chanced  to  be. 

The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  children,  in  their 
various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm 
asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures ;  but  Felix  struck-in  and  cried  gaily : 
“  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?”  “  Without  doubt,”  said  the  Overseer, 

“  the  first  posture :  the  arms  over  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  to^ 
wards  the  sky.”  Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried:  “This  is  not  much  to  my 
taste;  I  see  nothing  up  there:  does  it  last  long?  But  yes  1”  exclaimed  he, 
joyfully,  “yonder  are  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to  the  east:  that  is 
a  good  sign,  too?” — “As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  beha vest,”  said  the  other: 
“Now  mingle  among  them  as  they  mingle.”  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  left  their  postures,  and  again  betook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before. 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  ‘asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures;’  but  the  Over¬ 
seer  is  not  at  liberty  to  throw  much  light  on  the  matter;  mentions  only  that 
they  are  symbolical,  ‘  nowise  mere  grimaces,  but  have  a  moral  purport,  which 
perhaps  the  Chief  or  the  Three  may  farther  explain  to  him.’  The  children 
themselves,  it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  ‘  secrecy  having  many  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  .and  straightforward  the  purpose  of 
any  object,  he  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it.’  By  and  by,  however,  having  left 
Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted  with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode 
of  the  Three  ‘  who  preside  over  sacred  things,’  and  from  whom  farther  satis¬ 
faction  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  vale,  surrounded  with  high 
walls :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened,  and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing 
look  received  our  Traveler.  The  latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully 
umbrageous  space,  decked  with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and 
bushes  of  all  sorts ;  while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  dis¬ 
cerned  only  in  glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  recep¬ 
tion  from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  into  a  general  con¬ 
versation,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present  in  an  abbreviated  shape. 

“ Since  you  intrust  your  son  to  us,”  said  they,  “it  is  fair  that  we  admit  you 
to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  external  you  have  seen  much 
that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front.  What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to 
have  explained  ?” 

“  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed  ;  the  import  of 
which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless,  the  exterior  has  a  reference 
to  the  interior,  and  inversely  ;  let  me  know  what  this  reference  is.” 

“Well-formed  healthy  children,”  replied  the  Three,  “bring  much  into  the 
world  along  with  them ;  Nature  has  given  to  each  whatever  he  requires  for 
time  and  duration ;  to  unfold  this  is  our  duty ;  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of 
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its  own  accord.  One  thing  there  is,  however,  wiiich  no  child  brings  into  the 
world  with  him ;  and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making 
man  in  every  point  a  man.*  If  you  can  discover  it  yourself,  speak  it  out.” 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  wliile,  then  shook  his  head. 

The  Three,  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  “  Reverence  1”  Wilhelm 
seemed  to  hesitate.  “ Reverence  1”  cried  they,  a  second  time.  “All  want  it, 
perhaps  yourself.” 

“Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen;  and  we  inculcate  a  threefold  rev¬ 
erence,  which,  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one  whole,  attains  its  full 
force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us.  That  posture, 
the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast,  the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven ; 
that  is  what  we  have  enjoined  on  young  children  ;  requiring  from  them  therelby 
a  testimony  that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence  for  what  is 
Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and,  as  it  were,  tied  together; 
that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that  we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with 
attention  and  cheerfulness from  the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished; 
the  earth  affords  unutterable  joys ;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings 
us.  Should  one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blamably  or  blame¬ 
lessly;  should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should  dead  invol¬ 
untary  matter  do  him  hurt;  then  let  him  well  consider  it;  for  such  dangers 
will  attend  him  all  his  daj'-s.  But  from  this  posture  we  delay  not  to  free  our 
pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced  that  the  instruction  connected  with  it 
has  produced  sufSeient  influence  on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him 
gather  courage,  and,-  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them. 
Now,  at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selfishly  isolated ;  only  in 
combination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Farther  we  have  nothing 
to  add.” 

“  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !”  said  Wilhelm.  “  Are  not  the  mass  of  men  so  marred 
and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the  element  of  evil-wishing  and 
evil-speaking?  Whoever  gives  himself  to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifierent 
towards  God,  contemptuous  towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals; 
and  the  true,  genuine  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,”  continued  he,  “  to  state 
one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to  man ;  now  has  not  the 
reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent  convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  in¬ 
explicable  mysteriously  foreboding  occurrences,  been  heretofore  regarded  as 
the  germ  out  of  which  a  higher  feeling,  a  purer  sentiment,  was  by  degrees  to 
be  developed?” 

“Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear,”  replied  they,  “but  to  reverence  not 
adequate.  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful  being;  the  strong  seeks 
to  conquer  it,  the  weak  to  avoid  it ;  both  endeavor  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel 
themselves  happy  when  for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside,  and  their  na¬ 
ture  has  in  some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
natural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  the  course  of  his  life ; 
from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom  ;  from  freedom  he  is  driven  back  to  fear,  and 
so  makes  no  advancement.  To  fear  is  easy,  but  grievous;  to  reverence  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  satisfactory.  Man  does  not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or 
rather  he  never  so  submits  himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  com¬ 
municated  to  his  nature ;  which  only  in  some  favored  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account,  too,  have  of  old  been  looked  upon  as 
Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of  all  true  Re¬ 
ligions,  whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according  to  the  objects  towards 
which  they  direct  our  devotion.” 

The  men  paused ;  Wilhelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence ;  but  feeling  in  him¬ 
self  no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he  requested  tlie  Sages  to 
proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  immediately  complied.  “  No  Religion 
that  grounds  itself  on  fear,”  said  they,  “  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  rev¬ 
erence  to  which  a  man  should  give  dominion  in  his  mind,  he  can,  in  paying 
honor,  keep  his  own  honor ;  he  is  not  disunited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above  us,  wo 
denominate  tlie  Ethnic;  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Nations,  and  the  first  happy 
deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear:  all  Heathen  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are 
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of  this  sort,  whatsoever  names  they  may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which 
founds  itself  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  ;  for  the  Philosopher  stations  himself  in*  the  middle,  and  must  draw 
down  to  him  all  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in  this 
medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he  surveys  with 
clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to  the  whole  human  race, 
his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly  circumstances  and  arrangements  nec¬ 
essary  or  accidental,  he  alone,  in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  truth.  But  now  we 
have  to  speak  of  the  Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Under 
us:  this  we  name  the  Christian;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper  is 
the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind  were  fitted 
and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it,  not  only  to  be  patient  with 
the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing  to  a  higher  birthplace;  but 
also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty,  mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and 
wretchedness,  suffering  and  death,  to  recognize  these  things  as  divine;  nay, 
even  on  sin  and  crime  to  look  not  as  hindrances,  but  to  honor  and  love  them  as 
furtherances,  of  what  is  holy.  Of  this,  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages: 
but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal :  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  human  species 
can  not  retrograde;  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian  Religion,  having  once 
appeared,  can  not  again  vanish ;  having  once  assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be 
subject  to  no  dissolution.” 

“  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  j^ou  specially  adhere  ?”  inquired  Wilhelm. 

“To  all  the  three,”  replied  tliey,  “for  in  their  union  they  produce  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three  Reverences  springs 
the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  One’s  self,  and  these  again  unfold  them¬ 
selves  from  this;  so  that  man  attains  the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  ca¬ 
pable,  that  of  being  justified  in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Na¬ 
ture  have  produced ;  nay,  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence, 
without  being  again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into 
the  vulgar  level.” 

The  Throe  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their  Sanctuary; 
whither,  accordingly,  he,  ‘at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,’  proceeds  on  the  morrow. 
Sorry  are  we  that  we  can  not  follow  them  into  the  ‘  octagonal  hall,^  so  full  of 
paintings,  and  the  ‘  gallery  open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious, 
gay,  flowery  garden.’  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  representation,  by  pictures 
and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions,  the  Ethnic  and  the 
Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the  pictures  have  been  composed  from 
the  Old  Testament;  for  the  latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for 
some  small  portions. 

“I  observe,”  said  Wilhelm,  “you  have  done  the  Israelites  the  honor  to  se¬ 
lect  their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation,  or  rather  you  have 
made  it  the  leading  object  there.”  i 

“  As  you  see,”  replied  the  Eldest ;  “  for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the  socles 
and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions  and  occurrences, 
not  so  much  of  a  synchronistic  as  of  a  symphronistic  kind ;  since,  among  all 
nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar  import,  and  grounded  on  the  same 
facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here,  while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abra¬ 
ham  receives  a  visit  from  his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among 
the  herdsmen  of  Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we 
may  learn,  that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecog¬ 
nized  of  them.” 

The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  well-known 
objects;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more  expressive  manner, 
than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some  few  matters  he  requested  ex¬ 
planation,  and  at  last  could  not  help  returning  to  his  former  question  :  “  Why 
the  Israelitish  history  had  been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others  ?” 

The  Eldest  answered:  “Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such  also  is  the 
Israeliti.sh,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of  which  I  shall  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few.  At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
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God  of  Nations,  it  is  not  asked  whether  this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  na¬ 
tion  ;  but  whether  it  lasts,  whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  people 
never  was  good  for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a 
thousand  times  reproachfully  declared :  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most  of 
the  faults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valor,  and  when  all 
this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no  match.  It  is  the  most 
perseverant  nation  in  the  world;  it  is,  it  was,  and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name 
of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We  have  set  it  up,  therefore,  .as  the  pattern 
figure:  as  the  main  figure,  to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame.” 

“It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,”  said  Wilhelm,  “since  you  have 
instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other  advantages  of  this 
people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion.” 

“  One  chief  advantage,”  said  the  other,  “  is  its  excellent  collection  of  Sacred 
Books.  These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that  even  out  of  the  most 
diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still  rises  before  us.  They  are  com¬ 
plete  enough  to  satisfy ;  fragmentary  enough  to  excite ;  barbarous  enough  to 
rouse ;  tender  enough  to  appease ;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting 
merits  might  not  these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ^  * 

Thus  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  perplexed  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the  Temple,  the  murder, 
exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff-necked  people.  Its  subsequent  for¬ 
tunes  were  delineated  in  a  cunning  allegorical  way;  a  real  historical  delinea¬ 
tion  of  them  would  have  lain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art. 

At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and  Wilhelm 
wms  surprised  to  see  himself  already  at  the  end.  “  In  your  historical  series,” 
said  he,  “I  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
dispersed  the  people ;  yet  you  have  not  introduced  the  divine  man  who  taught 
there  shortly  before ;  to  whom,  shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear.” 

“  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  woilld  have  been  an  error.  The  life 
of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  connection  with  the 
general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a  private  life ;  his  teaching 
was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has  publicly  befallen  vast  masses  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  minor  parts  which  compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History 
of  the  World,  to  the  general  Religion  of  the  World ;  the  Religion  we  have 
named  the  First.  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second  Re¬ 
ligion,  the  Philosophical:  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ  taught  and  prac¬ 
ticed,  so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this  reason,  the  external  here 
closes,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the  internal.” 

A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery  ;  where  Wilhelm  soon 
recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from  the  New  Testament.  They 
seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the  first :  all  was  softer ;  forms,  movements, 
accompaniments,  light  and  coloring. 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about  ‘  Miracles  and  Para¬ 
bles,’  the  charaeteristic  of  the  Philosophical  Religion,  we  can  not  enter  for  the 
present,  yet  must  give  one  hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise 
that  these  delineations  terminate  “  with  the  Supper,  with  the  scene  where  the 
Master  and  his  Disciples  part.”  He  inquires  for  the  remaining  portioii  of  the 
history. 

“In  all  sorts  of  instruction,”  said  the  Eldest,  “in  all  sorts  of  communication, 
we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to  separate ;  for  by  this 
means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and  peculiar  significance  arise  in  the 
young  mind.  Actual  experience  of  itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  to¬ 
gether;  here,  accordingly,  we  have  entirely  disjoined  that  sublime  Man’s  life 
from  its  termination.  In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — let  not  the  ex¬ 
pression  stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm  to 
his  point;  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly,  and  while  he  exalts  the  lower  to  him¬ 
self,  while  he  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the  sick,  partakers  of  his  wisdom, 
of  his  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the  other  hand,  in  nowise  conceals  his  di¬ 
vine  origin ;  he  dares  to  equal  himself  with  God,  nay,  to  declare  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  God.  In  this  manner  he  is  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  hia 
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familiar  friends :  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause ;  irritates  the  rest 
against  him ;  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  the  world.  And  thus,  for 
the  noble  portion  of  mankind,  bis  walk  and  conversation  are  even  more  in¬ 
structive  and  profitable  than  his  death  :  for  to  those  trials  ever}’-  one  is  called, 
to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now,  omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration, 
do  but  look  at  the  touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  Man,  as 
it  ever  is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own,  utterly  orplianed  behind  him  ;  and 
while  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor,  by  whom 
he  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.” 

This  seems  to  us  to  have  ^a  deep,  still  meaning;’  and  the  longer  and  closer 
Vv’e  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  us.  Wilhelm  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine 
of  the  Third  Religion,  the  Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ’s  sufferings  and 
death  were  the  symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  ReJIgion.  “That  last  Religion,”  it  is  said, — 

“That  last  Religion,  which  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  what  is  Beneath  us; 
that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated,  the  avoided,  we  give  to  each 
of  our  pupils,  in  small  portions,  by  way  of  outfit,  along  with  him,  into  the 
world,  merely  that  he  may  know  where  more  is  to  be  had,  should  such  a  want 
spring  up  within  him.  I  invite  you  to  return  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to 
attend  our  general  Festival,  and  see  liow  far  your  son  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow.” 

“Permit  me  one  question,”  said  Wilhelm  :  “  as  you  have  set  up  the  life  of 
this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  and  example,  have  you  likewise  selected  his  suf¬ 
ferings,  his  death,  as  a  model  of  exalted  patience?” 

“Undoubtedly  we  have,”  replied  the  Eldest,  “Of  this  we  make  no  secret; 
but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  sufterings,  even  because  we  reverence  them  so 
highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  bring  forth  that  torturing  Cross, 
and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to  expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
which  hid  its  face  when  a  reckless  world  forced  such  a  sight  on  it ;  to  take 
these  mysterious  secrets,  in  which  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and 
play  with  them,  fondle  them,  trick  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend 
of  all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  so  much  for  the  present  suf¬ 
fice —  *  *  *  The  rest  we  must  still  owe  you  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  interim  we  give  the  children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  -wit¬ 
ness:  then,  however,  come  to  us,  and  you  will  hear  what  our  best  Speakers 
think  it  serviceable  to  make  public  on  those  matters.” 

Could  we  hope  that,  in  its  present  disjointed  state,  this  emblematic  sketch 
would  rise  before  the  minds  of  our  readers,  in  any  measure  as  it  stood  before 
the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that,  in  considering  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  out¬ 
line  of  those  many  meanings  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under 
it,  we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  second  time, 
brought  it  before  them.  As  it  is,  believing  that,  to  open-minded  truth-seeking 
men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an  open-minded  truth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case 
be  wholly  unintelligible,  nor  the  words  of  such  a  man  as  Goethe  indifferent,  we 
have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.  If  we  induce  them  to  turn  to  the  original, 
and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  with  so  much  else  that  environs  it,  and 
bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us  still  more,  To  our  own  judgment  at  least,  there 
is  a  fine  and  pure  significance  in  this  whole  delineation:  such  phrases  even  as 
‘the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,’  ‘  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,’  have  of  themselves  a 
pathetic  wisdom  for  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone  of  devoutness,  of  calm,  mild,  priest¬ 
like  dignity  pervades  the  whole.  In  a  time  like  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the 
writings  of  cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever  bearing  any  mark  of  sincerity 
on  such  a  subject  as  this:  yet  it  is  and  continues  the  highest  subject,  and  they 
that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  studying  it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it. 
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The  following  passages,  of  a  pedagogical  character,  are  taken 
from  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister  in  Carlyle’s  version : 

In  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  by  education,  we  must  first  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  pupil’s  tendencies  and  wishes :  that  when  these  are  ascer¬ 
tained,  he  ought  to  be  transported  to  a  situation  where  he  may,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  content  the  former  and  attain  the  latter ;  and  so  if  we  have  been  mis¬ 
taken,  may  still  in  time  perceive  his  error;  and  at  last  having  found  what  suits 
him,  may  hold  the  faster,  and  the  more  diligently  fashion  himself  by  it 

The  child’s  desire  to  have  distinctions  made  in  his  ideas  grew  stronger  every 
day.  Having  learned  that  things  had  names,  he  wished  to  hear  the  name  of 
every  thing :  supposing  that  there  could  be  nothing,  which  his  father  did  not 
know,  he  often  teased  him  with  his  questions,  and  caused  him  to  inquire  con¬ 
cerning  objects,  which  but  for  this  he  would  have  passed  unheeded.  Our  in¬ 
nate  tendency  to  pry  into  the  origin  and  end  of  things  was  likewise  soon  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  boy.  When  he  asked  whence  came  the  wind,  and  whither  went 
the  flame,  his  father  for  the  first  time  truly  felt  the  limitation  of  his  own  pow¬ 
ers,  and  wished  to  understand  how  far  man  may  venture  with  his  thoughts, 
and  what  things  he  may  hope  ever  to  give  account  of  to  himself  or  others. 

You  admit  that  poets  must  be  born  such;  you  admit  this  with  regard  to  all 
professors  of  the  fine  arts ;  because  you  must  admit  it,  because  those  workings 
of  human  nature  can  scarce  be  aped  with  any  plausibility.  But  if  we  consider 
strictly,  we  shall  find  that  every  capability,  however  slight,  is  born  with  us,- 
that  there  is  no  vague  general  capability  in  men.  It  is  our  ambiguous  dissi¬ 
pating  education  that  makes  men  uncertain;  it  awakens  wishes  when  it. should 
be  animating  tendencies ;  instead  of  forwarding  our  real  capacities,  it  turns  our 
efforts  towards  objects  which  are  frequently  discordant  with  the  mind  that  aims 
at  them.  I  augur  better  of  young  persons  who  are  wandering  astray  along  a 
path  of  their  own,  than  of  many  who  are  walking  rightly  upon  paths,  which 
are  not  theirs.  If  the  former,  either  by  themselves,  or  by  the  guidance  of 
others,  ever  find  the  right  path,  that  is  to  say,  the  path  which  suits  their  na¬ 
ture,  they  will  never  leave  it;  while  the  latter  are  in  danger  every  moment  of 
shaking  off  a  foreign  yoke,  and  abandoning  thenTselves  to  unrestricted  license. 

Without  earnestness  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  in  life :  yet  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  we  name  cultivated  men,  but  little  earnestness  is  to  be  found :  in  la¬ 
bors  and  employments,  in  arts,  nay  even  in  recreations;  they  proceed,  if  I  may 
say  so,  with  a  sort  of  self-defense ;  they  live,  as  they  read  a  heap  of  news¬ 
papers,  only  to  be  done  with  it ;  they  remind  one  of  that  young  Englishman  at 
Rome,  who  told,  with  a  contented  air,  one  evening  in  some  company,  that  ‘  to¬ 
day  he  had  dispatched-  six  churches  and  two  galleries.’  They  wish  to  know 
and  learn  a  multitude  of  things,  and  exactly  those  with  which  they  have  the 
least  concern ;  and  they  never  see  that  hunger  is  not  stilled  by  snapping  at  the 
air.  When  I  become  acquainted  with  a  man^  my  first  inquiry  is :  With  what 
does  he  employ  himself,  and  how,  and  with  what  degree  of  perseverance  ?  The 
answer  regulates  the  interest,  wliich  I  shall  take  in  him  for  life. 

The  invaluable  happiness  of  liberty  consisted,  not  in  doing  what  one  pleases, 
and  what  circumstances  may  invite  to,  but  in  being  able,  without  hindrance  or 
restraint,  to  do  in  the  direct  wa^  what  one  regards  as  right  and  proper. 
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Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult,  occasion  transient.  To  act  is  easy, 
to  think  is  hard ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome.  Every  be¬ 
ginning  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of  expectation.  The  boy  stands 
astonished,  his  impressions  guide  him ;  he  learns  sportfully,  seriousness  comes 
on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  born  with  us ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not 
easy  to  discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more  rarely  valued.  The 
height  charms  us,  the  steps  to  it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love 
to  walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that  can  be  taught ;  the  artist 
needs  it  all.  "Who  knows  it  half,  speaks  much  and  is  always  wrong;  who 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act  and  speaks  seldom  or  late.  The  former  have 
no  secrets  and  no  force ;  the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savory  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day ;  but  flour  can  not  be  sown,  and  seed 
corn  ought  not  to  be  ground.  Words  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  The 
best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words.  The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  high¬ 
est  matter.  Action  can  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the  spirit 
alone.  No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while  he  acts  rightly;  but  of  what  is 
wrong  we  are  always  conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only  is  a 
pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are  many  such,  and  they  like  to  be 
together.  Their  babbling  detains  the  scholar ;  their  obstinate  mediocrity  vexes 
even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which  the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the 
mind;  for  where  words  fail  him,  deeds  speak.  The  true  scholar  learns  from 
the  known  to  unfold  the  unknown,  and  approaches  more  and  more  to  being  a 
master. 

True  art  is  like  good  company ;  it  constrains  us  in  the  most  delightful  way  to 
recognize  the  measure,  by  which  and  up  to  which  our  inward  nature  has  been 
shaped  by  culture. 

It  was  the  history  of  art  alone,  which  could  give  us  an  idea  of  the  worth 
and  dignity  of  any  work  of  art ;  that  we  should  know  the  weary  steps  of 
mere  handicraft  and  mechanism,  over  which  the  man  of  talents  has  arisen  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  before  we  can  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  the  man 
of  genius  to  move  with  airy  freedom,  on  the  pinnacle  whose  very  aspect  makes 
us  giddy. 

Men  are  so  inclined  to  content  themselves  with  what  is  commonest ;  the 
spirit  and  the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect ;  that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind  the  faculty  of 
feeling  these  things  by  every  method  in  his  power.  For  no  man  can  bear  to 
be  entirely  deprived  of  such  enjoyments :  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  used 
to  taste  of  what  is  excellent,  that  the  generality  of  people  take  delight  in  silly 
and  insipid  things,  provided  they  be  new.  For  this  reason,  one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  hear  a  little  song,  read  a  good  poem,  see  a  flne  picture,  and  if  it 
were  possible,  to  speak  a  few  reasonable  words. 

If  we  can  conceive  it  possible  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  himself  assumed 
the  form  of  his  creation,  and  lived  in  that  manner  for  a  time  upon  earth,  this 
creature  must  appear  to  us  of  inflnite  perfection,  because  susceptible  of  such  a 
combination  with  its  maker.  Hence,  when  we  feel  a  certain  disagreement  with 
Him,  and  remoteness  from  Him,  it  is  on  that  account  the  more  our  duty  to  seek 
out  every  property  and  beauty  of  our  nature,  by  which  our  pretension  to  a 
.similarity  with  the  Divinity  may  be  made  good. 
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THE  EDHCATION  OF  YOUTH, 

BY  CHABLES  EOLLIN, 

Principal  of  the  University  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Eloquence  in  the  Royal  College,  etc. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  introduction  will  contain  two  articles.  In  the  first  I  shall  show 
the  importance  of  the  good  education  of  youth.  In  the  second  I  shall 
inquire  whether  public  instruction  is  preferable  to  private. 

1.  Importance  ef  Good  Education. 

The  education  of  youth  has  been  ever  considered  by  the  great  philoso¬ 
phers  and  the  most  famous  lawgivers  as  the  most  certain  source  of  the 
tranquility  and  happiness,  both  of  private  families  and  of  states  and 
empires.  For  what  else,  in  short,  is  a  republic  or  kingdom  but  a  large 
body,  whose  health  and  strength  depend  upon  the  like  circumstances  of 
private  families  which  are  the  members  and  parts  of  it,  and  none  of 
which  can  fail  in  the  discharge  of  their  function  but  the  whole  body 
must  suffer  for  it  ?  Now  what  is  it  but  good  education  which  enables 
all  the  citizens  and  great  men,  and  princes  above  the  rest,  to  perform 
their  different  functions  in  a  deserving  manner  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that 
youth  are  as  the  nursery  of  the  state  ?  That  it  is  renewed  and  perpetuated 
by  them  ?  That  from  among  them  all  the  fathers  of  families,  all  magis¬ 
trates  and  ministers ;  in  a  word,  all  persons  placed  in  authority  and 
power  are  taken?  And  is  it  not  certain  that  the  good  education  of 
those  who  are  one  day  to  fill  those  places  will  have  an  inff  uenee  over 
the  whole  body  of  the  state,  and  become,  in  a  manner,  the  spirit  and 
general  character  of  the  whole  nation  ? 

The  laws,  indeed,  are  the  foundation  of  empires,  and  by  preserving  a 
regularity  and  good  order  in  them,  they  keep  them  in  peace  and  tran¬ 
quility.  But  whence  have  the  laws  themselves  that  force  and  vigor,  but 
from  good  education,  which  trains  up  men  in  subjection  to  them,  without 
which  they  are  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  the  passions  of  mankind  ? 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  vanse  proficiunt  ?  * 

Plutarchf  makes  a  judicious  reflection  on  this  subject  which  well 
deserves  to  be  considered :  ’Tis  in  speaking  of  Lycurgus.  “  This  wise 
lawgiver,”  says  he,  %  “  did  not  think  it  convenient  to  set  down  his  laws 
in  writing,  as  judging  that  the  strongest  and  most  effectual  means  of 
making  cities  happy  and  people  virtuous,  was  the  impression  that  was 

*  Horat.  Od.  xxv.  lib.  3.  '  \  In  vit.  Lycurg. 
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made  in  the  manners  of  the  citizens,  and  rendered  familiar  and  easy  to 
them  by  custom  and  habit.  For  the  principles  which  education  has 
engraven  in  their  minds  continue  firm  and  unshaken,  as  being  founded 
upon  an  inward  conviction,  and  even  upon  the  will,  which  is  always  a 
much  stronger  and  more  lasting  tie  than  that  of  force  ;  insomuch  that 
this  education  becomes  the  rule  of  youth,  and  serves  them  instead  of  a 
lawgiver.”  Here  we  have  the  justest  notion  that  can  be  given  of  the 
difference  there  is  between  the  laws  and  education. 

The  law,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  a  severe  and  imperious  mistress, 
avdyKTj,  which  lays  a  man  under  restraint  in  what  he  holds  most  dear, 
and  whereof  he  is  most  jealous,  I  mean  his  liberty;  which  torments  and 
contradicts  him  in  everything,  is  deaf  to  his  remonstrances  and  desires, 
never  yields  to  any  relaxation,  speaks  always  in  a  threatening  tone,  and 
presents  him  only  with  correction.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
should  shake  off  this  yoke  as  soon  as  ever  they  can  without  punishment, 
and  that,  giving  ear  no  longer  to  its  troublesome  directions,  they  should 
give  themselves  up  to  follow  their  natural  inclinations,  which  the  law 
had  only  restrained  without  changing  or  destroying  them. 

But  the  case  is  far  otherwise  with  education.  ’Tis  a  mistress  that  is 
gentle  and  engaging,  an  enemy  to  violence  and  constraint,  which  loves 
only  to  act  by  motives  of  persuasion,  which  endeavors  to  make  its 
instructions  relished,  by  speaking  always  with  reason  and  truth,  and 
tends  only  to  make  virtue  more  easy  by  making  it  more  amiable.  Its 
lectures,  which  begin  almost  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born,  grow  up  and 
gather  strength  with  it,  in  time  take  deep  root,  soon  pass  from  the 
memory  and  understanding  to  the  heart,  are  daily  imprinted  in  his  man¬ 
ners,  by  practice  and  habit  become  a  second  nature  in  him,  which  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  changed,  and  do  the  office  of  a  present  legislator  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  putting  him  in  mind  of  his  duty  upon  every 
occasion,  and  engaging  him  to  the  practice  of  it.  TI  Traidevaig  vn/zu6crio 
diddecriv  aTrepya^erai  Tvepi  eKaarov  dvruv. 

We  must  not  wonder,  after  this,  that  the  ancients  have  recommended 
the  education  of  youth  with  so  much  care,  and  looked  upon  it  as  the 
iSurest  means  of  making  an  empire  stable  and  flourishing.  It  was  a 
capital  maxim  with  them  that  children  are  more  the  property  of  the 
republic  than  of  their  parents  and  that  thus  their  education  should  not 
bo  given  up  to  their  fancies,  but  be  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  republic  ; 
that  for  this  reason  children  ought  to  be  brought  up,  not  in  private  and 
in  their  fathers’  houses,  but  in  public,  by  common  masters,  and  under  the 
same  discipline,  that  they  may  be  early  inspired  with  a  love  for  their 
country,  respect  for  its  laws  and  relish  for  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
the  state  wherein  they  are  to  live.  For  every  kind  of  government  has 
its  peculiar  genius.  The  spirit  and  character  of  a  republic  is  very 
■different  from  that  of  a  monarchy.  Now  this  spirit  and  character  are 
only  to  be  imbibed  by  the  appropriate  education  of  children. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  principles  I  have  laid  down,  that  Lycurgus, 


*  A?'ist.  Pollt.  lib.  8,  cap.  1. 
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Plato,  Aristotle,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  have  left  us  any  rules  of  govern¬ 
ment,  have  declared  that  the  principal  and  most  essential  duty  of  a  mag¬ 
istrate,  a  minister,  a  lawgiver,  and  a  prince,  is  to  watch  over  the  good 
education,  first  of  their  own  children,  who  often  succeed  in  their  stead, 
and  then  of  the  citizens  in  general  who  form  the  body  of  the  republic ; 
and  they  observe  that  the  whole  disorder  of  states  arises  only  from  the 
negligence  of  this  twofold  duty. 

Plato  *  quotes  an  illustrious  example  of  it  in  the  person  of  the  famous 
Cyrus,  the  most  accomplished  prince  we  read  of  in  ancient  history.  He 
wanted  none  of  the  talents  which  were  requisite  to  make  a  great  man, 
excepting  that  we  are  here  speaking  of.  Being  wholly  taken  up  with  his 
conquests,  he  intrusted  the  education  of  his  children  with  the  women. 
These  young  princes  were  therefore  brought  up,  not  after  the  rough  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  Persians,  which  had  so  well  succeeded  in  Cyrus 
their  father,  but  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes ;  that  is,  in  luxury,  soft¬ 
ness,  and  pleasures.  Nobody  ventured  to  contradict  them  in  anything. 
Their  ears  were  open  only  to  praise  and  flattery ;  everything  bent  their 
knee  and  bowed  low  before  them.  And  it  was  thought  to  become  their 
grandeur  to  put  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  though  they  had  been  of  a  different  species  from  them.  "  Such 
an  education,  so  remote  from  all  reproof  and  education,  had,”  says  Plato, 

the  success  which  was  to  be  expected  from  it.  The  two  princes,  pres¬ 
ently  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  took  up  arms  against  each  other,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  either  a  superior  or  an  equal ;  and  Cambyses,  grown 
absolute  master  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  ran  furiously  into  all  sorts 
of  excess,  and  reduced  the  Persian  empire  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Cyrus 
left  him  a  vast  extent  of  provinces,  immense  revenues,  and  armies  with¬ 
out  number ;  but  all  this  turned  to  his  ruin,  for  want  of  another  benefit 
far  more  valuable,  which  he  neglected  to  leave  him, — I  mean  a  good 
education. 

This  judicious  remark  of  Plato  concerning  Cyrus  entirely  escaped 
me  in  reading  the  history  of  him  by  Xenophon.  Nor  did  I  reflect  that 
this  historian  is  absolutely  silent  upon  the  education  of  this  prince’s 
children,  whereas,  he  largely  describes  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  Persian  youth  were  brought  up,  and  Cyrus  himself  amongst  the  rest. 
’Tis  the  greatest  fault  a  prince  can  be  guilty  of. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  behaved  in  a  very  different  manner.f  Upon 
the  birth  of  his  son,  when  engaged  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests  and 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  achievements,  he  wrote  Aristotle  the  ^following 
letter :  “  I  give  you  notice  that  I  have  a  son  born  to  me,  but  I  am  not  so 
much  obliged  to  the  gods  for  his  birth,  as  for  the  happiness  that  he  has 
come  into  the  world  whilst  there  is  an  Aristotle  living.  For  I  hope  that, 
being  brought  up  under  your  direction  and  by  your  care,  he  may  deserve 
the  glory  of  his  father  and  the  empire  which  I  shall  leave  him.”  This 
was  talking  and  thinking  like  a  great  prince  who  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  importance  of  a  good  education.  Alexander  had 


*  Plat.  lib.  3,  de  leg. 
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the  same  sentiments.  An  historian  observes  that  he  loved  Aristotle  no 
less  than  his  own  father  because,  he  said,  7ie  was  indebted  to  the  one  for 
Uving,  and  the  other  for  living  weU. 

If  it  is  a  great  fault  in  a  prince  not  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
his  own  children,  it  is  no  less  blamable  to  accept  that  of  the  citizens  in 
general.  Plutarch  very  judiciously  observes  in  the  parallel  he  draws 
between  Lycurgus  and  Numa,  that  it  was  a  like  negligence  wliieh  ren¬ 
dered  all  the  good  designs  and  great  intuitions  of  the  latter  useless. 
The  passage  is  very  remarkable.  “  All  the  labor  of  Numa,”  says  he, 
“  who  took  pains  only  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  Rome, 
vanished  with  him  ;  and  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  temple  of  Janus, 
which  he  had  constantly  kept  shut  as  if  he  had  really  held  there  the 
demon  of  war  confined  in  chains,  was  immediately  opened  again,  and  all 
Italy  filled  with  blood  and  slaughter.  Thus  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
of  his  institutions  was  but  of  short  continuance,  as  it  wanted  the  sole 
tie  capable  of  maintaining  it,  which  was  the  education  of  youth. 

It  was  the  opposite  conduct  which  so  long  preserved  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  in  full  force.  For,  “  as  the  same  Plutaa’ch  observes,  the 
religion  of  an  oath  which  he  required  of  the  Lacedsembnians  would 
have  been  a  feeble  support  after  his  death,  if  by  education  he  had  not 
imprinted  the  laws  in  their  manners.  It  had  made  them  suck  in  the 
love  of  his  form  of  government  almost  with  their  milk,  by  making  it  in 
a  manner  familiar  and  natural  to  them.  Thus  we  see  the  principal  of 
his  ordinances  were  kept  for  above  five  hundred  years  like  a  good  and  a 
strong  dye  wliich  had  penetrated  the  very  substance  of  the  soul.” 

All  these  great  men  of  antiquity  were  therefore  persuaded,  as  Plu¬ 
tarch  observes  of  Lycurgus  in  particular,  that  the  most  essential  duty 
of  a  lawgiver,  and  so  of  a  prince,  was  to  establish  good  rules  for  the 
education  of  youth,  and  to  see  that  they  were  exactly  observed.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  how  far  they  carried  their  care  and  watchfulness  upon 
this  point.  They  advised  to  use  j)recautions  in  the  choice  of  such  persons 
as  Avere  to  take  care  of  children  from  their  very  birth,  and  it  is  plain 
that  Quintilian  has  taken  what  he  has  said  upon  this  subject  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  especially  in  what  relates  to  nurses.  He  requires,  with  those 
wise  philosophers,  that  in  the  choice  that  is  made  of  them,  care  should 
not  only  be  taken  that  they  had  no  bad  ways  of  speaking,  but,  withal, 
that  a  special  regard  should  be  had  to  their  manners  and  disposition ; 
and  the  reason  he  gives  for  it  is  admirable.*  “  For  what  is  learnt,”  says 
he,  “  at  that  age  is  easily  imprinted  in  the  mind,  and  leaves  deep  marks 
behind  it  which  are  not  easily  to  be  obliterated.  As  in  the  case  of  a 
vessel,  Avhich  long  preserves  a  tincture  of  the  first  liquor  that  was  poured 
into  it ;  and  like  wool,  which  can  never  recover  its  first  whiteness  after 
it  has  been  once  dyed,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  bad  habits  last  longer 
than  good  ones.” 

”Tis  for  the  same  reason,  that  these  philosophers  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  duties  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  education 
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of  cliildren,  to  remove  from  tliem,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe  slaves  and 
domestics,  whose  discourses  and  examples  may  be  predudicial  to  them.* 

To  this  they  add  a  piece  of  advice  which  will  condemn  a  great  many 
Christian  fathers  and  masters.  They  require  that  not  only  the  boys 
should  be  disallowed  to  read  any  comedies  or  be  present  at  anj;  theat¬ 
rical  show  before  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  but  that  all  pictures, 
sculptures,  or  tapestry,  which  may  lay  any  indecent  and  dangerous 
image  before  the  eyes  of  their  children,  should  be  absolutely  banished 
their  cities-  They  desire  that  the  magistrates  should  carefully  watch 
over  the  execution  of  this  ordinance,  and  that  they  should  oblige  the 
workmen,  even  such  as  were  most  industrious,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
it,  to  carry  their  fatal  skill  to  some  other  place.  They  were  persuaded 
that  from  such  objects  as  these,  that  were  adapted  to  flatter  the  passions 
and  feed  the  desire,  there  arose  a  kind  of  contagion  and  pestilential 
air  that  was  at  length  indefinably  capable  of  infecting  the  masters 
themselves  who  breathe  it  every  moment  without  fear  and  precaution, 
and  that  these  objects  were  like  so  many  poisoned  flowers  which  exhale 
a  deadly  odor,  that  was  the  more  to  be  feared  as  it  was  the  less  distrusted 
and  even  appeared  agreeable,  j-  These  wise  philosophers  require,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  everything  in  a  city  should  teach  and  inspire  virtue 
— inscriptions,  pictures,  statues,  plays,  and  conversations — and  that 
from  everything  that  is  presented  to  the  senses  and  strike  the  eyes  and 
ears,  there  should  be  formed  a  kind  of  salutary  air  and  breath  which 
should  imperceptibly  insinuate  itself  into  the  souls  of  the  children,  and 
aided  and  assisted  by  the  instruction  of  the  master,  should  incline  them 
from  their  tenderest  years  to  the  love  of  probity  and  a  regard  for  honesty. 
There  is  a  beauty  and  delicacy  in  the  original  expression  which  no  other 
language  is  capable  of,  and  though  this  passage  be  somewhat  long,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  quote  a  greater  part  of  it  t»  give  some  idea  of 
Plato’s  style. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  subject,  and  conclude  this  first  article  with 
desiring  the  reader  to  consider  how  the  pagans  themselves  ever  looked 
upon  the  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  as  the  most  essential 
duty  of  parents,  magistrates,  and  princes,  as  it  is  of  last  importance  for 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  have  good  principles  instilled  into  them  from 
the  beginning.  In  short,  where  their  minds  are  yet  tender  and  flexible, 
they  may  be  turned  and  managed  as  we  please,  whereas,  age>  and  long 
habit  will  make  faults  almost  incorrigible.  Frangas  enim  citius  quam 
corrigas,  qucs  in  pravum  induruerunt.X 

2.  Relative  Value  of  Public  and  Private  Instruction. 

During  the  whole  time  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  education  of  youth, 
being  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dangers  which  occur  both  in  private 
houses  and  great  schools,  I  have  never  presumed  to  give  advice  upon  this 
subject,  and  have  ever  been  content  with  applying  myself  as  carefully  as 
I  could  to  the  instruction  of  the  boys  which  Divine  Providence  committed 
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to  my  care.  I  tliink  I  ouglit  still  to  observe  the  same  neutrality,,  and 
leave  it  to  the  prudence  of  parents  to  decide  a  question  which  certainly 
admits  of  great  difficulties  on  both  sides. 

Quintilian  has  discoursed  upon  this  point  with  great  prolixity  and 
eloquence.*  The  passage  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  his  work,  and 
deserves  to  be  read  in  the  original.  I  shall  give  the  substance  of  it. 

lie  begins  with  answering  two  objections  against  public  schools. 

The  first  relates  to  purity  of  morals,  which  they  claim  is  here  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Was  this  the  case,  he  thinks  we  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment, — the  care  of  living  well  being  infinitely  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  speaking,  well.  But,  he  says,  the  danger  is  equal  on  both 
sides  ;  that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  natural  disposition  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  their  education ;  that  usually  the 
evil  springs  from  the  parents  themselves  by  the  bad  examples  they  set 
their  children.  All  this  passes  into  habit  and  soon  after  into  nature. 
The  poor  cliildren  find  themselves  vicious  before  they  know  what  vice 
is.  Thus,  breathing  nothing  but  luxury  and  pleasure,  they  do  not  take 
their  irregularity  from  the  schools,  but  bring  it  thither. 

The  second  objection  concerns  the  advancement  in  their  studies,  which 
must  be  greater  in  a  private  house  wdiere  the  master  has  but  one  scholar 
to  instruct.  Quintilian  does  not  allow  this  for  several  reasons  which  he 
lays  down,  but  he  adds,  that  this  inconvenience,  though  it  were  real,  is 
abundantly  reptaired  by  the  great  advantages  which  follow  upon  a  public 
education, 

First,a  public  education  emboldens  a  young  man,  gives  him  courage, 
early  accustoms  him  not  to  be  afraid  of  being  looked  upon,  and  cures 
him  of  a  certain  pusilanimity  which  naturally  attends  a  private  and 
retired  life  ;  whereas,  in  secret,  he  usually  grows  languid  and  dejected ; 
he  grows  rusty,  a^  I  may  say,  or  else  falls  into  an  opposite  extreme, 
becomes  conceited,  setting  a  greater  value  upon  himself  than  upon 
others  from  having  no  person  to  compare  himself  with. 

Second  and  third.  In  a  public  school  there  are  acquaintances  formed 
which  often  last  as  long  as  they  live,  and  there  is  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  be  gained  which  society  alone  can  procure.  Quintilian 
does  not  insist  much  upon  these  two  advantages,  and  seems  to  set  no 
great  value  on  them. 

Fourth.  The  great  advantage  of  schools  is  emulation.  A  child  there 
improves  both  by  what  is  said  to  himself  and  what  is  said  to  others.  He 
will  every  day  see  his  master  approve  one  thing  and  correct  another, 
blame  the  idleness  of  this  boy  and  commend  the  diligence  of  that,  and 
will  be  the  better  for  it  all.  The  love  of  glory  will  serve  him  as  a  spur 
to  labor.  He  will  be  ashamed  to  be  behindhand  with  his  equals,  and 
will  take  pains  to  excel  the  most  forward.  A  good  scholar  will  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  be  the  first  in  his  form  and  carry  the  prize.  ’Tis  this 
which  gives  ardor  to  young  minds ;  and  a  noble  emulation,  well  managed, 
without  any  intermixture  of  malice,  envy,  and  pride,  is  one  of  the  best 
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means  to  lead  tliem  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  greatest  virtues  and  difficult 
undertakings. 

Fifth.  Another  advantage  which  is  farther  to  be  found  in  schools,  is 
that  a  young  man  meets  with  such  models  among  his  companions  as  are 
within  his  reach,  such  as  he  flatters  himself  he  may  be  able  to  come  up 
to,  and  does  not  despair  of  one  day  surpassing,  whereas,  if  he  was 
alone,  it  would  be  presumption  in  him  to  compare  himself  with  his 
master. 

Sixth.  Lastly,  a  master  who  has  a  numerous  auditory  exerts  himself 
quite  otherwise  than  he  who,  having  but  one  scholar,  can  speak  only 
coldly  to  him,  and  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Now  it  is  incredible 
how  serviceable  this  fire  and  vivacity  of  a  master  who,  in  explaining  the 
beautiful  passages  of  an  author,  grows  warm  and  transported,  is,  not  only 
to  make  the  boys  attentive,  but  likewise  to  inspire  them  with  the  same 
taste  and  sentiments  as  he  feels  who  is  speaking  to  them. 

Quintilian  does  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  opinion  which  he  main¬ 
tains  is  confirmed  by  general  custom,  and  the  authority  of  the  most 
esteemed  authors  and  most  famous  legislators. 

I  might  add,  that  this  conduct  has  no  less  regularly  been  observed 
since  the  days  of  Quintilian,  and  amongst  Christians.  Ecclesiastical 
history  supplies  us  with  abundance  of  examples.  That  of  St.  Basil 
and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  is  known  to  all  the  world.  I  shall  give 
the  particulars  of  it  at  the  close  of  this  volume,  and  shall  now  only 
observe  that  the  families  of  these  two  illustrious  friends  were  the  most 
Christian  that  were  then  in  the  Church.  They  thought,  however,  they 
might  commit  the  dearest  treasure  they  had  in  the  world  to  the  public 
schools,  and  God  blessed  their  pious  intentions  with  a  success  that  sur¬ 
passed  all  their  expectations.  Shall  we  venture  to  charge  this  conduct 
with  imprudence  and  presumption  ? 

On  the  other  side,  may  we  venture  to  condemn  the  religious  fearful¬ 
ness  of  Christian  parents,  who,  upon  seeing  the  dangers  which  occur  in 
colleges  (and  it  must  be  owned,  too,  that  they  are  great  ones),  and  being 
less  solicitious  about  their  children’s  improvement  in  the  sciences  than  to 
preserve  to  them  the  precious  and  inestimable  treasure  of  their  innocence, 
determine  to  bring  them  up  under  their  own  inspection  in  a  family  where 
they  may  hear  naught  but  wise  discourse,  where  they  will  see  naught 
but  good  examples,  and  from  whence  whatever  may  be  capable  of  cor¬ 
rupting  the  purity  of  their  morals  is  carefully  removed  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  now,  certainly,  some  such  houses,  but  the  number  of 
them  is  very  few. 

Besides  the  two  usual  methods  of  bringing  up  youth — the  boarding 
them  out  at  public  schools,  or  instructing  them  in  private — there  is  a 
third,  which  holds  the  middle  place,  and  seems  to  join  the  other  two,  and 
that  is,  to  send  children  to  school  to  improve  by  the  emulation  of  the 
classes,  and  keeping  them  home  the  rest  of  the  time.  By  this  means, 
perhaps,  they  avoid  a  part  of  the  dangers,  as  they  are  also  deprived  of 
one  part  of  the  advantages  of  the  college,  amongst  which  we  ought 
certainly  to  reckon  the  order,  regularity,  and  discipline  which,  by  the 
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Bound  of  a  clock,  points  out  all  the  exercises  of  the  day  in  a  uniform 
manner,  and  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  way  of  living,  which 
are  very  different  from  the  indulgence  of  their  fathers'  houses,  and  serve 
only  to  render  them  too  nice  and  tender.  “  My  father,”  says  Henry  de 
Mesmes,  “  had  two  views  in  the  education  of  the  college  ;  the  one  was  the 
gay  and  innocent  conversation  of  the  boys,  the  other  was  the  school 
discipline,  to  make  us  forget  the  endearments  of  our  home,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  cleanse  us  in  fresh  water.  I  think  those  eighteen  months  I 

spent  at  the  college  were  of  great  service  to  me . I  learnt  the 

frugal  life  of  the  scholars,  and  how  to  portion  out  my  time.” 

Another  advantage  of  colleges,  supposing  them  to  be  such  as  they 
should  be,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is,  that  the  boys  are  there  thoroughly 
taught  their  religion.  They  learn  to  take  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the 
spring,  to  know  the  real  spirit  and  true  greatness  of  it,  and  to  fortify 
themselves  by  solid  principles  against  the  dangers  which  faith  and  piety 
too  frequently  meet  with  in  the  world.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  certainly 
*tis  very  rare,  to  find  this  advantage  in  private  houses. 

Now,  what  must  we  conclude  from  all  these  principles  and  all  these 
facts  ?  There  is  no  college  which  cannot  produce  a  great  number  of 
examples  of  boys  who  have  had  an  excellent  education  there,  and  been 
improved  both  in  the  sciences  and  in  piety  ;  nor  is  there  any  one  which 
has  not  seen  with  grief  a  great  number  miscarry ;  and  the  case  is  the 
came  in  private  houses. 

The  conclusion  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  should  draw  from  hence  is, 
that  the  dangers  are  very  great  to  youth  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  duty  of 
parents  to  examine  well  before  God  what  course  they  ought  to  take, 
equitably  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  which  occur  on  both 
sides,  to  be  determined  in  so  important  a  deliberation  only  by  the  motives 
of  religion,  and  above  all,  to  make  such  a* choice  of  masters  and  colleges, 
in  case  they  follow  that  course,  as  may,  if  not  entirely  dissipate,  at  least 
diminish,  their  just  apprehensions. 

T/ie  Plan  and  Division  of  this  Treatise. 

To  enter  usefully  into  the  particulars  of  what  concerns  the  private 
government  of  the  classes  and  colleges,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  sepa¬ 
rately  the  duty  of  the  different  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth  and  bear  any  relation  to  it.  But  as  there  are  some  general 
directions  which  almost  equally  belong  to  all,  I  will  begin  this  treatise 
with  them,  that  I  may  avoid  the  repetitions  which  otherwise  would 
be  inevitable. 


I.  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

I  shall  begin  with  desiring  the  reader,  when  I  talk  of  instructions, 
rules,  precepts,  and  duties,  which  are  terms  that  I  cannot  avoid  employing 
in  the  subject  I  treat  of,  to  do  me  so  much  justice  as  to  think  that  I  do 
not  pretend  to  prescribe  laws  to  any  one,  or  to  set  up  for  a  master  or 
censurer  of  my  brethren.  My  only  design  is  to  assist,  if  I  can,  such 
young  persons  as  are  intrusted  with  the  education  of  children  who,  for 
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want  of  experience,  are  subject  to  commit  a  great  many  errors,  as  I  own 
that  I  myself  have  formerly  committed,  and  I  shall  think  myself  very 
happy  if  I  can  contribute  to  make  them  avoid  them  by  laying  my  reflec¬ 
tions  before  them,  or  rather  those  of  the  ablest  masters  in  point  of  edu¬ 
cation.  For  I  shall  here  scarce  say  anything  of  myself,  especially  in  this 
first  part,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  should  serve  as  the  basis  and 
foundation  to  all  the  rest.  Athens  and  Rome  shall  here  lend  me  their 
assistance.  I  shall  likewise  make  use  of  two  modern  authors,  and  often 
without  quoting  them.  These  are  M.  de  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writings  upon  this  subject  are  justly  very 
much  esteemed.  The  last  has  some  particular  sentiments  which  I  would 
not  always  follow.  Besides,  I  question  whether  he  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  and  in  the  study  of  the  belles  lettres ;  at  least  he 
seems  not  to  set  the  value  upon  them  they  deserve.  But  both  of  them 
may  be  of  very  great  use  with  relation  to  morals  and  conduct,  not  only 
to  young  masters,  but  to  persons  of  greater  experience.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  making  use  of  the  labors  of  others,  as  I  have  thought  lit, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  public  will  not  be  displeased  at  it, 
being  content  to  have  good  things  laid  before  them  without  being  con¬ 
cerned  from  whence  they  are  taken.  I  shall  reduce  to  twelve  or  thirteen 
articles  the  general  instructions  which  relate  to  the  education  of  youth. 

1.  THE  END  TO  BE  AIMED  AT  IN  EDUCATION. 

To  succeed  in  the  education  of  youth,  the  first  step  is  to  lay  down  the 
end  we  should  aim  at,  to  inquire  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  obtained,  and 
to  choose  out  an  able  and  experienced  guide,  who  is  able  to  conduct  us 
safely  to  it.  Though  it  be  generally  a  very  wise  and  judicious  rule*  to 
avoid  all  singularity,  and  to  follow  the  received  customs,  yet  I  question 
whether,  in  the  point  we  now  treat  of,  this  principle  does  not  admit  of 
some  exception,  and  whether  we  ought  not  to  apprehend  the  dangers  and 
inconveniencies  of  blindly  following  the  footsteps  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  so  as  to  consult  custom  more  than  reason,  and  the  governing 
our  actions  rather  by  what  others  do  than  by  what  they  should  do  ;  from 
whence  it  often  happens  that  an  error  once  established  is  handed  down 
from  age  to  age,  and  becomes  almost  a  certain  law,  from  a  notion  that 
we  ought  to  act  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  follow  the  example  of  the 
’  greater  number.  But  the  greatest  number  do  not  always  make  the  best 
choice,  and  we  too  frequently  observe  the  contrary. 

If  we  consult  our  reason  ever  so  little,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  the 
end  which  masters  should  have  in  view,  is  not  barely  to  teach  their 
scholars  Greek  and  Latin,  to  learn  them  to  make  exercises  and  verses,  to 
charge  their  memory  with  facts  and  historical  dates,  to  draw  up  syllo¬ 
gisms  in  form,  or  to  trace  lines  or  figures  upon  paper.  These  branches 
of  knowledge  I  own  are  useful  and  valuable,  but  as  means  and  not  as 
the  end,  when  they  conduct  us  to  other  things,  and  not  when  we  stop 
there ;  when  they  serve  us  as  preparatives  and  instruments  for  better 
matters,  the  ignorance  of  which  makes  all  the  rest  useless.f  The  boys 
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would  have  cause  to  complain,  if  they  were  condemned  to  spend  eight 
or  ten  of  the  best  years  of  their  life  in  learning,  at  a  great  expense  and 
with  incredible  pains,  one  or  two  languages,  and  some  other  matters  of 
a  like  nature,  which,  perhaps,  they  would  but  seldom  have  occasion  to 
make  use  of.  The  end  of  masters,  in  the  long  course  of  their  studies,  is  to 
habituate  their  scholars  to  a  serious  labor,  to  make  them  love  and  value 
the  sciences,  and  to  raise  such  an  appetite  in  them  as  shall  make  them 
thirst  after  them  when  they  are  gone  from  school,  to  point  out  the 
method  of  attaining  to  them,  and  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of 
their  use  and  value,  and  by  that  means  to  dispose  them  for  the  different 
employments  to  which  it  shall  please  God  to  call  them.  Besides  this,  it 
is  farther  the  end  of  masters  to  improve  their  hearts  and  understandings, 
to  protect  their  innocence,  to  inspire  them  with  principles  of  honor  and 
probity,  to  train  them  up  to  good  habits,  to  correct  and  subdue  in  them, 
by  gentle  means,  the  ill  inclinations  they  shall  be  observed  to  have,  such 
as  roughness,  insolence,  an  high  opinion  of  themselves,  and  a  proud- 
swelling  vanity  constantly  employed  in  lessening  others,  a  blind  self- 
love,  which  is  only  careful  of  procuring  advantage  to  itself,  a  spirit  of 
raillery  which  is  pleased  with  offending  and  insulting  others,  an  inso¬ 
lence  and  sloth,  which  renders  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind  unser¬ 
viceable.* 

2.  TO  STUDY  THE  CHAEACTEB,  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Education,  properly  speaking,  is  the  art  of  developing  and  fashioning 
the  mind.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the  most  difficult,  the  most  novel,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  important,  but  yet  not  sufficiently  studied.  To 
judge  by  common  experience,  of  all  the  animals  man  is  the  most  un- 
tractable.  Xenophon,  in  the  beautiful  preface  to  his  Cyropedia,  ob¬ 
serves,  “We  never  see  flocks  of  sheep  or  oxen  rebel  against  their  lead¬ 
ers,  whereas  nothing  is  more  common  amongst  men  ;  it  seems  a  natural 
conclusion  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  rule  over  men  than  over  beasts.” 
But,  casting  his  eyes  upon  Cyrus,  who  governed  so  many  provinces  in 
peace,  and  was  equally  beloved  by  the  people  he  had  conquered  and  his 
natural  subjects,  he  concludes  that  “  the  fault  must  arise  not  from  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  obey,  but  from  the  superiors  who  know  not  how  to 
govern.” 

The  same  may  be  said,  in  some  proportion,  of  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  education  of  children.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  mind  of  man, 
even  in  his  infancy,  bears  the  yoke  with  impatience,  and  naturally  in¬ 
clines  to  what  is  forbidden.'!  But  what  we  must  conclude  from  hence  is, 
that  for  this  very  reason  he  requires  more  precaution  and  address,  and 
that  he  yields  more  willingly  to  mildness  than  violence  {sequitur  facilius 
quam  ducitur).  We  sometimes  see  a  stomachful  horse  who  capers  and 
gnaws  the  bit,  and  refuses  to  obey  the  spur ;  ’tis  because  the  rider  has  a 
hard  and  heavy  hand,  knows  not  how  to  guide  him,  and  checks  the  bridle 
when  he  ought  not.  Give  this  horse,  who  has  a  very  tender  mouth,  an 
understanding  and  skilful  rider,  and  he  will  check  all  his  sallies,  and. 
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witli  a  light  hand,  govern  him  with  pleasure  {generod  atque  ndbiles  equi 
melius  fdcili  fraeno  reguntur). 

To  compass  this  end,  the  master’s  first  care  is  thoroughly  to  study  and 
•search  into  the  genius  and  character  of  the  children,  for  by  this  he  must 
regulate  his  conduct.  There  are  some  who  are  lazy  and  remiss,  unless 
they  are  continually  called  upon,  and  others  cannot  bear  to  be  imperi* 
ously  treated ;  some  will  be  restrained  by  fear,  and  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  discouraged.*  We  can  gain  nothing  out  of  some,  but  by  mere 
labor  and  application  ;  and  others  only  will  study  by  fits  and  starts.  To 
endeavor  to  bring  them  all  to  a  level,  and  make  them  submit  to  one  and 
the  same  rule,  is  to  attempt  to  force  nature.  The  prudence  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  will  consist  in  keeping  a  medium,  which  is  equally  removed  from  the 
two  extremes ;  for  here  the  ill  so  closely  borders  upon  the  good,  that  it 
is  easy  to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and  ’tis  this  which  renders  the 
management  of  boys  so  difficult.-}-  Too  much  liberty  leads  to  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  too  much  constraint  makes  them  stupid ;  commendation  excites 
and  encourages,  but  it  also  inspires  vanity  and  presumption.  We  must, 
therefore,  keep  a  just  temper,  and  hold  an  even  hand  between  these  two 
inconveniencies,  after  the  example  of  Isocrates  in  the  case  of  Ephorus 
and  Theopompus,  who  were  of,  a  very  different  character.  This  great 
master,  who  was  as  successful  in  his  instructions  as  his  writings  (as  ap¬ 
pears  from  his  scholars  and  his  books),  making  use  of  a  bridle  to  give  a 
check  to  the  vivacity  of  the  one,  and  a  spur  to  awaken  the  sluggishness 
of  the  other,  did  not  aim  at  reducing  them  both  to  the  same  standard.^ 
His  object  in  taking  away  from  the  one  and  adding  to  the  other,  was  to 
carry  each  of  them  to  that  perfection  which  their  natural  capacity  would 
admit  of. 

This  model  we  must  follow  in  the  education  of  children.  They  carry 
within  them  the  principles,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  seeds  of  all  virtues  and 
vices  ;  and  the  principal  point  is  thoroughly  to  study  at  first  their  genius 
and  character,  to  become  acquainted  with  their  humor,  their  disposition 
and  talents,  and,  above  all,  to  discover  their  passions  and  prevailing  in¬ 
clinations,  not  with  a  view  or  expectation  of  entirely  changing  their 
temper, — of  making  him  gay,  for  instance,  who  is  naturally  grave,  or 
him  serious  who  is  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  disposition.  It  is  with  cer¬ 
tain  characters  as  with  personal  defects;  they  may  be  somewhat  re¬ 
dressed,  but  not  absolutely  cured.  Now  the  way  of  growing  thus  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  children  is  to  give  them  a  great  liberty  to  discover 
their  inclinations  whilst  young,  to  let  them  follow  their  natural  bent  in 
order  to  discern  it  the  better,  to  comply  with  their  little  infirmities  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  let  us  see  them,  to  observe  them  whilst  they  think  little 
of  it,  especially  at  their  play,  when  they  show  their  tempers  most ;  for 
children  are  naturally  plain  and  without  reserve,  but  as  soon  as  they 
think  themselves  taken  notice  of,  they  throw  themselves  under  a  re¬ 
straint,  and  keep  upon  their  guard. 


*Quiniil.  lib.  1,  cap.  3.  iSenec.  de  Ira^  lib.  2,  cap.  21. 

$  Quintil.  lib.  2,  cap.  8 ;  Cic.  lib.  3,  de  Oral.  n.  36. 
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It  is  of  great  moment  also  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  their  faults. 
In  general,  we  may  hope  that  those  wherein  age,  had  education,  ignor¬ 
ance,  and  being  seduced,  and  ill-example  have  any  share,  are  not  with¬ 
out  remedy ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  believe  that  such  are  nat¬ 
urally  rooted  in  the  mind  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  will  be 
very  difficult  to  be  got  over,  such  as  double-dealing  and  hypocrisy,  flat¬ 
tery,  an  inclination  to  tell  stories,  to  sow  divisions,  to  envy  and  detraction, 
a  disposition  to  scoff,  and  especially  at  the  instructions  that  are  given 
them,  and  at  things  sacred,  a  natural  opposition  to  reason  and  what  is  a 
consequence  of  it,  a  readiness  to  take  things  otherwise  than  they  are 
meant.* 

3.  TO  SECURE  AUTHORITY  OVER  THE  CHILDREN. 

By  authority,  I  mean  a  certain  air  and  ascendant  which  inspires  re¬ 
spect  and  procures  obedience.  ’Tis  neither  age  nor  height,  the  tone  of 
the  voice  of  threatening,  by  which  this  authority  is  to  be  obtained,  but 
an  equal  disposition  of  mind  firm  and  moderate,  which  is  always  master 
of  itself,  is  guided  only  by  reason,  and  never  acts  by  fancy  or  passion. 

It  is  this  qualification  and  talent  which  keeps  all  in  order,  establishes 
an  exact  discipline,  sees  that  orders  are  observed,  saves  the  trouble  of 
reprimands,  and  prevents  almost  all  punishments.  Now  it  is  from  the 
very  first  entrance  upon  their  government  that  parents  and  masters 
should  take  this  power  upon  themselves.  If  they  do  not  seize  upon  this 
favorable  moment,  and  place  themselves  early  in  this  authority,  they 
will  have  all  the  pains  in  the  world  to  do  it  afterwards,  and  the  child 
will  domineer  at  last.  There  is,  deep  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  love 
of  independence,  which  discloses  itself  from  our  childhood,  or  even  at 
the  breast.  What  mean  those  cries,  those  tears,  the  threatening  gesture, 
and  the  eyes  sparkling  with'  rage,  in  an  infant  who  is  resolved  to  gain 
his  point  with  all  his  force,  or  is  raised  to  jealousy  against  another  ?  “I 
have  seen,”  says  St.  Augustine,  “a  child  burning  with  jealousy.  He 
could  not  yet  talk,  but  with  a  pale  countenance  could  cast  a  furious  look 
at  another  child  who  was  sucking  with  him  at  the  same  breast.”  f 

Here  we  have  the  time  and  moment  pointed  out  for  subduing  this  bad 
inclination  in  a  child,  by  inuring  him,  from  the  cradle,  to  get  the  better 
over  his  desires,  not  to  pursue  his  own  fancies  ;  but,  in  a  word,  to  yield 
and  obey.  If  we  never  gave  children  what  they  cried  for,  they  would 
learn  to  go  without  it,  nor  would  there  be  so  much  bawling  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  before  they  were  brought  to  temper,  and  consequently  they  would 
not  be  so  troublesome  to  themselves  or  others  as  they  are. 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  to  disallow  every  indulgence  to  children.  I 
am  very  far  from  such  a  disposition.  I  say  only,  we  must  not  give  them 
what  they  cry  for ;  and  if  they  redouble  their  importunity  to  obtain  it, 
we  must  let  them  know  that  they  are  expressly  refused  it  for  that  very 
reason  ;  and  this  must  be  held  as  an  indisputable  maxim,  that,  after  they 
have ’once  been  refused  anything,  we  must  resolve  never  to  grant  it  to 
their  crying  or  importuning,  unless  we  would  teach  them  to  become  im- 


*  Lettres  deplete^  tom.  i. 


+  S.  August.  Cortf.  lib.  1,  cap.  7. 
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patient  and  peevisli,  by  rewarding  them  for  tbeir  peevishness  and  impa¬ 
tience. 

We  see  with  some  parents,  that  the  children  never  ask  for  anything  at 
table,  whatever  is  set  before  them,  but  take  all  that  is  given  them,  with 
pleasure  and  thankfulness ;  in  other  houses,  they  ask  for  everything 
they  see,  and  must  be  served  before  all  the  company.  Now  whence 
arises  this  remarkable  difference,  but  from  the  different  education  they 
have  had  ?  The  younger  children  are,  the  less  their  irregular  desires 
should  be  satisfied. 

What  I  have  said  of  children  in  their  childhood,  may  be  applied  to 
them  at  any  other  age.  The  first  care  of  a  master  is  to  study  and  sound, 
a  new  scholar.  There  is  nothing  he  does  not  attempt,  no  industry  or 
artifice  he  omits,  to  get  the  better  of  him  if  he  can.  When  he  sees  all 
his  pains  and  cunning  is  to  no  purpose,  and  that  the- master  calmly  and 
quietly  opposes  to  them  a  gentle  and  reasonable  resolution,  which  always 
ends  in  making  himself  obeyed,  he  then  yields  and  cheerfully  submits, 
and  this  kind  of  little  war,  or  rather  skirmish,  where,  on  both  sides,  they, 
have  tried  each  other’s  forces,  is  happily  concluded  with  a  peace  and  a 
good  understanding,  which  make  them  easy  all  the  rest  of  the  time  they 
are  to  live  together. 

4.  TO  MAKE  one’s  SELF  BELOVED  AND  FEARED. 

The  respect  upon  which  the  authority  I  have  spoke  is  founded,  in¬ 
cludes  two  things,  fear  and  love,  which  lend  each  other  a  mutual  assist¬ 
ance,  and  are  the  two  great  springs  and  hinges  of  all  governmens  in 
general,  and  of  the  conduct  of  children  in  particular.  As  they  are  of  an 
age  wherein  reason  scarce  begins  to  show  itself,  it  is  requisite  that  fear 
should  sometimes  be  called  into  its  assistance,  and  take  its  place  ;  but  if 
it  comes  alone,  and  the  allurement  of  pleasure  does  not  follow  close  at 
its  heels,  it  is  not  long  regarded,  and  its  instructions  produce  but  a  slight 
effect,  which  soon  vanishes  upon  the  hopes  of  impunity.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that,  in  point  of  education,  the  greatest  skill  lies  in  knowing  how 
to  blend  discreetly  together  a  force  which  shall  keep  children  within  due 
bounds  without  discouragement,  and  a  mildness  which  shall  gain  upon 
them  without  indulging,  them  too  much.  Sit  rigor,  sed  non  exasperans ; 
sit  amor,  sed  non  emolliens*  On  one  hand,  the  master’s  mildness  removes 
whatever  is  hard  and  austere  from  his  office  of  command,  and  blunts  the 
point  of  it.  Hehetat  aciem  imperii,  as  Seneca  beautifully  expresses  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  prudent  severity  fixes  and  restrains  the  lightness 
and  inconstancy  of  an  age  which,  as  yet,  admits  but  of  little  reflection, 
and  is  incapable  of  governing  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  this  happy  inter¬ 
mixture  of  mildness  and  severity,  of  love  and  fear,  which  procures  the 
master  authority,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  inspires  the 
scholars  with  respect,  which  is  the  firmest  band  of  obedience  and  sub¬ 
mission,  in  such  sort,  however,  that  gentleness  and  love  must  be  pre¬ 
eminent  on  both  sides. 

But  some  will  say,  though  this  manner  of  governing  children  by  kind- 


*  St.  Oreg.  Pap. 
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ness  and  gentleness  is  easy,  perhaps,  to  a  private  tutor,  is  it  practicable 
in  the  case  of  a  principal  of  a  college,  a  regent  of  a  class,  or  a  master 
who  has  a  great  many  scholars  in  one  common  chamber  ?  And  how  is  it 
possible,  in  all  these  places,  to  keep  up  an  exact  discipline,  without  which 
no  good  is  to  be  hoped  for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  gain  the  love  of  the 
scholars  ?  I  own  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  in  this  circumstance  than 
to  keep  up  a  just  medium  between  too  great  severity  and  an  excessive 
indulgence ;  but  the  thing  is  not  impossible,  since  we  see  it  practised  by 
persons  who  have  the  rare  talent  of  making  themselves  feared,  and  still 
more  beloved.  The  whole  depends  upon  the  behavior  of  the  masters. 
If  they  are  such  as  they  should  be,  they  will  meet  with  success  propor¬ 
tionable  to  their  desires.  Quintilian  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  qualities 
of  a  good  master,  and  how  he  may  gain  the  affection  of  his  scholars : 

A  master  should  principally  assume  a  fatherly  affection  for  his  schol¬ 
ars,  and  look  upon  himself  as  filling  the  place  of  those  who  committed 
them  to  him ;  whence  he  must  exercise  the  gentleness,  patience,  and 
bowels  of  good  nature  and  tenderness  which  are  natural  to  parents. 

He  must  not  be  vicious  himself,  nor  allow  of  vice  in  others ;  he  must 
be  severe  without  roughness,  and  gentle  without  indulgence,  for  fear  of 
being  hated  or  despised. 

He  must  not  be  easily  carried  away  with  anger  and  passion,  nor  shut 
his  eyes  upon  such  faults  as  deserve  to  be  corrected. 

In  his  manner  of  teaching  he  must  be  plain,  patient,  and  exact,  and 
require  more  a  constancy  and  assiduity  of  diligence  in  his  scholars,  than 
an  excess  of  labor ;  he  must  take  pleasure  in  answering  all  the  questions 
that  shall  be  put  to  him,  and  be  even  beforehand  with  them  in  asking 
questions  of  them,  if  they  apply  not  to  him. 

He  must  not  refuse,  upon  proper  occasions,  to  give  them  the  praises 
they  deserve,  but  not  be  too  lavish  in  bestowing  his  commendations  ;  for 
as  the  one  occasions  discouragement,  the  other  gives  rise  to  a  dangerous 
security. 

If  he  is  obliged  to  reprimand  them,  he  must  be  neither  severe  nor  re¬ 
proachful.  For  what  gives  many  an  aversion  to  study  is,  that  certain 
masters  rebuke  them  with  a  scornful  air,  as  though  they  were  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  hatred. 

He  must  speak  often  to  them  of  virtue,  and  always  with  high  encomi¬ 
ums  ;  he  must  lay  it  constantly  before  them  under  an  advantageous  and 
agreeable  form,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  blessings,  and  most  worthy 
a  reasonable  man,  and  most  honorable  to  him  as  a  quality  absolutely 
necessary  to  procure  the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  mankind,  and  as  the 
only  means  of  being  truly  happy.  The  more  frequently  he  puts  them  in 
mind  of  their  duty,  the  less  he  will  be  obliged  to  punish  them.  .  .  .  Let 
him  every  day  say  something  to  them  which  they  may  carry  away  with 
them,  and  be  the  better  for.  Though  what  they  read  may  furnish  them 
with  abundance  of  good  examples,  what  is  expressly  directed  to  them 
has  a  very  different  force,  and  produces  a  quite  different  effect,  especially 
if  it  comes  from  a  master  whom  children  that  are  well  brought  up  both 
love  and  honor.  For  it  cannot  be  imagined  how  easily  we  are  led  to  copy 
after  the  persons  of  whom  we  have  a  favorable  opinion. 

These  are  the  qualifications  which  Quintilian  requires  in  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  they  equally  belong  to  all  such  as  are  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  youth. 
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5.  Of  Correction. 

In  tlie  first  place,  I  sliall  point  out  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of 
the  use  of  the  rod ;  in  the  second,  I  shall  lay  down  the  rules  we  ought 
to  follow  in  this  kind  of  correction. 

First.  The  most  common  and  shortest  way  of  correcting  children  is 
by  the  rod,  which  is  almost  the  only  remedy  that  is  known  or  made  use 
of  by  those  who  are  intrusted  with  their  education.  But  this  remedy 
becomes  more  dangerous  than  the  evil  they  would  cure,  if  employed  out 
of  reason  or  beyond  measure.  For  besides  that  the  corrections  of  the 
rod  and  the  lash,  we  are  now  speaking  of,  have  something  indecent, 
mean,  and  servile  in  them,  they  have  no  fitness  in  themselves  to  remedy 
any  fault  committed,  nor  is  there  any  cause  to  apprehend  that  such  a 
correction  may  become  useful  to  a  child,  if  the  shame  of  suffering  for 
having  done  ill  has  not  a  greater  power  over  his  mind  than  the  punish¬ 
ment  itself.  Besides,  these  corrections  give  an  incurable  aversion  to  the 
things  we  should  endeavor  to  make  them  love.  They  do  not  change  the 
humor,  nor  work  any  reformation  in  the  natural  disposition,  but  only 
restrain  it  for  a  time,  and  serve  to  make  the  passions  break  out  with 
more  violence  when  they  are  at  liberty.  They  often  stupefy  the  mind, 
and  harden  it  in  mischief.  For  a  child,  that  has  so  little  honor  as  to  be 
insensible  to  reproof,  will  accustom  himself  to  blows  like  a  slave,  and 
grow  obstinate  against  punishment. 

I  am  far  from  condemning  in  general  the  use  of  the  rod,  after  what 
has  been  said  of  it  in  several  places  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs : '  He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son,  but  he  that 
loveth  him  ehasteneth  him  betimes  *  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart 
of  a  child,  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far  from  him.’  The 
Holy  Scripture,  by  these  words  and  others  of  a  like  nature,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  design  punishment  in  general,  and  condemn  the  mistaken  tender¬ 
ness  and  blind  indulgence  of  parents  who  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  vices 
of  their  children,  and  thereby  render  them  incorrigible.  But  supposing 
that  the  word  rod  is  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  cor¬ 
rection  is  advised  for  such  dispositions  as  are  sturdy,  rough,  indocile,  un- 
tractable,  and  insensible  to  reproof  and  honor.  For  can  we  imagine  that 
the  Scripture,  which  abounds  in  charity  and  gentleness,  and  is  so  full  of 
compassion  for  the  weaknesses  of  a  more  advanced  age,  should  advise 
to  treat  children  with  severity  when  faults  are  frequently  rather  the 
effects  of  levity  than  wickedness? 

I  therefore  conclude  that  the  punishments  we  are  here  speaking  of 
should  be  employed  very  seldom,  and  for  faults  of  consequence.  These 
corrections  are  like  the  violent  remedies  which  are  used  in  violent  dis¬ 
eases  ;  they  purge,  but  alter  the  constitution  and  wear  out  the  organs. 
A  mind  controlled  by  fear  is  always  the  weaker  for  it.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  has  the  care  of  guiding  others,  if  he  would  heal,  should  first  use 
gentle  remonstrances,  try  what  he  can  do  by  persuasion,  give  a  relish,  if 
he  can,  for  honesty  and  justice,  inspire  an  hatred  against  vice,  and  a 
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value  for  virtue.  If  this  first  attempt  does  not  succeed,  he  may  pass  to 
stronger  methods  and  sharper  reproaches ;  and  lastly,  when  all  this  has 
been  employed  to  no  purpose,  he  must  come  to  corrections,  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  still  leaving  the  hopes  of  pardon  in  view,  and  reserving  the  last 
for  extreme  faults  and  desperate  ills.* 

Let  ns  compare  a  man  of  this  wisdom  and  moderation  with  a  master 
that  is  hasty,  passionate,  and  violent,  such  as  Orbilius  was,  whom  his 
scholar,  Horace,  styles  Plagosus;\  or  with  a  person  whom  Tully  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  education  of  his  children,  who  was  passionate  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  madness.  This  was  a  slave  who  had  been  set  free,  whom  Tully 
highly  valued  in  other  respects,  and  in  whom  he  placed  a  full  confi¬ 
dence.:]:  Dionysius  quidem  mild  in  amorihus  est.  Pueri  autem  aiunt  eum 
FUHENTER  III  ASCI.  8ed  liomo  nec  doctior,  nec  sanctior  fieri  potest.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  here  discern  either  good  understanding  or  pru¬ 
dence  in  Tully.  Prejudiced  in  favor  of  this  freedman,  he  does  not  seem 
to  give  heed  to  the  blame  that  was  cast  upon  him,  as  if  such  a  fault 
could  be  covered  by  learning,  or  subsist  with  the  quality  of  a  man  of 
very  great  probity,  sed  homo  nee  doctior,  nee  sanctior  fieri  potest.  He  was 
afterwards  undeceived  when  that  cowardly  and  perfidious  slave  had  be¬ 
trayed  him. 

‘  Which  of  the  two  masters,’  says  Seneca,  §  '  shall  we  most  esteem  ? 
He  who  strives  to  correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and  motives  of 
honor,  or  another  who  shall  lash  them  to  ];)ieces  for  not  repeating  their 
lesson  as  they  ought,  and  faults  of  a  like  nature  ?  If  we  undertook  to 
manage  a  horse  in  this  manner,  should  we  tame  him  by  thus  beating 
him?  Or  would  it  not  be  a  certain  way  of  making  him  skittish,  unruly, 
and  restive  ?  An  able  groom  can  manage  him  better  by  caressing  him 
with  a  gentle  hand ;  and  why  must  men  be  treated  with  more  cruelty 
than  beasts  ?  ’ 

Second.  1.  If  children  are  early  accustomed  to  submission  and  obedi¬ 
ence  by  the  steadfast  behavior  of  parents  and  masters,  and  care  is  taken 
never  to  swerve  from  it  till  such  time  as  fear  and  respect  are  grown  fa¬ 
miliar  to  them,  and  there  appears  not  the  least  shadow  of  constraint  in 
their  submission  and  obedience,  this  happy  habit  contracted  in  their 
childhood  will  almost  spare  the  necessity  of  any  after  punishment. 

3.  It  is  of  great  consequence  rightly  to  discern  what  faults  deserve  to 
be  punished,  and  what  should,  be  pardoned.  In  the  number  of  the  last 
I  place  all  such  as  happen,  through  inadvertency  or  ignorance,  and  which 
cannot  pass  for  the  eifects  of  malice  and  a  bad  intention,  as  only  those 
which  arise  from  the  will  can  make  us  culpable.  An  officer  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  out  with  him,  was  so  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  a  wild  boar,  that  made  directly  toward  them,  that  he  saved  him¬ 
self  by  exposing  the  emperor  to  danger.  The  fault  was  considerable, 
but  as  it  was  not  designed,  Augustus  was  satisfied  with  turning  it  into  a 
jest. 


♦  Seneca,  J)e  Ira,  lib.  1,  c. 
%Ad  Att.  Ep.  1,  lib.  6. 


tEp.  1,  lib.  2. 

%Senec.  De  Clem.  lib.  1,  cap.  26. 
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I  place  in  tlie  same  rank  all  tlie  faults  of  levity  and  ckildliood  wliich 
will  be  infallibly  corrected  by  time  and  age. 

Neither  do  I  think  we  ought  to  use  the  correction  of  a  rod  for  such 
failures  as  children  may  commit  in  learning  to  read,  write,  or  dance,  or 
even  in  learning  the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  except  in  certain  cases 
I  shall  mention.  Other  punishments  should  be  contrived  for  such  faults 
"as  do  not  seem  to  j)roceed  from  any  ill  disposition  of  the  heart,  or  an  in¬ 
clination  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  authority. 

3.  It  is  a  great  branch  of  merit  in  masters  to  be  able  to  find  out  different 
kinds  and  degrees  of  punishments  wherewithal  to  correct  their  scholars. 
It  depends  upon  them  to  fix  an  idea  of  shame  and  disgrace  upon  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  which  are  indifferent  of  themselves,  and  only  become  correc¬ 
tions  by  the  idea  that  is  fixed  to  them.  I  know  a  school  of  poor  chil¬ 
dren,  where  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  sensible  punishments  tha,t  is 
indicted  upon  such  as  are  naughty,  is  to  make  them  sit  on  a  separate 
bench,  with  their  hats  on,  when  any  considerable  person  comes  into  the 
school.  ’Tis  a  torment  to  them  to  remain  in  that  state  of  humiliation 
whilst  the  rest  are  standing  and  uncovered.  A  thousand  things  of  the 
like  nature  may  be  invented,  and  I  mention  this  instance  only  to  show 
that  the  whole  depends  upon  the  constant  ingenuity  of  the  master. 
There  are  children  of  quality  which  have  been  kept  in  as  much  awe 
through  an  apprehension  of  going  without  shoes,  as  others  of  being 
whipped. 

4.  The  only  vice,  in  my  opinion,  which  deserves  a  severe  treatment,  is 
obstinacy  and  mischief ;  but  then  this  obstinacy  must  be  voluntary,  cer¬ 
tain,  and  clearly  expressed.  We  must  not  give  this  name  to  faults  of 
levity  and  inconstancy,  into  which  children,  who  are  naturally  forgetful 
and  heedless,  may  frequently  -relapse^  without  leaving  us  room  to  im¬ 
agine  that  they  proceed  from  a  bad  disposition.  I  suppose  that  a  child 
has  told  a  lie.  If  it  was  through  a  violent  fear,  the  fault  is  much  less, 
and  deserves  only  to  be  gently  reprimanded.  If  it  is  voluntary,  deliber¬ 
ate,  and  obstinately  persisted  in,  it  is  then  a  fault  indeed,  and  certainly 

.  deserves  to  be  punished.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  for  Ihe  first  time  we 
should  yet  make  use  of  the  correction  of  the  rod,  which  is  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  children  should  be  exposed  to.  '  Will  a  father  of  good  under¬ 
standing,’  says  Seneca, '  disinherit  a  son  for  his  first  fault,  how  consid¬ 
erable  soever  it  maybe?  No,  doubtless.  He  will  first  use  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  his  son  return  to  his  duty,  and  to  correct,  if  possible, 
his  bad  disposition.  Nor  will  he  have  recourse  to  such  an  extremity  till 
the  case  is  grown  desperate,  and  his  patience  quite  worn  out.  A  master 
must  follow  the  like  conduct  in  proportion.’ 

5.  I  would  say  the  same  of  indocility  and  disobedience,  when  obsti¬ 
nately  persisted  in,  and  accompanied  with  an  air  of  contempt  and  re¬ 
bellion. 

6.  There  is  another  sort  of  obstinacy  which  relates  to  study,  and  may 
be  called  an  obstinate  sloth,  which  ordinarily  occasions  a  great  deal  of 

,  trouble  to  masters, — when  children  will  learn  nothing  unless  thSy  are 
compelled  to  it  by  force.  There  is  nothing,  I  own,  more  perplexing  or 
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difficult  to  manage  than  such  characters,  especially  when  insensibility 
and  indifference  are  joined  to  sloth,  as  is  very  usual.  In  this  case,  a  mas¬ 
ter  stands  in  need  of  all  his  prudence  and  industry  to  render  study,  if 
not  amiable  to  his  scholar,  at  least  supportable,  by  mixing  force  with 
mildness,  threatenings  with  promises,  and  punishments  with  reward. 
And  when  all  has  been  employed  to  no  purpose,  we  may  then  come  to 
correction,  but  not  make  it  too  common  and  habitual ;  for  then  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 

7.  When  it  is  judged  necessary  to  use  correction,  the  time  and  manner 
of  using  it  should  be  considered.  Diseases  of  the  soul  require  to  be 
treated  at  least  with  as  much  skilfulness  and  address  as  those  of  the 
body.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  a  remedy  misapplied  and  ill- 
timed.  A  wise  physician  waits  till  the  patient  is  able  to  bear  it,  and  in 
this  view  tarries  for  the  favorable  moments  of  administering  it. 

The  first  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  punish  a  child  the  moment  he 
commits  a  fault,  for  fear  of  exasperating  him,  and  causing  him  to  com¬ 
mit  new  ones  by  carrying  the  matter  to  an  extremity,  but  to  allow  him 
time  for  recollection,  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has  done,  and  grow  sensible 
that  he  has  been  to  blame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  punishment  is 
both  just  and  necessary,  and  thus  put  him  in  a  condition  of  being  the 
better  for  it. 

The  master,  again,  must  never  punish  with  passion  or  in  anger,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  fault  personally  regards  himself,  such  as  want  of  respect,  or 
any  abusive  word.  He  must  call  to  mind  what  Socrates  said  excellently 
well  to  a  slave  that  had  misbehaved  toward  him :  ‘  I  would  treat  thee  as 
thou  deservest,  was  I  not  in  a  passion* *  It  were  to  be  wished  that  all 
persons  who  have  authority  over  others  were  like  the  laws,  which  pun¬ 
ish  without  anger  or  emotion,  and  out  of  the  sole  motive  of  justice  or 
public  good.f  If  the  master  discover  himself  to  be  ever  so  little  moved 
by  a  change  of  countenance  or  alteration  of  the  tone  of  his  voice,  the 
scholar  soon  perceives  it,  and  finds  that  this  fire  was  kindled  not  through 
a  zeal  for  duty,  but  from  the  heat  of  passion.  And  this  is  enough 
to  make  him  lose  the  whole  fruit  of  the  punishment;  because  chil¬ 
dren,  young  as  they  are,  know  that  reason  alone  has  a  right  to  correct 
them. 

As  punishment  should  seldom  be  administered,  all  possible  care  is  re¬ 
quired  to  make  it  beneficial.  Let  a  child  see,  for  instance,  that  you  have 
done  all  you  could  to  avoid  coming  to  this  extreme ;  seem  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  that  you  are  under  a  necessity  of  exercising  it  against  your  incli¬ 
nation  ;  talk  before  him  with  other  persons,  how  unhappy  they  are  who 
are  so  void  of  reason  and  honor  as  to  stand  in  need  of  being  corrected  ; 
withdraw  your  usual  marks  of  friendship,  till  you  see  that  he  stands  in 
need  of  consolation ;  make  this  chastisement  public  or  private,  accord¬ 
ing  as  you  shall  judge  it  most  useful  for  the  child  either  to  be  exposed 
to  shame  or  to  see  that  he  is  spared ;  reserve  this  public  shame  as  a  last 
.  remedy  ;  make  use,  sometimes,  of  a  reasonable  person  to  talk  with  him. 


♦  lib,  1,  cte  Ira^  cap,  15. 
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and  tell  him  what  it  is  not  yet  fit  for  you  to  tell  him  yourself, — one  who 
may  cure  him  of  his  false  shame,  and  dispose  him  to  submit ;  to  whom 
the  vchild,  in  the  heat  of  his  passion,  may  open  his  heart  more  freely  than 
he  durst  do  before  you  ;  but  be  very  careful  that  you  are  never  seen  to 
demand  any  other  submissions  than  such  as  are  reasonable  and  neces¬ 
sary.  Endeavor  to  bring  him  to  a  self-condemnation,  and  that  you  may 
be  left  to  the  liberty  of  lessening  the  punishment  which  he  has  con-  , 
sented  to.  These  general  rules  must  be  applied  by  every  master  accord¬ 
ing  as  his  particular  occasions  require. 

But  if  the  child  that  is  to  be  punished  is  neither  to  be  moved  by  a 
sense  of  honor  or  shame,  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  first  correction 
he  may  feel  a  sharp  and  lasting  impression,  that  fear,  at  least,  for  want 
of  a  more  noble  motive,  may  keep  him  to  his  duty. 

I  have  no  need  to  take  notice  that  a  box  of  the  ear,  blows,  and  other 
treatments  of  the  like  sort,  are  absolutely  disallowable  in  masters. 

6.  Of  Reprimands. 

To  make  reprimands  useful,  there  are,  in  my  opinion,  three  things 
principally  to  be  considered, — the  subject,  the  time,  and  the  manner  of 
making  them. 

1.  It  is  a  very  common  mistake  to  use  reprimand  for  the  slightest 
faults,  and  such  as  are  almost  unavoidable  in  children,  which  takes 
away  all  their  force,  and  makes  them  lose  all  their  advantage.  For  by 
growing  familiar  to  them,  they  are  no  longer  affected  with  them,  and 
shall  even  make  a  jest  of  them.  I  make  a  great  difference  between  ad¬ 
monitions  and  reprimands.  The  first  savor  less  of  the  authority  of  a 
master  than  the  affection  of  a  friend.  They  are  always  accompanied 
with  an  air  and  tone  of  gentleness,  which  gives  them  a  more  agreeable 
reception ;  and  for  this  reason  they  may  more  frequently  be  used.  But 
as  reprimands  always  irritate  that  fondness  we  have  for  ourselves,  and 
often  assume  an  air  and  language  of  severity,  they  should  be  reserved 
for  more  considerable  faults,  and  consequently  be  more  seldom  used. 

2.  The  master’s  prudence  consists  in  carefully  studying  and  watching 
for  the  favorable  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  child  shall  be  most  dis¬ 
posed  to  profit  by  correction. 

Do  not,  therefore,  reprimand  a  child,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  in  his  first 
emotion,  or  your  own.  If  you  do  it  in  yours,  he  will  find  that  you  have 
been  guided  by  humor  and  inclination,  and  not  by  reason  and  friendship, 
and  you  will  lose  your  authority  without  remedy.  If  you  chide  him  im¬ 
mediately,  his  mind  is  not  at  liberty  enough  to  own  his  fault,  to  conquer 
his  passion,  and  perceive  the  importance  of  your  advice.  You  likewise  l 
expose  the  child  to  lose  the  respect  he  owes  you.  Show  him  always  that 
you  are  master  of  yourself,  and  nothing  will  let  him  see  it  better  than 
your  patience.  Watch  a  favorable  opportunity  for  several  days,  if  it  is 
requisite  to  time  well  a  correction. 

3.  Much  care  and  caution  is  required  in  our  meting  correction  and  rep¬ 
rimand.  We  must  leave  nothing  for  a  child  to  discern  in  us,  that  we 
may  hinder  the  effect  of  it.  We  must  avoid  raising  his  ill-will  by  the 
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severity  of  our  expressions,  Ms  anger  by  exaggerations,  or  Ms  pride  by 
expressions  of  contempt,* 

We  must  not  lieap  upon  him  such  a  multitude  of  reprehensions  as 
to  take  from  him  the  hope  of  being  able  to  correct  the  faults  he  is  re¬ 
proached  with.  It  might  be  advisable,  likewise,  not  to  tell  a  child  his 
fault  without  adding  some  way  how  to  get  over  it.  For  correction,  when 
it  is  sharp,  is  ajDt  to  occasion  chagrin  and  discouragement. 

We  must  avoid  giving  him  any  occasion  to  think  that  we  are  preju¬ 
diced,  lest  he  should  thence  take  occasion  to  defend  the  faults  that  are 
urged  against  him,  and  attribute  our  admonitions  to  our  prejudice. 

Neither  must  there  be  any  room  left  for  him  to  believe  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  any  interest  or  particular  passion^  or,  indeed,  by  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  his  advantage. 

We  are  sometimes  obliged,' says  Tully,  to  raise  our  voice  a  little  in 
correction,  and  to  use  somewhat  sharper  expressions,  but  tliis  should  be 
very  seldom ;  as  physicians  make  use  of  certain  remedies  only  in  neces¬ 
sity.  Further,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  all  anger  and  severity  in 
these  reproaches,  for  they  can  be  of  no^  service,  and  the  child  should  see 
that,  whatever  sharpness  we  express  in  our  reproofs,  it  is  unwillingly, 
and  only  for  his  good. 

We  may  conclude  that  reprimands  have  had  all  the  success  that  can  ' 
be  expected  from  them,  when  they  lead  a  boy  to  a  sincere  confession  of 
his  faults,  to  desire  that  he  may  be  told  of  them,  and  to  receive  the  in¬ 
structions  that  are  given  him  with  docility.  He  has  already  made  a 
great  progress  who  is  desirous  of  doing,  it.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  a 
solid  change  to  have  our  eyes  open  to  the  imperfections  which  before 
were  unknown  to  us ;  as  it  is  a  reason  to  hope  well  of  a  sick  person 
when  he  begins  to  be  sensible  of  his  ailment. 

There  are  some  children  of  so  happy  and  so  tractable  a  temper  that  it 
suffices  to  show  them  what  they  must  do>  and  without  standing  in  need 
of  long  instructions  from  a  master,  they  shall  seisie  upon  what  is  good 
and  honest  at  the  first  signal,  and  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  it,  Ra- 
pacict  mrtutis  ingenia.  You  would  say  they  had  in  them  some  secret 
sparks  of  every  virtue,  which,  in  order  to  unfold  themselves  and  catch 
fire,  require  only  a  slight  blast  and  a  bare  notice.  These  characters  are 
scarce,  and  they  have  seldom  need  of  any  guides. 

There  are  others  who  have,  indeed,  a  pretty  good  capacity,  but  seem  at 
first  of  a  slow  apprehension,  either  from  want  of  talcing  due  pains,  or 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  in  too  tender  a  manner,  and  educated 
in  an  entire  ignorance  of  their  duty,  have  contracted  a  great  number  of 
ill  habits  which  are  like  a  rust,  difficult  to  be  rubbed  off.  A  master  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  boys  of  this  character,  and  seldom  fails  of  sub¬ 
duing  these  faults  when  he  strives  to  do  it  with  mildness  and  patience. 

7.  Reasoning  with  the  Children  ;  Use  of  Praises  and  Rewards. 

I  call  reasoning  with  the  boys,  the  acting  always  without  passion  and 
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Immor,  and  giving  tliem  a  reason  of  our  behavior  towards  them.  It  is 
requisite,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  to  pursue  all  possible  means  to  make 
the  things  you  require  pf  them  agreeable  to  the  children.  Have  you 
anything  displeasing  to  propose  to  them  ?  Let  them  know  that  the  pain 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  pleasure ;  show  them  always  the  usefulness 
of  what  you  teach  them ;  let  them  see  the  use  of 'it  with  reference  to 
conversation  with  the  world  and  the  duties  of  particular  stations.  This, 
tell  them,  is  to  enable  you  to  do  well  what  you  are  one  day  to  do ;  Tis  to 
form  your  judgment,  ’tis  to  accustom  you  to  reason  well  upon  all  the 
affairs  of  life.  It  is  requisite  to  show  them  a  solid  and  agreeable  end  of 
their  actions,  which  may  support  them  in  their  labor,  and  never  pretend 
to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  by  a  bare  absolute  authority. 

If  the  case  requires  punishment  or  chiding,  ’twill  be  proper  to  appeal 
to  themselves  as  judges,  to  make  them  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  using  them  in  that  manner,  and  to  demand  of  them  whether  they 
think  it  possible  to  act  otherwise.  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  in 
conjunctures  where  the  just  but  grievous  severity  of  their  correction  or 
public  reprimand  might  have  provoked  and  exasperated  the  scholars,  to 
see  the  impression  the  account  I  gave  them  cf  my  conduct  has  made 
upon  them,  and  how  they  have  blamed  themselves,  and  allowed  that  I 
could  not  treat  them  otherwise.  For  I  owe  this  justice  to  most  part  of 
the  boys  I  have  brought  up,  to  own  here  that  I  have  almost  always 
found  them  reasonable,  though  not  exempt  from  faults.  Children  are 
capable  of  hearing  reason  sooner  than  is  imagined,  and  they  love  to  be 
treated  like  reasonable  creatures  from  their  infancy.  We  should  keep 
up  in  them  this  good  opinion  and  notion  of  honor  which  they  pretend  to, 
and  make  use  of  it,  as  much  as  possible,  as  an  universal  means  to  bring 
them  to  the  end  we  propose. 

They  are  likewise  very  much  affected  with  praise.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  an  advantage  of  this  weakness,  and  strive  to  raise  it  in  them  to  a 
virtue.  We  should  run  a  risk  of  discouraging  them  were  we  nev'er  to 
praise  them  when  they  do  well ;  and  though  we  have  reason  to  be  afraid 
of  commendations,  lest  we  should  increase  their  vanity,  we  must  strive 
to  make  use  of  them  for  their  encouragement  without  making  them  con¬ 
ceited  ;  for  of  all  the  motives  that  are  proper  to  affect  a  reasonable  soul, 
there  are  none  more  powerful  than  honor  and  sliame  ;  and  when  we  have 
once  brought  the  children  to  be  sensible  of  it,  we  have  gained  everything. 
They  find  a  pleasure  in  being  commended  and  esteemed,  especially  by 
their  parents  and  those  upon  whom  they  depend.  If,  therefore,  we  caress 
them  and  commend  them  when  they  do  well ;  if  we  look  coldly  and  con¬ 
temptibly  upon  them  when  they  do  ill,  and  religiously  observe  this  kind 
of  behavior  toward  them, — this  twofold  treatment  will  have  a  much 
greater  effect  upon  their  mind  than  either  threatenings  or  punishments. 

But  to  make  this  practice  useful,  there  are  two  things  to  be  observed. 
First,  when  the  parents  or  masters  are  displeased  with  a  child,  and  look 
coldly  upon  him,  it  is  requisite  that  all  those  who  are  about  him  should 
treat  him  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  he  never  finds  any  consolation  in 
the  caresses  of  governesses  or  servants  ;  for  then  he  is  forced  to  submit. 
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and  naturally  conceives  an  aversion  for  the  faults  which  draw  upon 
him  a  general  contempt.  In  the  second  place,  when  parents  or  masters 
have  shown  themselves  displeased,  they  must  b§  careful,  contrary  to  the 
common  custom,  not  presently  to  put  on  the  same  cheerfulness  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  or  show  the  same  fondness  to  the  child  as  usual,  for  he  will 
learn  not  to  mind  if  when  he  knows  that  chiding  is  a  storm  hut  of  a 
short  duration,  which  he  need  only  suffer  to  pass  by.  They  must  not, 
therefore,  be  restored  to  favor  without  difficulty,  and  their  pardon  be 
deferred  till  such  time  as  their  application  to  do  better  has  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  repentance. 

Children  may  be  rewarded  by  innocent  plays  intermixed  with  some 
industry  ;  by  walking  abroad  where  the  conversation  may  be  advanta¬ 
geous  ;  by  little  presents,  which  may  be  kinds  of  prizes,  such  as  pictures 
or  prints  ;  by  books  neatly  bound ;  by  the  sight  of  such  things  as  are 
curious  and  uncommon  in  arts  and  professions, — as,  for  instance,  the 
manner  of  making  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins,  of  melting  of  glass,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  a  thousand  other  things  of  that  kind.  The  industry  of  parents 
and  masters  lies  in  the  invention  of  such  rewards,  in  varying  them,  and 
making  them  desired  and  expected  ;  keeping  always  a  certain  order,  and 
beginning  constantly  with  the  most  simple,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible.  But  in  general  they  must  keep  exactly  to  what  they 
have  promised,  and  make  it  a  point  of  duty  and  indispensable  honor 
never  to  disappoint  the  children. 

8.  Strict  Observance  of  Truth. 

Dissimulation,  tricking,  and  bad  excuses  come  very  near  to  lying,  and 
infallibly  lead  to  it.  A  child  should  be  told  that  he  should  rather  be 
pardoned  for  twenty  faults,  than  a  bare  dissimulation  of  the  truth  for 
hiding  one  only  by  bad  excuses.  When  he  frankly  confesses  what  he 
has  done,  fail  not  to  commend  his  ingenuity,  and  pardon  what  he  has 
done  amiss  without  ever  reproaching  him  with-it,  or  speaking  to  him  of 
it  afterwards.  If  this  confession  becomes  frequent,  and  turns  into  a 
habit,  only  to  escape  without  punishment,  the  master  must  have  less  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  because  it  would  then  be  no  more  than  a  trick,  and  not  pro¬ 
ceed  from  simplicity  and  sincerity. 

Everything  that  the  children  see  or  hear  from  their  parents  or  masters 
must  serve  to  make  them  in  love  with  truth,  and  give  them  a  contempt 
for  all  double  dealing.  Thus  they  must  never  make  use  of  any  counter¬ 
feit  pretence  to  quiet  them  or  to  persuade  them  to  do  what  they  have  a 
mind,  or  make  them  any  promises  or  threatenings  without  their  being 
sensible  that  the  performance  will  soon  after  follow.  For  by  this  means 
they  will  be  taught  tricking,  to  which  they  have  already  but  too  much 
inclination. 

To  prevent  it  they  must  be  brought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  be 
taught  to  tell  ingenuously  what  pleases  them  or  what  makes  them  un¬ 
easy.  They  must  be  told  that  tricking  always  proceeds  from  a  bad  dis¬ 
position,  for  nobody  uses  it  but  with  a  view  to  dissemble, — as  not  being 
such  an  one  as  he  ought  to  be,  or  from  desiring  such  things  as  are  dis- 
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allowable,  or  if  otherwise,  from  taking  dishonest  means  to  come  at  them. 
Let  the  children  see  how  ridiculous  such  tricks  are  as  they  see  practised 
upon  pthers,  which  have  generally  a  bad  success,  and  serve  only  to  make 
them  contemptible.  Make  them  ashamed  of  themselves  when  you  catch 
them  in  any  dissimulation.  Take  from  them,  from  time  to  time,  what 
they  are  fond  of,  if  they  have  endeavored  to  obtain  it  by  any  trick,  and 
tell  them  they  shall  have  it  when  they  ask  for  it  plainly  and  without  ar¬ 
tifice. 

’Tis  upon  this  point  especially  they  must  be  put  in  mind  of  their 
honor.  Make  them  comprehend  the  difference  that  there  is  between  a 
child  that  loves  truth  and  sincerity,  upon  whose  word  one  may  rely,  in 
whom  one  may  fully  confide,  and  who  is  looked  upon  as  incapable  not 
only  of  lying  and  forgery,  but  of  the  least  dissimulation ;  and  another 
child  who  is  always  suspected  and  distrusted,  and  never  believed,  even 
though  he  speaks  truth.  We  should  carefully  set  before  them  what 
Cornelius  Nepos  observes  of  Epaminondas  (and  Plutarch  says  the  same 
of  Aristides),  that  he  was  so  fond  of  truth  that  he  never  told  a  lie,  not 
even  in  a  jest. 

•  9.  Boys  must  "be  Genteel,  Neat,  and  Exact. 

Good  breeding  is  one  of  the  qualities  which  parents  most  desire  in 
their  children.  The  value  they  set  upon  it  arises  from  their  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  world,  where  they  find  that  almost  everything  is  j  udged  of 
by  its  outside.  In  short,  the  want  of  politeness  takes  off  very  much 
from  the  most  solid  merit,  and  makes  virtue  itself  seem  less  valuable 
and  lovely.  A  rough  diamond  can  never  serve  as  an  ornament ;  it  must 
be  polished  before  it  can  be  shown  to  advantage. 

In  talking  thus  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  exercise  the  children,  or 
bring  them  up  by  measure  and  method  to  all  the  formal  ceremonies 
which  are  fashionable  in  the  world.  Such  treatment  will  only  give 
them  false  notions,  and  fill  them  with  a,  foolish  vanity.  Besides,  this 
methodical  civility,  which  consists  only  in  forms  of  insipid  compliments 
and  the  affectation  of  doing  everything  by  rule  and  measure,  is  often 
more  offensive  than  a  natural  clownishness.  A  behavior  not  over  cour¬ 
teous,  a  bow  ill  made,  a  hat  clumsily  taken  off,  and  a  compliment  ill- 
turned,  may  deserve  some  little-  notice  to  be  taken  of  them  in  an  easy 
and  gentle  manner,  but  does  not  deserve  sharp  chiding  or  the  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  shame  before  company,  and  much  less  to  be  punished  with  se¬ 
verity.  The  going  abroad  into  the  world  will  soon  correct  these  misde¬ 
meanors. 

But  the  object  is  togO'to  the  principle  and  root  of  the  evil,  and  to  con¬ 
quer  certain  dispositions  in  the  boys,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
rules  of  society  and  conversation ;  such  as  a  savage  and  clownish  rude¬ 
ness,  which  makes  them  careless  about  what  may  please  or  displease 
those  that  are-  about  them ;  self-love,  which  is  concerned  only  in  procur¬ 
ing  its  own  profit  and  advantage  ;  a  haughtiness  and  pride  which  tempt 
us  to  look  upon  everything  as  our  due,  without  our  being  under  any  ob¬ 
ligation.  tO/  others ;  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  finding  fault,  and  raillery. 
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wliicli  blames  everything,  and  takes  pleasure  only  in  giving  pain.  These 
are  the  faults  against  which  we  must  declare  an  open  war.  Such  boys 
as  have  been  accustomed  to  be  complaisant  toward  their  companions,  to 
oblige  them  to  yield  to  them  upon  occasion,  to  say  nothing  which  may 
offend  them,  and  not  be  easily  offended  themselves  at  the  discourse  of 
others, — boys  of  this  character,  when  they  come  abroad  into  the  world, 
will  soon  learn  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  breeding. 

It  is  also  to  be  wished  that  children  should  be  accustomed  to  neatness, 
order,  and  exactness ;  that  they  take  care  of  their  dress,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  such  day^  as  they  go  abroad ;  and  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  set  in  order  in  their  chambers  and  upon  their  tables, 
and  every  book  put  in  its  place  when  they  have  done  with  it ;  that  they 
should  be  ready  to  discharge  their  different  duties  precisely  at  the  time 
appointed.  This  exactness  is  of  great  importance  at  all  times  and  in 
every  station  of  life. 

All  this  is  to  be  wished  for,  but  must  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  exacted 
with  severity,  nor  under  pain  of  correction.  For  we  must  always  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  faults  which  arise  from  the  levity  of  their  age,  from  such 
as  spring  from  indocility  and  perverseness.  My  method  was  to  bring 
the  boys  to  be  very  civil  to  such  strangers  as  entered  into  the  court  dur¬ 
ing  their  recreation,  and  almost  scrupulously  exact  in  repairing  to  every 
.exercise  at  the  first  sound  of  the  clock,  but  not  by  menaces  or  correc¬ 
tions.  I  publicly  used  to  commend  them  for  their  civility  to  strangers, 
who  complimented  me  upon  it,  and  for  the  readiness  wherewith  they 
quitted  their  play,  because  they  knew  it  would  please  me,  I  sometimes 
added,  that  though  some  of  them  were  wanting  in  their  little  duties,  I 
judged  it  must  be  through  inadvertency,  which  was  not  surprising  in  the 
heat  of  play.  I  desired  them  to  be  more  careful  for  the  future,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  companions  ;  and  I  suc- 
iCeeded  better  by  these  civilities  than  I  could  have  done  by  all  the  chid¬ 
ing  and  menaces  in  the  world. 

10.  Study  must  he  made  Agreeable. 

This  point  depends  very  much  on  the  first  impressions,  and  it  should 
be  the  great  care  of  masters  who  teach  children  their  letters,  to  do  it  in 
such  manner  that  a  child  who  is  not  yet  capable  of  being  fond  of  his 
book  should  not  take  an  aversion  to  it,  and  the  dislike  continue  when  he 
grows  up.  For  this  reason,  says  Quintilian,  his  study  must  be  made  a 
diversion  to  him.  The  master  must  proceed  by  asking  him  easy  ques¬ 
tions.  He  must  be  encouraged  by  commendation,  and  allowed  to  set 
some  value  upon  himself,  and  be  pleased  with  having  learned  anything. 
Sometimes  Avhat  he  refuses  to  learn  must  be  taught  another,  to  raise  his 
jealousy.  We  must  enter  into  little  disputes  with  him,  and  let  him  think 
that  he  has  often  the  better  ;  we  must  entice  him  likewise  by  little  re¬ 
wards,  which  children  at  that  age  are  very  fond  of. 

But  the  great  secret,  sa3^s  Quintilian  further,  to  make  children  love 
dheir  books,  is  to  make  them  fond  of  their  master.  In  this  case  they 
willingly  give  ear  to  him,  become  tractable  by  him,  strive  to  please  him. 
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and  take  a  pleasure  in  liis  lessons.  They  readily  receive  his  advice  and 
correction,  are  much  affected  with  his  commendation,  and  strive  to  merit 
his  friendship  by  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duty. 

There  is  implanted  in  children,  as  in  all  mankind,  a  natural  spirit  of 
curiosity,  or  desire  of  knowledge  and  information,  of  which  a  good  use 
may  be  made  toward  rendering  their  study  agreeable.  As  everything  is 
new  to  them,  they  are  continually  asking  questions,  and  inquiring  the 
name  and  use  of  everything  they  see.  And  they  should  be  answered 
without  expressing  any  pain  or  uneasiness.  Their  curiosity  should  be 
commended,  and  satisfied  by  clear  and  express  answers,  without  anything 
in  them  that  is  deceitful  or  illusory ;  for  they  will  soon  find  it  out  and 
be  shocked  at  it. 

In  every  art  and  science  the  first  elements  and  principles  have  some¬ 
thing  in  them  that  is  dry  and  disheartening ;  for  which  reason  it  is  of 
great  service  to  abridge  and  facilitate  the  rudiments  of  the  languages 
which  are  taught  to  children,  and  to  take  oflP  from  the  bitterness  of  them 
as  agreeably  as  we  can. 

When  they  are  privately  brought  up,  a  careful  and  skilful  master 
omits  nothing  that  may  make  study  agreeable  to  them.  He  takes  their 
time,  studies  their  taste,  consults  their  humor,  intermixes  diversion  with 
labor,  seems  to  leave  the  choice  to  them,  does  not  make  their  study  reg¬ 
ular,  stirs  them  uj)  to  it  sometimes  by  refusing  it,  and  by  the  cessation, 
or,  rather,  interruption  of  it.  In  a  word,  he  puts  on  a  thousand  shapes, 
and  invents  a  thousand  artifices  to  compass  what  he  aims  at. 

This  way  in  college  is  not  practicable.  In  a  common  chamber  and  a 
numerous  class,  discipline  and  good  order  require  an  uniform  rule,  and 
that  all  should  follow  it  exactly  ;  and  herein  lies  the  great  difficulty 
of  managing  them.  A  master  must  have  a  good  capacity,  a  great  deal 
of  skill  to  guide  and  direct  the  reins  of  so  many  different  characters, 
whereof  some  are  brisk  and  impetuous,  others  slow  and  phlegmatic ; 
•whereof  some  want  the  spur,  and  others  the  bridle, — to  manage,  I  say, 
all  these  dispositions  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  so  as  to  make  them  all 
move  by  concert,  and  lead  all  to  the  same  point,  notwithstanding  this 
difference  of  temper.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  the  business  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ’tis  here  that  the  greatest  ability  and  prudence  are  required. 

This  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  great  gentleness,  reason,  moderation, 
coolness,  and  patience.  This  great  principle  must  be  always  in  view, 
that  study  depends  upon  the  will,  which  admits  of  no  constraint.  8tu- 
dium  discendi  wluntate  quae  cogi  non  potest  constat.  We  may  confine 
the  b  idy,  make  a  scholar  sit  at  his  table  against  his  inclination,  double 
his  labor  by  punishment,  force  him  to  finish  a  task  that  is  imposed  on 
him,  and,  for  that  end,  take  away  from  him  his  play  and  recreation ;  but 
can  laboring  thus  upon  force  be  properly  called  study  ?  And  what  will 
follow  upon  it  but  the  hatred  both  of  books  and  learning  and  masters, 
too,  very  often  as  long  as  they  live  ?  The  will,  therefore,  must  be  gained, 
and  this  can  only  be  by  mildness,  friendliness,  and  persuasion,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  allurement  of  pleasure. 

As  we  are  born  idle,  enemies  to  labor,  and  still  more  to  constraint,  it 
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is  not  surprising  that,  as  all  the  pleasure  lies  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
trouble  on  the  other — all  the  trouble  in  study,  and  all  the  pleasure  in 
diversion— a  child  should  bear  the  one  with  impatience,  and  run  zeal¬ 
ously  after  the  other.  The  skill  of  the  master  lies  in  making  study 
agreeable,  and  teaching  his  scholar  to  find  a  pleasure  in  it ;  to  which 
end  play  and  recreation  may  very  much  contribute. 

11.  Rest  and  Recreation. 

A  great  many  reasons  oblige  us  to  grant  rest  and  recreation  to  the 
children.  First,  the  care  of  their  health,  which  should  go  before  that  of 
knowledge.  Now  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  it  than  too  long  and 
constant  an  application,  which  insensibly  wears  and  weakens  the  organs, 
which  in  that  age  are  very  tender,  and  incapable  of  taking  great  pains. 
And  this  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  entreating  parents  not 
to  push  their  children  too  much  upon  study  in  their  early  years,  but  to 
deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  make  a  figure  before  their 
time.  For  besides  that  these  ripe  fruits  seldom  come  to  maturity,  and 
their  early  advancements  resemble  those  seeds  that  are  cast  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  which  spring  up  immediately,  but  take  no  root, 
nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  health  of  children  than  these  untimely 
efforts,  though  the  ill  effect  be  not  immediately  perceived. 

If  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  body,  they  are  no  less  dangerous  to  the 
mind,  which  is  exhausted  and  rendered  dull  by  a  continual  application, 
and,  like  the  earth,  stands  in  need  of  a  stated  alternative  of  labor  and 
rest,  in  order  to  preserve  its  force  and  vigor. 

Besides,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  boys,  after  they  have  re¬ 
freshed  themselves  awhile,  return  to  their  studies  with  more  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  a  better  heart,  and  this  little  relaxation  animates  them  with 
fresh  courage,  whereas  constraint  shocks  and  disheartens  them. 

I  add  with  Quintilian,  and  the  boys  will  doubtless  agree  to  it,  that  a 
moderate  inclination  for  play  should  not  displease  in  them,  as  it  is  often 
a  mark  of  vivacity.  •  In  short,  can  we  expect  much  ardor  for  study  in  a 
child  who,  at  an  age  that  is  naturally  brisk  and  gay,  is  always  heavy, 
pensive,  and  indifferent  even  for  its  play  ? 

But  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we  must  use  discretion  and  observe 
a  medium  which  consists  in  not  refusing  them  diversion,  for  fear  they 
should  grow  out  of  love  with  study,  and  likewise  in  not  granting  too 
much,  for  fear  they  should  grow  habituated  to  idleness. 

The  choice  in  this  point  requires  some  care ;  we  need  be  under  no  con¬ 
cern  about  procuring  them  pleasures, — they  invent  enough  of  them¬ 
selves.  It  suffices  to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  observe  them  with¬ 
out  constraint,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  temper  when  they  grow  too 
warm. 

The  diversions  they  love  best,  and  which  are  likewise  most  suitable  to 
them,  are  such  as  are  attended  with  some  bodily  motion.  They  are  sat¬ 
isfied  if  they  do  but  often  change  place.  A  ball,  a  kite,  a  top,  are  an 
high  delight  to  them,  as  also  walking  and  running. 

There  are  plays  of  ingenuity,  wherein  there  is  instruction  mixed  with 
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diversion,  wliicli  may  sometimes  find  a  place  when  the  body  is  less  dis¬ 
posed  for  motion,  or  the  time  and  season  oblige  them  to  be  confined 
within  doors. 

As  play  is  designed  for  a  recreation,  I  question  whether  we  ought  com¬ 
monly  to  allow  the  children  such  as  require  almost  as  much  application 
as  study.  James  the  first,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  instructions  he 
left  his  son  how  to  govern  well,  amongst  other  advice  concerning  play, 
forbids  him  chess,  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  rather  a  study  than  a  recre¬ 
ation. 

Plays  of  hazard,  such  as  cards  and  dice,  which  are  now  become  so 
fashionable,  deserve  still  more  to  be  forbid  the  boys.  ’Tis  a  shame  to 
our  age,  that  rational  persons  cannot  pass  a  few  hours  together  without 
cards  in  their  hands.  It  will  be  well  for  the  scholars  if  they  carry  from 
college,  and  long  retain,  an  ignorance  and  contempt  for  all  diversions 
of  this  nature. 

It  is  a  principle  in  education,  which  cannot  be  too  much  inculcated 
upon  parents  and  masters,  to  inspire  children  in  general  with  a  taste  for 
such  things  as  are  simple.  They  should  neither  feed  upon  delicate 
dishes,  nor  be  entertained  with  elegant  diversions.  The  temper  of  the 
soul  is  corrupted,  as  well  as  the  taste,  by  the  pursuit  of  sharp  and  poig¬ 
nant  pleasures ;  and  as  the  use  of  ragouts  makes  common  food  that  is 
plainly  dressed  seem  tasteless  and  insipid,  so  great  emotions  of  the  soul 
procure  a  disrelish  to  the  ordinary  diversions  of  youth. 

We  see  parents,  says  M.  de  Fenelon,  that  are  otherwise  well-designing 
people,  carry  their  children  themselves  to  the  public  shows,  and  pretend 
by  thus  mixing  poison  with  healthful  food,  to  give  them  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  and  would  look  upon  it  as  cruel  and  austere  to  deny  them  this 
medley  of  good  and  evil.  He  must  be  very  little  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  does  not  see  that  this  sort  of  diversion  cannot  fail  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  disgust  in  the  boys  for  the  serious  and  busy  life,  to  which,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  designed,  and  make  ,them  consider  plain  and  innocent 
pleasures  as  insipid  and  insupportable. 

12.  Tuition  of  Boys  by  Discourse  and  Example. 

What  I  have  lately  said  shows  how  much  this  is  an  indispensable  duty 
of  masters.  As  it  is  often  requisite  to  fortify  the  children  beforehand 
against  the  discourses  and  examples  of  their  parents,  as  well  as  against 
the  false  prejudices  and  false  principles  that  are  delivered  in  common 
conversations,  and  authorized  by  an  almost  general  practice  ;  they  should 
be  to  them  that  guardian  and  monitor  which  Seneca  so  often  speaks  of, 
to  keep  them  or  deliver  them  from  popular  errors,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  such  principles  as  are  conformable  to  right  and  sound  reason.  It  is 
requisite,  therefore,  that  they  have  a  thorough  sense  of  themselves ;  that 
they  think  and  talk  always  of  wisdom  and  truth.  For  nothing  can  be 
said  before  children  without  effect,  and  they  regulate  their  fears  and  de¬ 
sires  by  the  discourses  they  hear. 

’Tis  for  this  reason  that  Quintilian,  as  we  have  already  observed,  ad¬ 
vises  masters  to  speak  often  to  their  disciples  of  honesty  and  justice. 
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And  Seneca  informs  ns  of  tlie  wonderful  effects  wliicli  the  lively  exhor¬ 
tations  of  his  produced  upon  him  : 

I 

It  is  scarce  to  be  imagined  how  great  an  impression  such  discourses  aro 
capable  of  making ;  for  the  tender  minds  of  youth  are  readily  inclined 
to  the  side  of  virtue.  As  they  are  tractable,  and  not  as  yet  infected  by 
corruption,  they  easily  yield  to  truth,  provided  an  understanding  advo¬ 
cate  pleads  its  cause  before  them,  and  speaks  in  its  favor.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  heard  Attains  inveigh  against  vice,  error,  and  irregularity, 
I  pitied  mankind,  and  thought  nothing  great  and  valuable  but  a  man 
that  was  capable  of  thinking  as  he  did.  When  he  undertook  to  set  off 
the  advantages  of  poverty,  and  to  prove  that  whatever  is  more  than  nec¬ 
essary  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  a  useless  charge  and  an  inconvenient 
burden,  he  made  me  wish  to  go  poor  out  of  his  school.  When  he  ex¬ 
claimed  against  pleasure,  commended  chastity,  frugality,  and  purity,  I 
found  myself  disposed  to  quit  the  most  lawful  and  allowable  pleasures. 

There  is  still  another  shorter  and  surer  way  of  conducting  the  boys 
to  virtue,  and  this  is  by  example.  For  the  language  of  actions  is  far 
stronger  and  more  persuasive  than  that  of  words.  Longum  iter  est  per 
praeccpta,  hreve  and  efficax  per  exempla.  ’Tis  a  great  happiness  for  boys 
to  be  under  masters  whose  lives  are  a  continual  instruction  to  them, 
whose  actions  never  contradict  their  lessons,  who  do  what  they  advise 
and  shun  what  they  blame,  and  who  are  still  more  admired  when  seen 
than  when  they  are  heard. 

Something  seems  still  to  be  wanting  to  what  I  have  said  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  concerning  the  different  duties  of  a  master ;  and  yet  parents  would 
surely  think  themselves  very  happy  if  they  found  such  for  their_  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  yet  I  desire  the  reader  to  observe  that  all  I  have  hitherto  said 
has  been  drawn  solely  from  Paganism ;  that  Lycurgus,  Plato,  Tully, 
Seneca,  and  Quintilian  have  lent  me  their  thoughts,  and  supplied  the 
rules  which  I  have  laid  down ;  that  what  I  have  borrowed  from  other 
authors  does  not  go  beyond  their  sphere,  nor  rise  above  the  maxims  and 
notions  of  the  Heathen.  Something,  therefore,  is  still  wanting  to  the 
duties  of  a  master,  and  this  remains  to  be  spoke  to  under  the  last  article. 

13.  Christian  Piety,  Religion,  and  Zeal  for  the  Children’s  Salvation. 

St.  Augustine  says,  that  though  Tully’s  treatise,  entitled  ‘  Hortensius,’ 
was  very  agreeable  to  him,  and  the  reading  of  it  had  paved  the  way  to 
his  conversion  by  inspiring  him  with  an  eager  desire  after  wisdom,  there 
was,  notwithstanding,  still  something  wanting,  because  he  found  hot 
there  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  that  whatever  did  not  bear  that  sacred 
name,  however  well  conceived,  however  elegantly  written,  and  however 
true  it  might  be,  did  not  entirely  carry  away  his  heart.*  I  think,  like¬ 
wise,  that  my  reader  should  not  be  wholly  satisfied,  but  still  find  some¬ 
thing  wanting  in  what  I  have  written  concerning  the  duty  of  masters  as 
they  meet  not  there  with  the  name  of  Christ,  and  discover  no  footsteps 
of  Christianity  in  the  precepts  which  relate  to  the  education  of  Christian 
children. 


■*  Conf.  lib.  3,  cap.  4. 
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What,  then,  is  a  Christian  master  who  is  entrusted  with  the  education 
of  youth  ?  He  is  a  man  into  whose  hands  Christ  has  committed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children,  whom  He  has  redeemed  with  His  blood,  and  for  whom 
He  has  laid  down  His  life ;  in  whom  He  dwells,  as  in  His  house  and  tem¬ 
ple  ;  whom  He  considers  as  His  members,  as  His  brethren  and  co-heirs, 
of  whom  He  will  make  so  many  kings  and  priests,  who  shall  reign  and 
serve  God  with  Him  and  by  Him  to  all  eternity.  And  for  what  end  has 
He  committed  them  to  his  care  ?  Is  it  barely  to  make  them  poets,  ora¬ 
tors,  and  men  of  learning  ?  Who  dare  presume  to  say  or  even  to  think 
so  ?  He  has  committed  them  to  their  care,  in  order  to  preserve  in  them 
the  precious  and  inestimable  depositum  of  innocence,  which  He  has  im¬ 
printed  in  their  souls  by  baptism,  in  order  to  make  them  true  Christians. 
This  is  the  true  end  and  design  of  the  education  of  children,  and  all  the 
rest  are  but  the  means.  Now  how  great  and  noble  an  addition  does  the 
office  of  a  master  receive  from  so  honorable  a  commission  ?  But  what 
care,  what  attention  and  vigilance,  and,  above  all,  how  great  a  depend¬ 
ence  upon  Christ  does  it  require  ? 

In  this  last  circumstance  lies  all  the  merit,  and  at  the  same  time  all 
the  consolation  of  masters.  They  have  need,  in  the  government  of  chil¬ 
dren,  of  capacity,  prudence,  patience,  mildness,  resolution,  and  authority. 
How  great  a  consolation  is  it  to  a  master  to  be  fully  persuaded  that 
Christ  gives  all  these  qualifications,  and  grants  them  to  the  humble  and 
persevering  petitioner,  and  that  he  may  say  to  Him  with  the  prophet, 

‘  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  my  patience  and  my  strength.  Thou  art  my  light  and 
my  council,  Thou  subduest  the  little  people  under  me  whom  Thou  hast 
committed  to  my  care.  Leave  me  not  to  myself  one  moment,  but  grant 
me,  for  the  direction  of  others,  and  for  my  own  salvation,  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  council  and  strength,  the  spirit 
of  knowledge  and  piety,  and,  above  all,  the  spirit  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.’ 

When  a  master  has  received  this  spirit,  his  work  is  done.  This  spirit 
is  a  master  within,  which  dictates  to  him,  and  teaches  him  all  that  is 
requisite,  and  upon  every  occasion  points  out  to  him  his  duty,  and  teaches 
him  to  practise  it.  One  great  mark  of  his  having  received  it,  is  that  he 
finds  in  himself  a  great  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  the  children ;  that  he  is 
affected  with  their  dangers,  and  touched  with  their  faults  ;  that  he  oft 
reflects  upon  the  value  of  the  innocence  which  they  have  received  in 
baptism  ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  recover  it  when  once  it  is  lost ;  what  ac¬ 
count  must  he  give  to  Christ,  who  has  placed  him  as  a  sentinel  to  guard 
it,  if  the  enemy  carries  off  so  precious  a  treasure  while  he  is  asleep.  A 
good  master  must  apply  to  himself  those  words  which  God  was  continu¬ 
ally  resounding  in  the  ears  of  Moses,  the  conductor  of  His  people :  *  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nurse  beareth  the  sucking  child.’  He  must  expe¬ 
rience  somewhat  of  the  tenderness  and  concern  of  St.  Paul  for  the  Gala¬ 
tians,  ‘  for  whom  he  felt  the  pains  of  childbirth,  till  Christ  was  formed 
in  them.’ 

I  cannot  avoid  applying  here  to  the  masters  some  of  the  instructions 
which  are  given  in  a  letter  to  a  superior  upon  her  obligations,  nor  too 
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earnestly  exhort  them  to  read  that  letter  with  care,  which  suits  so  well 
with  their  circumstances.* 

1.  The  first  means  of  preserving  the  talent  which  has  been  committed 
to  your  care,  and  to  increase  it,  is  to  labor  with  fresh  zeal  to  procure  your 
own  satisfaction.  You  are  God’s  instrument  towards  these  children  ;  you 
must,  therefore,  be  strictly  united  to  Him.  You  are  the  channel,  and, 
therefore,  you  should  be  filled.  It  is  your  part  to  draw  down  blessings 
upon  others ;  you  must  not,  therefore,  turn  them  aside  from  falling  upon 
your  own  head. 

2.  The  second  means  is  not  to  expect  fruit  if  you  do  not  labor  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  that  is,  as  He  Himself  labored  in  the  sanctification  of 
men.  He  began  with  giving  an  example  of  all  the  virtues  He  has  re¬ 
quired  from  them.f  His  humility  and  gentleness  were  astonishing.  He 
gave  His  life  and  blood  for  His  sheep.  See  here  the  example  of  shep¬ 
herds,  and  discern  your  own.  Never  take  your  eyes  from  this  divine 
model.  Bring  forth  thus,  thus  train  up  your  disciples,  who  are  now  be¬ 
come  your  children.  Think  less  of  chiding  them  than  of  procuring  their 
love  ;  and  think  only  of  gaining  their  love,  in  order  to  plant  the  love  of 
Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  after  that,  if  possible,  to  blot  you  out  of  their 
minds. 

3.  The  third  means  is  to  expect  nothing  from  your  own  care,  your  own 
prudence,  your  own  light  and  labor,  but  only  from  the  grace  of  God.  He 
rarely  blesses  those  who  are  not  humble.  We  speak  in  vain  to  the  ears 
if  He  speaks  not  to  the  heart.  We  water  and  plant  in  vain,  unless  He 
gives  the  increase. 

We  think  to  do  wonders  by  multiplying  words.  We  think  to  soften 
the  hardness  of  the  heart  by  sharp  reproaches,  by  humiliations  and  cor¬ 
rections.  This  may  be  useful  sometimes,  but  it  must  be  the  grace  of 
God  that  makes  it  so ;  and  when  we  rely  too  much  upon  these  outward 
means,  we  lay  a  secret  obstacle  in  the  way  of  grace,  which  is  justly  re¬ 
fused  to  human  presumption  and  an  haughty  confidence. 

4.  If  your  discourse  and  cares  have  the  blessing  of  God,  do  not  attrib¬ 
ute  the  success  of  them  to  yourself.  Do  not  give  ear  to  the  secret  voice 
of  your  heart,  which  applauds  you  for  it.  Hearken  not  to  the  commen¬ 
dations  of  men  who  mislead  you.  If  your  labor  seems  ineffectual,  be 
not  discouraged,  nor  despair  either  of  yourself  or  others  ;  but  still  go  on 
in  your  duty.  The  moments  which  God  has  reserved  to  Himself  are 
known  only  to  Him.  He  will  give  you  in  the  morning  the  rewaH  of 
your  labor  in  the  night.  It  has  seemed  unprofitable,  but  not  through 
your  fault ;  the  care  was  recommended  to  you,  and  not  the  success. 


♦  Lettres  de  Moule  et  de  Picte^Chez  Jacq.  Estienne.  tom.  1. 

t  ‘He  began  to  do  and  teach.’— Acts,  i.  1.  ‘Mighty  in  word  and  in  deed.’— Luke, 
xxiv.  19. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Secondary  Schools,  the  oldest  form  of  public  instruction  in  France, 
and  the  main  reliance  of  families  for  the  liberal  education  of  their  sons 
before  they  pass  into  the  Faculties  of  Superior  Instruction,  or  the  Special 
Schools  of  preparation  for  the  civil  and  military  service,  or  even  into  a 
commercial  or  manufacturing  career,  have  been  the  field  of  much  dis¬ 
cussion  and  experimentation  between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  the 
new  studies.  In  1833,  M.  Guizot  aimed  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  these 
schools  by  instituting  the  Superior  grade  of  Primary  Schools,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  our  English  High  Schools. 

In  184-7,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (M.  de  Salvandy),  divided 
the  courses  of  the  lycees,  and  other  secondary  schools,  into  three 
branches ;  to  the  classical  and  scientific  studies  he  added  a  third  branch, 
under  a  name  till  then  quite  new  in  the  language  of  the  University  of 
France,  namely,  special  instruction^  reserved  for  pupils  who  were  des¬ 
tined  for  commerce  or  manufactures.  The  studies  embraced  three  years, 
and  were  divided  as  follows : 

First  year.  Mathematics ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  physical  geog¬ 
raphy  ;  linear  and  ornamental  drawing ;  Latin ;  history  and  geography ;  mod¬ 
ern  languages. 

Second  year.  Mathematics ;  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  geometrical 
mechanics ;  natural  history ;  Latin ;  French  literature ;  history  and  geography ; 
drawing ;  modern  languages. 

Third  year.  Mathematics ;  descriptive  geography ;  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry ;  machines ;  natural  history ;  drawing ;  French  rhetoric,  comprising 
exercises  in  translation,  analysis  and  composition  in  French ;  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  practical  lessons  in  accounts,  commercial  law,  and  agriculture. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  rectors,  the  minister  remarked :  “  He 
wished  the  instruction  solid,  in  order  to  render  it  efiScacious.  The  object 
is  not  to  offer  a  sort  of  asylum  to  children  who  have  neither  aptitude  nor 
willingness  for  classical  studies,  but  to  develop  faculties  which  the  pure 
simple  study  of  the  ancient  languages  would  leave  inactive,  and  which 
need  other  aliment.  The  university  does  not  intend  to  make  a  distinct, 
or  an  inferior  college,  within  a  normal  one,  but  to  organize  for  different 
characters  and  careers,  two  systems  of  lessons,  whicb  will  lend  each 
other  mutual  support.  Both  have  an  aim  equally  serious,  equally  ele¬ 
vated.”  On  this  plan  special  instruction  was  organized  in  several  col¬ 
leges,  and  in  general  with  happy  results. 

In  1852,  the  minister  (M.  Fortoul),  devised  a  new  plan  of  studies,  of 
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which  the  following  are  the  principal  features :  According  to  their  age 
and  the  degree  of  their  knowledge,  the  pupils  of  the  lyceums  were  to  be 
divided  into  three  divisions,  the  elementary,  grammar,  and  superior. 

The  exercises  of  the  elementary  division  comprised  ;  reading  and  reci¬ 
tation,  writing,  orthography,  French  grammar,  the  first  principles  of  Latin 
grammar,  geogr4,phy,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  epitome  historim 
sacrce^  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  linear,  pencil,  and  pen  drawing. 

After  an  examination  on  the  elementary  course,  the  pupils  passed  into 
the  grammar  division,  which  embraced  the  three  years  of  the  sixth,  fifth, 
and  fourth  classes.  Each  of  these  years  was  devoted,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  professor:  (1,)  to  the  grammatical  study  of  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages  ;  (2,)  to  the  study  of  the  geography  and  his¬ 
tory  of  France,  and  arithmetic.  Before  leaving  the  fourth  class,  the  pu¬ 
pils  underwent  a  special  examination  {examen  de  grammaire),  the  result 
of  which,  if  successful,  was  stated  in  a  special  certificate,  which  was  in¬ 
dispensable  to  admittance  into  the  superior  division. 

The  superior  division  consisted  of  two  sections,  one  literary,  the  other 
scientific.  The  instruction  of  the  former  gave  access  to  the  faculties  of 
letters  and  law.  That  of  the  second  prepared  for  the  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  professions,  for  the  special  schools  of  government,  and  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  sciences  and  medicine.  Each  pupil  entered  one  or  the  other 
section,  according  to  his  preparation,  and  the  career  to  which  he  was 
destined,  and  this  was  called  the  system  of  Bifurcation,  which  was  dis¬ 
continued  by  minister  (M.  Duruy),  September,  1863. 

By  the  law  of  June  21,  1865,  Secondary  Special  Instruction  was  in¬ 
stituted  to  comprise  moral  and  religious  studies,  the  French  language 
and  literature,  history  and  geography,  applied  mathematics,  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  their  applications  to  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures,  linear  drawing,  commercial  forms,  and  book-keep¬ 
ing.  It  may  include,  also,  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages,  com¬ 
mon  principles  of  legislation,  industrial  and  rural  economy  and  hygiene, 
ornamental  and  geometrical  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  gymnastics. 

The  programmes  of  this  new  instruction  were  prepared  with  the 
greatest  minuteness,  by  the  minister  (M.  Duruy),  after  consultation  with 
the  most  experienced  and  thoughtful  educators.  They  were  accompanied 
by  precise  indications  of  the  method  suited  to  each  study.  The  entire 
course  lasts  four  years.  The  subjects  are  so  grouped  and  divided,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  year  the  pupil  finds  himself  possessed  of  valuable 
knowledge,  answering,  in  some  degree,  to  the  many  careers  of  practical 
life,  and  enabling  him  to  enter,  with  special  preparation,  the  one  which 
he  has  chosen.  These  programmes  are  not  inflexible  and  absolute,  but 
can  be  developed  and  restricted,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  localities. 
In  the  agricultural  departments,  greater  prominence  can  and  should  be 
given  to  the  portions  which  bear  upon  that  pursuit,  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  the  scientific  principles,  suited  to  the  industry  of  those 
cities,  should  receive  most  attention. 
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Primary  Instruction  in  France  embraces  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  the  four  fundamental 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  system  of  weights  and  measures.  Some  schools  add  to 
these  elements  a  little  geography,  sacred  history,  and  the  measurement  ol  the 
simplest  plane  figures,  but  these  schools  are  in  very  small  number,  and  the  sup¬ 
plementary  instruction  which  they  impart  is  taken  in  by  a  few  select  pupils 
only.  A  child  would,  therefore,  run  the  risk  of  not  being  able  to  follow  with 
profit  the  new  course  of  instruction,  if,  on  leaving  the  primary  school,  he  were 
at  once  to  enter  the  first  year’s  course  in  the  special  school.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  proper  to  institute,  wherever  there  is  such  a  school,  a  preparatory  section, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  having  the  instruction  received  in  the  primary  school 
more  firmly  impressed  on  the  mind,  the  children  shall  study  one  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  a  little  geometry,  and  linear  drawing,  which  is  in  reality  the  practical 
carrying  out  of  the  course  of  geometry.  During  this  year,  the  pupils,  whither¬ 
soever  they  may  come,  who  will  form  the  preparatory  section,  will  be  fused  into 
a  homogeneous  whole,  because  they  will  acquire  knowledge  almost  uniform, 
and  good  scholars  will  be  secured  to  the  first  normal  course  of  special  instruction. 

PREPARATORY  SECTION. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


French  dictation  and  reading . . . 

Modern  languages . 

History  of  France,  (simple  narratives)! . . 

Geography:  tracing  of  the  map  of  the  Department,  and  summary 

study  of  France . 

Mathematics  ;  exercises  in  calculation  and  commencement  of  plane 

geometry . 

Natural  history,  (preliminary  notions)» . 

Caligraphy . . 

Drawing . . 

Gymnastics . 

Singing . 
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FRENCH  LANGUAGK 

Dictation  and  Reading. — The  instruction  in  French  grammar  should  be 
limited  to  repeating  the  paradigms,  the  declinations,  and  the  conjugations. 
As  to  the  syntax,  that  is  to  say  the  synthetical  laws  which  rule  the  language, 
the  master  should  merely  point  out  the  practical  rules  each  time  an  opportunity 
occurs,  avoiding  all  abstract  formulas,  which  children  have  great  difficulty  in 
retaining,  which  they  understand  imperfectly,  and  which  they  forget  speedily. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  the  child  has  already  mastered,  by  use,  the 
natural  grammar  of  the  rules  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though,  without  knowing 
it,  he  daily  applies  the  most  important  of  them.  In  order  to  enable  him  to 
make  enlightened  practical  use  of  the  language,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  oat, 
as  it  were,  this  natural  grammar,  and  to  engrave  insensibly  and  without  effort 
on  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  principles  and  rules,  which  he  will  more  readily  re-- 
tain,  because  he  has  in  a  manner  found  them  for  himself,  and  understood  them 
by  himself. 

Tlie  principal  exercises  will  be  dictations  and  reading.  Select  passages  from 
history,  ethics,  mythology,  natural  history,  should  be  dictated  to- the  pupils,  and 
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explained  by  the  master,  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  contents  and  of 
the  words.  These  passages  should  be  short,  simple,  and  consisting  of  ideas 
clearly  defined  and  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  one  or  two  lines.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  dictation  the  pupils  should  exchange  their  copy-books,  and 
after  having  reciprocally  corrected  them,  they  should  deliver  them  to  the  master, 
who  should  return  them  the  next  day,  after  having  noted  in  the  margin  the 
errors  committed  by  the  pupil  who  has  written  the  copy,  as  well  as  by  the  one 
who  has  corrected  it. 

The  dictations  slK>uld  occupy  the  first  part  of  the  lesson,  the  second  part 
should  be  devoted  to  reading,  which  is  an  important  study,  inasmuch  as  only 
that  which  is  well  understood  can  be  well  read ;  it  is  besides  very  useful  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  to  be  able  to  read  aloud  intelligently,  distinctly,  and  with 
taste.  Besides,  in  special  instruction  the  reading  of  a  French  passage  is  to  hold 
the  same  place,  and  is  to  be  of  the  same  service,  as  the  expounding  of  a  Latin 
or  Greek  passage  in  the  classical  schools. 

The  professor  should  himself  read  out  aloud  a  well-chosen  extract,  should 
explain  it  so  as  to  make  the  pupils  well  understand  the  ideas  of  the  author  and 
their  sequence ;  should  point  out  the  most  important  passages,  and  the  most 
striking  expressions,  and  should  deduct  from  them  the  principles  of  orthogra¬ 
phy,  and  some  grammatical  rules.  At  the  conclusion  the  pupils  should  be 
made  sometimes  to  read  the  same  passages,  sometimes  to  repeat  from  memory 
the  principal  thoughts  contained  in  them,  as  also  of  the  commentaries  on  them 
made  by  the  master. 

he  task  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  lesson  should  be  the  reproduction  in 
writing,  and  always  from  memory,  of  the  passages  that  have  been  read  and  ex¬ 
plained,  to  which  the  pupils  must  endeavor  to  add,  unaided,  the  thoughts  to 
which  the  extract  would  naturally  give  rise.  The  length  of  this  task  should  be 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time  at  disposal,  in  order  that  it  may  be,  not 
only  an  exercise  in  composition,  but  also  in  orthography  and  in  caligraphy. 

MODERN  LANGU.4GES. 

The  study  of  languages  ought  to  commence  early,  because  the  memory  of 
children  retains  words  with  great  facility.  The  method  to  be  followed  is  the 
maternal  method,  which  is  practiced  with  so  much  success  in  Germany,  and  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  is  being  introduced  in  the  lycees;  little  or  no  grammar, 
except  perhaps  the  paradigms,  but  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice ;  after  this, 
sentences  dictated  by  the  master,  and  written  on  a  blackboard  by  a  pupil,  who 
should  at  the  same  time  translate  them ;  further  on,  anecdotes  should  be  learnt 
by  heart,  and  repeated  aloud,  a  few  passages  should  be  read  aloud  by  one  pupil, 
and  immediately  translated  into  French  by  his  fellow-pupils ;  subjects  should 
be  given  in  French,  and  be  treated  in  the  language  which  is  being  learnt; 
finally,  when  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced,  they  should  converse  in  that 
language  with  the  master,  being  strictly  forbidden  to  use  one  word  of  French. 

During  the  very  first  lessons  the  pupils  may  become  possessed  of  elements 
sufficient  to  form  short  sentences.  With  the  two  articles,  the  two  verbs  “to 
be”  and  “to  have,”  some  nouns  and  adjectives,  the  number  of  which  would 
increase  with  each  lesson,  the  practice  of  the  foreign  language  may  commence. 

The  professor  ought  never  to  forget  that  he  may  also  extend  the  knowledge 
of  the  children,  and  contribute  to  develop  their  faculties  by  the  selection  of 
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tbouglite  and  facts  which  he  may  combine  with  the  study  of  a  language.  From 
the  very  commencement  he  ought  to  introduce  into  conversation  (which  is  to  be 
the  usual  form  of  his  lessons)  details  borrowed  from  history,  commerce,  geo¬ 
graphy,  industrj',  sciences,  natural  history,  etc.  Tlie  study  of  a  language  be¬ 
comes  thus  not  only  a  study  of  words,  but  a  study  of  things;  and  the  words 
penetrate  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  facts  calculated  to  awaken  his 
interest,  and  to  furnish  an  incitement  to  his  curiosity.  The  memory  is  not 
alone  called  into  play,  as  would  be  the  case  by  the  abstract  study  of  grammar, 
wliich  is  not  suited  to  children,  whose  intelligence  ought  to  be  stimulated  by 
a  first  sight  of  things  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  and  whose  nascent  pow¬ 
ers  of  thought  ought  to  be  fortified  by  concrete  notions,  the  causes  of  which 
they  will  afterwards  seek  for  with  eager  curiosity. 

HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

Simple  Narratives. — Everybody  knows  how  fond  children  are  of  listening  to 
narratives,  to  the  accounts  of  hunting  or  traveling  adventures,  of  storms  and 
battles.  They  wish  them  to  be  repeated;  they  follow  the  story  with  inex¬ 
haustible  interest,  and  if  the  narrator  forgets  the  smallest  incident,  they  at  once 
call  him  back  to  the  accuracy  of  the  first  narration.  Availing  himself  of  this 
natural  curiosity  to  develop  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  moral  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  capacities  of  his  pupils,  a  skillful  teacher  well  knows  how,  by  means  of 
the  study  of  history,  to  exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  on  their  intellect  and 
their  heart,  at  an  age  when  the  agitating  events  of  life  have  not  yet  disturbed 
the  calm  transparency  of  the  soul.  But,  if  this  double  result  is  to  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  study  must  be  made  interesting,  pleasant,  animated,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  system  of  textual  rehearsals  must  be  abandoned.  A  course  of 
history  for  children  of  the  age  referred  to,  is  not  to  be  a  critical  course.  It 
should  consist  of  isolated  facts  and  detached  biographies.,  which  the  master  should 
narrate  with  simplicity,  but  with  art,  taking  care  to  give  great  prominence  to 
the  noble  qualities  of  the  celebrated  characters,  and  to  leave  in  the  shade  their 
faults  and  their  vices.  He  should  not  fear  to  enter  into  minute  details,  for 
these  interest  children ;  but  he  should  dwell  on  the  grand  traits  that  will  strike 
their  imaginations,  and  leave  a  deep  impression ;  finally,  he  should  wind  up 
with  some  good  thoughts,  which  will  by  degrees  form  in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils 
a  fund,  as  it  were,  of  practical  morality. 

In  order  to  accustom  the  pupils  to  connect  their  thoughts,  and  to  speak  flu¬ 
ently,  the  master  should,  during  the  lesson,  make  them  repeat  his  narrative 
aloud ;  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  express  themselves  in  writing,  he  should 
request  them  to  write  a  short  abstract  of  the  narrative,  in  which  they  ought  not 
to  omit  the  observations  to  which  it  has  given  rise.  This  abstract  should,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  serve  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  a  writing  copy, 
and  as  an  exercise  in  spelling. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tracing  of  the  map  of  the  department,  and  summary  of  the  Geography  of 
France. — Instead  of  beginning  with  definitions  and  general  considerations  of 
the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  divisions  of  the  globe,  the  pupils  should  in  this, 
as  in  the  grammar  lesson,  proeeed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex ;  should  start  from  their  village  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  entire  globe,  studying  first  the  geography  of  the  canton,  thb 
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arrondissement,  the  department,  then  of  the  whole  of  France,  and  then  of  the 
surrounding  countries. 

The  teacher,  setting  aside  all  scientific  data,  should  endeavor  to  make  his 
pupils  understand  how  a  geographical  map  is  really  constructed,  and  what  is  its 
use.  .  For  this  purpose  he  should  trace  upon  the  blackboard  the  largest  streets 
in  the  village,  or  the  town  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and  should  mark 
with  a  dot  the  relative  positions  of  the  principal  buildings.  Then,  representing 
the  town  itself  by  a  dot,  he  should  place  in  their  respective  positions  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages,  beginning  with  those  best  known,  and  going  on  successively, 
till  the  limits  of  the  canton  be  reached.  He  should  indicate  by  lines  the  dif¬ 
ferent  roads  leading  to  them,  the  rivers  that  run  past  them,  and  should  fill  up 
his  outlines  by  introducing  the  most  important  or  remarkable  buildings,  or 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  such  as  woods  or  forests,  hills  or  moun¬ 
tains. 

Next,  the  canton  should  be  represented  by  a  dot,  as  the  village  was  in  the 
first  instance,  and  around  this  dot  should  be  traced  the  outlines  and  features  of 
the  arrondisstment  The  same  method  should  be  applied,  but  with  fewer  de¬ 
tails,  to  the  department,  and  then  to  the  neighboring  departments,  and  finally 
to  the  whole  of  France,  which  should  then  be  studied  in  its  ensemble.  The 
principle  traits  of  its  general  configuration ;  boundaries  and  mountains,  rivers 
and  watercourses,  great  cities  and  celebrated  places,  should  be  marked  on  the 
blackboard,  or  shown  on  a  wall  map,  which  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in 
reducing. 

To  these  graphic  studies  the  master  should  add  practice  in  finding  the  points 
of  the  horizon,  which  is  indispensable  for  understanding  a  map  thoroughly.  He 
should  teach  the  pupils  to  find  the  points  by  the  sun,  by  the  polar  star,  or  the 
compass ;  should  point  out  that  on  maps  and  charts,  the  north  is  generally  re¬ 
presented  at  the  top,  the  east  on  the  right  hand  side,  the  west  on  the  left,  the 
south  at  the  bottom,  &c.  To  such  purely  graphical  exercises  the  course  of 
geography  in  the  preparatory  division  should  be  limited. 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  instruction  herein  consists  during  the  preparatory  year  far  more  in  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  than  in  theoretical  lessons ;  all  the  pupils  execute  simultaneous¬ 
ly  on  the  slate  with  which  they  are  furnished,  the  calculations  and  graphic 
operations  indicated  by  the  master. 

Practical  Arithmetic. — The  four  operations  by  whole  and  decimal  numbers; 
numerous  exercises  in  mental  calculation  ;  application  of  calculations  to  the  so¬ 
lution  of  ordinary  questions.  As  tasks,  some  problems. 

Plane  Geometry. — 1.  The  straight  line. — Drawing  a  straight  line  on  paper; 
means  of  verifying  whether  a  rule  is  quite  straight ;  use  of  the  metre.  Draw¬ 
ing  a  straight  line  of  a  certain  length ;  means  used  by  carpenters  for  drawing 
straight  lines  on  beams  which  they  have  squared ;  drawing  a  straight  line  on 
land  {sur  le  terrain)]  how  gardeners,  trenchers,  masons,  &c.,  draw  straight 
lines;  proceedings  employed  in  making  plans  and  surveys;  the  surveyor’s 
chain,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  The  Circumference  of  the  Circle. — Drawing  the  circumference,  use  of  the 
compass,  examples  of  circles,  wagon-wheels,  millstones,  &c.,  examples  of 
semicircles,  the  arcades  of  many  buildings,  two  circumferences  of  equal  radius 
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or  equal  diameter  are  alike,  &c.,  division  of  the  circumference  into  degrees,  ex¬ 
ample,  the  dial  of  watches,  &c. 

3.  Angles. — Use  of  the  protractor,  its  verification,  relation  of  two  angles, 
angles  opposed  at  the  summit,  &c. ;  to  make  two  equal  angles,  application  to 
drawings,  to  the  plans  of  architects,  &c. 

4.  Perpendiculars  and  Obliques, — Drawing  of  perpendiculars  with  the  simple 
square,  the  T,  and  the  compass,  to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  middle  of  a 
plane,  carpenter’s  and  stone-cutter’s  square,  joiner’s  and  designer’s  square,  their 
verification,  each  point  of  a  perpendicular  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  is  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  extremities  of  the  plane,  &c.,  oblique  lines 
{ohUques\  at  equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  drawing  equal 
obliqe  angles  {obliques  egales\  unequal  oblique  angles,  verification  of  the  per¬ 
pendicularity  of  a  straight  line  by  means  of  equal  oblique  angles,  &c. 

5.  Parallels. — Drawing  parallels  with  the  help  of  rule,  square,  and  compass, 
two  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  a  third  are  parallels,  to  draw  through  a 
given  point  a  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  &c ,  the  instrument  for  measuring 
tenons,  its  use,  and  its  verification,  equality  of  alternate  internal  angles  and  al¬ 
ternate  external  angles. 

6.  Proportionality  of  Straight  Lines  {des  droites). — To  divide  a  given  straight 
line  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts.  Construction  of  the  scale  of  a  plan, 
a  fourth  proportionate  to  three  straight  lines,  the  compass  of  proportion,  its  use, 
proportional  mean,  &e. 

Before  commencing  the  explanation  of  theorems,  the  master  should  make 
the  pupils  understand  the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  establish,  by  quoting  nu¬ 
merous  examples  from  industry  or  the  arts,  and  by  the  side  of  each  proposition 
he  should  always  place  the  most  useful  applications  which  have  been  made 
of  it. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Preliminary  notions.  It  is  from  nature  that  industry  and  art  draw  their 
means  of  action ;  natural  history  addresses  itself  to  all  minds,  as  to  all  ages,  and 
to  nearly  every  profession,  a  taste  for  it  should,  therefore,  be  given  to  children 
at  an  early  age. 

This  science  may  be  taught  in  various  ways,  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  special  school  the  object  is  not  to  form  consummate  anatomists, 
learned  geologists,  or  botanists  and  zoologists  acquainted  with  the  entire  no¬ 
menclature  and  all  the  problems  of  physiology,  but  men  who,  meaning  to  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  intelligent  culture  of  practical  affairs,  and  the  industrial 
arts,  have  a  great  interest  in  learning  to  observe  correctly,  and  to  fix  their  at¬ 
tention  seriously  on  the  processes  of  nature.  , 

In  order  to  develop  the  powers  of  observation  of  the  children,  the  master 
should  induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  their  walks  to  collect  insects,  plants, 
shells,  and  other  like  objects.  He  should  devote  two  or  three  of  the  class 
hours  each  month  to  the  examination  and  classification  of  these  little  collections, 
and  should  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  within  the  comprehension  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.  He  should  insist  on  the  logical  use  of  certain  characteristics  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  objects,  and  thus  gradually  and  practically  familiarize  the  children 
with  the  use  of  the  natural  methods;  finally,  he  should  endeavor  to  habituate 
them  to  reason  correctly  according  to  the  facts  which  they  have  well  studied, 
and  always  to  submit  their  reasoning  to  the  test  of  experience. 
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Zoology. — In  the  classes  of  the  preparatory  year  the  professor  of  zoology 
should  choose  for  subjects  of  his  conversations  the  natural  history  of  animals 
which  the  pupils  have  constantly  under  their  eyes,  such  as  the  horse,  the  dog, 
tlie  cat,  the  mole,  &c.  He  should  at  first  merely  touch  upon  isolated  facts  cal¬ 
culated  to  rouse  youthful  curiosity,  and  to  give  the  pupils  the  habit  of  account¬ 
ing  sensibly  for  that  which  they  observe ;  then  he  should  proceed  to  a  compar¬ 
ative  examination  of  two  or  more  animals  which  are  like  each  other  in  some 
things,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  on  other  points.  He  should  explain, 
while  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  each  point  of  resemblance  and  of 
dissemblance,  how  one  may,  by  means  of  classification,  summarize  the  knowl¬ 
edge  one  has  acquired,  and  group  the  individual  facts,  so  as  to  relieve  the  mem¬ 
ory  to  put  order  into  one’s  ideas,  and  to  rise  gradually  to  correct  generaliza¬ 
tions. 

Thus  with  the  study  of  the  horse  its  character  and  the  services  which  it  ren¬ 
ders  to  man  should  be  combined ;  details  as  to  the  habits  of  wild  horses,  and  as 
to  the  means  of  taming  them,  as  also  comparative  remarks  on  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  zebra,  in  order  to  awaken  the  idea  of  families  of  animals,  or  gen¬ 
era.  When  the  master  has  sketched  the  history  of  the  dog,  pointed  out  the 
acuteness  of  its  sense  of  smell,  its  uncommon  intelligence,  and  the  effect  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  development  of  its  faculties,  he  should  dwell  on  the  qualities 
which  the  bull  dog,  the  shepherd’s  dog,  the  spaniel,  the  terrier,  the  greyhound, 
and  the  poodle  have  in  common,  and  whence  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  an  exact 
notion  of  the  species.  The  cat  should  be  compared  with  the  tiger  and  the  lion. 
The  mole,  the  appearance  and  the  habits  of  which  should  be  described  •  the 
swallows  and  the  charming  history  of  their  periodical  migrations;  the  fi'ogs 
and  their  metamorphoses ;  the  cockchafer  and  its  ravages;  the  silkworm  and 
its  useful  cocoon ;  the  bee  and  its  honey ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry -yard, 
the  birds  of  passage,  &c.,  "will  form  most  interesting  subjects  of  conversation. 

Botany. — The  lessons  in  botany  should  be  given  in  the  same  order,  and  in  the 
same  spirit.  The  professor  should  choose  a  few  plants  known  to  every  one ;  he 
should  induce  the  pupils  to  gather  these  for  themselves,  and  during  his  lesson 
they  should  have  constantly  before  their  eyes  either  the  plants  or  colored  plates 
of  them,  giving  the  ensemble  as  well  as  the  details.  It  seems  natural  first  to 
fix  the  attention  of  young  pupils  on  an  active  phenomenon,  such  as  the  germ, 
which  is  susceptible  of  being  reproduced  and  examined  in  all  its  principle  cir¬ 
cumstances,  in  the  bean,  in  corn,  in  Indian  corn,  the  horse-chesnut,  &c.  The 
special  history  of  certain  plants,  selected  according  to  locality  and  season,  and 
studied  in  their  entirety  and  in  their  applications,  will  afford  the  maSter  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  known  the  general  part  played  by  the  root,  the  stem,  the  flower, 
and  the  fruit,  as  also  their  essential  modifications.  He  should  commence  with 
the  study  of  plants  bearing  large  flowers,  such  as  almond,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
and  cherry-trees,  the  strawberry  plant,  the  rose  bush,  the  comparison  of  which 
will  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  idea  of  natural  families  of  plants, 
peas,  beans,  and  other  common  leguminous  plants,  colza,  mustard,  and  a  few 
other  cruciferm,  the  peony  and  poppy,  mint,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  and  some 
labiated  plants,  the  potato  and  tobacco  plant,  the  artichoke,  nettle  and  daisy, 
beetroot,  hemp,  the  lily,  garlic,  and  the  tulip,  &c.,  and  finally  some  common 
plants,  the  analysis  of  which  is  more  difficult,  such  as  wheat,  oats,  barley,  In¬ 
dian  corn,  all  these  may  serve  as  tests  for  useful  remarks  relative  to  their  struc- 
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ture,  their  duration,  the  uses  they  are  put  to,  and  the  particulars  regarding  those 
parts  of  them  which  are  made  available  by  man.  Among  trees  the  oak,  the 
walnut,  the  maple,  the  pine,  the  fir,  &c.,  furnish  equally  interesting  examples. 

Geology. — The  same  method  should  be  followed  in  geology.  The  examina¬ 
tion  of  existing  phenomena  will  help  to  make  the  pupil  understand  how  many 
parts  of  the  earth  have  been  formed.  Thus,  after  a  violent  shower  of  rain, 
the  master  may  point  out  that  the  loose  earth  carried  away  by  the  currents 
form  alluvion  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivulets,  and  rivers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  at  the  mouths  (deltas  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the  Nile) ;  that  these  deposits 
overlie  each  other  and  are  constantly  rising  in  height  (stratification),  and  that 
animals  which  live  in  the  water  or  have  their  habitations  near  the  sea,  must 
frequently  be  buried  in  the  alluvion;  hence  the  origin  of  fossils.  The  water 
spread  over  the  earth  is  always  undergoing  evaporation,  forms  clouds,  and  falls 
again  as  rain  or  snow,  which  is  imbibed  by  the  soil  Formation  of  springs,  of 
rivulets,  rivers,  &c.  The  rain-water  dissolves  certain  substances  which  it  en¬ 
counters  in  the  earth.  Incrustations. — On  high  mountains  tlie  snow  remains 
perpetually;  glaciers;  artesian  wells,  the  water  in  these  is  tepid;  thermal 
springs ;  central  heat ;  volcanoes ;  metallic  mines,  &c. 

CALIGRAPHY. 

Commerce  and  industry  demand,  with  right,  a  good  handwriting  of  the  per¬ 
sons  they  employ.  In  the  schools  for  special  instruction,  the  handwriting  of 
the  pupils  will  be  the  object  of  particular  care ;  there  will  be  four  writing  les¬ 
sons  in  the  week.  As  the  art  of  symbolizing  words  by  the  use  of  conventiobal 
characters  is  a  purely  initiative  art,  in  order  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  those  whose  writing  is  defective  should  be  mixed  with  those  who  write 
better.  During  the  first  years  the  length  of  the  tasks  given  should  be  limited, 
go  that  the  master  may  exact  a  very  careful  execution,  and  so  that  every  task 
should  be  an  exercise  in  caligraphy. 

Instead  of  giving  as  copies  insignificant  and  disconnected  phrases,  a  series  of 
moral  maxims  should  be  composed,  and  expressed  in  a  way  easily  retained  in 
the  memory,  or  very  short  fragments  relating  to  industry,  to  history,  or  to  the 
natural  sciences.  The  pupils  should  collect  these  copies  into  books,  which  they 
will  perhaps,  at  future  periods,  consult  witli  pleasure 

DRAWING, 

The  pupils  of  the  special  schools  should  learn  to  handle  the  pencil  as  well  as 
the  pen.  Only  on  this  condition  will  they  acquire  that  firmness  of  hand  and 
correctness  of  eye  which  will  be  of  so  much  importance  to  them  in  their  future 
careers. 

As  among  the  pupils  who  frequent  these  schools  there  will  be  future  fore¬ 
men,  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass  is  indispensa¬ 
ble,  the  lessons  in  free-hand  drawing  should  alternate  with  exercises  in  linear 
drawing. 

These  exercises  should  be  made  on  the  board  with  wooden  instruments, 
foot-rule,  square,  &c.  The  subjects  of  study  will  only  admit  of  two  dimensions, 
and  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  enable  them  to  be  constructed  with  the  help  of 
a  few,  simple  data.  To  join  two  straight  lines,  to  develop  a  broken  line ;  to 
trace  perpendiculars  and  parallels  with  the  compass ;  the  division  of  straight 
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lines ;  proportional  lines ;  construction  of  a  scale  of  proportion  j  division  of 
arcs  and  angles,  &c.,  horizontal  and  vertical  lines ;  the  diagonal  of  the  square, 
octagons,  starred  polygons,  &c.,  &c. 

Free-hand  drawing,  which  should  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  sliould 
comprise  parallel  straight  lines,  and  curved  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  the  di¬ 
vision  of  lines  into  equal  parts,  measured  by  the  eye  only ;  the  first  outlines  of 
the  face,  the  veins  in  leaves,  very  simple  architectural  roses  {rosaces)^  the  stems 
of  plants,  some  animals,  &c.,  &c.  A  series  of  wmll  graduated  ornaments  litho¬ 
graphed  in  alto  relievo. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  train  the  eye  to  see  correctly,  and  the  hand  to  ex¬ 
ecute  well,  the  taste  for  the  beautiful  which  is  to  direct  their  future  artistic  cre¬ 
ations,  must  also  be  instilled  into  the  pupils.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken 
that  the  lithographs,  engravings,  and  plaster  models,  given  to  them  to  copy, 
should  always  be  excellent  of  their  kind,  and  of  simple  execution,  and  the 
forms  should  never  be  concealed  under  unnecessary  shadings  {crayonnage.) 
This  choice  of  models  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Gymnastics  are  to  the  body  what  study  is  to  the  mind.  •  The  intellect  is  for¬ 
tified  by  exercise,  and  the  body  develops  itself  more  normally  if,  at  fixed 
hours,  it  be  made  to  go  through  regular  movements.  Now  the  mind  itself  is 
the  gainer  if  the  body  perform  its  functions  regularly.  Gymnastics  are  there¬ 
fore  a  duty  as  well  as  a  hygienic  recreation.  Every  special  college  should 
have  a  gymnasium,  and,  as  nothing  connected  with  the  important  matter  of 
education,  whether  mental  or  physical,  should  be  left  to  chance,  the  programme 
of  the  lessons  in  gymnastics  has  been  elaborated  with  the  same  care  as  that  of 
the  other  branches  of  instruction.  If,  indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  gj^^mnastics 
is  favorable  to  the  development  of  nature,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  an  excess 
of  these  exercises  may  injure  this  development,  just  as  the  mind  is  injured  by 
excess  of  study.  The  pupils  in  the  preparatory  division  should  only  be  put 
through  gentle  and  easy  exercises,  and  these  should  be  accompanied  with 
singing.  The  rhythmic  cadence  which  regulates  these  common  movements, 
has  even  an  effect  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  children,  and  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  emit  the  tones  in  singing,  exercise  a  progressive  and  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  respiration,  by  causing  a  periodical  expansion  of  the  chest. 
Placing  themselves  in  a  row,  with  or  without  intervals ;  marching,  with  ac- 
pompaniment  of  songs ;  rhythmical  running,  but  never  long  enough  to  cause 
fatigue ;  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accompanied  by  singing ;  series  of 
exercises  preparatory  to  swimming ;  principles  of  jumping  on  the  spot,  or  leaps, 
preceded  by  a  run ;  series  of  exercises  with  dumb-bells,  of  a  weight  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  children,  &c.,  &c. 

SINGING. 

Singing  is  a  powerful  means  of  education.  All  the  special  colleges  will 
therefore  comprise  singing-classes.  Each  lesson  should  commence  with  singing 
in  unison,  in  order  to  steady  the  voice ;  the  pupils  should  be  grouped  according 
to  the  capacity  of  their  voices,  and  each  group  should,  in  its  turn,  go  through 
the  exercises  prepared.  The  lesson  should  conclude  with  the  practice  of  easy 
and  melodious  choruses.  During  the  preparatory  year  there  should  be  taught 
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a  few  principles,  and  many  tunes  of  a  simple  and  agreeable  character,  set  to 
good  words,  but  very  little  musical  grammar.  As  for  the  method  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  it  must,  provisionally,  be  the  one  that  the  master  knows  best  how  to  apply. 

FIRST  YEAR. 


SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

French — continuation .  5  lessons  weekly. 

Modern  languages .  4  “ 

History — The  great  epochs  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  mediaeval 

history .  2  “ 

Geography — The  five  divisions  of  the  globe.  Detailed  study  of  the 

geography  of  Europe .  ....  1  “ 

Mathematics — Arithmetic  and  plane  geometry — continuation . 5  “ 

Preliminary  notions  of  physics  and  chemistry .  2  “ 

Natural  history,  zoology  (vertebrate,  the  principal  mammals), 

botany,  geology .  1  “ 

Caligraphy . 2  “ 

Drawing . 4  “ 

Gymnastics . 1  “ 

Singing. . .  1  “ 

Total  number  of  lessons .  30  “ 


Written  Test  of  Preparation. — The  weakness  of  pupils  admitted  into  a  class 
reacts  throughout  all  the  ensuing  year,  and  insensibly  lowers  tlie  level  of  the 
studies.  In  consequence,  every  pupil  who  presents  himself  for  admission  to  the 
first  year’s  course,  shall  write  a  composition  from  which  it  may  be  judged 
whether  he  will  be  able  to  follow  the  lessons  with  advantage.  The  composi¬ 
tion  should  bear  upon  the  French  language  and  upon  arithmetic ;  the  subjects 
should  be  given  by  the  professors  of  the  first  year’s  course,  whose  opinion  is 
mentioned  in  the  pfoces  verbal  sent  to  the  rector. 

Recapitulary  Lessons. — The  professors  should  commence  their  course  with  a 
few  recapitulary  lessons.  This  return  to  the  matters  taught  the  preceding  year 
is,  it  is  true,  more  useful  when  the  master  follows  his  class,  and  every  year  ad¬ 
vances  one  step  forward  with  them.  This  system  which,  for  diverse  reasons, 
the  university  has  abandoned,  has,  nevertheless,  its  advantages,  for  it  enables 
the  master  to  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character,  the  nature, 
and  the  intellectual  capacities  of  his  pupils ;  it  gives  time  for  the  development 
of  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection,  which  render  the  task  of  instruction 
easier.  Living  during  several  years  with  their  pupils,  the  masters  become  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  take  an  interest  in  their  progress  and  in  their  future  prospects, 
as  matters  specially  concerning  themselves.  The  success  of  the  pupil  becomes 
thus  a  matter  of  honor  to  the  master.  This  old  system  which  has  been  preserved, 
and  with  some  success,  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  also  in  classical  schools 

which  are  not  connected  with  the  University,  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  adopt¬ 
ed  in  the  special  schools. 

FRENCH. 

French  (continuatiori). — The  lessons  given  during  the  course  of  the  preceding 
year  should  be  continued  according  to  the  same  method,  and  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  first  part  of  the  lesson  should  consist  in  dictation.  The  pupils  should  cor¬ 
rect  each  other’s  copies,  the  master  should  examine  the  corrections,  and  the 
next  day  return  the  copies  with  his  remarks  upon  them.  The  second  part  of 
the  lesson  should  consist  in  reading,  whence  a  few  grammatical  rules  should 
be  deducted,  more  especially  such  as  will  admit  of  the  whole  terminating  with 
a  practical  maxim.  The  pieces  selected  for  dictation,  and  for  reading,  should 
be  longer  and  more  difficult  than  those  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  task  given  should  be  repeating  by  heart  the  fragment  read  in  the  class. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  same  general  direction  should  be  followed  as  previously  indicated  for 
these  languages. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  should  each  in  turn  write  on  the  blackboard  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  a  sentence  dictated  in  French. 

The  task  should  be  to  learn  by  heart  a  fragment  to  be  recited  during  the  next 
lesson. 

HISTORY. 

The  great  epochs  in  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Mediccval  History. — It  is  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  that  literary  studies  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  mind  and  the  heart ;  therefore  in  the  combination  of  the 
divers  parts  of  the  programmes  of  the  special  schools,  as  a  general  rule  almost 
equal  parts  have  been  assigned  to  literature  and  to  science.  Besides,  the  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  special  classes  ought  not  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  import¬ 
ant  events  that  have  marked  the  course  of  centuries,  or  to  leave  school  without 
having  heard  of  the  great  men  who  have  influenced  the  destiny  of  empires. 
But,  as  such  a  plan  embraces  the  entire  world,  the  master  should  limit  himself 
to  a  few  short  narratives  calculated  to  make  a  strong  and  vivid  impression  on 
young  minds,  and  to  constitute  a  course  of  practical  morality. 

Thus  after  having  devoted  a  few  lessons  to  the  recapitulation  of  sacred  his¬ 
tory,  which  has  been  carefully  studied  in  the  primary  classes,  the  teacher  should 
point  out  Egypt,  and  its  most  remarkable  monuments ;  Assyria,  with  the  far- 
famed  names  of  Semiramis  and  Sardanapalus ;  the  Persians  under  Cyvns  and 
Darius ;  Greece,  which  in  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Miltiades,  Aristide,  Themistocles, 
and  Pericles,  will  furnish  him  with  fine  examples  to  cite.  He  should  mention 
the  battles  of  Leuctra  and  Mantinea,  of  Granica  and  Arbelles,  and  move  on  ra¬ 
pidly  to  Roman  history,  which  he  should  sketch  in  broad  outlines ;  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  Rome,  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  the  Decii,  &c.,  the  Punic  Wars,  the 
Gracchi,  Cicero,  Ciesar,  Augustus,  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Constantine. 
Then  the  barbarians,  Attila,  Genseric,  and  Clovis;  finally,  Justinian,  Charle¬ 
magne,  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Saint  Louis,  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  &c. 

The  effect  of  this  course  will  be  to  make  known  to  the  pupils  of  the  specials 
schools,  certain  names  and  certain  facts  which  are  constantly  recurring  in  books, 
in  museums,  in  works  of  art,  even  in  every-day  conversation,  and  of  which  no 
one  ought  to  be  ignorant. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The  five  divisions  of  the  Globe;  detailed  study  of  the  Map  of  Europe. — France 
having  been  studied  the  previous  year,  the  general  Map  of  Europe  should  now 
be  traced  on  the  blackboard,  then  successively  the  map  of  Asia,  Africa,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia,  and  lastly  the  map  of  the  world,  or  the  planisphere ;  but  the 
only  details  given  should  be  the  great  mountain  chains,  the  most  commonly- 
known  rivers,  and  the  capitals  of  the  principal  states. 

After  the  pupils  hare  acquired  this  general  knowledge  of  the  great  conti¬ 
nents  and  seas,  the  master  should  lead  them  back  to  a  more  detailed  study  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  of  the  regions  surrounding  France,  with  which  her  re¬ 
lations  are  most  frequent.  He  should  continue  to  mark  on  the  blackboard,  or 
later  on  small  maps,  the  great  physical  features,  and  then  the  principal  cities 
dwelling  on  their  industrial  or  commercial  importance. 
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For  their  tasks  the  pupils  should  be  given  dumb  maps,  the  names  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  from  memory,  and  maps  to  be  copied.  These  copies  should  be  true  free¬ 
hand  sketches,  without  anj’-  scientific  pretensions,  and  not  manuscript  editions 
of  engraved  maps,  to  produce  which  would  be  to  lose  much  time  in  carrying 
out  a  false  notion. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. — Exposition,  still  elementary,  but  already  in  a  certain  degree 
based  upon  reasoning,  of  the  four  operations  with  whole  and  decimal  num¬ 
bers  ;  study  of  fractions ; — the  metrical  system ;  rule  of  three,  rule  of  society, 
of  interest,  and  of  discount  according  to  the  method  of  reduction  to  unity,- 
notions  of  relations  and  proportions.  As  tasks,  numerous  problems  relating  to 
common  questions. 

One  part  of  the  lesson  should  always  be  devoted  to  practice  in  mental  cal¬ 
culation. 

During  this  year  also  very  difficult  and  delicate  demonstrations  should  be 
avoided  in  these  lessons,  as  also  such  synthetical  and  abstract  definitions  which 
ordinarily  are  merely  retained  by  the  memory. 

So  also  in  geometry,  the  teacher  should  admit  as  sufficient  demonstrations  by 
superposition,  and  should  take  evidence  as  his  basis,  whenever  it  is  possible  so 
to  do.  In  a  word,  he  should  not  forget  that  his  pupils  are  of  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  or  fifteen,  and  that  they  are  destined  for  practical  work. 

Geometry. — To  trace  from  a  given  point  as  a  centre,  a  circle  which  shall  in¬ 
tersect  a  straight  line  at  a  given  point ; — a  circle  which  passes  through  three 
given  points,  &c. ; — to  divide  an  angle  into  two,  four,  &c.,  equal  parts,  &c. 

The  Inscribed  Angle. — Measure  of  the  inscribed  angle; — every  angle  inscribed 
in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle ; — ^to  find  a  proportional  mean  of  two  given 
straight  lines ; — to  raise  a  perpendicular  on  the  extremity  of  a  straight  line 
which  can  not  be  prolonged,  &c. 

Tangents. — Every  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  extremity  of  a  diameter 
is  tangent  to  the  circumference  ; — a  tangent  common  to  two  circles; — bisector 
of  the  angle  of  two  tangents: — application  to  the  operations  of  the  turner,  &c. 

Circles  being  tangents  to  straight  lines. —  Concentric  Circumferences. —  Circles 
which  intersect  each  other,  or  which  touch  each  other. — Describe  a  circumference 
which  passes  through  two  given  points,  and  is  tangent  to  a  drawn  straight  line,, 
&c.  The  line  of  the  centres  of  two  circumferences  which  intersect  each  other 
is  perpendicular  to  the  common  chord  in  its  middle,  &c.  To  draw  cog-wheels 
which  catch  either  into  other  cogged  wheels,  or  into  pinions,  or  into  trundles,  &c.. 

Of  the  Triangle. — The  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right-angles,  &c. 

Of  similar  Triangles. — Two  triahgles  are  similar  when  che  angles  of  one  are 
equal  to  the  angles  of  the  other,  &c. 

Of  Quadrilaterals. — The  ‘sum  of  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  are  equal  to 
four  right-angles,  &c. ;, — of  the  symmetrical  trapezium; — curved  roofs,  tenons, 
mortises,  &c.,  are  symmetrical  trapeziums;  of  the  lozenge  and  its  properties; 
of  the  right-angle  and  the  square;  the  facets  of  dice,  the  points  of  a  back¬ 
gammon  board,  &c. 

Of  Polygons. — Of  regular  polygons.  To  inscribe  and  circumscribe  regular 
polygons  on  a  circumference  ;  to  divide  a  given  circumference  into  equal 
parts,  &c. 
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Of  Starred  Polygons  (polygones  etoiles). — To  deduct  a  regular,  starred  poly¬ 
gon  from  a  regular  ordinary  polygon,  &c. ;  equality  of  polygons ;  equality  by 
symmetry  ;  division  of  polygons. 

Similarity  of  Polygons. — To  draw  a  polygon  similar  to  another.  Making 
plans  on  the  circumferentor  {Lever  des  plans  sur  la  planchetfe.)  Application  to 
the  drawing  of  architectural  roses,  gothic  crosses,  &c. 

Measurements. — Measurement  of  lines  and  surfaces.  Surveying  and  leveling. 

The  figurqs  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  this  course,  all  of  which  are 
much  applied  in  arts  and  manufactures,  should  be  drawn  with  rule  and  compass 
during  the  lessons  in  linear  drawing. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  unless  in  exceptional  cases,  the  professor  of 
mathematics  will  not  be  able  to  take  all  his  pupils  into  the  country  to  carry  out 
those  practices  in  surveying  which  complete  the  course;  but  every  Thursday, 
when  the  weather  admits  of  it,  some  hours  should  be  employed  in  practical 
operations  in  the  grounds. 

PHYSICS  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

Preliminary  Notions. — To  awaken  the  curiosity  of  children,  and  to  call  forth 
in  them  the  taste  for  observation,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  the  professor  should 
point  out  to  them  nature  in  full  activity  around  them,  and  should  fix  their  at- 
tention  on  the  physical  and  chemical  phenomena  of  which  they  are  every  day 
unconscious  witnesses.  He  may  also,  without  going  beyond  his  subject,  explain 
to  them  the  use  of  the  instruments  and  apparatus  most  commonly  employed, 
and  may  fill  his  lessons  with  interesting  experiments. 

Physics. — The  first  part  of  the  year  should  be  devoted  to  imparting  to  the 
pupils  general  notions  of  the  most  important  properties  of  matter,  such  as 
weight,  density,  pressure,  compressibility,  and  electricity;  but  he  should  take 
for  his  starting  point  phenomena  known  to  the  pupils,  land  should  make  them 
help  to  discover  the  explanations.  Following  up  this  rule,  he  should  speak  to 
them  of  dilatation,  of  fusion,  of  ebullition,  and  of  conductibility  ;  he  should 
demonstrate  by  experiment  the  principle  of  Archimedes ;  he  should  explain 
the  use  of  the  barometer,  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  and  of  the  thermometer, 
and  should  conclude  with  the  elementary  phenomena  of  electrical  statics.  In 
conformity  with  the  rules  which  are  to  guide  these  lessons,  he  should  take  care 
to  derive  the  principle  of  Archimedes,  of  the  barometer,  &c.,  not  from  the 
properties  of  matter,  looked  at  from  an  abstract  point  of  view,  but  from  the 
problems  proposed  to  Archimedes  by  King  Hieron,  Galileo  by  the  guardians  of 
the  fountains  in  Florence,  &c. 

Chemistry. — Instead  of  commencing  this  preparatory  course  with  the  nomen¬ 
clature,  and  an  explanation  of  the  diverse  systems  of  crystallization,  of  definite 
and  multiple  proportions,  &c.,  &c.,  the  master  should  dwell  on  the  number  of 
chemical  notions  which  the  children  have  acquired  ‘from  practical  life,  without 
being  aware  of  it ;  he  should  endeavor  to  render  these  more  precise,  and  teach 
the  children  to  draw  from  them  the  most  direct  consequences,  and  he  should 
point  out  to  the  pupils,  by  means  of  simple,  inexpensive  experiments,  easy  to 
reproduce,  that  there  are  bodies  that  are  homogeneous,  and  others  that  are 
composite ;  that  metals  are  indecomposable  bodies,  and  that  certain  non-metallic 
bodies  are  in  the  same  case ;  that  chemists  distinguish  between  acids,  bases, 
alkalis,  and  salts ;  that  heat  liquefies  and  volatilizes ;  that  there  are  fluids  which 
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are  liquid,  and  others  that  are  viscous ;  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  dissolution 
— one  that  does  not  alter,  and  one  that  does  alter  bodies ;  that  there  are  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  soluble,  and  others  that  are  insoluble ;  finalljq  that  to  unite 
two  bodies  is  to  make  a  synthesis,  and  to  separate  two  bodies  is  to  make  an 
analysis. 

The  instruction  given  this  year  should  include  neither  measure  nor  number, 
but  should  be  limited  to  simple  ideas,  which  the  master  should  endeavor  to 
make  comprehensible  by  means  of  lucid  and  well  executed  experiments. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  minds  of  the  young  people  having  been  prepared  by  a  more  attentive 
observation  of  all  that  surrounds  them,  and  their  curiosity  having  been  awak¬ 
ened  by  what  they  heard  in  the  lessons  of  the  preceding  year,  the  professor 
should  now  commence  a  regular  course  of  natural  history,  still  keeping  in  mind 
that  though  his  lessons  are  to  be  a  little  more  scientific,  he  should  not  allow 
them  to  lose  the  character  of  interesting  conversations.  He  should  consequently 
endeavor  to  render  science  accessible,  by  concealing  those  of  its  features  which 
might  seem  too  abstract,  while,  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  that  the  details 
given  should  not  suffer  in  accuracy ;  and  he  should  fix  the  facts  taught  in  the 
memory  of  the  pupils  by  constantly  referring  to  the  phenomena  observed  in 
daily  life,  and  which  bear  on  the  needs  of  domestic  economy ;  finally,  he  should 
accustom  the  children  to  put  order  and  method  into  their  observations  and 
their  studies. 

During  the  winter,  the  pupils  should  be  occupied  with  zoology  {vertebraia, 
2)rincipal  mammals).  After  having  imparted  some  general  notions  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  organs  of  an  animal,  such  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the 
lungs,  heart,  &c.,  the  master  should  fix  the  rules  of  classification ;  species, 
genera,  families,  orders,  classes.  Then  a  summary  study  should  be  made  of 
the  internal  framework  of  the  vertebrate  animals.  The  principal  differences 
should  be  pointed  out  which  exist  between  animals  having  an  internal  skeleton: 
vertebrata  covered  with  hair  or  fur,  which  are  all  mammals;  vertebrata  covered 
with  feathers,  which  constitute  birds ;  vertebrata  with  scaly  skins,  which  are 
nearly  all  reptiles,  amphibim,  or  fish.  The  groups  of  the  most  useful  and  the 
most  interesting  mammals  should  be  dwelt  upon,  such  as  the  quadrimana,  car¬ 
nivora,  ruminants,  and  the  principal  aquatic  mammals.  A  recapitulation  of  the 
natural  classification  of  mammalia  should  then  be  gone  through. 

The  demonstrations  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  with  the  aid  of 
stuffed  animals,  or  of  artificial  parts  of  animals ;  or  when  this  is  not  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  colored  pictures  of  large  dimensions. 

The  course  should  terminate  with  the  history  of  man,  and  of  the  various 
human  races. 

In  botany  the  professor  should  make  known  the  external  character  and  the 
principal  organs  of  plants,  the  structure  and  the  functions  of  the  parts  through 
which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  cause  their  growth — root,  stem, 
leaves.  He  should  make  a  careful  study  of  the  parts  that  serve  for  reproduc¬ 
tion — flower,  fruit,  seed.  When  examining  the  variations  which  each  organ  of 
the  plant  exhibits  in  accordance  with  its  species,  and  with  the  diverse  processes 
of  culture,  the  professor  should  point  out  the  uses  to  which  those  vegetable 
products  are  put  which  are  employed  in  human  industry.  Roots,  bulbs,  and 
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edible  onions;  textile  fibres  derived  from  herbaceous  stalks;  woods,  leaves 
serving  for  food  and  forage ;  fiowers,  fruits.  The  enumeration  of  all  these  af¬ 
fords  an  opportunity  of  instilling,  by  observation  of  common  objects,  all  the 
most  useful  notions  relative  to  the  anatomy  of  plants,  the  composition  of  their 
tissues,  and  the  laws  which  determine  the  relative  disposition  of  their  diverse 
organs,  or  of  the  parts  of  these. 

In  the  course  of  geology,  the  particular  tract  of  land  in  which  the  school  is 
situated  should  be  studied.  The  pupils  should  learn  to  distinguish  the  forma¬ 
tions  that  surround  them,  to  recognize  the  order  of  superposition  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  stratification  in  the  different  beds,  the  nature  of  the  fossils  found  in 
them,  and  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these.  Finally,  during  the 
excursions  to  which  the  study  of  this  branch  gives  rise,  the  pupils  should  be 
practiced  in  collecting  for  themselves  minerals  of  well  defined  character,  in 
taking  notes,  and  in  making  sketches  of  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  the 
beds  which  they  examine.  Such  personal  observations  enable  them,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  years,  to  understand  by  means  of  specimens,  or  of  drawings,  that 
which  may  be  told  them  about  countries  and  geological  districts  which  they 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  directly. 

COMMERCIAL  ACCOUNTS. 

Practical  Exercises. — Explain  that  commerce  is  but  a  succession  of  ex¬ 
changes:  first  merchandise  for  merchandise,  in  the  beginning  of  societies,  sub¬ 
sequently  merchandise  for  money ;  peace  and  prosperity  engender  credit ;  sales 
to  be  paid  in  a  given  term ;  the  accounts  of  each  person  then  consists  of  what 
he  owes,  and  of  what  is  owing  to  him ;  meaning  of  the  words  debtor  and 
creditor;  active  and  passive;  necessity  of  taking  note  of  the  sums  to  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  of  the  payments  to  be  effected ;  what  is  understood  by  debiting 
and  crediting;  balance  of  accounts;  balance  to  the  debit,  &c. 

Synoptical  table  of  the  principal  operations  of  commerce,  buying  and  selling, 
forwarding  merchandise,  paying  and  receiving,  to  subscribe,  to  take,  to  nego¬ 
tiate,  &c. 

An  invoice,  what  it  is,  what  is  understood  by  the  sum  total,  sale  at  so  much 
per  cent.,  remission  of  so  much  per  cent.,  brutto  weight,  net  weight,  tare,  show 
models  of  current  accounts,  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  drafts  to  order ;  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  word  drawer,  drawee,  indorsement,  indorser,  due  date, 
mean  date  of  payment. 

The  object  of  this  elementary  course  is  to  teach  the  pupils  to  make  some  of 
the  calculations  which  occur  in  commerce,  and  to  write  invoices,  accounts  of 
sales,  bills  of  invoice,  &c.,  in  a  word,  to  make  them  acquainted  with  all  those 
details  which  constitute  bookkeeping,  properly  so  called.  The  professor  should 
satisfy  himself  by  numerous  questionings,  that  all  his  explanations  have  been 
well  understood;  he  should  make  the  pupils  practice  a  great  deal  by  simulating 
simple  operations,  copying  models  of  invoices,  of  drafts  to  order,  of  cheques, 
&c.,  he  should  also  exact  that  the  calculations  and  the  writing  should  be  ex¬ 
ecuted  very  neatly  and  elegantly,  and  in  consequence,  that  before  any  model  is 
copied,  all  the  results  should  be  verified. 

CALIGRAPHY  AND  DRAWING, 

Continuation  of  the  principles  and  practice,  English  handwriting,  running- 
hand. 
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In  the  classes  for  linear  drawing  the  notions  of  lines  and  surfaces,  imparted 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  should  be  recapitulated.  Ordinary  curves 
and  conical  curves  should  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  explained.  The 
exercises  on  paper  should  consist  of  mosaics,  iron  railings,  balustrades,  &c. 
Dull  gray  tints  and  black  tints  spread  over  the  drawings  should  continue  to  be 
practiced,  as  the  preparation  for  the  coloring  of  solid  bodies. 

The  imitative  drawing  should  comprise  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
human  face.  When  the  pupils  are  to  copy  an  ornament  or  a  face,  a  model  in 
relief,  of  the  same  size  as  the  drawing  they  have  to  execute,  should  be  placed 
in  the  room,  in  order  that  they  may  constantly  carry  their  eyes  from  the  board 
to  the  model,  and  from  the  model  to  the  board,  so  as  clearly  to  understand 
what  they  are  about.  The  models  of  graphic  exercises  on  paper  are  inclosed 
in  frames  under  glass,  placed  in  front  of  each  pupil  so  as  to  oblige  the 
latter  to  draw  them  without  taking  any  measurements  on  the  model,  and 
merely  in  accordance  with  the  dimensions  indicated  in  the  text  relating  to  each 
drawing. 

This  branch  of  instruction  is  one  of  those  in  which  the  greatest  latitude  is 
left  to  the  teacher,  as  the  lessons  ought  to  be  given  with  reference  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  industry  of  the  province.  The  programmes  of  the  course  of  drawing, 
and  the  choice  of  models,  are  therefore  left  to  the  decision  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Improvement,  who  alone  can  have  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Rhythmic  movements,  a  little  more  sustained  than  the  first  series,  and  ac¬ 
companied  from  time  to  time  by  a  short  and  easy  song,  alternate  movements 
with  arms  and  legs  accompanied  by  singing,  jumping  preceded  by  a  run,  jump¬ 
ing  from  a  height  not  exceeding  one  metre  thirty  centimetres,  exercises  with 
dumb-bells  on  horizontal  ladders  or  on  oscillating  lathes  {perches  oscillmtes),  &c. 

SINGING. 

Each  lesson  should  open  with  exercises  in  solfaing.  The  master  should  sing 
out  short  musical  phrases  which  the  pupils  should  endeavor  to  reproduce. 
These  phrases  should  never  go  beyond  the  extent  of  an  octave.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  lesson  the  singing  should  be  suspended  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  the  principles  should  be  explained. 

The  musical  tone,  scale  of  tones,  degrees,  intervals,  gamut,  octave,  means  of 
representing  tones  by  signs,  notes,  compass,  the  C  clef,  intonation,  duration, 
time,  simple  time,  f,  f,  4,  breve,  semibreve,  minim,  equivalent  rests. 

The  lesson  should  conclude  with  a  song  sung  in  unison,  and  two-part  choruses. 

EXAMINATION.  PRELIMINARY  TO  ADVANCEMENT.  . 

At  the  end  of  the  first  school  year  the  pupils  are  subjected  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  in  all  the  subjects  included  in  the  courses  which  they  have  just  finished,  in 
order  to  prove  that  they  are  competent  to  take  part  in  and  profit  by,  those 
which  are  about  to  commence.  The  judgment  of  the  examining  professors,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  entered  in  minutes  signed  by 
them,  and  transmitted  to  the  rector.  The  pupils  are  placed  according  to  merit. 

In  making  out  this  list  the  work  of  the  whole  year  is  taken  into  account ; 
the  list  of  the  places  held  by  each  pupil  during  each  week  are  consequently 
taken  into  consideration,  and  a  triple  value  is  even  attributed  to  the  number 
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representing  the  places  held  during  the  year  taken  altogether,  in  comparison 
with  that  attached  to  the  standing  taken  during  the  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  course. 

Those  pupils  who  do  not  answer  satisfactorily  during  the  examination,  are 
allowed  to  subject  themselves  to  a  new  examination  at  the  recommencement  of 
the  classes,  but  if  they  fail  a  second  time  they  must,  in  their  own  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  studies,  recommence  the  course  of  the  preceding  year. 

At  the  end  of  each  year  devoted  to  special  instruction,  similar  examinations 
and  similar  classification  of  the  pupils  shall  take  place. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SUBJECTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


French — first  principles  of  style  and  composition .  4  hours  weekly. 

Modern  languages .  4  “ 

History  of  France,  and  lending  facts  in  modern  history  up  to  1789. .  4  “ 

Geography  of  France,  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  ad¬ 
ministrative .  .  4  “ 

Mathematics — commercial  arithmetic,  conclusion  of  geometry . 5  “ 

Physics — general  properties,  liquids,  heat,  electricity .  2  “ 

Chemistry — Metalloids  and  alkaline  meta  s .  2  “ 

Natural  history — zoology  (birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  insects),  geology...  2  “ 

Accounts — exercises  preparatory  to  bookkee|iing .  1  “ 

Caligraphy .  1  “ 

Drawing .  5  “ 

Gymnastics .  1  “ 

Singing .  1  “ 

Total  number  of  lessons .  32  “ 


FRENCH. 

First  principles  of  Style  and  Composition. — However  simple  a  subject  may 
be,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  art  in  combining  the  various  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  so  as  to  make  it  tell,  and  this  art  is  useful  to  all,  to  the  public 
orator  or  functionary,  as  well  as  to  the  simplest  artisan.  A  common  business 
letter  ought  to  be  clear,  methodical,  and  accurate ;  in  order  to  impart  these 
three  qualities  to  it,  the  writer  must  think  over  his  subject,  must  place  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  in  suitable  order,  and  must  choose  the  expressions  which  most  ac¬ 
curately  convey  his  meaning.  A  regular  course  of  rhetoric  would,  therefore, 
not  be  out  of  place  towards  the  end  of  the  complete  programme  of  the  special 
schools,  but  the  age  of  the  pupils  will  not  allow  of  the  dry  rules  of  the  syllo¬ 
gism  and  the  forms  under  which  it  is  disguised  being  explained  to  them,  nor  of 
the  various  figures  of  speech  being  described  to  them,  which  besides,  nature 
herself  teaches  even  to  those  men  who  are  the  least  practiced  in  the  art  of 
speaking.  In  the  lessons  to  be  given  in  style,  the  method  indicated  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  grammatical  rules  should  be  followed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pupils  should 
be  made  to  read  a  great  deal,  and  during  these  readings  the  principal  rules  of 
style  and  composition  should  be  incidentally  deducted,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  task  imposed  should  be  to  reproduce  the  test  which  has 
been  read  and  commented  upon  during  the  lesson.  In  this  manner  the  pupils 
will  be  supplied  with  a  fund  of  ideas  necessary  for  speaking  and  for  writing, 
and  which  they  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  to  have  acquired  for  themselves,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  fund  is  the  result  of  experience,  of  observation,  of  memory,  and 
of  refiection. 

The  professor  should  explain,  by  means  of  numerous  short  examples,  the 
qualities  which  every  sentence  in  general  should  possess,  lucidity,  precision, 
and  correctness.  He  should  point  out  summarily  the  various  kinds  of  style, 
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We  shall  devote  most  of  this  Number  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
Studies  and  Conduct — in  continuation  of  similar  articles  begun  sev¬ 
eral  years  since,  with  a  view  of  issuing  the  whole  in  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  Student  Life,  with  the  following 

PREFACE. 


The  Letters,  Essays,  and  Thoughts,  embraced  in  this  Yolume, 
on  the  aims  and  methods  of  education,  the  relative  value  of  sci¬ 
ences,  and  the  right  ordering  of  life,  were  actually  addressed  by 
men  eminent  in  literature  and  affairs,  to  young  persons  in  whose 
well-being  and  well-doing  they  were  deeply  interested.  They  were 
first  issued  in  the  chapter  or  article  form  in  which  they  here  ap¬ 
pear,  in  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education, 
to  give  variety,  and  the  personal  application  of  principles,  to  the  rnore 
elaborate  expositions  of  national  systems  and  institutions  to  which 
that  periodical  was  devoted.  Although  these  chapters  do  not 
cover  the  whole  field  of  youthful  culture,  or  all  the  aids,  motives, 
and  dangers  of  a  scholarly  and  public  career,  and  include  a  few 
sheaves  only  from  the  golden  harvest  of  recent  American  didactic 
and  pedagogical  literature,  they  constitute  a  convenient  and  valua¬ 
ble  manual  of  Student  Life.  The  light  which  they  shed,  like  that 
which  Virtue  cast  on  the  diverging  paths  of  Hercules,  neither  leads 
to  bewilder  or  dazzles  to  blind,  and  the  advice  which  they  drop  is 
kindred  to  that  which  Wisdom  of  old  uttereth  in  the  street, 
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Note  to  Special  Edition. 

The  Contents  of  the  Yolume  on  Studies  and  Conduct  as  announced,  end  with 
page  416.  The  pages  which  follow  in  this  edition,  devoted  to  selections  from 
recent  English  publications  on  the  relative  value  of  classical  and  scientific  stu¬ 
dies  in  a  liberal  education,  belong  properly  to  the  Second  Series  of  Papers  in 
English  Pedagogy — Education,  the  School  and  the  Teacher  in  Englieh  Literature. 
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Studies  and  Conduct. — Letters,  Essays,  and  Thoughts  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Education,  the  Relative  Value  of  Studies,  and  the  Conduct  of 
Life,  by  Men  Eminent  in  Literature  and  Affairs.  Republished  from 
Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education.  416  pages.  $2.50. 
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BITGGESTIONS  BY  MEN  EMINENT  IN  LETTERS  AND  AFFAIRS. 


SIR  THOMAS  WYATT  TO  HIS  SON. 


Inasmuch  as  now  you  are  come  to  some  years  of  understand!. ing, 
and  that  you  gather  within  yourself  some  fame  of  honesty,  I  thouj^ht 
that  I  should  not  lose  my  labour  wholly,  if  now  I  did  something  ad¬ 
vertise  you  to  take  the  sure  foundations  and  stablished  opinions 
that  leadeth  to  honesty.  i 

And  here,  I  call  not  honesty  that  men  commonly  call  hohest^^,  as 
reputation  for  riches,  for  authority,  or  some  like  thing;  but /that 
honesty,  that  I  dare  well  say  your  grandfather  had  rather  left  tb  me 
than  all  the  lands  he  did  leave  me, — that  was,  wisdom,  gentleness, 
soberness,  desire  to  do  good,  friendship  to  get  the  love  of  many,  and 
truth  above  all  the  rest.  A  great  part  to  have  all  these  things,,  is  to 
desire  to  have  them.  And  although  glory  and  honest  name  ajre  not 
the  very  ends  wherefore  these  things  are  to  be  followed,  yet /surely 
they  must  needs  follow  them,  as  light  followeth  the  fire,  thohgh  it 
were  kindled  for  warmth.  Out  of  these  things  the  chiefest  and  in¬ 
fallible  ground  is  the  dread  and  reverence  of  God,  whereupon 
shall  ensue  the  eschewing  of  the  contraries  of  these  saidyirtues; 
that  is  to  say,  ignorance,  unkindness,  rashness,  desire  of  harm,  un¬ 
quiet  enmity,  hatred,  many  and  crafty  falsehoods,  the  very  root  of 
all  shame  and  dishonesty.  I  say,  the  only  dread  and  reverence  of 
God,  that  seeth  all  things,  is  the  defence  of  the  creeping  in  oj'  all 
these  mischiefs  into  you.  And  for  my  part,  although  I  do  well  say 
there  is  no  man  that  would  wish  his  son  better  than  I ;  yet,  on  my 
faith,  I  had  rather  have  you  lifeless,  than  subject  to  these  vices. 
Think  and  imagine  always  that  you  are  in  presence  of  some  he  nest 
men  that  you  know;  as  Sir  John  Eussell,  your  father-in-law,  your 
uncle  Parson,  or  some  other  such ;  and  ye  shall,  if  at  any  tinie  ye 
find  a  pleasure  in  naughty  touches,  remember  what  shame  it  were 
before  these  men  to  do  naughtily.  And  sure  this  imagination  phall 
cause  you  to  remember  that  the  pleasure  of  a  naughty  deed  is  poon 
past,  and  the  rebuke,  shame,  and  the  note  thereof  shall  remain  ^ever. 
Then,  if  these  things  ye  take  for  vain  imaginations,  yet  remember 
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that  it  is  certain,  and  no  imagination,  that  ye  are  always  in  the 
mresence  and  sight  of  God ;  and  though  you  see  Him  not,  so  much 
is  the  reverence  the  more  to  he  had,  for  that  He  seeth,  and  is  not 
sleen. 

\  Men  punish  with  shame  as  greatest  punishment  on  earth — yea, 
gireater  than  death ;  but  His  punishment  is,  first,  the  withdrawing 
of  His  favour  and  grace,  and,  in  leaving  His  hand  to  rule  the  stern, 
tol  let  the  ship  run  without  guide  to  its  own  destruction ;  and  suf- 
feireth  so  the  man  that  He  forsaketh  to  run  headlong,  as  subject  to 
all\  mishaps,  and  at  last,  with  shameful  end,  to  everlasting  shame  and 
deMh.  You  may  see  continual  examples  both  of  one  sort  and  of 
the|  other ;  and  the  better,  if  ye  mark  them  well  that  yourself  are 
con';ie  of;  and  consider  well  your  good  grandfather,  what  things 
theive  were  in  him,  and  his  end.  And  they  that  knew  him,  noted 
him}  thus:  first  and  chiefly,  to  have  a  great  reverence  of  God,  and 
goo4  opinion  of  godly  things.  Next,  that  there  was  no  man  more 
pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word ;  no  man  faster  to  his  friends; 
no  nian  diligenter  or  more  circumspect,  which  thing,  both  the  kings 
his  niasters  noted  in  him  greatly.  And  if  these  things,  and  espe- 
(iiallyi  the  grace  of  God,  that  the  fear  of  God  always  kept  with  him, 
had  not  been,  the  chances  of  this  troublesome  world  that  he  was  in 
had  lo;ng  ago  overwhelmed  him.  This  preserved  him  in  prison  from 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,*  that  could  find  in  his  heart  to  see  him 
racked^;  from  two  years’  or  more  imprisonment  in  Scotland,  in  irons 
and  stO'cks ;  from  the  danger  of  sudden  changes  and  commotions  di¬ 
vers,  till  that  well-beloved  of  many,  hated  of  none,  in  his  fair  age 
and  good  reputation,  godly  and  christianly  he  went  to  Him  that 
loved  him,  for  that  he  always  had  Him  in  reverence.  And  of  my¬ 
self,  I  must  be  a  near  example  unto  you  of  my  folly  and  nothing¬ 
ness,  that  hath,  as  I  well  observed,  brought  me  into  a  thousand 
dangers  and  hazards,  enmities,  hatreds,  prisonments,  despites,  and 
indignations ;  but  that  God  hath  of  His  goodness  chastised  me,  and 
not  Cast  me  clean  out  of  His  favour ;  which  thing  I  can  impute  to 
nothing  but  the  goodness  of  my  good  father,  that,  I  dare  well  say, 
purchased  with  continual  request  of  God  His  grace  towards  me, 
more  than  I  regarded  or  considered  myself ;  and  a  little  part  to  the 
small,  fear  I  had  of  God  in  the  most  of  my  rage,  and  the  little  de¬ 
light]  that  I  had  in  mischief.  You,  therefore,  if  ye  be  sure  and  have 
God  !^n  your  sleeve  to  call  you  to  His  grace  at  last,  venture  hardly 
by  mjine  example  upon  naughty  unthriftiness  in  trust  of  His  good¬ 
ness  ;\  and,  besides  the  shame,  I  dare  lay  ten  to  one  ye  shall  perish 
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in  the  adventure ;  for  trust  me  that  my  wish  or  desire  of  God  for 
you  shall  not  stand  you  in  as  much  effect  as  I  think  my  father’s  did 
for  me.  We  are  not  all  accepted  of  Him.  Begin,  therefore,  be¬ 
times.  Make  God  and  goodness  your  foundations.  Make  .your  ex¬ 
amples  of  wise  and  honest  men ;  shoot  at  that  mark;  be  no  mocker 
— mocks  follow  them  that  delifrht  therein;  He  shall  be  sure  of 
shame  that  feeleth  no  grief  in  other  men’s  shames.  Have  your 
friends  in  a  reverence,  and  think  unkindness  to  be  the  greatest  of¬ 
fence,  and  least  punished  among  men ;  but  so  much  the  more  to  be 
dreaded,  for  God  is  justiser  upon  that  alone.  Love  well  and  agree 
with  your  wife ;  for  where  is  noise  and  debate  in  the  house,  there  is 
unquiet  dwelling;  and  much  more  when  it  is  in  one  bed.  Frame 
well  yourself  to  love  and  rule  well  and  honestly  your  wife  as  your 
fellow,  and  she  shall  love  and  reverence  you  as  her  head.  Such  as 
you'are  to  her,  such  shall  she  be  unto  you.  Obey  and  reverence 
your  father-in-law,  as  you  would  me ;  and  remember  that  long  life 
followetli  them  that  reverence  their  fathers  and  elders ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  good  agreement  between  the  wife  and  husband, 
is  fruit  of  many  children. 

Read  oft  this  my  letter,  and  it  shall  be  as  though  I  had  often 
written  to  you;  and  think  that  I  have  herein  printed  a  fatherly  af¬ 
fection  to  you.  If  I  may  see  that  I  have  not  lost  my  pain,  mine 
shall  be  the  contentation,  and  yours  the  profit ;  and,  upon  condition 
that  you  follow  my  advertisement,  I  send  you  God’s  blessing  and 
mine,  and  as  well  to  come  to  honesty  as  to  increase  of  years. 


SIR  HENRY  SIDNEY  TO  HIS  SON,  PHILIP  SIDNEY.* 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latin,  the 
other  in  French,  "which  I  take  in  good  partFind  will  you  to  exorcise 
that  practice  of  learning  often  ;  for  that  wiljll  itand  you  in  most  stead 
in  that  profession  of  life  that  you  are  bo/rn  to  live  in.  And  since 
this  is  my  first  letter  that  ever  I  did  writq  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it 
be  all  empty  of  some  advices,  which  myj  natural  care  for  you  pro- 
voketh  me  to  wish  you  to  follow,  as  docvtments  to  you  in  this  your 
tender  age. 

Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  up  of  your  mind  to  Almighty 
God,  by  hearty  prayer;  and  feelingly  dgost  the  yords  you  speak  in 
prayer,  with  continual  meditation,  anc  thinking  of  Him  to  whom 
you  pray,  and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  *^And  use  this  as 
an  ordinary  act,  and  at  an  ordinary  h-^nr;  whereby7  the  time  itself 

*  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addresf'*^’  twelve  iyears  of  age,  at  school 

at  Shrewsbury.  i 
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will  put  you  in  remembrance  to  do  that  which  you  are  accustomed 
to  do.  In  that  time  apply  your  study  to  such  hours  as  your  dis¬ 
creet  master  doth  assign  you,  earnestly ;  and  the  time  (I  know)  he 
will  so  limit,  as  shall  he  both  sufficient  for  your  learning,  and  safe 
for  your  health.  And  mark  the  sense  and  matter  of  all  that  you 
read,  as  well  as  the  words.  So  shall  you  both  enrich  your  tongue 
with  words,  and  your  wit  with  matter;  and  judgment  will  grow  as 
years  groweth  in  you.  Be  humble  and  obedient  to  your  master; 
for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and  feel  in  your¬ 
self  what  obedience  is,  you  shall  never  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  obey  you.  Be  courteous  of  gesture,  and  affable  to  all  men,  with 
diversity  of  reverence,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  person. 
There  is  nothing  that  winneth  so  much,  with  so  little  cost.  Use 
moderate  diet,  so  as,  after  your  meat,  you  may  find  your  wit  fresher, 
and  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively,  and  not  more  heAvy. 
Seldom  drink  wine,  and  yet  sometimes  do,  lest  being  enforced  to  drink 
upon  .the  sudden,  you  should  find  yourself  inflamed.  Use  exercise  . 
of  body,  but  such  as  is  without  peril  of  your  joints  or  bones.  It 
will  increase  your  force,  and  enlarge  your  breath.  Delight  to  be 
cleanly  as  well  in  all  parts  of  your  body  as  in  your  garments.  It 
shall  make  you  grateful  in  each  company ;  and,  otherwise,  loath¬ 
some.  Give  yourself  to  be  merry ;  for  you  degenerate  from  your 
father,  if  you  And  not  yourself  most  able  in  will  and  body  to  do  any 
thing  when  you  be  most  merry ;  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void 
of  all  scurrility,  and  biting  words  to  any  man;  for  a  wound  given 
by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be  cured,  than  that  which  is  given 
with  the  sword.  Be  you  rather  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other 
men’s  talk,  than  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  speech ;  otherwise  you 
shall  be  counted  to  delivHit  to  hear  yourself  speak.  If  you  hear  a 
wise  sentence  or  an  ap^  p)hrase,  commit  it  to  your  jnemory,  with 
respect  of  the  circumstanlce  when  you  shall  speak  it.  Let  never 
oath  be  heard  to  conn;  out'  of  your  mouth,  nor  words  of  ribaldry  ; 
detest  it  in  others,  so  shall  ipustom  make  to  yourself  a  law  against  it 
in  yourself.  Be  morjest  in  feach  assembly ;  and  rather  be  rebuked 
of  light  fellows  for  ^  maideui-like  shamefacedness,  than  of  your  sad 
friends  for  pert  bolcjness.  Tihink  upon  every  word  before  you  utter 
it;  and  remember  how  natur;e  hath  rampired  up  (as  it  were)  the 
tongue  with  teeth,  hps,  yea,  at^d  hair  without  the  lips,  and  all  betok¬ 
ening  reins,  or  bridles,  for  the  'loose  use  of  that  member.  Above  all 
things,  tell  no  Untruth — no,  pot  in  trifles.  The  custom  of  it  is 
naughty ;  and  lei  it  not  satisfy  you,  that  for  a  time  the  hearers  take 
it  for  a  truth ;  {(jy^  after  it  will  be  known  as  it  is,  to  your  shame ; 
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for  there  can  not  be  a  greater  reproach  to  a  gentleman  than  to  be 
accounted  a  liar.  Study  and  endeavour  yourself  to  be  virtuously 
occupied.  So  shall  you  make  such  an  habit  of  well-doing  in  you, 
that  you  shall  not  know  how  to  do  evil,  though  you  would.  Re¬ 
member,  my  son,  the  noble  blood  you  are  descended  of,  by  your 
mother’s  side ;  and  think,  that  only  by  virtuous  life  and  good  action 
you  may  be  an  ornament  to  that  illustrious  family  ;  and  otherwise, 
through  vice  and  sloth,  you  shall  be  counted  lahes  generis,  one  of  the 
greatest  curses  that  can  happen  to  man.  Well,  my  little  Philip, 
this  is  enough  for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you.  But  if  I  shall 
find  that  this  light  meal  of  digestion  nourish  any  thing  the  weak 
stomach  of  your  young  capacity,  I  will,  as  I  find  the  same  grow 
stronger,  feed  it  with  tougher  food.  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as 
you  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 

SIR  THOMAS  BODLEIGH  TO  FRANCIS  BACON. 

My  Good  Cousin, — According  to  your  request  in  your  letter 
(dated  the  19th  of  Oct.  at  Orleans)  I  received  here  the  18th  of  Dec., 
I  have  sent  you  by  your  merchant  30/.  sterling,  for  your  present 
supply ;  and  had  sent  you  a  greater  sum,  but  that  my  extraordinary 
charge  this  year  hath  utterly  unfurnished  me.  And  now,  cousin, 
though  I  will  be  no  severe  exacter  of  accounts,  either  of  your  money 
or  of  time,  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  you,  I  am  very  desirous  both  to 
satisfy  myself  and  your  friends,  how  you  prosper  in  your  travels,  and 
how  you  find  yourself  bettered  thereby,  either  in  knowledge  of  God 
or  of  the  world ;  the  rather,  because  the  days  you  have  already  spent 
abroad  are  now  both  sufficient  to  give  you  light  how  to  fix  yourself 
and  end  with  counsel,  and  accordingly  to  shape  your  course  con¬ 
stantly  upon  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  vulgar  scandal  to  travellers,  that 
few  return  more  religious  than  they  went  forth;  wherein  both  my 
hope  and  request  is  to  you,  that  your  principal  care  be  to  hold  your 
foundation,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  informing  yourself  in  the 
corruptions  and  superstitions  of  other  nations,  than  only  thereby  to 
engage  your  own  heart  more  firmly  to  the  truth.  You  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  of  two  several  professions ;  and  you  shall  return  a  nov¬ 
ice,  if  you  be  not  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  ordinances,  strength, 
and  progress  of  each,  in  reputation  and  party,  and  how  both  are 
supported,  balanced,  and  managed  by  the  state,  as  being  the  con¬ 
trary  humours  in  the  temper  of  predominacy,  whereof  the  health  or 
disease  of  that  body  doth  consist.  These  things  you  will  observe, 
not  only  as  an  Englishman,  whom  it  may  concern  to  know  what  in¬ 
terest  his  country?-  may  expect  in  the  consciences  of  their  neighbours ; 
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but  also  as  a  Christian,  to  consider  both  the  beauties  and  blemishes, 
the  hopes  and  dangers,  of  the  Church  in  all  places.  Now  for  the 
world,  T  know  it  too  well  to  persuade  you  to  dive  into  the  practices 
thereof ;  rather  stand  upon  your  own  guard  against  all  that  attempts 
you  thereunto,  or  may  practise  upon  you  in  your  conscience,  repu¬ 
tation,  or  your  purse.  Kesolve  no  man  is  wise  or  safe  but  he  that 
is  honest ;  and  let  this  persuasion  turn  your  studies  and  observa¬ 
tions  from  the  compliment  and  impostures  of  the  debased  age,  to 
more  real  grounds  of  wisdom,  gathered  out  of  the  story  of  times 
past,  and  out  of  the  government  of  the  present  state.  Your  guide 
to  this  is,  the  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  among  whom 
you  live ;  for  the  country,  though  you  can  not  see  all  places,  yet  if, 
as  you  pass  along,  you  inquire  carefully,  and  further  help  youself 
with  books  that  are  written  of  the  cosmography  of  those  parts,  you 
shall  sufficiently  gather  the  strength,  riches,  traffic,  havens,  shipping, 
commodities,  vent,  and  the  wants  and  disadvantages  of  all  places. 
Wherein,  also,  for  your  own  good  hereafter,  and  for  your  friends,  it 
will  be  fit  to  note  their  buildings,  furnitures,  their  entertainments ; 
all  their  husbandry,  and  ingenious  inventions  in  whatsoever  con- 
cerneth  either  pleasure  or  profit. 

For  the  people,  your  traffic  among  them,  while  you  learn  their 
language,  will  sufficiently  instruct  you  in  their  habilities,  disposi¬ 
tions,  and  humours,  if  you  a  little  enlarge  the  privacy  of  your  own 
nature,  to  seek  acquaintance  with  the  best  sort  of  strangers,  and  re¬ 
strain  your  affections  and  participation  for  your  own  countrymen  of 
whatsoever  condition.  In  the  story  of  France,  you  have  a  large  and 
pleasant  field  in  three  lines  of  their  kings, — to  observe  their  alliances 
and  successions,  their  conquests,  their  wars,  especially  with  us ;  their 
councils,  their  treaties ;  and  all  rules  and  examples  of  experience  and 
wisdom,  which  may  be  lights  and  remembrances  to  you  hereafter,  to 
judge  of  all  occurrents  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lastly,  for  the  government :  your  end  must  not  be,  like  an  intelli¬ 
gencer,  to  spend  all  your  time  in  fishing  after  the  present  news,  hu¬ 
mours,  graces,  or  disgraces  of  court,  which  happily  may  change  be¬ 
fore  you  come  home ;  but  your  better  and  more  constant  ground 
will  be,  to  know  the  consanguinities,  alliances,  and  estates  of  their 
princes;  the  proportion  between  the  nobility  and  magistracy;  the 
constitutions  of  their  courts  of  justice ;  the  state  of  their  laws,  as 
well  for  the  making  as  the  execution  thereof ;  how  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  infuseth  itself  into  all  acts  and  ordinances ;  how  many 
ways  they  lay  impositions  and  taxations,  and  gather  revenues  to  the 
crown ;  what  be  the  liberties  and  servitudes  of  all  degrees ;  what 
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discipline  and  preparation  for  wars;  what  inventions  for  increase  of 
traffic  at  home,  for  multiplying  their  commodities,  encouraging  arts, 
manufactures,  or  of  worth  in  any  kind ;  also  what  good  establish¬ 
ment,  to  prevent  the  necessities  and  discontentment  of  people,  to 
cut  off  suits  at  law,  and  duels,  to  suppress  thieves,  and  all  disorders. 

To  be  short, — because  my  purpose  is  not  to  bring  all  your  ob¬ 
servations  to  heads,  but  only  by  these  few  to  let  you  know  what 
manner  of  return  your  friends  expect  from  you, — let  me,  for  all 
these  and  all  the  rest,  give  you  this  one  note,  which  I  desire  you  to 
observe  as  the  counsel  of  a  friend :  not  to  spend  your  spirits,  nnd 
the  precious  time  of  your  travel,  in  a  captious  prejudice  and  censur¬ 
ing  of  all  things,  nor  in  an  infectious  collection  of  base  vices  and 
fashions  of  men  and  women,  or  general  corruption  of  these  times, 
which  will  be  of  use  only  among  humorists,  for  jests  and  table-talk ; 
but  rather  strain  your  wits  and  industry  soundly  to  instruct  your¬ 
self  in  all  things  between  heaven  and  earth  which  may  tend  to  vir¬ 
tue,  wisdom,  and  honour,  and  which  may  make  your  life  more 
profitable  to  your  country,  and  yourself  more  comfortable  to  your 
friends,  and  acceptable  to  God.  And,  to  conclude,  let  all  these 
riches  be  treasured  up,  not  only  in  your  memory,  where  time  may 
lessen  your  stock;  but  rather  in  good  writings,  and  books  of  ac¬ 
count,  which  will  keep  them  safe  for  your  use  hereafter.  And  if  in 
this  time  of  your  liberal  traffic,  you  will  give  me  an  advertisement  of 
your  commodities  in  these  kinds,  I  will  make  you  as  liberal  a  return 
from  myself  and  your  friends  here  as  I  shall  be  able.  And  so  com¬ 
mending  all  your  endeavours  to  Him  that  must  either  wither  or 
prosper  them,  I  very  kindly  bid  you  farewell. 

LORD  STRAFFORD  TO  HIS  SOX,  {Extracts.) 

My  dearest  Will., — Be  careful  to  take  the  advice  of  those  friends 
which  are  by  me  desired  to  advise  you  for  your  education.  Serve 
God  diligently  morning  and  evening ;  and  recommend  yourself  unto 
Him  and  have  Him  before  your  eyes  in  all  your  ways.  Lose  not 
the  time  of  your  quiet,  but  gather  those  seeds  of  virtue  and  knowl¬ 
edge  which  may  be  of  use  to  yourself  and  comfort  to  your  friends, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Attend  thereto  with  patience  and  refrain 
yourself  from  anger.  Suffer  not  sorrow  to  cast  you  down,  but  with 
cheerfulness  and  good  courage  go  on  the  race  you  are  to  run,  in  all 
sobriety  and  truth.  In  all  your  duties  and  devotions  towards  God, 
rather  perform  them  joyfully  than  pensively,  for  God  loves  a  cheer¬ 
ful  giver.  And  God  Almighty  of  His  infinite  goodness  bless  you 
and  your  children’s  children. — [  Written  shortly  before  his  execution^. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  CECIL. — ADVICE  TO  HIS  SON,  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Sir  William  Cecil  for  forty  years  Secretary  of  State  under  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  of  Burleigh,  in  1571,  was 
bom  at  Bourn,  in  Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1520, — educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Grrantham  and  Stamford,  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  at  Gray’s 
Inn,  London, — was  married  to  a  sister  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  in  1541,  and  on  her 
death  in  1543,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  in  1545,  and  was  largely  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  public  affairs  of  his  countiy  and  age.  He  was  a  hard  student  in  early  life, 
a  thoughtful  reader  of  books,  as  well  as  observer  of  men,  wise  and  moderate  in  his 
political  measures,  and  never  unmindful  of  his  family  and  social  duties  in  his  anxious 
labors  for  the  state.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  domestic  habits  of  Lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  in  the  “Diary  of  a  Domestic” — or  “TAe  Complete  Statesman^''''  as  it  is 
entitled  by  the  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  having  “  lived  with  him  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life.” 

“His  kindness,  as  nature  ever  leads  all  men,  was  most  expressed  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  ;  if  he  could  get  his  table  set  round  with  his  young  little  children,  he  was 
then  in  his  kingdom ;  and  it  was  an  exceeding  pleasure  to  hear  what  sport  he 
would  make  with  them,  and  how  aptly  and  merrily  he  would  talk  with  them, — 
with  such  pretty  questions  and  witty  allurements,  as  much  delighted  himself,  the 
children,  and  the  hearers,  *  *  He  had  his  own  children,  grand  children,  and 

great  grand  children,  ordinarily  at  his  table,  sitting  about  him  like  olive  branches.  * 
*  He  was  of  spare  and  temperate  diet,  *  *  and  above  all  things,  what  busi¬ 
ness  soever  was  in  his  head,  it  was  never  percieved  at  his  table,  where  he  would 
be  so  merry,  as  one  would  imagine  he  had  nothing  else  to  do ;  directing  his 
speech  to  all  men  according  to  their  qualities  and  capacities,  so  as  he  raised  mirth 
out  of  all  men’s  speeches,  augmenting  it  with  his  own,  whereby  he  was  never  in 
want  of  company,  so  long  as  he  was  able  to  keep  company.  *  *  His  recrea¬ 

tion  was  chiefiy  in  his  books,  wherewith  if  he  had  time,  he  was  more  delighted 
than  others  with  play  at  cards.  *  Books  were  so  pleasing  to  him,  as  when  he 
got  liberty  from  the  queen  to  go  unto  his  country  house  to  take  air,  if  he  found 
but  a  book  worth  the  opening,  he  would  rather  lose  his  riding  than  his  reading. 
And  yet  riding  in  his  garden  and  walks,  upon  his  little  mule,  was  his  greatest 
disport.  But,  so  soon  as  he  came  in,  he  fell  to  his  reading  again,  or  else  to  dis¬ 
patching  of  business.  *  *  *  qjis  favorite  book  was  Cicero’s  Offices.  His 

kindness  of  nature  was  seen  in  his  declaration  that  he  entertained  malice  to¬ 
ward  no  individual,  and  thanked  God  that  he  never  retired  to  rest  out  of  charity 
with  any  man.” 

While  appreciating  the  advantages  of  the  best  education,  and  striving  to  secure 
them  at  any  price  for  his  own  children,  Lord  Burleigh  deemed  “human  learning, 
without  the  fear  of  God,  of  great  hurt  to  all  youth.”  With  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  “divine  and  moral  documents,”  his  “Advices  to  his  son,  Robert 
Cecil,”  are  characterized  by  the  shrewdest  worldly  wisdom. 

Son  Robert, 

The  virtuous  inclinations  of  thy  matchless  mother,*  by  whose  tender  and  godly  care 
thy  infancy  was  governed,  together  with  thy  education  under  so  zealous  and  excellent 
a  tutor,  puts  me  in  rather  assurance  than  hope  that  thou  art  not  ignorant  of  that  sum- 
mum.  bonum  which  is  only  able  to  make  thee  happy  as  well  in  thy  death  as  in  thy  life  ;  I 

*Lady  Burleigh,  was  one  of  five  daughters  ol'Sir  Anthony  Cook,  preceptor  of  Edward  VI., 
all  of  whom  were  distinguished  for  their  mental  accomplishments,  and  for  their  exemplary 
demeanor  as  mothers  of  families.  Her  death,  after  sharing  his  fortunes  for  forty-three  years, 
Lord  Burleigh  regarded  as  the  great  calamity  of  his  life. 
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mean  the  true  knowledge  and  worship  of  thy  Creator  and  Redeemer  ;  without  which  all 
other  things  are  vain  and  miserable.  So  that  thy  youth  being  guided  by  so  sufficient  a 
teacher,  I  make  no  doubt  that  he  will  furnish  thy  life  with  divine  and  moral  documents. 
Yet,  that  I  may  not  cast  off  the  care  beseeming  a  parent  toward  his  child,  or  that  thou 
shouldest  have  cause  to  derive  thy  whole  felicity  and  welfare  rather  from  others  than 
from  whence  thou  receivedst  thy  breath  and  being,  1  think  it  fit  and  agreeable  to  the  af¬ 
fection  1  bare  thee,  to  help  thee  with  such  rules  and  advertisements  for  the  squaring  of 
thy  life  as  are  rather  gained  by  experience  than  by  much  reading.  To  the  end  that,  en¬ 
tering  into  this  exorbitant  age,  thou  mayest  be  the  better  prepared  to  shun  those  scan¬ 
dalous  courses  whereunto  the  world,  and  the  lack  of  experience,  may  easily  draw  thee, 
and  because  I  will  not  confound  thy  memory,  I  have  reduced  them  into  ten  precepts ; 
and,  next  unto  Moses’  Tables,  if  thou  imprint  tiiem  in  thy  mind,  thou  shalt  reap  the 
benefit,  and  I  the  content.  And  they  are  these  following : — 

I.  "When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to  man’s  estate,  use  great  providence  and 
circumspection  in  choosing  thy  wife  ;  for  from  thence  will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or 
evil.  And  it  is  an  action  of  thy  life  like  unto  a  stratagem  of  war,  wherein  a  man  can 
err  but  once.  If  thy  estate  be  good,  match  near  home  and  at  leisure  ;  if  weak,  far  off 
and  quickly.  Inquire  diligently  of  her  disposition,  and  how  her  parents  have  been  in¬ 
clined  in  their  youth.  Let  her  not  be  poor,  how  generous*  soever ;  for  a  man  can  buy 
nothing  in  the  market  with  gentility.  Nor  choose  a  base  and  uncomely  creature  alto¬ 
gether  for  wealth  ;  for  it  will  cause  contempt  in  others  and  loathing  in  thee.  Neither 
make  a  choice  of  a  dwarf  or  a  fool ;  for  by  the  one  thou  shalt  beget  a  race  of  pigmies  ; 
the  other  will  be  thy  continual  disgrace  ;  and  it  will  yirkef  thee  to  hear  her  talk.  For 
thou  shalt  find  it  to  thy  great  grief,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fulsome^  than  a  she-fool. 

And  touching  the  guiding  of  thy  house,  let  thy  hospitality  be  moderate,  and,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  means  of  thy  estate,  rather  plentiful  than  sparing,  but  not  costly ;  for  I  nev¬ 
er  knew  any  man  grow  poor  by  keeping  an  orderly  table.  But  some  consume  them¬ 
selves  through  secret  vices,  and  their  hospitality  bears  the  blame.  But  banish  swinish 
drunkards  out  of  thine  house,  which  is  a  vice  impairing  health,  consuming  much,  and 
makes  no  show.  I  never  heard  praise  ascribed  to  the  drunkard  but  the  well-bearing  his 
drink,  which  is  a  better  commendation  for  a  brewer’s  horse  or  a  drayman  than  for  ei¬ 
ther  a  gentleman  or  a  serving  man.  Beware  thou  spend  not  above  three  or  four  parts 
of  thy  revenues,  norabove  a  third  part  of  that  in  thy  house  ;  forthe  other  two  parts  will 
do  no  more  than  defray  thy  extraordinaries,  which  always  surmount  the  ordinary  by 
much  ;  otherwdse  thou  shalt  live,  like  a  rich  beggar,  in  continual  want.  And  the  needy 
man  can  never  live  happily  nor  contentedly  ;  for  every  disaster  makes  him  ready  to 
mortgage  or  sell.  And  that  gentleman  who  sells  an  acre  of  land  sells  an  ounce  of  cred¬ 
it  ;  for  gentility  is  nothing  else  but  ancient  riches.  So  that,  if  the  foundation  shall  at 
any  time  sink,  the  building  must  needs  follow.  So  much  for  the  first  precept. 

II.  Bring  thy  children  up  in  learning  and  obedience,  yet  without  outward  austerity. 
Praise  them  openly,  reprehend  them  secretly.  Give  them  good  countenance,  and  con¬ 
venient  maintenance,  according  to  thy  ability  ;  otherwise  thy  life  will  seem  their  bond¬ 
age,  and  what  portion  thou  shalt  leave  them  at  thy  death  they  will  thank  death  for  it, 
and  not  thee.  And  I  am  persuaded  that  the  foolish  cockering^  of  some  parents,  and 
the  over-stern  carriage  of  others,  causeth  more  men  and  women  to  take  ill  courses  than 
their  own  vicious  inclinations.  Marry  thy  daughters  in  time  lest  they  marry  themselves 
And  suffer  not  thy  sons  to  pass  the  Alps  ;  for  they  shall  learn  nothing  but  pride,  bias 
phemy,  and  atheism.il  And  if  by  travel  they  get  a  few  broken  languages,  that  shall 
profit  them  nothing  more  than  to  have  one  meat  served  in  divers  dishes.  Neither,  by 
my  consent,  shalt  thou  train  them  up  in  wars ;  for  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  live  by 
that  profession  can  hardly  be  an  honest  man  or  a  good  Christian.  Besides,  it  is  a  sci¬ 
ence  no  longer  in  request  than  use.  For  soldiers  in  peace  are  like  chimneys  in  summer. 

III.  Live  not  in  the  country  wuthout  corn  and  cattle  about  thee  ;  for  he  that  putteth 

*  Well-born.  t  Irk.  t  Disgusting.  §  Over-indulgence. 

i  Ir  this  strong  aversion  to  foreign  travel,  Ascham  sympathized. 
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his  hand  to  the  purse  for  every  expense  of  household,  is  like  him  that  keepeth  water 
in  a  sieve.  And  what  provision  thou  shalt  want,  learn  to  buy  it  at  the  best  hand ;  for 
there  is  one  penny  saved  in  four  betwixt  buying  in  thy  need  and  when  the  markets  and 
seasons  serve  fittest  for  it.  Be  not  served  with  kinsmen,  or  friends,  or  men  intreated 
to  stay  ;  for  they  expect  much,  and  do  little  ;  nor  with  such  as  are  amorous,  for  their 
heads  are  intoxicated.  And  keep  rather  two  too  few,  than  one  too  many.  Feed  them 
well,  and  pay  them  with  the  most ;  and  then  thou  raayest  boldly  require  service  at 
their  hands. 

IV.  Let  thy  kindred  and  allies  be  welcome  to  thy  house  and  table.  Grace  them 
with  thy  countenance,  and  further  them  in  all  honest  actions  ;  for,  by  this  means,  thou 
shalt  so  double  the  band  of  nature,  as  thou  shalt  find  them  so  many  advocates  to  plead 
an  apology  for  thee  behind  thy  back.  But  shake  off  those  glow-worms,  1  mean  para¬ 
sites  and  sycophants,  who  will  feed  and  fawn  upon  thee  in  the  summer  of  prosperity  ; 
but,  in  an  adverse  storm,  they  will  shelter  thee  no  more  than  an  arbor  in  winter. 

V.  Beware  of  suretyship  for  thy  best  friends.  He  that  payeth  another  man’s  debt 
seeketh  his  own  decay.  But  if  thou  canst  not  otherwise  choose,  rather  lend  thy  money 
thyself  upon  good  bonds,  although  thou  borrow  it.  So  shalt  thou  secure  thyself,  and 
pleasure  thy  friend.  Neither  borrow  money  of  a  neighbor  or  a  friend,  but  of  a  stranger  ; 
where  paying  for  it,  thou  shalt  hear  no  more  of  it.  Otherwise  thou  shalt  eclipse  thy 
credit,  lose  thy  freedom,  and  yet  pay  as  dear  as  to  another.  But  in  borrowing  of 
money  be  precious  of  thy  word  ;  for  he  that  hath  care  of  keeping  days  of  payment  is 
lord  of  another  man’s  purse. 

VI.  Undertake  no  suit  against  a  poor  man  with  receiving*  much  wrong  ;  for  besides 
that  thou  makest  him  thy  compeer,  it  is  a  base  conquest  to  triumph  where  there  is  small 
resistance.  Neither  attempt  law  against  any  man  before  thou  be  fully  resolved  that 
thou  hast  right  on  thy  side  ;  and  then  spare  not  for  either  money  or  pains  ;  for  a  cause 
or  two  so  followed  and  obtained  will  free  thee  from  suits  a  great  part  of  thy  life. 

VII.  Be  sure  to  keep  some  great  man  thy  friend,  but  trouble  him  not  for  trifles. 
Compliment  him  often  with  many,  yet  small  gifts,  and  of  little  charge.  And  if  thou 
hast  cause  to  bestow  any  great  gratuity,  let  it  be  something  which  may  be  daily  in  sight: 
otherwise,  in  this  ambitious  age,  thou  shalt  remain  like  a  hop  without  a  pole,  live  in 
obscurity,  and  be  made  a  foot-ball  for  every  insulting  companion  to  spurn  at. 

VIII.  Toward  thy  superiors  be  humble,  yet  generous. f  With  thine  equals  familiar 
yet  respective.  Toward  thine  inferiors  show  much  humanity,  and  some  familiarity  : 
as  to  bow  the  body,  stretch  forth  the  hand,  and  to  uncover  the  head  ;  with  such  like 
popular  compliments.  The  first  prepares  thy  way  to  advancement, — the  second  makes 
thee  known  for  a  man  well  bred, — the  third  gains  a  good  report ;  which,  once  got,  is 
easily  kept.  For  right  humanity  takes  such  deep  root  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude, 
as  they  are  more  easily  gained  by  unprofitable  curtesies  than  by  churlish  benefits.  Yet 
I  advise  thee  not  to  affect,  or  neglect,  popularity  too  much.  Seek  not  to  be  Essex; 
shun  to  be  Raleigh.^ 

IX.  Trust  not  any  man  with  thy  life,  credit  or  estate.  For  it  is  mere  folly  for  a  man 
to  enthral  himself  to  his  friend,  as  though,  occasion  being  offered,  he  should  not  dare 
to  become  an  enemy. 

X.  Be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation,  nor  satirical  in  thy  jests.  The  one  will  make 
thee  unwelcome  to  all  company  ;  the  other  pull  on  quarrels,  and  get  the  hatred  of  thy 
best  friends.  For  suspicious  jests,  when  any  of  them  savor  of  truth,  leave  a  bitterness 
of  mind  of  those  which  are  touched.  And,  aUieit  I  have  already  pointed  at  this  inclu¬ 
sively,  yet  I  think  it  necessary  to  leave  it  to  thee  as  a  special  caution ;  because  I  have 
seen  many  so  prone  to  quip  and  gird,t  as  they  would  rather  lose  their  friend  than  their 
jest.  And  if  perchance  their  boiling  brain  yield  a  quaint  scoff,  they  will  travel  to  be 
delivered  of  it  as  a  woman  with  child.  These  nimble  fancies  are  but  the  froth  of  wit.” 

*  Though  you  receive.  t  Not  mean.  +  Mock  and  jibe. 

§  Essex  was  the  idol  of  the  people ;  his  rival,  Raleigh,  their  aversion,  till  his  undeserved 
misfortunes  attracted  their  compassion,  and  his  heroism  their  applause. 
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PLAN  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  HIS  GRANDCHILDREN. 
Written  in  1678. 


In  a  **  Letter  of  Advice  to  his  Grandchildren  f  written  when  he 
was  “  threescore  and  four  years,”  and  published  after  his  death,  Sir 
Matthew  Hale — one  of  the-  most  resplendent  names  in  the  annals 
of  jurisprudence,  for  mental  ability,  general  learning,  purity  of  life, 
and  impartiality  as  judge — gives  the  following  plan  for  their  educa¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  differs  “  upon  great  reason  and  observation  ” 
“from  the  ordinary  method  of  tutors,”  not  only  in  his  day,  but  for 
two  centuries  afterwards  in  England : — 

PLAN  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  BOYS  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  EIGHT  AND  TWENTY 

As  to  you,  my  grandsons,  you  must  know,  that  till  you  come  to  be  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  you  are  but  in  preparation  to  a  settled  estate  of 
life ;  as  there  is  no  certain  conjecture  to  be  made  before  that  age  what  you  will 
be  fit  for,  so  till  that  age  you  are  under  the  hammer  and  the  file,  to  fit,  dispose, 
and  prepare  you  for  your  future  condition  of  life,  if  Grod  be  pleased  to  lend  it 
you ;  and  about  that  time  it  will  probably  appear,  both  what  you  will  be  fit  for, 
and  whether  you  are  like  to  make  a  prosperous  voyage  in  the  world  or  not. 

1.  Until  you  come  to  eight  years  old,  I  expect  no  more  of  you  than  to  be 
good  English  scholars,  to  read  perfectly  and  distinctly  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or 
any  other  English  book,  and  to  carry  yourselves  respectfully  and  dutifully  to 
those  that  are  set  over  you. 

2.  About  eight  years  old,  you  are  to  be  put  or  sent  to  a  grammar  school, 
where  I  expect  you  should  make  a  good  progress  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  ora¬ 
tory  and  poetry;  but  above  all  to  be  good  proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  that 
you  may  be  able  to  read,  understand  and  construe  any  Latin  author,  and  to 
make  true  and  handsome  Latin ;  and  though  I  would  have  you  learn  somewhat 
of  Greek,  yet  the  Latin  tongue  is  that  which  I  most  value,  because  almost  all 
learning  is  now  under  that  language.  And  the  time  for  your  abode  at  the 
grammar  school  is  till  you  are  about  sixteen  years  old. 

3.  After  that  age,  I  shall  either  remove  you  to  some  university,  or  to  some 
tutor  that  may  instruct  you  in  university  learning,  thus  to  be  educated  till  you 
are  about  twenty  years  old;  and  herein  I  shall  alter  the  ordinary  method  of 
tutors,  upon  great  reason  and  observation. 

I  therefore  will  have  you  employed  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  in  reading 
some  Latin  authors  to  keep  your  Latin  tongue ;  but  principally  and  chiefly  in 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  geodesy  or  measuring  of  heights,  distances,  and 
superficies  and  solids,  for  this  will  habituate  and  enlarge  your  understanding, 
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and  will  furnish  you  with  a  knowledge  which  will  be  both  delightful  and  use¬ 
ful  all  the  da^j’s  of  your  life ;  and  will  give  you  a  pleasant  and  innocent  diver¬ 
sion  and  entertainment  when  you  are  weary  and  tired  with  any  other  business. 

From  seventeen  years  old  till  nineteen  or  twenty,  you  may  principally  intend 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphysics,  according  to  the  ordinary  discipline 
of  the  university;  but  after  you  have  read  some  systems  or  late  topical  or  phi¬ 
losophical  tracts  that  may  give  you  some  taste  of  the  nature  of  those  sciences, 
I  shall  advise  your  tutor  to  exercise  you  in  Aristotle,  for  there  is  more  sound 
learning  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  him,  touching  these  sciences,  than  in  a  cart¬ 
load  of  modern  authors ;  only  tutors  scarce  take  the  pains  to  understand  him 
themselves,  much  less  to  instruct  their  scholars  and  pupils  in  them,  insomuch, 
that  there  are  few  that  have  read  his  books. 

And  under  the  title  of  philosophy,  I  do  not  only  intend  his  eight  books  of 
physics,  but  his  books  de  Natura  et  Generatione  Animalium,  his  books  de  In- 
cestu  Animalium,  de  Anima,  de  Meteoriis,  de  Somno  et  Vigilia,  de  Morte,  de 
Plantis,  de  Mundo,  and  his  Mechanics,  if  you  join  thereunto  Archimedes’. 

These  are  part  of  real  philosophy,  and  excellently  handled  by  him,  and  have 
more  of  use  and  improvement  of  the  mind  than  other  notional  speculations  in 
logic  or  philosophy  delivered  by  others ;  and  the  rather,  because  bare  specula¬ 
tions  and  notions  have  little  experience  and  external  observation  to  confirm 
them,  and  they  rarely  fix  the  minds,  especially  of  young  men.  But  that  part 
of  philosophy  that  is  real,  may  be  improved  and  confirmed  by  daily  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  is  more  stable,  and  yet  more  certain  and  delightful,  and  goes  along 
with  a  man  all  his  life,  whatever  employment  or  profession  he  undertakes. 

4.  When  you  come  to  above  twenty  years  old,  you  are  come  to  the  critical 
age  of  your  life ;  you  are  in  that  state  of  choice  that  the  ancients  tell  us  was 
offered  to  Hercules ;  on  the  left  hand,  a  way  of  pleasure,  of  luxury,  of  idleness, 
intemperance,  wantonness,  which  though  it  first  be  tempting  and  flattering,  yet 
it  ends  in  dishonor,  in  shame,  in  infamy,  in  poverty ;  such  a  way  as  the  wise 
man  spoke  of,  “There  is  a  way  that  is  pleasant  and  delightful,  but  the  end  of 
that  way  is  death and  that  which  the  same  wise  man  speaks  of,  (Eccles.  xi. 
9,)  “  Rejoice,  0  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thy  heart  cheer  thee  in  the 
da3"s  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart.  But  know  for  all  these 
things,  God  will  bring  thee  into  judgment.”  Again,  on  the  right  hand,  there  is 
a  way  of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  piety  and  the  fear  of  God,  of  virtue  and  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  though  this  way  may  seem  at  first  painful  and  rugged,  yet  it  ends 
in  peace  and  favor  with  God,  and  commonly  in  honor  and  reputation,  in  wealth 
and  contentation  even  in  this  life.  For  although  Almighty  God  hath  reserved 
greater  rewards  for  virtue  and  goodness  than  this  life  affords,  yet  he  loves  and 
delights  to  behold  good  and  comely  order  among  the  children  of  men;  and 
therefore  a  wise  father  will  draw  on  his  children  to  goodness,  and  learning,  and 
obedience  to  him,  with  handsome  rewards  and  encouragements,  suitable  to  the 
age  and  disposition  of  his  children.  So  the  great  Master  and  Father  of  the 
children  of  men,  and  of  the  great  family  of  heaven  and  earth,  doth  commonly 
invite  and  draw  men  to  ways  of  piety,  virtue  and  goodness,  by  the  encourage¬ 
ments  of  reputation,  honor,  esteem,  wealth  and  other  outward  advantages,  and 
thereby  in  great  measure  governs  the  children  of  men,  and  maintains  that  order 
that  is  necessary  and  convenient  for  the  world  of  mankind. 

And  although  this  is  neither  the  only  nor  chief  reward  of  goodness  and  vir¬ 
tue  yet  till  men  are  grown  to  that  ripeness  of  understanding  to  look  after  re- 
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wards  of  a  higher  nature,  namely,  the  happiness  of  the  life  to  come,  he  is  pleased 
most  wisely  to  make  use  of  these  inferior  encouragements  and  invitations,  like 
so  many  little  pulleys  and  cords,  to  draw  men  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  piety  and 
goodness,  wherein,  when  they  are  pnce  led  and  confirmed,  they  are  established 
in  higher  and  nobler  expectations,  namely,  the  love  of  God  and  the  beauty  of 
goodness  and  virtue.  And  on  the  right-hand  way,  there  are  not  only  pro¬ 
pounded  certain  general  virtues  of  sobriety,  temperance  and  industry,  but  there 
are  also  certain  particular  walks  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  the  exercise  thereof 
in  certain  especial  callings  and  employments,  some  more  liberal  and  eminent,  as 
divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  &c.  Some  more  laborious,  yet  generous  enough, 
as  husbandry,  the  primitive  and  most  innocent  employment,  is  such  as  becomes 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Some  of  other  kinds,  as  merchants  and  handicrafts. 
And  to  all  these  employments,  justly  and  industriously  followed.  Almighty  God 
hath  annexed  a  blessing;  for  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  the 
maintenance  of  human  societies,  and  the  convenient  support  of  persons  and 
families. 

And  when,  you  come  to  about  this  age,  unless  you  arc  corrupted  by  idleness, 
evil  company  or  debauchery,  your  minds  will  begin  to  settle,  and  your  inclina¬ 
tions  will  begin  to-  bend  themselves  towards  some  of  these  employments,  and 
to  a  steady  course  of  life.  And  although  it  may  please  God  to  order  things  so 
that  you  may  not  be  put  upon  the  necessity  to  take  any  of  these  professions 
upon  you  for  your  subsistence,  because  I  may  leave  you  a  competent  provision 
otherways,  yet  assure  yourselves  a  calling  is  so  far  from  being  a  burthen  or 
dishonor  to  any  of  you,  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  you  every  way  to 
be  of  some  profession ;  and  therefore  I  commend  some  of  them  to  your  choice, 
especially  for  such  of  you  whose  fortunes  may  not  be  so  plentiful. 

But  if  you  should  not  fix  to  any  of  these  more  regular  professions,  as  divinity, 
law,  or  physic,  yet  I  would  have  you  so  far  acquainted  with  them,  as  that  you 
may  be  able  to  understand,  and  maintain,  and  hold  fast,  the  religion  in  which 
you  have  by  me  been  educated ;  and  so  much  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  as 
may  instruct  you  how  to  defend  the  estate  that  shall  be  left  you,  and  to  order 
your  lives  conformable  to  those  laws  under  which  you  live,  and  to  give  at  least 
common  advice  to  your  neighbors  in  matters  of  ordinary  or  common  concern¬ 
ment  ;  and  so  much  of  physic,  especially  of  anatomy,  as  may  make  you  know 
your  own  frame,  and  maintain  and  preserve  your  health  by  good  diet,  and  those 
ordinary  helps,  a  good  herbal  or  garden  may  afford. 

And  although  you  should  not  addict  yourselves  professedly  to  any  of  these 
three  callings,  yet  I  would  have  you  all  acquainted  with  husbandry,  planting 
and  ordering  of  a  country  farm,  which  is  the  most  innocent,  and  yet  most  neces¬ 
sary  employment,  and  such  as  becomes  the  best  gentleman  in  England ;  for  it 
is  a  miserable  thing  to  see  a  man  master  of  an  estate  in  lands,  and  yet  not  know 
how  to  manage  it,  but  must  either  be  at  the  mercy  of  tenants  or  servants,  or 
otherwise  he  knows  not  how  to  live,  being  utterly  a  stranger  to  husbandry ;  and 
therefore  must  be  beholden  to  a  tenant  or  a  servant  for  his  subsistence,  who 
many  times  knowing  their  own  advantage,  by  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or  idle¬ 
ness  of  a  master  or  landlord,  set  the  dice  upon  him,  and  use  him  as  they  please. 
I  have  always  observed,  a  country  gentleman  that  hath  a  competent  estate  of 
lands  in  his  hands,  and  lives  upon  it,  stocks  it  himself,  and  understands  it,  and 
manages  it  in  his  own  hands,  lives  more  plentifully,  breeds  up  his  children  more 
handsomely,  and  in  a  way  of  industiy,  is  better  loved  in  his  country,  and  doth 
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more  good  in  it,  than  he  that  hath  twice  the  revenne  and  lives  upon  his  rents, 
or  it  may  be  in  the  city,  whereby  both  himself,  and  family,  and  children,  learn 
a  life  of  idleness  and  expense,  and  many  times  of  debauchery.  And  therefore 
if  you  can  not  settle  your  minds  to  any  other  profession,  yet  I  would  have  you 
be  acquainted  with  the  course  of  husbandry,  and  manage  at  least  some  consid- 
able  part  of  your  estate  in  your  own  hands.  And  this  you  may  do  without  any 
disparagement,  for  the  life  of  a  husbandman  is  not  unseemly  for  any  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Adam  or  Noah,  who  began  it ;  and  although  that  employment  requires 
attendance  and  industry,  as  well  as  knowledge  and  experience,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  man  competent  time  for  such  other  studies  and  employments  as  may 
become  a  scholar  or  a  gentleman,  a  good  patriot  or  justice  in  his  country. 

Though  all  callings  and  employments  carry  with  them  a  gratefulness  and  con¬ 
tenting  variety  much  more  than  idleness  and  intemperance,  or  debauchery,  yet 
in  whatsoever  calling  you  are  settled,  though  that  calling  must  be  your  princi¬ 
pal  business,  and  such  as  you  must  principally  apply  yourselves  unto,  yet  I 
thought  it  always  necessary  to  have  some  innocent  diversions  for  leisure  times ; 
because  it  takes  off  the  tediousness  of  business,  and  prevents  a  worse  mis¬ 
spending  of  the  time.  I  therefore  commend  to  those  gentlemen,  of  what  pro¬ 
fession  soever,  that  they  spend  their  spare  and  leisure  hours  in  reading  of  his¬ 
tory  or  mathematics,  in  experimental  philosophy,  in  searching  out  the  kinds 
and  natures  of  trees  and  plants,  herbs,  flowers,  and  other  vegetables ;  nay,  in 
observing  of  insects,  in  mathematical  observations,  in  measuring  land ;  nay,  in 
the  more  cleanly  exercise  of  smithery,  watch-making,  carpentry,  joinery  works 
of  all  sorts.  These  and  the  like  innocent  diversions  give  these  advantages : — 
1.  They  improve  a  man’s  knowledge  and  understanding;  2.  They  render  him 
fit  for  many  employments  of  use ;  3.  They  take  off  the  tediousness  of  one  em¬ 
ployment  ;  4.  They  prevent  diversions  of  worse  kinds,  as  going  to  taverns,  or 
games,  and  the  like ;  6.  They  rob  no  time  from  your  constant  calling,  but  only 
Spend  with  usefulness  and  delight  that  time  that  can  be  well  spared. 
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SUGGESTIONS  BY  EMINENT  DIVINES. 


BISHOP  HALL  TO  LORD  DENNY  ON  THE  ORDERING  OF  A  DAY.* 

Every  day  is  a  little  life  :  and  our  whole  life  is  but  a  day  re¬ 
peated  ;  whence  it  is  that  old  Jacob  numbers  his  life  by  days ;  and 
Moses  desires  to  be  taught  this  point  of  holy  arithmetic,  to  number 
not  his  years,  but  his  days.  Those,  therefore,  that  dare  lose  a  day, 
are  dangerously  prodigal ;  those  that  dare  mis-spend  it,  desperate. 
We  can  best  teach  others  by  ourselves ;  let  me  tell  your  lordship, 
how  I  would  pass  my  days,  whether  common  or  sacred,  that  you 
(or  whosoever  others,  overhearing  me),  may  either  approve  my 
thriftiness,  or  correct  my  errors :  to  whom  is  the  account  of  my 
hours  either  more  due,  or  more  known.  All  days  are  His,  who 
gave  time  a  beginning  and  continuance ;  yet  some  he  hath  made 
ours,  not  to  command,  but  to  use. 

In  none  may  we  forget  Him;  in  some  we  must  forget  all,  be¬ 
sides  Him.  First,  therefore,  I  desire  to  awake  at  those  hours,  not 
when  I  will,  but  when  I  must ;  pleasure  is  not  a  fit  rule  for  rest, 
but  health ;  neither  do  I  consult  so  much  with  the  sun,  as  mine 
own  necessity,  whether  of  body  or  in  that  of  the  mind.  If  this 
vassal  could  well  serve  me  waking,  it  should  never  sleep ;  but  now 
it  must  be  pleased,  that  it  may  be  serviceable.  Now  when  sleep 
is  rather  driven  away  than  leaves  me,  I  would  ever  awake  with 
God ;  my  first  thoughts  are  for  Him,  who  hath  made  the  night  for 
rest,  and  the  day  for  travel ;  and  as  He  gives,  so  blesses  both.  If 
my  heart  be  early  seasoned  with  His  presence,  it  will  savor  of  Him 
all  day  after.  While  my  body  is  dressing,  not  with  an  effeminate 
curiosity,  nor  yet  with  rude  neglect,  my  mind  addresses  itself  to 
her  ensuing  task,  bethinking  what  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  order, 

*  JosBrH  Hall,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  born  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  Leicestershire, 
July  1,  1574  ;  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge  ;  in  1597  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Satires  ;  was  Dean  of  Worcester  in  1617  ;  Bishop  of  Exeter  in  1627,  and  trans¬ 
lated  to  Norwich  in  1641.  The  revenues  of  his  bishopric  were  sequestered  in  1642,  and  he 
died  in  great  poverty  at  Higham,  in  1646. 
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and  marshaling  (as  it  may)  my  hours  with  my  work ;  that  done, 
after  some  whiles  meditation,  I  walk  up  to  my  masters  and  com¬ 
panions,  my  books,  and,  sitting  down  amongst  them  with  the  best 
contentment,  I  dare  not  reach  forth  my  hand  to  salute  any  of  them, 
till  I  have  first  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  craved  favor  of  him  to 
whom  all  my  studies  are  duly  referred :  without  whom,  I  can 
neither  profit  nor  labor.  After  this,  out  of  no  over  great  variety, 
I  call  forth  those  which  may  best  fit  my  occasions,  wherein  I  am 
not  too  scrupulous  of  age ;  sometimes  I  put  myself  to  school  to 
one  of  those  ancients  whom  the  Church  hath  honored  with  the 
name  of  Fathers ;  whose  volumes  I  confess  not  to  open  without  a 
secret  reverence  of  their  holiness  and  gravity ;  sometimes  to  those 
later  doctors,  which  want  nothing  but  age  to  make  them  classical ; 
always  to  God’s  Book.  That  day  is  lost,  whereof  some  hours  are 
not  improved  in  those  divine  monuments:'  others  I  turn  over  out 
of  choice;  these  out  of  duty.  Ere  I  can  have  sat  unto  weariness, 
my  family,  having  now  overcome  all  household  distractions,  invites 
me  to  our  common  devotions;  not  without  some  short  preparation. 
These,  heartily  performed,  send  me  up  with  a  more  strong  and 
cheerful  appetite  to  my  former  work,  which  I  find  made  easy  to 
me  by  intermission  and  variety ;  now,  therefore,  can  I  deceive  the 
hours  with  change  of  pleasures,  that  is,  of  labors.  One  while 
mine  eyes  are  busied,  another  while  my  hand,  and  sometimes  my 
mind  takes  the  burthen  from  them  both ;  wherein  I  would  imitate 
the  skillfulest  cooks,  which  make  the  best  dishes  with  manifold 
mixtures ;  one  hour  is  spent  in  textual  divinity,  another  in  contro¬ 
versy  ;  histories  relieve  them  both.  *  Now,  when  the  mind  is  weary 
of  others’  labors,  it  begins  to  undertake  her  own;  sometimes,  it 
meditates  and  winds  up  for  future  use  ;  sometimes  it  lays  forth  her 
conceits  into  present  discourse;  sometimes  for  itself,  after  for 
others.  Neither  know  I  whether  it  works  or  plays  in  these 
thoughts ;  I  am  sure  no  sport  hath  more  pleasure,  no  work  more 
use ;  only  the  decay  of  a  weak  body  makes  me  think  these  delights 
insensibly  laborious.  Thus  could  I  all  day  (as  ringers  use)  make 
myself  music  with  changes,  and  complain  sooner  of  the  day  for 
shortness  than  of  the  business  for  toil,  were  it  not  that  this  faint 
monitor  interrupts  me  still  in  the  midst  of  my  busy  pleasures,  and 
enforces  me  botb  to  respite  and  repast ;  I  must  yield  to  both ; 
while  my  body  and  mind  are  joined  together  in  these  unequal 
couples,  the  better  must  follow  the  weaker.  Before  my  meals, 
■therefore,  and  after,  I  let  myself  loose  from  all  thoughts,  and  now 
would  forget  that  I  ever  studied;  a  full  mind  takes  away  the 
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body’s  appetite  no  less  than  a  full  body  makes  a  dull  and  unwieldy 
mind ;  company,  discourse,  recreations,  are  now  seasonable  and 
welcome :  these  prepare  me  for  a  diet,  not  gluttonous,  but  medic¬ 
inal  ;  the  palate  may  not  be  pleased,  but  the  stomach,  nor  that 
for  its  own  sake ;  neither  would  I  think  any  of  these  comforts 
worth  respect  in  themselves  but  in  their  use,  in  their  end,  so  far  as 
they  may  enable  me  to  better  things.  If  I  see  any  dish  to  tempt 
my  palate,  I  fear  a  serpent  in  that  apple,  and  would  please  myself 
in  a  willful  denial ;  I  rise  capable  of  more,  not  desirous ;  not  now 
immediately  from  my  trencher  to  my  book,  but  after  some  inter¬ 
mission.  Moderate  speecf  is  a  sure  help  to  all  proceedings  ;  where 
those  things  which  are  prosecuted  with  violence  of  endeavor  or 
desire,  either  succeed  not,  or  continue  not. 

After  my  later  meal,  my  thoughts  are  slight ;  only  my  memory 
may  be  charged  with  her  task,  of  recalling  what  was  committed  to 
her  custody  in  the  day  ;  and  my  heart  is  busy  in  examining  my 
hands  and  mouth,  and  all  other  senses,  of  that  day’s  behavior. 
And  now  the  evening  is  come,  no  tradesman  doth  more  carefully 
take  in  his  wares,  clear  his  shopboard,  and  shut  his  window,  than  I 
would  shut  up  my  thoughts,  and  clear  my  mind.  That  student 
shall  live  miserably,  which  like  a  camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 
All  this  done,  calling  together  my  family,  we  end  the  day  with  God. 
Thus  do  we  rather  drive  the*  time  away  before  us,  than  follow  it. 
I  grant  neither  is  my  practice  worthy  to  be  exemplary,  neither  are 
our  callings  proportionable.  The  lives  of  a  nobleman,  of  a  cour¬ 
tier,  of  a  scholar,  of  a  citizen,  of  a  countryman,  differ  no  less  than 
their  dispositions ;  yet  must  all  conspire  in  honest  labor. 

Sweet  is  the  destiny  of  all  trades,  whether  of  the  brows  or  of 
the  mind.  God  never  allowed  any  man  to  do  nothing.  How 
miserable  is  the  condition  of  those  men,  which  spend  the  time  as 
if  it  were  given  them,  and  not  lent ;  as  if  hours  were  waste  crea¬ 
tures,  and  such  as  should  never  be  accounted  for  ;  as  if  God  would 
take  this  for  a  good  bill  of  reckoning :  Item^  spent  upon  my  plea¬ 
sures  forty  years !  These  men  shall  once  find  that  no  blood  can 
privilege  idleness,  and  that  nothing  is  more  precious  to  God,  than 
that  which  they  desire  to  cast  away — time.  Such  are  my  common 
days;  but  God’s  day  calls  for  another  respect.  The  same  sun 
arises  on  this  day  and  enlightens  it ;  yet  because  that  sun  of  Right¬ 
eousness  arose  upon  it,  and  gave  a  new  life  unto  the  world  in  it, 
and  drew  the  strength  of  God’s  moral  precept  unto  it,  therefore, 
justly  do  we  sing  with  the  psalmist ;  This  is  the  day  which  the 
Lord  hath  made.  Now  I  forget  the  world  and  in  a  sort  myself ; 
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and  deal  with  my  wonted  thoughts,  as  great  men  use,  who,  at 
sometimes  of  their  privacy,  forbid  the  access  of  all  suitors.  Prayer, 
Jx  meditation,  reading,  hearing,  preaching,  singing,  good  conference, 
^  are  the  businesses  of  this  day,  which  I  dare  not  bestow  on  any 
work,  or  pleasure,  but  heavenly. 

I  hate  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  looseness  on  the  other ; 
hut  I  find  it  hard  to  ofiend  in  too  much  devotion,  easy  in  profane¬ 
ness.  The  whole  week  is  sanctified  by  this  day  ;  and  according  to 
my  care  of  this,  is  my  blessing  on  the  rest.  I  show  your  lordship 
what  I  would  do,  and  what  I  ought ;  I  commit  my  desires  to  the 
imitation  of  the  weak,  my  actions  to  the  censures  of  the  wise  and 
holy,  my  weaknesses  to  the  pardon  and  redress  of  my  merciful  God. 

LETTER  TO  MR.  MILWARD  ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  STUDY  AND  CONTEMPLATION. 

I  can  wonder  at  nothing  more  than  how  a  man  can  be  idle ;  hut 
of  all  others,  a  scholar ;  in  so  many  improvements  of  reason,  in 
such  sweetness  of  knowledge,  in  such  varieties  of  studies,  in  such 
importunity  of  thoughts:  other  artisans  do  but  practice,  we  still 
learn  ;  others  run  still  in  the  same  gyre  to  weariness,  to  satiety ; 
our  choice  is  infinite;  other  labors  require  recreations;  our  very 
labor  recreates  our  sports ;  we  can  never  want  either  somewhat 
to  do,  or  somewhat  that  we  would  do.  How  numberless  are  the 
volumes  which  men  have  written  of  .arts,  of  tongues  ?  How  end¬ 
less  is  that  volume  which  God  hath  written  of  the  world  !  wherein 
every  creature  is  a  letter;  every  day  a  new  page.  Who  can  be 
weary  of  either  of  these  ?  To  find  wit  in  poetry ;  in  philosophy, 
profoundness ;  in  mathematics,  acuteness ;  in  history,  wonder  of 
events ;  in  oratory,  sweet  eloquence ;  in  divinity,  supernatural 
light,  and  holy  devotion ;  as  so  many  rich  metals  in  their  proper 
mines ;  whom  would  it  not  ravish  with  delight  ?  After  all  these, 
let  us  but  open  our  eyes,  we  can  not  look  beside  a  lesson,  in  this 
universal  book  of  our  Maker,  worth  our  study,  worth  taking  out. 
What  creature  hath  not  his  miracle  ?  what  event  doth  not  chal¬ 
lenge  his  observation  ?  And  if,  weary  of  foreign  employment,  we 
list  to  look  home  into  ourselves,  there  we  find  a  more  private  world 
of  thoughts  which  set  us  on  to  work  anew,  more  busily  and  not  less 
profitably :  now  our  silence  is  vocal,  our  solitariness  popular ;  and 
we  are  shut  up,  to  do  good  unto  many ;  if  once  we  be  cloyed  with 
our  own  company,  the  door  of  conference  is  open ;  here  interchange 
of  discourse  (besides  pleasure)  benefits  us ;  and  he  is  a  weak  com¬ 
panion  from  whom  we  return  not  wiser.  I  could  envy,  if  I  could 
believe  that  anchoret,  who,  secluded  from  the  world,  and  pent  up 
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in  his  voluntary  prison  walls,  denied  that  he  thought  the  day  lon<r, 
whiles  yet  he  wanted  learning  to  vary  his  thoughts.  Not  to  be 
cloyed  with  the  same  conceit  is  difficult,  above  human  strength ; 
but  to  a  man  so  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  dispositions  he  can  change  his  studies,  I  should  wonder 
that  ever  the  sun  should  seem  to  pass  slowly.  How  many  busy 
tongues  chase  away  good  hours  in  pleasant  chat,  and  complain  of 
the  haste  of  night !  What  ingenious  mind  can  be  sooner  weary  of 
talking  with  learned  authors,  the  most  harmless  and  sweetest  com¬ 
panions  ?  What  a  heaven  lives  a  scholar  in,  that  at  once  in  one 
close  room  can  daily  converse  with  all  the  glorious  martyrs  and  fa¬ 
thers  ?  that  can  single  out  at  pleasure,  either  sententious  Tertullian, 
or  grave  Cyprian,  or  resolute  Hierome,  or  flowing  Chrysostome,  or 
divine  Ambrose,  or  devout  Bernard,  or  (who  alone  is  all  these) 
heavenly  Augustine,  and  talk  with  them  and  hear  their  wise  and 
holy  counsels,  verdicts,  resolutions ;  yea  (to  rise  higher)  with 
learned  Paul,  with  all  their  fellow-prophets,  apostles ;  yet  more, 
like  another  Moses,  with  God  himself,  in  them  both  ?  Let  the 
world  contemn  us  ;  while  we  have  these  delights  we  can  not  envy 
them  ;  we  can  not  wish  ourselves  other  than  we  are.  Besides,  the 
way  to  all  other  contentments  is  troublesome  ;  the  only  recom¬ 
pense  is  in  the  end.  To  delve  in  the  mines,  to  scorch  in  the  fire 
for  the  getting,  for  the  fining  of  gold  is  a  slavish  toil ;  the  comfort 
is  in  the  wedge  to  the  owner,  not  the  laborers ;  where  our  very 
search  of  knowledge  is  delightsome.  Study  itself  is  our  life ;  from 
which  we  would  not  be  barred  for  a  world.  How  much  sweeter 
then  is  the  fruit  of  study,  the  conscience  of  knowledge  ?  In  com¬ 
parison  whereof  the  soul  that  hath  once  tasted  it,  easily  contemns 
all  human  comforts.  Go  now,  ye  worldlings,  and  insult  over  our 
paleness,  our  neediness,  our  neglect.  Ye  could  not  be  so  jocund  if 
you  were  not  ignorant ;  if  you  did  not  want  knowledge,  you  could 
not  overlook  him  that  hath  it ;  for  me,  I  am  so  far  from  emulating 
you,  that  I  profess  I  had  as  lieve  be  a  brute  beast,  as  an  ignorant 
rich  man.  How  is  it  then,  that  those  gallants,  which  have  privilege 
of  blood  and  birth,  and  better  education,  do  so  scornfully  turn  off 
these  most  manly,  reasonable,  noble  exercises  of  schol^arship  ?  a 
hawk  becomes  their  fist  better  than  a  book ;  no  dog  but  is  a  better 
company  :  any  thing  or  nothing,  rather  than  what  we  ought.  O 
minds  brutishly  sensual !  Do  they  think  that  God  made  them  for 
disport,  who  even  in  his  paradise  would  not  allow  pleasure  without 
work  ?  And  if  for  business,  either  of  body  or  mind  :  those  of  the 
body  are  commonly  servile,  like  itself.  The  mind  therefore,  the 
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mind  only,  that  honorable  and  divine  part,  is  fittest  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  of  those  which  would  reach  to  the  highest  perfection  of 
men,  and  would  be  more  than  the  most.  And  what  work  is  there 
of  the  mind  but  the  trade  of  a  scholar,  study  ?  Let  me  therefore 
fasten  this  problem  on  our  school  gates,  and  challenge  all  coiners, 
in  the  defense  of  it :  that  no  scholar  can  not  but  be  truly  noble. 

f  */ 

And  if  I  make  it  not  good,  let  me  never  be  admitted  further  then 
to  the  subject  of  our  question.  Thus  we  do  well  to  congratulate  to 
ourselves  our  own  happiness ;  if  others  will  come  to  us,  it  shall  be 
our  comfort,  but  more  theirs  ;  if  not,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  joy 
in  ourselves,  and  in  Him  in  whom  we  are  that  we  are. 

ADVICE  FOR  MEN  OF  ALL  DEGREES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Let  US  begin  with  him  who  is  the  first  and  last ;  inform  yourself  aright  con¬ 
cerning  God ;  without  whom,  in  vain  do  we  know  all  things ;  be  acquainted 
with  that  Saviour  of  yours,  which  paid  so  much  for  you  on  earth,  and  now  sues 
for  you  in  heaven.  Think  all  God’s  outward  favors  and  provisions  the  best  for 
you :  jmur  own  ability  and  actions  the  meanest.  Suffer  not  your  mind  to  be 
either  a  drudge  or  a  wanton ;  exercise  it  ever,  but  overlay  it  not:  in  all  your 
businesses,  look,  through  the  world,  at  God  ;  whatsoever  is  your  level,  let  him 
be  your  scope ;  every  day  take  a  view  of  your  last ;  and  think  either  it  is  this 
or  may  be :  offer  not  yourself  either  to  honor  or  labor,  let  them  both  seek  jmu ; 
care  you  only  to  be  worthy,  and  you  can  not  bide  you  from  God.  So  Irame 
yourself  to  the  time  and  company,  that  you  may  iieitlier  serve  it  nor  sullenly 
neglect  it ;  and  yield  so  far  as  you  may  neither  betray  goodness  nor  counte¬ 
nance  evil.  Let  your  words  be  few  and  digested.  There  are  but  two  things 
whicli  a  Christian  is  charged  to  buy,  and  not  to  sell,  Time  and  Truth ;  both  so 
precious,  that  we  must  purchase  them  at  any  rate.  So  use  your  friends,  as 
those  which  should  be  perpetual,  may  be  changeable.  While  you  are  within 
yourself,  there  is  no  danger ;  but  thoughts  once  uttered  must  stand  to  hazard. 
Do  not  hear  from  yourself  what  you  would  be  loth  to  hear  from  others.  In  all 
good  things,  give  the  eye  and  ear  the  full  scope,  for  they  let  into  the  mind ; 
restrain  the  tongue,  for  it  is  a  spender.  Few  men  have  repented  them  of  si¬ 
lence,  In  all  serious  matters  take  counsel  of  days,  and  nights,  and  friends  : 
and  let  leisure  ripen  3mur  purposes ;  neither  hope  to  gain  aught  by  suddenness. 
Ti.j  first  thouglits  may  be  confident,  the  second  are  wiser.  Serve  lionesty 
ever,  tiiough  without  apparent  wages ;  she  will  pay  sure,  if  slow.  As  in  ap¬ 
parel,  so  in  actions,  know  not  what  is  good,  but  what  becomes  ^mu.  Excuse 
not  your  own  ill,  aggravate  not  others :  and  if  you  love  peace,  avoid  censures, 
comparisons,  contradictions.  Out  of  good  men  choose  acquaintance ;  of  ac¬ 
quaintance,  friends ;  of  friends,  familiars ;  after  probation  admit  them ;  and 
after  admittance,  change  them  not.  Age  commendeth  friendship.  Do  not  al¬ 
ways  your  best;  it  is  neither  wise  nor  safe  i'or  a  man  ever  to  stand  upon  the 
top  of  his  strength.  If  you  would  be  above  the  expectation  of  others,  be  ever 
below  yourself.  Expend  after  your  purse,  not  after  your  mind;  take  not 
where  you  may  deny,  except  upon  conscience  of  desert,  or  hope  to  requite. 
Either  frequent  suits  or  complaints  are  wearisome  to  a  friend.  Eather  smother 
your  griefs  and  wants  as  you  may,  than  be  either  querulous  or  importunate. 
Let  not  your  face  belie  3mur  heart,  nor  always  tell  tales  out  of  it;  he  is  fit  to 
live  amongst  friends  or  enemies  that  can  ingenuously  close.  Give  freely,  sell 
thriftily;  change  seldom  your  place,  never  your  state;  either  amend  incon¬ 
veniences  or  swallow  them,  rather  than  you  should  run  from  yourself  to  avoid 
them. 
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JEREMY  Taylor,  D.D— 1613-1667.* 

THE  MANLY  ELEMENT  IN  CHILDREN’S  TRAINING. 

Otherwise  do  fathers,  and  otherwise  do  mothers  handle  their 
children.  These  soften  them  with  kisses  and  imperfect  noises,  with 
the  pap  and  breast-milk  of  soft  endearments;  they  rescue  them 
from  tutors,  and  snatch  them  from  discipline :  they  desire  to  keep 
them  fat  and  warm,  and  their  feet  dry,  and  their  bellies  full ;  and 
then  the  children  govern,  and  cry,  and  prove  fools  and  troublesome, 
so  long  as  the  feminine  republic  does  endure.  But  fathers,  because 
they  design  to  have  their  children  wise  and  valiant,  apt  for  counsel 
or  for  arms,  send  them  to  severe  governments,  and  tie  them  to 
study,  to  hard  labor,  and  afflictive  contingencies.  They  rejoice 
when  the  bold  boy  strikes  a  lion  with  his  hunting  spear,  and 
shrinks  not  when  the  beast  comes  to  affright  his  early  courage. 
Softness  is  for  slaves  and  beasts,  for  minstrels  and  useless  persons, 
for  such  who  can  not  ascend  higher  than  the  state  of  a  fair  ox,  or  a 
servant  entertained  for  vainer  offlces ;  but  the  man  that  designs  his 
son  for  nobler  employments, — to  honors  and  to  triumphs,  to  con¬ 
sular  dignities,  and  presidencies  of  councils,  loves  to  see  him  pale 
with  study,  or  panting  with  labor,  hardened  with  sufferings,  or  emi¬ 
nent  by  dangers.  {Holy  Dying,  ch.  Hi.) 

THE  AGE  OF  REASON  AND  DISCRETION  IN  YOUTH. 

We  must  not  think  that  the  life  of  a  man  begins  when  he  can 
feed  himself  or  walk  alone,  when  he  can  fight  or  beget  his  like,  for 
so  he  is  contemporary  with  a  camel  or  a  cow ;  but  he  is  first  a  man 
when  he  comes  to  a  certain  steady  use  of  reason,  according  to  his 
proportion ;  and  when  that  is,  all  the  world  of  men  can  not  tell 
precisely.  Some  are  called  at  age  at  fourteen,  some  at  one-and- 
twenty,  some  never  ;  but  all  men  late  enough  ;  for  the  life  of  a  man 
comes  upon  him  slowly  and  insensibly.  But  as  when  the  sun  ap¬ 
proaching  towards  the  gates  of  the  morning,  he  first  opens  a  little 
eye  of  heaven,  and  sends  away  the  spirits  of  darkness,  and  gives 
light  to  a  cock,  and  calls  up  the  lark  to  matins,  and  by  and  by  gilds 
the  fringes  of  a  cloud,  and  peeps  over  the  eastern  hills,  thrusting 
out  his  golden  horns  like  those  which  decked  the  brows  of  Moses 
when  he  was  forced  to  wear  a  veil  because  himself  had  seen  the 
face  of  God  ;  and  still,  while  a  man  tells  the  story,  the  sun  gets  up 
higher,  till  he  shows  a  fair  face  and  a  full  light,  and  then  he  shines 

*  Jkrkmt  Taylor  was  born  in  Cambridge  in  1613 — the  son  of  a  barber,  who  secured 
for  him  admission  to  Emmanuel  College — was  made  fellow  of  All-Soul’s  College  in  Oxford 
in  1636 ;  rector  of  Uppingham  in  1642 ;  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Dublin  in  1662 ;  and  died,  August  13,  1667. 
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one  whole  day,  under  a  cloud  often,  and  sometimes  weeping  great 
and  little  showers,  and  sets  quickly.  So  is  a  man’s  reason  and  his 
life.  He  first  begins  to  perceive  himself,  to  see  or  taste,  making 
little  reflections  upon  his  actions  of  sense,  and  can  discourse  of  flies 
and  dogs,  shells  and  play,  horses  and  liberty  :  but  when  he  is  strong 
enough  to  inter  into  arts  and  little  institutions,  he  is  at  first  enter¬ 
tained  with  trifles  and  impertinent  things,  not  because  he  needs 
them,  but  because  his  understanding  is  no  bigger,  and  little  images 
of  things  are  laid  before  him,  like  a  ,cock-boat  to  a  whale,  only  to 
play  wdthal :  but  before  a  man  comes  to  be  wise,  he  is  half  dead 
with  gouts  and  consumption,  with  catarrhs  and  aches,  with  sore 
eyes  and  a  worn-out  body.  So  that,  if  we  must  not  reckon  the  life 
of  a  man  but  by  the  accounts  of  his  reason,  he  is  long  before  his 
soul  be  dressed  ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  called  a  man  without  a  wise 
and  an  adorned  soul,  a  soul  at  least  furnished  with  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  towards  his  well-being. 

And  now  let  us  consider  what  that  thing  is  which  we  call  years 
of  discretion.  The  young  man  is  passed  his  tutors,  and  arrived  at 
the  bondage  of  a  caitiff  spirit ;  he  is  run  from  discipline,  and  is  let  ' 
loose  to  passion.  The  man  by  this  time  hath  wdt  enough  to  choose 
his  vice,  to  act  his  lust,  to  court  his  mistress,  to  talk  confidently, 
and  ignorantly,  and  perpetually :  to  despise  his  betters,  to  deny 
nothing  to  his  appetite,  to  do  things  that  when  he  is  indeed  a  man 
he  must  for  ever  be  ashamed  of :  for  this  is  all  the  discretion  that 
most  men  show  in  the  first  stage  of  their  manhood.  They  can  dis¬ 
cern  good  from  evil ;  and  they  prove  their  skill  by  leaving  all  that 
is  good,  and  wallowing  in  the  evils  of  folly  and  an  unbridled  appe¬ 
tite.  And  by  this  time  the  young  man  hath  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  is  a  beast  in  manners,  and  therefore  it  will  not  be  fitting 
to  reckon  the  beginning  of  his  life  :  he  is  a  fool  in  his  understand¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  a  sad  death,  <fec.  (Holy  Dying^  ch.  i.) 


CONVERSATION. 

The  following  is  the  Analysis  of  Bishop  Taylor’s  sermon  on  “  The  Good  and 
Evil  Tongue." 

I.  General  Observations. 

II.  The  vices  of  Conversation. 

'1.  Talking  foolishly. 

2.  Scurrility. 

'1.  Talking  too  ^  3.  Revealing  Secrets, 
much.  4.  Common  swearing. 

^5.  Contentious  wrangling. 

2.  Slander. 

1^3.  Flattery. 

III.  The  virtues  of  Conversation. 

1.  Instruction. 

2.  Comfort. 

3.  Reproof. 
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THOMAS  FULLER,  D.D.— 1608-1661. 

MEMORY. 

It  is  tlie  treasure-house  of  the  mind,  wherein  the  monuments 
thereof  are  kept  and  preserved.  Plato  makes  it  the  mother  of  the 
Muses.  Aristotle  sets  it  in  one  degree  further,  making  experience 
the  mother  of  arts,  memory  the  parent  of  experience.  Philoso¬ 
phers  place  it  in  the  rear  of  the  head  ;  and  it  seems  the  mine  of 
memory  lies  there,  because  there  men  naturally  dig  for  it,  scratch¬ 
ing  it  when  they  are  at  a  loss.  .This  again  is  twofold ;  one,  the 
simple  retention  of  things ;  the  other,  a  regaining  them  when  for¬ 
gotten. 

Brute  creatures  equal  if  not  exceed  men  in  a  bare  retentive  mem¬ 
ory.  Through  how  many  labyrinths  of  .woods,  without  other  clue 
of  thread  than  natural  instinct,  doth  the  hunted  hare  return  to  her 
meuse  ?  How  doth  the  little  bee,  flying  into  ’several  meadows  and 
gardens,  sipping  of  many  cups,  yet  never  intoxicated,  through  an 
ocean  (as  I  may  say)  of  air,  steadily  steer  herself  home,  without 
help  of  card  or  compass.  But  these  can  not  play  an  aftergame, 
and  recover  what  they  have  forgotten,  which  is  done  by  the  medi¬ 
tation  of  discourse. 

Artificial  memory  is  rather  a  trick  than  an  art,  and  more  for  the 
gain  of  the  teacher  than  profit  of  the  learners.  Like  the  tossing 
of  a  pike,  which  is  no  part  of  the  postures  and  motions  thereof, 
and  is  rather  for  ostentation  than  use,  to  show  the  strength  and 
nimbleness  of  the  arm,  and  is  often  used  by  wandering  soldiers,  as 
an  introduction  to  beg.  Understand  it  of  the  artificial  rules  which 
at  this  day  are  delivered  by  memory  mountebanks ;  for  sure  an  art 
thereof  may  he  made  (wherein  as  yet  the  world  is  defective)  and 
that  no  more  destructive  to  natural  memory  than  spectacles  are  to 
eyes,  which  girls  in  Holland  wear  from  twelve  years  of  age.  But 
till  this  be  found  out,  let  us  observe  these  plain  rules. 

First,  soundly  infix  in  thy  mind  what  thou  desirest  to  remember. 
What  wonder  is  it  if  agitation  of  business  jog  that  out  of  thy 
head,  which  was  there  rather  tacked  than  fastened  ?  whereas  those 
notions  which  get  in  by  “  violenta  possessio,”  will  abide  there  till 
“  ejectio  firma,”  sickness,  or  extreme  age  disposses  them.  It  is 
best  knocking  in  the  nail  over  night,  and  clinching  it  the  next 
morning. 

Overburthen  not  thy  memory  to  make  so  faithful  a  servant  a 
slave.  Remember,  Atlas  was  weary.  Have  as  much  reason  as  a 
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camel,  to  rise  when  thou  hast  thy  full  load.  Memory,  like  a  purse, 
if  it  be  over  full  that  it  can  not  shut,  all  will  drop  out  of  it ;  take 
heed  of  a  gluttonous  curiosity  to  feed  on  many  things,  lest  the 
greediness  of  the  appetite  of  thy  memory  spoil  the  digestion 
thereof.  Beza’s  case  was  peculiar  and  memorable ;  being  above 
fourscore  years  of  age,  he  perfectly  could  say  by  heart  any  Greek 
chapter  in  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  or  any  thing  else  which  he  had  learnt., 
long  before,  but  forgot  whatsoever  was  newly  told  him ;  his  mem¬ 
ory,  like  an  inn,  retaining  old  guests,  but  having  no  room  to  enter¬ 
tain  new. 

Spoil  not,  thy  memory  by  thine  own  jealousy,  nor  make  it  bad 
by  suspecting  ik  How  canst  thou  find  that  true  which  thou  wilt 
not  trust  ?  St.  Augustine  tells  us  of  his  friend  Simplicius,  who 
being  asked,  could  tell  all  Virgil’s  verses  backward  and  forward, 
and  yet  the  same  party  avQwed  to  God,  that  he  knew  not  that  he 
could  do  it  till  they  did  try  him.  Sure  there  is  concealed  strength 
in  men’s  memories,  which  they  take  no  notice  of. 

Marshal  thy  notions  into  a  handsome  method,  One  will  carry 
twice  more  weight  trussed  and  packed  up  in  bundles,  than  when  it, 
lies, untoward  flapping  and  hanging  about  his  shoulders.  Things j 
orderly  fardled  up  under  heads  are  most  portable. 

Adventure  not  all  thy  learning  in  one  bottom,  but,  divide  it  be¬ 
twixt  thy  memory  and  thy  note-books.  He  that  with  Bias  carries 
all  his  learning  about  him  in  his  head,  will  utterly  be  beggared  and 
bankrupt,  if' a  violent  disease,  a  merciless  thief,  should  rob  and 
strip  him.  I  know  some  have  a  commonplace  against  commonplace 
books,  and  yet  perchance  will  privately  make  use  of  what  they 
publicly  declaim  against.  A  commonplace  book  contains  many 
notions  in  garrison,  whence  the  owner  may  draw  out  an  army  into 
the  field  on  competent  warning. 

Moderate  diet  and  good  air  preserve  good  memory  ;  but  what , 
air  is  best  I  dare  not  define,  when  such  great  ones  differ.  SomCi 
say  a  pure  and  subtle  air  is  best,  another  commends  a  thick  and 
foggy  air.  For  the  Pisans  sited  in  the  fens  and  marshes  of  Arnus 
have  excellent  memories,  as  if  the  foggy  air  were  a  cap  for  their 
heads. 

Thankfulness  to  God  for  it  continues  the  memory ;  whereas 
some  proud  people  have  been  visited  with  such  oblivion,  that  they 
have  forgotten  their  own  names.  Staupitius,  tutor  to  Luther,  and 
a  godly  man,  in  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  memory,  repeated  Christ’s 
genealogy  by  heart  in  his  sermon,  but  being  out  about  the  captivity 
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of  Babylon,  I  see,  saitli  be,  God  resistetb  the  proud,  and  so  betook 
himself  to  bis  book. 

Abuse  not  tby  memory  to  be  sin’s  register,  nor  make  advantage 
thereof  for  wickedness.  Excellently  Augustine,  “  Quidam  vero 
pessimi  memoria  sunt  mirabili,  qui  tanto  pejores  sunt,  quanto  minus 
possunt,  quae  male  cogitant,  oblivisci.” 

FOREIUN  TRAVEL. 

Travel  not  early  before  thy  judgment  be  risen ;  lest  thou  ob- 
servest  rather  shows  than  substance. 

Get  the  language  (hi  part)  without  which  key  thou  shalt  unlock 
little  of  moment. 

Know  most  of  the  rooms  of  thy  native  country  before  thou  goest; 
over  the  threshold  thereof. 

To  travel  from  the  sun  is  uncomfortable.  Yet  the  northern  parts^ 
with  much  ice  have  some  crystal. 

If  thou  wilt  see  much  in  a  little,  travel  the  Low  Countries. 
Holland  is  all  Europe  in  an  Amsterdam  print. 

Be  wise  in  choosing  objects,  diligent  in  marking,  careful  in  re-, 
membering  of  them.  Yet  herein  men  much  follow  their  ownjiu- 
mors.  One  asked  a  barber  who  never  before  had  been  at  the  court, 
what  he  saw  there  ?  “  Oh,”  said  he,  “  the  king  was  excellentlyr 

well  trimmed  !” 

Labor  to  distil  and  unite  into  thyself  the  scattered,  perfections- 
of  several  nations.  Many  weed  foreign  countries,  bringing  home, 
Dutch  drunkenness,  Spanish  pride,  French  wantonness,  and  Italian- 
Atheism ;  as  for  the  good  herbs,  Dutch  industry,  Spanish  loyalty, 
French  courtesy,  and  Italian  frugality,  these  they  leave  behind^ 
them  ;  others  bring  home  just  nothing ;  and,  because  they  singled 
not  themselves  from  their  countrymen,  though  some  years  beyond' 
sea,  were  never  out  of  England. 

SMALL  -BOOKS. 

AYe  shall  generally  find,  that  the  most  excellent  books  in  any 
art  or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compendious ; 
and  this  not  without  ground  ;  for  it  is  an  argument  that  the  author 
was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote,  and  had  a  clear  notion,  and  a  full 
comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  reason  of  things 
lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  time  be  so  happy 
as  to  light  upon  it:  most  of  the  writings  and  discourses  in  the^ 
world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifies  as  much  as- 
nothing  to  a  mind  eager  in  pursuit  after  the  causes  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  truth  of  things. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  GOOD  AND  EVIL. — HOW  ATTAINED. 

The  natural  inability  of  most  men  to  judge  exactly  of  things, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real  good  and  evil  of 
what  comes  before  them,  to  consider  and  weigh  circumstances,  to 
scatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error,  and  so  separate  ffp- 
pearances  from  reality.  For  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is  but 
slow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  under 
a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men’s  eyes,  and  judging  with  other 
men’s  understandings.  To  which  their  want  of  judging  or  discern¬ 
ing  abilities,  we  may  add  also  their  want  of  leisure  and  opportunity, 
to  apply  their  minds  to  such  a  serious  and  intent  consideration,  as 
may  let  them  into  a  full  discovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of 
things,  which  are  qualities  which  seldom  display  themselves  to  the 
first  view.  There  must  be  leisure  and  retirement,  solitude  and  a  se¬ 
questration  of  man’s  self  from  the  noise  and  toil  of  the  world ;  for 
truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  too  much  fixed  upon  inferior  objects. 
It  lies  too  deep  to  be  fetched  up  with  the  plough,  and  too  close  to  be 
beaten  out  with  the  hammer.  It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses ; 
nor  till  the  late  age  was  it  ever  known,  that  any  one  served  seven 
years  to  a  smith  or  a  tailor,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof,  proceed 
master  of  any  other  arts,  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him  :  and 
much  less  that  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the  shop- 
board,  or  the  anvil ;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to  preach  to  a 
congregation.  These  were  the  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of 
the  late  blessed  times  of  light  and  inspiration  :  otherwise  nature  will 
still  hold  on  its  old  course,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considerable 
without  the  assistance  of  its  two  great  helps — art  and  industry.  But 
above  all,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil,  what  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  be  done  in  the  several  offices  and  relations  of 
life,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too  hard  to  be  mas¬ 
tered,  without  brains  and  study,  parts,  and  contemplation. 

Shakspeare,  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  says : 

- “  Pleasure  and  revenge 

Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.” 

Lord  Bacon  claims:  “  It  is  not  a  pure  and  primitive  knowledge  of  nature,  by 
the  light  whereof  man  did  give  names  to  other  creatures  in  paradise,  but  the 
aspiring  of  overmuch  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  with  an  intent  to  shake  off 
God  and  to  give  law  unto  himself,  which  was  the  original  temptation  and  sin.” 
“The  excellent  books  and  discourses  of  antiquity  are  of  little  effect  towards 
honesty  of  life  and  the  reformation  of  corrupt  manners,  because  they  are  read, 
not  by  men  mature  in  years  and  judgment,  but  are  left  and  confined  only  to 
boys  and  beginners.” 
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WISDOM. 

Wisdom  of  itself  is  delectable  and  satisfactory,  as  it  implies  a 
revelation  of  truth  and  a  detection  of  error  to  us.  ’Tis  like  lifrht, 
pleasant  to  behold,  casting  a  sprightly  lustre,  and  diffusing  a  benign 
influence  all  about;  presenting  a  goodly  prospect  of  things  to  the 
eyes  of  our  minds  ;  displaying  objects  in  their  due  shapes,  postures, 
magnitudes,  and  colors ;  quickening  our  spirits  with  a  comfortable 
warmth,  and  disposing  our  minds  to  a  cheerful  activity  ;  dispelling 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  scattering  the  mists  of  doubt,  driving 
away  the  spectres  of  delusive  fancy  ;  mitigating  the  cold  of  sullen 
melancholy ;  discovering  obstacles,  securing  progress,  and  making 
the  passages  of  life  clear,  open,  and  pleasant.  We  are  all  naturally 
endowed  with  a  strong  appetite  to  know,  to  see,  to  pursue  truth  ; 
and  with  a  bashful  abhorrency  from  being  deceived  and  entangled 
in  mistake.  And  as  success  in  inquiry  after  truth  affords  matter 
of  joy  and  triumph ;  so  being  conscious  of  error  and  miscarriage 
therein,  is  attended  with  shame  and  sorrow.  These  desires  wisdom 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  satisfies,  not  by  entertaining  us  with  dry, 
empty,  fruitless  theories  upon  mean  and  vulgar  subjects ;  but  by 
enriching  our  minds  with  excellent  and  useful  knowledge,  directed 
to  the  noblest  objects,  and  serviceable  to  the  highest  ends. 

Wisdom  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  peaceable ;  in  general,  by 
disposing  us  to  acquire  and  to  enjoy  all  the  good  delight  and  hap¬ 
piness  we  are  capable  of ;  and  by  freeing  us  from  all  the  incon¬ 
venience,  mischiefs,  and  infelicities  our  condition  is  subject  to. 
For  whatever  good  from  clear  understanding,  deliberate  advice, 
sagacious  foresight,  stable  resolution,  dexterous  address,  right  in¬ 
tention,  and  orderly  proceeding  doth  naturally  result,  wisdom  con¬ 
fers  :  whatever  evil  blind  ignorance,  false  presumption,  unwary  cre¬ 
dulity,  precipitate  rashness,  unsteady  purpose,  ill  contrivance,  back¬ 
wardness,  inability,  unwieldiness  and  confusion  of  thought  beget, 
wisdom  prevents.  From  a  thousand  snares  and  treacherous  allure¬ 
ments,  from  innumerable  rocks  and  dangerous  surprises,  from  ex¬ 
ceedingly  many  needless  incumbrances  and  vexatious  toils  of  fruit¬ 
less  endeavors,  she  redeems  and  secures  us. 

Wisdom  instructs  us  to  examine,  compare,  and  rightly  to  value 
the  objects  that  court  our  affections  and  challenge  our  care !  and 
thereby  regulates  our  passions  and  moderates  our  endeavors,  which 
begets  a  pleasant  serenity  and  peaceable  tranquillity  of  mind.  Fon 
when  being  deluded  with  false  shows,  and  relying  upon  ill-ground- 
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ed  presumptions,  we  bigWy  esteem,  passionately  affect,  and  eagerly 
pursue  things  of  little  worth  in  themselves  or  concernment  to  us ; 
as  we  unhandsomely  prostitute  our  affections,  and  prodigally  mis¬ 
spend  our  time,  and  vainly  lose  our  labor,  so  the  event  not  answer¬ 
ing  our  expectation,  our  minds  thereby  are  confounded,  disturbed, 
and  distempered.  But,  when  guided  by  right  reason,  we  conceive 
great  esteem  of,  and  zealously  are  enamored  with,  and  vigorously 
strive  to  attain  things  of  excellent  worth  and  weighty  Consequence, 
the  conscience  of  having  well  placed  our  affections  and  well  era- 
ployed  our  pains,  and  the  experience  of  fruits  corresponding  to  our 
hopes,  ravishes  our  minds  with  unexpressible  content.  And  so  it 
is :  present  appearance  and  vulgar  conceit  ordinarily  impose  upon 
our  fancies,  disguising  things  with  a  deceitful  varnish,  and  repre¬ 
senting  those  that  are  vainest  with  the  greatest  advantage  ;  whilst 
the  noblest  objects,  being  of  a  more  subtle  and  spiritual  nature, 
like  fairest  jewels  inclosed  in  a  homely  box,  avoid  the  notice  of 
gross  sense,  and  pass  undiscemed  by  us.  But  the  light  of  wisdom, 
as  it  unmasks  specious  imposture  and  bereaves  it  of  its  false  colors^ 
so  it  penetrates  into  the  retirements  of  true  excellency,  and  reveals 
its  genuine  lustre. 

AVisdom  makes  all  the  troubles,  griefs,  and  pains  incident  to  life, 
whether  casual  adversities,  or  natural  afflictionSj  easy  and  support¬ 
able,  by  rightly  valuing  the  importance  and  moderating  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  them.  It  suffers  not  busy  fancy  to  alter  the  nature,  am¬ 
plify  the  degree,  or  extend  the  duration  of  them,  by  representing 
them  more  sad,  heavy,  and  remediless  than  they  truly  are.  It 
allows  them  no  force  beyond  what  naturally  and  necessarily  they 
have,  nor  contributes  nourishment  to  their  increase.  It  keeps  them 
at  a  due  distance,  not  permitting  them  to  encroach  upon  the  soul, 
or  to  propagate  their  influence  beyond  their  propet  sphere. 

Charity. 

How  like  a  paradise  the  world  would  be,  flourishing  in  joy  and  rest,  if  men 
would  cheerfully  conspire  in  aftection,  and  helpfully  contribute  to  each  other’s 
content ;  and  how  like  a  savage  wilderness  now  it  is,  when  like  wild  beasts, 
they  vex  and  persecute,  worry  and  devour  each  other.  How  not  only  philoso¬ 
phy  hath  placed  the  supreme  pitch  of  happiness  in  a  calmness  of  mind,  and 
tranquillity  of  life,  void  of  care  and  trouble,  of  irregular  passions  and  perturba¬ 
tions  ;  but  that  holy  scripture  itself  in  that  one  term  of  peace  most  usually 
comprehends  all  joy  and  content,  all  felicity  and  prosperity :  So  that  the  heav¬ 
enly  consort  of  angels,  when  they  agree  most  highly  to  bless,  and  to  wish  the 
greatest  happiness  to  mankind,  could  not  better  express  their  sense,  than  by 
saying,  “Be  on  earth  peace,  and  good  will  among  men.” 

Books. 

He  that  loveth  a  book  will  never  want  a  faithful  friend,  a  wholesome  coun¬ 
selor,  a  cheerful  companion,  an  effectual  comforter.  By  study,  by  reading,  by 
thinking,  one  may  innocently  entertain  himself,  as  in  all  matters,  so  in  all  fortunes. 
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EPISTLE  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. 

I  lang  hae  tlioiight,  my  youtlifu’  friend, 
A  something  to  have  sent  you, 

Though  it  should  serve  nae  other  end 
Than  just  a  kind  memento  ; 

But  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang 
Let  time  and  chance  determine; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon. 

Ye’ll  try  the  world  soon,  my  lad. 

And,  Andrew  dear,  believe  me. 

Ye’ll  tind  mankind  an  unco  squad. 

And  muckle  they  may  grieve  ye. 

For  care  and  trouble  set  your  thought, 
Ev’n  when  your  end’s  attained; 

And  a’  your  views  may  come  to  nought, 
Where  ev’ry  nerve  is  strained. 

I’ll  no  say,  men  are  villains  a’ ; 

The  real,  harden'd,  wicked. 

Who  hae  nae  check  but  human  law. 

Are  to  a  few  r(3stricked : 

But  och !  mankind  are  unco  weak. 

An’  little  to  be  trusted ; 

If  self  the  wavering  balance  shake 
It’s  rarely  right  adjusted! 

Yet  they  wha  fa’  in  fortune’s  strife. 
Their  fate  we  should  nae  censure. 

For  still  th’  important  etid  of  life, 

They  equally  may  answer ; 

A  man  may  hae  an  honest  heart, 

Tho’  poortith  hourly  stare  him ; 

A  man  may  tak  a  neebor’s  part. 

Yet  hae  nae  cash  to  spare  him. 

Ay  free,  aff  han’  your  story  tell, 

When  wi’  a  bosom  crony ; 

But  still  keep  something  to  yoursel 
Ye  scarcely  tell  to  ony. 

Conceal  yoursel  as  weeks  ye  can 
Frae  critical  dissection ; 

But  keek  thro’  ev’ry  other  man, 

Wi’  sharpen’d,  slee  inspection. 

The  sacred  lowe  o’  weel-plac’d  love. 
Luxuriantly  indulge  it; 

But  never  tempt  th’  iUicit  7'ove, 

Tho’  naething  should  divulge  it. 

I  wave  the  quantum  o’  the  sin, 

The  hazard  of  concealing ; 

But  och  !  it  hardens  a’  within. 

And  petrilies  the  feeling ! 

To  catch  dame  Fortune’s  golden  smile. 
Assiduous  wait  upon  her ; 

And  gather  gear  by  ev’ry  wile 
That’s  justitied  by  honour; 

Not  for  to  hide  it  in  a  hedge, 

Not  for  a  train-attendant; 

But  for  the  glorious  privilege 
Of  being  indepc7idcnt. 
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The  fear  o’  hell’s  a  hangman’s  whip, 

To  hand  the  wretch  in  order ; 

But  where  ye  feel  your  honour  grip, 

Let  that  ay  he  your  border; 

Its  slightest  touches,  instant  pause— 

Debar  a’  side  pretences ;  ’ 

And  resolutely  keep  its  laws 
Uncaring  consequences. 

The  great  Creator  to  revere, 

Must  sure  become  the  creature; 

But  still  the  preaching  cant  forbear. 

And  ev’n  tlie  rigid  feature : 

Tet  ne’er  witli  wits  profane  to  range. 

Be  complaisance  extended ; 

An  Atheist’s  laugh’s  a  poor  exchange 
For  Deity  ofleiided! 

When  ranting  round  in  pleasure’s  ring, 

Religion  may  be  blinded  ; 

Or  if  she  gie  a  random  stin(j^ 

It  may  be  little  minded ; 

But  when  on  life  we’re  tempest-driv’n, 

A  conscience  but  a  canker — 

A  correspondence  lix’d  wi’  Heav’n, 

Is  sure  a  noble  anchor! 

Adieu,  dear,  amiable  youth ! 

Your  heart  can  ne’er  be  wanting : 

May  prudence,  fortitude,  and  truth, 

Erect  your  brow  un daunting ! 

'  In  ploughman’s  phrase,  “God  send  you  speed,” 
Still  daily  to  grow  wiser : 

And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede^ 

Than  ever  did  th’  adviser  I 


A  bard’s  epitaph. 

Is  there  a  man,  whose  judgment  clear 
Can  others  teach  the  course  to  steer, 
Yet  runs,  himself,  life’s  mad  career. 
Wild  as  the  wave ; 

Here  pause — and  thro’  the  starting  tear. 
Survey  this  grave. 

The  poor  inhabitant  below 

Was  quick  to  learn,  and  wise  to  know, 

And  keenly  felt  the  friendly  glow. 

And  softer  flame. 

And  thoughtless  follies  laid  him  low. 
And  stained  his  name. 

Reader,  attend — whether  thy  soul 
Soars  fancy’s  flights  beyond  the  pole. 

Or  darkly  grubs  this  earthly  hole. 

In  low  pursuit,  ^ 

Krow,  prudent,  cautious,  self-control 
Is  wisdom’s  root. 


O  wad  some  pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  tts  ! 

It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us 
And  foolish  notion. 


THE  PATHS  OF  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 
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PRODICUS-THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

Prodicus,  the  author  of  the  allegory  which  Xenophon  has  preserved  for  the 
guidance  of  the  young  of  all  countries,  in  his  Memorabilia^  where  Socrates,  in 
his  conversation  with  Aristippus,  to  enforce  his  arguments  for  temperance, 
piety  and  labor,  cites  the  language  addressed  by  Virtue  to  Hercules  against 
the  specious  promises  of  Sensuality  which  lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to 
blind — was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  flourished  about  B.  C.  456. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  HERCULES. 

Hercules  having  attained  to  that  stage  of  life  when  man  being  left  to  the 
government  of  himself,  seldom  fails  to  give  certain  indications  whether  he  will 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  or  wander  through  all  the  intricacies  of  vice,  per¬ 
plexed  and  undetermined  what  course  to  pursue,  retired  into  a  place  where  si¬ 
lence  and  solitude  might  bestow  on  him  that  tranquillity  and  leisure  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  deliberation,  when  two  women,  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  came 
on  towards  him.  The  countenance  of  the  one,  open  and  amiable,  and  elevated 
with  an  air  of  conscious  dignity.  Her  person  was  adorned  with  native  ele¬ 
gance,  her  look  with  modesty,  every  gesture  with  deceucy,  and  her  garments 
were  altogether  of  the  purest  white.  The  other  was  comely,  but  bloated,  as 
from  too  high  living.  Affecting  softness  and  delicacy,  every  look,  every  action, 
was  studied  and  constrained  ;  while  art  contributed  all  its  powers  to  give  those 
charms  to  her  complexion  and  shape  which  nature  had  denied  her.  Her  look 
was  bold,  the  blush  of  modesty  she  was  a  stranger  to,  and  her  dress  was  con¬ 
trived,  not  to  conceal,  but  display  those  beauties  she  supposed  herself  possessed 
of.  She  would  look  round  to  see  if  any  observed  her;  and  not  only  so,  but 
she  would  frequently  stand  still  to  admire  her  own  shadow.  Drawing  near  to 
the  place  where  the  hero  sat  musing,  eager  and  anxious  for  the  advantage  of 
first  accosting  him,  she  hastily  ran  forward ;  while  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  moved  on  with  her  usual  pace,  composed  and  majestic.  Joining  him,  she  said, 
‘I  know,  my  Hercules!  you  have  long  been  deliberating  on  the  course  of  life 
you  should  pursue ;  engage  with  me  in  friendship,  and  I  will  lead  you  through 
those  paths  which  are  smooth  and  flowery,  where  every  delight  shall  court 
your  enjoyment,  and  pain  and  sorrow  shall  not  once  appear.  Absolved  from 
all  the  fatigue  of  business  and  the  hardships  of  war,  your  employment  shall  be 
to  share  in  the  social  pleasures  of  the  table,  or  repose  on  beds  of  down ;  no 
sense  shall  remain  without  its  gratification ;  beauty  shall  delight  the  eye  and 
melody  the  ear,  and  perfumes  shall  breathe  their  odors  around  you.  Nor  shall 
your  care  be  once  wanted  for  the  procuring  of  these  things:  neither  be  afraid 
lest  time  should  exhaust  your  stock  of  joys,  and  reduce  you  to  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  new,  either  by  the  labor  of  body  or  mind  :  it  is  to  the  toil  of  others 
that  you  alone  shall  owe  them!  Scruple  not,  therefore,  to  seize  whatever 
seemeth  most  desirable ;  for  this  privilege  I  bestow  on  all  who  are  my  vo¬ 
taries.’ 

Hercules,  having  heard  so  flattering  an  invitation,  demanded  her  name. — 
‘  My  friends,’  said  she,  ‘  call  me  Happiness ;  but  they  who  do  not  love  me  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  me  odious,  and  therefore  brand  me  with  the  name  of  Sen¬ 
suality.’ 

By  this  time  the  other  person  being  arrived,  thus  addressed  him  in  her  turn : 

‘I  also,  0  Hercules!  am  come  to  offer  you  my  friendship,  for  I  am  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  your  high  descent:  neither  was  I  wanting  to  remark  the  goodness  of 
your  disposition  in  all  the  exercises  of  your  childhood;  from  whence  I  gather 
hopes,  if  you  choose  to  follow  where  I  lead  the  way,  it  will  not  be  long  ere  you 
have  an  opportunity  of  performing  many  actions  glorious  to  yourself  and  hon¬ 
orable  to  me.  But  I  mean  not  to  allure  you  with  specious  promises  of  pleasure, 
I  will  plainly  set  before  you  things  as  they  really  are,  and  show  you  in  what 
manner  the  gods  think  proper  to  dispose  them.  Know  therefore,  young  man, 
these  wise  governors  of  the  universe  have  decreed,  that  nothing  great,  nothing 
excellent,  shall  be  obtained  without  care  and  labor.  They  give  no  real  good, 
no  true  happiness,  ou'other  terms.  If^  therefore,,  you  would  secure  the  favor 
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of  these  g:ods,  adore  them.  If  you  would  conciliate  to  yourself  the  affection 
of  your  friends,  be  of  use  to  them.  If  to  be  honored  and  respected  of  the  re¬ 
public  be  your  aim,  show  your  fellow-citizens  how  effectually  you  can  serve 
them.  But  if  it  is  your  ambition  that  all  Greece  shall  esteem  you,  let  all  Greece 
share  the  benefits  arising  from  your  labors.  If  you  wish  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  cultivate  it.  If  for  the  increase  of  your  flocks  or  your  herds,  let  your 
flocks  and  your  herds  have  your  attendance  and  your  care.  And  if  your  de¬ 
sign  is  to  advance  yourself  by  arms,  if  you  wish  for  the  power  of  defending 
your  friends,  and  subduing  your  enemies,  learn  the  art  of  war  under  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  it;  and,  when  learnt,  employ  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
And  if  to  have  a  body  ready  and  well  able  to  perform  what  you  wish  from  it 
be  your  desire,  subject  yours  to  your  reason,  and  let  exercise  and  hard  labor 
give  to  it  strength  and  agility.’ 

At  these  words,  as  Prodicus  informs  us,  the  other  interrupted  her: — ‘You 
see,’  said  she,  ‘  my  Hercules,  the  long,  the  laborious  road  she  means  to  lead 
you ;  but  I  can  conduct  you  to  happiness  by  a  path  more  short  and  easy.’ 

‘  Miserable  wretch  1’  replied  Virtue,  ‘what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of? 
Thou,  who  wilt  not  take  the  least  pains  to  procure  it  1  Doth  not  satiety  al- 
v/ays  anticipate  desire  ?  Wilt  thou  wait  till  hunger  invites  thee  to  eat,  or  stay 
till  thou  art  thirsty  before  thou  drinkest  ?  Or,  rather,  to  give  some  relish  to 
thy  repast,  must  not  art  be  called  in  to  supply  the  want  of  appetite?  while  thy 
wines,  though  costly,  can  yield  no  delight,  but  the  ice  in  summer  is  sought  for 
to  cool  and  make  them  grateful  to  thy  palate !  Beds  of  down,  or  the  softest 
couch,  can  procure  no  sleep  for  thee,  whom  idleness  inclines  to  seek  for  repose  ; 
not  labor  and  fatigue,  which  alone  prepare  for  it,  Nor  dost  thou  leave  it  to 
nature  to  direct  thee  in  thy  pleasures,  but  all  is  art  and  shameless  impurity. 
The  night  is  polluted  with  riot  and  crimes,  while  the  day  is  given  up  to  sloth 
and  inactivity :  and,  though  immortal,  thou  art  become  an  outcast  from  the 
gods,  and  the  contempt  and  scorn  of  all  good  men.  Thou  boastest  of  happi¬ 
ness,  but  what  happiness  canst  thou  boast  of?  Where  was  it  that  the  sweet¬ 
est  of  all  sounds,  the  music  of  just  self-praise,  ever  reached  thine  ear?  Or 
when  couldst  thou  view,  with  complacency  and  satisfaction,  one  worthy  deed 
of  thy  own  performing  ?  Is  there  any  one  who  will  trust  thy  word,  or  depend 
upon  thy  promise ;  or,  if  sound  in  judgment,  be  of  thy  society  ?  For,  among 
thy  followers,  which  of  them,  in  youth,  are  not  altogether  effeminate  and  infirm 
of  body?  Which  of  them,  in  age,  not  stupid  and  debilitated  in  every  faculty 
of  the  mind?  While  wasting  their  time  in  thoughtless  indulgence,  they  pre¬ 
pare  for  themselves  all  that  pain  and  remorse  so  sure  to  attend  the  close  of  such 
a  life!  Ashamed  of  the  past,  afflicted  with  the  present,  they  weary  themselves 
in  bewailing  that  folly  which  lavished  on  youth  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  left 
nothing  to  old  age  but  pain  and  imbecility  1’ 

‘As  for  me,  my  dwelling  is  alone  with  the  gods  and  good  men  ;  and,  without 
me,  nothing  great,  nothing  excellent,  can  be  performed,  whether  on  earth  or  in 
the  heavens;  so  that  my  praise,  my  esteem,  is  with  all  who  know  me!  I 
make  the  labor  of  the  artist  pleasant,  and  bring  to  the  father  of  his  family  se¬ 
curity  and  joy;  while  the  slave,  as  his  lord,  is  alike  my  care.  In  peace  I  di¬ 
rect  to  the  most  useful  councils,  in  war  approve  myself  a  faithful  ally;'  and  I 
onl}'-  can  tie  the  bond  of  indissoluble  friendship.  Nor  do  my  votaries  even  fliil 
to  find  pleasure  in  their  repasts,  though  small  cost  is  wanted  to  furnish  out  their 
table ;  for  hunger,  not  art,  prepares  it  for  them ;  while  their  sleep,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  labor  of  the  day,  is  far  more  sweet  than  whatever  expense  can  pro¬ 
cure  for  idleness:  yet,  sweet  as  it  is,  they  quit  it  unreluctant  when  called  by 
their  duty,  whether  to  the  gods  or  men.  The  young  enjoy  the  applause  of  the 
aged,  the  aged  are  reverenced  and  respected  by  the  young.  Equally  delighted 
with  reflecting  on  the  past,  or  contemplating  the  present,  their  attachment  to 
me  renders  them  favored  of  the  gods,  dear  to  their  friends,  and  honored  by 
their  country.  And  when  the  fatal  hour  is  arrived,  they  sink  not,  like  others, 
into  an  inglorious  oblivion,  but,  immortalized  by  fame,  flourish  for  ever  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  admiring  posterity  1  Thus,  0  Hercules  I  thou  great 
descendant  of  .a  glorious  race  of  heroes  I  thus  mayest  thou  attain  that  supremo 
felicity  wherewith  I  have  been  empowered  to  reward  all  those  who  willingly 
yield  themselves  up  to  my  direction.’ — Fielding’s  Version. 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY — A  FIRESIDE  LESSON  ON  CONDUCT  AND  WISDOM. 

[The  readers  of  that  most  remarkable  production  of  Robert 
Southey — ‘‘  The  Doctor,  &c.” — will  recall  in  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  the  principal  characters  which  figure  in  the  volume,  so  full 
of  rare  learning,  quaint  humor,  and  practical  wisdom,  viz.,  Daniel, 
the  veritable  Doctor  Daniel  Dove,  and  Dinah,  his  wife,  and  Daniel, 
their  only  son,  born  to  them  after  fifteen  years  of  wedlock,  a 
healthy,  apt,  and  docile  child,  who  was  growing  up  under  the 
wholesome  teaching  of  outward  nature,  of  a  quiet,  pious,  industri¬ 
ous,  and  reading  household,  and  of  the  more  formal  but  simple 
teaching  of  a  country  schoolmaster  by  the  name  of  William  Guy, 
and  of  a  loving  but  half-witted  uncle,  William  Dove  : — 

“Father,”  said  the  boy  Daniel  one  day,  after  listening  to  a  conversation  upon 
this  subject,  [of  Alchemy,]  “  I  should  like  to  learn  to  make  gold.” 

“And  what  wouldst  thou  do,  Daniel,  if  thou  couldst  make  it?”  was  the  reply. 

“Why,  I  would  build  a  great  house,  and  fill  it  with  books,  and  have  as  much 
money  as  the  king,  and  be  as  great  a  man  as  the  squire.” 

“Mayhap,  Daniel,  in  that  case  thou  wouldst  care  for  books  as  little  as  the 
squire,  and  have  as  little  time  for  them  as  the  king.  Learning  is  better  than 
house  or  land.  As  for  money,  enough  is  enough ;  no  man  can  enjoy  more ;  and 
the  less  he  can  be  contented  with,  the  wiser  and  better  he  is  likely  to  be. 
What,  Daniel,  does  our  good  poet  tell  us  in  the  great  verse  book  ? 

Nature’s  with  little  pleased;  enough’s  a  feast; 

A  sober  life  but  a  small  charge  requires ; 

But  man,  the  author  of  his  own  unrest. 

The  more  he  hath,  the  more  he  still  desires. 

No,  boy,  thou  canst  never  be  as  rich  as  the  king,  nor  as  great  as  the  squire; 
but  thou  mayst  be  a  philosopher,  and  that  is  being  as  happy  as  either.” 

“A  great  deal  happier,”  said  Guy.  “The  squire  is  as  far  from  being  the 
happiest  man  in  the  neighborhood  as  he  is  from  being  the  wisest  or  the  best. 
And  the  king,  God  bless  him  I  has  care  enough  upon  his  head  to  bring  on  early 
gray  hairs.” 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

“  But  what  does  a  philosopher  do  ?”  rejoined  the  boy.  “  The  squire  hunts, 
and  shoots,  and  smokes,  and  drinks  punch,  and  goes  to  justice  meetings.  And 
the  king  goes  to  fight  for  us  against  the  French,  and  governs  the  parliament, 
and  makes  laws.  But  I  can  not  tell  what  a  philosopher’s  business  is.  Do  they 
do  any  thing  else  besides  making  almanacs  and  gold  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  William,  “they  read  the  stars.” 

“  And  what  do  they  read  there  ?” 

“What  neither  thou  nor  I  can  understand,  Daniel,”  replied  the  father,  “how¬ 
ever  nearly  it  may  concern  us.” 

That  grave  reply  produced  a  short  pause.  It  was  broken  by  the  boy,  who 
said,  returning  to  the  subject,  “  I  have  been  thinking,  father,  that  it  is  not  a 
good  thing  to  be  a  philosopher.” 

“  And  what,  my  son,  has  led  thee  to  that  thought  ?” 

“  What  I  have  read  at  the  end  of  the  dictionary,  father.  There  was  one  phi¬ 
losopher  that  was  pounded  in  a  mortar.” 
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“That,  Daniel,”  said  the  father,  “could  neither  have  been  the  philosopher’s 
fault  nor  his  choice.” 

“But  it  was  because  he  was  a  philosopher,  my  lad,”  said  Guy,  “that  he  bore 
it  so  bravely,  and  said,  ‘  Beat  on  j  you  can  only  bruise  the  shell  of  Anaxarchus ! 

If  he  had  not  been  a  philosopher  they  might  have  pounded  him  just  the  same, 
but  they  would  never  have  put  him  in  the  dictionary,  iLpictetus  in  like  man¬ 
ner  bore  the  torments  which  his  wicked  master  inflicted  upon  him  without  a 
groan,  only  saying,  ‘Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  leg;’  and  when  the  leg 
was  broken,  he  looked  the  wretch  in  the  face,  and  said,  ‘I  told  you  you  would 
break  it.’  ” 

“But,”  said  the  youngster,  “there  was  one  philosopher  who  chose  to  live  in 
a  tub;  and  another,  who,  that  he  might  never  again  see  any  thing  to  withdraw 
his  mind  from  meditation,  put  out  his  eyes  by  looking  upon  a  bright  brass  basin, 
such  as  I  cured  my  warts  in.” 

“He  might  have  been  a  wise  man,”  said  William  Dove,  “but  not  wondrous 
wise;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have  used  tlie  basin  to  put  liis  eyes  out. 
He  would  have  jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge,  and  scratched  them  out,  like  the 
man  of  our  town;  because,  when  he  saw  his  ej’es  were  out,  he  might  then  have 
jumped’into  another  hedge  and  scratched  them  in  again.  The  man  of  our  town 
was  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  two.” 

“  And  there  was  one,”  continued  the  boy,  “  who  had  better  have  blinded 
liiraself  at  once,  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  cry  at  every  thing  he  saw.  Was 
not  this  being  very  foolish  ?” 

“I  am  sure,”  says  William,  “it  was  not  being  merry  and  wise.” 

“There  was  another  who  said  that  hunger  was  his  daily  food.” 

“  He  must  have  kept  such  a  table  as  Duke  Humphrey,”  quoth  William ;  “  I 
should  not  have  liked  to  dine  with  him.” 

“Then  there  was  Crates,”  said  the  persevering  boy;  “  he  had  a  good  estate, 
and  sold  it,  and  threw  the  money  into  the  sea,  saying,  ‘Away,  ye  paltry  cares  I 
I  will  drown  you,  that  ye  may  not  drown  me.’  ” 

“I  should  like  to  know,”  said  William,  “what  the  overseer  said  to  that  chap, 
when  he  applied  to  the  parish  for  support.” 

“They  sent  him  off  to  bedlam,  I  suppose,”  said  the  mother;”  “it  was  the  fit 
place  for  him,  poor  creature.” 

“And  when  Aristippus  set  out  upon  a  journey,  he  bade  his  servants  throw 
away  all  their  money,  that  they  might  travel  the  better.  Why,  they  must  have 
begged  their  way,  and  it  can  not  be  right  to  beg  if  people  are  not  brought  to  it 
by  misfortune.  And  there  were  some  who  thought  there  was  no  God.  I  am 
sure  they  were  fools,  for  the  Bible  says  so.” 

“Well,  Daniel,”  said  Guy,  “thou  hast  studied  the  end  of  the  dictionary  to 

some  purpose!” 

“And  the  Bible,  too,  Master  Guy!”  said  Dinah,  her  countenance  brightening 

with  joy  at  her  son’s  concluding  remark. 

“It’s  the  best  part  of  the  book,”  said  the  boy,  replying  to  the  schoolmaster; 
“there  are  more  entertaining  and  surprising  things  there  than  I  ever  read  in  any 
other  place,  except  in  my  father’s  book  about  Pantagruel.  ’ 

The  elder  Daniel  had  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  his  usual  quiet  way,  smiling 
sometimes  at  his  brother  William’s  observations.  He  now  stroked  his  forehead, 
and  looking  mildly  but  seriously  at  the  boy,  addressed  him  thus: — 
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“  My  son,  many  things  appear  strange  or  silly  in  themselves  if  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  simply,  without  any  notice  when  and  where  they  were  done,  and 
upon  what  occasion.  The  things  which  the  old  philosophers  said  and  did, 
would  appear,  I  dare  say,  as  wise  to  us  as  they  did  to  the  people  of  their  own 
times,  if  we  knew  why  and  in  what  circumstances  they  were  done  and  said. 

Daniel,  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  in  all  ranks  and  ways  of  life,  the  wise  and 
the  foolish ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  degrees  between  them.  That  some 
foolish  people  have  called  themselves  philosophers,  and  some  wicked  ones,  and 
some  who  were  out  of  their  wits,  is  just  as  certain  as  that  persons  of  all  these 
descriptions  are  to  be  found  among  all  conditions  of  men. 

Philosophy,  Daniel,  is  of  two  kinds :  that  which  relates  to  conduct,  and  that 
which  relates  to  knowledge.  The  first  teaches  us  to  value  all  things  at  their 
real  worth,  to  be  contented  with  little,  modest  in  prosperity,  patient  in  trouble, 
equal-minded  at  all  times.  It  teaches  us  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  and  ourselves. 
It  is  that  wisdom  of  which  King  Solomon  speaks  in  our  rhyme  book.  Reach 
me  the  volume.”  Then  turning  to  the  passage  in  his  favorite  Du  Bartas,  he 
read  these  lines: — 

She’s  God’s  own  mirror ;  she’s  a  light  whose  glance 
Springs  from  the  lightning  of  his  countenance. 

She’s  mildest  heaven’s  most  sacred  influence ; 

Never  decays  her  beauties’  excellence. 

Aye  like  herself;  and  she  doth  always  trace 
Not  only  the  same  path  but  the  same  pace. 

Without  her  honor,  health,  and  wealth  would  prove 
Three  poisons  to  me.  Wisdom  from  above 
Is  the  only  moderatrix,  spring  and  guide. 

Organ  and  honor,  of  all  gifts  beside. 

“ But  let  us  look  in  the  Bible :  aye,  this  is  the  place:” — 

Por  in  her  is  an  understanding  spirit,  holy,  one  only,  manifold,  subtile,  lively, 
clear,  undefiled,  plain,  not  subject  to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick, 
which  can  not  be  letted,  ready  to  do  good ; 

Kind  to  man,  steadfast,  sure,  free  from  care,  having  all  power,  overseeing  all 
things,  and  going  through  all  understanding,  pure  and  most  subtile  spirits. 

For  wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion :  she  passeth  and  goeth  through 
all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness. 

For  she  is  the  breath  of  the  power  of  God,  and  a  pure  influence,  flowing  from 
the  glory  of  the  Almighty ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her. 

For  she  is  the  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light,  the  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  image  of  his  goodness. 

And  being  but  one  she  can  do  all  things;  and  remaining  in  herself  she  maketh 
all  things  new:  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy  souls  she  maketh  them  friends 
of  God  and  prophets. 

For  God  loveth  none  but  him  that  dwelleth  with  wisdom. 

For  she  is  more  beautiful  than  the  sun,  and  above  all  the  order  of  stars :  be¬ 
ing  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before  it. 

For  after  this  cometh  night :  but  vice  shall  not  prevail  against  wisdom. 

He  read  this  with  a  solemnity  that  gave  weight  to  every  word.  Then  closing 
the  book,  after  a  short  pause,  he  proceeded  in  a  lower  tone : — 

“  The  philosophers  of  whom  you  have  read  in  the  dictionary  possessed  this 
wdsdom  only  in  part,  because  they  were  heathens,  and  therefore  could  see  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  light  of  mere  reason  could  show  the  way.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  they  had  not  that  to  begin  with.  So  the  thoughts 
which  ought  to  have  made  them  humble  produced  pride,  and  so  far  their  wisdom 
proved  but  folly.  The  humblest  Christian  who  learns  his  duty,  and  performs  it 
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as  well  as  he  can,  is  wiser  than  they.  He  does  nothing  to  be  seen  of  men ;  and 
that  was  their  motive  for  most  of  their  actions. 

How  for  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  a  brave 
thing.  I  am  a  plain,  ignorant,  untaught  man,  and  know  my  ignorance.  But  it 
is  a  brave  thing  when  we  look  around  us  in  this  wonderful  world  to  understand 
something  of  what  we  see ;  to  know  something  of  the  earth  on  which  we  move, 
the  air  which  we  breathe,  and  the  elements  whereof  we  are  made ;  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  motions  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  measure  the  distances  between 
them,  and  compute  times  and  seasons ;  to  observe  the  laws  which  sustain  the 
universe  by  keeping  all  things  in  their  courses;  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of 
nature,  and  discover  the  hidden  virtue  of  plants  and  stones,  and  read  the  signs 
and  tokens  which  are  shown  us,  and  make  out  the  meaning  of  hidden  things, 
and  apply  all  this  to  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Wisdom  and  knowledge,  Daniel,  make  the  dirference  between  man  and  man, 
and  that  between  man  and  beast  is  hardly  greater. 

These  things  do  not  always  go  together.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
Knowledge,  and  there  may  be  knowledge  without  wisdom.  A.  man  without 
knowledge,  if  he  walk  humbly  with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  may  be  wise  unto  salvation.  A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it  is  he  who  possesses  both  that  is  the 
true^ philosopher.  The  more  he  knows,  the  more  he  is  desirous  of  knowing ;  and 
yet  the  further  he  advances  in  knowledge  the  better  he  understands  how  little 
he  can  attain,  and  the  more  deeply  he  feels  that  God  alone  can  satisfy  the  infinite 
desires  of  an  immortal  soul.  To  understand  this  is  the  perfection  of  philosophy.’' 

Then  opening  the  Bible  which  lay  before  him,  he  read  these  verses: — 

My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, — 

So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  under¬ 
standing  ; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understanding  ; 

If  thou  seekest  after  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ; 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledere  of 
God. 

For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom:  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

He  layeth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous:  he  is  a  buckler  to  them  that 
walk  uprightly. 

He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  the  way  of  his  saints. 

Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and  judgment,  and  equity ;  yea, 
every  good  path. 

When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto  thy 
soul ; 

Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee, 

To  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  evil. 

“Daniel,  my  son,”  after  a  pause  he  pursued,  “thou  art  a  diligent  and  good 
lad.  God  hath  given  thee  a  tender  and  dutiful  heart ;  keep  it  so,  and  it  will  be 
a  wise  one,  for  thou  hast  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  I  wish  thee  to  pursue 
knowledge,  because  in  pursuing  it,  happiness  will  be  found  by  the  way.  If  I 
have  said  any  thing  now  which  is  above  thy  years,  it  will  come  to  mind  in  after 
time,  when  I  am  gone,  perhaps,  but  when  thou  mayst  profit  by  it.  God  bless 
thee,  my  child  1” 

He  stretched  out  his  right  hand  at  these  words,  and  laid  it  gently  upon  the 
boy’s  head.  What  he  said  was  not  forgotten,  and  throughout  life  the  son  never 
thought  of  that  blessing  without  feeling  that  it  had  taken  effect. 
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bacon’s  essay  l.  of  studies. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.  Their  chief 
use  for  delight  is  in  privateness, ^  and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  dis¬ 
course;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
for,  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by 
one;  but  the  general  counsels,  and  the.  plots  and  marshaling  of  affairs, 
come  best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation ;  to 
make^  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar;  they 
perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience — for  natural  abilities  are 
like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ;  and  studies  themselves 
do  give  forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by 
experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and^ 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wis¬ 
dom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested ; 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts ;  others  to  be  read,  but 
’hot  curiously  and  some  few  to  be  read  vdiolly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would**  be  only  in  the  less  important  argu¬ 
ments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books ;  else  distilled  books  are,  like  com¬ 
mon  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  confer¬ 
ence  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man 
write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have  much 
cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that®  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise; 
poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtle ;  natural  philosophy,  deep  ;  moral, 
grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend :  ‘  Abeunt  studia  in  mores  — 
nay,  there  is  no  stond"^  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be  wrought* 

1  Privateness.  Privacy,  2  Make.  Give. 

3  Curiously.  Attentively.  “  At  first  I  thought  there  had  been  no  light  reflected  from  tlie 
water .  but  observing  it  more  curiously,  I  saw  within  it  several  spots  which  appeared  darker 
than  the  rest,”— iS'ir  Isaac  Neieton. 

4  Would.  Should.  5  That,  What. 

6  “Manners  are  influenced  by  studies.”  7  Stood.  Hindrances. 

8  Wrought.  Worked.  “  Who,  through  faith,  wrought  righteousness.” — Heb.  xi  33. 

“  IIow  great  is  Thy  goodness,  which  Tliou  hast  wrought  for  them  that  trust  in  Thee  !” — 
Psalm  xiii.  19, 
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out  by  fit  studies,  like  as  diseases  of  the  body  may  have  appropriate  ex¬ 
ercises — bowling  is  good  for  the  stone  and  reins, ^  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast,  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach,  riding  for  the  head,  and  the 
like ;  so,  if  a  man’s  wits  be  wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics, 
for  in  demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so  little,  he  must 
begin  again  ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find  differences,”  let 
him  study  the  schoolmen,  for  they  are  ‘cymini  sectores  if  he  be  not 
apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one  thing  to  prove  and  illus¬ 
trate  another,  let  him  study  the  lawyers’  cases — so  every  defect  of  the 
mind  may  have  a  special  receipt. 


ANTITHETA  ON  STUDIES. 


Pro. 

“  Lectio  est  conversatio  cum  pruden- 
tibus  ;  actio  fere  cum  stultis  ” 

reading^  we  hold  converse  with 
the  wise  ;  in  the  business  of  LifCj  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  foolishy 

“  Non  inutiles  scientiie  existimandae 
sunt,  quarurn  in  se  nullus  est  usus,  si 
ingenia  acuant,  et  ordinent.” 

“  We  should  not  consider  even  those 
sciences  which  have  no  actual  practical 
4  application  in  themselves^  as  without 
value,  if  they  sharpen  and  train  the 
intellect.’’^ 


Contra. 

“  Qno3  unquam  ars  docuit  tempesti- 
vum  artis  usum 

'"'"W hat  art  has  ever  taught  us  the 
suitable  use  of  an  art 

“  Artis  saepissime  ineptus  usus  est,  no 
sit  nullus.” 

“A  branch  of  knowledge  is  often 
put  to  an  improper  use,  for  fear  of  its 
being  idle.’’’'  « 


ANNOTATIONS  BY  ARCHBISHOP  WHATELY. 

^^Crafty  men  contemn  studies^ 

This  contempt,  whether  of  crafty  men  or  narrow-minded  men,  often  finds  its 
expression  in  the  word  “  smattering  j  ”  and  the  couplet  is  become  almost  a 
proverb — 

“  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing ; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.” 

But  the  poet’s  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  a  little  learning  are  both  of  them  im¬ 
possible.  None  can  “  drink  deep  ”  enough  to  be,  in  truth,  anything  more  than 
very  superficial ;  and  every  human  being,  that  is  not  a  downright  idiot,  must 
taste. 

It  is  plainly  impossible  that  any  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  that  is 
to  be  known,  on  all  subjects.  But  is  it  then  meant  that,  on  each  particular  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  he  does  learn  anything  at  all,  he  should  be  perfectly  well  informed? 
Here  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  what  is  the  “  well?” — how  much  knowledge  is  to  bo 
called  “  little  ”  or  “  much  ?”  For,  in  many  departments,  the  very  utmost  that 
had  been  acquired  by  the  greatest  proficients,  a  century  and  a  half  back,  falls 
short  of  what  is  familiar  to  many  a  boarding-school  miss  now.  And  it  is  likely 
that  our  posterity,  a  century  and  a  half  hence,  will  in  many  things  be  just  as  much 

1  Reins.  Kidneys ;  inward  parts.  “  Whom  1  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my  reins  be 
consumed  within  me.”— Job  xix.  27. 

2  Differences.  Distinctiems. 

3  “  Splitters  of  cummin.”  Vid.  A.  L.  I.  vii  7. 
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in  advance  of  us.  And  in  most  subjects,  the  utmost  knowledge  that  any  man  can 
attain  to,  is  but  “  a  little  learning  ”  in  comparison  of  what  he  remains  ignorant  of. 
The  view  resembles  that  of  an  American  forest,  in  which,  the  more  trees  a  man 
cuts  down,  the  greater  is  the  expanse  of  wood  he  sees  around  him. 

But  supposing  you  define  the  “  much”  and  the  “  little”  with  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  age  and  country,  would  any  one  se¬ 
riously  advise  that  those  who  are  not  proficients  in  astronomy  should  remain  igno¬ 
rant  whether  the  earth  moves  or  the  sun  ? — that  unless  you  are  complete  master 
of  agriculture,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  understood,  there  is  no  good  in  your  know¬ 
ing  wheat  from  barley  ? — that  unless  you  are  such  a  Grecian  as  Person,  you  had 
better  not  learn  to  construe  the  Greek  Testament  ? 

The  other  recommendation  of  the  poet,  “  taste  not  ” — that  is  to  say,  have  no 
learning — is  equally  impossible.  The  truth  is,  every  body  has,  and  every  body 
ought  to  have,  a  slight  and  superficial  knowledge— a  “  smattering,”  if  you  will — 
of  more  subjects  than  it  is  possible  for  the  most  diligent  student  to  acquire  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  is  very  possible,  and  also  very  useful,  to  have  that  slight  smattering 
of  chemistry  which  will  enable  one  to  distinguish  from  the  salts  used  in  medicine, 
the  oxalic  acid,  with  which,  through  mistake,  several  persons  have  been  poisoned. 
Again,  without  being  an  eminent  botanist,  a  person  may  know — what  it  is  most 
important  to  know — the  difiference  between  cherries  and  the  berries  of  the  deadly 
nightshade ;  the  want  of  which  knowledge  has  cost  many  lives. 

Again,  there  is  no  one,  even  of  those  who  are  not  profound  politicians,  who  is 
not  aware  that  we  have  Rulers  ;  and  is  it  not  proper  that  he  should  understand 
that  government  is  necessary  to  preserve  our  lives  and  property  ?  Is  he  likely  to 
be  a  worse  subject  for  knowing  that?  That  depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of 
government  you  wish  to  establish.  If  you  wish  to  establish  an  unjust  and  des¬ 
potic  government — or,  if  you  wish  to  set  up  a  false  religion — then  it  would  be 
advisable  to  avoid  the  danger  of  enlightening  the  people.  But  if  you  wish  to 
maintain  a  good  government,  the  more  the  people  understand  the  advantages  of 
such  a  government,  the  more  they  will  respect  it ;  and  the  more  they  know  of 
true  religion,  the  more  they  will  value  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  general  among  uneducated  people  than  a  disposition  to 
socialism,  and  yet  nothing  more  injurious  to  their  own  welfare.  An  equalization 
of  wages  would  be  most  injurious  to  themselves,  for  it  would,  at  once,  destroy 
all  emulation.  All  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  for  superior  industry, 
w'ould  be  removed.  Now,  it  is  but  a  little  knowledge  of  political  economy  that  is 
needed  for  the  removal  of  this  error ;  but  that  little  is  highly  useful. 

Again,  every  one  knows,  no  matter  how  ignorant  of  medicine,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  disease.  But  as  an  instance  of  the  impossibility  of  the  “  taste 
not  ”  recommendation  of  the  poet,  a  fact  may  be  mentioned,  which  perhaps  is 
known  to  most.  When  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Poland,  the  peasantry  of  that 
country  took  it  into  their  heads  that  the  nobles  were  poisoning  them  in  order  to 
clear  the  country  of  them  5  they  believed  the  rich  to  be  the  authors  of  that  terri¬ 
ble  disease  •,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  peasantry  rose  in  masses,  broke 
into  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  and  finding  some  chloride  of  lime,  which  had  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfecting,  they  took  it  for  the  poison  which  had  caused 
the  disease ;  and  they  murdered  them.  Now,  that  was  the  sort  of  “  little  learn¬ 
ing  ”  which  was  very  dangerous. 

Again  we  can  not  prevent  people  from  believing  that  there  is  some  superhuman 
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Being  who  has  regard  to  human  afFairs.  Some  clowns  in  the  Weald  of  Kent, 

who  had  been  kept  as  much  as  possible  on  the  “  taste  not  ”  system, _ left  in  a 

state  of  gross  ignorance,— yet  believed  that  the  Deity  did  impart  special  powers 
to  certain  men  ;  and  that  belief,  coupled  with  excessive  stupidity,  led  them  to  take 
an  insane  fanatic  for  a  prophet.  In  this  case,  this  “  little  learning  ”  actually 
caused  an  insurrection  in  his  favor,  in  order  to  make  him  king,  priest  and  prophet 
of  the  British  empire;  and  many  lives  were  sacrificed  before  this  insane  insurrec¬ 
tion  was  put  down.  If  a  “  little  learning  ”  is  a  “  dangerous  thing,”  you  will  have 
to  keep  people  in  a  perfect  state  of  idiotey  in  order  to  avoid  that  danger.  I 
would,  therefore,  say  that  both  the  recommendations  of  the  poet  are  impracti¬ 
cable. 

The  question  arises,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Simply  to  impress  upon  ourselves 
and  upon  all  people  the  importance  of  laboring  in  that  much  neglected  branch 
of  human  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  our  own  ignorance ; — and  of  remember- 
ing  that  it  is  by  a  confession  of  real  ignorance  that  real  knowledge  must  be  gained. 
But  even  when  that  further  knowledge  is  not  attained,  still  even  the  knowledge 
of  the  ignorance  is  a  great  thing  in  itself ;  so  great,  it  seems,  as  to  constitute 
Socrates  the  wisest  of  his  time. 

Some  of  the  chief  sources  of  unknown  ignorance  may  be  worth  noticing  here. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  our  not  being  aware  :  1 .  How  inadequate  a  medium  lan¬ 
guage  is  for  conveying  thought.  2.  How  inadequate  our  very  minds  are  for  the 
comprehension  of  many  things.  3.  How  little  we  need  understand  a  word  which 
may  yet  be  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we  may  use  in  reasoning.  This  piece  of  ig¬ 
norance  is  closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing.  (Hence,  frequently,  men 
will  accept  as  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  a  mere  statement  of  the  difficulty 
in  other  words.)  4.  How  utterly  ignorant  we  are  of  efficient  causes ;  and  how 
the  philosopher  who  refers  to  the  law  of  gravitation  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  the 
earth,  no  further  explains  the  phenomenon  than  the  peasant,  who  would  say  it  is 
the  nature  of  it.  The  philosopher  knows  that  the  stone  obeys  the  same  law  to 
which  all  other  bodies  are  subject,  and  to  which,  for  convenience,  he  gives  the 
name  of  gravitation.  His  knowledge  is  only  more  general  than  the  peasant’s  ; 
which,  however,  is  a  vast  advantage.  5.  How  many  words  there  are  that  express, 
not  the  nature  of  the  thing  they  are  applied  to,  but  the  manner  in  which  they 
affect  us  ;  and  which,  therefore,  give  about  as  correct  a  notion  of  those  things,  as 
the  word  “  crooked  ”  would,  if  applied  to  a  stick  half  immersed  in  water.  (Such 
is  the  word  Chance^  with  all  its  family.)  6.  How  many  causes  may,  and  usually 
do,  conduce  to  the  same  effect.  7.  How  liable  the  faculties,  even  of  the  ablest, 
are  to  occasional  failure ;  so  that  they  shall  overlook  mistakes  (and  those  often  the 
most  at  variance  wfith  their  own  established  notions)  which,  when  once  exposed^ 
seem  quite  gross  even  to  inferior  men.  8.  How  much  all  are  biassed,  in  all  their 
moral  reasonings,  by  self-love,  or  perhaps,  rather,  partially  to  human  nature^  and 
other  passions.  9.  Dugald  Stewart  would  add  very  justly.  How  little  we  know 
of  matter;  no  more  indeed  than  of  mind;  though  all  are  prone  to  attempt  ex¬ 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  mind  by  those  of  matter  :  for,  what  is  familiar  men 
generally  consider  as  well  known,  though  the  fact  is  oftener  otherwise. 

The  errors  arising  from  these  causes,  and  from  not  calculating  on  them, _ that 

is,  in  short,  from  ignorance  of  our  own  ignorance,  have  probably  impeded  philos¬ 
ophy  more  than  all  other  obstacles  put  together. 

Certain  it  is,  that  only  by  this  ignorance  of  our  ignorance  can  “  a  little  learning  ” 
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become  “  a  dangerous  thing.”  The  dangers  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  dangers  of  ignorance.  A  man  is  more  likely  to  miss  his  way  in  darkness 
than  in  twilight :  in  twilight  than  in  full  sun.  And  those  contemners  of  studies 
W'ho  say  (with  Mandeville,  in  his  Treatise  against  Charity-schools)  “  If  a  horse 
knew  as  much  as  a  man,  I  should  not  like  to  be  his  rider,”  ought  to  add,  ‘‘  If  a 
man  knew  as  little  as  a  horse,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  him  to  ride.”  It  is  indeed 
possible  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  so  as  to  disqualify  them  for  an  humble 
and  laborious  station  in  life ;  but  this  mistake  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the 
amount  of  the  knowledge  imparted,  as  in  the  kind  and  the  manner  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Habits  early  engrafted  on  children,  of  regular  attention, — of  steady  appli¬ 
cation  to  what  they  are  about, — of  prompt  obedience  to  the  directions  they  re¬ 
ceive, — of  cleanliness,  order,  and  decent  and  modest  behavior,  can  not  but  be  of 
advantage  to  them  in  after  life,  whatever  their  station  may  be.  And  certainly, 
their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  precepts  and  example  of  Him  who,  when  all 
stations  of  life  were  at  his  command,  chose  to  be  the  reputed  son  of  a  poor  me¬ 
chanic,  and  to  live  with  peasants  and  fishermen  •,  or,  again,  of  his  apostle  Paul, 
whose  own  hands  “  ministered  to  his  necessities,”  and  to  those  of  his  compan¬ 
ions  : — such  studies,  I  say,  can  surely  never  tend  to  unfit  any  one  for  a  life  of 
humble  and  contented  industry. 

What,  then,  is  the  “  smattering  ” — the  imperfect  and  superficial  knowledge — • 
that  really  does  deserve  contempt?  A  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  is  justly 
condemned,  when  it  is  put  in  the  place  of  more  full  and  exact  knowledge.  Such 
an  acquaintance  with  chemistry  and  anatomy,  e.  g.  as  would  be  creditable,  and 
not  useless,  to  a  lawyer,  would  be  Contemptible  for  a  physician ;  and  such  an 
acquaintance  with  law  as  would  be  desirable  for  him,  would  be  a  most  discredita¬ 
ble  smattering  for  a  lawyer. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  smattering  is  applied  to  two  different  kinds 
of  scanty  knowledge — the  rudimentary  and  the  superficial  ;  though  it  seems  the 
more  strictly  to  belong  to  the  latter.  Now,  as  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  learn 
all  things  perfectly,  it  seems  best  for  a  man  to  make  some  pursuit  his  main  object, 
according  to,  first,  his  calling  ;  secondly,  his  natural  bent ;  or  thirdly,  his  oppor¬ 
tunities  :  tben^  let  him  get  a  slight  knowledge  of  what  else  is  worth  it,  regulated 
in  his  choice  by  the  same  three  circumstances ;  which  should  also  determine,  in 
great  measure,  where  an  elementary  and  where  a  superficial  knowledge  is  desir¬ 
able.  Such  as  are  of  the  most  dignified  and  philosophical  nature  are  most  proper 
for  elementary  study  •,  and  such  as  we  are  the  most  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 
practice  for  ourselves,  the  most  proper  for  superficial ;  e.  g.,  it  would  be  to  most 
men  of  no  practical  use,  and,  consequently,  not  worth  while,  to  learn  by  heart 
the  meaning  of  some  of  the  Chinese  characters ;  but  it  might  be  very  well  worth 
while  to  study  the  principles  on  which  that  most  singular  language  is  constructed  ; 
contra^  there  is  nothing  very  curious  or  interesting  in  the  structure  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  language;  but  if  one  were  going  to  travel  in  Portugal,  it  would  be. worth 
while  to  pick  up  some  words  and  phrases.  If  both  circumstances  conspire,  then, 
both  kinds  of  information  are  to  be  sought  for ;  and  such  things  should  be  learned 
a  little  at  both  ends;  that  is,  to  understand  the  elementary  and  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples^  and  also  to  know  some  of  the  most  remarkable  results — a  little  of  the 
rudiments,  and  a  little  of  what  is  most  called  f<5r  in  practice.  E.  g.,  a  man  who 
has  not  made  any  of  the  physical  or  mathematical  sciences  his  favorite  pursuit, 
ought  yet  to  know  the  principles  of  geometrical  reasoning,  and  the  elements  of 
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mechanics ;  and  also  to  know,  by  rote,  something  of  the  magnitude,  distances, 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  though  without  having  gone  over  the  inter¬ 
mediate  course  of  scientific  demonstration. 

Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics,  [or  the  philosophy  of  mind,]  are 
manifestly  studies  of  an  elementary  nature,  being  concerned  about  the  instru¬ 
ments  which  we  employ  in  effecting  our  purposes ;  and  ethics,  which  is,  in  fact, 
a  branch  of  metaphysics,  may  be  called  the  elements  of  conduct.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  far  from  showy.  Elements  do  not  much  come  into  sight  •,  they  are  like 
that  part  of  a  bridge  which  is  under  water,  and  is  therefore  least  admired,  though 
it  is  not  the  work  of  least  art  and  difficulty.  On  this  ground  it  is  suitable  to 
females,  as  least  leading  to  that  pedantry  which  learned  ladies  must  ever  be  pe¬ 
culiarly  liable  to,  as  well  as  least  exciting  that  jealousy  to  which  they  must  ever 
be  exposed,  while  learning  in  them  continues  to  be  a  distinction.  A  woman 
might,  in  this  way,  be  very  learned  without  any  one's  finding  it  out. 

^^Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor 
to  find  talk  and  discourse,  hut  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be 
tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  dige.sted?'^ 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Bacon  had  added  some  hints  as  to  the  mode  of 
study :  how  books  are  to  be  chewed,  and  swallowed,  and  digested.  For,  besides 
inattentive  readers,  who  measure  their  proficiency  by  the  pages  they  have  gone 
over,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  not  uncommon,  to  read  most  laboriously,  even  so  as 
to  get  by  heart  the  words  of  a  book,  without  really  studying  it  at  all  5  that  is, 
without  employing  the  thoughts  on  the  subject. 

In  particular,  there  is,  in  reference  to  Scripture,^  “  a  habit  cherished  by  some 
persons,  of  reading — assiduously,  indeed — but  without  any  attentive  reflection  and 
studious  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  real  sense  of  what  they  read — concluding  that 
whatever  impression  is  found  to  be  left  on  the  mind  after  a  bare  perusal  of  the 
words,  must  be  what  the  sacred  writers  designed.  They  use,  in  short,  little  or 
none  of  that  care  which  is  employed  on  any  other  subject  in  which  we  are  much 
interested,  to  read  through  each  treatise  consecutively  as  a  whole, — to  compare 
one  passage  with  others  that  may  throw  light  on  it,  and  to  consider  what  was  the 
general  drift  of  the  author,  and  what  were  the  occasions,  and  the  persons  he  had 
in  view. 

“  In  fact,  the  real  students  of  Scripture,  properly  so  called,  are,  I  fear,  fewer 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  theological  student  is  often  a  student  chiefly  of 
some  human  system  of  divinity,  fortified  by  references  to  Scripture,  introduced 
from  time  to  time  as  there  is  occasion.  He  proceeds — often  unconsciously — by 
setting  himself  to  ascertain,  not  what  is  the  information  or  instruction  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  certain  narrative  or  discourse  of  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  but  what 
aid  can  be  derived  from  them  towards  establishing  or  refuting  this  or  that  point 
of  dogmatic  theology.  Such  a  mode  of  study  surely  ought  at  least  not  to  be 
exclusively  pursued.  At  any  rate,  it  can  not  properly  be  called  a  study  of 
Scripture. 

“  There  is,  in  fact,  a  danger  of  its  proving  a  great  hindrance  to  the  profitable 
study  of  Scripture ;  for  so  strong  an  association  is  apt  to  be  established  in  the 
mind  between  certain  expressions,  and  the  technical  sense  to  which  they  have 
been  confined  in  some  theological  system,  that  when  the  student  meets  with  them 
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in  Scripture,  he  at  once  understands  them  in  that  sense,  in  passages  where  per¬ 
haps  an  unbiassed  examination  of  the  context  would  plainly  show  that  such  w^as 
not  the  author’s  meaning.  And  such  a  student  one  may  often  find  expressing  the 
most  unfeigned  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  those  who  can  not  find  in  Scripture 
such  and  such  doctrines,  which  appear  to  him  to  be  as  clearly  set  forth  there  as 
words  can  express;  wdiieh  perhaps  they  are, on  the  (often  gratuitous)  supposition 
that  those  words  are  everywhere  to  be  understood  exactly  in  the  sense  which  he 
has  previously  derived  from  some  human  system, — a  system  through  which,  as 
through  a  discolored  medium,  he  views  Scripture.  But  this  is  not  to  take  Scrip¬ 
ture  for  one’s  guide,  but  rather  to  make  one’s  self  a  guide  to  Scripture. 

“  Others,  again,  there  are,  who  are  habitual  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  perhaps 
of  little  else,  but  w^ho  yet  can  not  properly  be  said  to  study  anything  at  all  on  the 
subject  of  religion,  because,  as  w'as  observed  just  above,  they  do  not  even  attempt 
to  exercise  their  mind  on  the  subject,  but  trust  to  be  sufficiently  enlightened  and 
guided  by  the  mere  act  of  perusal,  while  their  minds  remain  in  a  passive  state. 
And  some,  I  believe,  proceed  thus  on  principle,  considering  that  they  are  the  bet¬ 
ter  recipients  of  revealed  truth  the  less  they  exercise  their  own  reason. 

“  But  this  is  to  proceed  on  a  totally  mistaken  view  of  the  real  province  of  rea¬ 
son.  It  w'ould,  indeed,  be  a  great  error  to  attempt  substituting  for  revelation 
conjectures  framed  in  our  own  mind,  or  to  speculate  on  matters  concerning  which 
we  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  imparted  to  us  by  revelation,  and  could  have 
had,  without  it,  none  at  all.  But  this  would  be,  not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  our 
rational  faculties.  By  the  use  of  our  senses,  which  are  as  much  the  gift  of  the 
Creator  as  anything  else  we  enjoy, — and  by  employing  our  reason  on  the  objects 
around  us,  we  can  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  valuable  knowledge.  And  beyond 
this,  there  are  certain  other  points  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  these  faculties, 
and  which  God  has  thought  fit  to  impart  to  us  by  his  inspired  messengers.  But 
both  the  volumes — that  of  Nature  and  that  of  Revelation — which  He  has  thought 
good  to  lay  before  us,  are  to  be  carefully  studied.  On  both  of  them  we  must  dil¬ 
igently  employ  the  faculties  with  which  He,  the  Author  of  both,  has  endued  us, 
if  we  would  derive  full  benefit  from  his  gifts. 

“  The  telescope,  we  know,  brings  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  vision  much 
that  w'ould  be  undiscernible  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  we  must  not  the  less  employ 
our  eyes  in  making  use  of  it ;  and  we  must  watch  and  calculate  the  motions,  and 
reason  on  the  appearances,  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  visible  only  through 
the  telescope,  with  the  same  care  we  employ  in  respect  of  those  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

“  And  an  analogous  procedure  is  requisite  if  we  would  derive  the  intended 
benefit  from  the  pages  of  inspiration,  which  were  designed  not  to  save  us  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  and  reflecting,  but  to  enable  us,  on  some  points,  to  inquire 
and  reflect  to  better  purpose, — not  to  supersede  the  use  of  our  reason,  but  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  deficiencies.” 

Although,  however,  it  is  quite  right,  and  most  important,  that  the  thoughts 
should  be  exercised  on  the  subject  of  what  you  are  reading,  there  is  one  mode  of 
exercising  the  thoughts  that  is  very  hurtful ;  which  is,  that  of  substituting  con¬ 
jectures  for  attention  to  what  the  author  says.  Preliminary  reflection  on  the 
subject  is,  as  has  been  above  said,  very  useful  in  many  cases ;  though,  by  the 
w'ay,  it  is  unsafe  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Scripture  ;  and,  in  all  studies, 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  allowing  the  judgment  to  be  biased  by 
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notions  hastily  and  prematurely  adopted.  And  again,  after  you  have  studied  an 
author,  it  will  be  very  advisable  (supposing  it  is  an  uninspired  and  consequently 
fallible  one)  to  reflect  on  what  he  says,  and  consider  whether  he  is  right,  and  how 
far. 

But  while  actually  engaged  in  perusal,  attend  to  what  the  writer  actually  says, 
and  endeavour  fairly  to  arrive  at  his  meaning,  before  you  proceed  to  speculate 
upon  it  for  yourself. 

The  study  of  a  book,  in  short,  should  be  conducted  nearly  according  to  the 
same  rule  that  Bacon  lays  down  for  the  study  of  nature.  He  warns  philosophers, 
earnestly  and  often,  against  substituting  for  what  he  calls  the  “  interrogatio  natu¬ 
rae,”  the  “  anticipatio  naturae  that  is,  instead  of  attentive  observation  and  ex¬ 
periment,  forming  conjectures  as  to  what  seems  to  us  likely^  or  fitting ,  according 
to  some  hypothesis  devised  by  ourselves.  In  like  manner,  in  studying  an  author, 
you  should  keep  apart  interpretation  and  conjecture. 

A  good  teacher  warns  a  student  of  some  book  in  a  foreign  language  that  he  is 
learning,  not  to  guess  what  the  author  is  likely  to  have  meant,  and  then  twist  the 
words  into  that  sense,  against  the  idiom  of  the  language  ;  but  to  be  led  by  the 
words  in  the  first  instance ;  and  then,  if  a  difficulty  as  to  the  sense  remains,  to 
guess  which  of  the  possible  meanings  of  the  words  is  the  most  likely  to  be  the 
right. 

S’  The  words  in  the  original  of  John  xviii.  15,  S  fiXXos*  naOrjTfi^,  plainly  sig¬ 
nify  “  the  other  disciple;”  and  one  of  the  commentators,  perceiving  that  this  is 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  he  had  taken  up,  that  this  disciple  was  John  him¬ 
self,  (since  John  had  not  been  mentioned  before,  and  the  article,  therefore,  would 
make  it  refer  to  Judas,  who  alone  had  been  just  above  named,)  boldly  suggests 
that  the  reading  must  be  wrong,  (though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in  it,)  and  that  the 
article  ought  to  be  omitted,  because  it  spoils  the  sense  ;  that  is,  the  sense  which 
agrees  with  a  conjecture  adopted  in  defiance  of  the  words  of  the  passage. 

Phis  one  instance  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  some,  instead 
of  interpreting  an  author,  undertake  to  re-write  what  he  has  said. 

The  like  rule  holds  good  in  other  studies,  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  a  language. 
We  should  be  ever  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  to  read  through  colored 
spectacles. 

Educational  habits  of  thought,  analogies,  antecedent  reasonings,  feelings,  and 
wishes,  &c.,  will  be  always  leading  us  to  form  some  conjectural  hypothesis,  which 
is  not  necessarily  hurtful,  and  may  sometimes  furnish  a  useful  hint,  but  which 
must  be  most  carefully  watched,  lest  it  produce  an  unfair  bias,  and  lead  you  to 
strain  into  a  conformity  with  it  the  words  or  the  phenomena  before  you. 

A  man  sets  put  with  a  conjecture  as  to  what  the  Apostles  are  likely  to  have 
said,  or  ought  to  have  said,  in  conformity  with  the  the  theological  system  he  has 
leaint ;  oi  what  the  Most  High  may  have  done  or  designed ;  or  what  is  or  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  “analogy  of  faith,”  (see  Campbell  on  the  Gospels;)  i.  e.,  of  a 
piece  with  the  Christian  system — namely,  that  which  he  has  been  taught,  by  fal¬ 
lible  men,  to  regard  as  the  christitan  system ;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  examine 
Scripture,  as  he  would  examine  with  leading  questions  a  witness  whom  he  had 
summoned  in  his  cause. 

*•  As  the  fool  thinketh. 

So  the  bell  chinketh.” 

Perhaps  he  prays  through  ”  all  the  Bible  ;  not  with  a  candid  and  teachable 
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mind,  seeking  instruction,  but  unconsciously  praying  tkat  lie  may  find  himself  in 
the  right.  And  he  will  seldom  fail. 

“  Hie  liber  est  in  quo  queerit  sua  dogmata  quisque  ; 

Invenit  et  pariter  dogmata  quisque  sua.” 

“  In  this  book  many  students  seek  each  one  to  find 
The  doctrine  or  precept  that’s  most  to  his  mind : 

And  each  of  them  finds  what  they  earnestly  seek  ; 

For  as  the  fool  thinks,  even  so  the  bells  speak.” 

It  is  the  same  with  philosophy.  If  you  have  a  strong  wish  to  find  phenomena 
such  as  to  confirm  the  conjectures  you  have  formed,  and  allow  that  wish  to  bias 
•  your  examination,  you  are  ill-fitted  for  interrogating  nature.  Both  that,  and  the 
other  volume  of  the  records  of  what  God  does, — Revelation, — are  to  be  interro¬ 
gated,  not  as  witnesses^  but  as  instructors.  You  must  let  all  your  conjectures 
hang  loose  upon  you ;  and  be  prepared  to  learn  from  what  is  written  in  each  of 
those  volumes,  with  the  aid  of  the  conjectures  of  reason  ;  not  from  reason,  (nor, 
by  the  by,  from  feelings  and  fancies,  and  wishes,  and  human  authority,)  with 
Scripture  for  your  aid. 

This  latter  procedure,  which  is  a  very  common  one  with  theological  students, 
may  be  called  making  an  anagram  of  Scripture, — taking  it  to  pieces  and  recon¬ 
structing  it  in  the  model  of  some  human  system  of  “  Institutes :  ”  building  a 
temple  of  one’s  own,  consisting  of  the  stones  of  the  true  one  pulled  down  and 
put  together  in  a  new  fashion. 

Yet  divines  of  this  description  are  often  considered  by  others  as  well  as  by 
themselves,  pre-eminently  scriptural,  from  their  continual  employment  of  the 
very  words  of  Scripture,  and  their  readiness  in  citing  a  profusion  of  texts.  But, 
in  reality,  instead  of  using  a  human  commentary  on  Scripture,  they  use  Scripture 
itself  as  a  kind  of  commentary  on  some  human  system.  They  make  the  warp 
human,  and  interweave  an  abundance  of  Scripture  as  a  woof;  which  is  just  the 
reverse  of  the  right  procedure.  But  this 'may  be  called,  truly,  in  a  certain  sense, 
“  taking  a  text  from  Scripture,”  “  preaching  such  and  such  a  doctrine  out  of 
Scripture,”  and  “  improving  Scripture.” 

Tlius  it  is  that  men,  when  comparing  their  opinions  with  the  standard  of  God’s 
Word,  suffer  these  opinions  to  bend  the  rule  by  which  they  are  to  be  measured. 
But  he  who  studies  the  Scriptures  should  remember  that  he  is  consulting  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  if  he  would  hope  for  his  aid,  through  \vhose  enlightening  and 
supporting  grace  alone  those  Scriptures  can  be  read  with  advantage,  he  must 
search  honestly  and  earnestly  for  the  truth. 

^^Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted.''' 

With  respect  to  the  deference  due  to  the  opinions  (written  or  spoken)  of  intel¬ 
ligent  and  well-informed  men,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  before  a  question  has 
been  fully  argued,  there  is  a  presumption  that  they  are  in  the  right;  but  after- 
wards^  if  objections  have  been  brought  which  they  have  failed  to  answer,  the 
presumption  is  the  other  w^ay.  The  wiser,  and  the  more  learned,  and  the  more 
numerous,  are  those  opposed  to  you,  and  the  more  strenuous  and  persevering 
their  opposition,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that  if  there  were  any  flaw  in  your 
argument  they  would  have  refuted  you.  And  therefore  your  adhering  to  an  op¬ 
posite  opinion  from  theirs,  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  arrogant  contempt,  is,  in 
reality,  the  strongest  proof  of  a  high  respect  for  them.  For  example — The 
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strongest  confirmation  of  the  fidelity  of  the  translations  of  Scripture  publ.shed 
by  the  Irish  School  Commissioners,  is  to  be  found  in  the  many  futile  attempts, 
made  by  many  able  and  learned  men,  to  detect  errors  in  them. 

This  important  distinction  is  often  overlooked. 

Reading  inaketh  a  full  man^  conference  a  ready  man^  and  writing  an  exact 

man.'^ 

Writing  an  Analysis,  table  of  Contents,  Index,  or  Notes  to  any  book,  is  very 
important  for  the  study,  properly  so  called,  of  any  subject.  And  so,  also,  is  the 
practice  of  •previously  conversing  or  writing  on  the  subject  you  are  about  to 
study. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  this  kind  of  practice,^  and  suggested  to  the  teacher 

to  put  before  his  pupils,  previously  to  their  reading  each  lesson,  some  questions 
pertaining  to  the  matter  of  it,  requiring  of  them  answers,  oral  or  written,  the  best 
they  can  think  of  without  consulting  the  book.  Next,  let  them  read  the  lesson, 
having  other  questions,  such  as  may  lead  to  any  needful  explanations,  put  before 
them  as  they  proceed.  And  afterwards  let  them  be  examined  (introducing  nu¬ 
merous  examples  framed  by  themselves  and  by  the  teacher)  as  to  the  portion  they 
have  learned,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  remember  it. 

“Of  the  three  kinds  of  questions, — which  may  be  called,  preliminary  ques¬ 
tions  j  2,  questions  of  instruction ;  and  3,  questions  of  examination^  the  last 
alone  are,  by  a  considerable  portion  of  instructors,  commonly  employed.  And 
the  elementary  books  commonly  known  as  ‘  catechims,’  or  ‘  books  in  question  and 
answer,’  consist,  in  reality,  of  questions  of  tliis  description. 

“  But  the  second  kind — what  is  properly  to  be  called  instructive  questioning — 
is  employed  by  all  who  deserve  to  be  reckoned  good  teachers. 

“  The  first  kind — the  preliminary  questioning — is  employed  (systematically  and 
constantly)  but  by  few.  And,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  supposed  by  those  who 
have  not  had  experience  of  it,  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  the  learner’s  dif¬ 
ficulties.  But  if  any  well-qualified  instructor  will  but  carefully  and  judiciously 
try  the  experiment  (in  teaching  any  kind  of  science,)  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
to  how  great  a  degree  this  exercise  of  the  student’s  mind  on  the  subject  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  advancement.  He  will  find  that  what  has  been  taught  in  the  mode 
above  suggested,  will  have  been  learnt  in  a  shorter  time,  will  have  been  far  the 
more  thoroughly  understood,  and  will  be  fixed  incomparably  the  better  in  the 
memory.” 

Cuiiosity  is  as  much  the  parent  of  attention,  as  attention  is  of  memory  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  first  business  of  a  teacher — first,  not  only  in  point  of  time,  but  of  import¬ 
ance — should  be  to  excite,  not  merely  a  general  curiosity  on  the  subject  ot  the 
study,  but  a  particular  curiosity  on  particular  points  in  that  subject.  To  teach  one 
who  has  no  curiosity  to  learn,  is  to  sow  a  field  without  ploughing  it. 

And  this  process  saves  a  student  from  being  (as  many  are)  intellectually  dam¬ 
aged  by  having  a  very  good  memory.  For  an  unskillful  teacher  is  content  to  put 
before  his  pupils  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  ascertaining  that  they  remember 
it.  And  thus  those  of  them  whose  memory  is  ready  and  attentive,  have  their 
mind  left  in  a  merely  passive  state,  and  are  like  a  person  alw’ays  carried  about  in 
a  sedan  chair,  till  he  has  almost  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  then  it  is  made  a 
wonder  that  a  person  who  has  been  so  well  taught,  and  who  was  so  quick  in 
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learning  and  remembering,  should  not  prove  an  able  man ;  which  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  capacious  cistern,  if  filled,  should  be  converted  into 
a  perennial  fountain.  Many  are  saved,  by  the  deficiency  of  their  memory,  from 
being  spoiled  by  their  education ;  for  those  who  have  no  extraordinary  memory, 
are  driven  to  supply  its  defects  by  thinking.  If  they  do  not  remember  a  mathe 
matical  demonstration,  they  are  driven  to  devise  one.  If  they  do  not  exactly 
retain  what  Aristotle  or  Smith  have  said,  they  are  driven  to  consider  what  they 
were  likely  to  have  said,  or  ought  to  have  said.  And  thus  their  faculties  are 
invig’orafed  by  exercise. 

Now,  this  kind  of  exercises  a  skillful  teacher  will  afford  to  all;,  so  that  no  one 
shall  be  spoiled  by  the  goodness  of  his  memory.. 

A  very  common  practice  may  be  here  noticed,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  we 
would  create  a  habit  of  studying  with  profit — that  of  making  children  learn  by 
rote  what  they  do  not  understand.  “  It  is  done  on  this  plea — that  they  will  here¬ 
after  learn  the  meaning  of  what  they  have  been  thus  taught,  and  will  be  able  to 
make  a  practical  use  of  it.”*  But  no  attempt  at  economy  of  time  can  be  more 
injudicious.  Let  any  child  whose  eapacity  is  so  far  matured  as  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  an  explanation, — e.  g.,  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, — have  it  then,  put  be¬ 
fore  him  for  the  first  time,  and  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of 
it,  set  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  and  can  any  one  doubt  that,  in  less  than  a  half  a  day’s 
application,  he  would  be  able  to  repeat  it  fluently  ?  And  the  same  would  be  the 
case  with  other  forms.  All  that  is  learned  by  rote  by  a  child  before  he  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  he  utters,  would  not,  if  all  put  together, 
amount  to  so  much  as  would  cost  him,  when  able  to  understand  it,  a  week’s  labor 
to  learn  perfectly.  Whereas,  it  may  cost  the  toil,  often  the  vain  toil,  of  many 
years,  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  formalism — of  repeating  words  by  rote  without 
attending  to  their  meaning;  a  habit  which  every  one  conversant  with  education 
knows  to  be  in  all  subjects  most  readily  acquired  by  children,  and  with  difficulty 
avoided  even  with  the  utmost  care  of  the  teacher ;  but  which  such  a  plan  must 
inevitably  tend  to  generate.  It  is  often  said,  and  very  truly,  that  it  is  important 
to  form  early  habits  of  piety  ;  but  to  train  a  child  in  one  kind  of  habit,  is  not  the 
most  likely  way  of  forming  the  opposite  one ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  true  piety,  than  the  Romish  superstition  (for  such  in  fact  it  is)  of  attaching  effi¬ 
cacy  to  the  repetition  of  a  certain  form  of  words  as  a  charm,  independent  of  the 
understanding  and  of  the  heart. 

“  It  is  also  said,  with  equal  truth,  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  the  facility 
which  children  possess  of  learning ;  but  to  infer  from  thence,  that  Providence 
designs  us  to  make  such  a  use  (or  rather  abuse)  of  this  gift  as  we  have  been  cen¬ 
suring,  is  as  if  we  were  to  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  new-born 
babe  swallows  whatever  is  put  into  its  mouth,  to  dose  it  with  ardent  spirits,  instead 
of  wholesome  food  and  necessary  medicine.  The  readiness  with  which  children 
learn  and  remember  words,  is  in  truth  a  most  important  advantage  if  rightly  em¬ 
ployed  ;  viz.,  if  applied  to  the  acquiring  that  mass  of  what  may  be  called  arbitrary 
knowledge  of  insulated  facts,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  rote,  and  which  is 
necessary  in  after  life ;  when  the  acquisition  of  it  would  both  be  more  trouble¬ 
some,  and  would  encroach  on  time  that  might  otherwise  be  better  employed. 
Chronology,  names  of  countries,  weights  and  measures,  and  indeed  all  the  words 
of  any  language,  are  of  this  description.  If  a  child  had  even  ten  times  the  ordi- 
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nary  degree  of  tlie  faculty  in  question,  a  judicious  teacher  would  find  abundance 
of  useful  employment  for  it,  without  resorting  to  any  that  could  possibly  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  future  habits,  moral,  religious,  or  intellectual.” 

One  very  useful  precept  for  students,  is  never  to  remain  long  puzzling  out  any 
difficulty ;  but  lay  the  book  and  the  subject  aside,  and  return  to  it  some  hours 
after,  or  next  day  ;  after  having  turned  the  attention  to  something  else.  Some¬ 
times  a  person  will  weary  his  mind  for  several  hours  in  some  efforts  (which  might 
have  been  spared)  to  make  out  some  difficulty  ;  and  next  day,  when  he  returns  to 
the  subject,  will  find  it  quite  easy. 

The  like  takes  place  in  the  effort  to  recollect  some  name.  You  may  fatigue 
yourself  in  vain  for  hours  together  ;  and  if  you  turn  to  something  else  (which  you 
might  as  well  have  done  at  once)  the  name  will,  as  it  were,  flash  across  you  with¬ 
out  an  effort. 

There  is  something  analogous  to  this,  in  reference  to  the  scent  of  dogs.  When 
a  wounded  bird,  for  instance,  has  been  lost  in  the  the  thicket,  and  the  dogs  fail, 
after  some  search,  to  find  it,  a  skillful  sportsman  always  draws  them  off,  and  hunts 
them  elsewhere  for  an  hour,  and  then  brings  them  back  to  the  spot  to  try  afresh  j 
and  they  will  often,  then,  find  their  game  readily  ;  though,  if  they  had  been  hunt¬ 
ing  for  it  all  the  time,  they  would  have  failed. 

It  seems  as  if  the  dog — and  the  mind — having  got  into  a  kind  of  wrong  track, 
continued  in  the  same  error,  till  drawn  completely  away  elsewhere. 

Always  trust,  therefore,  for  the  overcoming  of  a  difficulty,  not  to  long  contin¬ 
ued  study  after  you  have  once  got  bewildered,  but  to  repeated  trials,  at  intervals 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  student  of  any  science  or  art  should  not  only 
distinctly  understand  all  the  technical  language,  and  all  the  rules  of  the  art,  but 
also  learn  them  by  heart,  so  that  they  may  be  remembered  as  familiarly  as  the 
alphabet,  and  employed  constantly  and  with  scrupulous  exactness.  Otherwise, 
technical  language  will  prove  an  encumbrance  instead  of  an  advantage,  just  as  a 
suit  of  clothes  would  be,  if  instead  of  putting  them  on  and  wearing  them,  one 
should  carry  them  about  in  his  hand. 

“  There  is  no  stond  or  impediment  in  the  wit.,  hut  may  he  wrought  out  hy  fit 

studies.'^ 

It  is  a  pity  that  Bacon  did  not  more  fully  explain  the  mode  in  which  different 
kinds  of  studies  act  on  the  mind.  As  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  pure 
mathematics  is  an  admirable  exercise,  because  it  consists  of  reasoning  alone,  and 
does  not  encumber  the  student  with  any  exercise  of  judgment :  and  it  is  well 
always  to  begin  with  learning  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  to  defer  a  combination  of 
mental  exercises  to  a  later  period.  But  then  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
mathematics  does  not  exercise  the  judgment;  and  consequently,  if  too  exclu¬ 
sively  pursued,  may  leave  the  student  very  ill  qualified  for  moral  reasonings. 

“  The  definitions,  which  are  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  are  very  few^  and 
the  axioms  still  fewer ;  and  both  are,  for  the  most  part,  laid  down  and  placed 
before  the  student  in  the  outset;  the  introduction  of  a  new  definition  or  axiom 
being  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  at  wide  intervals,  and  with  a  formal 
statement,  besides  which,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  concerning  either.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  reasonings  which  regard  matters  of  fact,  we  introduce,  almost 
at  every  step,  fresh  and  fresh  propositions  (to  a  very  great  number)  which  had  not 
been  elicited  in  the  course  of  our  reasoning,  but  are  taken  for  granted  ;  viz.,  facts, 
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and  laws  of  nature,  which  are  here  the  principles  of  our  reasoning,  and  maxims, 
or  ‘  elements  of  belief,’  which  answer  to  the  axioms  in  mathematics.  If,  at  the 
opening  of  a  treatise,  for  example,  on  chemistry,  on  agriculture,  on  political  econ¬ 
omy,  &o.,  the  author  should  make,  as  in  mathematics,  a  formal  statement  of  all 
the  propositions  he  intended  to  assume  as  granted,  throughout  the  whole  work, 
both  he  and  his  readers  would  be  astonished  at  the  number ;  and,  of  these,  many 
would  be  only  probable,  and  there  would  be  mueh  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  degree 
of  probability,  and  for  judgment  in  ascertaining  that  degree. 

‘‘  Moreover,  mathematical  axioms  are  always  employed  precisely  in  the  same 
simple  form :  e.  g.,  the  axiom  that  ‘  the  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to 
one  another,’  is  cited,  whenever  there  is  need,  in  those  very  words;  whereas  the 
maxims  employed  in  the  other  class  of  subjects,  admit  of,  and  require,  continual 
modifications  in  the  application  of  them.  E.  g.,  ‘  the  stability  of  the  laws  of 
nature,’  which  is  our  constant  assumption  in  inquiries  relating  to  natural  philos¬ 
ophy,  appears  in  many  different  shapes,  and  in  some  of  them  does  not  possess  the 
same  complete  certainty  as  in  others ;  e.  g.,  when,  from  having  always  observed 
a  certain  sheep  ruminating,  we  infer,  that  this  individual  sheep  will  continue  to 
ruminate,  we  assume  that  ‘  the  property  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  this  sheep 
will  remain  unchanged  ;’  when  we  infer  the  same  property  of  all  sheep,  we 
assume  that  ‘  the  property  which  belongs  to  this  individual  belongs  to  the  whole 
species ;’  if,  on  comparing  sheep  with  some  other  kinds  of  horned  animals,^  and 
finding  that  all  agree  in  ruminating,  we  infer  that  ‘all  horned  animals. ruminate,’ 
we  assume  that  ‘  the  whole  of  a  genus  or  class  are  likely  to  agree  in  any  point 
wherein  many  species  of  that  genus  agree :’  or  in  other  words,  ‘  that  if  one  of  two 
properties,  &c,,  has  often  been  found  accompanied  by  another,  and  never  without 
it,  the  former  will  be  universally  accompanied  by  the  latter  ;’  now  all  these  are 
merely  diflferent  forms  of  the  maxim,  that  ‘  nature  is  uniform  in  her  operations,’ 
which,  it  is  evident,  varies  in  expression  in  almost  every  different  case  where  it  is 
applied,  and  the  application  of  which  admits  of  every  degree  of  evidence,  from 
perfect  moral  certainty,  to  mere  conjecture. 

“  The  same  may  be  said  of  an  infinite  number  of  principles  and  maxims  appro¬ 
priated  to,  and  employed  in,  each  particular  branch  of  study.  Hence,  all  such 
reasonings  are,  in  comparison  of  mathematics,  very  complex ;  requiring  so  much 
more  than  that  does,  beyond  the  process  of  merely  deducing  the  conclusion  logic¬ 
ally  from  the  premises  !  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  longest  mathematical  dem¬ 
onstration  should  be  so  much  more  easily  constructed  and  understood  than  a  mueh 
shorter  train  of  just  reasoning  concerning  real  facts.  The  former  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  a  long  and  steep,  but  even  and  regular,  flight  of  steps,  w'hich  tries  the 
breath,  and  the  strength,  and  the  perseverance  only ;  while  the  latter  resembles  a 
short,  but  rugged  and  uneven,  ascent  up  a  precipiee,  which  requires  a  quick  eye, 
agile  limbs,  and  a  firm  step ;  and  in  which  we  have  to  tread  now  on  this  side, 
now  on  that — ever  considering,  as  we  proceed,  whether  this  or  that  projection 
will  afford  room  for  our  foot,  or  whether  some  loose  stone  may  not  slide  from 
under  us.  There  are  probably  as  many  steps  of  pure  reasoning  in  one  of  the 
longer  of  Euclid’s  demonstrations,  as  in  the  whole  of  an  argumentative  treatise 
on  some  other  subject,  occupying  perhaps  a  considerable  volume. 

1  Viz.,  having  horns  on  the  skull.  What  are  called  the  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  quite 
different  in  origin,  and  in  structure,  as  well  as  in  situation,  from  what  are  properly  called 
horns. 
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“  It  may  be  observed  here  that  mathematical  reasoning,  as  it  calls  for  no  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  respecting  probabilities,  is  the  best  kind  of  introductory  exercise ; 
and  from  the  same  cause,  is  apt,  when  too  exclusively  pursued,  to  make  men  incor¬ 
rect  moral  reasoners. 

“  As  for  those  ethical  and  legal  reasonings  which  were  lately  mentioned  as  in 
some  respects  resembling  those  of  mathematics,  (viz,,  such  as  keep  clear  of  all 
assertions  respecting  facts,)  they  have  this  difference  •,  that  not  only  men  are  not 
so  completely  agreed  respecting  the  maxims  and  principles  of  ethics  and  law,  but 
the  meaning  also  of  each  term  can  not  be  absolutely,  and  for  ever,  fixed  by  an 
arbitrary  definition ;  on  the  contrary,  a  great  part  of  our  labor  consists  in  distin¬ 
guishing  accurately  the  various  senses  in  which  men  employ  each  term, — ascer¬ 
taining  which  is  the  most  proper, — and  taking  care  to  avoid  confounding  them 
together. 

“  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  in  this  place,  that  as  a  candid  disposition, — a 
hearty  desire  to  judge  fairly,  and  to  attain  truth, — are  evidently  necessary  with  a 
view  to  give  fair  play  to  the  reasoning  powers,  in  subjects  where  we  are  liable  to 
a  bias  from  interest  or  feelings,  so,  a  fallacious  perversion  of  this  maxim  finds  a 
place  in  the  minds  of  some  persons;  who  accordingly  speak  disparagingly  of  all 
exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  in  moral  and  religious  subjects  ;  declaiming  on 
the  insutficiency  of  mere  intellectual  power  for  the  attainment  of  truth  in  such 
matters, — on  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  head,  <fec,, 
and  then  leading  their  readers  or  themselves  to  the  conclusion  that  the  less  we 
reason  on  such  subjects  the  safer  we  are. 

“  But  the  proper  office  of  candor  is  to  prepare  the  mind  not  for  the  rejection 
of  all  evidence,  but  for  the  right  reception  of  evidence  ; — not  to  be  a  suhstitvte 
for  reasons,  but  to  enable  us  fairly  to  weigh  the  reasons  on  both  sides.  Such 
persons  as  I  am  alluding  to  are  in  fact  saying  that  since  just  weights  alone,  with¬ 
out  a  just  balance,  will  avail  nothing,  therefore  we  have  only  to  take  care  of  the 
scales,  and  let  the  weights  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  kind  of  tone  is  of  course  most  especially  to  be  found  in  such  writers  as 
consider  it  expedient  to  inculcate  on  the  mass  of  mankind  what — there  is  reason 
to  suspect — they  do  not  themselves  fully  believe,  and  which  they  apprehend  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  rejected  the  more  it  is  investigated.’’ 

A  curious  anecdote  (which  I  had  heard,  in  substance,  some  years  before)  was 
told  me  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Johnstone.  When  he  was  acting  as  temporary 
governor  of  Ceylon,  (soon  after  its  cession,)  he  sat  once  as  judge  in  a  trial  of  a 
prisoner  for  a  robbery  and  murder ;  and  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  so  conclu¬ 
sive,  that  he  was  about  to  charge  the  jury  (who  were  native  Cingalese)  to  find  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  one  of  the  jury  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  examine 
the  witnesses  himself.  He  had  them  brought  in  one  by  one,  and  cross-examined 
them  so  ably  as  to  elicit  the  fact  that  they  were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime,  which  they  afterwards  had  conspired  to  impute  to  the  prisoner.  And  they 
were  accordingly  put  on  their  trial  and  convicted. 

Sir  A.  J.  was  greatly  struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  by  this  juror ;  the 
more,  as  he  was  only  a  small  farmer,  who  was  not  known  to  have  had  any 
remarkable  advantages  of  education.  He  sent  for  him,  and  after  commending 
the  wonderful  sagacity  he  had  shown,  inquired  eagerly  what  his  studies  had  been. 
The  man  replied  that  he  had  never  read  but  one  book,  the  only  one  he  possessed, 
which  had  long  been  in  his  family,  and  which  he  delighted  to  study  in  his  leisure 
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hours.  This  book  he  was  prevailed  on  to  show  to  Sir  A.  J.,  who  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  one  who  knew  the  Cingalese  language.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  translation 
into  that  language  of  a  large  portion  of  Aristotle’s  Organon.  It  appears  that  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  first  settled  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  native  languages  several  of  the  works  then  studied  in  the  European 
Universities ;  among  which  were  the  Latin  versions  of  Aristotle. 

The  Cingalese  in  question  said  that  if  his  understanding  had  been  in  any  de¬ 
gree  cultivated  and  improved,  it  was  to  that  book  he  owed  it. 

It  is  very  important  to  warn  all  readers  of  the  influence  likely  to  be  exercised 
in  the  formation  of  their  opinions,  indirectly^  ahd  by  works  not  professedly  argu¬ 
mentative,  such  as  Poems  and  Tales.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  said,  he  would  let  any 
one  have  the  making  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  if  he  might  have  the  making  of 
their  ballads. 

An  observation  in  the  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  on  one  cause  which  has 
contributed  to  foster  an  erroneous  opinion  of  the  superior  moral  purity  of  poor  and 
half-civilized  countries,  is  equally  applicable  to  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  on 
various  subjects.  “  One  powerful,  but  little  suspected  cause,  I  take  to  be,  an 
early  familiarity  with  poetical  descriptions  of  pure,  unsophisticated,  rustic  life,  in 
remote,  sequestered,  and  unenlightened  districts ; — of  the  manly  virtue  and  prac¬ 
tical  wisdom  of  our  simple  forefathers,  before  the  refinements  of  luxury  had  been 
introduced ; — of  the  adventurous  wildness,  so  stimulating  to  the  imagination,  of 
savage  or  pastoral  life,  in  the  midst  of  primaeval  forests,  lofty  mountains,  and  all 
the  grand  scenery  of  uncultivated  nature.  Such  subjects  and  scenes  are  much 
better  adapted  for  poets,  than  thronged  cities,  workshojjs,  coalpits,  and  iron-found¬ 
ries.  And  poets,  whose  object  is  to  please,  of  course  keep  out  of  sight  all  the 
odious  or  disgusting  circumstances  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  savage  or  the  un¬ 
tutored  clown,  and  dwell  exclusively  on  all  the  amiable  and  admirable  parts  of 
that  simplicity  of  character  which  they  feign  or  fancy.  Early  associations  are 
thus  formed,  whose  influence  is  often  the  stronger  and  the  more  lasting,  from  the 
very  circumstance  that  they  are  formed  unconsciously.,  and  do  not  come  in  the 
form  of  propositions  demanding  a  deliberate  assent.  Poetry  does  not  profess  to 
aim  at  conviction  5  but  it  often  leaves  impressions  which  affect  the  reasoning  and 
the  judgment.  And  a  false  impression  is  perhaps  oftener  conveyed  in  other  ways 
than  by  sophistical  argument ;  because  that  rouses  the  mind  to  exert  its  powers, 
and  to  assume,  as  it  were,  a  reasoning  mood.”^ 

The  influence  exercised  by  such  works  is  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that 
a  child’s  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  formed  by  those  books  only  which 
are  put  into  his  hands  with  that  design.  As  hardly  anything  can  accidentally 
touch  the  soft  clay  without  stamping  its  mark  on  it,  so,  hardly  any  reading  can 
interest  a  child  without  contributing  in  some  degree,  though  the  book  itself  be 
afterwards  totally  forgotten,  to  form  the  character ;  and  the  parents,  therefore, 
who,  merely  requiring  from  him  a  certain  course  of  study ^  pay  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  story-books,  are  educating  him  they  know  not  how. 

And  here,  I  would  observe  that  in  books  designed  for  children  there  are  two 
extremes  that  should  be  avoided.  The  one,  that  reference  to  religious  principles 

1  la  an  article  in  a  Review  I  have  seen  mention  made  of  a  person  who  discovered  the  falsity 
of  a  certain  doctrine  (which,  by  the  way,  is  nevertheless  a  true  one,  thatof  Malthus,)  instinct- 
vely.  This  kind  of  instinct,  i.  e.  the  habit  of  forming  opinions  at  the  suggestion  rather  of 
feeling  than  of  reason,  is  very  common. 
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in  connection  with  matters  too  trifling  and  undignified,  arising  from  a  well-inten¬ 
tioned  zeal,  causing  a  forgetfulness  of  the  maxim  whose  notorious  truth  has  made 
it  proverbial,  “Too  much  familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  And  the  other  is  the 
contrary,  and  still  more  prevailing  extreme,  arising  from  a  desire  to  preserve  a 
due  reverence  for  religion,  at  the  expense  of  its  useful  application  in  conduct. 
But  a  line  may  be  drawn  which  will  keep  clear  of  both  extremes.  We  should 
not  exclude  the  association  of  things  sacred  with  whatever  are  to  ourselves  tri¬ 
fling  matters,  (for  “  these  little  things  are  great  ”  to  children,)  but,  with  whatever 
is  viewed  by  them  as  trifling.  Every  thing  is  great  or  small  in  reference  to  the 
parties  concerned.  The  private  concerns  of  any  obscure  individual  are  very  insig¬ 
nificant  to  the  world  at  large,  but  they  are  of  great  importance  to  himself.  And 
all  worldly  affairs  must  be  small  in  the  sight  of  the  Most  High  ;  but  irreverent 
familiarity  is  engendered  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  then,  and  then  only,  when  things 
sacred  are  associated  with  such  as  are,  to  him,  insignificant  things. 

And  here  I  would  add  that  those  works  of  fiction  are  worse  than  unprofitable  that 
inculcate  morality,  with  an  exclusion  of  all  reference  to  religious  principle.  This  is 
obviously  and  notoriously  the  character  of  Miss  Edgeworth’s  moral  tales.  And 
so  entire  and  resolute  is  this  exclusion,  that  it  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
what  may  be  called  poetical  truth ;  it  destroys,  in  many  instances,  the  probability 
of  the  tale,  and  the  naturalness  of  the  characters.  That  Christianity  does  exist, 
every  one  must  believe  as  an  incontrovertible  truth ;  nor  can  any  one  deny  that, 
whether  true  or  false,  it  does  exercise, — at  least  is  supposed  to  exercise, — an  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  believers  in  it.  To  represent, 
therefore,  persons  of  various  ages,  sex,  country,  and  station  in  life,  as  practicing, 
on  the  most  trying  occasions,  every  kind  of  duty,  and  encountering  every  kind 
of  danger,  difficulty,  and  hardship,  while  none  of  them  ever  makes  the  least  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  religious  motive,  is  as  decidedly  at  variance  with  reality, — what  is 
called  in  works  of  fiction  unnatural^ — as  it  would  be  to  represent  Mahomet’s 
enthusiastic  followers  as  rushing  into  battle  without  any  thought  of  his  promised 
paradise.  This,  therefore,  is  a  blemish  in  point  of  art,  which  every  reader  pos¬ 
sessing  taste  must  perceive,  whatever  may  be  his  religious  or  non-religious  per¬ 
suasion.  But  a  far  higher,  and  more  important,  question  than  that  of  taste  is 
involved.  For  though  Miss  Edgeworth  may  entertain  opinions  which  would  not 
permit  her,  with  consistency,  to  attribute  more  to  the  influence  of  religion  than 
she  has  done,  and  in  that  case  may  stand  acquitted,  in  foro  conscientice,  of  will¬ 
fully  suppressing  anything  which  she  acknowledges  to  be  true  and  important ; 
yet,  as,  a  writer,  it  must  still  be  considered  as  a  great  blemish,  in  the  eyes  at 
least  of  those  who  think  differently,  that  virtue  should  be  studiously  inculcated, 
with  scarcely  any  reference  to  what  they  regard  as  the  mainspring  of  it, — that 
vice  should  be'traced  to  every  other  source  except  the  want  of  religious  princi¬ 
ple, — that  the  most  radical  change  from  worthlessness  to  excellence  should  be 
represented  as  wholly  independent  of  that  Agent  which  they  consider  as  the  only 
one  that  can  accomplish  it, — and  that  consolation  under  affliction  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  derived  from  every  source,  except  the  one  which  they  look  to  as  the 
only  true  and  sure  one.  “  Is  it  not  because  there  is  no  God  in  Israel,  that  ye  have 
sent  to  inquire  of  Baalzebub,  the  God  of  Ekron  ?”  This  vital  defect  in  such  works 
should  be  constantly  pointed  out  to  the  young  reader ;  and  he  should  be  warned 
that,  to  realize  the  picture  of  noble,  disinterested,  thorough -going  virtue,  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  and  such  an  instance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  resort  to  those 
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principles  which  in  these  fictions  are  unnoticed.  He  should,  in  short,  be  reminded 
that  all  these  “  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report,”  which  have  been  placed 
before  him,  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  though  the  spies  who  have 
brought  them  bring  also  an  evil  report  of  that  land,  and  would  persuade  us  to 
remain  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 

The  student  of  history,  also,  should  be  on  his  guard  against  the  indirect  influ¬ 
ence  likely  to  be  exercised  on  his  opinions.  On  this  point  I  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  a  passage  from  my  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  : — 

“  An  injudicious  reader  of  history  is  liable  to  be  misled  by  the  circumstance, 
that  historians  and  travelers  occupy  themselves  principally  (as  is  natural)  with 
the  relation  of  whatever  is  remarkable^  and  different  from  what  commonly  takes 
place  in  their  own  time  or  country.  They  do  not  dwell  on  the  ordinary  transac¬ 
tions  of  human  life,  (which  are  precisely  what  furnish  the  data  on  which  political 
economy  proceeds,)  but  on  every  thing  that  appears  an  exception  to  general 
rules,  and  in  any  way  such  as  could  not  have  been  anticipated.  The  sort  of 
information  which  the  political  economist  wants  is  introduced,  for  the  most  part, 
only  incidentally  and  obliquely  *,  and  is  to  be  collected,  imperfectly,  from  scattered 
allusions.  So  that  if  you  will  give  a  rapid  glance,  for  instance,  at  the  history  of 
these  islands,  from  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  present  day,  you  will 
find  that  the  differences  between  the  two  states  of  the  country,  in  most  of  the 
points  with  which  our  science  is  conversant,  are  but  very  imperfectly  accounted 
for  in  the  main  outline  of  the  narrative. 

“  If  it  were  possible  that  we  could  have  a  full  report  of  the  common  business 
and  common  conversation,  in  the  markets,  the  shops,  and  the  wharfs  of  Athens 
and  Pireeus,  for  a  single  day,  it  would  probable  throw  more  light  on  the  state  of 
things  in  Greece  at  that  time,  in  all  that  political  economy  is  most  concerned  with, 
than  all  the  histories  that  are  extant  put  together. 

“  There  is  a  danger,  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  the  student,  who  proceeds  in 
the  manner  I  have  described,  may  have  been  even  drawn  off"  from  the  class 
of  facts  which  are,  for  the  purpose  in  question,  most  important  to  be  attended  to. 

“  For,  it  should  be  observed  that  in  all  studies  there  is  a  danger  to  be  guarded 
against,  which  Bacon,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  pointed  out ;  that  most  men 
are  so  anxious  to  make  or  seek  for  some  application  of  what  they  have  been 
learning,  as  not  unfrequently  to  apply  it  improperly,  by  endeavoring,  lest  their 
knowledge  should  lie  by  them  idle,  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  some  question  to  which 
it  is  irrelevant ;  like  Horace’s  painter,  who,  being  skillful  in  drawing  a  cypress, 
was  for  introducing  one  into  the  picture  of  a  shipwreck.  Bacon  complains  of 
this  tendency  among  the  logicians  and  metaphysicians  of  his  day,  who  introduced 
an  absurd  and  pernicious  application  of  the  studies  in  which  they  had  been  con¬ 
versant,  into  natural  philosophy  :  ‘  Artis  saepe  ineptus  fit  usus,  ne  sit  nullus."* 
But  the  same  danger  besets  those  conversant  in  every  other  study  likewise, 
(political  economy  of  course  not  excepted,)  that  may  from  time  to  time  have 
occupied  a  large  share  of  each  man’s  attention.  He  is  tempted  to  seek  for  a 
solution  of  every  question  on  every  subject,  by  a  reference  to  his  own  favorite 
science  or  branch  of  knowledge  5  like  a  schoolboy  when  first  intrusted  with  a 
knife,  who  is  for  trying  its  edge  on  every  thing  that  comes  in  his  way. 

“  Now  in  reference  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  he  who  is  well  read  in 
history  and  in  travels  should  be  warned  of  the  danger  (the  more  on  account  of 
tiie  real  high  importance  of  such  knowledge)  of  misapplying  it,— -of  supposing 
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that  because  political  economy  is  conversant  with  human  transactions,  and  he  is 
acquainted  with  so  much  greater  an  amount  of  human  transactions  than  the 
generality  of  men,  he  must  have  an  advantage  over  them  in  precisely  the  same 
degree,  in  discussing  questions  of  political  economy.  Undoubtedly  he  has  a 
great  advantage,  if  he  is  careful  to  keep  in  view  the  true  principles  of  the  science ; 
but  otherwise  he  may  even  labor  under  a  dis-advantage,  by  forgetting  that  (as  I 
just  now  observed)  the  kind  of  transactions  which  are  made  most  prominent  and 
occupy  the  chief  space,  in  the  works  of  historians  and  travelers,  are  usually  not 
those  of  every-day  life,  with  which  political  economy  is  conversant.  It  is  in  the 
same  way  that  an  accurate  military  survey  of  any  district,  or  a  series  of  sketches 
accompanying  a  picturesque  tour  through  it,  may  even  serve  to  mislead  one  who 
is  seeking  for  a  knowledge  of  its  agricultural  condition,  if  he  does  not  keep  in 
mind  the  different  objects  which  different  kinds  of  survey  have  in  view. 

“  Geologists,  when  commissioning  their  friends  to  procure  them  from  any  for¬ 
eign  country  such  specimens  as  may  convey  an  idea  of  its  geological  character, 
are  accustomed  to  warn  them  against  sending  over  collections  of  curiosities — i.  e. 
specimens  of  spars,  stalactites,  &c.,  which  are  accounted,  in  that  country,  curious, 
from  being  rarities,  and  which  consequently  convey  no  correct  notion  of  its  gen¬ 
eral  features.  What  they  want  is,  specimens  of  the  commonest  strata, — the 
stones  with  which  the  roads  are  mended,  and  the  houses  built,  &c.  And  some 
fragments  of  these,  which  in  that  country  are  accounted  mere  rubbish,  they 
sometimes,  with  much  satisfaction,  find  casually  adhering  to  the  specimens  sent 
them  as  curiosities,  and  constituting,  for  their  object,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  collection.  Histories  are  in  general,  to  the  political  economist,  what  such 
collections  are  to  the  geologist.  The  casual  allusions  to  common,  and  what  are 
considered  insignificant  matters,  conveying  to  him  the  most  valuable  information. 

“An  injudicious  study  of  history,  then,  may  even  prove  a  hindrance  instead 
of  a  help  to  the  forming  of  right  views  of  political  economy.  For  not  only  are 
many  of  the  transactions  which  are,  in  the  historian’s  view,  the  most  important, 
such  as  are  the  least  important  to  the  political  economist,  but  also  a  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  them  consists  of  what  are  in  reality  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  a  society  in  wealth :  viz,,  wars,  revolutions,  and  disturbances  of  every 
kind.  It  is  not  in  consequence  of  these,  but  in  spite  of  them,  that  society  has 
made  the  progress  which  in  fact  it  has  made.  So  that  in  taking  such  a  survey 
as  history  furnishes  of  the  course  of  events,  for  instance,  for  the  last  eight  hund¬ 
red  years,  (the  period  I  just  now  alluded  to,)  not  only  do  we  find  little  mention 
of  the  causes  which  have  so  greatly  increased  national  wealth  during  that  period, 
but  what  we  chiefly  do  read  of  is,  the  counteracting  causes  ;  especially  the  wars 
which  have  been  raging  from  time  to  time,  to  the  destruction  of  capital,  and  the 
hindrance  of  improvement.  Now,  if  a  ship  had  performed  a  voyage  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  and  the  register  of  it  contained  an  account  chiefly  of  the  con¬ 
trary  winds  and  currents,  and  made  little  mention  of  favorable  gales,  we  might 
well  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  she  reached  her  destination  ;  and  might  even 
be  led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  contrary  winds  had  forwarded  her 
in  her  course.  Yet  such  is  history !” 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  history,  I  have  elsewhere  remarked  upon  the  im 
portance,  among  the  intellectual  qualifications  for  such  a  study,  of  a  vivid  imag¬ 
ination, — a  faculty  which,  consequently,  a  skillful  narrator  must  himself  possess, 
and  to  which  he  must  be  able  to  furnish  excitement  in  others.  Some  may,  per 
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haps,  be  startled  at  this  remark,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  imagina¬ 
tion  as  having  no  other  office  than  io  feign  and  to  falsify.  Every  faculty  is  liable 
to  abuse  and  misdirection,  and  imagination  among  the  rest  5  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  it  necessarily  tends  to  pervert  the  truth  of  history,  and  to  mislead 
the  judgment.  On  the  contrary,  our  view  of  any  transaction,  especially  one  that 
is  remote  in  time  or  place,  will  necessarily  be  imperfect,  generally  incorrect,  unless 
it  embrace  something  more  than  the  bare  outline  of  the  occurrences, — unless  we 
have  before  the  mind  a  lively  idea  of  the  scenes  in  which  the  events  took  place, 
the  habits  of  thought  and  of  feeling  of  the  actors,  and  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  transaction  *,  unless,  in  short,  we  can  in  a  considerable  degree 
transport  ourselves  out  of  our  own  age,  and  country,  and  persons,  and  imagine 
ourselves  the  agents  or  spectators.  It  is  from  consideration  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  as  to  the  facts  which  history 
records,  and  to  derive  instruction  from  it.  What  we  imagine  may  indeed  be 
merely  imaginary^  that  is,  unreal ;  but  it  may  again  be  what  actually  does  or  did 
exist.  To  say  that  imagination,  if  not  regulated  by  sound  judgment  and  sufficient 
knowledge,  may  chance  to  convey  to  us  false  impressions  of  past  events,  is  only 
to  say  that  man  is  fallible.  But  such  false  impressions  are  even  much  the  more 
likely  to  take  possession  of  those  whose  imagination  is  feeble  or  uncultivated. 
They  are  apt  to  imagine  the  things,  persons,  times,  countries,  &c.,  which  they 
read  of,  as  much  less  different  from  what  they  see  around  them  than  is  really  the 
case. 

The  practical  importance  of  such  an  exercise  of  imagination  to  a  full,  and 
clear,  and  consequently  profitable  view  of  the  transactions  related  in  history,  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  In  respect  of  the  very  earliest  of  all  human  transac¬ 
tions,  it  is  matter  of  common  remark  how  prone  many  are  to  regard  with  mingled 
wonder,  contempt,  and  indignation,  the  transgression  of  our  first  parents ;  as  if 
they  were  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  human  race ;  as  if  any  of  us  would  not,  if 
he  had  been  placed  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  acted  as  they 
did.  The  Corinthians,  probably,  had  perused  with  the  same  barren  wonder  the 
history  of  the  backslidings  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  needed  that  Paul  should  remind 
them,  that  these  things  were  written  for  their  example  and  admonition.  And 
all,  in  almost  every  portion  of  history  they  read,  have  need  of  a  corresponding 
warning,  to  endeavor  to  fancy  themselves  the  persons  they  read  of,  that  they  may 
recognize  in  the  accounts  of  past  times  the  portraiture  of  our  own.  From  not 
putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  persons  living  in  past  times,  and  entering 
fully  into  all  their  feelings,  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  probable  many  things  might 
appear,  which  we  know  did  not  take  place ;  and  to  regard  as  perfectly  chimeri¬ 
cal,  expectations  which  we  know  were  not  realized,  but  which,  had  we  lived  in 
those  times,  we  should  doubtless  have  entertained ;  and  to  imagine  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  those  evils  which,  were,  in  fact,  escaped.  We  are  apt  also  to  make 
too  little  allowances  for  prejudices  and  associations  of  ideas,  which  no  longer  exist 
precisely  in  the  same  form  among  ourselves,  but  which,  perhaps,  are  not  more  at 
variance  with  right  reason  than  others  with  which  ourselves  are  infected. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability.'’^ 

We  should,  then,  cultivate,  not  only  the  cornfields  of  our  minds,  but  the 
pleasure-grounds  also.  Every  faculty  and  every  study,  however  worthless  they 
may  be,  when  not  employed  in  the  service  of  God, — however  debased  and  pol- 
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luted  when  devoted  to  the  service  of  sin, — become  ennobled  and  sanctified  when 
directed,  by  one  whose  constraining  motive  is  the  love  of  Christ,  towards  a  good 
object.  Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  think  “scorn  of  the  pleasant  land.”  That 
land  is  the  field  of  ancient  and  modern  literature— of  philosophy,  in  almost  all  its 
departments — of  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  persuasion.  Every  part  of  it  may  be 
cultivated  with  advantage,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  when  bestowed  upon  God’s 
peculiar  people.  They  were  not  commanded  to  let  it  lie  waste,  as  incurably  pol¬ 
luted  by  the  abominations  of  its  first  inhabitants  ;  but  to  cultivate  it,  and  dwell  in 
it,  living  in  obedience  to  the  divine  laws,  and  dedicating  its  choicest  fruits  to  the 
Lord  their  God. 


DIFFERENT  ASPECTS  OF  A  LIBERAL  EDUCATION. 


LORD  chesterfield’s  LETTERS  TO  HIS  SON. 

Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  born 
in  Loudon,  September  22,  1694.  Having  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
he  made  the  tour  of  Europe  in  1714.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  signalized  his  entrance  by  his 
graceful  elocution.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1726,  he  passed 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1728  he  M^as  made  Special  Ambassador 
to  Holland;  and,  on  his  return,  George  H.  appointed  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household;  and,  in  1745,  he  was  made  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  inaugurated  a  policy  of  conciliation 
which  made  his  administration  very  popular.  He  accepted  the 
office  of  Principal  Secretary  of  State  in  April.  1746,  which  he 
resigned  in  1748. 

Lord  Chesterfield  was  intimate  with  Pope,  Swift,  Yoltaire,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  and  other  literary  men  of  his  time.  His  intercourse  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  at  no  time  intimate,  was  abruptly  closed  by 
the  well-known  indignant  letter  from  the  lexicographer,  on  the 
appearance  of  a  patronizing  notice  of  his  great  work  in  the  world, 
of  Kovember  22,  1754,  and  which  has  outlived  much  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  that  day. 

“  Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed  since  I  waited  in  your  outward 
room,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door ;  durinj^  which  time  I  have  been  push¬ 
ing  on  my  work  through  ditiiculties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain, 
and  have  brought  it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one  act  of 
assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor.  .'  .  .  The  no¬ 
tice  wiiicli  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labors,  had  it  been  early,  had 
been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it 
till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart  it ;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it. 

.  .  .  Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obligation  to  any  fa¬ 
vorer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  conclude  it, 
if  less  be  possible  with  life.” 

Chesterfield’s  reputation  as  an  author  is  founded  chiefly  on  his 
Letters  to  his  Son,  which  appeared  in  1774,  after  his  death;  and, 
although  written  for  a  special  purpose,  and  without  reference  to 
publication,  and  published  without  reference  to  his  ultimate  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  special  suggestions,  they  have  been  widely  read,  and  have 
exerted  a  wide  and  deep  influence  on  the  aims  and  details  of  liberal 
culture. 
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HIS  OWN  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING. 

His  mother,  daughter  of  George  Savile,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  died  while  this  son 
was  quite  young,  and  his  edueation,  through  a  negleet  of  the  father,  devolved, 
mainly,  upon  his  grandmother.  Lady  Halifax,  a  woman  of  much  sense  and 
sensibility.  Her  house  was  the  resort  of  the  leading  politicians  and  best 
company  of  the  city,  whose  conversation  decided  the  tastes  of  the  youth,  who 
was  a  nice  observer  of  men  and  manners.  And  he  owed  much  to  a  casual  re¬ 
mark  of  Lord  Galway,  who,  observing  in  him  a  strong  inclination  to  political 
life,  but  at  the  same  time  an  unconquerable  taste  for  pleasure,  with  some  tinc¬ 
ture  of  laziness,  remarked :  “If  you  intend  to  be  a  man  of  business,  you  must 
be  an  early  riser.  In  the  distinguished  posts  your  parts,  rank,  and  fortune  will 
entitle  you  to  fill,  you  will  be  liable  to  have  visitors  at  every  hour  of  the  day, 
and  unless  you  will  rise  early,  you  will  never  have  any  leisure  to  yourself.” 
He  took  the  hint,  and  acted  upon  it  through  life. 

His  early  instruction,  till  he  was  eighteen,  was  by  private  tutors,  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  excel  was  the  spur  of  youthful  exertion  both  in  books  and  plays.  In 
a  letter  to  his  son  (then  eleven),  he  says :  ‘  I  should  have  been  ashamed  if  any 
boy  of  that  age  had  learned  his  book  better,  or  played  at  any  game  better  than 
I  did ;  I  should  not  have  rested  a  moment  till  I  had  got  before  him.’  In  1712 
(then  in  his  eighteenth  year)  he  entered  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  In  a  letter  to 
his  French  teacher  in  London  he  writes :  ‘  I  have  passed  the  last  week  at  the 
Bishop  of  Ely’s,  who  lives  fifteen  miles  off,  and  have  seen  more  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  I  had  seen  in  all  my  life,  and  which  is  very  agreeable  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood.  I  continue  constant  at  my  studies,  which  as  yet  are  but  Latin  and 
Greek,  but  I  shall  soon  commence  civil  law,  philosophy,  and  mathematics. 
I  find  this  college  infinitely  the  best  in  the  whole  university,  for  it  is  the  small¬ 
est,  and  is  filled  with  lawyers,  who  have  been  in  the  world  and  understand  life. 
We  have  but  one  clergyman,  who  is  the  only  man  in  the  college  who  gets 
drunk.  ’  While  at  the  university  he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  oratory.  In  a  letter  to  his  son,  he  refers  to  this  subject :  ‘Whenever 
I  read  pieces  of  eloquence,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  I  used  to  write 
down  the  shining  passages,  and  then  translate  them  as  well  and  elegantly  as  I 
could ;  if  in  Latin  or  French,  into  English  ;  if  English,  into  French.  This, 
which  I  practiced  for  some  years,  not  only  improved  and  formed  my  style, 
but  imprinted  in  my  mind  and  memory  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  authors.’ 

In  1714  he  sets  out  on  the  grand  tour  of  Holland,  France,  and  Italy — and  as 
he  was  without  a  tutor,  he  was  left  to  his  own  judgment,  which  proved  in 
some  respects  excellent,  and  in  others  perilous.  His  love  of  shining,  and  his 
avowed  principle  of  observing  and  copying  the  habits  and  manners  of  polite 
society,  led  him  into  gambling,  ‘  which,’  he  remarks  in  a  letter  to  his  son  :  ‘  far 
from  adorning  my  character,  has,  I  am  conscious,  been  a  great  blemish  to  it.’ 
His  introduction  to  the  world  of  men  and  women  is  thus  described ; 

At  nineteen  I  left  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  I  was  an  absolute 
pedant :  when  I  talked  my  best,  I  quoted  Horace ;  when  I  aimed  at  being  fa¬ 
cetious,  I  quoted  Martial ;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  a  fine  gentleman,  I 
talked  Ovid.  I  was  convinced  that  none  but  the  ancients  had  common  sense ; 
that  the  classics  contained  everything  that  was  cither  necessary,  useful,  or  or¬ 
namental  to  men ;  and  I  was  not  without  thought  of  wearing  the  toga  virilis 
of  the  Romans,  instead  of  the  vulgar  and  illiberal  dress  of  the  moderns. 
With  those  excellent  notions,  I  went  first  to  the  Hague,  where,  by  the  help  of 
several  letters  of  recommendation,  I  was  soon  introduced  into  all  the  best 
company ;  and  where  I  very  soon  discovered  that  I  was  totally  mistaken  in  al¬ 
most  every  one  notion  I  had  entertained.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  strong  desire 
to  please  (the  mixed  result  of  good-nature,  and  a  vanity  by  no  mean's  blam- 
able),  and  was  sensible  that  I  had  nothing  but  the  desire.  I  therefore  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  acquire  the  means  too.  I  studied  attentively  and  minutely  the 
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dress,  the  air,  the  manner,  the  address,, and  the  turn  of  conversation,  of  all 
those  whom  I  found  to  be  the  people  in  fashion  and  most  generally  allowed  to 
please.  I  imitated  them  as  well  as  I  could  ;  if  1  heard  that  one  man  was  reck¬ 
oned  remarkably  genteel,  I  carefully  watched  his  dress,  motions,  and  attitudes, 
and  formed  my  own  upon  them.  When  I  heard  of  another,  whose  conversa¬ 
tion  was  agreeable  and  engaging,  I  listened  and  attended  to  the  turn  of  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  though  'de  trh  mauvaise  (jracey  to  all  the  most  fashionable 
line  ladies ;  confessed  and  laughed  with  them  at  my  own  awkwardness  and 
rawness,  recommending  myself  as  an  object  for  them  to  try  their  skill  in  form¬ 
ing.  By  these  means  and  with  a  passionate  desire  for  pleasing  everybody,  I 
came  by  degrees  to  please  some;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  whatever  little 
figure  I  have  made  in  the  world  has  been  much  more  owing  to  that  passionate 
desire  I  had  of  pleasing  universally,  than  to  any  intrinsic  merit,  or  sound 
knowledge,  I  might  ever  have  been  master  of.  My  passion  for  pleasing  was 
so  strong  (and  I  am  very  glad  it  was  so),  that  I  own  to  you  fairly,  I  wished  to 
make  every  woman  I  saw  in  love  with  me,  and  every  man  I  met  with  admire 
me.  Without  this  passion  for  the  object,  I  should  never  have  been  so  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  means  ;  and  I  own  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  for  any  man 
of  good  nature  and  good  sense  to  be  without  this  passion.  Does  not  good¬ 
nature  incline  us  to  please  all  those  we  converse  with,  of  whatever  rank  or 
station  they  raav  be  ?  And  does  not  good-sense  and  common  observation 
show  of  what  infinite  use  it  is  to  x’^easo?  ‘  Oh,  but  one  may  ifiease  by  the 
good  qualities  of  the  heart  and  the  knowledge  of  the  head,  without  the  fash¬ 
ionable  air,  address,  and  manner,  which  is  mere  tinsel.’  I  deny  it.  A  man  may 
be  esteemed  and  rcsxDected,  but  I  defy  him  to  please  without  them.  Moreover, 
at  your  age,  I  would  not  have  contented  myself  with  barely  ideasing ;  I  wanted 
to  shine,  and  to  distinguish  myself  in  the  world,  as  a  man  of  fashion  and  gal¬ 
lantry,  as  well  as  business.  And  that  ambition,  or  vanity,  call  it  what  you 
please,  was  a  right  one ;  it  hurt  nobody,  and  made  me  exert  whatever  talents 
I  had.  It  is  the  sx^ring  of  a  thousand  right  and  good  things. 

To  these  extracts  from  Lord  Chesterfield’s  own  letters,  written  to  encourage 
the  efforts  of  his  son  to  acquire  the  art  of  xffeasing  in  societ3q  we  add  x^assages 
from  the  graceful  and,  in  the  main,  just  criticisms  of  the  eminent  French 
essayist,  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve :  * 

In  1744,  when  he  was  only  fifty  years  of  age,  his  political  ambition  seemed, 
in  part,  to  have  died  out,  and  the  iiidiflerent  state  of  his  health  left  him  to 
choose  a  xwivate  life.  And  then  the  object  of  his  secret  ideal  and  his  real  am¬ 
bition  we  know  now.  Before  his  marriage,  he  had,  about  the  year  1732,  by  a 
French  lady  (Mdme.  du  Bouchet),  whom  he  met  in  Holland,  a  natural  son,  to 
whom  he  Avas  tenderly  attached.  He  Avrote  to  this  son,  in  all  sincerit}*,  “  From 
the  first  day  of  your  life,  the  dearest  object  of  mine  has  been  to  make  you  as 
perfect  as  the  Aveakness  of  human  nature  Avill  allow.”  Towards  the  education 
of  this  son  all  his  Avishes,  all  his  affectionate  and  worldly  XAredilections  tended. 
And  Avhethcr  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  or  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  he  found 
time  to  Avrite  long  letters,  full  of  minute  details,  to  him,  to  instruct  him  in 
small  matters,  and  to  x^erfect  him  in  mind  and  manner 

The  Chesterfield,  then,  that  avc  love  especially  to  study,  is  the  man  of  wit 
and  experience,  Avho  kncAV  all  the  affairs,  and  x>assed  through  all  the  x^hases  of 
XAolitical  and  x^ublic  life  only  to  find  out  its  smallest  resources,  and  to  tell  us 
the  la^t  mot ;  he  Avho,  from  his  youth,  Avas  the  friend  of  Pox)e  and  Boling- 
broke,  the  introducer  into  England  of  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  the  corres¬ 
pondent  of  Fontenelle  .and  Mdme.  deTeucin;  he  whom  the  Academy  of  In- 
sciaxAtions  xffaced  among  its  members,  Avho  united  the  Avit  of  the  tAvo  nations, 
and  Avho,  in  more  than  one  intellectual  essay,  but  particularly  in  his  letters  to 
his  son,  shoAvs  himself  to  us  as  a  moralist,  as  amiable  as  he  is  consummate, 
and  one  of  the  masters  of  life.  It  is  the  Roclicfoucald  of  England  of  whom 


*  Prefixed  to  a  late  London  edition  of  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  Sentences,  and  Maxims, 
in  the  Bayard  Scries  of  Pleasure  Books  of  Literature,  by  Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Mariton. 
Wo  can  most  heartily  commend  this  beautifully  printed  A'olumc  as  containing  all  there  is 
truly  v'aluable  in  the  four  volumes  of  letters. 
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we  speak.  Montesquieu,  after  the  publication  of  Esprit  des  Lois,''^  wrote 
to  the  Abb^  de  Guasco,  who  was  then  in  England,  “  Tell  my  Lord  Chesterfield 
that  nothing  is  so  flattering  to  me  as  his  approbation;  but  that,  though  he  is 
reading  my  work  for  the  third  time,  he  will  only  be  in  a  better  position  to 
point  out  to  me  what  wants  correcting  and  rectifying  in  it;  nothing  could  be 
/more  instructive  to  me  than  his  observations  and  his  critiqued  It^was  Ches¬ 
terfield  who,  speaking  to  Montesquieu,  one  day,  of  the  readiness  of  the  French 
for  revolutions,  and  their  impatience  at  slow  reforms,  spoke  this  sentence, 
which  is  a  rhurm  of  our  whole  history:  “You  French  know  howto  make 
barricades,  but  you  never  raise  barriers.” 

The  letters  begin  with  the  A  B  C  of  education  and  instruction.  Chesterfield 
teaches  his  son,  in  French,  the  rudiments  of  mythology  and  history.  I  do  not 
regret  the  publication  of  these  first  letters.  He  lets  slip  some  very  excellent 
advice  in  those  early  pages.  The  little  Stanhope  is  no  more  than  eight  years 
old  when  his  father  suits  a  little  rhetoric  to  his  juvenile  understanding,  and 
tries  to  show  him  how  to  use  good  language,  and  to  express  himself  well.  He 
especially  recommends  to  him  attention  in  all  that  he  does,  and  he  gives  the 
word  its  full  value.  “  It  is  attention  alone,”  he  says,  “  which  fixes  objects  in 
the  memory.  There  is  no  surer  mark  of  a  mean  and  meagre  intellect  in  the 
world  than  inattention.  All  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of  doing  at  all,  deserves 
to  be  done  well,  and  nothing  can  be  well  done  without  attention.”  This  pre¬ 
cept  he  incessantly  repeats,  and  varies  the  application  of  it  as  his  pupil  grows, 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  Whether  pleasure 
or  study,  everything  one  does  must  be  well  done,  done  entirely,  and  at  its 
proper  time,  without  allowing  any  distraction  to  intervene.  “  When  you  read 
Horace,  pay  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  his  thoughts,  to  the  elegance  of  his 
diction,  and  to  the  beauty  of  his  poetry,  and  do  not  think  of  the  ^I)e  Hmiine  et 
Cive'  of  Puffendorf;  and  when  you  read  Pulfendorf,  do  not  think  of  Mdme. 
de  St.  Germain ;  nor  of  Puffendorf  when  you  speak  to  Mdme.  de  St.  Germain.” 
But  this  strong  and  easy  subjugation  of  the  order  of  thought  to  the  will  only 
belongs  to  great  or  very  good  intellects.  M.  Royer-Collard  used  to  say  that 
“what  was  most  wanting  in  our  day,  was  respect  in  the  moral  disposition,  and 
attention  in  the  intellectual.”  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a  less  grave  manner,  might 
have  said  the  same  thing.  He  was  not  long  in  finding  out  what  was  wanting 
in  this  child  whom  he  wished  to  bring  up ;  whose  bringing  up  was,  indeed, 
the  end  and  aim  of  his  life.  “  On  sounding  your  character  to  its  very  depths,” 
he  said  to  him,  “I  have  not,  thank  God,  discovered  any  vice  of  heart  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  head,  so  far ;  but  1  have  discovered  idleness,  inattention,  and  indiffer¬ 
ence,  which  arc  only  pardonable  in  the  aged,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
health  and  spirits  give  way,  have  a  sort  of  right  to  that  kind  of  tranquility. 
But  a  young  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  to  shine  and  excel.”  And  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  sacred  fire,  this  lightning,  that  makes  Achilles,  the  Alexanders,  and 
the  Caesars  to  he  the  first  in  every  undertaking,  this  motto  of  noble  hearts  and  of 
eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  that  nature  had  primarily  neglected  to  place  in  the 
honest  but  thoroughly  mediocre  soul  of  the  younger  Stanhope :  “  You  appear 
to  want,”  said  his  father,  “  that  vivida  vis  animi  which  excites  the  majority  of 
young  men  to  please,  to  strive,  and  to  outdo  others.”  “When  I  was  your 
age,”  he  says  again,  “I  should  have  been  ashamed  for  another  to  know  his 
lesson  better  or  to  have  been  before  me  in  a  game,  and  I  should  have  had  no 
rest  till  I  had  regained  the  advantage.”  All  this  little  course  of  education  by 
letters,  offers  a  sort  of  continuous  dramatic  interest ;  vfe  follow  the  efforts  of 
a  fine,  distinguished,  energetic  nature  as  Lord  Chesterfield’s  was,  engaged  in  a 
contest  with  a  disposition  honest  but  indolent,  with  an  easy  and  dilatory  tem¬ 
perament,  from  which  it  would,  at  any  expense,  form  a  masterpiece  accom- 
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plislied,  amiable  and  original,  and  with  which  it  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
sort  of  estimable  copy.  What  sustains  and  almost  touches  the  reader  in  this 
strife,  where  so  much  art  is  used,  and  where  the  inevitable  counsel  is  the  same 
beneath  all  metamorphoses,  is  the  true  fatherly  affection  which  animates  and 
inspires  the  delicate  and  excellent  master,  as  patient  as  he  is  full  of  vigor, 
lavish  in  resources  and  skill,  never  discouraged,  untiring  in  sowing  elegances 
and  graces  on  this  infertile  soil.  The  young  man  is  placed  at  the  Academy, 
with  M.  de  la  Gueriniere  (not  till  1751,  when  he  was  nineteen,  too  old  to  profit 
by  such  instruction) ;  the  morning  he  devotes  to  study,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  is  to  be  consecrated  to  the  world.  “  Pleasure  is  now  the  last  branch  of 
your  education,”  this  indulgent  father  writes  ;  “  it  will  soften  and  polish  your 
manners,  it  will  incite  you  to  seek,  and  finally  to  acquire  graces^  Upon  this 
last  point  he  is  exacting,  and  shows  no  quarter.  Graces^  he  returns  continually 
to  them,  for  without  them  all  effort  is  vain.  “  If  they  are  not  natural  to  you, 
cultivate  them,”  he  cries.  He  indeed  speaks  confidently;  as  if,  to  cultivate 
graces,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  them  already ! 

The  gentle  and  the  frivolous  are  perpetually  mingling  in  these  letters.  Mar¬ 
cel,  the  dancing-master,  is  very  often  recommended,  Montesquieu  no  less.  The 
Abbe  de  Guasco,  a  sort  of  toady  to  Montesquieu,  is  a  useful  personage  for 
introductions.  “Between  you  and  me,”  writes  Chesterfield,  “he  has  more 
knowledge  than  genius ;  but  a  clever  man  knows  how  to  make  use  of  everything^ 
and  every  man  is  good  for  something.  As  to  the  President  de  Montesquieu, 
he  is  in  all  resjjects  a  precious  acquaintance ;  he  has  genius,  with  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  reading  in  the  xoorld.  Drink  of  this  fountain  as  much  as  possible.'''’ 

Of  authors,  those  whom  Chesterfield  particularly  recommends  at  this  time, 
and  those  whose  names  occur  most  frequently  in  his  counsels,  are  La  Roche- 
foucald  and  La  Bruyere.  “  If  you  read  some  of  La  Rochefoucald’s  maxims  in 
the  morning,  consider  them,  examine  them  well,  and  compare  them  with  the 
originals  you  meet  in  the  evening.  Read  La  Bruj^ere  in  the  morning,  and  see 
in  the  evening  if  his  portraits  are  correct.”  But  these  guides,  excellent  as 
they  are,  have  no  other  use  by  themselves  than  that  of  a  map.  Without  per¬ 
sonal  observation  and  experience,  they  would  be  useless,  and  would  even  be 
conducive  to  error,  as  a  map  might  be  if  one  thought  to  get  from  it  a  complete 
knowledge  of  towns  and  provinces.  Better  read  one  man  than  ten  books. 
“  The  world  is  a  country  that  no  one  has  ever  known  by  means  of  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  each  must  traverse  it  in  person  to  be  thoroughly  initiated  into  its  ways.” 

Lord  Chesterfield  intended  this  beloved  son  for  a  diplomatic  life ;  he  at  first 
found  some  difficulties  in  the  way  on  account  of  his  illegitimacy.  To  cut 
short  these  objections,  he  sent  his  son  to  Parliament ;  it  was  the  surest  method 
of  conquering  the  scruples  of  the  court.  Mr.  Stanhope,  in  his  maiden  speech, 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  notes.  He  did  not 
make  a  second  attempt  at  speaking  in  public.  It  appears  that  he  succeeded 
better  in  diplomacy,  in  those  second-rate  places  where  solid  merit  is  sufficient. 
He  filled  the  post  of  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  Dresden.  But 
his  health,  always  delicate,  failed,  and  his  father  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
him  die  before  him,  when  he  was  scarcely  thirty-six  years  old  (1768). 

HINTS  ON  CONVERSATION. 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ;  in  that  case,  if  you  do  not  please,  at  least  you 
are  sure  not  to  tire  your  hearers.  Pay  your  own  reckoning,  but  do  not  treat 
the  whole  company ;  this  being  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  people  do 
not  care  to  be  treated,  every  one  being  freely  convinced  that  he  has  where¬ 
withal  to  pay. 

Tell  stories  very  seldom,  and  absolutely  never  but  when  they  are  very  apt, 
and  very  short.  Omit  every  circumstance  that  is  not  material,  and  beware  of 
digressions  To  have  frequent  recourse  to  narrative,  betrays  great  want  of 
imagination. 
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Never  hold  anybody  by  the  button,  or  the  hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  onr  ; 
for,  if  people  are  not  willing  to  hear  you,  you  had  much  better  hold  3hur 
tongue  than  them. 

Take,  rather  than  give,  the  tone  of  the  company  you  are  in.  If  you  have 
parts,  you  will  show  them,  more  or  less,  upon  every  subject ;  and  if  you  have 
not,  you  had  better  talk  sillily  upon  a  subject  of  other  people’s,  than  of  your 
own  choosing. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  you  can,  in  mixed  companies,  argumentative,  polemical 
conversations  ;  which,  though  they  should  not,  yet  certainly  do,  indispose,  for 
a  time,  the  contesting  parties  towards  each  other ;  and  if  the  controversj' 
grows  warm  and  noisy,  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  some  genteel  levity  or 
joke.  I  quieted  such  a  conversation  hubbub  once,  by  representing  to  them 
that,  though  I  w'as  persuaded  none  there  present  would  repeat,  out  of  com¬ 
pany,  what  passed  in  it,  yet  I  could  not  answer  for  the  discretion  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  street,  who  must  necessarily  hear  all  that  was  said. 

Above  all  things,  and  upon  all  occasions,  avoid  speaking  of  yourself,  if  it 
be  possible.  Such  is  the  natural  pride  and  vanity  of  our  hearts,  that  it  per¬ 
petually  breaks  out,  even  in  people  of  the  best  parts,  in  all  the  various  modes 
and  figures  of  the  egotism. 

This  principle  of  vanity  and  pride  is  so  strong  in  human  nature,  that  it 
descends  even  to  the  lowest  objects ;  and  one  often  sees  people  angling  for 
praise,  when,  admitting  all  they  say  to  be  true  (which,  by  the  way,  iit  seldom 
is),  no  just  praise  is  to  be  sought.  One  man  aihrms  that  he  has  rode  past  an 
hundred  miles  in  six  hours.  Probably  it  is  a  lie ;  but  supposing  it  to  be  true, 
what  then  ?  Why,  he  is  a  very  good  post-boy,  that  is  all.  Another  asserts, 
and  probably  not  without  oaths,  that  he  has  drank  six  or  eight  bottles  of  wine 
at  a  sitting.  Out  of  charity,  I  will  believe  him  a  liar ;  for  if  I  do  not,  I  must 
think  him  a  beast. 

Always  look  people  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them ;  the  not  doing  it 
is  thought  to  imply  conscious  guilt;  besides  that,  you  lose  the  advantage  of 
observing,  by  their  countenances,  what  impression  your  discourse  makes  upon 
them.  In  order  to  know  people’s  real  sentiments,  I  trust  much  more  to  my 
eyes  than  to  my  ears;  for  they  can  say  whatever  they  have  a  mind  I  should 
hear;  but  they  can  seldom  help  looking  what  they  have  no  intention  I  should 
know. 

Neither  retail  nor  receive  scandal,  willingly  ;  for  though  the  defamation  of 
others  may  for  the  present  gratify  the  malignity  or  pride  of  our  hearts,  cool 
reflection  will  draw  very  disadvantageous  conclusions  from  such  a  disposition ; 
and  in  the  case  of  scandal,  as  in  that  of  robbery,  the  receiver  is  always  thousrht 
as  bad  as  the  thief. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  JUDGMENT  OF  OTHERS. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  inside  of  others,  study  your  own ;  but  men  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  very  much  alike ;  and  though  one  has  one  prevailing  passion,  and  an¬ 
other  has  another,  yet  their  operations  are  much  the  same ;  and  whatever  en¬ 
gages  or  disgusts,  pleases  or  offends  you  in  others,  will,  mutatis  mutandis, 
engage,  disgust,  please,  or  otfend  others  in  you.  Observe,  with  the  utmost 
attention,  all  the  operations  of  jmur  own  mind,  the  nature  of  j'our  passions, 
and  tlie  various  motives  that  determine  your  will,  and  you  may,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  know  all  mankind.  For  instance,  do  you  find  yourself  hurt  and  morti¬ 
fied  when  another  makes  you  feel  his  sujjeriority,  and  your  own  inferioritj’,  in 
knowledge,  parts,  rank,  or  fortune  ?  You  will  certainly  take  great  care  not  to 
make  a  person,  whose  good  will,  good  word,  interest,  esteem,  or  friendship 
you  would  gain,  feel  that  superiority  in  you,  in  case  you  have  it.  If  disagree¬ 
able  insinuations,  sly  sneers,  or  repeated  contradictions  tease  and  irritate  you, 
would  3'ou  use  them  wdiere  j’ou  wished  to  engage  and  please?  Surely  not; 
and  I  hope  5mu  wdsh  to  engage  and  please  almost  universally.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  of  saying  a  smart  or  witty  thing,  or  bon  7aot,  and  the  malicious  applause 
with  wdiich  it  is  commonlj'  received,  has  made  people  who  can  say  them,  and, 
still  oftener,  people  who  think  they  can,  but  yet  cannot,  and  yet  try,  more 
enemies,  and  implacable  ones,  too,  than  any  one  thing  that  I  know'  of.  When 
such  things,  then,  shall  happen  to  be  said  at  your  expense  (as  sometimes  they 
certainly  will),  reflect  seriously  upon  the  sentiments,  uneasiness,  anger,  and 
resentment  which  they  excite  in  you ;  and  consider  whether  it  can  be  prudent 
by  the  same  means  to  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  others  against  you.  It  is 
a  decided  folly  to  lose  a  friend  for  a  jest ;  but,  in  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  much 
less  degree  of  folly  to  make  an  enemy  of  an  iudiflerent  and  neutral  person  for 
the  sake  of  a  bon  mot. 
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SUGGESTIO-NS  BY  MEN  EMINENT  IN  LETTERS  AND  AEFAIES. 


LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM  PITT  (EARL  OP  CHATHAM)  TO  HIS  NEPHEW, 
THOMAS  PITT  (LORD  CAMELPORD),  WRITTEN  1751-71 

William  Pitt,  the  Great  Commoner  of  England,  as  he  was  gen¬ 
erally  spoken  of  until  this  honorably  won  designation  was  lost 
in  the  less  characteristic  title  of  Earl  of  Chatham  (conferred,  17G6), 
was  born  at  Boconnoc,  November  15,  1708.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton,  whence  he  went,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  to  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  From  ill  health,  he  left  the  university  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  made  a  tour  through  France  and  Italy.  On  his  return 
he  obtained  a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues,  and  entered  Parliament  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1735,  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  borough  of  Old 
Sarum,  which  was  the  property  of  his  family.  On  this  field  he  won 
the  reputation  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  which,  to  the  American 
as  well  as  the  English  mind,  is  the  goal  and  stimulus  of  the  highest 
talents,  properly  trained,  worthily  directed,  and  successfully  re¬ 
warded.  His  death  (May  11,  1777,  its  fatal  stroke  April  7)  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  one  of  his  outbursts  of  patriotic  eloquence, 
has  passed  into  the  keeping  of  painting  as  well  as  of  history. 

The  following  series  of  letters  were  addressed  by  their  author  to 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Pitt,  the  only  son  of  Thomas  Pitt  (the  Earl  of 
Chatham’s  eldest  brother),  of  Boconnoc,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall. 
He  was  born  in  March,  1737,  and  died  in  Florence  in  1793.  He  sat 
in  several  parliaments,  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  was  a  lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  1763,  and  created  Lord  Camelford  in  1783.  He  was 
married  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Pinkney  Wilkinson.  Their  only  son 
was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804,  and  their  only  daughter  was  married, 
in  1792,  to  William  Lord  Grenville.  The  letters  coming,  by  this 
marriage,  into  the  possession  of  Lord  Grenville,  were  first  published  I 
by  liim  in  1804,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  Bt.  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
‘whose  career  teaches  how  great  talents  may  be  most  successfully 
cultivated,  and  to  what  objects  they  may  most  honorably  be  di¬ 
rected.’ 

On  their  first  publication,  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  iv.)  justly 
observed:  ‘In  every  line  of  these  interesting  relics,  we  discover 
proof  that  Lord  Chatham  was  as  amiable  in  private  life  as  the  annals 
of  the  Old  and  New  World  proclaim  him  to  have  been  transoend- 
ently  great  in  the  management  of  affairs.’ 
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Chatham's  letters  to  his  hephew. 


The  original  edition  (1804)  was  introduced  by  Lord  Grenville  with 
the  following 

Preface. 

The  following  letters  were  addressed  hy  the  late  Lord  Chatham  to  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Pitt  (afterwards  Lord  Camelford),  then  at  Cambridge.  They  are 
few  in  number,  written  for  the  private  use  of  an  individual  during  a  short 
period  of  time,  and  containing  only  such  detached  observations  on  the  exten¬ 
sive  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  as  occasion  might  happen  to  suggest,  in  the 
course  of  familiar  correspondence.  Yet  even  these  imperfect  remains  will, 
undoubtedly,  be  received  by  the  public  with  no  co'mmon  interest,  as  well  from 
their  own  intrinsie  value,  as  from  the  picture  which  they  display  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  author.  The  editor’s  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  memory,  both  of  the 
person  by  whom  they  were  written  and  of  him  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
would  alone  have  rendered  him  desirous  of  making  these  papers  public.  But 
he  feels  a  much  higher  motive,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  by  such  a  publica¬ 
tion  the  inseparable  interests  of  learning,  virtue,  and  religion.  By  the 
writers  of  that  school  whose  philosophy  consists  in  the  degradation  of  virtue, 
it  has  often  been  triumphantly  declared,  that  no  excellence  of  character  can 
stand  the  test  of  close  observation ;  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  domestic 
servants,  or  to  liis  familiar  friends.  How  mueh  more  just,  as  well  as  more 
amiable  and  dignified,  is  the  opposite  sentiment,  delivered  to  us  in  the  words 
of  Plutarch,  atid  illustrated  throughout  all  his  writings  !  “  Real  virtue,”  says 

that  inimitable  moralist,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles,  “  is  most  loved  where  it  is 
most  nearly  seen:  and  no  respect  which  it  commands  from  strangers,  can 
equal  the  never  ceasing  admiration  it  excites  in  the  daily  intercourse  of 
domestic  life.” 

The  following  correspondence,  imperfect  as  it  is  (and  who  will  not  lament 
that  many  more  such  letters  are  not  preserved  ?),  exhibits  a  great  orator, 
statesman  and  patriot,  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  relations  of  private 
society.  Not  as  in  the  cabinet  or  the  senate,  enforcing,  by  a  vigorous  and 
commanding  eloquence,  those  councils  to  which  his  country  owed  her  pre¬ 
eminence  and  glory ;  but  implanting  with  parental  kindness,  into  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  youth,  seeds  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  ripened  into  full 
maturity  in  the  character  of  a  most  accomplished  man :  directing  him  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  as  the  best  instrument  of  action  \  teaching  him,  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  to  strengthen  and  establish  in  his  heart  those 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  which  were  congenial  to  it;  and,  above  all,  ex¬ 
horting  him  to  regulate  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life  by  the  predominant  in¬ 
fluence  of  gratitude  and  obedience  to  God,  as  the  only  sure  groundwork  of 
every  human  duty. 

What  parent,  anxious  for  the  character  and  success  of  a  son,  born  to  any 
liberal  station  in  this  great  and  free  country,  would  not,  in  all  that  related  to 
his  education,  gladly  have  resorted  to  the  advice  of  such  a  man?^  What 
youthful  spirit,  animated  by  any  desire  of  future  excellence,  and  looking  for 
the  gratifleation  of  that  desire  in  the  pursuits  of  honorable  ambition,  or  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  upright,  active,  and  useful  life,  would  not  embrace 
with  transport  any  opportunity  of  listening  on  such  a  subject  to  the  lessons  of 
Lord  Chatham  ?  They  are  here  before  him.  Not  delivered  with  the  authority 
of  a  preceptor  or  a  parent,  but  tempered  by  the  affection  of  a  friend  towards 
a  disposition  and  cliaracter  well  entitled  to  such  regard. 

On  that  disposition  and  character  the  editor  forbears  to  enlarge.  Their  best 
panegyric  will  be  found  in  the  following  pa_^es.  Lord  Camelford  is  there 
described  sueh  as  Lord  Chatham  judged  him  in  the  first  dawn  of  his  youth, 
and  such  as  he  eontinued  to  his  latest  hour.  The  same  suavity  of  manners 
and  steadiness  of  principle,  the  same  correctness  of  judgment  and  integrity  of 
heart,  distinguished  him  through  life;  and  the  same  affectionate  attachment 
from  those  who  knew  him  best,  has  followed  him  beyond  the  grave. 

It  will  be  obvioias  to  every  reader,  on  the  slightest  perusal  of  the  following 
letters,  that  they  were  never  intended  to  comprise  a  perfect  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  even  for  the  short  portion  of  time  to  which  they  relate.  _  Many  points  in 
which  they  will  be  found  deficient,  were  undoubtedly  supplied  by  frequent 
oi)portunities  of  personal  intercourse,  and  much  was  left  to  the  general  rules 
of  study  established  at  an  English  university.  Still  less,  therefore,  should 
the  temporary  advice  addressed  to  an  individual,  whose  previous  edircation  had 
labored  under  some  disadvantage,  be  understood  as  a  general  dissuasive  from 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  literature.  The  sentiments  of  Lord  Chatham  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  any  such  opinion.  The  manner  in  which,  even  in  these 
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letters,  lie  speaks  of  the  first  of  poets,  and  the  greatest  of  orators:  and  the 
stress  which  he  lays  on  the  benetits  to  be  derived  from  their  immortal  works, 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  his  judgment  on  this  important  point.  That  judgment 
was  afterwards  most  unequivocally  manifested,  when  he  w'as  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  with  a  still  higher  interest,  not  only  as  a  friend  and 
guardian,  but  also  as  a  father. 

“I  call  that,”  says  Milton,  “a  complete  and  generous  education,  which  fits 
a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  war.”  This  is  the  purpose  to  which  all 
knowledge  is  subordinate ;  the  test  of  all  intellectual  and  moral  excellence. 
It  is  the'end  to  which  the  lessons  of  Lord  Chatham  are  uniformly  directed. 
May  they  contribute  to  promote  and  encourage  its  pursuit!  Recommended, 
as  they  must  be,  to  the  heart  of  every  reader,  by  their  vfarmth  of  sentiment 
and  eloquence  of  language ;  deriving  additional  weight  from  the  affectionate 
interest  by  which  they  were  dictated;  and  most  of  all,  enforced  by  the 
influence  of  his  great  example,  and  the  authority  of  his  venerable  name. 


LETTER  I. 


September,  1751. 

My  Dear  Child, — I  am  extremely  pleased  with  your  translation,  now  it  is 
written  over  fair.  It  is  very  close  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  done,  in 
many  places,  with  much  spirit,  as  well  as  the  numbers  not  lame  or  rough. 
However,  an  attention  to  Mr.  Pope’s  numbers  will  make  you  avoid  some  ill 
sounds,  and  hobbling  of  the  verse,  by  only  transposing  a  word  or  two,  in  many 
instances.  I  have,  upon  reading  the  Eclogue  over  again,  altered  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  lines,  in  order  to  bring  them  nearer  to  the  Latin,  as  well  as  to 
render  some  beauty  which  is  contained  in  the  repetition  of  words  in  tender 
passages.  You  give  me  great  pleasure,  my  dear  child,  in  the  progress  you 
have  made.  I  will  recommend  to  Mr.  Leech  to  carry  you  quite  through 
Virgil’s  .^neid,  from  beginning  to  ending.  Pray  show  him  this  letter,  with 
my  service  to  him,  and  thanks  for  his  care  of  3mu.  For  English  poetry,  I 
recommend  Pope’s  translation  of  Homer,  and  Dryden’s  Fables  in  particular. 
I  am  not  sure  if  they  are  not  called  Tales  instead  of  Fables.  Your  cousin, 
whom,  I  am  sure,  you  can  overtake  if  you  will,  has  read  Virgil’s  ^neid  quite 
through,  and  much  of  Horace’s  Epistles.  Terence’s  plays  I  would  also  de¬ 
sire  Mr.  Leech  to  make  jmu  perfect  master  of.  Tour  cousin  has  read  them  all. 
Go  on,  my  dear,  and  you  will  at  least  equal  him.  You  are  so  good  that  I  have 
nothing  to  wish  but  that  you  may  be  directed  to  proper  books ;  and  I  trust  to 
your  spirit,  and  desire  to  be  praised  for  things  that  deserve  praise,  for  the 
figure  you  will  hereafter  make.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  child. 

Your  most  afiectionate  Uncle, 

William  Pitt. 


LETTER  II. 

Bath,  Oct.  12,  1751. 

My  Dear  Nephew, — As  I  have  been  moving  about  from  place  to  place, 
your  letter  reached  me  here,  at  Bath,  but  very  lately,  after  making  a  consider¬ 
able  circuit  to  find  me.  I  should  have  otherwise,  my  dear  child,  returned  you 
thanks  for  the  very  great  pleasure  you  have  given  me,  long  before  now.  The 
vei-y  good  account  you  give  me  of  your  studies,  and  that  delivered  in  very 
good  Latin,  for  your  time,  has  filled  me  with  the  highest  expectation  of  your 
future  improvements.  I  see  the  foundations  so  well  laid,  that  I  do  not  make 
the  least  doubt  but  you  will  become  a  perfect  good  scholar ;  and  have  the 
pleasure  and  applause  that  will  attend  the  several  advantages  hereafter,  in 
the  future  course  of  your  life,  that  you  can  only  acquire  now  by  your  emula¬ 
tion  and  noble  labors  in  the  pursuit  of  learning,  and  of  every  acquirement 
that  is  to  make  you  superior  to  other  gentlemen.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you 
have  begun  Homer’s  Iliad,  and  have  made  so  great  a  progress  in  Virgil.  I  hope 
you  taste  and  love  those  authors  particularly.  You  cannot  read  them  too 
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much :  they  are  not  only  the  two  greatest  poets,  but  they  contain  the  finest 
lessons  for  your  age  to  imbibe :  lessons  of  honor,  courage,  disinterestedness, 
love  of  truth,  command  of  temper,  gentleness  of  behavior,  humanity,  and,  in 
one  word,  virtue  in  its  true  signification.  Go  on,  my  dear  nephew,  and  drink 
as  deep  as  you  can  of  these  divine  springs :  the  pleasure  of  the  draught  is 
equal,  at  least,  to  the  prodigious  advantages  of  it  to  the  heart  and  morals.  I 
hope  you  will  drink  them,  as  somebody  does  in  Virgil  of  another  sort  of  cup : 

‘  Ille  impiger  hausit  spumantem  pateram  ’  (Quickly  he  drained  the  flowing 
bowl.)  I  shall  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  know  what  au¬ 
thors  give  you  most  pleasure.  I  desire  my  seiwice  to  Mr.  Leech ;  pray  tell 
him  I  will  write  to  him  soon  about  yor^r  studies. 

LETTER  III. 

Bath,  Jan.  12,  1754. 

My  dear  Neitiew, — Tour  letter  from  Cambridge  affords  me  many  vei*y 
sensible  pleasures :  first,  that  you  are  at  last  in  a  proper  place  for  study  and 
improvement,  instead  of  losing  any  more  of  that  most  precious  thing,  time, 
in  London;  in  the  next  place,  that  you  seem  pleased  with  the  particular 
society  you  are  iilaced  in,  and  with  the  gentleman  to  whose  care  and  instruc¬ 
tions  you  are  committed ;  and,  above  all,  I  applaud  the  sound,  right  sense  and 
love  of  virtue  which  appears  through  your  whole  letter.  You  are  already 
possessed  of  the  true  clue  to  guide  you  through  this  dangerous  and  perplex¬ 
ing  part  of  life’s  journey,  the  years  of  education ;  and  upon  which  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  all  the  rest  of  your  days  will  infallibly  depend.  I  say  you  have 
the  true  clue  to  guide  you  In  the  maxim  you  lay  down  in  your  letter  to  me, 
namely,  that  the  use  of  leaniing  is  to  render  a  man  more  wise  and  virtuous, 
not  merely  to  make  him  more  learned.  Made  tua  virtute ;  “  Go  on  and  pros¬ 
per.”  Go  on,  my  dear  boy,  by  this  golden  rule,  and  you  cannot  fail  to 
become  everj'thing  your  generous  heart  prompts  you  to  wish  to  be,  and  that 
mine  most  affectionately  wishes  for  you.  There  is  but  one  danger  in  your 
way,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  natural  enough  to  your  age — the  love  of  pleasure, 
or  the  fear  of  close  application  and  laborious  diligence.  With  thq  last,  there 
is  nothing  you  may  not  conquer;  and  the  first  is  sure  to  conquer  and  enslave 
whoever  does  not  strenuously  and  generously  resist  the  first  allurements  of  it, 
lest,  by  small  indulgences,  he  fall  under  the  yoke  of  irresistible  habit. 
Vitanda  est  improba  siren,  desidia;  {'■‘■Avoid  that  %ix}ly  syren,  idleness'^),  I 
desire  may  be  affixed  to  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and  to  the  walls  of  your 
chambers.  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you  never  can  make  any  progress  worth 
talking  of.  Another  rule  is,  if  you  do  not  set  apart  your  hours  of  read¬ 
ing,  and  never  suffer  yourself  or  any  one  else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your 
days  will  slip  through  your  hands  unprofltably  and  frivolously ;  unpraised  by 
all  you  wish  to  please,  and  really  unenjoyable  to  yourself.  Be  assured,  what¬ 
ever  you  take  from  pleasure,  amusements,  or  indolence,  for  these  first  few 
years  of  your  life,  will  repay  you  a  hundred-fold  in  the  pleasures,  honors,  and 
advantages  of  all  the  remainder  of  your  days.  My  heart  is  so  full  of  the 
most  earnest  desire  that  you  should  do  Avell,  that  I  find  my  letter  has  run  into 
some  length,  which  you  will,  I  know,  be  so  good  as  to  excuse.  There  remains 
now  nothing  to  trouble  you  with,  but  a  little  plan  for  the  beginning  of  your 
studies,  which  I  desire,  in  a  particular  manner,  may  be  exactly  followed  in 
every  title.  Tou  are  to  qualify  yourself  for  the  part  in  society  to  which  your 
birth  and  estate  call  you.  Tou  are  to  be  a  gentleman  of  such  learning  and 
qualifications  as  may  distinguish  you  in  the  service  of  your  country  hereafter ; 
not  a  pedant,  who  reads  only  to  be  called  learned,  instead  of  considering 
learning  only  as  an  instrument  for  action.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  my  dear 
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nephew,  who  have  gone  before  you,  to  point  out  to  you  the  dangers  in  your 
road ;  to  guard  you  against  such  things  as  I  experience  my  ovm  defects  to 
arise  from;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  I  have  had  any  little  successes  in  the 
world,  to  guide  you  to  what  I  have  drawn  many  helps  from.  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman  who  is  your  tutor,  but  I  dare  saj^  he  is 
overy  way  equal  to  such  a  charge,  which  I  think  no  small  one.  You  will  com¬ 
municate  this  letter  to  him,  and  1  hope  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  concur  with 
me,  as  to  the  course  of  study  I  desire  you  may  begin  with ;  and  that  such 
books,  and  such  only,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  may  be  read.  The}''  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Euclid;  a  course  of  Logic;  a  course  of  Experimental  Philosophy; 
Locke’s  Conduct  of  the  Understanding;  his  Treatise  also  on  the  Understand¬ 
ing  ;  his  Treatise  on  Government,  and  Letters  on  Toleration.  I  desire,  for  the 
present,  no  books  of  poetry  but  Horace  and  Yirgil ;  of  Horace,  the  Odes,  but 
above  all,  the  Epistles,  and  Ars  Poetica.  These  parts,  Nocturna,  versatc  manu, 
versate  diurna.  Tully  de  Ofiiciis,  de  Amicitia,  de  Senectute ;  his  Catilinarian 
Oration  and  Philippics.  Sallust.  At  leisure  hours,  an  abridgement  of  the 
history  of  England  to  be  run  through,  in  order  to  settle  in  the  mind  a  general 
chronological  order  and  series  of  principal  events  and  succession  of  kings ; 
proper  books  of  English  history,  on  the  true  principles  of  our  hapj)y  consti¬ 
tution,  shall  be  pointed  out  afterwards.  Burnett’s  History  of  the  Ptoforma- 
tion,  abridged  by  himself,  to  be  read  with  great  care.  Father  Paul  {Sarpi’s 
History,  with  Notes  and  Observations  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssail,  London,  1727) 
on  beneficiary  matters,  in  English.  A  French  master,  and  only  Moliere’s  Plays 
to  be  read  with  him,  or  by  yourself,  till  you  have  gone  through  them  all.  Spec¬ 
tators,  especially  Mr.  Addison’s  papers,  to  be  read  very  frequently  at  broken 
times  in  your  room.  I  make  it  my  request  that  you  will  forbear*  drawing, 
totally,  while  you  are  at  Cambridge ;  and  not  meddle  with  Greek,  otherwise 
than  to  know  a  little  the  etymology  of  words  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  French ; 
nor  to  meddle  with  Italian.  I  hope  this  little  course  will  soon  be  run  through. 
I  intend  it  as  a  general  foundation  for  many  things,  of  infinite  utility,  to  come 
as  soon  as  this  is  finished. 

LETTER  IV. 

Bath,  Jan.  14,  1754. 

My  dear  Nephew, — You  will  hardly  have  read  over  one  very  long  letter 
from  me  before  you  are  troubled  with  a  second.  I  intended  to  have  written 
soon,  but  I  do  it  the  sooner  on  account  of  your  letter  to  your  aunt,  which  she 
transmitted  to  me  here.  If  anything,  my  dear  boy,  could  have  happened  to 
raise  you  higher  in  my  esteem,  and  to  endear  you  more  to  me,  it  is  the 
amiable  abhorrence  you  feel  for  the  scene  of  vice  and  folly  (and  of  real 
misery  and  perdition,  under  the  false  notion  of  pleasure  and  spirit),  which  has 
opened  to  you  at  your  college,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  manly,  brave,  gener¬ 
ous,  and  wise  resolution  and  true  spirit  with  which  you  resisted  and  repulsed 
the  first  attempts  upon  a  mind  and  heart,  I  thank  God,  infinitely  too  firm  and 
noble,  as  well  as  too  elegant  and  enlightened,  to  be  in  any  danger  of  yielding 
to  such  contemptible  and  wretched  corruptions.  You  charm  me  with  the 


=•=  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  note  to  the  first  edition  of  1804,  remarks 
This  plan,  drawn  up  for  one  whose  previous  education  had  not  been  systematic, 
does  not  claim  to  be  complete.  Lord  Chatham  had  a  high  appreciation  of  Grecian 
literature,  and  Earl  Stanhope,  in  his  life  of  William  Pitt,  quotes  Bishop  Tomline: 
“  It  was  by  Lord  Chatham’s  particular  desire  that  Thucydides  was  the  first  Greek 
book  which  Mr.  Pitt  read  after  he  came  to  college.  The  only  other  wish  ever  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  lordship,  relative  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  studies,  was,  that  I  would  read  Poly¬ 
bius  with  him.” 
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description  of  Mr.  Wlieeler,  and  while  you  say  you  could  adore  him,  I  could 
adore  you  for  the  natural,  genuine  love  of  virtue  which  speaks  in  all  you  feel, 
say,  or  do.  As  to  your  companions,  let  this  be  your  rule:  Cultivate  the 
acquaintance  'with  Mr.  Wheeler  which  you  have  so  fortunately  begun ;  and,  in 
general,  be  sure  to  associate  with  men  much  older  than  yourself;  scholars, 
whenever  you  can ;  but  always  with  men  of  decent  and  honorable  lives.  As 
their  age  and  learning,  superior  both  to  your  own,  must  necessarily,  in  good 
sense,  and  in  the  view  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  them,  entitle  them  to  all 
deference,  and  submission  of  your  lights  to  theirs,  you  will  particularly  prac¬ 
tice  that  first  and  greatest  rule  for  pleasing  in  conversation,  as  well  as  for 
drawing  instruction  and  improvement  from  the  company  of  one’s  superior  in 
age  and  knowledge,  namely,  to  be  a  patient,  attentive,  and  well-bred  hearer, 
and  to  answer  with  modesty ;  to  deliver  your  own  opinions  sparingly  and  with 
proper  difiidence;  and  if  you  are  forced  to  desire  farther  information  or 
explanation  on  a  point,  to  do  it  with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you 
give ;  or,  if  obliged  to  differ,  to  do  it  with  all  possible  candor,  and  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  desire  to  find  and  ascertain  truth,  with  an  entire  indifierence  to  the  side 
on  which  that  truth  is  to  be  found.  There  is,  likewise,  a  particular  attention 
required  to  contradict  with  good  manners ;  such  as,  begging  pardon,  begging 
leave  to  doubt,  and  such  like  phrases.  Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  an 
absolute  silence  for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  approving  such  a  taciturn¬ 
ity,  but  I  highly  recommend  the  end  and  intent  of  Pythagoras’  injunction; 
which  is  to  dedicate  the  first  parts  of  life  more  to  hear  and  learn,  in  order  to 
collect  materials  out  of  which  to  form  opinions  founded  on  proper  lights,  and 
well  examined  sound  principles,  than  to  be  presuming,  prompt,  and  flippant 
in  hazarding  one’s  own  slight  crude  notions  of  things,  and  thereby  exposing 
the  nakedness  and  emptiness  of  the  mind,  like  a  house  opened  to  company 
before  it  is  fitted  either  with  necessaries,  or  ornaments  for  their  reception  and 
entertainment.  And  not  only  will  this  disgrace  follow  from  such  temerity 
and  presumption,  but  a  more  serious  danger  is  sure  to  ensue,  that  is,  the  em¬ 
bracing  errors  for  truth,  prejudices  for  principles  ;  and  when  that  is  once  done 
(no  matter  how  vainly  and  weakly),  the  adhering,  perhaps,  to  false  and  dan¬ 
gerous  notions,  only  because  one  has  declared  for  them,  and  submitting,  for 
life,  the  understanding  and  conscience  to  a  yoke  of  base  and  servile  preju¬ 
dices,  vainly  taken  up  and  absolutely  retained.  This  will  never  be  your 
danger ;  but  I  thought  it  not  amiss  to  offer  these  reflections  to  your  thoughts. 
As  to  your  manner  of  behaving  toward  these  unhappy  young  gentlemen  you 
describe,  let  it  be  manly  and  easy ;  decline  their  parties  with  civility ;  retort 
railery  wuth  railery,  always  tempered  with  good  breeding ;  if  they  banter  your 
regularity,  order,  decency,  and  love  of  study,  banter,  in  return,  their  neglect 
of  them ;  and  venture  to  own  frankly,  that  you  came  to  learn  what  you  can, 
not  to  follow  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  pleasure.  In  short,  let  your  exter¬ 
nal  behavior  to  them  be  as  full  of  politeness  and  ease  as  your  inward  estima¬ 
tion  of  them  is  full  of  pity,  mixed  with  contempt.  1  come  now  to  the  part  of 
the  advice  I  have  to  offer  you,  which  most  nearly  concerns  your  welfare,  and 
upon  which  every  good  and  honorable  purpose  of  your  life  will  assuredly 
turn ;  I  mean  the  keeping  up  in  your  heart  the  true  sentiments  of  religion.  If 
you  are  not  right  towards  God,  you  can  never  be  so  towards  man ;  the  noblest 
sentiment  of  the  human  breast  is  here  brought  to  the  test.  Is  gratitude  in 
the  number  of  a  man’s  virtues  ?  If  it  be,  the  highest  benefactor  demands  the 
warmest  returns  of  gratitude,  love,  and  praise:  Ingratum  qui  dixerit,  omnia 
dixit  (“  When  you  have  spoken  ingratitude^  you  have  spoken  everything  ”).  If 
a  man  wants  this  virtue,  where  there  are  infinite  obligations  to  excite  and 
quicken  it,  he  will  be  likely  to  want  all  others  toward  his  fellow  creatures, 
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whose  utmost  gifts  are  poor  compared  to  those  he  daily  receives  at  the  hands 
of  his  never-failing  Almighty  friend.  ‘  Keinember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  jmuth,’  is  big  with  the  deepest  wisdom ;  ‘  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  wisdom;  and,  an  upright  heart,  that  is  understanding.’  This  is  eter¬ 
nally  true,  whether  the  wits  and  rakes  of  Cambridge  allow  it  or  not ;  nay,  I 
must  add  of  this  religious  wisdom,  ‘  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace,’  whatever  your  young  gentlemen  of  pleasure  may  think  of 
a  tainted  health  and  battered  constitution.  Hold  fast,  therefore,  by  this  sheet- 
anchor  of  happiness,  religion ;  you  will  often  want  it  in  the  times  of  most 
danger,  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life.  Cherish  true  religion  as  preciously 
as  jmu  will  ily  with  abhorrence  and  contempt  superstition  and  enthusiasm.* 
The  first  is  the  perfection  and  glory  of  the  human  nature ;  the  two  last,  the 
depravation  and  disgrace  of  it.  Kemember,  the  essence  of  religion  is  a  heart 
void  of  offence  towards  God  and  man ;  not  subtle,  speculative  opinions,  but  an 
active  vital  principle  of  faith.  The  words  of  a  heathen  were  so  fine  that  I 
must  give  them  to  you : 

Compositum  Jus,  fasque  animi ;  eanctosque  receasus 
Mentis,  et  inoctum  generoso  pectis  honesto.t 

Go  on,  my  dear  child,  in  the  admirable  disj)Ositions  you  have  toward  all  that 
is  right  and  good,  and  make  yourself  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  world ! 
I  have  neither  paper  nor  words  to  tell  you  how  tenderly  I  am  yours. 

LETTER  V, 

Bath,  Jum.  24,  1754. 

I  will  lose  not  a  moment  before  I  return  my  most  tender  and  warm  thanks 
to  the  most  amiable,  valuable,  and  noble-minded  of  youths,  for  the  infinite 
pleasure  his  letter  gives  me.  My  dear  nephew,  what  a  beautiful  thing  is 
genuine  goodness,  and  how  lovely  does  the  hnman  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity  (in  a  nature  as  happy  as  yours),  before  the  taints  of  a  corrupted  world 
have  touched  it !  To  guard  you  from  the  fatal  effects  of  all  the  dangers  that 
surround  and  beset  youth  (and  many  there  are),  I  thank  God,  is  become  my 
pleasing  and  very  important  charge ;  your  own  choice,  and  our  nearness  in 
blood,  and,  still  more,  a  nearer  and  dearer  relation  of  hearts,  which  I  feel 
between  us,  all  cfoncur  to  make  it  so.  I  shall  seek,  then,  every  occasion,  my 
dear  young  friend,  of  being  useful  to  you,  by  offering  3’’ou  those  lights  which 
one  must  have  lived  some  years  in  the  wozdd  to  see  the  full  force  and  extent 
of,  and  which  the  best  mind  and  clearest  understanding  wall  suggest  imper- 

*  Lord  Grenville  remarks,  in  a  note  (1804) : 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Pericles,  notices  the  benefit  which  that  great  statesman 
derived  from  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  as  taught  by  Anaxageras.  “  The  lessons 
of  Anaxageras  gave  elevation  to  his  soul  and  sublimity  to  his  eloquence ;  they  diffused 
over  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  a  temperate  and  majestic  grandeur ;  taught  him  to  raise 
his  thoughts  from  the  works  of  Nature  to  the  contemplation  of  that  Perfect  and  Pure 
Intelligence  from  which  they  originate,  and  instilled  into  his  mind,  instead  of  the  dark 
and  fearful  superstition  of  his  times,  that  piety  which  is  confirmed  by  Reason,  and 
animated  by  Hope.” 

t  Perseus,  Sat.  I.,  thus  translated  by  Dryden ; 

A  soul  where  laws  both  human  and  divine, 

In  practice  more  than  speculation  shine ; 

A  genuine  virtue  of  a  vigorous  kind. 

Pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  mind. 

Gifibrd,  in  his  translation  of  these  lines,  appends  the  remark :  “  These  two  lines  are 
not  only  the  quintessence  of  sanctity,  but  of  language.  Closeness  cramps,  and  para¬ 
phrase  enfeebles  their  sense.” 
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fectly,  in  any  case,  and  in  the  most  difficult,  delicate,  and  essential  points, 
perhaps  not  at  all,  till  experience,  that  dear-bought  instructor,  comes  to  our 
assistance.  What  I  shall,  therefore,  make  my  task  (a  happy,  delightful  task, 
if  I  prove  a  safeguard  to  so  much  opening  virtue),  is  to  he,  for  some  years, 
what  you  cannot  he  to  yourself,  your  experience;  experience  anticipated,  and 
ready  digested  for  your  use.  Thus  we  will  endeavor,  my  dear  ehild,  to  join 
the  two  hest  seasons  of  life,  to  establish  your  virtue  and  your  happiness  upon 
solid  foundations.  So  much  in  general.  I  will  now,  my  clear  nephew,  say  a 
few  things  to  you  upon  a  matter  where  you  have  surprisingly  little  to  learn, 
considering  you  have  seen  nothing  hut  Boconnoc  ;  I  mean  behavior. 

Behavior  is  of  infinite  advantage  or  prejudice  to  a  man,  as  he  happens  to 
have  formed  it  to  a  graceful,  noble,  engaging  and  proper  manner,  or  to  a  vul¬ 
gar,  coarse,  ill-bred,  or  awkward  and  ungentecl  one.  Behavior,  though  an  ex¬ 
ternal  thing,  which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  body  than  to  the  mind,  is 
certainly  founded  in  considerable  virtues  :  though  I  have  known  instances  of 
good  men  with  something  very  revolting  and  ofiensive  in  their  manner  of 
behavior,  especially  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  naturally  very 
awkward  and  ungentcel;  and  which  their  mistaken  friends  have  helped  to 
confirm  them  in,  by  telling  them  they  were  above  such  trifles  as  being  genteel, 
dancing,  fencing,  riding,  and  doing  all  manly  exercises,  with  grace  and  vigor. 
As  if  the  body,  because  inferior,  were  not  a  part  of  the  composition  of  man ; 
and  the  proper,  easy,  ready,  and  graceful  use  of  himself,  both  in  mind  and 
limb,  did  not  go  to  make  up  the  character  of  an  accomplished  man.  You  are 
in  no  danger  of  falling  into  this  preposterous  error;  and  I  had  a  great 
pleasure  in  finding  you,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  London,  so  well  disposed  by 
nature,  and  so  properly  attentive  to  make  yourself  genteel  in  person,  and  well 
bred  in  behavior.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  taken  a  fencing  master;  that 
exercise  will  give  you  some  manly,  firm,  and  graceful  attitudes ;  open  your 
chest,  place  your  head  upright,  and  plant  you  well  upon  your  legs.  As  to 
the  use  of  the  sword,  it  is  well  to  know  it;  but  remember,  my  dearest 
nephew,  it  is  a  science  of  defence,  and  that  a  sword  can  never  be  employed, 
by  the  hand  of  a  man  of  virtue,  in  any  other  cause.  As  to  the  carriage  of 
your  person,  be  particularly  careful,  as  you  are  tall  and  thin,  not  to  get  a 
habit  of  stooping;  nothing  has  so  poor  a  look;  above  all  things,  avoid  con. 
tracting  any  peculiar  gesticulations  of  the  body,  or  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face.  It  is  rare  to  see  in  any  one  a  graceful  laughter ;  it  is  generally 
better  to  smile  tljan  to  laugh  out,  especially  to  contract  a  habit  of  laughing  at 
small  or  no  jokes.  Sometimes  it  would  be  aflfectation,  or  worse,  mere  morose¬ 
ness,  not  to  laugh  heartily,  when  the  truly  ridiculous  circumstances  of  an 
incident,  or  the  true  pleasantry  and  wit  of  a  thing,  call  for  and  justify  it ;  but 
the  trick  of  laughing  frivolously  is,  by  all  means,  to  be  avoided :  Risu  inepto, 
res  ineptior  nulla  est  (Nothing  is  so  silly  as  a  silly  laugh.) 

Now,  as  to  politeness :  many  have  attempted  definitions ;  I  believe  it  is  best 
to  be  known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  comprise  it.  I  would, 
however,  venture  to  call  it  henevolence  in  tinfles,  or  the  preference  of  others 
to  ourselves  in  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  A 
better  place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped  at  table,  etc., 
what  is  it  but  sacrificing  ourselves  in  such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleas¬ 
ure  of  others?  And  this  constitutes  true  politeness.  It  is  a  perpetual 
attention  (by  habit  it  grows  easy  and  natural  to  us)  to  the  little  wants  of  those 
we  are  with,  by  which  we  either  prevent  or  remove  them.  Bowing,  ceremoni¬ 
ous,  formal  compliments,  stiff  civilities,  will  never  be  politeness ;  that  must 
be  easy,  natural,  unstudied,  manly,  noble.  And  what  will  give  this  but  a 
mind  benevolent  and  perpetually  attentive  to  exert  that  amiable  disposition  in 
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trifles  to'U'ard  all  you  converse  and  live  with  ?  Benevolence  in  greater  matters 
takes  a  higher  name,  and  is  the  queen  of  virtues.  Nothing  is  so  incompatible 
with  politeness  as  any  trick  of  absence  of  mind.  I  would  trouble  you  with  a 
word  or  two  more  upon  some  branches  of  behavior,  which  have  a  more 
serious  moral  obligation  in  them  than  those  of  mere  politeness,  which  are 
equally  important  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  I  mean  a  proper  behavior, 
adapted  to  the  respective  relations  we  stand  in  toward  the  different  ranks  of 
superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors.  Let  your  behavior  towards  superiors  in 
dignity,  age,  learning,  or  any  distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect, 
deference,  and  modesty.  Toward  equals,  nothing  becomes  a  man  so  well  as 
well-bred  ease,  polite  freedom,  generous  frankness,  manly  spirit,  always 
tempered  with  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner,  noble  sincerity,  candor, 
and  openness  of  heart,  qualified  and  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  jirudencc, 
and  ever  limited  by  a  grateful  regard  to  secrecy  in  all  things  entrusted  to  it, 
and  an  inviolable  attachment  to  your  word.  To  inferiors,  gentleness,  conde¬ 
scension,  and  affability  is  the  only  dignity.  Towards  servants,  never  accustom 
yourself  to  rough  and  passionate  language.  When  they  are  good,  we  should 
consider  them  as  huniilcs  amici,  as  fellow  Christians,  ut  conservi;  and  when 
they  are  bad,  pity,  admonish,  and  part  with  them,  if  incorrigible.  On  all 
occasions  beware,  my  dear  child,  of  anger,  that  demon,  that  destroyer  of  our 
peace. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est,  animum  rege,  qui  nisi  paret 

Imperat ;  banc  frenis,  bunc  tu  compesce  catena—* 

LETTER  VI. 

Bath,  Feh.  3,  1754. 

Nothing  can  or  ought  to  give  me  a  higher  satisfaction,  than  the  obliging 
manner  in  which  my  dear  nephew  receives  my  most  sincere  and  affectionate 
endeavors  to  be  of  use  to  him.  You  much  overrate  the  obligation,  whatever 
it  be,  which  youth  has  to  those  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  the  world  before 
them,  for  their  friendly  advice  how  to  avoid  the  inconveniences,  dangers,  and 
evils  which  they  themselves  may  have  run  upon  for  want  of  such  timely 
warnings,  and  to  seize,  cultivate,  and  carry  forward  toward  perfection,  those 
advantages,  graces,  virtues,  and  felicities,  which  thej^  may  have  totally  missed, 
or  stopped  short  in  the  generous  pursuit.  To  lend  this  helping  hand  to  those 
who  are  beginning  to  tread  the  slippery  way,  seems,  at  best,  but  an  office  of 
common  humanity  to  all;  but  to  withhold  it  from  one  we  truly  love,  and 
whose  heart  and  mind  bear  every  genuine  mark  of  the  very  soil  proper  for  all 
the  amiable,  manly,  and  generous  virtues  to  take  root,  and  bear  their 
heavenly  fruit;  inward,  conscious  peace,  fame  amongst  men,  public  love, 
temiDoral  and  eternal  happiness ;  to  withhold  it,  I  say,  in  such  an  instance, 
would  deserve  the  worst  of  names.  I  am  greatly  pleased,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  you  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  I  do  not  mean  to  impose  any 
yoke  of  authority  upon  your  understanding  and  conviction.  I  wish  to  warn, 
admonish,  instruct,  enlighten,  and  convince  your  reason ;  and  so  determine 
your  judgment  to  right  things,  when  you  shall  be  made  to  see  that  they  are 
right ;  not  to  overbear  and  impel  you  to  adopt  anything  before  you  perceive 
it  to  be  right  or  wrong,  by  the  force  of  authority.  I  hear,  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure,  that  Loeke  lay  before  you  when  you  last  wrote  to  me ;  and  I  like  the 
observation  you  make  from  him,  that  we  must  use  our  own  reason,  not  that 
of  another,  if  we  would  deal  fairly  by  ourselves,  and  hope  to  enjoy  a  peaceful 


♦Horace,  tbua  rendered  by  Francis: 

‘  Anger’s  a  shorter  madness  of  the  mind 
Subdue  the  tyrant,  and  in  fetters  bind.  ’ 
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and  contented  conscience.  This  precept  is  traly  worthy  o^  the  dignity  of 
rational  natures.  But  here,  my  dear  child,  let  me  offer  one  distinction  to  you, 
and  it  is  of  much  moment.  It  is  this :  Mr.  Locke’s  precept  is  applicable  only 
to  such  opinions  as  regard  moral  or  religious  obligations,  and  which,  as  such, 
our  own  consciences  alone  can  judge  and  determine  for  ourselves :  matters  of 
mere  expediency,  that  affect  neither  honor,  morality,  or  religion,  were  not  in 
that  great  and  wise  man’s  view :  such  are  the  usages,  forms,  manners,  modes, 
proprieties,  decorums,  and  all  those  numberless  ornamental  little  acquire¬ 
ments,  and  genteel,  well-bred  attentions,  which  constitute  a  proper,  graceful, 
amiable,  and  noble  behavior.  In  matters  of  this  kind,  I  am  sure,  your  own 
reason,  to  which  I  shall  always  refer  you,  will  at  once  tell  you  that  you  must, 
at  first,  make  use  of  the  experience  of  others ;  in  effect,  see  with  tlieir  eyes, 
or  not  be  able  to  see  at  all ;  for  the  ways  of  the  world,  as  to  its  usages  and  ex¬ 
terior  manners,  as  well  as  to  all  things  of  expediency  and  prudential  consider¬ 
ations,  a  moment’s  reflection  will  convince  a  mind  as  right  as  yours,  must 
necessarily  be,  to  inexperienced  youth,  with  ever  so  fine  natural  parts,  a  terra 
incognita.  As  you  would  not,  therefore,  attempt  to  form  notions  of  China  or 
Persia  but  from  those  who  have  travelled  these  countries,  and  the  fidelity  and 
sagacity  of  whose  relations  you  can  trust ;  so  will  you  as  little,  I  trust,  pre¬ 
maturely  form  notions  of  your  own  concerning  that  usage  of  the  world  (as  it 
is  called)  into  which  you  have  not  yet  travelled,  and  which  must  be  long 
studied  and  practiced  before  it  can  be  tolerably  well  known.  I  can  repeat 
nothing  to  you  of  so  infinite  consequence  to  your  future  welfare,  as  to  conjure 
you  not  to  be  hasty  in  taking  up  notions  and  opinions ;  guard  your  honest  and 
ingenious  mind  against  this  main  danger  of  youth.  With  regard  to  all  things 
that  appear  not  to  your  reason,  after  due  examination,  evident  duties  of 
honor,  morality,  or  religion  (and  in  all  such  as  do,  let  your  conscience  and 
reason  determine  your  notions  and  conduct),  in  all  other  matters,  I  say,  be 
slow,  to  form  opinions,  keep  your  mind  in  a  candid  state  of  suspense,  and 
open  to  full  conviction  when  you  shall  procure  it;  using,  in  the  meantime,  the 
experience  of  a  friend  you  can  trust,  the  sincerity  of  whose  advice  you  will 
try  and  prove  by  your  own  experience  hereafter,  when  more  years  will  have 
given  it  to  you.  I  have  been  longer  upon  this  head  than  I  hope  there  was  any 
occasion  for ;  but  the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  and  my  warm  wishes 
for  your  welfare,  figure,  and  happiness,  have  drawn  it  from  me.  I  wish  to 
know  if  you  have  a  good  French  master:  I  must  recommend  the  study  of  the 
French  language,  to  speak  and  write  it  correctly,  as  to  grammar  and  orthog¬ 
raphy,  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost  and  indispensable  use  to  jmu,  if  you  would 
make  any  figure  in  the  great  world.  I  need  say  no  more  to  enforce  this 
recommendation :  when  I  get  to  London,  I  will  send  you  the  best  French 
dictionary.  Have  you  been  taught  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes  by 
Mr.  Leech  ?  If  not,  pray  take  a  geograi)hy  master  and  learn  the  use  of  the 
globes ;  it  is  soon  known.  I  recommend  to  you  to  acquire  a  clear  and 
thorough  notion  of  what  is  called  the  solar  system,  together  with  the  doctrine 
of  comets.  I  wanted  as  much,  or  more,  to  hear  of  your  private  reading  at 
home,  as  of  public  lectures,  which,  I  hope,  however,  you  will  frequent  for 
example’s  sake.  Pardon  this  long  letter,  and  keep  it  by  you  if  you  do  not 
hate  it. 

LETTER  vil. 

Bath,  March  30,  1754. 

My  dear  Nephew, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  remembrance 
and  wishes  for  my  health.  It  is  much  recovered  by  the  regular  fit  of  gout,  of 
which  I  am  still  lame  in  both  feet,  and  I  may  hope  for  better  health  hereafter 
in  consequence.  I  have  thought  it  long  since  we  conversed :  I  waited  to  be 
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able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  my  health,  and,  in  part,  to  leave  you  time 
to  make  advances  in  your  plan  of  study,  of  which  I  am  very  desirous  to  hear 
an  account.  I  desire  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  particularly,  if 
you  have  gone  through  the  abridgement  of  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  treatise  of  Father  Paul  on  Benefices  ;  also,  how  much  of  Locke 
you  have  read.  I  beg  you  not  to  mix  any  other  English  reading  with  what  I 
recommended  to  you.  I  propose  to  save  you  much  time  and  trouble  by 
pointing  out  to  you  such  books,  in  succession,  as  will  carry  you  the  shortest 
way  to  the  things  you  must  know  to  fit  yourself  for  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  give  you  the  clearer  knowledge  of  them,  by  keeping  them  unmixed  with 
superfiuous,  vain,  empty  trash.  Let  me  hear,  my  dear  child,  of  your  French 
also,  as  well  as  of  those  studies  which  are  more  properly  university  studies. 
I  cannot  tell  you  better  how  truly  and  tenderly  I  love  you,  than  by  telling  you 
I  am  most  solicitously  bent  on  your  doing  everything  that  is  right,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  your  future  happiness  and  figure  in  the  world,  in  such  a 
course  of  improvement  as  will  not  fail  to  make  you  a  better  man,  while  it 
makes  you  a  more  knowing  one.  Do  you  rise  early  ?  I  hope  you  have 
already  made  to  yourself  the  habit  of  doing  it ;  if  not,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
acquire  it.  Remember  your  friend  Horace : 

‘Et  ni 

Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine ;  si  non 
Intendes  animum  studiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 

Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.’  * 

LETTER  VIII. 

Bath,  May  4,  1754. 

Dear  Nephew, — I  use  a  pen  with  some  diflftculty,  being  still  lame  in  my 
hand,  with  the  gout.  I  cannot,  however,  delay  writing  this  line  to  you,  on 
the  course  of  English  history  I  propose  for  you.  If  you  have  finished  the 
abridgement  of  English  History  and  of  Burnet’s  History  of  the  Reformation, 
I  recommend  to  you  next  (before  an)’’  other  reading  of  history)  Oldcastle’s 
Remarks  on  the  History  of  England,  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.f  Let  me  apprise 

♦  Horace,  thus  rendered  by  Francis : 

‘  Unless  you  light  your  early  lamp,  to  find 
A  moral  book ;  unless  you  form  your  mind 
To  nobler  studies,  you  shall  forfeit  rest. 

And  love  or  envy  shall  disturb  your  breast.* 

+  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  note  on  this  recommendation,  remarks : 

“Some  early  impressions  had  prepossessed  Lord  Chatham’s  mind  with  a  much  more 
favorable  opinion  of  the  political  writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  than  he  might  himself 
have  retained  on  a  more  impartial  consideration.  To  a  reader  of  the  present  day,  the 
‘  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England  ’  would  probably  appear  but  ill  entitled  to  the 
praises  which  are,  in  these  letters,  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  For  himself,  at 
least,  the  editor  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  their  style  is,  in  his  judgment,  declama¬ 
tory,  diffused,  and  involved;  deficient  both  in  elegance  and  in  precision,  and  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  satisfy  a  taste  formed,  as  Lord  Chatham’s  was,  on  the  present  models  of 
classic  simplicity.  Their  matter  he  thinks  more  substantially  defective ;  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  they  contain  display  no  depth  of  thought  or  extent  of  knowledge;  their 
reasoning  is,  for  the  most  part,  trite  and  superficial ;  while  on  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  facts  themselves  are  represented,  no  reliance  can  safely  be  placed.  The  principles 
and  character  of  their  author  Lord  Chatham  himself  condemns,  with  just  reprobation. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  this  general  censure,  he  admits  that  in  these  writings  the 
truth  of  history  is  occasionally  warped,  and  its  application  distorted  for  party  purposes, 
what  farther  notice  can  be  wanted  of  the  caution  with  which  such  a  book  must  always 
be  regarded?  ’’ 
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you  of  one  thing  before  you  read  them,  and  that  is,  that  the  author  has  bent 
some  passages  to  make  them  invidious  parallels  to  the  times  he  wrote  in ; 
therefore,  be  aware  of  that,  and  depend,  in  general,  on  finding  the  truest  con¬ 
stitutional  doctrines,  and  that  the  facts  of  history,  though  warped,  are  no¬ 
where  falsified.  I  also  recommend  Nathaniel  Bacon’s  Historical  and  Political 
Observations ;  *  it  is,  without  exception,  the  best  and  most  instructive  book  we 
have  on  matters  of  that  kind.  They  are  both  to  be  read  with  much  attention, 
and  twice  over;  Oldcastle’s  Remarks  to  be  studied  and  almost  got  by  heart, 
for  the  inimitable  beauty  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  matter ;  Bacon  for  the 
matter  chiefly ;  the  style  being  uncouth,  but  the  expression  forcible  and  strik¬ 
ing.  I  can  write  no  more,  and  you  will  hardly  read  what  is  writ. 

LETTER  IX. 

Astrop  Wells,  Sept.  5,  1754. 

Mt  dear  Nephew, — I  have  been  a  long  time  without  conversing  with  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  pleasure  of  your  last  letter.  You  may  possibly  be 
about  to  return  to  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  ;  but  I  will 
not  defer  discoursing  to  you  on  literary  matters  till  you  leave  Cornwall,  not 
doubting  but  you  are  mindful  of  the  muses  amidst  the  very  savage  rocks  and 
moors,  and  yet  more  savage  natives,  of  the  ancient  and  respectable  duchy. 
First:  With  regard  to  the  opinion  you  desire  concerning  a  common-place 
book :  in  general,  I  much  disapprove  the  use  of  it ;  it  is  chiefly  intended  for 
persons  who  mean  to  be  authors,  and  tends  to  impair  the  memory,  and  to 
deprive  you  of  a  ready,  extempore  use  of  your  reading,  by  accustoming  the 
mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper,  instead  of  relying  on  its 
natural  power  of  retention,  aided  and  fortified  by  frequent  revisions  of  its 
ideas  and  materials.  Some  things  must  be  common-placed  in  order  to  be  of 
any  use  ;  dates,  chronological  order,  and  the  like ;  for  instance,  Nathaniel 
Bacon  (author  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  England)  ought  to  be  extracted  in 
the  best  method  you  can ;  but,  in  general,  my  advice  to  you  is,  not  to  put 
common-place  upon  paper,  but,  as  an  equivalent  to  it,  to  endeavor  to  range 
and  methodize  in  your  head  what  you  read,  and,  by  so  doing  frequently  and 
habitually,  to  fix  matter  in  the  memory.  I  desired  you,  some  time  since,  to 
read  Lord  Clarendon’s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars.  I  have  lately  read  a  much  ' 
honester  and  more  instructive  book  of  the  same  period  of  history,  by  Thomas 
May,  which  I  will  send  to  you.  If  you  have  not  read  Burnet’s  History  of 
His  Own  Times,  I  beg  you  will.  I  hope  your  father  is  well.  My  love  to  the 
girls. 


♦  On  this  book  Lord  Grenville  remarks : 

“  This  book,  though  at  present  little  known,  formerly  ( njoyed  a  very  high  reputation. 
It  is  written  with  a  very  evident  bias  to  the  principles  of  the  parliamentary  party  to 
which  Bacon  adhered,  but  contains  a  great  deal  of  very  uselul  and  valuable  matter.  It 
was  published  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1647,  the  second  in  1651,  and  was  secretly  re¬ 
printed  in  1672,  and  again  in  1682;  after  which  edition,  the  publisher  was  indicted  and 
outlawed.  After  the  Revolution,  a  fourth  edition  was  printed,  with  an  advertisement 
asserting,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Vaughan,  one  of  Selden’s  executors, 
that  the  groundwork  of  this  book  was  laid  by  that  great  and  learned  man.  And  it  is 
probable,  on  the  ground  of  this  assertion,  that  in  the  folio  edition  of  Bacon’s  book, 
printed  in  1789,  it  is  said,  in  the  title-page,  to  have  been  ‘collected  from  some  manu¬ 
script  notes  of  John  Selden,  Esq.’  But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  notion  rests  on 
any  sufficient  evidence.  It  is,  however,  manifest  from  some  expressions  in  the  very 
unjust  and  disparaging  account  given  of  this  work  in  Nicholson’s  Historical  Library 
(part  i.  p.  150),  that  Nathaniel  Bacon  was  generally  considered  as  an  imitator  and  fol¬ 
lower  of  Selden.” 
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LETTER  X. 

Pay  Office,  April  9, 1755. 

My  dear  Nephew, — I  rejoice  extremely  to  hear  that  your  father  and  the 
girls  are  not  unentertained  on  their  travels.  In  the  meantime,  your  travels 
through  the  paths  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences  (a  road  sometimes  set  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  diflBcult,  laborious,  and  arduous),  are  not  only 
infinitely  more  profitable  in  future,  but  at  present,  upon  the  whole,  infinitely 
more  delightful.  My  own  travels  at  present  are  none  of  the  pleasantest.  I 
am  going  through  a  fit  of  the  gout,  with  much  proper  pain  and  what  proper 
patience  I  may.  Avis  au  lecteur^  my  sweet  boy ;  remember  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  Let  no  excesses  lay  the  foundations  of  gout  and  the  rest 
of  Pandora’s  box;  nor  any  immoralities  or  vicious  courses  sow  the  seeds  of  a 
too  late  and  painful  repentance.  Here  ends  my  sermon,  which,  I  trust,  you 
are  not  fine  gentleman  enough,  or,  in  plain  English,  silly  fellow  enough,  to 
laugh  at.  Lady  Hester  is  much  yours.  Let  me  hear  some  account  of  your 
intercourse  with  the  muses. 


letter  XL 

Pat  Office,  April  15.  1755. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  my  dear  boy  for  a  verj^  pretty  letter.  I  like  extremely 
the  account  you  give  of  your  literary  life ;  the  refiections  you  make  upon  some 
West  Saxon  actors  in  the  times  you  are  reading  are  natural,  manly,  and 
sensible,  and  flow  from  a  heart  that  will  make  you  far  superior  to  any  of 
them.  I  am  content  you  should  be  interrupted  (provided  the  interruption  be 
not  long)  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  by  declaiming  in  defence  of  the  thesis 
you  have  so  wisely  chosen  to  maintain.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  affirmative 
maxim,  “  Omne  solum  forti  patria  est  (Every  soil  is  his  country  to  the  brave)” 
has  supported  some  great  and  good  men  under  the  persecutions  of  faction  and 
party  injustice,  and  taught  theiji  to  prefer  an  hospitable  retreat  in  a  foreign 
land  to  an  unnatural  mother  country.  Some  few  such  may  be  found  in 
ancient  times :  in  our  own  country  also  some.  Such  was  Algernon  Sidney, 
Ludlow,  and  others.  But  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trust  frail,  corrupt  man, 
with  such  an  aphorism  !  What  fatal  casuistry  is  it  big  with  !  How  many  a 
villain  might  and  has  masked  himself  in  the  sayings  of  ancient  illustrious 
exiles,  while  he  was,  in  fact,  dissolving  all  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties  that 
hold  societies  together,  and  spurning  at  all  laws,  divine  and  human !  How 
easy  the  transition  from  this  political  to  some  impious  ecclesiastical  aphor¬ 
isms  !  If  all  soils  are  alike  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  so  may  all  Churches  and 
modes  of  worship ;  that  is,  all  will  be  equally  neglected  and  violated.  Instead 
of  every  soil  being  his  country,  he  will  have  no  one  for  his  country ;  he  will  be 
the  forlorn  outcast  of  mankind.  Such  was  the  late  Bolingbroke  of  impious 
memory.  Let  me  know  when  your  declamation  is  over.  Pardon  an  observa¬ 
tion  on  style.  “  I  received  yours,”  is  vulgar  and  mercantile ;  “  your  letter,” 
is  the  way  of  writing. 

letter  XII. 

Pat  Office,  May  20, 1755. 

My  dear  Nephew, — I  am  extremely  concerned  to  hear  that  you  have  been 
ill,  especially  as  your  account  of  an  illness  you  speak  of  as  past,  implies  such 
remains  of  disorder  as  I  beg  you  will  give  all  proper  attention  to.  By  the 
medicine  your  physician  has  ordered,  I  conceive  he  considers  your  case  in 
some  degree  nervous.  If  that  be  so,  advise  with  him  whether  a  little  change 
of  air  and  of  the  scene,  together  with  some  weeks’  course  of  steel  waters, 
would  not  be  highly  proper  for  you.  I  am  to  go,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  to 
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Sunning  Hill,  in  Windsor  Forest,  where  I  propose  to  drink  those  waters  for 
about  a  month.  Lady  Hester  and  I  will  be  happy  in  your  company,  if  your 
doctor  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  waters  may  be  of  service  to  you ;  which, 
I  hope,  will  be  his  opinion.  Besides  health  recovered,  the  muses  shall  not  be 
quite  forgot;  we  will  ride,  read,  walk,  and  philosophize,  extremely  at  our 
ease,  and  you  may  return  to  Cambridge  with  new  ardor,  or,  at  least,  with 
strength  repaired,  when  we  leave  Sunning  Hill.  If  you  come,  the  sooner  the 
better  on  all  accounts.  W e  propose  to  go  into  Buckinghamshire  in  about  a 
month.  I  rejoice  that  your  declamation  is  over,  and  that  you  have  begun,  my 
dearest  nephew,  to  open  your  mouth  in  public.  I  wish  I  had  heard  you  per¬ 
form  ;  the  only  way  I  ever  shall  hear  your  praises  from  your  own  mouth. 
My  gout  prevented  my  so  much  intended  and  wished  for  journey  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  now  my  plan  of  drinking  waters  renders  it  impossible.  Come, 
then,  my  dear  boy,  to  us  ;  and  so  Mahomet  and  the  mountain  may  meet,  no 
matter  which  moves  to  the  other. 

LETTER  xiir. 

July  13,  1755. 

Mt  dear  Nephew, — have  delayed  writing  to  you  in  expectation  of  hearing 
farther  from  you  upon  the  subject  of  your  stay  at  college.  No  news  is  the 
best  news,  and  I  will  hope  now  that  all  your  difficulties  upon  that  head  are  at 
an  end.  I  represent  you  to  myself  deep  in  study,  and  drinking  large  draughts 
of  intellectual  nectar ;  a  very  delicious  state  to  a  mind  happy  enough,  and 
elevated  enough,  to  thirst  after  knowledge,  and  true,  honest  fame,  even  as  the 
hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.  When  I  name  knowledge,  I  ever  intend 
teaming  as  the  weapon  and  instrument  only  of  manly,  honorable,  and  virtuous 
action  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  both  in  private  and  public  life;  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  as  a  member  of  the  commonwealth,  who  is  to  answer  for  all  he 
does  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  to  his  own  breast  and  conscience,  and  at  the 
tribunal  of  honor  and  good  fame.  You,  my  dear  boy,  will  not  only  be 
acquitted,  but  applauded  and  dignified  at  all  these  respectable  and  awful 
bars.  So,  go  on  and  prosper  in  your  glorious  and  happy  career ;  not  forget¬ 
ting  to  walk  an  hour  briskly,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  fortify  the 
nerves.  I  wish  to  hear,  in  some  little  time,  of  the  progress  you  shall  have 
made  in  the  course  of  reading  chalked  out.  Adieu. 

letter  xiv. 

Stowts,  July  24,  1755. 

Mt  dear  Nephew,— I  am  just  leaving  this  place  to  go  to  Wotton  ;  but  I 
will  not  lose  the  post,  though  I  have  time  but  for  one  line.  I  am  extremely 
bappy  that  you  can  stay  at  your  college,  and  pursue  the  prudent  and  glorious 
resolution  of  employing  your  present  moments  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
May  your  noble  and  generous  love  of  virtue  pay  you  with  the  sweet  rewards  of 
a  self-approving  heart  and  an  applauding  country  !  and  may  I  enjoy  the  ti’ue 
satisfaction  of  seeing  your  fame  and  happiness,  and  of  thinking  that  I  may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contributed,  in  any  small  degree,  to  do 
common  justice  to  kind  nature  by  a  suitable  education.  I  am  no  very  good 
judge  of  the  question  concerning  the  books ;  I  believe  they  are  your  own  in 
the  same  sense  that  your  wearing  apparel  is.  I  would  retain  them,  and  leave 

the  candid  and  equitable  Mr. - to  plan,  with  the  honest  Mr. - ,  schemes 

of  perpetual  vexation.  As  to  the  persons  just  mentioned,  I  trust  that  you 
bear  about  you  a  mind  and  heart  much  superior  to  such  malice ;  and  that  you 
are  as  little  capable  of  resenting  it,  with  any  sensations  but  those  of  cool, 
decent  contempt,  as  you  are  of  fearing  the  consequences  of  such  low  efibrts. 
As  to  the  caution  money,  I  think  you  have  done  well.  The  case  of  the 
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chambers,  I  conceive,  you  likewise  apprehend  rightly.  Let  me  know  in  your 
next  what  these  two  articles  require  you  to  pay  down,  and  how  far  your 
present  cash  is  exhausted,  and  I  will  direct  Mr.  Campbell  to  give  you  credit 
accordingly.  Believe  me,  my  dear  nephew,  tnily  happy  to  be  of  use  to  you. 

LETTER  XV. 

Bath,  Sept.  25,  1755. 

I  have  not  conversed  with  my  dear  nephew  a  long  time  :  I  have  been  much 
in  a  post-chaise,  living  a  wandering  Scythian  life,  and  he  has  been  more  use¬ 
fully  employed  than  in  reading  or  writing  letters;  traveling  through  the 
various,  instructing,  and  entertaining  road  of  history.  I  have  a  particular 
pleasure  in  hearing,  now  and  then,  a  word  from  you  in  your  journey,  just 
while  you  are  changing  horses,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  and  getting  from  one  author 
to  another.  I  suppose  you  are  going  through  the  biographers,  from  Edward 
the  Fourth  downwards,  not  intending  to  stop  till  you  reach  to  the  coutinuator 
of  honest  Rapin.  ...  I  have  met  with  a  scheme  of  chronology  by  Blair, 
showing  all  contemporary  historical  characters,  through  all  ages :  it  is  of 
great  use  to  consult  frequently,  in  order  to  fix  periods  and  throw  collateral 
light  upon  any  particular  branch  you  are  reading.  Let  me  know,  when  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  letter  from  you,  how  far  you  are  advanced  in  English 
history.  You  may  probably  not  have  heard  authentically  of  Governor  Lyttle- 
ton’s  captivity  and  release.  He  is  safe  and  well  in  England,  after  being  taken 
and  detained  in  France  some  days.  Sir  Richard  and  he  met,  unexpectedly 
enough,  at  Brussels,  and  came  together  to  England.  I  propose  to  return  to 
London  in  about  a  week,  where  I  hope  to  find  Lady  Hester  as  well  as  I  left 
her.  We  are  both  much  indebted  for  your  kind  and  affectionate  wishes  “In  . 
publica  commoda  peccem,  si  longo  sermone  moier  (I  would  sin  against  the 
public  weal  were  I  to  detain  with  a  long  discourse),”  one  bent  on  so  honorable 
and  virtuous  a  journey  as  you  are. 

LETTER  XVI. 

Pat  Office,  Dec.  6,  1755. 

Of  all  the  various  satisfactions  of  mind  I  have  felt  upon  some  late  events, 
none  has  affected  me  with  more  sensibility  and  delight  than  the  reading  my 
dear  nephew’s  letter.  The  matter  of  it  is  worthy  of  a  better  age  than  that  we 
live  in;  worthy  of  your  own  noble,  untainted  mind;  and  the  manner  and 
expression  of  it  is  such  as,  I  trust,  will  one  day  make  you  a  powerful  instru¬ 
ment  toward  mending  the  present  degeneracy.  Examples  are  unnecessary  to 
happy  natures ;  and  it  is  well  for  your  future  glory  and  happiness  that  this  is 
the  case ;  for  to  copy  any  now  existing,  might  cramp  genius  and  check  the 
native  spirit  of  the  piece,  rather  than  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  it.  I 
learn,  from  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
soon,  as  he  has  already,  or  intends  to  offer  you  a  bed  at  his  house.  It  is  on 
this,  as  on  all  occasions,  little  necessary  to  preach  prudence,  or  to  intimate  a 
wish  that  your  studies  at  Cambridge  might  not  be  broken  by  a  long  interrup¬ 
tion  of  them.  I  know  the  rightness  of  your  own  mind,  and  leave  you  to  all 
the  generous  and  animating  motives  you  find  there,  for  pursuing  improve¬ 
ments  in  literature  and  useful  knowledge,  as  much  better  counsellors  than 
your  ever  most  affectionate  uncle. 

LETTER  XVII. 

Horse  Guards,  Jan.  13,  i756. 

My  dear  Nephew', — Let  me  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for  your  remem¬ 
bering  me,  and  giving  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  w'as-well,  and  had 
laid  by  the  ideas  of  London  and  its  dissipations,  to  resume  the  sober  train  of 
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thoughts  that  gowns,  square  caps,  quadrangles,  and  matin-bells  naturally 
draw  after  them.  I  hope  the  air  of  Cambridge  has  brought  no  disorder  upon 
you,  and  that  you  will  compound  with  the  muses  so  as  to  dedicate  some  hours, 
not  less  than  two,  of  the  day  to  exercise.  The  earlier  you  rise,  the  better 
your  nerves  will  bear  study.  When  you  next  do  me  the  pleasure  to  write  to 
me,  I  beg  a  copy  of  your  elegy  on  your  mother’s  picture :  it  is  such  admir¬ 
able  poetry,  that  I  beg  you  to  plunge  deep  into  prose  and  severer  studies,  and 
not  indulge  your  genius  with  verse  for  the  present.  Substitute  Tully  and 
Demosthenes  in  the  place  of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  arm  yourself  with  all 
the  variety  of  manner,  copiousness,  and  beauty  of  diction,  nobleness  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  ideas,  of  the  Roman  consul ;  and  render  the  powers  of  eloquence 
complete  by  the  irresistible  torrent  of  vehement  argumentation,  the  close  and 
forcible  reasoning,  and  the  depth  and  fortitude  of  mind  of  the  Grecian  states¬ 
man.  This  I  mean  at  leisure  intervals,  and  to  relieve  the  course  of  those 
studies  which  you  intend  to  make  your  principal  object.  The  book  relating 
to  the  empire  of  Germany,  which  I  could  not  recollect,  is  Vitriarius’s  Insti- 
tutiones  Juris  Publici,  an  admirable  book  in  its  kind,  and  esteemed  of  the  best 
authority  in  matters  much  controverted.  We  are  all  well. 

Tour  afiectionate  uncle, 

William  Pitt. 

In  the  ‘ Corresiiondence  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,’  edited  by  the 
executors  of  his  son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  published  from 
the  original  manuscripts  in  their  possession,  ‘1838,’  there  are  three 
more  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  during  his  studies  at 
Cambridge,  but  they  are  without  significance,  beyond  inquiries  after 
the  health  of  his  nephew,  who  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  A.M. 
in  1759.  In  February,  1800,  he  visited  Portugal,  attached  to  the 
British  Legation  to  the  Court  of  Lisbon,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  made  a  tour  through  Spain,  and  into  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  soon  entered  Parliament,  and,  until  his  death,  was 
connected  with  the  public  service. 


JOHN  LOCKE -ON  STUDY. 


ITS  LIMITATIONS,  OBJECTS,  AND  METHODS. 


LIMITATIONS-  OP  THE  FIELD. 

The  end  of  study  is  knowledge,  and  the  end  of  knowledge  is  practice  or 
communication — for  delight  is  so  commonly  joined  with  all  improvements  in 
knowledge,  that  it  need  not  be  proposed  as  an  end.  The  extent  of  knowledge, 
or  things  knowable,  is  so  vast,  our  duration  here  so  short,  the  entrance  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  things  gets  into  our  understanding  so  narrow,  with  the 
necessary  allowances  for  childhood  and  old  age  in  which  so  little  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses,  and  the  refreshments  of  our  bodies  and 
unavoidable  ayocations,  that  it  much  behooves  us  to  improve,  the  best  we  can, 
our  time  and  talent  on  things  most  worthy  of  being  known,  and  take  the  most 
direct  road  we  can  to  our  objects.  To  this  purpose,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
amiss  to  decline  some  things  that  are  likely  to  bewilder  us,  or  at  least  lie  out  of 
our  way — 

1.  As  all  that  maze  of  words  and  phrases  which  have  been  invented  and 
employed  only  to  instruct  and  amuse  people  in  the  art  of  disputing,  and  will 
be  found,  perhaps,  when  looked  into,  to  have  little  or  no  meaning ;  and  with 
this  kind  of  stuff  the  logics,  physics,  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  divinity  of  the 
schools  are  thought  by  some  to  be  too  much  filled.  This  I  am  sure,  that  where 
we  leave  distinctions  without  finding  a  difference  in  things;  where  we  make 
variety  of  phrases,  or  think  we  furnish  ourselves  with  arguments  without  a 
progress  in  the  real  knowledge  of  things,  we  only  fill  our  heads  with  empty 
sounds,  whicli  however  thought  to  belong  to  learning  and  knowledge,  will  no 
more  improve  our  understandings  and  strengthen  our  reason,  than  the  noise  of 
a  jack  will  fill  our  bellies  or  strengthen  our  bodies ;  and  the  art  to  fence  with 
those  which  are  called  subtleties,  is  of  no  more  use  than  it  would  be  to  be  dex¬ 
terous  in  tying  and  untying  knots  in  cobwebs. 

2.  An  aim  and  desire  to  know  what  hath  been  other  men’s  opinions.  Truth 
needs  no  recommendation,  and  error  is  not  mended  by  it;  and  in  our  inquiry 
after  knowledge,  it  as  little  concerns  us  what  other  men  have  thought,  as  it 
does  one  who  is  to  go  from  Oxford  to  London,  to  know  what  scholars  walk 
quietly  on  foot,  inquiring  the  way  and  surveying  the  country  as  they  went,  who 
rode  post  after  their  guide  without  minding  the  way  he  went,  who  were  carried 
along  muffled  up  in  a  coach  with  their  company,  or  where  one  doctor  lost  or 
went  out  of  his  way,  or  where  another  stuck  in  the  mire.  I  do  not  say  this  tO' 

*  Abridged.  This  essay  is  not  contained  in  Locke’s  collected  works,  but  was  first  published  iH' 
Lord  King’s  Life  of  the  author. 
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undervalue  the  light  we  receive  from  others,  or  to  think  there  are  not  those 
who  assist  us  mightily  in  our  endeavors  after  knowledge ;  perhaps  without 
books  we  should  be  as  ignorant  as  the  Indians,  whose  minds  are  as  ill  clad  as 
their  bodies;  but  I  think  it  is  an  idle  and  useless  thing  to  make  it  one’s  busi¬ 
ness  to  study  what  have  been  other  men’s  sentiments  in  things  where  reason  is 
only  to  be  judge,  on  purpose  to  be  furnished  with  them,  and  to  be  able  to  cito 
them  on  all  occasions.  However  it  be  esteemed  a  great  part  of  learning,  yet 
to  a  man  that  considers  how  little  time  he  has,  and  how  much  work  to  do,  how- 
many  things  he  is  to  learn,  how  many  doubts  to  clear  in  religion,  how  many 
rules  to  establish  to  himself  in  morality,  how  much  pains  to  be  taken  with  him¬ 
self  to  master  his  unruly  desires  and  passions,  how  to  provide  himself  against 
a  thousand  cases  and  accidents  that  will  happen,  and  an  infinite  deal  more, 
both  in  bis  general  and  particular  calling ;  I  say,  to  a  man  that  considers  this 
well,  it  will  not  seem  much  his  business  to'  acquaint  himself  designedly  with 
the  various  conceits  of  men  that  are  to  be  found  in  books  even  upon  subjects 
of  moment. 

3.  Purity  of  language,  a  polished  style,  or  exact  criticism  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages — thus  I  think  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  called,  as  well  as  French  and 
Italian, — and  to  spend  much  time  in  these  may  perhaps  serve  to  set  one  off  in 
the  world,  and  give  one  the  reputation  of  a  scholar.  But  if  that  be  all,  me- 
thinks  it  is  laboring  for  an  outside  ;  it  is  at  best  but  a  handsome  dress  of  truth 
or  falsehood  that  one  busies  one’s  self  about,  and  makes  most  of  those  who 
lay  out  their  time  this  way  rather  as  fashionable  gentlemen,  than  as  wise  or 
useful  men. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  of  speaking  one’s  own  language  well,  and 
being  a  master  in  it,  that  let  a  man’s  calling  be  what  it  will,  it  can  not  but  be 
worth  our  taking  some  pains  in  it,  but  men’s  style  is  by  no  means  to  have  the 
first  place  in  our  studies :  but  he  that  makes  good  language  subservient  to  a 
good  life,  and  an  instrument  of  virtue,  is  doubly  enabled  to  do  good  to  others. 

4.  Antiquity  and  history  as  far  as  they  are  designed  only  to  furnish  us  with 
story  and  talk.  For  the  stories  of  Alexander  and  Caesar,  no  farther  than  they 
instruct  us  in  the  art  of  living  well,  and  furnish  us  with  observations  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  prudence,  are  not  one  jot  to  be  preferred  to  the  history  of  Robin 
Hood,  or  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  I  do  not  deny  but  history  is  very  useful, 
and  very  instructive  of  human  life ;  but  if  it  be  studied  only  for  the  reputation 
of  being  an  historian,  it  is  a  very  empty  thing ;  and  he  that  can  tell  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  Curtius  and  Livy,  without  making  any 
other  use  of  them,  may  be  an  ignorant  man  with  a  good  memory,  and  with  all 
his  pains  hath  only  filled  his  head  with  Christmas  tales.  And  which  is  worse, 
the  greatest  part  of  history  being  made  up  of  wars  and  conquests,  and  their 
style,  especially  the  Romans,  speaking  of  valor  as  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  vir¬ 
tue,  we  are  in  danger  to  be  misled  by  the  general  current  and  business  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  looking  on  Alexander  and  Caesar,  and  such  like  heroes,  as  the  highest 
instances  of  human  greatness,  because  they  each  of  them  caused  the  death  of 
several  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  ruin  of  a  much  greater  number,  over¬ 
run  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  killed  the  inhabitants  to  possess  themselves 
of  their  countries — we  are  apt  to  make  butchery,  and  rapine  the  chief  marks 
and  very  essence  of  human  greatness. 

5.  Nice  questions  and  remote  useless  speculations,  as  where  the  earthly 
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paradise  was — or  what  fruit  it  was  that  was  forbidden — where  Lazarus’s  soul 
was  whilst  his  body  lay  dead — and  what  kind  of  bodies  we  shall  have  at  the 
resurrection?  &c.,  &c. 

These  things,  well  regulated,  will  cut  off  at  once  a  great  deal  of  business 
from  one  who  is  setting  out  into  a  course  of  study ;  not  that  all  these  are  to  be 
counted  utterly  useless,  and  lost  time  cast  away  on  them,  The  four  last  may 
be  each  of  them  the  full  and  laudable  employment  of  several  persons  who  may 
with  great  advantage  make  languages,  history,  or  antiquity,  their  study. 

OBJECTS  IN  LIFE  TO  BE  REGARDED. 

1.  Heaven  being  our  great  business  and  interest,  the  knowledge  which  may 
direct  us  thither  is  certainly  so  too,  so  that  this  is  without  peradventure,  the 
study  that  ought  to  take  the  first,  and  chiefest  place  in  our  thoughts ;  but 
wherein  it  consists,  its  parts,  method,  and  application,  will  deserve  a  chapter. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  happiness  in  the  other  world,  is  a  quiet  prosperous 
passage  through  this,  which  requires  a  discreet  conduct  and  management  of 
ourselves,  in  the  several  occurrences  of  our  lives.  The  study  of  prudence  then 
seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  second  place  in  our  thoughts  and  studies.  A  man 
may  be,  perhaps,  a  good  man  (which  lives  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart  towards 
God),  with  a  small  portion  of  prudence,  but  he  will  never  be  very  happy  in 
himself,  nor  useful  to  others  without.  These  two  are  every  man’s  business. 

3.  If  those  who  are  left  by  their  predecessors  with  a  plentiful  fortune  are 
excused  from  having  a  particular  calling,  in  order  to  their  subsistence  in  this 
life,  it  is  yet  certain  that,  by  the  law  of  God,  they  are  under  an  obligation  of 
doing  something;  which,  having  been  judiciously  treated  by  an  able  pen,  I 
shall  not  meddle  with,  but  pass  to  those  who  have  made  letters  their  business  ; 
and  in  these  I  think  it  is  incumbent  to  make  the  proper  business  of  their  call¬ 
ing  the  third  place  in  their  study. 

This  order  being  laid,  it  will  be  easy  for  every  one  to  determine  with  himself 
what  tongues  and  histories  are  to  be  studied  by  him,  and  how  far  in  sub' 
serviency  to  his  general  or  particular  calling. 

HEALTH  OP  BODY  AND  MIND  TO  BE  WATCHED. 

Our  bodies  and  our  minds  are  neither  of  them  capable  of  continual  study, 
and  we  must  therefore  take  a  just  measure  of  both  in  our  endeavors.  He  that 
sinks  his  vessel  by  overloading  it,  though  it  be  with  gold  and  silver,  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  will  give  his  owner  but  an  ill  account' of  his  voyage.  General 
rules  must  be  adapted  to  the  constitution  and  strength  of  each  individual,  and 
the  mode  of  study  may  be  varied,  from  books  to  conversation,  according  to  the 
condition  of  mind  or  body. 

Great  care  is  to  be  taken  that  our  studies  encroach  not  upon  our  sleep :  this 
I  am  sure,  sleep  is  the  great  balsam  of  life  and  restorative  of  nature,  and  stu¬ 
dious  sedentary  men  have  more  need  of  it  than  the  active  and  laborious.  We 
are  to  lay  by  our  books  and  meditations  when  we  find  either  our  heads  or 
stomachs  indisposed  upon  any  occasion ;  study  at  such  time  doing  great  harm 
to  the  body  and  very  little  good  to  the  mind. 

1.  As  the  body,  so  the  mind  also,  gives  laws  to  our  studies ;  I  mean  to  the 
duration  and  continuance  of  them ;  let  it  be  never  so  capacious,  never  so  active, 
it  is  not  capable  of  constant  labor  nor  total  rest.  The  labor  of  the  mind  is 
study,  or  intention  of  thought,  and  when  we  find  it  is  weary,  either  in  pursu¬ 
ing  other  men’s  thoughts,  as  in  reading,  or  tumbling  or  tossing  its  own  as  in 
meditation,  it  is  time  to  give  off  and  let  it  recover  itself.  Sometimes  medita¬ 
tion  gives  a  refreshment  to  the  weariness  of  reading,  and  vice  versa,  sometimes 
the  change  of  ground,  e.,  going  from  one  subject  or  science  to  another,  rouses 
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the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fresh  vigor ;  oftentimes  discourse  enlivens  it  when  it 
flags,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  weariness  without  stopping  it  one  jot,  but  rather 
forwarding  it  in  its  journey ;  and  sometimes  it  is  so  tired,  that  nothing  but  a 
perfect  relaxation  will  serve  the  turn.  All  these  are  to  be  made  use  of  ac¬ 
cording  as  every  one  finds  most  successful  in  himself  to  the  best  husbandry  of 
his  time  and  thought. 

2.  The  mind  has  sympathies  and  antipathies  as  well  as  the  body ;  it  has  a 
natural  preference  often  of  one  study  before  another.  It  would  be  well  if  one 
had  a  perfect  command  of  them,  and  sometimes  one  is  to  try  for  th  j  mastery, 
to  bring  the  mind  into  order  and  a  pliant  obedience  ;  but  generally  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  bent  and  tendency  of  the  mind  itself,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within 
the  bounds  of  our  proper  business,  wherein  there  is  generally  latitude  enough. 
By  this  means,  we  shall  go  not  only  a  great  deal  faster,  and  hold  out  a  great 
deal  longer,  but  the  discovery  we  shall  make  will  be  a  great  deal  clearer,  and 
make  deeper  impressions  in  our  minds.  The  inclination  of  the  mind  is  as  the 
palate  of  the  stomach ;  that  seldom  digests  well  in  the  stomach,  or  adds  much 
strength  to  the  body  that  nauseates  the  palate,  and  is  not  recommended  by  it. 

There  is  a  kind  of  restiveness  in  almost  every  one’s  mind  ;  sometimes  with¬ 
out  perceiving  the  cause,  it  will  boggle  and  stand  still,  and  one  can  not  get  it  a 
step  forward ;  and  at  another  time  it  will  press  forward  and  there  is  no  holding 
it  in.  It  is  always  good  to  take  it  when  it  is  willing,  and  keep  on  whilst  it 
goes  at  ease. 

TRUTH — THE  MAIN  OBJECT  OF  STUDY — METHOD. 

1.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  the  fountain  and  author  of  all  truth,  who 
is  truth  itself ;  and  it  is  a  duty  also  we  owe  our  own  selves,  if  we  will  deal 
candidly  and  sincerely  with  our  own  souls,  to  have  our  minds  constantly  dis¬ 
posed  to  entertain  and  receive  truth  wheresoever  we  meet  with  it,  or  under 
whatsoever  appearance  of  plain  or  ordinary,  strange,  new,  or  perhaps  displeas¬ 
ing,  it  may  come  in  our  way.  Truth  is  the  proper  object,  the  proper  riches  and 
furniture  of  the  mind,  and  according  as  his  stock  of  this  is,  so  is  the  differenco 
and  value  of  one  man  above  another.  He  that  fills  his  head  with  vain  notions 
and  false  opinions,  may  have  his  mind  perhaps  puffed  up  and  seemingly  much 
enlarged,  but  in  truth  it  is  narrow  and  empty ;  for  all  that  it  comprehends,  all 
that  it  contains,  amounts  to  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing;  for  falsehood  is  be¬ 
low  ignorance,  and  a  lie  worse  than  nothing. 

Our  first  and  great  duty,  then,  is  to  bring  to  our  studies  and  to  our  inquiries 
after  knowledge,  a  mind  covetous  of  truth ;  that  seeks  after  nothing  else,  and 
after  that  impartially,  and  embraces  it,  how  poor,  how  contemptible,  how  un¬ 
fashionable  soever  it  may  seem.  This  is  that  which  all  studious  men  profess  to 
do,  and  yet  it  is  that  where  I  think  very  many  miscarry.  "VYho  is  there  almost 
that  has  not  opinions  planted  in  him  by  education  time  out  of  mind;  which  by 
that  means  come  to  be  as  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country,  which  must  not 
be  questioned,  but  are  then  looked  on  with  reverence  as  the  standards  of  right 
and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood ;  when  perhaps  these  so  sacred  opinions  were 
but  the  oracles  of  the  nursery,  or  the  traditional  grave  talk  of  those  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  inform  our  childhood ;  who  received  them  from  hand  to  hand  without 
ever  examining  them.  This  is  the  fate  of  our  tender  age,  which  being  thus 
seasoned  early,  it  grows  by  continuation  of  time,  as  it  were  into  the  very  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  mind,  which  afterwards  very  difficultly  receives  a  different  tinc¬ 
ture.  When  we  are  grown  up,  we  find  the  world  divided  into  bands  and  com¬ 
panies  :  not  only  as  congregated  under  several  politics  and  governments,  but 
united  only  upon  account  of  opinions,  and  in  that  respect,  combined  strictly  one 
with  another,  and  distinguished  from  others,  especially  in  matters  of  religion. 
If  birth  or  chance  have  not  thrown  a  man  young  into  any  of  these,  which  yet 
seldom  fails  to  happen,  choice,  when  he  is  grown  up,  certainly  puts  him  into 
some  or  other  of  them ;  often  out  of  an  opinion  that  that  party  is  in  the  right, 
and  sometimes  because  he  finds  it  is  not  safe  to  stand  alone,  and  therefore 
thinks  it  convenient  to  herd  somewhere.  Now',  in  every  one  of  these  parties 
of  men  there  are  a  certain  number  of  opinions  which  are  received  and  owned 
as  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  that  society,  with  the  profession  and  practice 
whereof  all  who  are  of  their  communion  ought  to  give  up  themselves,  or  else 
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they  will  bo  scarce  looked  on  as  of  that  society,  or  at  best,  be  thought  but 
lukewarm  brothers,  or  in  danger  to  apostatize. 

It  is  plain  in  the  great  difference  and  contrariety  of  opinions  that  are  amongst 
tliese  several  parties,  that  there  is  much  falsehood  and  abundance  of  mistakes 
in  most  of  them.  Cunning  in  some,  and  ignorance  in  others,  first  made  them 
keep  them  up-  and  yet  how  seldom  is  it  that  implicit  faith,  fear  of  losing  credit 
with  the  party  or  interest  (for  all  these  operate  in  their  turns),  suffers  any  one 
to  question  the  tenet  of  his  party ;  but  altogether  in  a  bundle  he  receives,  em¬ 
braces,  and  without  examining,  he  professes,  and  sticks  to  them,  and  measures 
all  other  opinions  by  them.  Worldly  interest  also  insinuates  into  several  men’s 
minds  divers  opinions,  which  suiting  with  their  temporal  advantage,  are  kindly 
received,  and  in  time  so  riveted  there,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  remove  them.  By 
these,  and  perhaps  other  means,  opinions  come  to  be  settled  and  fixed  in  men’s 
minds,  which,  whether  true  or  false,  there  they  remain  in  reputation  as  sub¬ 
stantial  material  truths,  and  so  are  seldom  questioned  or  examined  by  those 
who  entertain  tliem ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  false,  as  in  most  men  the  great¬ 
est  part  must  necessarily  be,  they  put  a  man  quite  out  of  the  way  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  studies ;  and  tlmugh  in  his  reading  and  inquiries,  he  flatters  him¬ 
self  that  bis  design  is  to  inform  his  understanding  in  the  real  knowledge  of 
truth,  yet  in  effect  it  tends  and  reaches  to  nothing  but  the  confirming  of  his  al¬ 
ready  received  opinions,  the  things  he  meets  witli  in  other  men’s  writings  and 
discoveries  being  received  or  neglected  as  they  hold  proportion  with  those  an¬ 
ticipations  which  before  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind,  .  .  ,  These  ancient 
pre-occupations  of  our  minds,  these  several  and  almost  sacred  opinions,  are  to 
be  examined,  if  we  will  make  way  for  truth,  and  put  our  minds  in  that  free¬ 
dom  which  belongs  and  is  necessary  to  them.  A  mistake  is  not  the  less  so, 
and  will  never  grow  into  a  truth,  because  we  have  believed  it  a  long  time, 
though  perhaps  it  be  the  harder  to  part  with :  and  an  error  is  not  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous,  nor  the  less  contrary  to  truth,  because  it  is  cried  up  and  had  in  venera¬ 
tion  by  any  party,  though  it  is  likely  that  we  shall  be  the  less  disposed  to  think 
it  so.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  need  of  all  our  force  and  all  our  sincerity;  and 
here  it  is  we  have  use  of  the  assistance  of  a  serious  and  sober  friend,  who  may 
help  us  sedately  to  examine  these  our  received  and  beloved  opinions ;  for  the 
mind  by  itself  being  prepossessed  with  them  can  not  so  easily  question,  look 
round,  and  argue  against  them. 

2.  This  grafid  miscarriage  in  our  study  draws  after  it  another  of  less  con¬ 
sequence,  which  yet  is  very  natural  for  bookish  men  to  run  into,  and  that  is  the 
reading  of  authors  very  intently  and  diligently  to  mind  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  they  use,  and  endeavor  to  lodge  them  safe  in  their  memory,  to  serve  them 
upon  occasion. 

He  that  desires  to  be  knowing  indeed,  that  covets  rather  the  possession  of 
truth  than  the  show  of  learning,  that  designs  to  improve  himself  in  the  solid 
substantial  knowledge  of  things,  ought,  I  think,  to  take  another  course;  i.  e.  to 
endeavor  to  get  a  clear  and  true  notion  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves. 
This  being  fixed  in  the  mind  well  (without  trusting  to  or  troubling  the  mem¬ 
ory,  which  often  fails  us),  always  naturally  suggests  arguments  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  either  to  defend  the  truth  or  confound  error.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
that  which  makes  some  men’s  discourses  to  be  so  clear,  evident,  and  demonstra¬ 
tive,  even  in  a  few  words ;  for  it  is  but  laying  before  us  the  true  nature  of  any 
thing  we  would  discourse  of,  and  our  faculty  of  reason  is  so  natural  to  us,  that 
the  clear  inferences  do,  as  it  were,  make  themselves ;  we  have,  as  it  were,  an 
instinctive  knowledge  of  the  truth,  which  is  always  most  acceptable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind  embraces  it  in  its  native  and  naked  beauty. 

3.  Another  thing,  which  is  of  great  use  for  the  clear  conception  of  truth,  is, 
if  we  can  bring  ourselves  to  it,  to  think  upon  things,  abstracted  and  separate 
from  words.  Words,  without  doubt,  are  the  great  and  almost  only  way  of 
conveyance  of  one  man’s  thoughts  to  another  man’s  understanding ;  but  when 
a  man  thinks,  reasons,  and  discourses  within  himself,  I  see  not  what  need  he 
has  of  them, 

4.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  not  to  be  too  confident,  nor 
too  distrustful  of  our  own  judgment,  nor  to  believe  we  can  comprehend  all 
things  nor  nothing.  He  that  distrusts  his  own  judgment  in  every  thing,  and 
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thinks  his  understanding  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  seareh  of  truth,  cuts  off  his 
own  legs  that  he  may  be  carried  up  and  down  by  others,  and  makes  himself 
a  ridiculous  dependant  upon  the  knowledge  of  others,  which  can  possibly  be 
of  no  use  to  him  ;  for  I  can  no  more  know  any  thing  by  another  man’s  under¬ 
standing,  than  I  can  see  by  another  man’s  eyes. 

5.  It  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  service  to  us  to  know  how  far  our  facul¬ 
ties  can  reach,  that  so  we  might  not  go  about  to  fathom  where  our  line  is  too 
short;  to  know  what  things  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  inquiries  and  under¬ 
standing,  and  where  it  is  we  ought  to  stop,  and  launch  out  no  farther  for  fear  of 
losing  ourselves  or  our  labor.  ...  That  which  seems  to  me  to  be  suited  to  the 
end  of  man,  and  lie  level  to  his  understanding,  is  the  improvement  of  natural 
experiments  for  the  conveniences  of  this  life,  and  the  way  of  ordering  himself 
so  as  to  attain  happiness  in  the  other — i.  e.  moral  philosophy,  which,  in  my 
sense,  comprehends  religion  too,  or  a  man’s  whole  duty. 

6.  For  the  shortening  of  our  pains,  and  keeping  us  from  incurable  doubt  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  and  an  endless  inquiry  after  greater  certainty  than  is  to  be 
had,  it  would  be  very  convenient  in  the  several  points  that  are  to  be  known 
and  studied,  to  consider  what  proofs  the  matter  in  hand  is  capable  of,  and  not 
to  expect  other  kind  of  evidence  than  the  nature  of  the  thing  will  bear. 

_  7.  A  great  help  to  the  memory,  and  means  to  avoid  confusion  in  our  thoughts, 
IS  to  draw  out  and  have  frequently  before  us  a  scheme  of  those  sciences  we 
employ  our  studies  in,  a  map,  as  it  were,  of  the  mundus  intelligibilis..  This 
pel  haps,  will  be  best  done  by  every  one  himself  for  his  own  use,  as  best  agree¬ 
able  to  his  own  notion,  though  the  nearer  it  comes  to  the  nature  and  order  of 
things,  it  is  still  the  better. 

8.  It  will  be  no  hinderance  at  all  to  our  study  if  we  sometimes  study  our¬ 
selves,  e.  our  own  abilities  and  defects.  There  are  peculiar  endowments  and 
natural  fitnesses,  as  well  as  defects  and  weaknesses,  almost  in  every  man’s 
mind  ;  when  we  have  considered  and  made  ourselves  acquainted  with  them 
we  shall  not  only  be  the  better  enabled  to  find  out  remedies  for  the  infirmities’ 
but  we  shall  know  the  better  how  to  turn  ourselves  to  those  things  which  we’ 
are  best  fitted  to  deal  with,  and  so  to  apply  ourselves  in  the  course  of  our 
studies,  as  we  may  be  able  to  make  the  greatest  advantage. 

READING — MEDITATION — DISCOURSE. 

Converse  with  books,  even  good  books  (and  all  others  are  a  loss  of  time  and 
even  worse),  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  principal  part  of  study;  there  are  two 
others  that  ought  to  be  joined  with  it,  each  whereof  contributes  their  share  to 
our  improvement  in  knowledge;  and  those  are  meditation  and  discourse. 
Reading,  methinks,  is^  but  collecting  the  rough  materials,  amongst  which  a 
great  deal  must  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Meditation  is,  as  it  were,  choosino* 
and  fitting  the  materials,  framing  the  timbers,  squaring  and  laying  the  stones 
^nd.  raising  th©  building  j  and  discoursG  with  a  friend  (for  wrangling  in  a  dis- 
pute  is  of  little  use),  is,  as  it  were,  surveying  the  structure,  walking  in  the 
rooms,  and  observing  the  symmetry  and  agreement  of  the  parts,  taking  notice 
or  the  solidity  or  defects  of  the  works,  and  the  best  way  to  find  out  and  cor¬ 
rect  what  is  amiss ;  besides  that,  it  helps  often  to  discover  truths,  and  fix  them 
m  our  minds,  as  much  as  either  of  the  other  two. 

THE  TIME  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  READING  HISTORY. 

Whereas  in  the  beginning  I  cut  off  history,  when  read  for  its  tales,  so,  after 
the  principles  of  morality  are  settled,  and  the  capacity  of  forming  a  judgment 
on  the  aetions  of  men  is  formed,  then  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  a  young  man  can  apply  himself  to.  There  he  shall  see  a  pieture  of  the 
world  and  the  nature  of  mankind,  and  so  learn  to  think  of  men  as  they  are. 
There  he  shall  see  the  rise  of  opinions,  and  find  from  what  slight,  and  some¬ 
times  shameful  occasions,  some  of  them  have  taken  their  rise,  which  yet  after¬ 
wards  have  had  great  authority,  and  passed  almost  for  sacred  in  the  world  and 
borne  down  all  before  them.  There  also  one  mav  learn  great  and  useful  instruc¬ 
tions  of  prudence,  and  be  warned  against  the  cheats  and  rogueries  of  the  world 
with  many  more  advantages,  which  i  shall  not  here  enumerate.  ’ 
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A  LETTER  TO  MASTER  SAMUEL  HARTLIB.' 
BY  JOHN  MILTON. 


Master  Hartlib  : — I  am  long  since  persuaded,  that  to  say  and  do 
aught  worth  memory  and  imitation,  no  purpose  or  respect  should 
sooner  move  us  than  simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  to  write  now  the  reforming  of  education,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  greatest  and  noblest  designs  that  can  be  thought  on,  and  for 
the  want  whereof  this  nation  perishes,  I  had  not  yet  at  this  time  been 
induced  but  by  your  earnest  entreaties  and  serious  conjurements ;  as 
having  my  mind  half  diverted  for  the  present  in  the  pursuance  of  some 
other  assertions,  the  knowledge  and  the  use  of  which,  can  not  but  be 
a  great  furtherance  both  to  the  enlargement  of  truth  and  honest  liv¬ 
ing  with  much  more  peace.  Nor  should  the  laws  of  any  private 
friendship  have  prevailed  with  me  to  divide  thus,  or  transpose  my 
former  thoughts  ;  but  that  I  see  those  aims,  those  actions  which  have 
won  you  with  me  the  esteem  of  a  person  sent  hither  by  some  good 
providence  from  a  far  country  to  be  the  occasion  and  incitement  of 
great  good  to  this  island.  And  as  I  hear  you  have  obtained  the  same 
repute  with  men  of  most  approved  wisdom  and  some  of  the  highest 
authority  among  us,  not  to  mention  the  learned  correspondence  which 
you  hold  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  and  diligence 
which  you  have  used  in  this  matter  both  here  and  beyond  the  seas, 
either  by  the  definite  will  of  God  so  ruling,  or  the  jDeculiar  sway  of 
nature,  which  also  is  God’s  working.  Neither  can  I  think,  that  so 
reputed  and  so  valued  as  you  are,  you  would,  to  the  forfeit  of  your 
own  discerning  ability,  impose  upon  me  an  unfit  and  over-ponderous 
argument;  but  that  the  satisfaction  which  you  profess  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  incidental  discourses  which  we  have  wandered  into, 
hath  pressed  and  almost  constrained  you  into  a  persuasion,  that  what 
you  require  from  me  in  this  point,  I  neither  ought  nor  can  in  con¬ 
science  defer  beyond  this  time  both  of  so  much  need  at  once,  and  so 
much  opportunity  to  try  what  God  hath  determined.  I  will  not 
resist,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine  or  human  obligement, 
that  you  lay  upon  me ;  but  will  forthwith  set  down  in  writing,  as 
you  request  me,  that  voluntary  idea,  which  hath  long  in  silence  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  me,  of  a  better  education,  in  extent  and  comprehen¬ 
sion  far  more  large,  and  yet  of  time  far  shorter  and  of  attainment  far 
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more  certain,  than  hath  been  yet  in  practice.  Brief*  I  shall  endeavoi 
to  be  ;  for  that  which  I  have  to  say,  assuredly  this  nation  hath  ex¬ 
treme  need  should  be  done  sooner  than  spoken.  To  tell  you,  there¬ 
fore,  what  I  have  benefited  herein  among  old  renowned  authors  I 
shall  spare  ;  and  to  search  what  many  modern  Januas^  and  Didactics^ 
more  than  ever  I  shall  read,  have  projected,  my  inclination  leads  me 
not.  But  if  you  can  accept  of  these  few  observations  which  have 
flowered  off*,  and  are,  as  it  were,  the  burnishing  of  many  studious  and 
contemplative  years  altogether  spent  in  the  search  of  religious  and 
civil  knowledge,  and  such  as  pleased  you  so  well  in  the  relating,  I  here 
give  you  them  to  dispose  of. 

The  end  then  of  learning  is,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest  by  posses¬ 
sing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to  the  heavenly 
grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.  But  because  bur  un¬ 
derstanding  cannot  in  this  body  found  itself  but  on  sensible  things, 
nor  arrive  so  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  invisible’ 
as  by  orderly  coning  over  the  visible  and  inferior  creature,  the  same 
method  is  necessarily  to  be  followed  in  all  discreet  teaching.^  And 
seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and  tradition  enough  for 
all  kind  of  learning,  therefore  we  are  chiefly  taught  the  languages  of 
those  people  who  have  at  any  time  been  most  industrious  after  wis¬ 
dom  ;  so  that  language  is  but  the  instrument  conveying  to  us 
things  useful  to  be  known.  And  though  a  linguist  should  pride  him¬ 
self  to  have  all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,®  yet  if  he 
have  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as  well  as  the  words  and 
lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so  much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as 
any  yeoman  or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother-dialect 
only.  Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes  which  have  made  learning 
generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  First,  we  do  amiss  to 
spend  seven  or  eight  years  merely  in  scraping  together  so  much  mis- 
eiable  Latin  and  Greek  as  might  be  learned  otherwise  easily  and  de¬ 
lightfully  in  one  year.®  And  that  which  casts  our  proficiency  therein  so 
much  behind,  is  our  time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both 
to  schools  and  universities  ;  partly  in  a  preposterous  exaction,  forcing 
the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose  themes,  verses  and  orations, 
which  are  the  acts  of  ripest  judgment,  and  the  final  work  of  a  head 
filled  by  long  reading  and  observing  with  elegant  maxims  and  copi¬ 
ous  invention.’^  These  are  not  matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  strip- 
lin^,  like  blood  out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit; 
besides  all  the  ill  habit  which  they  get  of  wretched  barbarizing 
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ao-ainst  the  Latin  and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anorlicisms 
odious  to  be  read,  yet  not  to  be  avoided  without  a  well-continued  and 
judicious  conversing  among  pure  authors,  digested,  which  they  scarce 
taste.®  Whereas,  it*  after  some  preparatory  grounds  of  speech  by 
their  certain  forms  got  into  memory,  they  were  led  to  the  praxis  here¬ 
of  in  some  chosen  short  book  lessoned  thoroughly  to  them,  they 
might  then  forthwith  proceed  to  learn  the  substance  of  good  things 
and  arts  in  due  order,  which  would  bring  the  whole  language  quickly 
into  their  power.  This  I  take  to  be  the  most  rational  and  most  pro¬ 
fitable  way  of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best  hope  to 
give  account  to  God  of  our  youth  spent  herein.  And  for  the  usual 
method  of  teaching  arts,  I  deem  it  to  be  an  old  error  of  universities,® 
not  yet  well  recovered  from  the  scholastic  grossness  of  barbarous 
ages,  that  instead  of  beginning  with  arts  most  easy,  (and  those  be 
such  as  are  most  obvious  to  the  sense,)  they  present  their  young,  un¬ 
matriculated  novices,  at  first  coming  with  the  most  intellective  abstrac¬ 
tions  of  logic  and  metaphysics ;  so  that  they  having  but  newly  left 
those  grammatic  flats  and  shallows,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to 
learn  a  few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now  on  the  sud¬ 
den  transported  under  another  climate,  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  con¬ 
troversy,  do  for  the  most  part  grow  into  hatred  and  contempt  of 
learning,  mocked  and  deluded  all  this  while  with  ragged  notions  and 
babblements,  while  they  expected  worthy  and  delightful  knowledge  ; 
till  poverty  or  youthful  years  call  them  importunely  their  several 
ways,  and  hasten  them,^"  with  the  sway  of  friends,  either  to  an  ambi¬ 
tious  and  mercenary,  or  ignorantly  zealous  divinity  :  some  allured  to 
the  trade  of  law,^^  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  prudent  and 
heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity,  which  was  never  taught 
them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of  litigous  terms, 
fat  contentions,  and  flowing  fees  :  others  betake  them  to  state  affairs 
with  souls  so  unprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding,  that 
flattery,  and  court-shifts,  and  tyrannous  aphorisms,  appear  to  them 
the  highest  points  of  wisdom  instilling  their  barren  hearts  with  a 
conscientious  slavery,  if,  as  I  rather  think,  it  be  not  feigned :  others, 
lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  themselves,  knowing 
no  better,  to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury,*^  living  out  their  days 
in  feast  and  jollity,  which  indeed  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course  of  all 
these,  unless  they  were  with  more  integrity  undertaken.  And  these 
are  the  errors,  and  these  are  the  fruits  of  mis-spending  our  prime 
youth  at  the  schools  and  universities,  as  we  do,  either  in  learning 
mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as  were  better  unlearnt. 
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I  shall  detain  you  no  longer  in  the  demonstration  of  what  we 
should  not  do,  but  straight  conduct  you  to  a  hillside,  where  I  will 
point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  education ; 
laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so 
f\ill  of  goodly  prospect  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the 
harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.^®  I  doubt  not  but  ye  shall 
have  more  ado  to  drive  our  dullest  and  laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and 
•stubs,  from  the  infinite  desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have 
now  to  haul  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asin¬ 
ine  feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age.®  I  call,  therefore,  a  complete  and  generous  education, 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously, 
all  the  offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.^®  And  how 
all  this  may  be  done  between  twelve  and  one-and-twenty,  less  time 
than  is  now  bestowed  in  pure  trifling  at  grammar  and  sophistry,  is  to 
be  thus  ordered. 

First,  to  find  out  a  spacious  house  and  ground  about  it  fit  for  an 
Academy,^’’  and  big  enough  to  lodge  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
whereof  twenty  or  thereabout  may  be  attendants,  all  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  one  who  shall  be  thought  of  desert  sufficient,  and  ability 
either  to  do  all,  or  wisely  to  direct  and  oversee  it  done.  This  place 
should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,^®  not  needing  a  remove 
to  any  other  house  of  scholarship,  except  it  be  some  peculiar  college 
of  law  or  physic  where  they  mean  to  be  practitioners ;  but  as  for 
those  general  studies  which  take  up  all  our  time  from  Lilly^^  to  the 
commencing,*®  as  they  term  it,  master  of  art,  it  should  be  absolute. 
After  this  pattern  as  many  edifices  may  be  converted. to  this  use  as 
shall  be  needful  in  every  city*^  throughout  this  land,  which  would  tend 
much  to  the  increase  of  learning  and  civility  everywhere.  This  num¬ 
ber,  less  or  more,  thus  collected,  to  the  convenience  of  a  foot-com¬ 
pany  or  interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,  should  divide  their 
day’s  work  into  three  parts  as  it  lies  orderly, — their  studies,  their  exer¬ 
cise,  and  their  diet. 

I.  For  their  studies  :  first,  they  should  begin  with  the  chief  and  neces¬ 
sary  rules  of  some  good  grammar,  either  that  now  used  or  any  better 
and  while  this  is  doing,  their  speech  is  to  be  fashioned  to  a  distinct 
and  clear  pronunciation,*®  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially 
in  the  vowels.  For  we  Englishmen  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open 
our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue, 
but  are  observed  by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and 
inward  j  so  that  to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth,  is  as  ill  a 
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hearing  as  law  French.  Next,  to  make  them  expert  in  the  usefullest 
points  of  grammar,  and  withal  to  season  them  and  win  them  early 
to  the  love  of  virtue  and  true  labor,  ere  any  flattering  seducement  or 
vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some  easy  and  delightful  book^^ 
of  education  should  be  read  to  them,  whereof  the  Greeks  have  store, 
as  Cebes^  Plutarch^  and  other  Socratic  discourses  but  in  Latin  we 
have  none  of  classic  authority  extant,  except  the  two  or  three  first 
books  of  Quintilian,^®  and  some  select  pieces  elsewhere.  But  here  the 
main  skill  and  groundwork  will  be,  to  temper  them  such  lectures  and 
explanations,  upon  every  opportunity,  as  may  lead  and  draw  them  in 
willing  obedience,  inflamed  with  the  study  of  learning  and  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  virtue,  stirred  up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men 
and  worthy  patriots,  dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages.  That  they 
may  despise  and  scorn  all  their  childish  and  ill-taught  qualities,  to 
delight  in  manly  and  liberal  exercises ;  which  he  who  hath  the  art 
and  proper  eloquence  to  catch  them  with,  what  with  mild  and  effect¬ 
ual  persuasions,  and  what  with  the  intimation  of  some  fear,  if  need 
be,  but  chiefly  by  his  own  example,  might  in  a  short  space  gain  them 
to  an  incredible  diligence  and  courage,  infusing  into  their  young 
breasts  such  an  ingenuous  and  noble  ardor  as  would  not  fail  to  make 
many  of  them  renowned  and  matchless  men.  At  the  same  time, 
some  other  hour  of  the  day,  might  be  taught  them  the  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and,  soon  after,  the  elements  of  geometry,  even  playing, 
as  the  old  manner  was.  After  evening  repast,  till  bed-time,  their 
thoughts  would  be  best  taken  up  in  the  easy  grounds  of  religion,  and 
the  story  of  scripture. The  next  step  would  be  to  the  authors  of 
agriculture,  Cato^  Varro,  and  Columella^  for  the  matter  is  most  easy  ; 
and  if  the  language  be  difiicult,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
culty  above  their  years.  And  here  will  be  an  occasion  of  inciting  and 
enabling  them  hereafter  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  country,  to 
recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste  that  is  made  of  good  ; 
for  this  was  one  of  Hercules’  praises.^®  Ere  half  these  authors  bo 
read,  (which  will  soon  be  with  plying  hard  and  daily,)  they  can  not 
choose  but  be  masters  of  any  ordinary  prose  :  so  that  it  will  be  then 
seasonable  for  them  to  learn  in  any  modern  author  the  use  of  the 
globes  and  all  the  maps,  first  with  the  old  names,  and  then  with  the 
new  or  they  might  then  be  capable  to  read  any  compendious  meth¬ 
od  of  natural  philosophy.  And  at  the  same  time  might  be  entering 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  after  the  same  manner  as  was  before  prescribed 
for  the  Latin ;  whereby  the  difficulties  of  grammar  being  soon 
overcome,  all  the  historical  physiology®”  of  Aristotle  and  Theophras¬ 
tus^  are  open  before  them,  and  as  I  may  say,  under  contribution. 
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The  like  access  will  be  to  Vitruvius,  to  Seneca’s  Natural  Questions,  to 
Mela,  Celsus,  Pliny,  or  Solinus.^^  And  having  thus  past  the  principles 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  geography,  with  a  general 
compact  of  physics,  they  may  descend  in  mathematics  to  the  instru¬ 
mental  science  of  trigonometry,  and  from  thence  to  fortification,  arch¬ 
itecture,  enginery,  or  navigation. And  in  natural  philosophy  thev 
may  proceed  leisurely  from  the  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants, 
and  living  creatures,  as  far  as  anatomy.^^  Then  also  in  course  might 
be  read  to  them  out  ot  some  not  tedious  writer  the  institution  of 
physic ;  that  ^they  may  know  the  tempers,  the  humors,  the  seasons 
and  how  to  manage  a  crudity  5  which  he  who  can  wisely  and  timely 
do  is  not  only  a  great  physician  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  but 
also  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army  by  this  frugal  and  ex¬ 
penseless  means  only,  and  not  let  the  healthy  and  stout  bodies  of 
young  men  rot  away  under  him  for  want  of  this  discipline,  which  is 
a  great  pity,  and  no  less  a  shame  to  the  commander.^^  To  set  forward 
all  these  proceedings  in  nature  and  mathematics,  what  hinders  but 
that  they  may  procure,  as  oft  as  shall  be  needful,  the  helpful  expe¬ 
riences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen,  shepherds,  gardeners,  apothe¬ 
caries  j  and  in  other  sciences,  architects,  engineers,  mariners,  anato¬ 
mists,  who  doubtless  would  be  ready,  some  for  reward,  and  some  to 
favor  such  a  hopefiil  seminary.  And  this  will  give  them  such  a 
real  tincture  of  natural  knowledge  as  they  shall  never  forget,  but 
daily  argument  with  delight.  Then  also  those  poets  which  are  now 
counted  most  hard,  will  be  both  facile  and  pleasant,  Orpheus,  Hesiod, 
Theocritus,  Aratus,  Meander,  Oppian,  Dionysius;  and,  in  Latin, 
Lucretius,  Manilius,  and  the  rural  part  of  Virgil.^e 

By  this  time  years  and  good  general  precepts  will  have  furnished 
them  more  distinctly  with  that  act  of  reason  which  in  ethics  is  called 
proairesis,  that  they  may  with  some  judgment  contemplate  upon 
moral  good  and  evil.^’'  Then  will  be  required  a  special  reinforcement 
of  constant  and  sound  endoctrinating,  to  set  them  right  and  firm, 
instructing  them  more  amply  in  the  knowledge  of  virtue  and  hatred 
of  vice  ;  while  their  young  and  pliant  affections  are  led  througli  all 
the  moral  works  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and 
those  Locrian  remnants  ;  but  still  to  be  reduced  in  their  nightward 
studies  wherewith  they  close  the  day’s  work  under  the  determinate 
sentence  of  David  or  Solomon,  or  the  evangelist  and  apostolic  Scrip- 
tures.38  Being  perfect  in  the  knowledge  of  personal  duty,  they  may 
then  begin  the  study  of  economics  And  either  now  or  before  this, 
they  may  have  easily  learned  at  any  odd  hour  the  Italian  tongue.-^  “ 
And  soon  after,  but  with  wariness  and  good  antidote,  it  would  be 
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wliolesome  enough  to  let  them  taste  some  choice  comedies,  Greek, 
Latin  or  Italian  ;  those  tragedies  also  that  treat  of  household  mat¬ 
ters,  as  Trachinice^  Alcestis^  and  the  like.'*  *  The  next  remove  must  be 
to  the  study  of  Politics  to  know  the  beginning,  end,  and  reasons  of 
political  societies,  that  they  may  not,  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  be  such  poor  shaken  uncertain  reeds,  of  such  a  tottering 
conscience  as  many  of  our  great  councilors  have  lately  shown  them¬ 
selves,  but  steadfast  pillars  of  the  state.  After  this  they  are  to  dive 
into  the  grounds  of  law  and  legal  justice,  delivered  first  and  with  the 
best  warrant  by  Moses,  and,  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
in  those  extolled  remains  of  Grecian  lawgivers,  Lycurgus^  Solon,  Zal- 
eucus,  Charondas ;  and  thence  to  all  the  Roman  edicts  and  tables, 
with  their  Justinicin  ;  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and  common  laws  of 
England,  and  the  statutes.*^  Sundays,  also,  and  every  evening  may 
now  be  understandingly  spent  in  the  highest  matters  of  theology  and 
church  history,  ancient  and  modern  :  and  ere  this  time  at  a  set  hour 
the  Hebrew  tongue  might  have  been  gained,  that  the  Scriptures  may 
now  be  read  in  their  own  original ;  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossi¬ 
bility  to  add  the  Clialdee  and  the  Syrian  dialect.**  When  all  these 
employments  are  well  conquered,  then  will  the  choice  histories,  heroic 
poems,  and  attic  tragedies  of  stateliest  and  most  regal  argument, 
with  all  the  famous  political  orations,  offer  themselves ;  which,  if 
they  were  not  only  read,  but  some  of  them  got  by  memory,  and  sol¬ 
emnly  pronounced  with  right  accent  and  grace,  as  might  be  taught, 
would  endure  them  even  with  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  Euripides  or  Sophocles.*^  And  now,  lastly,  will  be  the  time  to 
read  with  them  those  organic  arts  which  enable  men  at  discourse,  and 
write  perspicuously,  elegantly,  and  according  to  the  fitted  style  of 
lofty,  mean  or  lowly.*®  Logic,  therefore,  so  much  as  is  useful,  is  to  bo 
referred  to  this  due  place,  with  all  her  well  couched  heads  and  topics, 
until  it  be  time  to  open  her  contracted  palm  into  a  graceful  and  or¬ 
nate  rhetoric  taught  out  of  the  rule  of  Plato,  x4ristotle,  Phalereus, 
Cicero,  Hermogenes,  Longinus.*’’  To  which  poetry  would  be  made 
subsequent,  or  indeed  rather  precedent,  as  being  less  subtile  and  fine, 
but  more  simple,  sensuous  and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here  the  pros¬ 
ody  of  a  verse,  which  they  could  not  but  have  hit  on  before  among 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art  which  in  Aristotle’s 
Poetics,  in  Horace,  and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castlevetro, 
Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others,  teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a  lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which 
is  the  grand  master-piece  to  observe.*^  This,  would  make  them  soon 
perceive  what  despicable  creatures  our  common  rhymers  and  play- 
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writers  be  5  and  show  them  what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag¬ 
nificent  use  might  be  made  of  poetry,  both  in  divine  and  human 
things.^®  From  hence,  and  not  till  now,  will  be  the  right  season  of 
forming  them  to  be  able  writers  and  composers  in  every  excellent 
matter,  when  they  shall  be  thus  fraught  with  an  univ^ersal  insight 
into  things  :  or  whether  they  be  to  speak  in  parliament  or  council,  hon¬ 
or  and  attention  would  be  waiting  on  their  lips.®°  There  would  then 
appear  in  pulpits  other  visages,  other  gestures,  and  stuff  otherwise 
wrought,  than  we  now  sit  under,  oft-times  to  as  great  a  trial  of  our 
patience  as  any  other  that  they  preach  to  us.®  ^  These  are  studies 
wherein  our  noble  and  our  gentle  youth  ought  to  bestow  their  time 
in  a  disciplinary  way  from  twelve  to  one-and-twenty,  unless  they 
rely  more  upon  their  ancestors  dead;  than  upon  themselves  living.®  2  In 
which  methodical  course  it  is  so  supposed  they  must  proceed  by  the 
steady  pace  of  learning  onward,  as  at  convenient  times  for  memory’s 
sake  to  retire  back  into  the  middle  ward,  and  sometimes  into  the  I’ear 
of  what  they  have  been  taught,  until  they  have  confirmed  and  solidly 
united  the  whole  body  of  their  perfected  knowledge,  like  the  last  em¬ 
battling  of  a  Roman  legion.®®  Now  will  be  worth  the  seeing  what 
exercises  and  recreations  may  best  agree  and  become  these  studies. 

II.  Ihe  course  of  study  hitherto  briefly  described  is,  what  I  can 
guess  by  reading,  likest  to  those  ancient  and  famous  schools  of  Pythago¬ 
ras,  Plato,  Isocrates,  Aristotle,  and  such  others,  out  of  which  were  bred 
such  a  number  of  renowned  philosophers,  orators,  historians,  poets, 
and  princes,  all  over  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  besides  the  flourishing 
studies  of  Gyrene  and  Alexandria.®^  But  herein  it  shall  exceed  them, 
and  supply  a  defect  as  great  as  that  which  Plato  noted  in  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  Sparta  |  whereas  that  city  trained  up  their  youth 
most  for  war,  and  these  in  their  academies  and  Lycaeum  all  for  the 
gown,  this  institution  of  breeding  which  I  here  delineate,  shall  be 
equally  good  both  for  peace  and  war.®®  Therefore,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  ere  they  eat  at  noon  should  be  allowed  them  for  exercise,  and 
due  rest  afterwards  ;  but  the  time  for  this  may  be  enlarged  at  pleas¬ 
ure,  according  as  their  rising  in  the  morning  shall  be  early.®®  The  exer¬ 
cise  which  I  commend  first  is  the  exact  use  of  their  weapon,  to  guard, 
and  to  strike  safely  with  edge  or  point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy, 
nimble,  strong,  and  well  in  breath  ;  is  also  the  likeliest  means  to 
make  them  grow  large  and  tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant 
and  fearless  courage,  which  being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures 
and  precepts  to  make  them  of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn 
into  a  native  and  heroic  valor,  and  make  them  hate  the  cowardice  of 
doing  wrong.®’'  They  must  be  also  practiced  in  all  the  locks  and 
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gripes  of  wrestling,  wherein  Englishmen  are  wont  to  excel,  as  need 
may  often  be  in  light  to  tug,  to  grapple,  and  to  close.®®  And  this  per¬ 
haps  will  be  enough  wherein  to  prove  and  heat  their  single  strength. 
The  interim  of  unsweating  themselves  regularly,  and  convenient  rest 
before  meat,  may  both  with  profit  and  delight  be  taken  up  in  recre¬ 
ating  and  composing  their  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  and  divine 
harmonies  of  music®®  heard  or  learned,  either  whilst  the  skillful  organ¬ 
ist  plies  his  grave  and  fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,®  °  or  the  whole 
symphony  with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  adorn  and  grace  the 
well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer  sometimes  the  lute  or 
soft  organ -stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out, 
have  a  great  power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smooth  and 
make  them  gentle  from  rustic  harshness  and  distempered  passions.®* 
The  like  also  would  not  be  inexpedient  after  meat,  to  assist  and  cher¬ 
ish  nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and  send  their  minds  back  to  study 
in  good  tune  and  satisfaction.  Where  having  followed  it  under  vigi¬ 
lant  eyes  until  about  two  hours  before  supper,  they  are,  by  a  sudden 
alarum  or  watchword,  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont;  first 
on  foot,  then,  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all  the  art  of  cav¬ 
alry  ;®®  that  having  in  sport,  but  with  much  exactness  and  daily  muster, 
served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership  in  all  the  skill  of  embat¬ 
tling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging,  and  battering,  with 
all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  stratagems,  tactics,  and  warlike 
maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were  out  of  a  long  war,  come  forth  renowned 
and  perfect  commanders  in  the  service  of  their  country.®^  They  would 
not  then,  if  they  were  trusted  with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffei 
them  for  want  of  just  and  wise  discipline  to  shed  away  from  about 
them  like  sick  feathers,  though  they  be  never  so  oft  supplied ;  they 
would  not  suffer  their  empty  and  unrecruitable  colonels  of  twenty 
men  in  a  company  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards  the 
wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant ;®®  yet  in  the  mean¬ 
while  to  be  overmastered  with  a  score  or  two  of  drunkards,  the  only 
soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  to  comply  with  all  rapines  and  vio¬ 
lences.  No,  certainly,  if  they  knew  ought  of  that  knowledge  which 
belongs  to  good  men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these 
things.  But  to  return  to  our  own  institute.  Besides  these  constant 
exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of  gaining  experience 
to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad :  in  those  vernal  seasons  of  the 
year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullen¬ 
ness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  in 
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her  rejoicing  with  heaven  and  earth.®®  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a 
persuader  to  them  of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years 
that  they  have  well  laid  their  grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies 
with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land,  learn¬ 
ing  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodities  of  building, 
and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors,  and  ports  for  trade.®’’  Some¬ 
times  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  they 
can  in  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways 
would  try  all  their  peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any 
secret  excellence  among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  op¬ 
portunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily  redound 
to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellencies  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this 
purity  of  Christian  knowledge.®^  Nor  shall  we  then  need  the  mon- 
sieurs  of  Paris  to  take  our  hopeful  youth  into  their  slight  and  prodi¬ 
gal  custodies,  and  send  them  over  back  again  transformed  into  mim¬ 
ics,  apes,  and  kikshose.  But  if  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles  but  to 
enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time 
be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  regard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they 
pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of  those  in  all  places  who  are 
best  and  most  eminent.®®  And  jDerhaps  then  other  nations  will  be  glad 
to  visit  us  for  their  breeding,  or  else  to  imitate  us  in  their  own  country. 

III.  Now,  lastly,  for  their  diet  there  can  not  be  much  to  say,  save  only 
that  it  would  be  best  in  the  same  house ;  for  much  time  else  would 
be  lost  abroad,  and  many  ill  habits  got ;  and  that  it  should  be  plain, 
healthful,  and  moderate,  I  suppose  is  out  of  controversy.’’ ° 

Thus,  Mr.  Hartlib,  you  have  a  general  view  in  writing,  as  your 
desire  was,  of  that  which  at  several  times  I  had  discoursed  with  you 
concerning  the  best  and  noblest  way  of  education  ;  not  beginning,  as 
some  have  done,  from  the  cradle,  which  yet  might  be  worth  many 
considerations,  if  brevity  had  not  been  my  scope. Many  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  also  I  could  have  mentioned,  but  this,  to  such  as  have  the 
worth  in  them  to  make  trial,  for  light  and  direction  may  be  enough. 
Only  I  believe  that  this  is  not  a  bow  for  every  man  to  shoot  in  that 
counts  himself  a  teacher,  but  will  require  sinews  almost  equal  to 
those  which  Homer  gave  Ulysses  yet  I  am  withal  pursuaded  that  it 
may  prove  much  more  easy  in  the  essay  than  it  now  seems  at  dis¬ 
tance,  and  much  more  illustrious ;  howbeit  not  more  difficult  than  I 
imagine,  and  that  imagination  presents  me  with  nothing  but  very 
happy,  and  very  possible,  according  to  best  wishes,  if  God  have  so 
decreed,  and  this  age  have  r.pirit  and  capacity  enough  to  apprehend. 
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SUGGESTIONS  BY  MEN  EMINENT  IN  LETTERS  AND  AFFAIRS. 

Second  Article. 


LETTER  FROM  LORD  BROUGHAM  TO  ZACHARY  MACAULEY,  ESQ.,  ON  THE  TRAIN¬ 
ING  OF  HIS  SON,  (the  LATE  LORD  MACAULEY,)  AS  AN  ORATOR. 

Newcastle,  March  10,  1823. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — My  principal  object  in  writing  to  you  to-day 
is  to  offer  you  some  suggestions,  in  consequence  of  some  conversa¬ 
tion  I  have  just  had  with  Lord  Grey,  who  has  spoken  of  your  son 
(at  Cambridge)  in  terms  of  the  greatest  praise.  He  takes  his  ac¬ 
count  from  his  son ;  but  from  all  I  know,  and  have  learnt  in  other 
quarters,  I  doubt  not  that  his  judgment  is  well  foriried.  Now  you, 
of  course,  destine  him  for  the  bar,  and,  assuming  that  this,  and  the 
public  objects  incidental  to  it,  are  in  his  views,  I  would  fain  impress 
upon  you,  (and  through  you,  upon  him,)  a  truth  or  two  which  expe¬ 
rience  has  made  me  aware  of,  and  which  I  would  have  given  a  great 
deal  to  have  been  acquainted  with  earlier  in  life  from  the  experience 
of  others. 

First,  tliat  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  is  to  be  laid  in  early 
application  to  general  knowledge,  is  clear ;  that  he  is  already  aware 
of ;  and  equally  so  it  is,  (of  which  he  may  not  be  so  well  aware,) 
that  professional  eminence  can  only  be  attained  by  entering  betimes 
into  the  lowest  drudgery — the  most  repulsive  labors  of  the  profes¬ 
sion — even  a  year  in  an  attorney’s  office,  as  the  law  is  now  practiced, 
I  should  not  hold  too  severe  a  task,  or  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  for 
the  benefit  it  must  surely  lead  to;  but,  at  all  events,  the  life  of  a 
special  pleader,  I  am  quite  convinced,  is  the  thing  before  being  called 
to  the  bar.  A  young,  man  whose  mind  has  once  been  well  imbued 
with  general  learning,  and  has  acquired  classical  propensities,  will 
never  sink  into  a  mere  drudge.  He  will  always  save  himself  harm¬ 
less  from  the  dull  atmosphere  he  must  live  and  work  in,  and  the 
sooner  he  will  emerge  from  it,  and  arrive  at  eminence.  But  what  I 
wish  to  inculcate  especially,  with  a  view  to  the  great  talent  for  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  which  your  son  happily  possess,  is  that  he  should  culti¬ 
vate  that  talent  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  reach  the  height  of 
the  art,  and  I  wish  to  turn  his  attention  to  two  points.  I  speak  on 
this  subject  with  the  authority  both  of  experience  and  observation ; 
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I  have  made  it  very  much  my  study  in  theory ;  have  written  a  great 
deal  upon  it  which  may  never  see  the  light,  and  something  which 
has  been  published ;  have  meditated  much  and  conversed  much  on 
it  with  famous  men ;  have  had  some  little  practical  experience  in  it, 
but  have  prepared  for  much  more  than  I  ever  tried,  by  a  variety  of 
laborious  methods,  reading,  writing,  much  translation,  composing  in 
foreign  languages,  &c.,  and  I  have  lived  in  times  when  there  were 
great  orators  among  us;  therefore  I  reckon  my  opinion  worth  list¬ 
ening  to,  and  the  rather,  because  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  it 
mvself,  and  should  have  saved  a  world  of  trouble  and  much  time 
had  I  started  with  a  conviction  of  its  truth. 

1,  The  first  point  is  this, — the  beginning  of  the  art  is  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  easy  speaking;  and,  in  whatever  way  this  can  be  had 
(which  individual  inclination  or  accident  will  generally  direct,  and 
may  safely  be  allowed  to  do  so,)  it  must  be  had.  Now,  I  differ  from 
all  other  doctors  of  rhetoric  in  this, — I  say,  let  him  firat  of  all  learn 
to  speak  easily  and  fluently,  as  well  as  sensibly  as  he  can  no  doubt, 
but  at  any  rate  let  him  learn  to  speak.  This  is  to  eloquence,  or  good 
public  speaking,  what  the  being  able  to  talk  in  a  child  is  to  correct 
grammatical  speech.  It  is  the  requisite  foundation,  and  on  it  you 
must  build.  Moreover,  it  can  only  be  acquired  young,  therefore  let 
it  by  all  means,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  be  gotten  hold  of  forthwith. 
But  in  acquiring  it  every  sort  of  slovenly  error  will  also  be  acquired. 
It  must  be  got  by  a  habit  of  easy  writing  (which,  as  Wyndham  said, 
proved  hard  reading)  by  a  custom  of  talking  much  in  company ;  by 
speaking  in  debating  societies,  with  little  attention  to  rule,  and  more 
love  of  saying  something  at  any  rate  than  of  saying  any  thing  well. 
I  can  even  suppose  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  matter  in  such 
discussions  than  in  the  manner  of  saying  it;  yet  still  to  say  it 
easily,  ad  libitum,  to  be  able  to  say  what  you  choose,  and  what  you 
have  to  say, — this  is  the  first  requisite,  to  acquire  which  every  thing 
else  must  for  the  present  be  sacrificed. 

2.  The  next  step  is  the  grand  one — to  convert  this  style  of  easy 
speaking  into  chaste  eloquence.  And  here  there  is  but  one  rule.  I 
do  earnestly  entreat  your  son  to  set  daily  and  nightly  before  him  the 
Greek  models.  First  of  all  he  may  look  to  the  best  modern  speeches 
(as  he  probably  has  already) ;  Burke’s  best  compositions,  as  the 
“Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents;”  speech  “On 
the  American  Conciliation,”  and  “  On  the  Nabob  of  Arcot’s  Debt;” 
Fox’s  “Speech  on  the  Westminster  Scrutiny,”  (the  first  part  of 
which  he  should  pore  over  till  he  has  it  by  heart) ;  “  On  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Armament,”  and  “On  the  War,”  1803,  with  one  or  two  of 
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Wyndham’s  best,  and  very  few,  or  rather  none,  of  Sheridan’s ;  but 
he  must  by  no  means  stop  here.  If  he  would  be  a  great  orator,  he 
must  go  at  once  to  the  fountain  head,  and  be  familiar  with  every  one 
of  the  great  orations  of  Demosthenes.  I  take  for  granted  that  he 
knows  those  of  Cicero  by  heart ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  but  not 
very  useful,  except  perhaps  the  Milo^  pro  Ligario^  and  one  or  two 
more ;  but  the  Greek  must  positively  be  the  model ;  and  merely 
reading  it,  as  boys  do,  to  know  the  language,  won’t  do  at  all ;  he 
must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each  speech,  thoroughly  know  the  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  parties,  follow  each  tyrn  of  the  argument,  and  make  the 
absolutely  perfect  and  most  chaste  and  severe  composition  familiar 
to  his  mind.  His  taste  will  improve  every  time  he  reads  and  repeats 
to  himself  (for  he  should  have  the  fine  passages  by  heart,)  and  he 
will  learn  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  skillful  use  of  a  few  words 
and  a  rigorous  rejection  of  all  superfluities.  In  this  view  I  hold  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  Dante  to  be  next  to  Demosthenes.  It  is  in 
vain  to  say  that  imitations  of  these  models  will  not  do  for  our  times. 
First,  I  do  not  counsel  any  imitation,  but  only  an  imbibing  of  the 
same  spirit.  Secondly,  I  know  from  experience  that  nothing  is  half 
so  successful  in  these  times  (bad  though  they  be)  as  what  has  been 
formed  on  the  Greek  models.  I  use  a  very  poor  instance  in  giving 
my  own  experience,  but  I  do  assure  you  that  both  in  courts  of  law 
and  Parliament,  and  even  to  mobs,  I  have  never  made  so  much  play 
(to  use  a  very  modern  phrase)  as  when  I  was  almost  translating 
from  the  Greek. 

I  commenced  the  peroration  of  ray  speech  for  the  Queen,  in  the 
Lords,  after  reading  and  repeating  Demosthenes  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  composed  it  twenty  times  over  at  least,  and  it  certainly 
succeeded  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree,  and  far  above  any  merits 
of  its  own.  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  though  speaking,  with 
writing  beforehand,  is  very  well  until  the  habit  of  easy  speech  is 
acquired,  yet  after  that  he  can  never  write  too  much ;  this  is  quite 
clear.  It  is  laborious,  no  doubt,  and  it  is  more  difficult  beyond 
comparison  than  speaking  off-hand ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  perfect 
oratory,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  the  habit  of  cor¬ 
rect  diction.  But  I  go  further,  and  say,  even  to  the  end  of  a  man’s 
life  he  must  prepare  word  for  word  most  of  his  finer  passages. 
Now,  would  he  be  a  great  orator  or  no  ?  In  other  words,  would  he 
have  almost  absolute  power  of  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  a  free 
country  or  no  ?  So  he  wills  this,  he  must  follow  these  rules. 

Believe  me  truly  yours, 

H.  Brough  AMT. 
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It  is  but  reciting  the  ordinary  praises  of  the  art  of  persuasion,  to  remind  you 
how  sacred  truths  may  be  most  ardently  promulgated  at  the  altar — the  cause 
of  oppressed  innocence  be  most  powerfully  defended — the  march  of  wicked 
rulers  be  most  triumphantly  resisted — defiance  the  most  terrible  be  hurled  at 
the  oppressors  head.  In  great  convulsions  of  public  affairs,  or  in  bringing 
about  salutary  changes,  every  one  confesses  how  important  an  ally  eloquence 
must  be.  But  in  peaceful  times,  when  the  progress  of  events  is  slow  and  even 
as  the  silent  and  unheeded  pace  of  time,  and  the  jars  of  a  mighty  tumult  in 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns  can  no  longer  be  heard,  then  too  she  flourishes, — 
protectress  of  liberty, — patroness  of  improvement, — guardian  of  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  that  can  be  showered  upon  the  mass  of  human  kind ;  nor  is  her  form  ever 
seen  but  on  ground  consecrated  to  free  institutions.  “  Pacis  comes,  otiique 
soda,  et  jam  bene  constitutoe  reipublicae  alumna  eloquentia.”  To  me,  calmly 
revolving  these  things,  such  pursuits  seem  far  more  noble  objects  of  ambition 
than  any  upon  which  the  vulgar  herd  of  busy  men  lavish  prodigal  their  restless 
exertions.  To  diffuse  useful  information, — to  further  intellectual  refinement, 
sure  forerunner  of  moral  improvement, — to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  bright  day 
when  the  dawn  of  general  knowledge  shall  chase  away  the  lazy,  lingering  mists, 
even  from  the  base  of  the  great  social  pyramid  ; — this  indeed  is  a  high  calling, 
in  which  the  most  splendid  talents  and  consummate  virtue  may  well  press  on¬ 
ward,  eager  to  bear  a  part. 

Let  me,  therefore,  indulge  in  the  hope,  that,  among  the  illustrious  youths 
whom  this  ancient  kingdom  famed  alike  for  its  nobility  and  its  learning,  has 
produced,  to  continue  her  fame  through  after  ages,  possibly  among  those  I  now 
address,  there  may  be  found  some  one — I  ask  no  more — willing  to  give  a  bright 
example  to  other  nations  in  a  path  yet  untrodden,  by  taking  the  lead  of  his 
fellow-citizens, — not  in  frivolus  amusements,  nor  in  the  degrading  pursuits  of 
the  ambitious  vulgar, — but  in  the  truly  noble  task  of  enlightening  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen,  and  of  leaving  his  own  name  no  longer  encircled,  as  heretofore, 
with  barbaric  splendor,  or  attached  to  courtly  gewgaws,  but  illustrated  by  the 
honors  most  worthy  of  our  rational  nature — coupled  with  the  diffusion  of 
kriowledgej — and  gratefully  pronounced  through  all  ages  by  millions  whom  his 
wise  beneficence  has  rescued  from  ignorance  and  vice.  This  is  the  true  mark 
for  the  aim  of  all  who  either  prize  the  enjoyment  of  pure  happiness,  or  set  a 
right  value  upon  a  high  and  unsullied  renown. — And  if  the  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind,  when  they  rest  from  their  pious  labors,  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  hereaf¬ 
ter,  as  an  appropriate  reward  of  their  virtue,  the  privilege  of  looking  down  upon 
the  blessings  with  which  their  toils  and  sufferings  have  clothed  the  scene  of 
their  former  existence ;  do  not  vainly  imagine  that,  in  a  state  of  exalted  purity 
and  wisdom,  the  founders  of  mighty  dynasties,  the  conquerors  of  new  empires, 
or  the  more  vulgar  crowd  of  evil-doers,  who  have  sacrificed  to  their  own  ag¬ 
grandizement  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures,  will  be  gratified  by  contem¬ 
plating  the  monuments  of  their  inglorious  fame theirs  will  be  the  delight — 
theirs  the  triumph — who  can  trace  the  remote  effects  of  their  enlightened  be¬ 
nevolence  in  the  improved  condition  of  their  species,  and  exult  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  prodigious  change  they  now  survey,  with  eyes  that  age  and  sorrow  can 
make  dim  no  more — of  knowledge  become  power — virtue  sharing  in  the  domin- 
ioo  superstition  trampled  under  foot — tyranny  driven  from  the  world — are  the 
fruits,  precious,  though  costly,  and  though  late  reaped,  yet  long  enduring,  of  all 
the  hardships  and  all  the  hazards  they  encountered  here  below  1 — Lord 
Brougham — Inaugural  Discourse  at  Glasgow  as  Lord  Rector^  1825 

THE  TEACHERS  OF  MANKIND. 

Such  men— men  deserving  the  glorious  title  of  Teachers  of  Mankind,  I  have 
found  laboring  conscientiously;  though  perhaps  obscurely,  in  their  blessed  voca¬ 
tion,  wherever  I  have  gone.  God  be  thanked,  their  numbers  every  where  abound 
and  are  every  day  increasing.  Their  calling  is  high  and  holy;  their  fame  is  the 
property  of  nations ;  their  renown  will  fill  the  earth  in  after  ages,  in  proportion 
as  it  sounds  not  far  off'  in  their  own  times.  Each  one  of  these  great  teachers  of 
the  world,  possessing  his  soul  in  peace— performs  his  appointed  course— await¬ 
ing  in  patience  the  fulfillment  of  the  promises — resting  from  his  labors,  be¬ 
queathes  his  memory  to  the  generations  whom  his  works  have  blessed-^and 
sleeps  under  the  humble  but  not  inglorious  epitaph,  commemorating  one  in 
whom  mankind  had  a  friend,  and  no  man  got  rid  of  an  QxxQmY.— Address  at  Cor¬ 
ner  Stone  of  Mechanics'  Institute.  Liverpool,  1825. 
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WILLIAM  PITT. — TRAINING  FOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

The  Letters  addressed  by  Lord  Chatham  to  his  son,  William  Pitt, 
have  not  been  preserved,  or,  at  least,  are  not  ])ublished  in  the  Corres¬ 
pondence  of  the  former,  or  in  the  Life  of  the  latter,  by  Earl  Stanhope. 
In  this  Life,  and  in  an  address  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  on  the 
training  of  an  orator,  Earl  Stanhope  remarks: 

Ill  1803  my  father,  then  Lord  Mahon,  had  the  high  privilege,  as  a  relative, 
of  being  for  several  weeks  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  house,  at  Walmer  Castle. 
Presuming  on  that  familiar  intercourse,  he  told  me  that  he  ventured  on  one 
occasion  to  ask  Mr.  Pitt  b}'  what  means  he  had  acquired  his  admirable  readi¬ 
ness  of  speech — his  aptness  of  finding  the  right  word  without  pause  or  hesi¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Pitt  replied,  that  whatever  readiness  he  might  be  thought  to 
possess  in  that  resj^ect,  was,  he  believed,  greatly  owing  to  a  practice  v.'hich 
his  father  had  impressed  upon  him.  Lord  Chatham  had  bid  him  take  up  any 
book  in  some  foreign  language  v/ith  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  in  Latin 
or  Greek  especially.  Lord  Chatham  then  enjoined  him  to  read  out  of  this 
work  a  passage  in  English,  stopping  when  he  was  not  sure  of  the  word  to  be 
used  in  English,  until  the  right  word  came  to  his  mind,  and  then  proceed. 
Mr.  Pitt  said  that  he  had  assiduously  followed  this  practice.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  that,  at  first,  he  had  often  to  stop  for  awhile  before  he  could  recollect 
the  proper  word,  but  that  he  found  the  difficulties  gradually  disappear,  until 
what  was  a  toil  to  him  at  first  became  at  last  an  easy  and  familiar  task. 

To  an  orator,  the  charm  of  voice  is  of  very  far  more  importance  than  mere 
readers  of  speeches  would  find  it  easy  to  believe.  I  have  known  several 
speakers  in  whom  that  one  advantage  seemed  almost  to  supply  the  place  of 
every  other.  The  tones  of  William  Pitt  were  h,v  nature  sonorous  and  clear ; 
and  the  further  art,  how  to  manage  and  modulate  his  voice  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  was  instilled  into  him  by  his  father  with  exquisite  sliill.  Lord  Chatham 
himself  was  preeminent  in  that  art,  as  also  in  the  graces  of  action,  insomuch 
that  these  accomplishments  have  been  sometimes  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault. 
In  a  passage  of  Horace  Walpole,  dvritten  with  the  manifest  desire  to  disparage 
him,  we  find  him  compared  to  Garrick. 

To  train  his  son  in  sonorous  elocution.  Lord  Chatham  caused  him  to  recite, 
day  by  day  in  his  presence,  passages  from  the  best  English  poets.  The  two 
poets  most  commonly  selected  for  this  purpose  Avere  Shakspearc  and  Milton, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  continued  through  life  familiar  with  both.  There  is  another 
fact  which  Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  fj'om  tradition,  and  which  I  also 
remember  to  have  heard  :  “  The  debate  in  Pandemonium  was,  as  it  well 
deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favorite  passages ;  and  his  early  friends  used  to 
talk,  long  after  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  melodious  cadence  with 
which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  incomparable  speech  of  Belial.” 

But  whatever  the  studies  of  Pitt,  whether  in  the  ancient  languages  or  in  his 
own,  the  aim  of  public  speaking  was  kept  steadily  in  vimv.  lie  continued 
with  Mr.  Pret^^man  the  same  practice  of  extemporaneous  translation  Avhich, 
Avith  Ills  father,  he  had  commenced.  W^e  further  learn  from  his  preceptor 
that  “  Avhen  alone  he  dAvelt  for  hours  upon  striking  passages  of  an  orator  or 
historian,  in  noticing  their  turn  of  expression,  and  marking  their  manner  of 
arranging  a  narrative.  A  feAV  pages  sometimes  occupied  a  Avhole  morning. 
It  was  a  faAmrite  employment  Avith  him  to  compare  opposite  speeches  upon 
the  same  subject,  and  to  obseiwe  hoAV  each  speaker  managed  his  own  side  of 
the  question.  The  authors  Avhom  he  preferred  for  this  xjurpose  were  LiA'y, 
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Thucydides,  and  Sallust.  Upon  these  oceasions,  his  observations  were  not 
unfrequently  committed  to  paper,  and  furnished  a  topic  of  conversation  with 
me  at  our  next  meeting.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  copying  any  eloquent 
sentence,  or  beautiful  or  forcible  expression  which  occurred  in  his  reading.” 

According  to  the  unanimous  assurance  of  those  who  know  him  well,  Mr. 
Pitt  (the  son)  did  not  prepare  the  structure  or  the  wording  of  his  sentences, 
far  less  write  them  down  beforehand.  His  own  manuscript  notes  were  very 
brief,  and  mainly  confined  to  figures,  to  aid  him  in  his  financial  statements. 

CICERO. — PROFESSIONAL  AND  ORATORICAL  TRAINING. 

The  following  antohiographical  account  of  Cicero’s  training  for 
eloquence,  both  forensic  and  deliberative,  is  taken  from  his  Treatise 
de  Claris  Oratoribus,  entitled  ‘  Brutus :  ’ 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Koman  Forum,  Ilortensins  v.\as  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation,  Crassus  was  dead.  Cotta  had  been  banished,  and  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  were  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Ilortensins  was 
in  the  army,  performing  his  term  of  service,  according  to  the  Roman  disci¬ 
pline,  one  year  as  a  common  soldier,  another  as  a  military  tribune.  Sulpicius 
w*as  absent,  as  was  also  M.  Antony.  Trials  were  conducted  under  the  Varian 
law  alone,  as  there  was  occasion  for  no  other,  by  reason  of  the  war.  L.  Mem- 
mius  and  Q.  Ponipey  were  habitually  present,  and  spoke  as  tlieir  manner  was. 
They  were  not  distinguished  in  their  profession ;  but  still  they  are  honored 
Avith  the  title  of  orators  by  the  eloquent  Philip,  according  to  whose  testimony 
their  speaking  had  the  vehemence  and  fluency  which  belongs  to  the  style  of 
accusation.  * 

The  other  most  celebrated  orators  of  the  time  wmre  in  office,  and  I  had 
almost  daily  opportunities  of  hearing  them  speak  in  public.  For  C.  Curio 
was  then  tribune  of  the  people, — he,  however,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
mg,  since  he  had,  on  one  occasion,  been  deserted  by  the  whole  assembly, — Q. 
Metellus  Celer  was  not  distinguished,  but  spoke  occasionally.  Q.  Variu’s,  C.' 
Carbo,  and  Cn.  Pqmponius  were  distinguished  orators,  and  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  Fonfm.  C.  Julius,  also,  Cnimle  .^dile,  almost  daily 
delivered  speeches  in  a  very  accurate  style.  As  I  had  been  extremely  desirous 
to  hear  Cotta,  I  regretted  his  batiishment ;  still  I  attended  on  the  speaking  of 
the  other  orators  with  great  zeal.  In  the  meantime,  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
hearing  oratorical  performances  only,  but  passed  no  day  without  reading 
writing,  and  meditation.  The  next  year,  Q.  Varius  was  condemned  to  banish¬ 
ment  under  his  own  law.  Moreover,  I  attemied  diligently  to  the  study  of  the 
ci\il  law  under  Q.  Scaevola,  who,  though  he  did  not  give  formal  instruction  on 
the  subject,  yet  permitted  such  as  were  desirous  of  learning  to  attend  his  con¬ 
sultations,  and  learn  what  they  could  in  that  way.  Tlie  year  succeeding,  Sylla 
and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  P.  Sulpicius  tribune.  With  the  oratori¬ 
cal  style  of  the  latter,  I  became  intimately  acquainted,  as  he  spoke  daily  in 
some  cause  or  other. 

About  the  same  time,  Philo,  the  head  of  the  Academy,  and  some  of  the 
pi incipal  men  of  Athens,  left  that'city  and  came  to  Rome,  being  driven  away 
by  the  Mithridatic  war.  To  his  instructions  I  devoted  myself  with  the  great¬ 
est  ardor,  not  only  because  I  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  philosophy  ?tself, 
and  delighted  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  with  which  it 
made  me  acquainted,  but  because  I  was  impressed  Avith  the  belief  that  the 
Avnole  judicial  system  was  abolished  forever.  During  this  year,  Sulpicius 
died.  The  next,  three  of  the  most  distinguished  orators,  Q.  Catulus,  M. 
Antony,  and  C.  Julius,  were  most  cruelly  put  to  death.  This  same  year  I 
also  took  lessons  at  Rome,  of  Molo,  the  Rhodian,  avIio  Avas  both  an  eminent 
pleader  at  the  bar  and  skilful  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Altlioiigh  this  account  of 
my  studies  may  seem  irrelevant  to  the  object  of  this  treatise,  yet  I  have  given 
it  tliat  you,  Brutus  (as  it  is  already  knoAim  to  Atticus),  might  have  your  Avish 
gratified,  of  being  made  perfectly  acquainted  Avith  the  course  I  have  pursued 
and  that  you  might  likewise  see  hoAv  closely  I  have  folloAved  the  footsteps  of 
Ijortensius  throughout  the  Avhole  of  it.  For  almost  three  years  after  this,'  the 
city  Avas  free  from  any  disturbance  ;  but  by  reason  either  of  the  death,  or  de¬ 
parture,  or  banishment  of  the  public  speakers  (for  even  M.  Crassus  and  the 
tAvo  Lentuli  were  not  at  Rome),  Ilortensins  took  the  lead  in  pleadim'-  causes: 
Die  reputation,  however,  of  Antistius  daily  increased ;  Piso  spoke  tmiucntly  • 
Pomponius  not  so  often;  Carbo  seldom ;  Philip  once  or  tAvice  only. 
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During  tkis  v^^liole  period,  I  was  engaged,  night  and  day,  in  the  assiduous 
study  of  every  branch  of  knowledge.  I  used  to  be  with  Diodotus,  the  Stoic, 
who  died  lately  at  my  house^  where  he  had  long  resided.  From  him  1  learned, 
among  other  things,  the  principles  of  dialectics,  which  deserves  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  more  contracted  and  circumscribed  eloquence,  and  without 
which  you,  too,  Brutus,  have  judged  it  impossible  to  attain  to  that  higher 
kind  of  eloquence  which  is  regarded  as  only  a  dilfusive  or  expanded  dialectics. 
To  this  teacher,  and  to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  he  professed,  I 
devoted  myself ;  but  not  so  exclusively  as  not  to  continue  my  oratorical 
exercises  regularly  every  day.  I  studied  and  declaimed  together,  often  with 
M.  Piso  and  Q.  Pompey,  or  with  somebody  else,  sometimes  m  Latin,  but  more 
frequently  in  Greek,  both  because  the  Greek  being  richer  in  oratorical  embel¬ 
lishments,  naturally  led  to  the  same  perfection  in  the  use  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  becanse  I  could  not  be  instructed,  nor  have  my  errors  corrected 
by  Greek  masters,  unless  I  spoke  Greek.  In  the  meantime  came  the  tumult 
about  re-establishing  the  commonwealth,  and  the  cruel  deaths  of  Scicvola, 
Carbo,  Antistius;  the  return  of  Cotta,  Curio,  Crassus,  the  Lentuli,  Pompey; 
law  and  judicature  restored;  the  republic  recovered;  out  of  the  number  of 
orators,  however,  three  perished — Pomponius,  Censorinus,  Murena.  Then,  for  • 
the  first  time,  we  began  to  be  coneerned  in  causes,  both  private  and  public; 
not  to  learn  oar  business  in  the  Forum,  as  many  do,  but  that,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble,  we  might  go  into  it  ready  prepared.  At  the  same  time,  vw  studied  once 
more  under  Molo,  who  had  come  as  ambassador  to  the  Senate,  touching  tlie 
rewards  of  the  Rhodians.  Thus  it  was  that  oiir  first  speech  in  a  public  (or 
criminal)  cause,  that,  namely,  for  Sextus  Roscius,  was  so  highly  commended, 
that  no  undertaking  of  the  kind  was  thought  beyond  our  talents ;  and  from 
that  time  forward  we  appeared  in  many  others,  in  which  we  prepared  our¬ 
selves  elaborately,  and  even  by  midnight  studies. 

And  since  it  is  your  wish  to  know  me,  not  by  a  few  prominent  marks,  but 
b}^  a  full-length  portrait,  I  shall  include  some  things  in  this  account  of  myself 
which  ma}'^,  perhaps,  seem  to  be  of  minor  importance.  I  was,  at  that  time, 
remarkably  spare  and  feeble  of  body;  with  a  long,  attenuated  neck,  and, 
altogether,  such  a  frame  and  constitution  as  is  thought  to  make  any  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertion  of  the  lungs  imminently  dangerous.  The  concern  of  those  to 
whom  I  was  dear  was  so  much  the  more  increased,  that  I  spoke  always,  with¬ 
out  the  least  remission  or  variety,  with  my  voice  stretched  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  my  whole  body  laboring  and  agitated.  So  that  my  friends  and  the 
physicians  advised  me  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  Forum ;  but  I  thought  it 
better  to  encounter  any  peril,  than  renounce  the  pursuit  of  that  glory  which  I 
believed  to  be  within  my  reach.  And  thinking  that,  by  altering  my  manner 
of  speaking,  and  modulating  my  voice  with  greater  skill,  I  should  at  once 
avoid  all  danger,  and  improve  my  elocution, — with  a  view  of  effecting  such  a 
change,  I  determined  to  go  to  Asia.  So,  after  having  been  engaged  in  practice 
as  an  advocate  for  two  years,  and  when  my  name  was  now  become  celebrated 
in  the  Forum,  I  left  Rome.  At  Athens,  I  staid  six  months,  attending  the 
preelections  of  Antioehus,  the  most  renowned  and  able  philosopher  of  tlie  old 
Academy,  and  thus  renewed,  under  the  directions  of  a  great  master,  the  study 
of  philosophy,  which  I  had  cultivated  from  my  earliest  youth,  and  progres¬ 
sively  improved  myself  in  ever  since.  At  the  same  time,  I  used  sedulously 
to  practice  speaking  under  Demetrius,  the  Syrian,  an  old  and  not  undistin¬ 
guished  professor  of  the  art.  Afterwards,  I  traveled  all  over  Asia,  taking 
lessons  of  the  greatest  orators,  with  whom  I  exercised  myself  in  the  same 
way,  by  their  own  invitation.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonice;  in  my  opinion,  the  best  speaker  of  that  day  in  all  Asia; 
and,  if  to  be  entirely  free  from  affectation  and  impertineitces  of  all  sor-ts  (nihil 
habere  molestiarum  nec  ineptiarum)  is  to  be  Attic,  none  was  more  so  than 
this  orator.  Dionysius,  also,  was  continually  with  me ;  as  were  Eschylus,  the 
Cnidian,  and  Xenocles,  of  Adramyttium.  These  were  then  reckoned  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speakers  of  Asia.  But,  not  satisfied  with  their  assistance,  I  went  to 
Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  to  the  same  Molo  whom  I  had  heard  at  Rome ; 
who,  whilst  he  was  himself  distinguished  in  the  management  of  causes,  and  a 
writer  of  eminence,  was  the  severest  of  critics  in  detecting  and  censuring  any 
fault,  and  very  able  in  the  business  of  elementary  instruction.  He  took  par¬ 
ticular  pains  (I  will  not  sa}"  with  what  success)  to  prune  away  my  style,  which 
Avas  redundant,  and  rioted  in  a  sort  of  youthful  luxuriance  and  licentiousness, 
and  to  keep  it,  so  to  express  myself,  within  its  banks.  So  that  I  returned,  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  not  only  better  disciplined  and  practiced,  but  quite 
changed;  for  I  had  acquired  a  proper  control  of  my  voice,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  effervescence  of  my  oratory  had  passed  off,  my  lungs  had  gathered 
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whole  constitution  some  small  degree  of  vigor  and  consis- 

rnTt!f  orators,  at  that  time  preeminent,  to  excite  my  emulation,— 

S?th  pleasant  and  equable,  expressing  himself 

with  gieat  propriety,  and  with  a  careless  ease  and  freedom ;  the  other  ornate 
mnmated,  and  not  as  you  knew  him,  Brutus,  when  he  was  on  the  wane  but 
much  more  vehement,  both  in  style  and  delivery.  I,  therefore,  supposed  that 
Hortensius  was  to  be  my  principal  rival,  both  as  I  resembled  him  more  by  the 
animation  of  my  manner,  and  was  nearer  to  him  in  age:  and  besides  that  in 

Cot“hh3°‘'‘foJ  conioS  to  llhnby 

Lotta  tnmscll ,  foi  a  concourse  of  people,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Forum 

require  an  impassioned  and  ardent  speaker,  with  a  musical  voice  and  an 

^he  first  year  after 

W  ®®''eral  important  causes  wdiilst  I  was  suing 

S  Consulship,  and  Hortensius  for  the  place 

^  ’  Cotta,  after  his  Consulship,  went 

to  Gaul ;  Hortensius  was,  and  was  reputed  to  be,  first  at  the  bar.  When  I 
came  back  from  Sicily,  ny  talent  (whatever  it  was)  seemed  to  have  attained  to 
its  full  maturity  and  perfection.  I  fear  I  am  dwelling  too  long  upon  these 
things,  especially  as  they  concern  myself;  but  my  object  in  all  that  I  liave 
said,  IS  not  to  make  a  boast  of  any  genius  and  eloquence,  Avhich  I  am  far  from 
pretending  to,  but  to  show  you  what  my  labor  and  industry  have  bemi.  After 
having  been  employed,  then,  for  five  years,  in  the  most  important  causes  and 
among  the  leading  advocates,  I  was  fairly  matched  with  Hortensius  in  the  im¬ 
peachment  of  Verres,  just  after  he  had  been  elected  Consul,  and  I  H^dile 
But,  as  this  conversation  besides  a  bare  recital  of  facts,  calls  for  some  ideas 
upon  the  art,  I  will  briefiy  state  what  I  think  was  most  remarkable  in  Horten- 
sius.  After  his  consulship  (probably  because  he  had  no  competitor  among  the 

vp1?va\i^’?’  not  care  about  those  who  had  not  been  Consuls),  he 

lelaxed  from  that  application  and  study  which  had  been  so  intense  in  him 

surrounded  with  the  good  things  of  life,  lie  dctcr- 
moie  happily,  as  he  reckoned  it,  more  at  his  case,  certainly. 

o,?  ^  coloring  of  his  eloquence,  like  that 

of  an  old  picture,  began  gradually  to  fade,  so  gradually,  however,  that  an 
unpracticed  eye  could  not  detect  the  change,  although  connoisseurs  might. 
As  he  grew  older,  he  seemed  to  fall  off  every  day,  as  iiT other  respects,  so  par¬ 
ticularly  111  the  command  of  language.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did^ot 
for  a  moment  neglect,  by  every  sort  of  exercise,  but,  especially,  by  writino-  a 
gieat  deal,  to  increase  the  talent,  whatever  it  was,  that  I  possessed  in  that 

flings),  in  the  election  of  Pnetors,  1  stood  at 
the  head  of  tlie  college  by  a  very  large  majority;  for,  not  only  by  my  industry 
and  assiduity  m  the  management  of  causes,  but  also  by  a  morelxquisite  and 

'^^1®  I  forcibly  drawn  the  attentimi  of  men 

toward  me  I  wil  say  nolhmg  of  myself.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  rest 
Of  our  public  speakers  among  whom  there  was  none  who  seemed  to  have  cul- 
ti\ated  more  thoroughly  than  other  people,  those  literary  studies  in  which  the 
eloquence  are  contained;  none  who  had  made  himself  master  of 
both  of  good  words  and  actions;  none  who  was  sutli- 
nratn/  ^  knowledge  of  which  is  so  essential  to  an 

Pomo,;  ®®P®eiully  m  private  causes;  none  who  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Rornan  history,  as  to  be  able  to  call  witnesses  of  higli  authority  from  the 
dead  whenever  need  were ;  none  who,  when  he  had  fairly  caught  his  adversary 

from  toe  sV5eHtv'nf"fi  the  judges,  and  divert^them  for  awhile 

from  the  seveiity  of  their  character  and  situation,  to  mirth  and  lau'>htcr  • 

none  who  could  expatiate  at  large,  and  introduce  into  the  discussion  of^a  par¬ 
ticular  case,  general  views  and  universal  principles ;  none  who,  to  amusi  an 
audience,  could  digress  from  the  subject  in  hand,  who  could  inflame  their 

them  to  tears, — none,  in  short,  who  possessed  that 
control  over  the  human  soul,  which  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  orator. 

Eloquence  Defined. 

eloquence^  find  to  be  none  but  the  serious  and  hearty  law  of  truth 
and  that  whose  mind  soever  is  fully  possessed  with  a  fervent  desire  to  know 

dearest  charity  to  infuse  the  knowledge  of  them 
into  others.  When  such  a  nian  would  speak,  his  words,  by  what  I  can  express 
like  so  many  nimble  and  airy  servitors,  trip  about  him  at  command  and  in 
well-ordered  files,  as  he  would  wish,  fall  aptly  into  their  own  places.' — Miltox. 

True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It  must  exist  in  tlie 
man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.— Webster.  ® 
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GEORGE  BERTHOLD  NIEBUHR.  • 

George  Berthold  Niebuhr,  the  Philologist,  Diplomatist,  and 
Historian,  was  born  in  Copenhagen,  August  27,  1776,  but  his  early 
years  were  spent  in  South  Ditmash,  where  his  father,  Carsten  Nie¬ 
buhr,  the  celebrated  traveler  in  the  East,  held  an  appointment  from 
the  Prussian  government,  and  by  whom  he  was  principally  instructed 
until  he  joined  the  university  at  Kiel  in  1773.  In  1795  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  and  pursued  his  studies  for  two  years,  including  his  visits 
to  different  parts  of  England.  His  professional  studies  were  juris¬ 
prudence  and  finance,  and  for  several  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  (Count  Bermslorff)  at  Copenhagen,  and  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Bank.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Prussian  service, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  counselors  of  public  affairs  under  Prince 
Hardenberg,  in  1808  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Holland  and  again 
in  1812,  and  1816  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Rome.  This  last 
appointment  was  given  in  furtherance  of  his  historical  studies,  to  ^ 
which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  great  zeal,  having  given  his  first 
course  of  lectures  on  Roman  History  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in 
1810,  and  published  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  History  of 
Rome  in  1811  and  1812.  While  at  Rome  he  prosecuted  his  his¬ 
torical  studies,  examining  ancient  manuscripts,  edited  some  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  and  made  his  house  the  re¬ 
sort  of  learned  men  and  artists  of  all  countries  who  congregate  at 
Rome.  In  1823  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  following  years  un¬ 
til  his  death,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1831,  he  continued  to  read  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  university  on  Roman  History  and  Antiquities,  Greek 
History,  Ancient  Geography  and  Statistics,  and  kindred  subjects, 
and  commenced  rewriting  his  History  of  Rome,  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  In  his  domestic  and  social  relations, 
he  was  simple,  affectionate,  and  influential.  He  loved  to  have  stu¬ 
dents  consult  him  in  reference  to  their  reading,  and  “  I  have  found 
him,”  says  Lieber  in  his  Reminiscences,  “  repeatedly  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  his  children.” 
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LETTER  FROM  BARTHOLD  GEORGE  NIEBUHR  TO  HIS  NEPHEW,  ON  PHILOLOGICAL 

STUDIES. 

[Niebuhr,  the  historian,  diplomatist,  and  philologist,  addressed  the  following 
letter,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  Prussian  Minister,  to  his  nephew,  then  nine¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  It  is  a  precious  manual  of  advice  from  a  ripe  scholar  and  an 
eminent  statesman,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  processes  of  education,  but  on 
the  true  ideal  of  conduct — simplicity,  energy,  truthfulness— in  every  walk  of 
life.] 

When  your  dear  mother  wrote  to  me,  that  you  showed  a  decided 
inclination  for  philological  studies,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  to  her  at 
the  tidings;  and  begged  her  and  your  father  not  to  cross  this  in¬ 
clination  by  any  plans  they  might  form  for  your  future  life.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  said  to  her,  that,  as  philology  is  the  introduction  to  all  other 
studies,  he  who  pursues  it  in  his  school-years  with  eagerness,  as  if  it 
were  the  main  business  of  his  life,  prepares  himself  by  so  doing  for 
whatever  study  he  may  choose  at  the  university.  And  besides, 
philology  is  so  dear  to  me,  that  there  is  no  other  calling  I  would 
rather  wish  for  a  young  man  for  whom  I  have  so  great  an  affection 
as  for  you.  No  pursuit  is  more  peaceful  or  cheering;  none  gives  a 
better  security  for  tranquillity  of  heart  and  of  conscience,  by  the 
nature  of  its  duties,  and  the  manner  of  exercising  them :  and  how 
often  have  I  lamented  with  sorrow  that  I  forsook  it,  and  entered  into 
a  more  bustling  life,  which  perhaps  will  not  allow  me  to  attain  to 
any  lasting  quiet,  even  when  old  age  is  coming  on  !  The  office  of 
a  schoolmaster  especially  is  a  thoroughly  honorable  one ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  evils  which  disturb  its  ideal  beauty,  truly  for  a  - 
noble  heart  one  of  the  happiest  ways  of  life.  It  was  once  the 
course  I  had  chosen  for  myself ;  and  it  might  have  been  better  had 
I  been  allowed  to  follow  it.  I  know  very  well,  that,  spoilt  as  I  now 
am  by  the  great  sphere  in  which  I  have  spent  my  active  life,  I  should 
no  longer  be  fitted  for  it ;  but  for  one  whose  welfare  I  have  so  truly 
at  heart,  I  should, wish  that  he  might  not  be  spoilt  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner,  nor  desire  to  quit  the  quietness  and  the  secure  narrow  circle  in 
which  I,  like  you,  passed  my  youth. 

Your  mother  told  me  that  you  wanted  to  show  me  something  of 
your  writing,  as  a  mark  of  your  diligence,  and  in  order  that  I  might 
perceive  what  progress  you  have  already  made.  I  begged  she  would 
bid  you  do  so,  not  only  that  I  might  give  you  and  your  friends  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  interest  I  take  in  you;  but  also  because  in 
philology  I  have  a  tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at,  and  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it,  as  well  as  of  those  which 
wcmpt  us  astray  :  so  that  I  can  encourage  anv  one  who  has  had  the 
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good  fortune  to  enter  on  one  of  the  former,  while  I  feel  the  fullest 
confidence  in  warning  such  as  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  way,  and 
can  tell  them  whither  they  will  get  unless  they  turn  back.  I  myself 
had  to  make  my  way  through  a  thorny  thicket,  mostly  without  a 
guide ;  and,  alas,  at  times  in  opposition  to  the  cautions  given  me 
but  too  forbearingly  by  those  who  might  have  been  my  guides. 
Happily — I  thank  God  for  it — I  never  lost  sight  of  the  end,  and 
found  the  road  to  it  again ;  but  I  should  have  got  much  nearer  that 
end,  and  with  less  trouble,  had  the  road  been  pointed  out  to  me. 

I  tell  you  with  pleasure,  and  can  do  so  with  truth,  that  your  com¬ 
position  is  a  creditable  proof  of  your  industry ;  and  that  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  how  much  you  have  studied  and  learnt  in  the  six  years 
since  I  last  saw  you.  I  perceive  you  have  read  much,  and  with 
attention  and  a  desire  of  knowledge.  In  the  first  place  however,  I 
must  frankly  beg  you  to  examine  your  Latin,  and  to  convince  your¬ 
self  that  in  this  respect  much  is  wanting.  I  will  not  lay  a  stress  on 
certain  grammatical  blunders  :  on  this  point  I  agree  entirely  with  my 
dear  friend  Spalding,  whom  such  blunders  in  his  scholars  did  not 
provoke,  provided  his  pointing  them  out  availed  by  degrees  to  get 
rid  of  them.  A  worse  fault  is,  that  you  have  more  than  once  bro¬ 
ken  down  in  a  sentence ;  that  you  employ  words  in  an  incorrect 
sense ;  that  your  style  is  turgid  and  without  uniformity ;  that  you 
use  your  metaphors  illogically.  You  do  not  write  simply  enough 
to  express  a  thought  unpretendingly,  when  it  stands  clearly  before 
your  mind.  That  your  style  is  not  rich  and  polished  is  no  ground 
for  blame ;  for  although  there  have  been  some,  especially  in  former 
limes,  who  by  a  peculiarly  happy  management  of  a  peculiar  talent 
have  gained  such  a  style  at  your  age,  yet  in  ordinary  cases  such 
perfection  is  quite  unattainable.  Copiousness  and  nicety  of  expres¬ 
sion  imply  a  maturity  of  intellect,  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  a 
progressive  development.  But  what  every  one  can  and  ought  to  do, 
is,  not  to  aim  at  an  appearance  of  more  than  he  really  understands ; 
but  to  think  and  express  himself  simply  and  correctly.  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  take  a  useful  rule.  When  you  are  writing  a  Latin  essay,  think 
what  you  mean  to  say  with  the  utmost  distinctness  you  are  capable 
of,  and  put  it  into  the  plainest  words.  Study  the  structure  of  the 
sentences  in  great  writers ;  and  exercise  yourself  frequently  in  imi¬ 
tating  some  of  them  :  translate  passages  so  as  to  break  up  the  sen¬ 
tences  ;  and  when  you  translate  them  back  again,  try  to  restore  the 
sentences.  In  this  exercise  you  will  not  need  the  superintendence 
of  your  teacher;  do  it,  however,  as  a  preparation  for  the  practice  of 
riper  years.  When  you  are  writing,  examine  carefully  whether 
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your  language  be  of  one  color.  It  matters  not  to  my  mind,  wbetber 
you  attach  yourself  to  that  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  or  to  that  of  Taci¬ 
tus  and  Quintilian :  but  one  period  you  must  choose :  else  the  result 
is  a  motley  style,  which  is  as  offensive  to  a  sound  philologer,  as  if 
one  were  to  mix  up  German  of  1650  and  of  1800. 

You  were  very  right  not  to  send  the  two  projected  essays  which 
you  mention ;  because  you  can  not  possibly  say  any  thing  sound  on 
such  questions.  Dissertations  on  particular  points  can  not  be  writ¬ 
ten,  until  we  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  whole  region  wherein  they 


are  comprised,  until  we  can  feel  at  home  there,  and  moreover  have 
a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  all  their  bearings  upon  other  provinces 
of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  another  matter,  that  we  mast  advance 
from  the  special  to  the  general,  in  order  to  gain  a  true  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  complex  whole.  And  here  we  need  not  follow  any  system¬ 
atic  order,  but  may  give  way  to  our  accidental  inclinations,  provided 
we  proceed  cautiously,  and  do  not  overlook  the  gaps  which  remain 
between  the  several  parts. 

You  have  undertaken  to  write  about  the  Roman  colonies,  and 
their  influence  on  the  state.  Now  it  is  quite  impossible  that  you 
can  have  so  much  as  a  half-correct  conception  of  the  Roman  colo¬ 


nies  ;  and  to  write  about  their  influence  on  the  state,  you  should  not 
only  accurately  understand  the  constitution  of  Rome  and  its  history, 
but  should  be  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  history  of  politics  ; 
all  of  which  as  yet  is  impossible.  When  I  say  this,  I  will  add,  that 
none  of  us,  who  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  philologers,  could  have 
treated  this  subject  at  your  age  j  not  even  Grotius,  or  Scaliger,  or 
Salmasius,  who  were  excellent  grammarians  so  much  earlier  than  any 
of  us.  Still  less  suited  to  you  is  your  second  subject.  You  must 
know  enough  of  antiquity  to  be  aware  that  the  philosophy  of  young 
men,  down  to  a  much  riper  age  than  yours,  consisted  in  silent  list¬ 
ening,  in  endeavoring  to  understand  and  to  learn.  You  can  not  even 
have  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  much  less  carry  on  general 
reflections, — to  let  pass  the  word  philosophical^ — on  questions  of 
minute  detail,  mostly  problematical.  To  learn,  my  dear  friend,  to 
learn  conscientiously,  to  go  on  sifting  and  increasing  our  knowl- 
edge, — this  is  our  speculative  calling  through  life  :  and  it  is  so  most 
especially  in  youth,  which  has  the  happiness  that  it  may  give  itself 
up  without  hinderance  to  the  charms  of  the  new  intellectual  world 
opened  to  it  by  books.  He  who  writes  a  dissertation, — let  him  say 
what  he  will,— pretends  to  teach :  and  one  can  not  teach  without 
some  degree  of  wisdom ;  which  is  the  amends  that,  if  we  strive 
*fter  it,  God  will  give  us  for  the  departing  bliss  of  youth. 
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What  I  wish  above  all  things  to  impress  on  you,  my  young  friend, 
is,  that  you  should  purify  your  mind  to  entertain  a  sincere  rever¬ 
ence  for  every  thing  excellent.  This  is  the  best  dower  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  spirit,  its  surest  guide. 

I  must  now  say  something  more  to  you  about  your  style  of  wri¬ 
ting.  It  is  too  verbose ;  and  you  often  use  false  metaphors.  Do 
not  suppose  that  I  am  unreasonable  enough  to  require  a  finished 
style.  I  expect  not  such  from  you,  nor  from  any  one  at  your  age ; 
but  I  would  warn  you  against  a  false  mannerism.  All  writing 
should  merely  be  the  expression  of  thought  and  speech.  A  man 
should  either  write  just  as  he  actually  delivers  a  continuous  dis¬ 
course,  expressing  his  genuine  thoughts  accurately  and  fully;  or,  as 
he  would  speak,  if  placed  in  circumstances,  in  which  in  real  life  he 
is  not  placed,  where  he  might  be  called  upon  to  do  so.  Every  thing 
should  spring  from  thought ;  and  the  thoughts  should  fashion  the 
structure  of  the  words.  To  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  study  lan¬ 
guage,  must  enrich  our  memory  with  an  abundant  supply  of  words 
and  phrases,  whether  in  our  mother  tongue,  or  in  foreign  tongues, 
living  or  dead,  must  learn  to  define  words  precisely,  and  to  determ¬ 
ine  the  idiomatic  meaning  of  phrases,  and  their  limits.  The  written 
exercises  of  a  boy  or  lad  should  have  no  other  object  than  to  develop 
his  power  of  thinking,  and  to  enrich  and  purify  his  language.  If 
we  are  not  content  with  our  thoughts, — if  we  twist  and  turn  about 
under  a  feeling  of  our  emptiness,  writing  beconies  terribly  up-hill 
work,  and  we  have  hardly  courage  to  persevere  in  it.  This  was  my 
case  at  your  age,  and  long  after.  There  was  no  one  who  would 
enter  into  my  distress  and  assist  me ;  which  in  my  youth  would 
have  been  easy. 

Above  all  things,  however,  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  must  we  preserve  our  truth  so  pure,  as  utterly  to  shun  all 
false  show, — so  as  never  to  assert  any  thing,  however  slight,  for  cer¬ 
tain,  of  which  we  are  not  thoroughly  convinced, — so  as  to  take  the 
utmost  pains,  when  we  are  expressing  a  conjecture,  to  make  the  de¬ 
gree  of  our  belief  apparent.  If  we  do  not,  where  is  it  possible, 
ourselves  point  out  defects  which  we  perceive,  and  which  others  are 
not  likely  to  discover, — if,  when  we  lay  down  our  pen,  we  can  not 
sav,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  have  written  nothing  knowingly^  whichj 
after  a  severe  examination^  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true;  in  nothing 
have  I  deceived  my  reader^  either  with  regard  to  myself  or  others^ 
nor  have  I  set  my  most  odious  adversary  in  any  other  light  than  I 
woidd  answer  for  at  my  last  hour^ — if  we  can  not  do  this,  learning 
and  literature  make  us  unprincipled  and  depraved. 
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Here  I  am  conscious  that  I  demand  nothing  from  others,  of  which 
a  higher  spirit,  reading  my  soul,  could  reproach  me  with  ever  having 
done  the  reverse.  This  scrupulousness,  combined  with  my  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  a  philologer  can  and  ought  to  be,  if  he  comes  before 
the  world,  and  with  my  reverence  for  great  scholars,  made  me  so 
reluctant,  long  after  I  had  attained  to  manhood,  to  appear  with  any 
work.  Though  often  urged  to  do  so,  not  without  reproaches,  by  my 
friends,  I  felt  that  my  hour  was  not  yet  come ;  which,  had  my  life 
taken  another  course,  might  have  come  several  years  earlier. 

From  a  young  man,  were  it  merely  as  an  exercise  of  honesty,  I 
demand  the  most  scrupulous  truth  in  literature,  as  in  all  other 
things,  absolutely  and  without  exception ;  so  that  it  may  become  an 
integral  part  of  his  nature ;  or  rather,  that  the  truth,  which  God 
planted  in  his  nature,  may  abide  there.  By  it  alone  can  we  fight 
our  way  through  the  world.  The  hour  when  my  Marcus  should  say 
an  untruth,  or  give  himself  the  show  of  a  merit  which  he  had  not, 
would  make  me  very  unhappy. 

I  come  now  to  another  part  of  my  task  of  giving  you  advice.  I 
wish  you  were  not  so  fond  of  satires,  even  of  Horace’s.  Turn  to 
those  works  which  elevate  the  heart,  in  which  you  see  great  men  and 
great  events,  and  live  in  a  higher  world:  turn  away  from . those 
which  represent  the  mean  and  contemptible  side  of  ordinary  rela¬ 
tions  and  degenerate  ages.  They  are  not  fitted  for  the  young ;  and 
the  ancients  would  not  have  let  them  fall  into  your  hands.  Homer, 
^schylus,  Sophocles,  Pindar, — these  are  the  poets  for  youth,  the 
poets  with  whom  the  great  men  of  antiquity  nourished  themselves ; 
and  as  long  as  literature  shall  give  light  to  the  world,  they  will 
ennoble  the  youthful  souls,  that  are  filled  with  them,  for  life.  Hor¬ 
ace’s  Odes,  as  copies  of  Greek  models,  are  also  good  reading  for  the 
young  ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  become  the  practice  to  depreciate 
them,  which  only  a  few  masters  are  entitled  to  do,  or  can  do  with¬ 
out  arrogance.  In  his  Epistles,  Horace  is  original,  and  more  genial  5 
but  he  who  reads  them  intelligently,  reads  them  with  sorrow  ;  they 
can  not  do  good  to  any  one.  We  see  a  man  of  noble  disposition, 
but  who,  from  inclination  and  reflection,  tries  to  adapt  himself  to 
an  evil  age,  and  who  has  given  himself  up  to  a  vile  philosophy,  which 
does  not  prevent  his  continuing  noble,  but  lowers  all  his  views. 
His  morality  rests  on  the  pi-inciple  of  suitableness,  decorum,  rea¬ 
sonableness  :  he  declares  expediency  (to  take  the  most  favorable  ex¬ 
pression)  to  be  the  source  of  the  idea  of  right  (Sat.  I.  iii.  98.) 
Bareness  discomposes  him,  and  excites  him,  not  to  anger,  but  to  a 
Blight  chastisement.  That  admiration  for  virtue,  which  constrains 
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us  to  scourge  vice,  and  which  we  see  not  only  in  Tacitus,-  but  also  in 
Juvenal, — in  the  latter  disgustingly, — is  not  found  in  Horace.  Juve¬ 
nal,  however,  you  must  not  read  yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
pieces :  nor  is  this  any  loss ;  for  even  if  you  might  be  allowed  to 
read  him,  it  would  not  be  wholesome  at  your  age,  to  dwell  on  the 
contemplation  of  vice,  instead  of  enriching  your  mind  with  great 
thoughts. 

To  these  poets,  and  among  prose  writers  to  Herodotus,  Thucy 
dides,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Livy,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  turn,  and  to  keep  exclusively  to  them. 
Do  not  read  them  to  make  esthetical  remarks  on  them,  but  to  read 
yourself  into  them,  and  to  fill  your  soul  with  their  thoughts,  that 
you  may  gain  by  their  reading,  as  you  would  gain  by  listening  rev¬ 
erently  to  the  discourses  of  great  men.  This  is  the  philology 
which  does  one’s  soul  good  :  learned  investigations,  when  one 
has  attained  to  the  capacity  of  carrying  them  on,  still  are  only 
of  secondary  value.  We  must  be  accurately  acquainted  with  gram¬ 
mar,  according  to  the  ancient,  wide  acceptation  of  that  term :  we 
must  acquire  all  branches  of  archaeology,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 
But  even  though  we  were  to  make  the  most  brilliant  emendations, 
and  could  explain  the  most  difficult  passages  off  hand,  this  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  mere  trickery,  unless  we  imbibe  the  wisdom  and  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  of  the  great  ancients,  feel  like  them,  and  think  like  them. 

For  the  study  of  language,  I  recommend  you,  above  all,  Demos¬ 
thenes  and  Cicero.  Take  the  speech  of  the  former  for  the  Crown^ 
that  of  the  latter Cluentio^  and  read  them  with  all  the  attention 
you  are  master  of.  Then  go  through  them,  giving  account  to  your¬ 
self  of  every  word,  of  every  phrase.  Draw  up  an  argument :  try 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  all  the  historical  circumstances,  and  to  arrange 
them  in  order.  This  will  give  you  an  endless  work;  and  hence 
you  will  learn  how  little  you  can,  and  consequently  do  yet  know. 
Then  go  to  your  teacher, — not  to  surprise  him  with  some  unexpect¬ 
edly  difficult  questions  (for  in  the  speech  for  Cluentius  there  are 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  facts,  which,  even  after  the  longest 
familiarity  with  it,  can  only  be  solved  by  conjectures,  such  as  will 
not  occur  to  the  best  scholar  at  the  moment)  but  that  he  may  have 
the  kindness  to  consider  the  passages,  and  to  consult  the  commenta¬ 
tors  for  you,  where  your  powers  and  means  are  at  fault.  Construct 
a  sketch  of  the  procedure  in  the  accusation  against  Cluentius. 
Make  a  list  of  the  expressions,  especially  epithets  and  the  nouns 
they  are  applied  to,  and  mark  the  key  of  the  metaphors.  Trans¬ 
late  passages ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  turn  your  translation  back 
into  the  orio-inal  tono;ue. 

O  O 
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Along  with  this  grammatical  exercise,  read  those  great  writers, 
one  after  the  other,  with  more  freedom.  But  after  finishinfr  a  book. 

O  7 

or  a  section,  recall  what  you  have  been  reading  in  your  memory, 
and  note  down  the  substance  as  briefly  as  you  can.  '  Note  also  the 
phrases  and  expressions  which  recur  to  you  the  most  forcibly  ;  and 
you  should  always  write  down  every  new  word  you  meet  with  im¬ 
mediately,  and  read  over  the  list  in  the  evening. 

Leave  the  commentators  and  emendators  for  the  present  unread. 
The  time  will  come,  when  you  may  study  them  to  advantage.  A 
painter  must  first  learn  to  draw,  before  he  begins  to  use  colors :  and 
he  must  know  how  to  handle  the  ordinary  colors,  before  he  decides 
for  or  against  the  use  of  ultramarines.  Of  writing  I  have  already 
spoken  to  you.  Keep  clear  of  miscellaneous  reading,  even  of  the 
ancient  authors :  among  them  too  there  are  many  bad  ones,  ^olus 
only  let  the  one  wind  blow,  which  was  to  bear  IJlysses  to  his  goal  : 
the  others  he  tied  up  :  when  let  loose,  and  crossing  each  other,  they 
occasioned  him  endless  wanderings. 

Study  history  in  two  ways,  according  to  persons,  and  according 
to  states.  Often  make  synchronistical  surveys. 

The  advice  which  I  give  you,  I  would  give  to  any  one  in  your 
place.  The  blame  I  should  have  to  give  to  very  many.  Bo  not 
fancy  that  I  don’t  know  this,  or  that  I  do  not  willingly  take  account 
of  your  industry  according  to  its  deserts. 

The  study  which  I  re(|uire  of  you  will  make  no  show,  will  advance 
slowly :  and  it  will  perhaps  discourage  you  to  find  that  many  years 
of  studentship  are  still  before  you.  But,  my  friend,  true  learning 
and  true  gain  are  the  real  blessings  of  speculative  life ;  and  our  life¬ 
time  is  not  so  short.  Still,  however  long  it  may  be,  we  shall  always 
have  more  to  learn  :  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so  ! 

■  And  now,  may  God  bless  your  labors,  and  give  you  a  right  mind, 
that  you  may  carry  them  on  to  your  own  welfare  aud  happiness,  to 
the  joy  of  your  parents  and  ot  us  all,  who  have  your  virtue  and 
respectability  at  heart. 

handwriting  ought  never  to  be  forgiven.  Sending  a  badly  written 
letter  to  a  fellow-creature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  of.  Can  there  be 
any  thing  more  unpleasant,  than  to  open  a  letter  which  at  once  shows  that  it 
will  require  long  deciphering  ?  Besides,  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  gone  if  we 
must  spell  it.  Many  applications  for  aid,  positions,  and  cooperation  are  preju¬ 
diced  and  even  thrown  aside,  merely  because  they  are  written  so  badly.” 

“  Writing  seems  to  me  just  like  dressing;  we  ought  to  dress  well  and  neat- 
but  as  we  may  dress  too  well,  so  may  a  pedantically  tine  hand  show  that  the 
writer  has  thought  more  of  the  letters  than  the  sense.”— Conversation— in  Lieh 
ers  Reminiscences  of  Niebuhr. 
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LORD  BACON.  ESSAY. — ON  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation  of  wit,  in 
being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of  judgment,  in  discerning 
what  is  true,  as  if  it  were  a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and 
not  what  should  be  thought.  Some  have  certain  common  places 
and  themes  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety ;  which  kind 
of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious,  and  when  it  is  once  per¬ 
ceived — ridiculous.  The  honorablest  part  of  the  talk  is  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for  then 
a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse  and  speech  of  con¬ 
versation  to  vary  and  intermingle  speech  of  the  present  occasion 
with  arguments,  tales  with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest,  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to  tire,  and 
as  we  say  now,  to  jade  {over-ride  or  drive)  anything  too  far.  As 
for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be  privileged  from 
it — namely:  religion,  matters  of  state,  great  persons,  any  man’s 
present  business  of  importance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity; 
yet  there  be  some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick — that  is 
a  vein  which  would  be  bridled — 

“  Farce  puer  stimulus,  et  fortius  utere  loris.” 

fBoy,  spare  the  spui’,  and  more  tightly  hold  the  reins. — Ovid  Met.  ii.  127). 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between  saltness 
and  bitterness.  Certainly,  he  that  hath  a  satirical  vein  as  he 
maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other’s 
memory.  Ke  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content 
much,  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill  of  the 
persons  whom  he  asketh,  for  he  shall  give  them  occasion  to  please 
themselves  in  speaking,  and  himself  shall  continually  gather  know¬ 
ledge  ;  but  let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for  a 
poser  {over  nice  examiner)^  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men 
their  turns  to  speak ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign,  and 
take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring 
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others  on,  as  musicians  used  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long 
galliards  {inerry  measure).  If  you  dissemble,  sometimes  your  know¬ 
ledge  of  that  {that  which)  you  are  thought  to  know,  you  shall  be 
thought  another  time  to  know  that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  man’s 
self  ousht  to  be  seldom,  and  well-chosen.  I  knew  one  was  wont  to 
say  in  scorn,  “  He  must  needs  be  a  wise  man,  he  speaks  so  much  of 
Ihinself,”  and  there  is  but  one  case  wherein  a  man  may  Commend 
himself  with  a  good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
another,  especially  if  it  be  a  virtue  whereunto  himself  pretendeth 
{lay  claim  to).  Speech  of  touch  {particular  application)  towards 
others  should  be  sparingly  used,  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field, 
without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew  two  noblemen  of  the 
west  part  of  England,  whereof  the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept 
ever  royal  cheer  in  his  house ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that 
had  been  at  the  other’s  table,  “  Tell  truly  was  there  never  a  flout 
{jeer)  or  dry  blow  given  ?  ”  To  which  the  guest  would  answer 
“  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed.”  The  lord  would  say,  “  I  thought 
he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.”  Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than 
eloquence,  and  to  speak  agreeably  {in  a  manner  suited)  to  him  Vv^ith 
whom  we  deal,  is  more  than  to  speak  in  good  words  and  in  good 
order.  A  good  continued  speech,  without  a  good  speech  of  interlo¬ 
cution,  shows  slowness,  and  a  good  reply,  or  second  speech,  without  a 
good  settled  speech,  showeth  shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see 
in  beasts,  that  those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course  are  yet  nimblest 
in  the  turn,  as  it  is  betwixt  the  greyhound  and  the  hare.  To  use 
too  many  circumstances  {non-essential  particulars)  ere  one  come  to 
the  matter  is  wearisome  ;  to  use  none  at  all  is  blunt. 

Archbishop  Whately  in  his  annotations  to  the  above  Essay 
remarks : — 

Among  tlie  many  just  and  admirable  remarks  in  this  essay  on  “Discourse,” 
Bacon  does  not  notice  the  distinction — which  is  an  important  one — between 
those  who  speak  because  they  wish  to  say  something,  and  those  who  speak 
because  they  have  something  to  say :  that  is,  between  those  wdio  are  aiming  at 
displaying  their  own  knowdedge  or  ability,  and  those  wdio  speak  from  fulness  of 
matter,  and  are  thinking  only  of  the  matter,  and  not  of  themselves  and  the 
opinion  that  will  be  formed  of  them.  This  latter  Bishop  Butler  calls  (in 
reference  to  -writings)  “a  man’s  writing  with  simplicity  and  in  earnest.”  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  much  more  agreeable  is  even  inferior  conversation  of 
this  latter  description,  and  how  it  is  preferred  by  many — they  know  not  why — 
W'ho  arc  not  accustomed  to  analyse  their  own  feelings,  or  to  enquire  why  they 
like  or  dislike. 

Something  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above  distinction,  is  that  wdilch  some 
draw  between  an  “ unconscious ”  and  a  “conscious”  manner,  only  that  the 
latter  extends  to  persons  who  are  not  courting  applause,  but  anxiously  guarding 
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against  censure.  By  a  “  conscious  ”  manner  is  meant,  in  short,  a  continued 
thought  about  oneself,  and  about  what  the  company  will  think  of  us.  The 
continued  etFort  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  either  to  obtain 
approbation,  or  at  least  to  avoid  disapprobation,  always  communicates  itself  in 
a  certain  degree  to  the  hearers. 

Some  draw  a  distinction  again,  akin  to  the  above,  between  the  desire  to 
please  and  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  ;  meaning  by  the  former  an  anxiety  to 
obtain  for  yourself  the  good  opinion  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  by  the 
other,  the  wish  to  gratify  them. 

Aristotle,  again  draws  the  distinction  between  the  Eiron  and  the  Bomolochus 
— that  the  former  seems  to  throw  out  his  wit  for  his  own  amusement,  and  the 
other  for  that  of  the  company.  It  is  this  latter,  however,  that  is  really  the 
“  conscioiis  ”  speaker,  because  he  is  evidently  seeking  to  obtain  credit  as  a  wit 
by  his  diversion  of  the  company.  The  word  seems  nearly  to  answer  to  what  we 
call  a  “  wag.”  The  other  is  letting  out  of  his  good  things  merely  from  his  own 
fulness. 

When  that  which  has  been  called  “  consciousness  ”  is  combined  with  great 
timidity,  it  constitutes  what  we  call  “  shyness,”  a  thing  disagreeable  to  others, 
and  a  most  intense  torture  to  the  subject  of  it. 

There  are  many  (otherwise)  sensible  people  who  seek  to  cure  a  young  perspn 
of  that  very  common  complaint  by  exhorting  him  not  to  be  shy, — telling  him 
what  an  awkward  appearance  it  has, — and  that  it  prevents  his  doing  himself 
justice,  &c.  All  which  is  manifestly  pouring  oil  on  the  fire  to  quench  it.  For, 
the  very  cause  of  shyness  is  an  over-anxiety  as  to  what  people  are  thinking  of 
you ;  a  morbid  attention  to  your  own  appearance.  The  course,  therefore,  that 
ought  to  he  pursued  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The  sufferer  should  be  exhorted  to 
think  as  little  as  possible  about  himself,  and  the  opinion  formed  of  him — to  be 
assured  that  most  of  the  company  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  him — and  to 
harden  him  against  any  impertinent  criticisms  that  may  be  supposed  to  be 
going  on — taking  care  only  to  do  what  is  right,  leaving  others  to  think  and  say 
what  they  will. 

And  the  more  intensely  occupied  any  one  is  with  the  subject  matter  of  what 
he  is  saying,  the  business  itself  that  he  is  engaged  in,  the  less  will  his  thoughts 
be  turned  on  himself,  and  what  others  think  of  him. 


DEAN  SWIFT.  HINTS  TOWARD  AN  ESSAY  ON  CONVERSATION. 

I  HAVE  observed  few  obvious  subjects  to  have  been  so  seldom,  or  at  least  so 
slightly,  handled  as  this  ;  and  indeed  I  know  few  so  difficult  to  be  treated  as  it 
ought,  nor  yet  upon  which  there  seems  so  much  to  be  said. 

Most  things  pursued  by  men  for  the  happiness  of  public  or  private  life,  our 
wit  or  folly  have  so  refined,  that  they  seldom  subsist  but  in  idea ;  a  true  friend, 
a  good  marriage,  a  perfect  form  of  government,  with  some  others,  require  so 
many  ingredients,  so  good  in  their  several  kinds,  and  so  much  niceness  in  mixing 
them,  that  for  some  thousands  of  years  men  have  despaired  of  reducing  their 
schemes  to  perfection  :  but  in  conversation  it  is,  or  might  be,  otherwise ;  for  here 
we  are  only  to  avoid  a  multitude  of  errors,  which,  although  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty,  may  be  in  every  man’s  power,  for  want  of  which  it  remains  as  mere  an 
idea  as  the  other.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  truest  way  to  understand 
conversation,  is  to  know  the  faults  and  errors  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  from 
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thence  every  man  to  form  maxims  to  himself  whereby  it  may  be  regulated,  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  few  talents  to  which  most  men  are  not  born,  or  at  least  may  not 
acquire,  without  any  great  genius  or  study.  For  nature  has  left  every  man  a 
eapacity  of  being  agreeable,  though  not  of  shining  in  company  ;  and  there  are 
a  hundred  men  sufficiently  qualified  for  both,  who,  by  a  very  few  faults  that  they 
might  correct  in  half  an  hour,  are  not  so  much  as  tolerable. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  my  thoughts  upon  this  subject  by  more  indignation, 
to  reflect  that  so  useful  and  innocent  a  pleasure,  so  fitted  for  every  period  and 
condition  of  life,  and  so  much  in  all  men’s  power,  should  be  so  much  neglected 
and  abused. 

And  in  this  discourse  it  will  be  necessary  to  note  those  errors  that  are  obvious^ 
as  well  as  othei*s  which  are  seldomer  obseiwed,  since  there  are  few  so  obvious, 
or  acknowledged,  into  which  most  men,  some  time  or  other,  are  not  apt  to  run. 

For  instance :  nothing  is  more  generally  exploded  than  the  folly  of  talking 
too  much ;  yet  I  rarely  remember  to  have  seen  five  people  together,  where  some 
one  among  them  has  not  been  j) redominant  in  that  kind,  to  the  great  constraint 
and  disgust  of  all  the  rest.  But  among  such  as  deal  in  multitudes  of  words,  none 
are  comparable  to  the  sober  deliberate  talker,  who  proceeds  with  much  thought 
and  caution,  makes  his  preface,  branches  out  into  sevei’al  digressions,  finds  a 
hint  that  puts  him  in  mind  of  another  story,  which  he  promises  to  tell  you  when 
this  is  done ;  comes  back  regularly  to  his  subject,  cannot  readily  call  to  mind 
some  person’s  name,  holding  his  head,  complains  of  his  memory ;  the  whole 
company  all  this  while  in  suspense ;  at  length  says,  it  is  no  matter,  and  so 
goes  on.  And,  to  crown  the  business,  it  perhaps  proves  at  last  a  story  the  com¬ 
pany  has  heard  fifty  times  before ;  or,  at  bt^st,  some  insipid  adventure  of  the 
relater. 

Another  general  fault  in  conversation  is  that  of  those  who  affect  to  talk  of 
themselves  :  some,  without  any  ceremony,  will  run  over  the  history  of  their 
lives ;  will  relate  the  annals  of  their  diseases,  with  the  several  symptoms  and 
circumstances  of  them ;  will  enumerate  the  hardships  and  injustice  they  have 
suffered  in  court,  in  parliament,  in  love,  or  in  law.  Others  are  more  dexterous, 
and  with  great  art  will  lie  on  the  watch  to  hook  in  their  own  praise  :  they  will 
call  a  witness  to  remember  they  always  foretold  what  would  happen  in  such  a 
case,  but  none  would  believe  them ;  they  advised  such  a  man  from  the  beginning, 
and  told  him  the  consequences,  just  as  they  happened  ;  but  he  would  have  his 
OAvn  way.  Others  make  a  vanity  of  telling  their  faults ;  they  are  the  strang¬ 
est  men  in  the  Avorld ,  they  cannot  dissemble ;  they  own  it  is  a  folly ;  they  have 
lost  abundance  of  advantages  by  it,  but  if  you  Avould  give  them  the  world> 
they  cannot  help  it ;  there  is  something  in  their  nature  that  abhors  insincerity 
and  constraint ;  with  many  other  insufferable  topics  of  the  same  altitude. 

Of  such  mighty  importance  every  man  is  to  himself,  a,nd  ready  to  think  he  is 
so  to  others ;  Avithout  once  making  this  easy  and  obvious  reflection,  that  his 
affairs  can  haA’^e  no  more  weight  Avith  other  men,  then  theirs  have  with  him ; 
and  hoAV  little  that  is,  he  is  sensible  enough. 

Where  a  company  has  met,  I  often  have  observed  tAVO  persons  discover,  by 
some  accident,  that  they  were  bred  together  at  the  same  school  or  university ; 
after  which  the  rest  are  condemned  to  silence,  and  to  listen  Avhile  these  tAvo  are 
refreshing  each  other’s  memory,  Avith  the  arch  tricks  and  passages  of  themselves 
and  their  comrades. 

I  know  a  great  officer  of  the  army  avIio  will  sit  for  some  time  with  a  supercil- 
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ious  and  impatient  silence,  full  of  anger  and  contempt  for  those  who  are  talking  ; 
at  length  of  a  sudden,  demanding  audience,  decide  the  matter  in  a  short  dog¬ 
matical  way ;  then  withdraw  within  himself  again,  and  vouchsafe  to  talk  no 
more,  until  his  spirits  circulate  again  to  the  same  point. 

There  are  some  faults  in  conversation  which  none  are  so  subject  to  as  the  men 
of  wit,  nor  ever  so  much  as  when  they  are  with  each  other.  If  they  have 
opened  their  moutlis  without  endeavoring  to  say  a  witty  thing,  they  think  it  is 
so  many  words  lost ;  it  is  a  torment  to  their  hearers,  as  much  as  to  themselves^ 
to  see  them  upon  the  rack  for  invention,  and  in  perpetual  constraint,  with  so  little 
success.  They  must  do  something  extraordinary  in  order  to  acquit  themselves, 
and  answer  their  character,  else  the  standers-by  may  he  disappointed,  and  be  apt 
to  think  them  only  like  the  rest  of  mortals.  I  have  known  two  men  of  wit  in¬ 
dustriously  brought  together  in  order  to  entertain  the  company,  where  they 
have  made  a  very  ridiculous  figure,  and  provided  all  the  mirth  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  know  a  man  of  wit  who  is  never  easy  but  where  he  can  be  allowed  to  dictate 
and  preside ;  he  neither  expects  to  be  informed  or  entertained,  but  to  display  his 
own  talents.  His  business  is  to  be  good  company,  and  not  good  conversation ; 
and  therelore  he  chooses  to  frequent  those  who  are  content  to  listen,  and  to  pro¬ 
fess  themselves  his  admirers.  And  indeed  the  worst  conversation  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  heard  in  my  life  was  that  at  Will’s  coffee-house,  where  the  wits  (as 
they  were  called)  used  formerly  to  assemble ;  that  is  to  say,  five  or  six  men  who 
had  writ  plays,  or  at  least  prologues,  or  had  share  in  a  miscellany,  came  thither, 
and  entertained  one  another  with  their  trifling  composures,  in  so  important  an 
air  as  if  they  had  been  the  noblest  efforts  of  human  nature,  or  that  the  fate  of 
kingdoms  depended  on  them ;  and  they  were  usually  attended  with  an  humble 
audience  of  young  students  from  the  inns  of  court,  or  the  universities ;  who,  at 
due  distance,  listened  to  these  oracles,  and  returned  home  with  great  contempt 
for  their  law  and  philosophy,  their  heads  filled  with  trash,  under  the  name  of 
politeness,  criticism,  and  belles  lettres. 

By  these  means  the  poets,  for  many  years  past,  were  all  overrun  with  pedan¬ 
try.  For,  as  I  take  it,  the  word  is  not  properly  used ;  because  pedantry  is  the  too 
frequent  or  unseasonable  obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common  discourse, 
and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon  it ;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry  as  a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is 
the  same  vice  in  women,  when  they  are  over-copious  upon  the  subject  of  their 
petticoats,  or  their  fans,  or  their  china.  For  which  reason,  although  it  be  a 
piece  of  prudence,  as  well  as  good  manners,  to  put  men  upon  talking  on 
subjects  they  are  best  versed  in,  yet  that  is  a  liberty  a  wise  man  could  hardly 
take ;  because,  beside  the  imputation  of  pedantry,  it  is  what  he  would  never 
improve  by. 

The  great  town  is  usually  provided  with  some  player,  mimic,  or  bnffoon,  who 
has  a  general  reception  at  the  good  tables ;  familiar  and  domestic  with  persons 
of  the  first  quality,  and  usually  sent  for  at  every  meeting  to  divert  the  company ; 
against  which  I  have  no  objection.  You  go  there  as  to  a  farce  or  a  puppet- 
show  ;  your  business  is  only  to  laugh  in  season,  either  out  of  inclination  or 
civility,  while  this  merry  companion  is  acting  his  part.  It  is  a  business  he  has 
undertaken,  and  we  are  to  suppose  he  is  paid  for  his  day’s  work.  I  only  quarrel, 
when,  in  select  and  private  meetings,  where  men  of  wit  and  learning  are  invited 
to  pass  an  evening,  this  jester  should  be  admitted  to  run  over  his  circle  of  tricks. 
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and  make  tlic  whole  company  unfit  for  any  other  conversation,  beside  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  confounding  men’s  talents  at  so  shameful  a  rate. 

Raillery  is  the  finest  part  of  conversation ;  but,  as  it  is  our  usual  custom  to 
counterfeit  and  adulterate  whatever  is  too  dear  for  us,  so  we  have  done  with 
this,  and  turned  it  all  into  what  is  generally  called  repartee,  or  being  smart ; 
just  as  when  an  expensive  fashion  comes  up,  those  who  are  not  able  to  reach  it, 
content  themselves  with  sbmc  paltry  imitation.  It  now  passes  for  raillery  to 
run  a  man  down  in  discourse,  to  put  him  out  of  countenance  and  make  him 
ridiculous  ;  sometimes  to  expose  the  defects  of  his  person  or  understanding  ;  on 
all  which  occasions,  he  is  obliged  not  to  be  angry,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  not 
being  able  to  take  a  jest.  It  is  admirable  to  observe  one  who  is  dexterous  at  this 
art,  singling  out  a  weak  adversary,  getting  the  laugh  on  his  side,  and  then  car¬ 
rying  all  before  him.  The  French,  from  whence  we  borrow  the  word,  have  a 
quite  different  idea  of  the  thing,  and  so  had  eve  in  the  politer  age  of  our  fiithers. 
Raillery  was  to  say  something  that  at  first  appeared  a  reproach  or  reflection, 
but,  by  some  turn  of  wit,  unexpected  and  surprising,  ended  always  in  a  compli. 
ment,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  person  it  was  addressed  to.  And  surely  one 
of  the  best  rules  in  conversation  is,  never  to  say  a  thing  rvhich  any  of  the  com. 
pany  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  rather  left  unsaid  :  nor  can  there  anything  be 
well  more  contrary  to  the  ends  for  which  people  meet  together,  than  to  part 
unsatisfied  with  each  other  or  themselves. 

There  are  two  faults  in  conversation,  which  appear  very  different,  yet  arise 
from  the  same  root,  and  are  equally  blameable ;  I  mean  an  impatience  to  inter" 
rapt  others ;  and  the  uneasiness  of  being  interrupted  themselves.  The  two 
chief  ends  of  conversation  are  to  entertain  and  improve  those  we  are  among,  or 
to  receive  those  benefits  ourselves ;  which,  whoever  will  consider,  cannot  easily 
ran  into  either  of  these  two  errors ;  because,  when  any  man  speaks  in  company, 
it  is  to  be  supposed  he  docs  it  for  his  hearers’  sake,  and  not  his  own  ;  so  that 
common  discretion  will  teach  us  not  to  force  their  attention,  if  they  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  lend  it;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  to  interrupt  him  who  is  in  possession, 
because  that  is  in  the  grossest  manner  to  give  the  preference  to  our  own  good 
sense. 

There  are  some  people  whose  good  manners  will  not  suffer  them  to  interrupt 
you,  but,  what  is  almost  as  bad,  will  discover  abundance  of  impatience,  and 
lie  upon  the  watch  until  you  have  done,  because  they  have  started  something  in 
their  own  thoughts,  which  they  long  to  be  delivered  of.  Meantime,  they  are  so 
far  from  regarding  what  passes,  that  their  imaginations  are  wholly  turned  upon 
what  they  have  in  reserve,  for  fear  it  should  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and  thus 
they  confine  their  invention,  which  might  otherwise  range  over  a  hundred  things 
full  as  good,  and  that  might  be  much  more  naturally  introduced. 

There  is  a  sort  of  rude  familiarity,  which  some  people,  by  practising  among 
their  intimates,  have  introduced  into  their  general  conversation,  and  would  have 
it  pass  for  innocent  freedom  of  humor;  which  is  a  dangerous  experiment  in  our 
noi  them  climate,  where  all  the  little  decorum  and  politeness  we  have  are  purely 
forced  by  a  trand,  are  so  ready  to  lajise  into  barbarity.  This,  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  the  raillery  of  slaves,  of  which  we  have  many  instances  in  Plautus. 
It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  us  by  Cromwell,  who,  by  preferring  the 
scum  of  the  people,  made  it  a  court  entertainment,  of  which  I  have  heard  many 
particulars;  and  considering  all  things  were  turned  upside-down,  it  was  reason¬ 
able  and  judicious  ;  although  it  was  a  piece  of  policy  found  out  to  ridicule  a  point 
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of  honor  in  the  other  extreme,  when  the  smallest  word  misplaced  among  gentle¬ 
men  ended  in  a  duel. 

There  are  some  men  excellent  at  telling  a  story,  and  provided  with  a  plentiful 
stock  of  them,'  which  they  can  draw  out  upon  occasion  in  all  companies ;  and, 
considering  how  low  conversation  runs  now  among  us,  it  is  not  altogether  a  con¬ 
temptible  talent;  however,  it  is  subject  to  two  unavoidable  defects,  frequent  rep¬ 
etition,  and  being  soon  exhausted ;  so  that,  whoever  values  this  gift  in  himself, 
has  need  of  a  good  memory,  and  ought  frequently  to  shift  his  company,  that  he 
may  not  discover  the  weakness  of  his  fund ;  for  those  who  are  thus  endued 
have  seldom  any  other  revenue,  but  live  upon  the  main  stock. 

Great  speakers  in  public  are  seldom  agreeable  in  private  conversation,  whether 
their  faculty  be  natural,  or  acquired  by  practice,  and  often  venturing,  Natural 
elocution,  although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  usually  springs  from  a  barrenness  of 
invention,  and  of  words  ;  by  which  men  who  have  only  one  stock  of  notions 
upon  every  subject,  and  one  set  of  phrases  to  express  them  in,  they  swim  upon 
the  supcrfices,  and  offer  themselves  on  every  occasion ;  therefore  men  of  much 
learning,  and  who  know  the  compass  of  a  language,  are  generally  the  worst 
talkers  on  a  sudden,  until  much  practice  has  inured  and  emboldened  them ;  be¬ 
cause  they  are  confounded  with  plenty  of  matter,  variety  of  notions  and  of 
words,  which  they  cannot  readily  choose,  but  are  perplexed  and  entangled  by  too 
great  a  choice  ;  which  is  no  disadvantage  in  private  conversation  ;  where,  on 
the  other  side,  the  talent  of  haranguing  is,  of  all  others,  most  unsupportable. 

Nothing  has  spoiled  men  more  for  conversation  than  the  character  of  being 
wits ;  to  support  which  they  never  fail  of  encouraging  a  number  of  followers 
and  admirers,  who  list  themselves  in  their  service,  wherein  they  find  their 
accounts  on  both  sides  by  pleasing  their  mutual  vanity.  This  has  given  the 
former  such  an  air  of  superiority,  and  made  the  latter  so  pragmatical,  that 
neither  of  them  are  well  to  be  endured.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  itch  of  dis¬ 
pute  and  contradiction,  telling  of  lies,  or  of  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  called  the  wandering  of  the  thoughts,  so  that  they  are  never  present  in  mind 
at  what  passes  in  discoui-se  ;  for  whoever  labors  under  any  of  these  possessions, 
is  as  unfit  for  conversation  as  a  madman  in  Bedlam. 

I  think  I  have  gone  over  most  of  the  errors  in  conversation  that  have  fallen 
under  my  notice  or  memory,  except  some  that  are  merely  personal,  and  others 
too  gross  to  need  exploding  :  such  as  lewd  or  profane  talk ;  but  1  pretend  only 
to  treat  the  errors  of  conversation  in  general,  and  not  the  several  subjects  of 
discourse,  which  would  be  infinite.  Thus  Ave  see  how  human  nature  is  most  de¬ 
based,  by  the  abuse  of  that  faculty  which  is  held  the  great  distinction  between 
men  and  brutes  :  and  how  little  advantage  we  make  of  that,  which  might  be  the 
greatest,  the  most  lasting,  and  the  most  innocent,  as  well  as  useful  pleasure  of 
life :  in  default  of  which  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  those  poor  amusements 
of  dress  and  visiting,  or  the  more  pernicious  ones  of  play,  drink,  and  vicious 
amours;  whereby  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  both  sexes  are  entirely  corrupted, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  have  lost  all  notions  of  love,  honor,  friendship,  gen¬ 
erosity  :  which,  under  the  name  of  fopperies,  have  been  for  some  time  laughed 
out  of  doors. 

This  degenerac}^  of  conversation,  with  the  pernicious  consequences  thereof 
upon  our  humors  and  dispositions,  has  been  owing,  among  other  causes,  to  the 
custom  arisen,  for  some  time  past,  of  excluding  women  from  any  share  in  our 
society,  further  than  in  parties  at  play  or  dancing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  amour. 
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I  take  the  highest  period  of  politeness  in  England  (and  it  is  of  the  same  date  in 
France)  to  have  been  the  peaceable  part  of  king  Charles  I.’s  reign,  and  from 
what  we  read  of  those  times,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  I  have  formerly  met 
with  from  some  who  lived  in  that  court,  the  methods  then  used  for  raising  and 
cultivating  conversation  were  altogether  different  from  ours:  several  ladies, 
whom  we  find  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  that  age,  had  assemblies  at  their  houses, 
where  persons  of  the  best  understanding,  and  of  both  sexes,  met  to  pass  the 
evenings  in  discoursing  upon  whatever  agreeable  subjects  were  occasionally 
started ;  and  although  we  are  apt  to  ridicule  the  sublime  Platonic  notions  they 
had,  or  personated,  in  love  and  friendship,  I  conceive  their  refinements  were 
grounded  upon  reason,  and  that  a  little  grain  of  the  romance  is  no  ill  ingredient 
to  preserve  and  exalt  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  without  which  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate  into  everything  that  is  sordid,  vicious,  and  low.  If  there  Avere  no 
other  use  in  the  conversation  of  ladies,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  would  lay  a  restraint 
upon  those  odious  topics  of  immodesty  and  indecencies,  into  which  the  rudeness 
of  our  northern  genius  is  apt  to  fall.  And,  therefore,  it  is  observable  in  those 
sprightly  gentlemen  about  the  town,  who  are  so  very  dexterous  at  entertaining 
a  vizard  mask  in  the  park  or  the  playhouse,  that  in  the  company  of  ladies  of 
virtue  and  honor,  they  are  silent  and  disconcerted,  and  out  of  their  element. 

There  are  some  people  who  think  they  sufficiently  acquit  themselves,  and  en¬ 
tertain  their  company,  with  relating  facts  of  no  consequence,  nor  at  all  out  of  the 
road  of  such  common  incidents  as  happen  every  day ;  and  this  I  have  observed 
more  frequently  among  the  Scots  than  any  other  nation,  who  are  very  careful  not 
to  omit  the  minutest  circumstances  of  time  or  place ;  which  kind  of  discourse,  if 
it  were  not  a  little  relieved  by  the  uncouth  terms  and  jshrases,  as  well  as  accent 
and  gesture  peculiar  to  that  country,  Avould  be  hardly  tolerable.  It  is  not  a 
fault  in  company  to  talk  much ;  but  to  continue  it  long  is  certainly  one  j  for,  if 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  got  together  be  naturally  silent  or  cautious,  the 
conversation  will  flag,  unless  it  be  often  renewed  by  one  among  them,  who  can 
gtart  new  subjects,  provided  he  does  not  dwell  upon  them,  that  leave  room  for 
answers  and  replies. 


The  first  thing  to  consider  in  falling  into  conversation  with  any  one  is,  whether 
he  has  a  greater  inclination  to  hear  you,  or  that  you  should  hear  luxa.— Steele. 

In  conversation,  humor  is  more  than  wit,  easiness  more  than  knowledge ;  few 
desire  to  learn,  or  think  they  need  it ;  all  desire  to  be  pleased,  or  if  not,  to  be 
easy. — Sir  William  Temple. 

He  Avho  sedulously  attends,  pointedly  asks,  cooly  answers,  calmly  speaks,  and 
ceases  when  he  has  nothing  to  say,  is  in  possession  of  the  best  requisites  of  a 
good  converser. — Lavater. 

The  listening  well  and  answering  well  is  one  of  the  perfections  to  be  attained 
in  conversation. — Le  Rochefoucauld. 

We  should  bring  into  society  our  proportion  of  good  will  or  good  humor,  and 
not  trouble  our  friends  with  our  real  or  imaginary  afflictions.  Cares,  distresses, 
diseases,  animosities,  and  dislikes  should  not  be  obtruded  on  others  who  have 
little  sorrows  enough  of  their  own  ;  and  valetudinarians  should  be  sworn  before 
they  enter  into  company  not  to  say  a  word  of  themselves  until  the  meeting  breaks 
pp. — Addison. 

Self  is  a  subject  on  which  all  are  fluent  and  few  interesting.— 
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CONVERSATION— AN  ART. 

LETTER  OF  THOMAS  DeQUINCEY  TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND. — Abridged. 

Amongst  the  arts  connected  with  the  elegances  of  social  life,  in  a  degree  which 
nobody  denies,  is  the  art  of  Conversation ;  but  in  a  degree  which  almost  every¬ 
body  denies,  if  one  may  judge  by  their  neglect  of  its  simplest  rules,  this  same 
art  is  not  less  connected  with  the  uses  of  social  life.  Neither  the  luxury  of  con¬ 
versation,  nor  the  possible  benefit  of  conversation,  is  to  be  under  that  rude  ad¬ 
ministration  of  it  which  generally  prevails.  Without  an  art,  without  some 
simple  system  of  rules,  gathered  from  experience  of  such  contingencies  as  are 
most  likely  to  mislead  the  practice,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance,  no  art  of  man 
nor  effort  accomplishes  its  purposes  in  perfection.  Yet  for  conversation,  the 
great  paramount  purpose  of  social  meetings,  no  art  exists  or  has  been  attempted. 

That  seems  strange,  but  is  not  entirely  so.  A  limited  process  submits  readily 
to  the  limits  of  technical  system ;  but  a  process  so  unlimited  as  the  interchange 
of  thought,  seems  to  reject  them.  And  even  if  an  art  of  conversation  were  less 
unlimited,  the  means  of  carrying  such  an  art  into  practical  effect,  amongst  so 
vast  a  variety  of  minds,  seem  wanting.  Yet  again,  perhaps,  after  all,  this  may 
rest  on  a  mistake.  What  we  begin  by  misjudging  is  the  particular  phasis  of 
conversation  which  brings  it  under  the  control  of  art  and  discipline.  It  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  intellect  that  conversation  has  been  improved  or  will  be  im¬ 
proved  primarily,  but  in  its  relation  to  manners.  Has  a  man  ever  mixed  with 
Vfdiat  in  technical  phrase  is  called  “  good  company,’^  meaning  company  in  the 
highest  degree  polished,  company  which  (being  or  not  being  aristocratic  as 
respects  its  composition)  is  aristocratic  as  respects  the  standard  of  its  manners 
and  usages  ?  If  he  really  Aas,  and  does  not  deceive  himself  from  vanity  or  from 
pure  acquaintance  with  the  world,  in  that  case  he  must  have  remarked  the  large 
effect  impressed  upon  the  grace  and  upon  the  freedom  of  conversation  by  a  few 
simple  instincts  of  real  good  breeding.  Good  breeding — what  is  it?  There  is 
no  need  in  this  place  to  answer  that  question  comprehensively  ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  it  is  made  up  chiefly  of  negative  elements  ;  that  it  shows  itself  far  less 
in  what  it  prescribes,  than  in  what  it  forbids.  Now,  even  under  this  limitation 
of  the  idea,  the  truth  is,  that  more  will  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  conversation 
by  the  simple  magic  of  good  manners  (that  is,  chiefly  by  a  system  of  forbear¬ 
ances),  applied  to  the  besetting  vices  of  social  intercourse,  than  ever  was  or  can  be 
done  by  all  varieties  of  intellectual  power  assembled  upon  the  same  arena.  In¬ 
tellectual  graces  of  the  highest  order  may  perish  and  confound  each  other  when 
exercised  in  a  spirit  of  ill  temper,  or  under  the  license  of  bad  manners ;  whereas, 
very  humble  powers,  when  allowed  to  expand  themselves  colloquially  in  that 
genial  freedom  which  is  possible  only  under  the  most  absolute  confidence  in  the 
self-restraint  of  your  collocutors,  accomplish  their  purpose  to  a  certainty,  if  it 
he  the  ordinary  purpose  of  liberal  amusement,  and  have  a  chance  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  it  even  when  this  purpose  is  the  more  ambitious  one  of  communicating 
knowledge  or  exchanging  new  views  upon  truth. 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been  foimed  by  nature  too  exclusively  and 
morbidly  for  solitary  thinking,  I  observed  nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  no  uncommon  experience,  that, 
whilst  the  mere  observers  never  become  meditators,  the  mere  meditators,  on  the 
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other  hand,  may  finally  ripen  into  close  observers.  Strength  of  thinking, 
through  long  years,  upon  innumerable  themes,  will  have  the  efiect  of  disclosing 
a  vast  variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that  answers  are 
lurking  up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily  experience  ;  and  thus  an  external 
experience  which  was  slighted  in  youth,  because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that  answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  is  found  to  yield  one  solution  after  another  to  problems  that  have 
independently  matured  in  the  mind.  Thus,  for  instance,  upon  the  special  func¬ 
tions  of  conversation,  upon  its  powers,  its  laws,  its  ordinary  diseases,  and  their 
appropriate  remedies,  in  youth  I  never  bestowed  a  thought  or  a  care.  I  viewed  it, 
not  as  one  amongst  the  gay  ornamental  arts  of  the  intellect,  but  as  one  amongst 
the  dull  necessities  of  business.  Loving  solitude  too  much,  I  understood  too 
little  the  capacities  of  colloquial  intercourse.  And  thus  it  is,  though  not  for 
reason,  that  most  people  estimate  the  intellectual  relations  of  conversation.  Let 
these,  however,  be  what  they  may,  one  thing  seemed  undeniable — that  this 
world  talked  a  great  deal  too  much.  Lord  Bacon  had  been  led  to  remark  the 
capacities  of  conversation  as  an  organ  for  sharpening  one  particular  mode  of 
intellectual  power.  Circumstances,  on  the  other  hand,  led  me  into  remarking  the 
special  capacities  of  conversation,  as  an  organ  for  absolutely  creating  another 
mode  of  power.  Let  a  man  have  read,  thought,  studied,  as  much  as  he  may, 
rarely  will  he  reach  his  possible  advantages  as  a  ready  man,  unless  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  his  powers  much  in  conversation — that  was  Lord  Bacon’s  idea.  Now,  this 
wise  and  useful  remark  points  in  a  direction  not  objective,  but  subjective — that  is, 
it  does  not  promise  any  absolute  extension  to  truth  itself,  but  only  some  greater 
facilities  to  the  man  who  expounds  or  diffuses  the  truth.  Nothing  will  be  done 
for  truth  objectively  that  would  not  at  any  rate  be  done,  but  subjectively  it  will 
be  done  with  more  fluency,  and  at  less  cost  of  exertion  to  the  doer.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  my  own  growing  reveries  on  the  latent  powers  of  conversation  (which, 
though  a  thing  that  then  I  hated,  yet  challenged  at  times  unavoidably  my  atten¬ 
tion),  pointed  to  an  absolute  birth  of  new  insight  into  the  truth  itself,  as  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  firm  and  more  scientific  exercise  of  the  talking  art.  It  would  not  be 
the  brilliancy,  the  ease,  or  the  adroitness  of  the  expounder,  that  would  benefit, 
but  the  absolute  interests  of  the  thing  expounded.  A  feeling  dawned  on  me  of 
a  secret  magic  lurking  in  the  peculiar  life,  velocities,  and  contagious  ardor  of 
conversation,  quite  separable  from  any  which  belonged  to  books  ;  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a  new  dexterity  in  wielding  the  old  ones. 

I  felt,  and  in  this  I  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  too  certainly  it  was  a  fact  of  my 
own  experience,  that  in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two  minds,  and  far 
less  from  the  kindling  natural  to  conflict  ('though  that  also  is  something)  than 
from  the  kindling  through  sympathy  with  the  object  dismissed,  in  its  momentary 
coruscations  of  shifting  phases,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and  shy  revela¬ 
tions  of  affinity,  suggestion,  relation,  analogy,  that  could  not  have  been  ap¬ 
proached  through  any  avenues  of  methodical  study.  Great  organists  find  the 
same  effect  of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power  creating  and  revealing,  in  the 
mere  movement  and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries,  like  the  heavenly  wheels 
of  Milton,  throwing  off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames  ;  impromptu  torrents 
of  music  create  rapturous  Jioriture,  beyond  all  capacity  in  the  artist  to  register,  ' 
or  afterwards  to  imitate.  One  remarkable  evidence  of  a  specific  power  lying  in 
conversation,  may  be  seen  in  such  writings  as  have  moved  by  impulses  most 
nearly  resembling  those  of  conversation ;  for  instance,  into  those  of  Edmund 
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Burke.  For  one  moment,  reader,  pause  upon'  the  spectacle  of  two  con¬ 
trasted  intellects,  Burke’s  and  Johnson’s :  one  an  intellect  essentially  going 
forward,  governed  by  the  very  necessity  of  growth — by  the  law  of  motion  in 
advance ;  the  latter,  essentially  an  intellect  retrogressive,  retrospective,  and 
throwing  itself  back  on  its  own  steps.  This  original  difference  was  aided  acci¬ 
dentally  in  Burke  by  the  tendencies  of  political  partisanship,  which,  both  from 
moving  amongst  moving  things  and  uncertainties,  as  compared  with  the  more 
stationary  aspects  of  moral  philosophy,  and  also  from  its  more  fluctuating  and 
fiery  passions,  must  unavoidably  reflect  in  greater  life  the  tumultuary  character 
of  conversation.  The  result  from  these  original  differences  of  intellectual  con¬ 
stitution,  aided  by  these  secondary  differences  of  pursuit,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
never,  in  any  instance,  grows  a  truth  before  your  eyes,  whilst  in  the  act  of  deliv¬ 
ering  it  or  moving  towards  it.  All  that  he  offers  up  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  he 
had  when  he  began.  But  to  Burke,  such  was  the  prodigious  elasticity  of  his 
thinking,  equally  in  his  conversation  and  his  writings,  the  mere  act  of  movement 
became  the  principle  or  cause  of  movement.  Motion  propagated  motion,  and 
life  threw  off  life.  The  very  violence  of  a  projectile,  as  thrown  by  him,  caused 
it  to  rebound  in  fresh  forms,  fresh  angles,  splintering,  coruscating,  which  gave 
out  thoughts  as  new  (and  that  would  at  the  beginning  be  as  startling)  to 
himself  as  they  are  to  his  reader.  In  this  power,  which  might  be  illustrated 
largely  from  the  writings  of  Burke,  is  seen  something  allied  to  the  powers  of  a 
prophetic  seer,  who  is  compelled  oftentimes  into  seeing  things,  as  unexpected 
by  himself  as  by  others.  Now,  in  conversation,  considered  as  to  its  tendencies 
and  capacities,  there  sleeps  an  intermitting  spring  of  such  sudden  revelation, 
showing  much  of  the  same  general  character ;  a  power  putting  on  a  character 
essentially  differing  from  the  character  worn  by  the  power  of  books. 

Many  people  think  Dr.  Johnson  the  exemplar  of  conversational  power,  j 
think  otherwise,  for  reasons  I  shall  soon  explain,  and  far  sooner  should  I  look 
for  such  an  exemplar  in  Burke.  But  neither  Johnson  nor  Burke,  however  they 
might  rank  as  powers,  was  the  artist  that  I  demand.  Burke  valued  not  at  all 
the  reputation  of  a  great  performer  in  conversation ;  he  scarcely  contemplated 
the  skill  as  having  a  real  existence ;  and  a  man  will  never  be  an  artist  who  does 
not  value  his  art,  or  even  recognize  it  as  an  object  distinctly  defined.  Johnson, 
again,  relied  sturdily  upon  his  natural  powers  for  carrying  him  aggressively 
through  all  conversational  occasions  or  difficulties  that  English  society,  from  its 
known  character  and  composition,  could  be  supposed  likely  to  bring  forward, 
without  caring  for  any  art  or  system  of  rules  that  might  give  further  effect  to 
that  power.  If  a  man  is  strong  enough  to  knock  down  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred 
of  all  antagonists,  in  spite  of  any  advantages  as  to  pugilistic  science  which  they 
may  possess  over  himself,  he  is  not  likely  to  care  for  the  improbable  case  of  a 
hundredth  man  appearing  with  strength  equal  to  his  own,  superadded  to  the 
utmost  excess  of  that  artificial  skill  which  is  wanting  in  himself.  Against  such 
a  contingency  it  is  not  worth  while  going  to  the  cost  of  a  regular  pugilistic  train¬ 
ing  Half  a  century  might  not  bring  up  a  case  of  actual  call  for  its  application. 
Or,  if  it  did,  for  a  single  extra  case  of  that  nature,  there  would  always  be  a  re¬ 
source  in  the  extra  (and,  strictly  speaking,  foul)  arts  of  kicking,  scratching, 
pinching,  and  tearing  hair. 

The  conversational  powers  of  Johnson  were  narrow  in  compass,  however 
strong  within  tlieir  own  essential  limits.  As  a  conditione  sine  qud  non,  he  did  not 
absolutely  demand  a  personal  contradiction  by  way  of  “stoker”  to  supply  fuel 
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and  keep  up  his  steam,  but  he  demanded  at  least  a  subject  teeming  with  elements 
of  known  contradictory  opinion,  whether  linked  to  partisanship  or  not.  Ilis 
views  of  all  things  tended  to  negation,  never  to  the  positive  and  the  creative. 
Hence  may  be  explained  a  fict,  which  cannot  have  escaped  any  keen  observer 
of  those  huge  Johnsonian  memoriabilia  which  we  possess,  namely,  the  gyration 
of  his  flight  upon  any  one  question  that  ever  came  before  him  was  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  brief.  There  was  no  process,  no  evolution,  no  movements  of  self-conflict 
or  preparation  ;  a  word ,  a  distinction,  a  pointed  antithesis,  and,  above  all,  a  new 
abstraction  of  the  logic  involved  in  some  popular  fallacy,  or  doubt,  or  prejudice, 
or  problem,  formed  the  utmost  of  his  efforts.  He  dissipated  some  casual  per¬ 
plexity  that  had  gathered  in  the  eddies  of  conversation,  but  he  contributed 
nothing  to  any  weightier  interest ;  he  unchoked  a  strangulated  sewer  in  some 
blind  alley,  but  what  river  is  there  that  felt  his  cleansing  power  ?  There  is  no 
man  that  can  cite  any  single  error  which  Dr.  Johnson  unmasked,  or  any  impor¬ 
tant  truth  which  he  expanded. 

But  there  was  a  greater  defect  in  Dr.  Johnson,  for  purposes  of  conversation, 
than  merely  want  of  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  rising  around  him.  He  had 
no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somnolent  want  of  interest  in  them ; 
and  why?  because  he  had  little  interest  in  man.  Having  no  sympathy  with 
human  nature  in  its  struggles,  or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man,  he  could  not  be 
supposed  to  regard  with  much  interest  any  forerunning  symptoms  of  changes 
that  to  him  were  themselves  indifferent.  And  the  reason  he  felt  thus  careless 
was  the  desponding  taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melancholic  temper¬ 
ament,  as  all  the  ancient  physiologists  held,  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it  gravitates  essentially  to  the  earth. 
Hence  the  drooping,  desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of  the  estimate 
which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life.  We  were  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofu¬ 
lous  wretches ;  the  “  strumous  diathesis  ”  was  developed  in  our  flesh,  or  soon 
would  be,  and,  but  for  his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some  great¬ 
ness  latent  within  him,  he  would  have  suggested  to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  for 
garters  than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  but  for  his 
piety,  he  would  not  only  have  counseled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged  himself 
in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  temperament,  not  as  an  occasional,  but  as  a 
permanent  state,  is  fatal  to  the  power  of  brilliant  conversation,  in  so  far  as  that 
power  rests  upon  raising  a  continual  succession  of  topics,  and  not  merely  of  using 
with  lifeless  talent  the  topics  offered  by  others.  Man  is  the  central  interest  about 
which  revolve  all  the  fleeting  phenomena  of  life ;  these  secondary  interests  de¬ 
mand  the  first ;  and  with  the  little  knowledge  about  them  which  must  follow  from 
little  cai'e  about  them,  there  can  be  no  salient  fountain  of  conversational  themes. 
Pectus — id  est  quod  disertum  facit.  From  the  heart,  from  an  interest  of  love  or 
hatred,  of  hope  or  care,  springs  all  permanent  eloquence ;  and  the  elastic  spring 
of  conversation  is  gone,  if  the  talker  is  a  mere  showy  man  of  talent,  pulling  at  an 
oar  which  he  detests. 

In  speaking  above  ot  conversation,  we  have  fixed  our  view  on  those  uses  of 
conversation  which  are  ministerial  to  intellectual  culture ;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
majority  of  men,  conversation  is  far  less  valuable  as  an  organ  of  intellectual 
culture  than  of  social  enjoyment.  For  one  man  interested  in  conversation  as  a 
means  of  advancing  his  studies,  there  are  fifty  men  whose  interest  in  conversa¬ 
tion  points  exclusively  to  convivial  pleasure.  This,  as  being  a  more  extensive 
function  of  conversation,  is  so  ffir  the  more  dignified  function ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  a  purpose  as  direct  mental  improvement  seems  by  its  superior 
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gravity  to  ckallenge  the  higher  rank.  Yet,  in  fact,  even  here  the  more  general 
purpose  of  conversation  takes  precedency ;  for,  Avhen  dedicated  to  the  objects  of 
festal  delight,  conversation  rises  by  its  tendency  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art.  It  is 
true  that  not  one  man  in  a  million  rises  to  any  distinction  in  this  art ;  nor,  what¬ 
ever  France  may  conceit  of  herself,  has  any  one  nation,  amongst  other  nations, 
a  real  precedency  in  this  art.  The  artists  are  rare  indeed  ;  but  still  the  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  artist,  may,  by  its  difficulties,  by  the  quality  of  its  graces, 
and  by  the  range  of  its  possible  brilliancies,  take  as  a  fine  art ;  or  at  all  events, 
according  to  its  powers  of  execution,  it  tends  to  that  rank;  whereas  the  best 
order  of  conversation  that  is  simply  ministerial  to  a  purpose  of  use,  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  mechanic  art. 

In  the  course  of  our  life  we  have  heard  much  of  what  was  reputed  to  be  the 
select  conversation  of  the  day,  and  we  have  heard  many  of  those  who  figured 
at  the  moment  as  effective  talkers ;  yet  in  mere  sincerity,  and  without  a  vestige 
of  misanthropic  retrospect,  we  must  say,  that  never  once  has  it  happened  to  us 
to  come  aw'ay  from  any  display  of  that  nature  without  intense  disappointment ; 
and  it  always  appeared  to  us  that  this  failure  (which  soon  ceased  to  be  a  disap¬ 
pointment)  was  inevitable  by  a  necessity  of  the  case.  For  here  lay  the  stress  of 
the  difficulty  ;  almost  all  depends,  in  most  trials  of  skill,  upon  the  parity  of  those 
who  are  matched  against  each  other.  An  ignorant  person  supposes  that,  to  an 
able  dispute!',  it  must  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  feeble  opponent ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  ruin  to  him  ;  for  he  cannot  display  his  own  powers  but 
through  something  of  a  corresponding  power  in  the  resistance  of  his  antagonist. 
A  brilliant  fencer  is  lost  and  confounded  in  playing  with  a  novice  ;  and  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  playing  at  ball,  or  battledore,  or  in  dancing,  where  a  power¬ 
less  partner  does  not  enable  you  to  shine  the  more,  but  reduces  you  to  mere  help¬ 
lessness,  and  takes  the  wind  altogether  out  of  your  sails.  Now,  if  by  some  rare 
good  luck  the  great  talker — the  protagonist — of  the  evening  has  been  provided 
with  a  commensurate  second,  it  is  just  possible  that  something  like  a  brilliant 
passage  of  arms  ”  may  be  the  result,  though  much,  even  in  that  case,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  tlie  chances  of  the  moment  for  furnishing  a  fortunate  theme ;  and  even 
then,  amongst  the  superior  part  of  the  company,  a  feeling  of  deep  vulgarity  and 
of  mountebank  display  is  inseparable  from  such  an  ostentatious  duel  of  wit.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  your  great  talker  to  bo  received  like  any  other  visitor, 
and  turned  loose  upon  the  company,  then  he  must  do  one  of  two  things  ;  either 
he  will  talk  upon  outre  subjects  specially  tabooed  to  his  own  private  use,  in 
which  case  the  great  man  has  the  air  of  a  quack-doctor  addressing  a  mob  from  a 
street  stage;  or  else  he  will  talk  like  ordinary  people  upon  popular  topics;  in 
which  case  the  company,  out  of  natural  politeness,  that  they  may  not  seem  to  be 
staring  at  him  as  a  lion,  will  hasten  to  meet  him  in  the  same  style  ;  the  conver¬ 
sation  will  become  general ;  the  great  man  will  seem  reasonable  and  well-bred ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  great  man  will  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  by  being  drawn  off  from  his  exclusive  ground. 

Yet  surely  Colei'idgc  had  such  a  reputation  (for  brilliant  talking),  and  without 
needing  any  collusion  at  all ;  for  Coleridge,  unless  he  could  have  all  the  talk, 
would  have  none.  But  then  this  was  not  conversation;  it  was  not  colloquium, 
or  talking  with  the  company,  but  alloquium,  or  talking  to  the  company.  As 
Madame  de  Stacl  observed,  Coleridge  talked,  and  could  talk,  only  by  mono¬ 
logue.  Such  a  mode  of  systematic  trespass  upon  the  conversational  rights  of  a 
whole  party,  gitlicrcd  together  under  pretense  of  amusement,  is  fatal  to  every 
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purpose  of  social  intercourse,  whether  that  purpose  be  connected  with  direct  use 
and  the  service  of  the  intellect,  or  with  the  general  graces  and  amenities  of  life. 

We  see  the  same  temper  illustrated  at  times  in  traveling ;  a  brutal  person,  as 
we  are  disposed  at  first  to  pronounce  him,  but  more  frequently  one  who  yields 
unconsciously  to  a  lethargy  of  selfishness,  plants  himself  at  the  public  fireplace, 
so  as  to  exclude  his  fellow-travelers  from  all  but  a  fraction  of  the  warmth.  Yet 
he  does  not  do  this  in  a  spirit  of  willful  aggression  upon  others ;  he  has  but  a 
glimmering  suspicion  of  the  odious  shape  wnich  his  own  act  assumes  to  others, 
for  the  luxurious  torpor  of  self-indulgence  has  extended  its  mists  to  the  energy 
and  clearness  of  his  perceptions.  Meantime,  Coleridge’s  habit  of  soliloquizing 
through  a  whole  evening  of  four  or  five  hours  had  its  origin  neither  m  arrogance 
nor  in  absolute  selfishness.  The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  talk  unless  he  were 
uninterrupted,  and  unless  he  were  able  to  count  upon  this  concession  from  the 
company.  It  was  a  silent  contract  between  him  and  his  hearers,  that  nobody 
should  speak  but  himself.  If  any  man  objected  to  this  arrangement,  why  did 
he  come'?  Tor  the  custom  of  the  place,  the  lex  loci,  being  notorious,  by  coming 
at  all  lie  was  understood  to  profess  his  allegiance  to  the  autocrat  who  presided. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge  persisted  in 
monology  through  his  whole  life,  but  in  virtue  of  a  concession  from  the  kindness 
and  respect  of  his  friends.  You  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for  using  his  priv¬ 
ilege,  for  it  was  a  privilege  conferred  by  others,  and  a  privilege  which  he  was 
re^dy  to  resign  as  soon  as  any  man  demurred  to  it.  But  though  reconciled  to 
it  by  these  considerations,  and  by  the  ability  with  which  he  used  it,  you  could 
not  but  feelt  hat  it  worked  ill  for  all  parties.  Himself  it  tempted  oftentimes  into 
pure  garrulity  of  egotism,  and  the  listeners  it  reduced  to  a  state  of  debilitated 
sympathy  or  of  absolute  torpor.  Prevented  by  ttie  custom  from  putting  ques¬ 
tions.^  from  proposing  doubts,  from  asking  for  explanations,  reacting  by  no  mode 
of  mental  activity,  and  condemned  also  to  the  mental  distress  of  hearing  opin¬ 
ions  or  doctrines  stream  past  them  by  flights  which  they  must  not  arrest  for  a 
moment,  so  as  even  to  take  a  note  of  them,  and  which  yet  they  could  not  often 
understand,  or,  seeming  to  understand,  could  not  always  approve,  the  audience 
sunk  at  times  into  a  listless  condition  of  inanimate  vacuity.  To  be  acted  upon 
forever,  but  never  to  react,  is  fatal  to  the  very  powers  by  which  sympathy  must 
grow,  or  by  which  intelligent  admiration  can  bo  evoked.  Tor  his  own  sake,  it 
was  Coleridge’s  interest  to  have  forced  his  hearers  into  the  active  commerce  of 
question  and  ansv/er,  of  objection  and  demur.  Not  otherwise  was  it  possible  that 
even  the  attciition  could  be  kept  from  drooping,  or  the  coherency  and  depend¬ 
ency  of  the  arguments  be  forced  into  light. 

The  Trench  rarely  make  a  mistake  of  this  natiire.  The  graceful  levity  of  the 
nation  could  not  easily  err  in  this  direction,  nor  tolerate  such  deliration  in  the 
greatest -of  men.  Not  the  gay  temperament  only  of  the  Trench  people,  but  the 
particular  qualities  of  the  Trench  language,  (which  however  poor  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  pjassion)  is  rich  beyond  all  others  for  purposes  of  social  intercourse, 
prompt  them  to  rapid  and  vivacious  exchange  of  thought.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  Madame  de  Stael  noticed  little  as  extraordinary  in  Coleridge  be¬ 
yond  this  one  capital  monstrosity  of  unlimited  soliloquy,  that  being  a  peculiarity 
which  she  never  could  have  witnessed  in  Trance ;  and,-considering  the  burnish  of 
her  Trench  tastes  in  all  that  concerned  colloquial  characteristics,  it  is  creditable 
to  her  forbearance  that  she  noticed  even  this  rather  as  a  memorable  fact  than  as 
the  inhuman  fault  which  it  was.  On  the  other  hand,  Coleridge  was  not  so 
forbearing  as  regarded  the  brilliant  Trench  lady.  He  spoke  of  her  to  ourselves 
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as  a  very  frivolous  person,  and  in  short  summary  terms  that  disdained  to  linger 
upon  a  subject  so  inconsiderable.  It  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  and  Schiller 
both  conversed  with  Madame  de  Stael,  like  Coleridge,  and  both  spoke  of  her 
afterwards  in  the  same  disparaging  terms  as  Coleridge.  But  it  is  equally  re¬ 
markable  that  Baron  William  Humboldt,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with 
all  the  four  parties, — Madame  de  Stael,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Coleridge, — gave 
it  as  his  opinion  (in  letters  subsequently  published)  that  the  lady  had  been 
calumniated  through  a  very  ignoble  cause,  namely,  mere  ignorance  of  the  French 
language,  or,  at  least,  non-familiarity  with  the  fluences  of  oral  French.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller,  though  well  acquainted  with  written  French,  had  any  com¬ 
mand  of  it  for  purposes  of  rapid  conversation  ;  and  Humboldt  supposes  that 
mere  spite  at  the  trouble  whieh  they  found  in  limping  after  the  lady  so  as  to 
catch  one  thought  that  she  uttered,  had  been  the  true  cause  of  their  unfavorable 
sentence  upon  her.  Not  malice  aforethought,  so  much  as  vindictive  fury  for  the 
sufferings  they  had  endured,  accounted  for  their  severity  in  the  opinion  of  the 
diplomatic  baron.  He  did  not  extend  the  same  explanation  to  Coleridge’s  case, 
because,  though  even  then  in  habits  of  intercourse  with  Coleridge,  he  had  not 
heard  of  his  interview  with  the  lady,  nor  of  the  results  from  that  interview ;  else 
what  was  true  of  the  two  German  wits  was  true  fortiori  of  Coleridge ;  the 
Germans  at  least  read  French  and  talked  it  slowly,  and  occasionally  understood 
it  when  talked  by  others.  But  Coleridge  did  none  of  these  things. 

It  will  come  to  be  considered  an  infringement  of  the  general  rights  for  any  man 
to  detain  the  conversation,  or  arrest  its  movement,  for  more  than  a  short  space 
of  time,  which  gradixally  will  be  more  and  more  defined.  This  one  curtailment 
of  arrogant  pretensions  will  lead  to  others.  Egotism  will  no  longer  freeze  the 
openings  to  intellectual  discussions  ;  and  conversation  will  then  become,  what  it 
never  has  been  before,  a  powerful  ally  of  education,  and  generally  of  self-culture. 
The  main  diseases  that  besiege  conversation  at  present  are — 

1st.  The  want  of  timing.  Those  who  are  not  recalled,  by  a  sense  of  courtesy 
and  equity,  to  the  continual  remembrance  that,  in  appropriating  too  large  a 
share  of  the  conversation,  they  are  committing  a  fraud  upon  their  companions, 
are  beyond  all  control  of  monitory  hints  or  of  reproof;  which  does  not  take  a  di¬ 
rect  and  open  shape  of  ]xersonal  remonstrance ;  but  this,  where  the  purpose  of  the 
assembly  is  festive  and  convivial,  bears  too  harsh  an  expression  for  most  peo¬ 
ple’s  feelings.  That  objection,  however,  would  not  apply  to  any  mode  of 
admonition  that  was  universally  established.  A  public  memento  carries  with  it 
no  personality.  For  instance,  in  the  Roman  law-courts,  no  advocate  complained 
of  the  clepsydra,  or  water  timepiece,  which  regulated  the  duration  of  his  plead¬ 
ings.  Now,  such  a  contrivance  would  not  be  impracticable  at  an  after-dinner 
talk.  To  invert  the  clepsydra,  when  all  the  water  had  run  out,  would  be  an  act 
open  to  any  one  of  the  guests,  and  liable  to  no  misconstruction,  when  this  check 
was  generally  applied,  and  understood  to  be  a  simple  expression  of  public  de¬ 
fense,  not  of  private  rudeness  or  personality.  The  clepsydra  ought  to  be  filled 
with  some  brilliantly  colored  fluid,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and 
with  the  capacity,  at  the  veiy  most,  of  the  little  minute-glasses  used  for  regu“ 
lating  the  boiling  of  eggs.  It  would  obviously  be  insupportably  tedious  to  turn 
the  glass  every  two  or  three  minutes ;  but  to  do  so  occasionally  would  avail 
as  a  sufficient  memento  to  the  company. 

2d.  Conversation  suffers  from  the  want  of  some  discretional  power  lodged  in 
an  individual  for  controlling  its  movements.  Very  often  it  sinks  into  flats  of 
insipidity  through  mere  accident.  Some  trifle  has  turned  its  current  upon 
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ground  where  few  of  the  company  have  anything  to  say — the  commerce  of 
thought  languishes  ;  and  the  consciousness  that  it  is  languishing  about  a  narrow 
circle,  “  unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetat,”  operates  for  the  general  refrigeration 
of  the  company.  Now,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  an  officer  appointed  over  every 
convivial  meeting,  whose  functions  applied  to  all  cases  of  doubt  or  interruption 
that  could  threaten  the  genial  harmony  of  the  company.  "Wq  also  have  such 
officers— presidents,  vice-presidents,  &c. ;  and  we  need  only  to  extend  their 
powers,  so  that  they  may  exercise  ov'er  the  movement  of  the  conversation  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  Athenian  symposiarch.  At  present  the  evil  is,  that 
conversation  has  no  authorized  originator ;  it  is  servile  to  the  accidents  of  the 
moment ;  and  generally  these  accidents  are  merely  verbal.  Some  word  or  si)me 
name  is  dropped  casually  in  the  course  of  an  illustration  ;  and  that  is  allowed  to 
^  topic,  though  neither  interesting  to  the  majority  of  the  persons  pres¬ 
ent,  nor  leading  naturally  into  other  collateral  topics  that  are  more  so.  Now,  in 
such  cases  it  will  be  the  business  of  the  symposiarch  to  restore  the  interest  of  the 


conversation,  and  to  rekindle  its  animation,  by  recalling  it  from  any  tracks  of 
dullness  or  st^ility  into  which  it  may  have  rambled.  The  natural  excursiveness 
of  colloquial  intercourse,  its  tendency  to  advance  by  subtle  links  of  association, 
is  one  of  its  advantages;  but  mere  vagrancy  from  passive  acquiescence  iii  the 
direction  given  to  it  by  chance  or  by  any  verbal  accident,  is  amongst  its  worst 
diseases.  The  business  of  the  symposiarch  will  be,  to  watch  these  morbid  ten¬ 
dencies,  which  are  not  the  deviations  of  graceful  freedom,  but  the  distortions  of 
imbecility  and  collapse.  His  business  it  will  also  be  to  derive  occasions  of  discus¬ 
sion  bearing  a  general  and  permanent  interest  from  the  fleeting  events  of  the 
casual  disputes  of  the  day.  His  business  again  it  will  be  to  bring  back  a  subject 
that  has  been  imperfectly  discussed,  and  has  yielded  but  half  of  the  interest  which 
it  pioinises,  under  the  interruption  of  any  accident  which  may  have  carried  the 
thoughts  of  the  party  into  less  attractive  channels.  Lastly,  it  should  be  an  ex¬ 
press  office  of  education  to  form  a  particular  style,  cleansed  from  verbiage,  from 
elaborate  parenthesis,  and  from  circumlocution,  as  the  only  style  fitted  for  a 
purpose  which  is  one  of  pure  enjoyment. 

Many  other  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  conv^ersation  might  be  brought 
forward  with  ampler  limits;  and  especially  for  that  class  of  conversation  which 
moves  by  discussion,  a  whole  code  of  regulations  might  be  proposed,  that  w'ould 
equally  promote  the  interests  of  the  individual  speakers  and  the  puplic  interests 
of  the  truth  involved  in  the  question  discussed.  Meantime  nobody  is  more 
aware  than  w'e  are,  that  no  style  of  conversation  is  more  essentially  vulgar  than 
that  wdiich  moves  by  disputation.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  young  and  the  inex¬ 
perienced,  but  especially  of  those  amongst  them  who  are  fresh  from  academic 
life.  But  discussion  is  not  necessarily  disputation  ;  and  the  tw^o  orders  of  con¬ 
versation  that,  on  the  one  hand,  which  contemplates  an  interest  of  knowdedge, 
and  of  the  self-developing  intellect;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  forms  one 
and  the  widest  amongst  the  gay  embellishments  of  life— will  always  advance 
together.  Whatever  may  remain  of  illiberal  in  the  first,  will  correct  itself  or 
will  tend  to  correct  itself,  by  the  model  held  up  in  the  second  ;  and  thus  the 
great  organ  of  social  intercourse,  by  means  of  speech,  which  hitherto  has  done 
little  for  man,  except  through  the  channel  of  its  ministrations  to  the  direct 
business  of  daily  necessities,  will  at  length  rise  into  a  rivalship  with  books  and 
become  fixed  amongst  the  alliances  of  intellectual  progress,  not  less ’than 
amongst  the  ornamental  accomplishments  of  convivial  life. 


EDUCATION,  STUDIES,  AND  CONDUCT. 

SUGGESTIONS  AND  ENCOURAGEMENTS  FOR  SELF-EDUCATION. 


LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  DE  QUINCEY  TO  A  YOUNG  MAN  WHOSE  EDUCATION 

HAD  BEEN  NEGLECTED. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  a  series  of  Letters  ad¬ 
dressed  "by  the  author  to  a  young  man,  whose  early  education  had  been, 
neglected,  but  who,  coming  to  the  possession  of  abundant  means, 
and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own  intellectual  deficiencies,  applied 
to  Mr.  De  Quincey  for  a  plan  of  study  and  reading  by  which  he 
might  supply  them.  The  entire  series,  if  completed,  we  have  not 
seen  in  print,  and  must  confine  our  extracts  to  the  preliminary  sug¬ 
gestions,  leaving  out  much  which  is  valuable  : 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  cousin  L - lias  explained  to  me  all  that  your  own  letter  had  left  im¬ 

perfect  ;  in  particular,  how  it  was  that  you  came  to  be  defrauded  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  to  which  even  your  earliest  and  humblest  prospects  had  entitled  you ; 
by  what  heroie  efforts,  but  how  vainly,  you  labored  to  repair  that  greatest  of 
losses  ;  what  remarkable  events  concurred  to  raise  you  to  your  present  state 
of  prosperity ;  and  all  other  circumstances  which  appeared  necessary  to  put 
me  fully  in  possession  of  your  present  wishes  and  intentions. 

The  two  questions  which  you  addressed  to  me  through  him  I  have  answered 
below :  these  were  questions  which  I  could  answer  easily  and  without  medita¬ 
tion  ;  but  for  the  main  subject  of  our  future  correspondence,  it  is  so  weighty, 
and  demands  such  close  attention  (as  even  I  find,  who  have  revolved  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  almost  daily  for  many  years),  that  I  would  willingly  keep  it  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hasty  letter  which  I  am  now  obliged  to  write ;  on  which 
account  it  is  that  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  at  present  upon  the  series  of  letters 
which  I  have  promised,  even  if  I  should  find  that  my  time  were  not  exhausted 
by  the  answers  to  your  two  questions  below.  .  .  . 

To  your  first  question, — whether  to  you,  with  your  purposes  and  at  your 
age  of  thirty-two,  a  residence  at  either  of  our  English  universities,  or  at  any 
foreign  university,  can  be  of  much  service?  —  my  answer  is,  firmly  and 
unhesitatingly,  no.  The  majority  of  the  undergraduates  of  your  own 
standing,  in  an  academic  sense,  will  be  your  juniors  by  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  a  disparity  of  age  w^hich  could  not  but  make  your  society  mutually 
burthensomc.  What,  then,  is  it  that  you  would  seek  in  a  university  ?  Lec¬ 
tures  ?  These,  whether  public  or  private,  are  surely  the  very  worst  modes  of 
acquiring  any  sort  of  accurate  knowledge ;  and  are  just  as  much  inferior  to  a 
good  book  on  the  same  subject,  as  that  book,  hastily  read  aloud  and  then  imme¬ 
diately  withdrawn,  would  be  inferior  to  the  same  book,  left  in  your  possession, 
and  open  at  any  hour,  to  be  consulted,  retraced,  collated,  and,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  studied.  But,  besides  this,  university  lectures  are  naturally  adapted,  not 
so  much  to  the  general  purpose  of  communicating  knowledge,  as  to  the  specific 
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Purpose  of  meeting  a  particular  form  of  examination  for  degrees,  and  a  par¬ 
ticular  profession  to  which  the  whole  com-se  of  the  education  is  known  to  be 
directed.  The  two  single  advantages  which  lectures  can  ever  acquire,  to 
balance  those  which  they  forego,  are  either,  first,  the  obvious  one  of  a  better 
apparatus  for  displaying  illustrative  experiments  than  most  students  can 
command;  and  the  cases  where  this  becomes  of  importance  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  mention ;  second,  the  advantage  of  a  rhetorical  delivery,  when 
that  is  of  any  use  (as  in  lectures  on  poetry,  etc.).  These,  however,  arc  advan¬ 
tages  more  easily  commanded  in  a  great  capital  than  in  the  most  splendid 
university.  What,  then,  remains  to  a  university,  except  its  libraries  ?  And, 
with  regard  to  those,  the  answer  is  short ;  to  the  gTeatest  of  them  undergradu¬ 
ates  have  not  free  access ;  to  the  inferior  ones  (of  their  own  college,  etc.)  the 
libraries  of  the  great  capitals  are  often  equal  or  superior :  and,  for  mere  pur¬ 
poses  of  study,  your  own  private  library  is  far  preferable  to  the  Bodleian  or 
the  Vatican.  To  you,  therefore,  a  university  can.  offer  no  attraction,  except 
on  the  assumption  that  you  see  cause  to  adopt  a  profession ;  and,  as  a  degree 
from  some  university  Would,  in  that  case,  be  useful  (and  indispensable,  except 
for  the  bar),  your  determination  on  this  first  question  must  still  be  dej)endent 
on  that  which  yon  form  upon  the  second. 

In  this  second  question  you  call  for  my  opinion  upon  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Mr.  Coleridge’s  Biographia  Literaria,  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
you  yourself  are  placed.  This  cha^Dter,  to  express  its  substance  in  the  most 
general  terms,  is  a  dissuasion  from  what  Herder,  in  a  passage  there  quoted, . 
calls  '•'‘Die  Author schaft or,  as  Mr.  Coleridge  expresses  it,  “the  trade  of 
authorship  ;  ”  and  the  amount  of  the  advice  is, — that,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
happiness  and  respectability,  every  man  should  adopt  some  trade  or  profes¬ 
sion,  and  should  make  literature  a  subordinate  pursuit.  On  this  advice,  I 
understand  you  to  ask,  first,  whether  it  is  naturally  to  be  interpreted  as 
extending  to  cases  such  as  yours ;  and,  second,  if  so,  what  is  my  judgment  on 
such  advice  so  extended  ?  As  to  my  judgment  upon  this  advice,  supposing  it 
addressed  to  men  of  your  age  and  situation,  you  will  easily  collect,  from  all 
which  I  shall  say,  that  I  think  it  as  bad  as  can  well  be  given. 

What  Mr.  Coleridge  really  has  in  his  view  are  two  most  difi’erent  objections 
to  literature,  as  the  principal  pursuit  of  life ;  which,  as  I  hgve  said,  continually 
alternate  with  each  other  as  the  objects  of  his  arguments,  and  sometimes 
become  perplexed  together,  though  incapable  of  blending  into  any  real 
coalition.  The  objections  urged  are :  First.  To  literature  considered  as  a 
means  of  livelihood, — as  any  part  of  the  resources  which  a  man  should  allow 
himself  to  rely  on  for  his  current  income,  or  worldly  credit  and  respectability ; 
here  the  evils  anticipated  by  Mr.  Coleridge  are  of  a  high  and  positive  charac¬ 
ter,  and  such  as  tend  directly  to  degrade  the  character,  and  indirectlj^  to 
aggravate  some  heavy  domestic  evils.  Second.  To  literature  considered  as  the 
means  of  sufiiciently  occupying  the  intellect.  Here  the  evil  apprehended  is 
an  evil  of  defect ;  it  is  alleged  that  literature  is  not  adequate  to  the  main  end 
of  giving  due  and  regular  excitement  to  the  mind  and  the  spirits,  unless  com¬ 
bined  with  some  other  summons  to  mental  exercise  of  periodical  recurrence, 
— determined  by  an  overruling  cause,  acting  from  without, — and  not  depend¬ 
ent,  therefore,  on  the  accidents  of  individual  will,  or  the  caprices  of  moment¬ 
ary  feeling  springing  out  of  temper  or  bodily  health.  Upon  the  last  ofijeetion, 
as  by  far  the  most  important  in  any  case,  and  the  only  one  at  all  applicable  to 
yours,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  word ;  because  my  thoughts  on  that  matter  are 
from  the  abundance  of  my  heart,  and  drawn  up  from  the  very  depths  of  my 
own  experience.  If  there  has  ever  lived  a  man  who  might  claim  the  privilege 
of  speaking  with  emphasis  and  authority  on  this  great  question,— By  what 
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means  shall  a  man  best  support  the  activity  of  his  own  mind'  in  solitude  ? — I, 
probably,  am  that  man  ;  and  upon  this  ground’;  that  I  have  passed  more  of  my 
life  in*  absolute  and  unmitigated  solitude,  voluntarily,  and  for  intellectual  pur¬ 
poses,  than  any  person  of  my  age  whom  I  have  ever  met  with,  heard  of,  or 
read  of.  With  such  pretensions,  what  is  it  that  I  offer  as  the  result  of  ray 
experience,  and  how  far  does  it  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Coleridge  ? 

Briefly  this  :  I  wholly  agree  with  him  that  literature,  in  the  proper  accepta¬ 
tion  of  the  term,  as  denoting  what  is  otherwise  called  Belles  Lettres^  etc., — that 
is,  the  most  eminent  of  the  fine  arts,  and  so  understood,  therefore,  as  to 
exclude  all  whatsoever,  is  not,  to  use  a  Greek  word,  dvra^nr/c,  — not 

self-sufficing;  no,  not  even  when  the  mind  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can 
bring  what  have  hitherto  passed  for  merely  literary  or  cesiheiic  questions,  under 
the  light  of  philosophic  principles  ;  when  problems  of  “  taste  ”  have  expanded 
to  problems  of  human  nature.  And  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason, — that  our 
power  to  exercise  the  faculties  on  such  subjects  is  not,  as  it  is  on  others,  in 
defiance  of  our  own  spirits  ;  the  difficulties  and  resistances  to  our  progress  in 
these  investigations  are  not  susceptible  of  minute  and  equable  partition  (as 
in  mathematics) ;  and,  therefore,  the  movements  of  the  mind  cannot  be  con¬ 
tinuous,  but  are  either,  of  necessity,  tumultuary  and  per  saltum,  or  none  at 
all.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is  pretty  equally  dispersed  and 
broken  up  into  a  series  of  steps,  no  one  of  which  demands  any  exertion 
sensibly  more  intense  than  the  rest,  nothing  is  required  of  the  student  beyond 
that  sort  of  application  and  coherent  attention  which,  in  a  sincere  student  of 
any  standing,  may  be  presumed  as  a  habit  already  and  inveterately  established. 
The  dilemma,  therefore,  to  which  a  student  of  pure  literature  is  continually 
reduced — such  a  student,  suppose,  as  the  Schlegels,  or  any  other  man  who  has 
cultivated  no  acquaintance  with  the  severer  sciences — is  this  :  either  he  studies 
literature  as  a  mere  man  of  taste,  and,  perhaps,  also  as  a  philologer, — and,  in 
that  case,  his  understanding  must  find  a  daily  want  of  some  masculine  exer¬ 
cise  to  call  it  out  and  give  it  play, — or  (which  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world), 
having  begun  to  study  literature  as  a  philosopher,  he  seeks  ±0  renew  th'at 
elevated  walk  of  study  at  all  opportunities ;  but  this  is  often  as  hopeless  an 
effort  as  to  a  great  poet  it  would  be  to  sit  down  upon  any  predetermination  to 
compose  in  his  character  of  poet.  Hence,  therefore, — if  (as  too  often  it  hap¬ 
pens)  he  has  not  cultivated  those  studies  (mathematics,  e.  g.)  which  present 
such  difficulties  as  will  bend  to  a  resolute  effort  of  the  mind,  and  which  have 
the  additional  recommendation  that  they  are  apt  to  stimulate  and  irritate  the 
mind  to  make  that  effort, — he  is  often  thrown,  by  the  very  eravings  of  an 
unsatisfied  intellect,  and  not  by  passion  or  inclination,  upon  some  vulgar 
excitement  of  business  or  pleasure,  which  becomes  constantly  more  necessary. 

GENERAL  MEANS  OP  STUDY. 

According  to  my  view,  they  are  three, — first.  Logic ;  secondly.  Languages  ; 
thirdly.  Arts  of  Memory.  With  respect  to  these,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
special  end  should  be  previously  given.  Be  his  end  what  it  may,  every 
student  must  have  thoughts  to  arrange,  knowledge  to  transplant,  and  facts  to 
record.  Means  which  are  thus  universally,  requisite  may  safely  have  prece¬ 
dency  of  the  end ;  and  it  will  not  be  a  preposterous  order  if  I  dedicate  my 
first  three  letters  to  the  several  subjects  of  Logic,  Languages,  and  Arts  of 
Memory,  which  will  compose  one  half  of  my  scheme,  leaving  to  the  other 
half  the  task  of  unfolding  the  course  of  study  for  which  these  instruments 
will  be  available.  Having  thus  settled  the  arrangement,  and  implicitly,  there¬ 
fore,  settled  in  part  the  idea  or  ratio  of  my  scheme,  I  shall  go  on  to  add  what 
may  be  necessary  to  confine  your  expectations  to  the  right  track,  and  prevent 
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them  from  going  abore  or  below  the  true  character  of  the  mark  I  aim  at.  1 
profess,  then,  to  attempt  something  much  higher  than  merely  directions  for  a 
course  of  reading.  Not  that  such  a  work  might  not  be  of  eminent  sendee ; 
and  in  particular  at  this  time,  and  with  a  constant  adaptation  to  the  case  of 
rich  men,  not  literary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  more  useful  hook  could  he 
•executed  than  a  series  of  letters  (addressed,  for  example,  to  country  gentle¬ 
men,  merchants,  etc.)  on  the  formation  of  a  library.  The  uses  of  such  a 

treatise,  however,  are  not  those  which  I  contemplate ;  for,  either  it  would 
presume  and  refer  to  a  plan  of  study  already  settled, — and  in  that  light  it  is 
a  mere  complement  of  the  plan  I  propose  to  execute, — or  else  it  would 
attempt  to  involve  a  plan  of  study  in  the  course  of  reading  suggested  ;  and  that 
would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  do  in  concreto^  what  it  is  far  more  con¬ 
venient,  as  well  as  more  philosophical,  to  do  (as  lam  now  going  to  do) 

directly  and  in  abstracto.  A  mere  course  of  reading,  therefore,  is  much  below 
what  I  propose ;  on  the  other  hand,  an  organon  of  the  human  understanding 
is  as  much  above  it.  Such  a  work  is  a  labor  for  a  life  ;  that  is  to  say,  though 
it  may  take  up  but  a  small  part  of  every  day,  yet  could  it  in  no  other  way 
accumulate  its  materials  than  by  keeping  the  mind  everlastingly  on  the  watch 
to  seize  upon  such  notices  as  may  arise  daily  throughout  a  life  under  the 
favor  of  accident  or  occasion.  Forty  years  are  not  too  large  a  period  for  such 
a  work ;  and  my  present  work,  however  maturely  meditated,  must  be  executed 
with  rapidity.  Here,  in  fact,  I  do  but  sketch  or  trace  in  outline  (cjf  kv  tvtccj} 
TreCiAajSEir^  what  there  it  would  become  my  duty  to  develop,  to  fill  up  in 
detail,  to  apply,  and  to  illustrate  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

After  having  attempted,  in  my  first  part,  to  put  you  in  possession  of  the 
best  method  for  acquiring  the  instrwnents  of  study  ;  and,  with  respect  to  logic 
in  particular,  having  directed  a  philosophic  light  upon  its  true  meaning  and 
purpose,  with  the  hope  of  extinguishing  that  anarch}^  of  errors  which  have 
possessed  this  ground  from  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  to  the  moment  at  which  I 
write ;  I  then,  in  the  second  division,  address  myself  to  the  question  of  eiids. 
Upon  which  word  let  me  distinguish :  upon  ends,  in  an  absolute  sense,  as 
ultimate  ends,  it  is  presumption  in  any  man  to  offer  counsel  to  another  of 
mature  age.  Advice  of  that  sort,  given  under  whatever  hollow  pretences  of 
kindness,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  arrogance  in  the  most  repulsive  shape ;  and 
to  be  rejected  with  that  sort  of  summary  disdain,  which  any  man  not  of  ser¬ 
vile  nature  would  testif}"  towards  him  who  should  attempt  to  influence  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  A  student  of  mature  age  must  be  presumed  to  be  best 
acquainted  with  his  own  talents  and  his  own  intellectual  infirmities,  with  his 
“forte”  and  his  “foible,”  witli  his  own  former  experience  of  failure  or 
success,  and  with  the  direction  in  which  his  inclinations  point.  Far  be  it 
from  me  to  violate,  by  the  spirit  of  my  counsels,  a  pride  so  reasonable,  which, 
in  truth,  I  hold  sacred.  My  scheme  takes  an  humbler  ground.  Mids,  indeed, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  the  latter  half  professes  to  deal  with  ;  but  such  ends  as, 
though  bearing  that  character  in  relation  to  what  is  purely  and  merely  instru¬ 
mental,  yet  again  become  means  in  relation  to  ends  absolutely  so  called.  Tho 
filial  application  of  your  powers  and  knowledge,  it  is  for  yourself  only  to 
determine ;  my  pretensions,  in  regard  to  that  election,  are  limited  to  this, — 
that  I  profess  to  place  you  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  you  may  deter¬ 
mine  more  wisely,  by  determining  from  a  higher  point  of  survey.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  not  to  map  the  whole  course  of  your  journey,  but  to  serve  as  your 
guide  to  that  station  at  which  you  may  be  able  to  lay  down  your  future  route 
for  yourself.  The  former  half  of  my  work  I  have  already  described  to  you  ; 
the  latter  half  endeavors  to  construct  such  a  system  of  study  as  shall 
combine  these  two  advantages  :  1.  Systematic  unity  ;  that  is,  such  a  principle 
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of  internal  connection,  as  that  the  several  parts  of  the  plan  shall  furnish 
assistance  interchangeably.  2.  The  largest  possible  compass  of  external 
relations.  Some  empires,  you  know,  are  built  for  growth  ;  others  are  essen¬ 
tially  improgressive,  but  are  built  for  duration,  on  some  principle  of  strong 
internal  cohesion.  Systems  of  knowledge,  however,  and  schemes  of  study, 
should  propose  both  ends ;  they  should  take  their  foundations  broad  and 
deep, 

**And  lay  great  bases  for  eternity,” 

which  is  the  surest  key  to  internal  and  systematic  connection ;  and,  secondly, 
they  should  provide  for  future  growth  and  accretion,  regarding  all  knowledge 
as  a  nucleus  and  centre  of  accumulation  for  other  knowledge.  It  is  on  this 
latter  principle,  by  the  way,  that  the  system  of  education  in  our  public 
schools,  however  otherwise  defective,  is  justly  held  superior  to  the  specious 
novelties  of  our  suburban  academies  ;  for  it  is  more  radical,  and  adapted  to  a 
larger  superstructure.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  character  of  my  scheme ;  and,  by 
the  very  act  of  claiming  for  it,  as  one  of  its  benefits,  that  it  leaves  you  in  the 
centre  of  large  and  comprehensive  relations  to  other  parts  of  knowledge,  it  is 
pretty  apparent  that  I  do  not  presume  to  suggest  in  what  direction  of  these 
manifold  relations  you  should  afterwards  advance ;  that,  as  I  have  now  suffi¬ 
ciently  explained,  will  be  left  to  your  own  self-knowledge ;  but  to  your  self- 
knowledge  illumined  at  the  point  where  I  leave  you  by  that  other  knowledge 
which  my  scheme  of  study  professes  to  communicate. 

When  I  spoke  above  of  the  student’s  taking  his  foundations  broad  and 
deep,  I  had  my  eye  chiefly  on  the  corner-stones  of  strong-built  knowledge, 
namely,  on  logic ;  on  a  proper  choice  of  languages ;  on  a  particular  part  of 
what  is  called  metaphysics ;  and  on  mathematics.  Now,  you  allege  (I  suppose 
upon  occasion  of  my  references  to  mathematics  in  my  last  letter)  that  you  have 
no  “  genius  ”  for  mathematics  ;  and  you  speak  with  the  usual  awe  {pavor  atton- 
itorum)  of  the  supposed  “profundity”  of  intellect  necessary  to  a  great 
progress  in  this  direction.  Be  assured  that  you  are  in  utter  error ;  though  it 
be  an  error  all  but  universal.  In  mathematics,  upon  two  irresistible  argu¬ 
ments  which  I  shall  set  in  a  clear  light,  when  I  come  to  explain  the  procedure 
of  the  mind  with  regard  to  that  sort  of  evidence  and  that  sort  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  there  can  be  no  subtlety;  all  minds  are  levelled  except  as  to  the  ra¬ 
pidity  of  the  course,  and,  from  the  entire  absence  of  all  those  acts  of  mind 
which  do  really  imply  profundity  of  intellect,  it  is  a  question  whether  an  idiot 
might  not  be  made  an  excellent  mathematician.  Listen  not  to  the  romantic 
notions  of  the  world  on  this  subject;  above  all,  listen  not  to  mathematicians. 
Mathematicians,  as  mathematicians,  have  no  business  with  the  question.  It  is 
one  thing  to  understand  mathematics,  another,  and  far  different,  to  understand 
the  philosophy  of  mathematics.  With  respect  to  this,  it  is  memorable  that, 
in  no  one  of  the  great  philosophical  questions  which  the  ascent  of  mathemat¬ 
ics  has,  from  time  to  time,  brought  up  above  the  horizon  of  our  speculative 
view,  has  any  mathematician  who  was  merely  such  (however  eminent)  had 
depth  of  intellect  adequate  to  its  solution,  without  insisting  on  the  absurdi¬ 
ties  published  by  mathematicians,  on  the  philosophy  of  the  infinite,  since  that 
notion  was  introduced  into  mathematics,  or  on  the  fruitless  attempts  of  all 
but  a  metaphysician  to  settle  the  strife  between  the  conflicting  modes  of 
valuing  living  forces  ; — I  need  only  ask  what  English  or  French  mathematician 
has  been  able  to  exliibit  the  notion  of  negative  quantities,  in  a  theory  endurable 
even  to  a  j)opular  philosophy,  or  which  has  commanded  any  assent  ?  Or, 
again,  what  Algebra  is  there  existing  which  does  not  contain  a  false  and  ludi¬ 
crous  account  of  the  procedure  in  that  science,  as  contrasted  with  the  pro¬ 
cedure  in  geometry  ?  But,  not  to  trouble  you  with  more  of  these  cases  so 
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opproUrions  to  mathematicians,  lay  this  to  heart,  that  mathematics  are  very 
easy  and  very  important ;  they  are,  in  fact,  the  organ  of  one  large  division  of 
human  knowledge.  And,  as  it  is  of  consequence  that  you  should  lose  no  time 
by  waiting  for  my  letter  on  that  subject,  let  me  forestall  so  much  of  it  as  to 
advise  that  you  would  immediately  commence  with  Euclid ;  reading  those 
eight  books  of  the  Elements  which  are  usually  read,  and  the  Data.  If  you 
should  go  no  further,  so  much  geometry  will  be  useful  and  delightful ;  and  so 
much,  by  reading  for  two  hours  a  day,  you  will  easily  accomplish  in  about 
thirteen  weeks,  that  is,  one  quarter  of  a  year. 

LANGUAGES. 

On  this  Babel  of  an  earth  which  you  and  I  inhabit,  there  are  said  to  he 
about  three  thousand  languages  and  jargons.  Of  nearly  five  hundred,  you 
will  find  a  specimen  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung,  and  in  some  other  German 
works  of  more  moderate  bulk.  .  .  . 

To  a  professed  linguist,  therefore,  the  natural  advice  would  be — examine 
the  structure  of  as  many  languages  as  possible;  gather  as  many  thousand 
specimens  as  possible  into  your  hortm  siccus,  beginning  with  the  eldest  forms 
of  the  Teutonic,  namely,  the  Visigothic  and  the  Icelandic,  for  which  the  aids 
rendered  by  modern  learning  are  immense.  To  a  professed  philologist,  I  say, 
the  natural  advice  would  be  this.  But  to  you,  wdiohaveno  such  purposes,  and 
whom  I  suppose  to  wish  for  languages  simply  as  avenues  to  literature,  not 
otherwise  accessible,  I  will  frankly  say — start  from  this  principle — that  the 
act  of  learning  a  language  is  in  itself  an  evil ;  and  so  frame  your  selection  of 
languages,  that  the  largest  possible  body  of  literature  available  for  your 
purposes  shall  be  laid  open  to  you  at  the  least  possible  price  of  time  and 
mental  energy  squandered  in  this  direction.  I  say  this  with  some  earnestness. 
For  I  will  not  conceal  from  yon  that  one  of  the  habits  most  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  and  sincere  culture  of  the  intellect  in  our  day,  is  the  facility  with 
which  men  surrender  themselves  to  the  barren  and  ungenial  labor  of  language¬ 
learning.  Unless  balanced  by  studies  that  give  more  exercise,  more  excite¬ 
ment,  and  more  aliment  to  the  faculties,  I  am  convinced,  by  all  I  have 
observed,  that  this  practice  is  the  dry-rot  of  the  human  mind.  How  should  it 
be  otherwise  ?  The  act  of  learning  a  science  is  good,  not  only  for  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  results,  but  for  the  exercise  which  attends  it ;  the  energies  wdiich 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  put  forth  are  true  intellectual  energies,  and  his  very 
errors  are  full  of  instruction.  He  fails  to  construct  some  leading  idea,  or  he 
even  misconstructs  it ;  he  places  himself  in  a  false  position  with  respect  to 
certain  propositions ;  views  them  from  a  false  centre ;  makes  a  false  or  an 
imperfect  antithesis ;  apprehends  a  definition  with  insuflicient  rigor ;  or 
fails  in  his  use  of  it  to  keep  it  self-consistent.  These  and  a  thousand  other 
errors  are  met  by  a  thousand  appropriate  resources — all  of  a  true  intellectual 
character — comparing,  combining,  distinguishing,  generalizing,  subdividing, 
acts  of  abstraction  and  evolution,  of  synthesis  and  analysis,  until  the  most 
torpid  minds  are  ventilated,  and  healthily  excited  by  this  introversion  of  the 
faculties  upon  themselves. 

But,  in  the  study  of  language  (with  an  exception,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  favor  of  Latin  and  Greeli,  which  I  shall  notice  hereafter),  nothing 
of  all  this  can  take  place,  and  for  one  simple  reason, — that  all  is  arbitrary. 
Wherever  there  is  a  law  and  system,  wherever  there  is  relation  and  correspond¬ 
ence  of  parts,  the  intellect  will  make  its  way, — will  interfuse  amongst  the  dry 
bones  the  blood  and  pulses  of  life,  and  create  “  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death.”  But  whatsoever  is  arbitrary  and  conventional, — which  yields  no 
reason  why  it  should  be  this  way  rather  than  that,  obeying  no  theory  or  law, 
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— must,  by  its  lifeless  forms,  kill  and  mortify  the  action  of  the  intellect.  If 
this  be  true,  it  becomes  every  student  to  keep  watch  upon  himself,  that  he 
does  not,  upon  any  light  temptation,  allow  himself  an  overbalanee  of  study  in 
this  direction ;  for  the  temptations  to  such  an  excess,  which  in  our  days  are 
more  powerful  than  formerly,  are  at  all  times  too  powerful.  Of  all  the 
weapons  in  the  armory  of  the  scholar,  none  is  so  showy  or  so  captivating  to 
commonplace  miuds  as  skill  in  languages.  Vanity  is,  therefore,  one  cause  of 
the  undue  application  to  languages.  A  second  is  the  national/as/wori.  What 
nation  but  ourselves  ever  made  the  language  of  its  eternal  enemy  an  essential 
part  of  even  a  decent  education  ?  What  should  we  think  of  Roman  x)olicy  if, 
during  the  second  Punic  War,  the  Carthaginian  language  had  been  taught,  as 
-a  matter  of  course,  to  the  children  of  every  Roman  citizen?  But  a  third 
cause,  which,  I  believe,  has  more  efficacy  than  either  of  the  former,  is  mere 
levity^ — the  simple  fact  of  being  unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan 
or  settled  purpose  to  present  a  counterpoise  to  the  slightest  momentum  this 
way  or  that,  arising  from  any  impulse  of  accident  or  personal  caprice.  When 
there  is  no  resistance,  a  breath  of  air  will  be  sufficient  to  deteiq^iine  the 
motion.  I  remember  once,  that,  haj)pening  to  spend  an  autumn  in  Ilfracombe, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Devonshire,  I  found  all  the  young  ladies  whom  I  knew 
busily  employed  in  the  stud3’^  of  marine  botany.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
channel,  in  all  the  South  Welsh  ports  of  Tenbj",  etc.,  they  were  no  less  busy 
upon  conchology.  In  neither  case,  from  any  previous  love  of  the  science,  but 
simply  availing  themselves  of  their  local  advantages.  .  .  . 

In  a  celebrated  satire  ( The  Pursuits  of  Literature),  much  read  in  my  jmuth, 
and  which  I  mj^self  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remember  one  counsel 
— there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  application,  “I 
call  upon  them,”  said  the  author,  “  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things  :  ”  a 
wise  counsel,  and  justly  exj)ressed ;  for  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paths  of  knowledge,  merely  upon  a  conviction  that  they  are  not 
favorable  to  the  ultimate  ends  of  knowledge.  In  you,  however,  that  sort  of 
courage  may  be  presumed;  but  how  will  3"ou  “  dare  to  be  ignorant”  of  many 
things  in  opposition  to  the  cravings  of  your  own  mind  ?  Simply  tlius : 
destroy  these  false  cravings  by  introducing  a  healthier  state  of  the  organ.  A 
good  scheme  of  study  will  soon  show  itself  to  be  such  by  this  one  test — that  it 
Will  exclude  as  powerfully  as  it  will  appropriate ;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repul¬ 
sion  no  less  than  of  attraction ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by 
the  deep  and  genial  pleasures  of  one  truly  intelleetual  pursuit,  you  will  be 
easy  and  indifiei’ent  to  all  others  that  had  previously  teased  j^ou  with  transient 
excitement.  ...  If  your  intentions,  as  I  suppose,  lean  most  to  literature,  let 
me  establish  one  necessary  distinction,  because  the  word  literature  is  used  in 
two  senses ;  the  philosophical,  in  which  it  is  the  direct  and  adequate  antithesis 
of  books  of  knowledge,  and  the  popular,  in  which  it  is  a  mere  term  of  con¬ 
venience  for  expressing  inclusively  the  total  books  in  a  language.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  will  exclude  all  books  in  which  the  matter  is  paramount  to 
the  manner  or  form,  in  wdiich  literature  is  a  fine  art.  The  true  antithesis  of 
literature  to  books  of  knowledge  (books  written  to  instruct)  is  power.  Hence¬ 
forth  I  should  use  the  antitheses  power  and  knowledge  as  the  most  philosoph¬ 
ical  expression  for  litei-ature  (that  is,  liter ae  humanko'es),  and  anti-literature 
(that  is,  literal  did^ticae),  [meaning  by  literature  of  power,  books  written  not 
simx)ly  to  amuse  or  instruct,  but,  like  Paradise  Lost  or  King  Lear,  to  call  forth 
the  deepest  emotions,  and  inspire  new  conceptions  of  ideal  beauty  aud  gran¬ 
deur]. 
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Now,  then,  prepared  with  this  distinction,  let  ns  inqnire  whether— weio-hing 
the  difficulties  against  the  benefits — there  is  an  overbalance  of  motive  for  you, 
with  your  purposes,  to  study  what  are  inaccurately  termed*  the  “  classical” 
languages.  And,  first,  with  respect  to  Greek,  we  have  often  had  the  question 
debated,  and,  in  our  own  days,  solemn  challenges  thrown  out  and  solemn 
adjudications  given  on  the  question,  whether  any  benefit  corresponding  to  the 
Gme  and  the  labor  can  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  ancient  Sassics. 
Hitherto,  however,  the  question  could  not  be  rightly  shaped ;  for,  as  no  man 
chose  to  plead  “  amusement  ”  as  a  sufficient  motive  for  so  great  an  undertak¬ 
ing,  it  was  always  debated  with  a  single  reference  to  the  knoioleclge  involved  in 
those  literatures.  But  this  is  a  ground  wholly  untenable.  For,  let  the 
knowledge  be  what  it  might,  all  knowledge  is  translatable,  and  translat¬ 
able  without  one  atom  of  loss.  If  this  were  all,  therefore,  common  sense 
would  prescribe  that  faithful  translations  should  be  executed  of  all  the 
classiesjand  all  men  in  future  depend  upon  these  vicarious  labors.  With 
respect  to  the  Greek,  this  would  soon  be  accomplished ;  for  Avhat  is  the 
knowledge  which  lurks  in  that  language  ?  All  knowledge  may  be  commo- 
diously  distributed  into  science  and  erudition;  of  the  latter  (antiquities 
geography,  philology,  theology,  etc.),  there  is  a  very  considerable  body;  of 
the  former,  but  little,  namely,  the  mathematical  and  musical  works,' — and  the 
medical  works— what  else  ?  Nothing  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  science 
except  the  single  organon  of  Aristotle.  With  Greek  medicine,  I  suppose  that 
you  have  no  concern.  As  to  mathematics,  a  man  must  be  an  idiot  if  he  were 
to  study  Greek  for  the  sake  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  or  Diophantus  In 
Latin  or  in  French  you  may  find  them  all  regularly  translated,  and  parts  of 
them  embodied  in  the  w'orlcs  of  English  mathematicians.  Besides,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  wdiere  the  notions  and  all  the  relations  are  so  few,  elementary  and 
determinate,  and  the  vocabulary,  therefore,  so  scanty,  as  in  mathematics,  it 
could  not  be  necessary  to  learn  Greek,  even  if  you  were  disposed  to  read  them. 

It  is  not  for  knowledge  that  Greek  is  worth  learning,  but  for  power.  Here 
arises  the  question— Of  what  value  is  this  power?  that  is,  how  is  the  Grecian 
literature  to  be  rated  in  relation  to  other  literatures?  .  .  .  The  question  is 
limited  wholly,  as  you  see,  to  the  value  of  the  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of 
that  word.  Now,  it  is  my  private  theory,  to  which  you  will  allow  what  degree 
of  weight  you  please,  that  the  antique  or  pagan  literature  is  a  polar  aiita<>-onist 
to  the  modern  or  Christian  literature;  that  each  is  an  evolution  from  a 
distinct  principle,  having  nothing  in  common  but  what  is  necessarily  common 
to  all  modes  of  thought,  namely,  good  sense  and  logic ;  and  that  they  are  to 
be  criticised  from  diflTerent  stations  and  points  of  view.  ... 

So  much  for  the  Greek.  Now,  as  to  the  Latin,  the  case  is  wholly  reversed. 
Here  the  literature  is  of  far  less  value;  and,  on  the  whole,  with  your  views  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  it  would  recompense  your  pains.  But  the  anti- 
literature  (as,  for  want  of  a  strict  antithesis,  I  must  call  it)  is  inestimable, 


announced  it  as  a  matter  of  discovery,  that  the  term  “  classiV**” 
is  applicable  also  to  the  modern  languages  But  surelv  this  was  npvnr  amiKt  a  k 
any  man  who  considered  the  meaning  Ind  ofiSn  SrSe  tem  It  fs 
reader  miist  be  reminded,  from  the  political  economy  of  Rome.  Such  a  man  was  rated 
as  to  his  income  m  the  third  class,  such  another  in  the  fourth,  and  ro  on^  but  he  wh^ 
was  m  the  highest,  was  said  emphatically  to  be  of  the  class  “classicus  ’^  a  rLJfmnn 
without  adding  the  number,  as  in  that  case  superfluous.’  hS  L  an  S'vTS 
fn  r'  authors  were  rated  as  classici,  or  men  of  the  highe’st  cla«8  •  just  as 

m  English  we  sy,  “men  of  rank,”  absolutely, ’for  men  who  are  in  the  hthes\  ranks 
®^Jhe  state  The  particular  error  by  which  this  mere  formal  term  of  rfSn  was 
tnatemated  (if  I  may  so  say)  in  one  or  its  accidents  (namelv  the  aonlicatinn  tn  Prpoir 
and  Roman  writers),  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  mostTatmal. 
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Latin  having  been  the  universal  language  of  Christendom  for  so  long  a  period. 
The  Latin  works  sinee  the  restoration  of  letters  are  alone  of  immense  value 
for  knowledge  of  every  kind ;  mueh  seience,  inexhaustible  erudition  ;  and,  to 
this  day,  in  Germany,  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  the  best  part  of  the 
latter  is  communicated  in  Latin.  Now,  though  all  knowledge  is  (which  power 
is  not)  adequately  communicable  by  translation,  yet  as  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  immense  bibliotheca  of  Latin  accumulated  in  the  last  three  centuries  ever 
will  be  translated,  you  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  this  language.  .  .  . 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Reserving  to  my  conclusion  anything  I  have  to  say  upon  these  languages, 
as  depositories  of  literature  properly  so  called,  I  shall  first  speak  of  them  as 
depositories  of  Tcnowledge.  Among  the  four  great  races  of  men  in  Europe, 
namely,  1.  The  Celtic,  occupying  a  few  of  the  western  extremities  of  Europe; 
2.  The  Teutonic,  occup3dng  the  northern  and  midland  parts;  3.  The  Latin 
(blended  with  Teutonic  tribes),  occupying  the  south ;  and,  4.  The  Sclavonic, 
occupying  the  east,  it  is  evident  that  of  the  first  and  the  last  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  anything  in  this  place,  because  their  pretensions  to  literature  do  not 
extend  to  our  present  sense  of  the  word.  No  Celt  even,  however  extravagant, 
pretends  to  the  possession  of  a  body  of  Celtic  philosophy  and  Celtic  seience 
of  independent  growth.  The  Celtic  and  Sclavonic  languages,  therefore,  dis¬ 
missed,  our  business  at  present  is  with  those  of  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic 
families.  Now,  three  of  the  Latin  family,  namely,  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Portuguese,  are  at  once  excluded  for  the  purpose  before  us :  because  it  is 
notorious  that,  from  political  and  religious  causes,  these  three  nations  have 
but  feebly  x)articipated  in  the  general  scientific  and  philosophic  labors  of  the 
age.  Italy,  indeed,  has  cultivated  natural  philosophy  -with  an  exclusive  zeal ; 
a  direction  probably  impressed  upon  the  national  mind  by  patriotic  reverence 
for  her  great  names  in  that  department.  But,  merely  for  the  sake  of  such 
knowledge  (supposing  no  other  motive),  it  would  be  idle  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning  a  language, — all  the  current  contributions  to  science  being  regularly 
gathered  into  the  general  gamer  of  Europe  by  the  scientific  journals,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Of  the  Latin  languages,  therefore,  which  are  wholly  the 
languages  of  Catholic  nations,  but  one — that  is,  the  French — can  present  any 
suflicient  attractions  to  a  student  in  search  of  general  knowdedge.  Of  the 
Teutonic  literatures,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  the  adequate  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Protestant  intellectual  interest  in,  Europe  (no  Catholic  nations 
speaking  a  Teutonic  language  except  the  southern  states  of  Germany  and  part 
of  the  Netherlands),  all  give  way  at  once  to  the  paramount  pretensions  of  the 
English  and  the  German.  I  do  not  say  this  with  the  levity  of  ignorance,  as  if 
presuming,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  a  small  territorjq  such  as  Denmark, 
€.  g.,  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  bear  a  value  proportioned  to  its  politi¬ 
cal  lank.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  some  acquaintance'  with  the  Danish 
literature ;  and  though,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  literature  as  a  body 
of  creative  art,  I  cannot  esteem  it  highly,  yet,  as  a  depository  of  knowledge  in 
one  particular  direction, — namely,  the  direction  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
research, — it  has,  undoubtedly,  high  claims  upon  the  student’s  attention.  .  .  . 

AVaiving  all  mere  presumptive  arguments,  the  bare  amount  of  books  annu¬ 
ally  published  in  the  several  countries  of  Europe  puts  the  matter  out  of  all 
doubt,  that  the  great  commerce  of  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  civilized ' 
world  is,  at  this  day,  conducted  in  three  languages— the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French.  You,  therefore,  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  an  English¬ 
man,  are  to  make  j'our  choice  between  the  two  last;  and,  this  being  so,  I 
conceive  that  there  is  no  room  for  hesitation, — the  “  detur  pulchriori”  being. 
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in  this  case  (that  is,  remember,  with  an  exelusive  reference  to  knowledge),  a 
direction  easily  followed. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  accustomed  to  say  of  the  French  literature,  as  the  kindest 
thing  he  had  to  say  about  it,  that  he  valued  it  chiefly  for  this  reason  :  that  it 
had  a  book  upon  every  subject.  How  far  this  might  be  a  reasonable  opinion 
fifty  years  ago,  and  understood,  as  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  meant  it,  of  the 
French  literature  as  compared  with  the  English  of  the  same  period,  I  will  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  has  ceidainly  ceased  to  be  true,  even  under  these  restric¬ 
tions,  and  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the  truth  if  extended  to  the  French  in 
its  relation  to  the  German.  Undoubtedly,  the  French  literature  holds  out  to 
the  student  some  peculiar  advantages,  as  what  literature  docs  not  ? — some, 
even,  which  we  should  not  have  anticipated ;  for,  though  we  justly  value  our¬ 
selves,  as  a  nation,  upon  our  classical  education,  yet  no  literature  is  poorer 
than  the  English  in  the  learning  of  classical  antiquities, — our  Bentleys,  even, 
and  our  Porsons,  having  thrown  all  their  learning  into  the  channel  of 
philology ;  whilst  a  single  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  contains  more  useful  antiquarian  research  than  a  whole  English 
library.  In  digests  of  history,  again,  the  French  language  is  richer  than  ours, 
and  in  their  dictionaries  of  miscellaneous  knowledge  {7iot  in  their  encyclope¬ 
dias).  But  all  these  are  advantages  of  the  French  only  in  relation  to  the 
English,  and  not  to  the  German  literature,  which,  for  vast  compass,  variety, 
and  extent,  far  exceeds  all  others  as  a  depository  for  the  current  accumula¬ 
tions  of  knowledge.  The  mere  number  of  books  published  annually  in  Ger¬ 
many,  compared  with  the  annual  product  of  France  and  England,  is  alone  a 
satisfactory  evidence  of  this  assertion.  With  relation  to  France,  it  is  a  second 
argument  in  its  favor  that  the  intellectual  activity  of  Germany  is  not  intensely 
accumulated  in  one  great  capital,  as  it  is  in  Paris ;  but,  whilst  it  is  here  and 
there  converged  intensely  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  (as  at  Berlin,  Kon- 
igsberg,  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  etc.),  it  is  also  healthily  diflfused 
over  the  whole  territory.  There  is  not  a  sixth-rate  town  in  Protestant 
Germany  which  does  not  annually  eontribute  its  quota  of  books  :  intellectual 
culture  has  manured  the  whole  soil ;  not  a  district  but  it  has  penetrated, 

- “  like  Spring, 

Which  leaves  no  corner  of  the  land  untouched.” 

A  third  advantage  on  the  side  of  Germany  (an  advantage  for  this  purpose), 
is  its  division  into  a  great  number  of  independent  states.  From  this  circum¬ 
stance  it  derives  the  benefit  of  an  internal  rivalship  amongst  its  several  members, 
over  and  above  that  general  external  rivalship  which  it  maintains  with  other 
nations.  An  advantage  of  the  same  kind  we  enjoy  in  England.  The  British 
nation  is  fortunately  split  into  three  great  divisions,  and  thus  a  national  feel¬ 
ing  of  emulation  and  contest  is  excited, — slight,  indeed,  or  none  at  all,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  (not  from  any  merit,  but  from  mere  decay  of  patriotic 
feeling),  stronger  on  the  part  of  the  Irish,  and  sometimes  illiberally  and 
odiously  strong  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  (especially  as  you  descend  below 
the  rank  of  gentlemen).  But,  disgusting  as  it  sometimes  is  in  its  expression, 
this  nationality  is  of  great  service  to  our  efforts  in  all  directions.  A  triple 
power  is  gained  for  internal  excitement  of  the  national  energies ;  whilst,  in 
regard  to  any  external  enemy,  or  any  external  rival,  the  three  nations  act  with 
the  unity  of  a  single  force.  But  the  most  conspicuous  advantage  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  literature  is  its  great  originality  and  boldness  of  speculation,  and  the 
character  of  masculine  austerity  and  precision  impressed  upon  their  scientific 
labors  by  the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff  heretofore,  and  by  the  severer 
philosophy  of  modern  days. 
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LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  CARLYLE  TO  A  STTTDENT,  ASKING  ADVICE  AS  TO 

READING  AND  A  PROFESSION. 

Dear  Sir: — Some  time  ago  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me;  I 
take  literally  the  first  half-hour  I  have  had  since  to  write  you  a  word 
of  answer.  It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any  advice  of 
mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your  honorable  course  of  self- 
improvement,  but  a  long  experience  has  taught  me  that  advice  can 
profit  but  little ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  advice  is  so  seldom’ 
followed ;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  so  seldom,  and  can  almost 
never  be,  rightly  given.  No  man  knows  the  state  of  another;  it  is 
always  to  some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — whom  1  know  so  little  of — should 
read,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  definite  that  can  be  said.  For  one 
thing,  you  may  be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any  good 
book,  any  book  that  is  wiser  than  yourself,  will  teach  you  some¬ 
thing — a  great  many  things,  indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be 
open  to  learn.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson’s  is  also  good,  and  uni¬ 
versally  applicable :  “Read  the  book  you  do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and 
curiosity  to  read.”  The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you, 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  likely  to  get  good  of  it.  “  Our 
wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capabilities ;”  that  is  a  noble  say¬ 
ing,  of  deep  encouragement  to  our  wishes  and  efforts  in  regard  to 
reading,  as  to  other  things.  Among  all  the  objects  that  look  won¬ 
derful  or  beautiful  to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  that  one  which 
looks  wonderfulest,  beautifulest.  You  may  gradually  find  by  vari¬ 
ous  trials  (which  trials  see  that  you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not 
silly,  short,  fitful  ones,)  what  is  for  the  wonderfulest,  beautifulest — 
what  is  your  true  element  and  province,  and  be  able  to  profit  by  that. 
True  desire,  the  monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to.  But 
here  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully  between  true  desire  and 
false.  The  medical  men  tell  us  that  we  should  eat  what  we  truly 
have  an  appetite  for ;  but  what  we  only  falsely  have  an  appetite  for 
we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true :  and  flimsy  desultory 
readers,  who  fly  from  foolish  book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of 
none,  and  mischief  of  all — are  not  those  as  foolish,  unhealthy  eaters, 
who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire  after  spiceries  and  confec¬ 
tioneries  for  their  real  appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  desti¬ 
tute,  though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  solid  nutritive  food? 
With  these  illustrations  I  will  recommend  Johnson’s  advice  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other  I  will  say.  All  books  are 
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properly  the  record  of  the  history  of  past  men — what  thoughts  past 
men  had  in  them,  what  actions  past  men  did :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  .  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  class  of 
books  specifically  named  History  can  be  safely  recommended  as  the 
basis  of  all  study  of  books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past 
history  of  one’s  own  native  country,  everybody  may  be  advised  to 
begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that  faithfully ;  innumerable  inqui¬ 
ries  will  branch  out  from  it ;  he  has  a  broad  beaten  highway,  from 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible  ;  there  traveling,  let  him 
choose  where  he  will  dwell.  Neither  let  mistakes  and  wrong  direc¬ 
tions — of  which  every  man  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many — discourage  you.  There  is  precious  instruction  to  be  got  by 
finding  we  are  wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully  to  be 
right,  he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It  is  at  bottom  the 
condition  on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  verv 
w^alking  is  an  incessant  falling  and  catching  of  ourselves  before  we 
come  actually  to  the  pavement  ?  It  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a 
man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you,  it  is  not  books  alone,  or  by 
books  chiefly,  that  a  man  becomes  in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do 
faithfully  whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there  and  now, 
you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid  to  your  charge ;  that  is  your 
post ;  stand  in  it  like  a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many 
chagrins  of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many ;  and  see  you  aim 
not  to  quit  it  without  being  all  that  it  at  least  required  of  you.  A 
man  perfects  himself  by  work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They 

are  a  growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the  two  things _ 

wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid  to  their  hand  in  their  present 
sphere,  and  prepare  themselves  for  doing  other  wider  things,  if  such 
lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I  remain,  yours 
sincerely,  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Chelsea,  13th  March,  1843 

s 

A  loving  heart  is  the  beginning  of  all  knowledge.  This  it  is  that  opens  the 
whole  mind,  quickens  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  to  do  its  fit  work,  that  of 
"knowing;  and  therefore,  by  sure  consequence  of  wisely  forth. 

The  courage  we  desire  and  prize  is  not  the  courage  to  die  decently,  but  to 
live  manfully.  ^  This,  when  by  God’s  grace  it  has  been  given,  lies  deep  in  the 
soul ;  like  genial  heat,  fosters  all  other  virtues  and  gifts ;  without  it  they  could 
not  live. 

Clearly  connected  with  this  quality  of  valor,  partly  as  springing  from  it, 
partly  as  protected  by  it,  are  the  more  recognizable  qualities  of  truthfulness  and 
honesty  in  action.  ’  ' 

That  mercy  can  dwell  only  with  valor  is  an  old  sentiment. 

Carlyle — Review  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
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Lord  Bacon  thus  summarizes  the  advantages  of  knowledge,  of 
which  good  books  are  the  treasure-house : 

We  see  then  how  far  the  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  power  or  of  the  hands.  For  have  not  the  verses  of 
Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more  ;  during  which  time  infi¬ 
nite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed  and  demolished,  and 
the  pictures  and  statues  of  kings  and  great  personages  have  perished.  But 
the  images  of  man’s  wits  and  knowledges  remain  in  books,  exempted  from  the 
wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fitly  to 
be  called  images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in  the  minds 
of  others,  provoking  and  causing  infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  succeeding 
ages,  so  that,  if  the  invention  of  the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth 
riches  and  commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most  remote 
regions  in  participations  of  their  fruits,  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be  mag¬ 
nified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through  the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so 
distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other. 

Milton  in  his  eloquent  plea  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  thus 
characterizes  a  good  book : 

Books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a  progeny  of  life  in 
them,  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose  progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do 
preserve,  as  in  a  vial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect 
that  bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive  as 
those  fabulous  dragon’s  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance  to 
bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  wariness  be  used, 
as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  book.  Who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  reasonable 
creature — God’s  image,  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  destroys  reason  it¬ 
self,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  earth :  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit, 
embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life. 

Sir  John  Herschel  in  an  address  to  men  whose  education  had 
been  neglected  or  necessarily  limited  says  : 

Of  all  amusements  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  for  a  hard-working  man 
after  his  toil,  or  in  its  intervals,  there  is  nothing  like  reading  an  interesting 
newspaper  or  book.  It  calls  for  no  bodily  exertion,  of  which  he  has  already 
had  enough,  or  perhaps  too  much.  It  relieves  his  home  of  its  dullness  and 
sameness.  It  transports  him  into  a  livelier  and  gayer,  and  more  diversified 
and  interesting  scene;  and  while  he  enjoys  himself  there,  he  may  forget  the 
evil  of  the  present  moment  fully  as  much  as  if  he  were  ever  so  drunk, — with 
the  great  advantage  of  finding  himself  next  day  with  the  mone}'’  in  his  pocket, 
or  at  least  laid  out  in  real  necessaries  and  comforts  for  himself  and  family, — 
and  without  a  headache.  Nay,  it  accompanies  him  to  his  next  day’s  work ; 
and  if  what  he  has  been  reading  be  any  thing  above  the  idlest  and  lightest, 

^  (205) 
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gives  him  something  to  think  of,  besides  the  mere  mechanical  drudgery  of  his 
every-day  occupation, — something  he  can  enjoy  while  absent,  and  look  forward 
to  with  pleasure.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  should  stand  me  in  stead, 
under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  me  through  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills,  however  things  might  go 
amiss,  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for  reading.  I  speak 
of  it  of  course  only  as  a  worldly  advantage,  and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  as 
superseding  or  derogating  from  the  higher  office  and  surer  and  stronger  pano¬ 
ply  of  religious  principles — but  as  a  taste,  an  instrument,  and  a  mode  of  pleas¬ 
urable  gratification.  Give  a  man  this  taste,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it,  and 
you  can  hardly  fail  of  making  a  happy  man,  unless,  indeed,  you  put  into  his 
hands  a  most  perverse  selection  of  books.  You  place  him  in  contact  with  the 
best  society  in  every  period  of  history — with  the  wisest,  the  wittiest — with  the 
tenderest,  the  bravest,  and  the  purest  characters  that  have  adorned  humanity. 
You  make  him  a  denizen  of  all  nations — a  contemporary  of  all  ages.  The 
world  has  been  created  for  him.  It  is  hardly  possible  but  the  character  should 
take  a  higher  and  better  tone  from  the  constant  habit  of  associating  in  thought 
with  a  class  of  thinkers,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  above  the  average  of  humanity. 
It  is  morally  impossible  but  that  the  manners  should  take  a  tinge  of  good 
breeding  and  civilization  from  having  constantly  before  one’s  eyes  the  way  in 
which  the  best  bred  and  the  best  informed  men  have  talked  and  conducted 
themselves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  There  is  a  gentle,  but  per¬ 
fectly  irresistible  coercion  in  a  habit  of  reading,  well  directed,  over  the  whole 
tenor  of  a  man’s  character  and  conduct,  which  is  not  the  less  effectual  because 
it  works  insensibly,  and  because  it  is  really  the  last  thing  he  dreams  of.  It 
can  not,  in  short,  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  Latin  poet — 
It  civilizes  the  conduct  of  men — and  suffers  them  not  to  remain  harharous. 

‘  Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros. 

T.  B.  Macaulay,  M.  P.  [since  called  Lord  Macaulay],  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  before  a  Mechanics’  Institute,  remarked  : 

There  is,  I  may  well  say,  no  wealth,  there  is  no  power,  there  is  no  rank, 
which  I  would  accept,  if  in  excliange  I  were  to  be  deprived  of  my  books,  of 
the  privilege  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  minds  of  all  past  ages,  of  search¬ 
ing  after  the  truth,  of  contemplating  the  beautiful,  of  living  with  the  distant, 
the  unreal,  the  past,  and  the  future.  Knowing,  as  I  do,  what  it  is  to  enjoy 
these  pleasures  myself,  I  do  not  grudge  them  to  the  laboring  men,  who,  by  their 
honorable,  independent,  and  gallant  efforts,  have  advanced  themselves  within 
their  reach;  and  owing  all  that  I  owe  to  the  soothing  influences  of  literature,  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  grudged  the  same  advantages  to  them. 

Hon.  Rufus  Choate  in  a  speecli  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  pleading  for  the  establishing  of  a  great  National  Library 
out  of  the  annual  income  of  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  says : 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  such  a  library  comes  within  the  terms  and  spirit 
of  the  trust.  That  directs  us  ‘  to  increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  among  men.’ 
And  does  not  the  judgment  of  all  the  wise ;  does  not  the  experience  of  all  en¬ 
lightened  states ;  does  not  the  whole  history  of  civilization  concur  to  declare 
that  a  various  and  ample  library  is  one  of  the  surest,  most  constant,  mo.st  per¬ 
manent,  and  most  economical  instrumentalities  to  increase,  and  diffuse  knowl¬ 
edge?  There  it  would  be, — durable  as  liberty,  durable  as  the  union;  avast 
storehouse,  a  vast  treasury,  of  all  the  facts  which  make  up  the  history  of  man 
and  of  nature,  so  far  as  that  history  has  been  written ;  of  all  the  truths  which 
the  inquiries  and  experiences  of  all  the  races  and  ages  have  found  out ;  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  promulgated ;  of  all  the  emotions,  images,  senti¬ 
ments,  examples,  of  all  the  riches  and  most  instructive  literatures ;  the  whole 
past  speaking  to  the  present  and  the  future ;  a  silent,  yet  wise  and  eloquent 
teacher ;  dead  yet  speaking — not  dead !  for  Milton  has  told  us  that  a  ‘  good 
book  is  not  absolutely  a  dead  thing — the  precious  life-blood  rather  of  a  master 
spirit;  a  seasoned  life  of  man  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life 
beyond  life.’  Is  not  that  an  admirable  instrumentality  to  increase  and  diffuse 
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knowledge  among  men  ?  It  would  place  within  the  reach  of  our  minds,  of  our 
thinkers,  and  investigators,  and  scholars,  all,  or  the  chief;  intellectual  and  lite¬ 
rary  materials,  and  food  and  instruments,  now  within  the  reach  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  foreign  mind,  and  the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  amount  of  indi¬ 
vidual  acquisition,  and  multiply  the  number  of  the  learned.  It  would  raise  the 
standard  of  our  scholarship,  improve  our  style  of  investigation,  and  communi¬ 
cate  an  impulse  to  our  educated  and  to  the  general  mind.  *  *  * 

By  such  a  library  as  you  can  collect  here,  something  will  be  done,  much  will 
be  done,  to  help  every  college,  every  school,  every  studious  man,  every  writer 
and  thinker  in  the  country,  to  just  what  is  wanted  most.  Inquirers  after  truth 
may  come  here  and  search  for  it.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  at  all  to  pass  a  few 
studious  weeks  among  these  scenes.  Having  pushed  their  investigations  as  far 
as  they  may  at  home,  and  ascertained  just  what,  and  how  much  more,  of  helps 
they  require,  let  them  come  hither  and  find  it.  Let  them  replenish  themselves, 
and  then  go  back  and  make  distribution  among  their  pupils ;  ay,  through  the 
thousand  channels,  and  by  the  thousand  voices  of  the  press,  let  them  make  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  people  I  Let  it  be  so,  that — 

“  Hither  ns  to  their  fountains  other  stars. 

Repairing,  in  their  golden  urns  draw  light.” 

*  *  He  Think  of  the  large  absolute  numbers  of  those  who,  in  the 

succession  of  years,  will  come  and  partake  directly  of  these  stores  of  truth  and 
knowledge!  Think  of  the  numbers  without  number,  who,  through  them,  who,, 
by  them  directly,  will  partake  of  the  same  stores  I  Studious  men  will  come 
to  learn  to  speak  and  write  to  and  for  the  growing  millions  of  a  generally  edu¬ 
cated  community.  They  will  learn  that  they  may  communicate.  They  can 
not  hoard  if  they  would,  and  they  would  not  if  they  could.  They  take  in  trust 
to  distribute;  and  every  motive  of  ambition,  of  interest,  of  duty,  will  compel 
them  to  distribute.  They  buy  in  gross,  to  sell  by  retail.  The  lights  wdiich  they 
kindle  here  will  not  be  set  under  a  bushel,  but  will  burn  on  a  thousand  hills. 
No,  sir ;  a  rich  and  public  library  is  no  anti-republican  monopoly.  Who  was 
the  old  Egyptian  king  that  inscribed  on  his  library  the  words,  the  dispensary 
of  the  soul?  You  might  quite  as  well  inscribe  on  it,  armory,  and  light,  and 
fountain  of  liberty  I 

Dr.  Ch ANNIN g  in  his  Address  to  Young  Men  generally,  and  to 
Workingmen  in  particular,  thus  speaks  of  books  as  the  powerful 
means  of  Self-Culture : 

In  the  best  books,  great  men  talk  to  us,  give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts, 
and  pour  their  souls  into  ours.  God  be  thanked  for  books.  They  are  the 
voices  of  the  distant  and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all,  who  will  faithfully 
use  them,  the  society,  the  spiritual  presence,  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our 
race.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  prosperous  of  my 
own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  en¬ 
ter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold 
to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakspeare  to  open  to  me  the  worlds  of  im¬ 
agination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to  enrich  mo 
with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want  of  intellectual  companion¬ 
ship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though  excluded  from  what  is  called 
the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 

To  make  this  means  of  culture  effectual,  a  man  must  select  good  books,  such 
as  have  been  written  by  right-minded  and  strong-minded  men,  real  thinkers, 
who  instead  of  diluting  by  repetition,  what  others  say,  have  something  to  say 
for  themselves,  write  to  give  relief  to  full,  earnest  souls;  and  these^  works 
must  not  be  skimmered  over  for  amusement,  but  read  with  fixed  attention  and 
a  reverential  love  of  truth.  In  selecting  books,  we  may  be  aided  much  by 
those  who  have  studied  more  than  ourselves.  But,  after  all,  it  is  best  to  be  de¬ 
termined  in  this  particular  a  good  deal  by  our  own  tastes.  The  best  books  for 
a  man  are  not  always  those  which  the  wise  recommend,  but  often  those  which 
meet  the  peculiar  wants,  the  natural  thirst  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  awaken 
interest  and  rivet  thought. 
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Nothing  can  supply  the  place  of  books.  They  are  cheering  or  soothing  com¬ 
panions  in  solitude,  illness,  affliction.  The  wealth  of  both  continents  would 
not  compensate  for  the  good  they  impart.  Let  every  man,  if  possible,  gather 
some  good  books  under  his  roof,  and  obtain  access  for  himself  and  family  to 
some  social  library.  Almost  any  luxury  should  be  sacrificed  to  this. 

Channinq. — On  Self  Culture. 

A  GREAT  LIBRARY — THE  TREASURE-HOUSE  OP  LITERATURE. 

There,  is  collected  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages — the  volume  of  the 
historian,  like  lamps,  to  guide  our  feet: — there  stands  the  heroic  patterns  of 
courage,  magnanimity,  and  self-denying  virtue: — there  are  embodied  the  gen¬ 
tler  attributes,  which  soften  and  purify,  while  they  charm,  the  heart : — there  lie 
the  charts  of  those  who  have  explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  soul: — 
there  the  dear-bought  testimony,  which  reveals  to  us  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
shows  that  the  girdle  of  the  waters  is  nothing  but  their  Maker’s  will : — there 
stands  the  Poet’s  harp,  of  mighty  compass,  and  many  strings: — there  hang  the 
deep-toned  instruments  through  which  patriotic  eloquence  has  poured  its  in¬ 
spiring  echoes  over  oppressed  nations: — there,  in  the  sanctity  of  their  own 
self-emitted  light,  repose  the  Heavenly  oracles.  This  glorious  fane,  vast,  and 
full  of  wonders,  has  been  reared  and  stored  by  the  labors  of  Lettered  Men ;  and 
could  it  be  destroyed,  mankind  might  relapse  to  the  state  of  savages. 

James.  A.  Hillhouse. — Relations  of  Literature  to  a  Republican  Government. 

Hail,  Learning’s  Pantheon  !  Hail,  the  sacred  ark. 

Where  all  the  world  of  science  doth  embark. 

Which  ever  shall  withstand,  as  it  hath  long  withstood, 

Insatiate  Time’s  devouring  flood ! 

Hail,  Bank  of  all  past  ages,  where  they  lie 

T’  enrich  with  interest  all  posterity  1 

Where  thousand  lights  into  one  brightness  spread, 

Hail,  Living  university  of  the  Dead ! 

Cowley. — University  Library  of  Oxford,  1650. 

TEMPLE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

I  can  believe  that  the  English  language  is  destined  to  be  that  in  which  shall 
arise,  as  in  one  universal  temple,  the  utterance  of  the  worship  of  all  hearts. 
Broad  and  deep  have  the  foundations  been  laid ;  and  so  vast  is  the  area  which 
they  cover,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  the  great  globe  itself.  Por  centuries 
past,  proud  intellectual  giants  have  labored  at  this  mighty  fabric ;  and  still  it 
rises,  and  will  rise  for  generations  to  come :  and  on  its  massive  stones  will  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  profoundest  thinkers,  and  on  its  springing  arches 
the  records  of  the  most  daring  flights  of  the  master  minds  of  genius,  whose 
fame  was  made  enduring  by  their  love  of  the  Beautiful  and  their  adoration  of 
the  All  Good.  In  this  temple  the  Anglo-Saxon  mosaic  of  the  sacred  words  of 
truth  will  be  the  solid  and  enduring  pavement ;  the  dreams  of  poets  will  fill 
the  rich  tracery  of  its  windows  with  the  many-colored  hues  of  thought ;  and 
the  works  of  lofty  philosophic  minds  will  be  the  stately  columns  supporting  its 
fretted  roof,  whence  shall  hang,  sculptured,  the  rich  fruits  of  the  tree  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  precious  as  “apples  of  gold,” — “the  words  of  the  wise.” 

G.  W.  Moon. — Dean’s  English. 
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Extracts  from  the  Addresses  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  DecU 
cation  of  the  Public  Libra,ry  of  the  City  of  Boston^  on  the  Isi  of 
January^  1858. 

Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners,  charged  with  the  erection  of  the  building,  on  delivering  the 
keys  to  the  mayor,  spoke  as  follows : — 

Welcome,  fathers  and  mothers  of  our  city,  welcome,  young  ladies  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  schools ;  welcome,  lovers  and  patrons  of  literature  and  learning,  of 
science  and  the  arts  ;  welcome,  friends  to  good  manners  and  good  morals,  and  to 
those  innocent  recreations  and  ennobling  pursuits  by  which  alone  vulgarity  and 
vice  can  be  supplanted  ;  welcome,  pastors  and  teachers  of  our  churches  and  col¬ 
leges;  welcome,  rulers  and  magistrates  of  our  city,  of  our  commonwealth,  and 
of  our  whole  country;  welcome,  citizens  and  residents  of  Boston,  one  and  all,  to 
an  edifice  which  is  destined,  we  trust,  to  furnish  a  resort,  in  many  an  hour  of  leis¬ 
ure  and  in  many  an  hour  of  study,  not  for  yourselves  alone,  but  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  you,  through  countless  generations  ;  and  where  shall  constantly 
be  spread,  and  constantly  be  served,  without  money  and  without  price,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  ever  fresh,  ever  abundant,  and  ever  worthy  of  intelligent  and  enlight¬ 
ened  freemen.  *  * 

This  substantial  and  spacious  building  owes  its  existence  exclusively  to  the 
enlightened  liberality  of  the  municipal  government.  And  I  avail  myself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  as  now  composed,  and  of  all  who  have  been  associated  with  us 
during  its  existence,  the  unhesitating  promptness  and  unanimity  with  which  every 
appropriation  which  has  been  asked,  or  even  intimated  as  desirable,  has  been 
granted  by  successive  City  Councils.  *  Jif  * 

When  a  celebrated  ruler  and  orator  of  Greece  was  arraigned  for  the  costliness 
of  some  one  of  the  many  magnificent  structures  which  are  associated  with  his 
administration,  and  whose  very  ruins  are  now  the  admiration  of  the  world,  he  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  he  would  willingly  hear  all  the  odium  and  all  the  onus 
of  the  outlay,  if  the  edifice  in  question  might  henceforth  bear  his  own  name, 
instead  of  being  inscribed  with  that  of  the  people  of  Athens.  But  the  people  of 
ancient  Athens  indignantly  rejected  the  idea,  and  refused  to  relinquish,  even  to 
the  illustrious  and  princely  Pericles,  the  glory  of  such  a  work. 

Nor  will  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  persuaded,  be  less  unwilling  to  disown  or 
abandon  the  credit  which  is  legitimately  theirs,  for  the  noble  hall  in  which  we  are 
assembled  ; — and  while  the  munificence  of  benefactors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and 
the  diligence  and  devotion  of  Trustees  or  of  Commissioners,  may  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  us  all,  the  city  herself — “our  illustrious  parent,”  as  she  was 
well  entitled  by  our  venerable  benefactor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Phillips — will  never  fail 
to  claim  the  distinction  as  exclusively  her  own,  that  with  no  niggardly  or  reluct¬ 
ant  hand,  but  promptly,  liberally,  and  even  profusely,  if  you  will,  she  supplied  the 
entire  means  for  its  erection. 

These  empty  shelves  will  soon  be  filled.  Gems  and  jewels  more  precious  than 
any  which  the  mines  of  either  continent  can  ever  yield,  will  soon  find  their  places 
in  the  caskets  and  cabinets  which  have  here  been  prepared  for  them  ;  and  living 
jewels,  like  those  of  the  Roman  matron  of  old — even  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
our  city — will  soon  be  seen  clustered  around  them. 

It  was  a  poetical  and  beautiful  conceit  of  the  great  philosopher  of  our  mother¬ 
land — of  Bacon,  1  mean,  the  contemporary  and  fellow-countryman  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers — that  “  libraries  are  as  the  shrines  where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed.”  But  Cicero,  methinks,  did  better  justice  to  the  theme.  We  are  told 
that,  when  that  illustrious  orator  and  statesman  saw  the  books,  which  composed  his 
precious  private  library,  fairly  arranged  in  the  apartment  which  he  had  provided 
for  them,  in  his  villa  at  Antium,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Atticus,  ^Postea  vero. 
quam  Tyrannio  mihi  libros  disposuit^  mens  addita  videtur  meis  oedihus  '^ 
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“  Now  that  my  books  have  been  put  in  their  places  by  your  learned  Greek,  Tyr- 
annio,  a  soul  seems  to  have  been  added  to  my  dwelling.” 

Yes,  my  friends ;  within  these  walls  shall  soon  be  gathered,  not  merely  the 
mighty  masters  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  of  history  and  poetry,  whom  the 
Roman  Cicero  recognized  and  reverenced  as  introducing  a  soul  into  his  dwelling, 
but  the  great  lights  of  all  ages,  the  wise  and  learned  of  all  climes — and  those, 
especially,  who  have  adorned  a  civilization,  and  vindicated  a  liberty,  and  illustra¬ 
ted  a  Christianity  which  that  Cicero  never  conceived  of,  shall  be  congregated 
around  them.  Here  soon  shall  many  a  waiting  heart  be  kindled  into  something 
of  the  exultation  of  that  good  old  Bishop  of  Norwieh,  when  be  exclaimed,  on  the 
sight  of  a  great  library,  “  What  a  happiness  is  it,  that,  without  all  offense  of 
necromancy,  I  may  here  call  up  any  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  learning,  whether 
human  or  divine,  and  confer  with  them  of  all  my  doubts ! — that  I  can  at  pleasure 
summon  up  whole  synod's  of  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors,  from  all  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  to  give  their  well-studied  judgments  on  all  points  and  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  may  propose  !  ” 

And  not  the  reverend  fathers  and  acute  doctors  only  shall  answer  to  our 
call  • — but  here  also  the  poets  of  all  ages  shall  be  ever  ready  to  sing  to  us  their 
choicest  strains  ; — the  dramatists  of  all  ages  to  rehearse  to  us  their  richest  scenes 
of  wit  or  of  woe  ; — the  orators  of  all  ages  to  recite  to  us  the  triumphant  argument, 
or  the  thrilling  appeal,  which  may  have  shaken  empires  from  their  biise,  or 
changetl  the  current  of  the  world’s  affairs.  Here,  too,  the  practical  inventor  and 
ingenious  mechanic  shall  exhibit  to  us  his  specifications,  his  plans,  and  his  dr;iw- 
ings.  Here  the  great  interpreters  of  Nature  shall  unfold  to  us  the  mechanism  of 
the  heavens,  the  testimony  of  the  rocks,  and  the  marvels  and  mysteries  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Here  the  glowing  pictures  of  fiction  and  fancy  shall  pass  and 
repass  before  our  vision,  beneath  the  magic  wand  of  a  Scott,  a  Dickens,  or  .a 
Cooper  ; — the  living  portraits  of  sages  and  patriots,  of  other  lands  and  of  our  own 
land,  be  displayed  to  us  by  a  Guizot  or  a  Brougham,  a  Carlyle  or  a  Campbell,  a 
Sparks  or  an  Irving; — and  the  grander  panorama  of  history  be  unrolled  for  us  by 
a  Gibbon  or  a  Grote,  a  Hume  or  a  Macaulay,  a  Bancroft,  a  Prescott,  or  a  Motley. 

May  God,  in  his  goodness,  grant  that  increased  supplies  of  wisdom,  and  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  virtue,  for  us  and  our  posterity,  may  be  its  rich  and  abundant  fruits  ; — 
that  it  may  be  so  sanctified  by  His  grace  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  whole 
community,  that  here,  at  least,  the  tree  of  knowledge  may  never  be  disunited 
from  the  tree  of  life and  that,  constituting,  as  it  will,  the  complement  and  the 
crown  of  our  great  republican  system  of  popular  education,  it  may  do  its  full  part 
in  bearing'  up  and  sustaining,  for  a  thousand  generations,  a  well-compacted  and 
imperishable  fabric  of  freedom  of  that  freedom  which  rests  upon  intelligence, 
which  must  be  regulated  by  law,  and  which  can  only  be  maintained  by  piety, 
]»hilanthropy,  and  patriotism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Winthrop’s  address,  His  Honor,  Alexander  11. 
Rice,  mayor  of  the  city,  on  receiving  the  keys  of  the  building,  made 
a  very  appropriate  address,  from  which  we  give  the  closing  para¬ 
graphs  : — 

Our  city  h;is  sometimes  been  called  the  Athens  of  America  ;  sometimes  in 
compliment ;  let  it  never  be  in  derision.  The  real  claim  to  that  shining  title 
must  rest  upon  the  culture  which  is  bestowed  upon  the  institutions  and  the  arts, 
which  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  charming  “  Eye  of  Greece.”  In  the  rising 
greatness  of  that  peerless  city,  we  are  told  that  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  arbi¬ 
ter  of  its  fortunes,  the  patron  of  literature  and  learning,  not  only  reclaimed  the 
works  of  Homer  from  threatened  oblivion,  but  established  a  public  library  at 
Athens,  open  to  the  free  use  of  its  citizens,  and  by  these  acts  established  there 
the  home  of  the  Mu.ses.  The  golden  age  of  Cimon  and  Pericles  followed — the 
ago  of  the  Gymnasium,  of  the  Academy,  of  the  Agora,  of  the  Temple  of  Eleusis, 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  Propyloea,  and  of  all  the  culture  which  produced 
and  surrounded  them — that  age  of  dazzling  splendor  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
excite  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  mankind.  I  may  not  pause  to  compare  the 
civilization  of  that  age  with  ours,  in  all  that  is  useful  and  beneficent  to  man  ;  but 
if,  in  our  contemplations  of  the  glory  of  that  era,  there  come  to  us  impressions  ot 
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exhnustless  wealth,  vast  extent,  and  resources  unapproachable  to  us  of  the  pres¬ 
ent,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  wonderful  Athens  of  history  contained  a  pop¬ 
ulation  less  than  that  of  Boston  to-day,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  might  ex¬ 
ercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  therein  was  less  than  our  number  of  voters.  How 
far  the  free  library  of  Pisistratus  affected  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  Grecian 
city,  neither  history  nor  tradition  discloses;  but  we  know  that  it  preceded  its 
power  and  splendor,  and  that  these  all  came  from  the  brain  and  the  hand  of  man. 
Whether  the  noble  institution,  whose  flattering  auspices  we  here  hail  to-day,  shall 
be  the  harbinger  of  a  more  illustrious  future  to  our  Athens,  may  depend,  in  some 
degree,  upon  the  patronage  which  shall  await  upon  these  halls  ;  for  the  power  of 
knowledge  is  essentially  the  same  in  every  period  of  time,  though  the  fruits  of  its 
cultivation  may  be  changed  by  the  altered  conditions  of  the  race  and  the  age. 

But  time  forbids  that  1  should  pursue  the  theme  ;  a  single  woi’d  more,  and  I 
have  done.  While  here,  gathered  in  joyous  assemblage  to-day,  there  are  those — 
some  of  whom  are  before  me,  others  are  absent  and  distant — all  of  whom  should, 
have  a  place  in  our  memories.  It  was  the  custom  at  certain  Athenian  festivals 
for  the  knights  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Agora,  beginning  at  the  statue  of  Hermes 
and  paying  their  homage  to  the  statues  and  temples  around  it.  On  this  new  year’s 
festival,  now  first  celebrated  within  these  walls,  since  we  have  not  yet  their  statues 
about  us,  let  us  summon  to  our  thoughts,  in  living  personality,  the  images  of  all 
the  noble  benefactors  of  our  Public  Library,  the  contributors  of  funds,  of  books, 
and  of  valued  service  ;  and  let  us  pay  to  each  the  homage  of  our  hearts’  best 
gratitude,  as  they  pass  through  the  courts  of  our  memories.  Length  of  days  and 
happiness  to  the  living — fresh  laurels  for  the  memory  of  the  departed — praises  to 
Heaven  for  their  gifts  and  their  example. 

ITon.  Edward  Everett,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
receiving  the  keys  from  the  mayor,  delivered  an  address,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  taken  ; — 

The  City  of  Boston,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  its  growth  and  history, 
has  been,  at  all  times,  as  I  think,  beyond  most  cities  in  the  world,  the  object  of  an 
affectionate  attachment  on  the  part  of  its  inhabitants — a  feeling  entitled  to  respect, 
and  productive  of  good,  even  if  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  strangers  overpartial 
in  its  manifestations.  It  is  not  merely  its  commanding  natural  situation,  the  triple 
hills  on  which  it  is  enthroned,  its  magnificent  bay  and  harbor,  and  the  group  of 
islands  and  islets  that  sparkle  like  emeralds  on  their  surface — not  merely  this  most 
admirable  Common,  which  opens  before  our  windows,  delightful  even  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  and  affording  us, in  summer,  in  its  noble  malls  and  shady  walks, 
all  that  the  country  can  boast  of  cool,  and  beautiful,  and  salubrious,  transported  to 
the  heart  of  the  city  ;  “  the  poor  man’s  pleasure-ground,”  as  it  has  been  well 
called,  though  a  king  might  envy  it ; — nor  the  environs  of  our  city,  of  sur¬ 
passing  loveliness,  which  inclose  it  on  every  side  in  kindly  embrace ;  it  is  not 
solely  nor  principally  these  natural  attractions  which  endear  Boston  to  its  citizens. 
Nor  is  it  exclusively  the  proud  and  grateful  memories  of  the  past — of  the  high- 
souled  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  land,  venerable  in  their  self-denying  virtues, 
majestic  in  the  austere  simplicity  of  their  manners,  conscientious  in  their  errors, 
who,  with  amazing  sacrifices,  and  hardships  never  to  be  described,  sought  out 
new  homes  in  the  wilderness,  and  transmitted  to  us  delights  and  blessings  which 
it  was  not  given  to  themselves  to  enjoy — of  those  who  in  succeeding  generations 
deserved  well  of  their  country — the  pioneers  of  the  Revolution,  the  men  of  the 
stamp-act  age,  whose  own  words  and  acts  are  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history,  in 
characters  never  to  be  effaced — of  those  who^  when  the  decisive  hour  came, 
stood  forth  in  that  immortal  hall,  the  champions  of  their  country’s  rights,  while  it 
scarcely  yet  deserved  the  name  of  a  country  ;  it  is  not  exclusively  these  proud 
and  grateful  associations,  which  attach  the  dutiful  Bostonian  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  or  adoption. 

No,  Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  not  exclusively  these,  much  as  they  contribute  to  strength¬ 
en  the  sentiment.  It  has  its  origin,  in  no  small  degree,  in  the  personal  relation  in 
which  Boston  places  herself  to  her  children  ;  in  the  parental  interest  which  she 
cherishes  in  their  welfare,  which  leads  her  to  take  them  by  the  hand  almost  from 
the  cradle — to  train  them  up  in  the  ascending  series  of  her  excellent  free  schools ; 
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watching  over  them  as  a  fond  father  watches  over  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
hope  ;  in  a  word,  to  confer  upon  them  a  first-rate  school  education  at  the  public 
expense.  Often  have  I  attempted,  but  with  very  partial  success,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  to  persuade  inquiring  friends  from  countries  and  places 
where  no  such  well-organized  system  of  public  education  prevails,  that  our  tree 
schools  do  really  afford  to  the  entire  population  means  of  elementary  education,  of 
which  the  wealthiest  citizen  is  glad  to  avail  himself. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  the  enlightened  counsels  of  the  City  Government  are 
about  to  give  new  strength  to  those  ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  which  bind  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Boston  to  their  beloved  city.  Hitherto  the  system  ot 
])ublic  education,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  wisely  supported  by  a  princely  expenditure, 
dot's  but  commence  the  work  of  instruction  and  carry  it  to  a  certain  point ;  well 
advanced,  indeed,  but  for  short  of  the  goal.  It  prepares  our  young  men  for  col- 
lecre,  for  the  counting-room,  for  the  office  of  the  engineer,  the  studio  of  the 
artist,  the  shop  of  the  artisan,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  or  whatever  field  of 
emplovment  they  may  be  destined  to  enter;  but  there  it  leaves  them,  without 
further  provision  for  the  culture  of  the  mino.  It  disciplines  the  faculties,  and 
forms  a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  on  the  jiart  of  our  young  men  and 
w’omen  ;  but  it  provides  no  means  for  their  exercise  and  gratification,  B  gives 
them  the  elementary  education  requisite  for  their  future  callings,  but  vyithholds 
all  facilities  of  access  to  those  boundless  stores  of  recorded  knowledge,  in  every 
department,  by  which  alone  that  elementary  education  can  be  completed  and 

made  effectual  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

But  to-day  our  honored  city  can  ies  on  and  perfects  her  wmrk.  The  Trustees, 
from  their  first  annual  report  to  the  present  time,  have  never  failed  to  recommend 
a  first-class  public  library,  such  as  that,  sir,  for  whose  accommodation  you  destine 
this  noble  building,  as  the  completion  of  the  great  system  of  public  education. 
Its  object  is  to  give  to  the  entire  population,  not  merely  to  the  curious  student,  but  to 
the  inquisitive  member  of  either  of  the  professions,  to  the  intelligent  meichant,  me¬ 
chanic,  machinist,  engineer,  artist,  or  artisan,  in  short,  to  all  ot  eveiy  age  and  of 
either  sex,  who  desire  to  investigate  any  subject,  either  of  utility  or  taste,  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which,  without  such  an  ample  public  collection,  must  necessarily  be  mo¬ 
nopolized  by  the  proprietors  of  large  private  libraries,  or  those  who  by  courtesy  have 
the  use  of  them  ;  nay,  to  put  within  the  r<.'ach  of  the  entire  community’  advant¬ 
ages  of  this  kind,  far  beyond  those  w’hich  can  be  afforded  by  the  laigest  and  best 

provided  private  libraries.  ^  * 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  still  floating  about  in  the  community  a  vague  prejudice 
against  what  is  called  book-learning.  One  sometimes  hears  doubts  e.xpiessed  of 
the  util  ty  of  public  libraries;  opinions  that  they  are  rather  oinamontal  than 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  the  fact  that  our  time-honored  city’,  never  indiffeient  to 
the  mental  improvement  of  her  children,  has  subsisted  more  than  two  centuiies 
without  one,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that,  until  within  a  very  few’  yeais,  their  impoit- 
ance  has  not  been  particularly  felt.  There  is  perhaps,  even  now  a  disposition  to 
claim  some  superiority  for  w’hat  is  called  practical  knowdedge  knowledge  gained 
by  observation  and  experience,  (which  most  certainly  the  Trustees  w’ould  not  dis¬ 
parage,)  and  a  kind  of  satisfaction  felt  in  holding  up  the  example  of  self-taught 
men,  in  supposed  contradistinction  from  those  who  have  got  their  knowledge  fiom 
books  ;  and  no  name,  perhaps,  is  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  connection  as 
that  of  Franklin,  who,  because  he  had  scarce  any  school  education,  and  never 
w’ent  to  college,  has  been  hastily  set  dow’n  as  a  brilliant  example  to  show  the  inu¬ 
tility  of  book-learning.  It  has  been  quoted  to  me  in  this  way,  and  to  show  that 

libraries  are  of  no  use,  within  three  days. 

Now,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  in 
point  of  fact.  A  thirst  for  books',  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  allay,  is  the  first 
marked  trait  disclosed  in  the  character  of  Franklin;  his  success  throughout  the 
early  period  of  his  life  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  use  he  made  of  them  ;  and 
his  very’  first  important  movement  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men,  was  to  found 
a  public  library,  which  still  flourishes  ; — one  ot  the  most  considerable  in  the 
countrv.  Franklin  not  a  book-man  !  whoever  labors  under  that  delusion,  show’s 
that  somebody  else  is  not  much  of  a  book-man,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  the 
biography  of  our  illustrious  townsman.  We  happen  to  have  a  little  information 
t»n  that  subject  in  a  book  written  by’  Franklin  himself.. 
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Hear  his  words  :  “  From  my  infancy  I  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and 
all  the  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  laid  out  in  purchasing  books.  I  was 
very  fond  of  voyages.  My  first  acquisition  was  Bunyan’s  Works,  in  separate  little 
volumes.  I  afterward  sold  them,  to  enable  me  to  buy  R.  Burton’s  ‘  Historical 
Collections?  They  were  small  Chapman’s  books,  and  cheap ;  forty  volumes  in 
all.  My  father’s  little  library  consisted  chiefly  of  books  in  polemic  divinity,  most 
of  which  I  read.  I  have  often  regretted,  [and  this  is  a  sentence  that  might  be 
inscribed  on  the  lofty  cornice  of  this  noble  hall,]  that,  at  a  time  when  I  had  such  a 
thirst  for  knowledge,  more  proper  books  had  not  fallen  in  my  way.  .  .  .  There 
was  among  them  Plutarch’s  Lives,  which  1  read  abundantly,  and  I  still  think 
that  time  spent  to  great  advantage.  There  was  also  a  book  of  Defoe’s,  called  an 
‘  Essay  on  Projects^’’*  and  another  of  Dr.  Mather’s,  called  an  ‘  Essay  to  do 
Good,’’  which”  did  what,  sir? — for  I  am  now  going  to  give  you,  in  Franklin’s 
own  words  (they  carry  with  them  the  justification  of  every  dollar  expended  in 
raising  these  walls,)  the  original  secret  of  his  illustrious  career — what  was  the 
eflfeet  produced  by  reading  these  two  little  books  of  Defoe  and  Cotton  Mather  ? 
“  They  perhaps  gave  me  a  turn  of  thinking,  which  had  an  influence  on  some  of 
the  principal  future  events  of  my  life.” 

Yes,  sir,  in  the  reading  of  those  books  was  the  acorn,  that  sprouted  into  that 
magnificent  oak;  there  was  the  fountain-drop,  which  a  fairy  might  sip  from  a 
buttercup,  from  which  has  flowed  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi — ^the  broad,  deep 
river  of  Franklin’s  fame,  winding  its  way  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  destined  to 
flow  on,  till  it  shall  be  ingulfed  in  the  ocean  of  eternity.  From  his  “  infancy,”  sir, 
“  passionately  fond  of  reading ;  ”  nay,  with  the  appetite  of  a  vulture,  with  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich,  attacking  the  great  folios  of  polemic  divinity  in  his  father’s 
library.  Not  a  dull  boy,  either,  sir  ;  not  a  precocious  little  book-worm  ;  fond  of 
play  ;  doesn’t  dislike  a  little  mischief  ;  sometimes,  as  he  tells  us,  “  led  the  other 
boys  into  scrapes ;  ”  but  in  his  intervals  of  play,  in  his  leisure  moments,  up  in  the 
lonely  garret,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  asleep,  holding  converse  in  his 
childhood  with  the  grave  old  non-conformists,  Howe,  and  Owen,  and  Baxter — 
communing  with  the  austerest  lords  of  thought;  the  demigods  of  puritauism — 

Non  sine  diis  animosus  infans. 

Franklin  not  a  book-man  ?  Why,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  it  was  “  this  book¬ 
ish  inclination  which  at  length  determined  his  father  to  make  him  a  printer,” 
against  his  own  inclination,  which  was  for  the  sea  ;  and  when  he  had  thus  by 
constraint  become  a  printer,  his  great  consolation  was,  as  he  says,  that  “  I  now 
had  access  to  better  books.  An  acquaintance  with  the  apprentices  of  booksellers 
enabled  me  sometimes  to  borrow  a  small  one,  which  I  was  careful  to  return  soon 
and  clean.  Often  I  sat  up  in  my  chamber  reading  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
when  the  book  was  borrowed  in  the  evening  and  to  be  returned  in  the  morning, 
lest  it  should  be  found  missing.” 

Then  he’  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Matthew  Adams,  an  ingenious,  sensi¬ 
ble  man,  “  who  had  a  pretty  collection  of  books.”  He  frequented  the  printing 
office,  took  notice  of  the  bright  little  apprentice,  and  “  very  kindly  proposed  to 
lend  me  such  books  as  I  chose  to  read.”  Having  taken  to  a  vegetable  diet  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  persuaded  his  brother  to  allow  him  in  cash  half  the  price  of  his 
board,  lived  upon  potatoes  and  hasty  pudding,  soon  found  that  he  could  save  half 
even  of  that  little  allowance,  (which  could  not  have  exceeded  two-and-sixpenee  a 
week,  lawful  money,)  and  this  poor  little  economy  “  was  an  additional  ftmd  for 
buying  books.”  What  would  the  poor,  under-fed  boy,  who  was  glad  to  buy  books 
on  the  savings  of  his  potato  diet,  have  said,  could  he  have  had  free  access  to  a  hall 
like  this,  stored  as  it  soon  will  be  with  its  priceless  treasures  ?  Further,  sir, 
while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  England,  he  says,  “  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  one  William  Wilcox,  a  bookseller,  whose  shop  was  next  door.  He  had  an 
immense  collection  of  second-hand  books ;  ” — (somewhat,  I  suppose,  like  our 
friend  Burnham,  in  Cornhill ;) — “  circulating  libraries  were  not  then  in  use,  but 
we  agreed  that,  upon  certain  reasonable  terms,  which  I  have  now  forgotton,  I 
might  take,  read,  and  return  any  of  his  works.  This  I  esteemed  a  great  advant¬ 
age,  and  I  made  as  much  use  of  it  as  I  could.” _ 

*  We  have  never  seen  Defoe’s  on  Projects."  or  the  man  or  woman  who  had.  The 

Essay  is  not  contained  in  our  edition  of  Defoe’s  Works,  in  twenty  volumes. 
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Finally,  sir,  as  I  have  already  said,  Franklin’s  first  important  movement  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow-rnen  was  the  foundation  of  the  public  library  m  Philadelphia. 
At  his  instance,  the  members  of  a  little  club,  to  which  he  belonged,  tradesmen 
and  mechanics  of  narrow  means,  threw  into  common  stock  the  few  books  which 
belonged  to  them.  A  subscription  was  obtained  from  fifty  young  men,  principally 
tradesmen,  of  two  pounds  each,  and  ten  shillings  per  annum,  and  with  this  little 
fund  they  began.  “  The  books  were  imported,  the  library  was  opened  one  day 
in  the  week  for  lending  them  to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay 
double  the  value  if  not  duly  returned.”  “This  was  the  mother,”  says  Fianklin, 
“  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  has 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing.  These  libraries 
have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the  Americans,  made  the  common 
tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelligent  as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and, 
perhaps,  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made  through¬ 
out  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privileges.” 

No,  sir  ;  if  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another^ directly  deducible  from  the  life 
of  Franklin,  it  is  the  close  connection  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  usi  ful  life 
and  career  with  books,  libraries,  and  reading.  If  there  is  a  thing  on  earth  wh  eh 
would  have  gladdened  his  heart,  could  he  have  anticipated  it,  it  would  be  the 
knowledge  that  his  native  city,  in  two  generations  after  his  death,  would  found  a 
library  like  this,  to  give  to  the  rising  generation,  and  to  the  lovers  of  knowledge 
of  every  age,  that  access  to  books  of  which  he  so  much  felt  the  want.  And 
could  it  be  granted  to  him,  even  now,  to  return  to  his  native  city,  which  dwelt  in 
his  affections  to  the  close  of  his  life,  his  fii*st  visit  would  be  to  the  center  of  the 
ancient  burial-ground,  where,  in  after  life,  he  dutifully  placed  a  marble  slab  on  the 
graves  of  his  parents  ;  his  second  visit  would  be  to  the  spot  in  Milk  street  where 
he  was  born  ;  his  third  to  the  corner  of  Union  and  Hanover  street,  where  he 
passed  his  childhood,  in  a  house  still  standing  ;  his  fourth  visit  would  be  to  the 
site  of  the  free  grammar  school-house,  where,  as  he  says  in  his  will,  he  received 
“  his  first  instruction  in  literature,”  and  which  is  now  adorned  with  the  statue 
which  a  grateful  posterity  has  dedicated  to  his  memory  ;  and  his  last  and  longest 
would  be  to  this  noble  hall,  where  you  are  making  pi’ovision  for  .an  ample  supply 
of  that  reading  of  which,  “  from  his  infancy,  he  was  passionately  fond.” 

The  shades  of  evening  are  falling  around  us  ;  those  cressets,  which  lend  us 
their  mild  and  tasteful  Illumination,  will  soon  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year,  rich  in  the  happy  prospects  we  now  inaugurate,  will  come  to  a 
close.  May  the  blessing  of  Heaven  give  etfect  to  its  largest  anticipations  !  A 
few  more  days — a  few  more  years — will  follow  their  appointed  round,  and  we, 
who  now  exchange  our  congratulations  on  this  magnificent  new  year’s  gift  of  our 
City  Fathers,  will  have  passed  from  the  scene  ;  but  firm  in  the  faith  that  the 
growth  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  sound  principles  and  pure  morals,  let  us 
not  doubt,  that,  by  the  liberality  of  the  City  Government  and  of  our  generous 
benefactors  at  home  and  abroad,  a  light  will  be  kindled  and  go  forth  from  these 
walls,  now  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Free  Boston  Public  Library,  which 
will  guide  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  in  the  path  of  intelligence  and 
virtue,  till  the  sun  himself  shall  fall  from  the  heavens. 

After  reading  the  extracts  from  Franklin’s  ‘’^AutohiograpJiy^'^  Mr, 
Everett  added  : — 

In  your  presence,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  that  of  this  vast  assembly,  on  this  first  of 
January,  1858,  I  offer  this  copy  of  Franklin’s  Autobiography p  in  Spark’s  edi¬ 
tion,  as  a  new  year’s  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Nay,  sir,  I  am  going  to 
do  more,  and  make  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  last,  motion  ever  made  in  this  hall ; 
and  that  is,  that  every  person  present,  of  his  own  accord,  if  of  age — with  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  a  minor — man,  woman,  boy,  or  girl,  be 
requested,  on  going  home,  to  select  one  good  book,  and,  in  memory  of  the  poor 
boy,  who  half-fed  himself  to  gratify  his  taste  for  reading,  present  it  as  a  new 
year’s  gift  to  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

In  consequence  of  this  motion,  many  books  (over  1400  in  one 
month,)  were  received  in  the  library,  as  donations. 
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“  I  NO  sooner  come  into  the  Library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding 
Lust,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idleness,  the 
mother  of  Ignorance  and  Melancholy.  In  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  among  so 
many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat  with  so  lofty  a  spirit,  and  sweet  content, 
that  I  pity  all  that  know  not  this  happiness.” 

[Hkinsius,  ofLeydeu,  in  D'Israeli’s  Curiosities  of  Literature.] 

“Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted, 
nor  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.” 

[Bacon's  Essays— On  Studies.  Harpers’  ed.  p.  179.J 

1.  Definition  of  Reading. 

Reading,  in  its  true  sense  and  use,  is  study — sometimes  a  laboriousj  some¬ 
times  an  entertaining  perusal  of  books — but  always  the  study  of  books. — 

Reading,”  says  Dr.  Watts,  “  is  that  means  or  method,  of  knowledge^  whereby 
we  acquaint  ourselves  with  what  other  men  have  published  to  the  world,  in 
their  writings.” — Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Alind.  p.  38. 

2.  Objects  of  Reading. 

‘‘  The  question  recurs.  What  is  the  proper  object  of  Reading  ?  what  the  end 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  the  choice  and  perusal  of  books  ?  One  great  end, 
doubtless,  is  Knowledge . One  object  of  reading,  then,  is  to  acquire  knowl¬ 

edge.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  knowledge,  in  itself,  is  not  so  much  an 
end  as  a  means,  and  that  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view  its  ulterior  uses  and 
applications . Knowledge  brings  with  it  duties  which  are  not  to  be  neg¬ 

lected.  It  is  a  talent  or  trust ;  and  to  enable  us  to  employ  it  aright,  we  should 
understand  well  the  end  for  which  God  has  given  us  capacities  for  acquiring 
it.  On  no  subject  are  men  more  likely  to  err  ;  and  how  grievous  the  error  is, 
and  in  what  ways  it  manifests  itself,  let  Lord  Bacon  teach.  ‘  But  the  greatest 
error,’  says  that  great  writer,  ‘of  all  the  rest,  is  the  mistaking  or  misplacing 
of  the  last  or  farthest  end  of  knowledge ;  for  men  have  entered  into  a  desire 
of  learning  and  knowledge,  sometimes  upon,  &c.,  ....  seldom  sincerely  to 
give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  to  the  benefit  and  use  of  men,  as  if 
there  were  sought  in  knowledge  a  couch.  &c.,  &.C.,  and  not  a  rich  store-house 
for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  maii^s  estate?  Such,  then,  is  the 
use  of  knowledge.  It  constitutes  a  rich  store-house,  whence  we  should  draw 
materials  for  glorifying  God,  and  improving  man’s  estate.  In  other  words 

knowledge  is  to  be  employed  by  us  in  doing  good . This  remark  leads 

us  to  notice  another  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  books,  when  judiciously 
selected  and  properly  read.  This  is  the  improvement  of  our  intellectua]  pow¬ 
ers  and  moral  sentiments . So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste . What  is 

true  of  intellect  and  taste,  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral  sentiments . 

(Recapitulation.)  Why  should  we  read?  Partly  to  procure  immediate  grati¬ 
fication,  but  principally, — 1st,  to  acquire  knowledge,  both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  its  uses:  2ndly,  to  improve  the  intellectual  powers:  3dly,  to  refine  taste: 
and  4thly,  to  strengthen  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments.  ” — Professor 
Alonzo  Potter^  D.  D.  Advantages  of  Science,  Harpers'  Ed.,  pp.  14,  19.  20, 
21,  23,  24,  31. 
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“  In  all  our  studies  and  pursuits  of  knowledge,  let  us  remember  that  virtue 
•  and  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  and  the  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the 
duties  of  true  religion  and  morality,  are  things  of  far  more  consequence  than 
a  l  the  lurniture  ot  our  understandings,  and  the  richest  treasures  of  mere  spec¬ 
ulative  knowledge.  ” —  Watts  on  the  Mind,  p.  69. 


3.  General  Advantages  of  Reading. 

These  arts  of  reading  and  writing  are  of  infinite  advantage  ;  for  by  them 
we  are  made  partakers  of  the  sentiments,  observations,  reasonino's  and  im¬ 
provements  of  all  the  learned  world,  in  f  he  most  remote  nations  'and  in  for¬ 
mer  ages,  almost  from  the  beginning  of  mankind . The  advantacres  fof 

reading)  are  such  as  these:  1.  By  reading,  we  acquaint  ourselve.s,  in  a  very 
extensive  manner,  with  the  affairs,  actions,  and  thoughts  of  the  livincr  and  the 
dead,  in  the  most  remote  nations,  and  in  most  distant  ages  ;  and  that  with  as 
much  ease,  as  though  they  lived  in  our  own  age  and  nation.  By  readino-  we 

may  learn  something  from  all  parts  of  mankind . 2.  By  readirm  we 

learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the  sentiments  of  distant  nations  and  ao-es’  but 
we  transfer  to  ourselves  the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  mostlearned 
men.  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  mankind,  when  or  wheresoever  they  lived 
t  or  though  many  books  have  been  written  by  weak  and  injudicious  persons 
yet  the  most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great  reputation  in  the  world^ 

great  and  wise  men  in  their  several  ages  and  nations.  .  .  ! 
S.  When  we  read  good  authors,  we  learn  the  best  sentiments,  even  of  those 
wise  and  learned  men.  For  they  studied  hard,  and  committed  to  writing 
their  maturest  thoughts,  and  the  result  of  their  long  study  and  experience. 

4.  It  IS  another  advantage  ol  reading  that  we  may  review  what  we  read  we 
may  consult  the  page  again  and  again,  and  meditate  on  it,  at  successive  sea¬ 
sons,  in  our  serenest  and  retired  hours,  having  the  book  always  at  hand  ” _ 

Watts,  pp.  38,  41,  42. 

^  “Written  records  constitute  the  only  authentic  memorials  of  the  past  •  and 
since  those  records  have  been  multiplied  by  printing,  and  spread  over  the 
world,  they  are  truly  imperishable.  Nor  only  so  ;  they  are  now  the  property 

ot  the  whole  race . Now  almost  all  minds  experience  their  enlicrhtenini 

and  quickening  influence.  There  is  hardly  an  individual  whose  knowledo-e  i1 
not  enlarged  by  the  use  of  books  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  multitudes  are  in¬ 
cited  by  them  to  add,  by  their  own  labors  and  discoveries,  to  the  great  sum 
ot  hunian  attainments.^  Another  advantage  of  the  knowledge  gained  from 

books  IS  that . it  is  much  of  it  arranged  and  systematized.  Thus  we 

are  enabled  to  see  the  dependence  and  connection  of  different  truths  •  and 
what  IS  more  important,  we  learn  to  study  and  laws,  instead  of  iosinc^ 

ourselves  amid  a  multitude  of  incongruous  facts . How  important,  them 

that  every  one,  who  would  cultivate  in  his  own  mind  the  true  spirit  of  inves- 
hgation,  or  who  would  acquire  that  power  which  results  from  knowledge  how 
important  that  he  should  become  familiar  2(517^  such  books  as  illustrate  the  na- 
ture,  and  imbody  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  inquiry.  Potter :  Advantages 
0/  Science,  pp.  16, 17. 


4.  Importance  of  Reading,  to  the  Business  Man,  the  Mechanic  and 

THE  Manufacturer. 

“  Let  me  myi^  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  probable  beneficial 
eflect  of  the  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge,  among  those  practically  and 
habitually  employed  in  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing  arts,  and  it  is  likely 
to  operate  upon  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

themselves.  - - Perhaps  there  is  no  better  definition  of  science,  than  that 

It  IS  knowledge  acquired  by  the  thoughts  and  the  experience  of  many  and  so 
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iiiethoclically  arranged,  as  to  be  comprehended  by  any  one . The  theory 

ol'  science,  then,  is  the  exposition  of  known  facts,  arranged  in  classes,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  in  words . The  advantages  of  experience  and  observation  on  a 


large  scale,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  mechanical  ingenuity . It  is 

peculiariy  true  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  the  arts . In  fact,  the 


very  foundation  of  modern  chemistry,  or.  at  least,  of  that  branch  of  it  term¬ 
ed  pneumatic  chemistry,  was  laid  in  a  brewery.  There  had  been  no  lack  o? 
ingenuity,  no  sparing  of  labor  or  expense,  no  flagging  of  zeal  or  curiosity 
among  the  old  chemists.  But  the  larger  and  more  striking  field  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  combination  afforded  to  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  vats  and  gases  of  his 
neighbor,  the  brewer,  opened  a  new  world  to  inquiry.  From  the  thick  va¬ 
pors  of  the  brew-house,  like  one  of  the  gigantic  genii  of  oriental  romance, 
arose  that  mighty  science  which  has  given  to  enlightened  art  a  more  than 
magical  sway.  ...  It  is  wonderful  how  the  elements  of  the  most  precious  know¬ 
ledge  are  spread  around  us ;  how  to  the  curious  and  instructed  observer  every 
thing  is  full  and  rich  with  the  means  of  benefiting  the  human  race.  Th6 
slightest  accession  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  or  our  command  over  it,  is  sure, 
ultimately,  to  connect  itself  with  some  other  truth,  or  to  unfold  its  own  powers 
or  relations,  and  thus  to  lead  on  to  some  practical  benefit,  which  the  boldest 
conjecture  could  never  have  anticipated.  The  ignorant  and  the  idle,  suffer  all 
such  opportunities  to  pass  by  them  as  the  vagrant  breeze.  But  such  will 
surely  not  be  the  case  with  industrious  men,  prepared  by  general  science  to 

turn  those  occasions  to  the  best  account . I  argue  from  experience.  .  .  . 

Take,  for  instance,  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  recent  and  precious  gifts 
which  chemistry  has  made  to  medicine.  A  few  years  ago,  a  soap  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Paris,  M.  Courtois,  remarked  that  the  residuum  of  his  lye,  when  ex¬ 
hausted  of  the  alkali,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boilers,  which  struck 
him  as  deserving  special  inquiry.  ‘  He  put  it,’  says  Mr.  Herschel, ‘into  the 
nands  of  a  scientific  chemist  for  analysis,  and  the  result  was,  the  discovery  Ox 

one  of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  elements,  iodine.  , . 

Curiosity  was  excited;  the  origin  of  the  new  substance  was  traced  to  the  sea- 
plants,  from  whose  ashes  the  principal  ingredient  of  soap  is  obtained,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  sea-water  itself  It  was  thence  hunted  through  nature,  discov¬ 
ered  in  salt  mines  and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which  have  a  ma¬ 
rine  origin;  among  the  rest  into  sponge.  A  medical  practitioner,  (Dr.  Coin- 
det,  a  Swiss  physician, )  then  called  to  mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
one  of  the  most  grievous  and  unsightly  disorders  to  Avhich  the  human  species 

is  subject — the  goitre . and  which  was  said  to  havm  been  originally  cured 

by  the  ashes  of  burned  sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  he  tried  the  effect  of 
iodine  on  that  complaint,  and  the  result  established  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
this  substance,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  en¬ 
ergy  on  goitre,  dissipating  the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short  time,  and 
acting  (of  course  with  occasional  failures,  like  all  other  medicines,)  as  a  spe¬ 
cific  or  natural  antagonist  against  that  odious  deformity.  ’  Now  consider  what 
a  map  of  human  misery,  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  come,  has  been 
relieved  or  removed  by  this  discovery,  arising  from  the  single  circumstance 
of  a  Parisian  soap  manufacturer  being  an  observing  man.,  who  understood 

the  uses  and  nature  of  chemical  analysis . Let  us  cross  the  channel  to 

Great  Britain,  for  some  farther  examples . The  Telescope,  in  its  earli¬ 

est  stages  of  invention  had  received  all  the  improvement  that  could  then  be 
furnished  by  the  genius  of  the  great  Galileo,  the  father  of  modern  science,  and 
by  the  superhuman  philosophical  sagacity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  well  as  of 
their  disciples  and  followers,  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  men  of  Europe, 
such  as  the  English  Hooke,  the  Dutch  Huygens,  and  the  German  Euler.— 
The  product  of  these  labors  was  admirable  proof  of  the  power  of  human  in¬ 
vention  ;  yet  it  was  accompanied  with  imperfections,  especially  in  the  refract¬ 
ing  telescope,  that  seemed  insuperable . The  removal  of  this  defect 

was  reserved  for  John  Dollond,  originally  a  silk  weaver,  and  afterward  an  op¬ 
tician  and  instrument-maker,  of  London.  Half  a  century  after  Newton’s  exper- 
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imenls,  Dollond  conceived  the  idea,  that  the  refractive  powers  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  might  be  made  to  correct  each  other.  In  this  he  completely 
succeeded.  Had  he  not  been  familiar  with  the  science  of  Newton,  Dollond 
would  never  have  attempted  this  discovery ;  had  he  not  also  been  a  prac 
tical  mechanic,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  succeeded.  Tin 
incidental  mention  of  the  ultimate  advantages  derived  by  the  art  of  naviga 
tion  from  the  labors  of  Dollond,  suggests  to  my  mind  another  illustration, 
and  recalls  the  name  of  John  Smeaton.  He  was  by  regular  trade,  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  instrument-maker,  but  his  active  mind  had  taken  a  broad  range  of  rational 
curiosity  and  employment,  embracing  almost  every  thing  in  science  or  art, 
that  could  throw  light  on  mechanical  contrivance.  His  inventions  of  this  sort 
were  very  numerous  and  ingenious,  but  his  solid  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  the 

erection  ol  the  Eddystone  lighthouse . There  are  few  narratives  of 

more  intense  interest  or  varied  instruction  than  his  own  account  of  this  great 

work. . The  names  and  lives  of  our  own  distinguished  benefactors  of 

mankind  Franklin,  and  Rittenhouse,  and  Whitney,  and  Fulton,  and  Perkins 
press  upon  my  memory.  .....  The  history  of  Printing  offers  another  tempt¬ 
ing  field  of  collateral  illustration . I  might  tell  of  the  Italian  Aldus  and 

his  sons,  of  Henry  Stephens,  of  Paris,  and  his  learned  family,  of  the  Dutch 
Elgivirs,  the  English  Bouyer,  the  Scotch  Foulis  and  Duncan,  and  surely  could 

not  forget  the  noblest  name  of  them  all,  our  own  Franklin . I  must  also 

reluctantly  refrain  from  detailing  the  studies,  inventions  and  improvements  of 

the  potter,  Josiah  Medgewood . But  from  among  the  names  which 

thus  crowd  upon  me,  let  me  adduce  one  more  bright  example . It  was 

about  this  season  of  the  year,  just  seventy  years  ago,  that  the  instrument-maker 
employed  by  the  University  of  Glasgow,  received  from  the  professor  of  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy  in  that  ancient  seminary  of  learning,  a  broken  model  of  the 
steam-engine,  as  then  used,  to  be  put  in  order  for  his  lectures . An  or¬ 

dinary  workman,  after  admiring  the  ingenuity  of  this  imperfect  machine,  would 
have  made  the  necessary  repairs,  sent  it  back  to  the  lecture-room,  and  the 
world  would  have  gone  on  as  usual.  But  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  James 
Watt,  a  young  mechanic,  of  singular  and  various  inventive  sagacity,. and  of 
most  patient  and  persevering  ingenuity,  who,  in  addition  to  much  miscellanea 
ous  information,  and  some  mathematical  acquirement,  had  been  led  by  a  liberal 
curiosity  to  master  all  that  was  then  known  of  chemistry,  and  theoretical 

natural  philosophy  in  its  broadest  sense . Look  around  for  yourselves 

on  our  rivers  and  lakes — on  the  manufactures  of  Europe  and  America,  piled 
up  in  our  shops — on  the  railroads  which  traverse,  or  are  just  about  to  traverse, 
our  continent  on  the  wealth,  the  power,  the  rapid  interchange  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  produced  by  the  modern  steam-engine,  and  then  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you,  that  all  this  is  the  fruit  of  the  solitary  labors  and  studies  of  a  Glas¬ 
gow  work-shop  ;  directed  by  an  active,  vigorous,  daring,  but  most  patient  and 
persevering  mind,  which  knew  how  to  use  well  the  knowledge  that  other  wise  or 

ingenious  men  had  previously  reasoned  out  or  discovered . I  have  not 

yet  touched  upon  the  influence  of  knowledge,  upon  the  operative  and  producing 
classes  themselves,  in  improving  the  character,  raising  the  thoughts,  awaken¬ 
ing  sleeping  talent,  and  thus  qualifying  this  great  and  valuable  body,  for  the 
able,  just,  right,  wise  and  honorable  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  men,  of  cit¬ 
izens,  of  freemen,  of  patriots.  This  is  alone,  and  in  itself,  a  theme  full  of  interest 
full  of  excitement. . .  Such  were  Saratoga’s  victors,  such  the  brave  men  whose 
blood  earned  our  liberties.  Foremost  among  them  was  the  blacksmith  of 
Rhode  Island,  Nathaniel  Greene;  he  whom  Hamilton,  while  he  honored 
Washington  as  ‘the  first  man  of  the  country,’  did  not  hesitate  to  style  ‘the 

first  soldier  of  the  Revolution . There  also  was  the  book-binder,  Knox, 

and  from  among  the  mechanics  of  New  York,  came  forth  our  Willet,  ‘the 

bravest  of  the  brave.’ . Abroad,  our  interests  were  watched  over,  and  our 

national  dignity  represented,  by  the  printer,  Franklin . Foremost  in 

our  councils  at  home,  and  enrolled  among  the  immortal  names  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  five,  who  prepared  and  reported  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was 
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the  shoemaker^  Roger  Sherman,  a  man  self-educated  and  self-raised . 

Here  were  other  names  like  these  which  I  cannot  now  pause  to  recapitulate. 

. Still  I  cannot  forbear  from  paying  a  passing  tribute  to  the  memory 

of  a  townsman  and  a  friend . The  courage,  seamanship,  and  ability  of 

Commodore  Chauncey,  would  have  been  exerted  in  vain,  had  they  not  been 
seconded  by  the  skill,  the  enterprise,  the  science,  the  power  of  combination, 
and  the  ready  and  inexhaustible  resources  of  his  ship-builder^  Henry  Eckford. 

. The  ardor  for  improvement,  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  manifested  by 

the  mechanics  of  this  and  others  of  our  cities,  are  gratifying  indeed . .  . 

But  they  derive  a  tenfold  interest  and  value  from  the  greater  results  which 
they  foretell,  and  the  more  glorious  future  they  appear  to  usher  in.  Gillian 
C.  VerplancEs  Discourse  before  the  Mechanics'^  Institute  of  New  York,  Nov. 
27,  183  J — passim. 


5.  Choice  of  Books. 

“  The  world  is  full  of  books  ;  but  there  are  multitudes  which  are  so  ill- writ¬ 
ten,  that  they  were  never  worthy  any  man’s  reading;  and  there  are  thousands 
more  which  may  be  good  in  their  kind,  but  are  worth  nothing,  when  the  month, 
or  year,  or  occasion  is  past,  for  which  they  were  written.  Others  may  be  val¬ 
uable  in  themselves  for  some  special  purpose,  or  in  some  peculiar  science,  but 
are  not  fit  to  be  perused  by  any  but  those  who  are  engaged  in  that  particular 
science  or  business . It  is  of  vast  advantage  or  improvement  of  knowl¬ 

edge  and  saving  time,  for  a  young  man  to  have  the  most  proper  books  for  his 

reccing  recomnmnded  by  a  judicious  friend . There  is  yet  another  sort 

of  books,  (in  addition  to  books  of  science  and  complete  treatises  on  subjects, 
which  are  first  recommended,)  of  which  it  is  proper  I  should  say  something 
while  I  am  treating  on  this  subject ;  and  these  are  history,  poesy,  travels^  books 
of  diversion  or  amusement ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  also,  little  common 
pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  such  like.  For  many  of  these,  I  confess,  once  read¬ 
ing  may  be  sufficient,  where  there  is  a  tolerably  good  memory. .  ....  .  Still  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  where  the  historical  narrative  is  of  considerable  mo¬ 
ment,  where  the  poesy,  oratory,  &-c.,  shine  with  some  degrees  of  perfection  and 
glory,  a  single  reading  is  neither  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind,  that  has  a  true 
taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  ;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  and  best  improve¬ 
ment  of  them,  without  proper  reviews,  and  that  in  our  retirement  as  well  as 

in  company . Among  these  writings  of  the  latter  kind,  we  may  justly 

reckon  short  miscellaneous  essays  on  all  manner  of  subjects  ;  such  as  the  Oc¬ 
casional  Papers,  the  Tattlers,  the  Spectators,  and  some  other  books,  that  have 

been  compiled  out  of  the  weekly  or  daily  products  of  the  press . Among 

other  books,  which  are  proper  and  requisite,  in  order  to  improve  our  knowledge 
in  general,  or  our  acquaintance  with  any  particular  science,  it  is  necessary  that  • 
we°should  be  furnished  with  vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  severed  sorts, 
namely,  of  common  words,  idioms,  and  phrases,  in  order  to  explain  their  sense ; 
of  technical  words,  or  the  terms  of  art,  to  show  their  use  in  arts  and  sciences ; 
of  names  of  men,  countries,  towns,  rivers,  ^c.,  which  are  called  historical  and 
geographical  dictionames,  &c.  These  are  to  be  consulted  and  used  upon  every 

occasion . If  such  books  are  not  at  hand,  you  must  supply  the  want 

of  them,  as  well  as  you  can,  by  consulting  such  as  can  inform  you.  Watts 

on  the  Mind,  pp.  59,  69,  71,  72.  _  ^  i  r-  j  r 

“  A  wise  and  good  man  was  accustomed,  in  his  devotion,  to  thank  brod  tor 
books.  He  did  well ;  good  books,  rightly  used,  are  among  our  greatest  bless¬ 
ings . Books  introduce  us  to  the  noblest  minds  of  our  race,  and  permit 

us  to  commune  intimately  with  them,  even  at  those  privileged  hours,  when 
they  obtain  their  brightest  visions  of  truth,  and  pour  forth  their  loftiest  or  most 
touching  eloquence.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  books  are  not 
good  books,  and  that  even  good  books  may  be  so  read,  as  to  fail  of  their  appro¬ 
priate  ends.  Milton  has  said,  that  ‘  a  wise  man  can  sooner  gather  gold  out  of 
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the  drossiest  volume,  than  a  fool,  wisdom  out  of  Scripture.’  It  is  certam  that 
tue  etfect  of  reading  depends  nearly  as  much  on  the  disposition  and  taste  of 
the  reader,  as  on  the  character  of  the  writer.  Hence  the  great  importance  of 
considering  not  only  what  we  read,  but  also  in  what  way^  and  for  what  ends. 

•  • ; . A  of  books  can  be  acquired  only  by  those  who  find  pleasure  in 

using  them  ;  and  hence,  whoever  would  cultivate  in  himself  or  others  this  most 
desirable  taste,  should  select.^  especially  at  Jicst^  such  works  as  can  be  read  with 
sustained  and  quickened  attention.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  such  books, 
il  Tea.d  only  to  amuse  and  entertain,  must,  it  good^fail  of  much  of  their  effect, 

while,  bo^cl^  their  iiijlueixcB  will  be  deplorohle . By  degrading*  them 

into  instruments  of  momentary  pleasure,  we  shall  lose  sight  of  their  true  worth, 
and  learn  to  confound  them  with  that  herd  of  books,  usually  known  as  ‘  light 
reading  5’  books  which  seem  to  have  been  written  in  order  to  be  once  read. 
and  u\Qn  forever  forgotten,  boon,  too,  we  shall  disrelish  all  books  than  contain 
any  serious  matter,  and  be  content  only  with  those  ol  the  most  frivolous  and 
exciting  kind.  These  last  will  claim  every  hour  that  can  be  allotted  to  read¬ 
ing  ;  and  happy  shall  we  be,  il  they  do  not  steal  hours  that  ought  to  have  been 

given  to  study . To  this  danger  we  are  peculiarly  exposed  in  our  own 

day.  .  .  - - We  should  choose  books  that  will  exercise  the  faculty  of  close 

and  continuous  attention^  and  as  we  advance,  we  should  subject  it  to  the  ne- 
cespty  of  more  strenuous  and  protracted  effort.  They  should  be  books,  too, 
which  require  us  to  think  ;  which  sometimes  incline  us  to  close  our  volume, 
that  we  may  review  the  arguments  and  statements  of  the  writer,  and  test 
them  by  the  rules  of  sound  reasoning;  books,  which  call  us  to  analyze  what  is 
complicated,  to  arrest  what  is  fugitive,  and  trace  out  what  is  subtle  ;  which 
suggest  new  subjects  for  reflection  and  inquiry,  and  gradually  lead  us  to  ap¬ 
preciate  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  that  results  from  the  mere  exercise  of  our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers . So,  again,  in  regard  to  taste.  All  men  have  been 

endowed,  though  in  different  degrees,  with  a  relish  for  what  is  beautiful  or  per- 
lect  of  its  kind . Hence,  books,  as  well  as  companions,  should  be  select¬ 

ed  with  ref  erence  to  the  cultivation.^  not  only  of  the  understanding,  but  also  of  the 
taste.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  Not  a  few  of  the 
works  of  our  day  (especially  those  ol  a  fictitious  and  periodical  character — 
works,  too,  which  command  enthusiastic  applause,)  are  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  a  false  taste  in  literature,  as  well  as  a  vicious  tone  in  manners  and 

morals . W^hat  is  true  of  intellect  and  taste  is  not  less  true  of  our  moral 

^ntiments . And,  as  our  moral  judgments,  moreover,  are  insensibly 

but  powerfully  affected  by  companions,  so  are  they  by  books — companions, 
against  whom  we  are  apt  to  be  least  on  our  guard,  whose  instructions  we  are 
disposed  to  receive  with  a  too  implicit  faith,  and  whose  society  vve  enjoy  at 
those  seasons  of  relaxation,  when  the  heart  is  most  open  to  influence.  It  is 

nearly  an  axiom,  that  people  will  not  be  better  than  the  books  they  read . 

It  Is  irnportant  that  all  books  be  proscribed,  which  inculcate  indifference  to 
moral  distinctions  ;  which  tend,  however  indirectly,  or  insidiously,  to  excite  our 
evil  passions  ;  which  exhibit  the  guilty  and  profligate  as  objects  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  ;  or  which  serve  to  lessen,  in  the  least,  our  reverence  lor  prin¬ 
ciple,  or  our  hatred  of  a  mean  and  time-serving  policy . In  thus  explain- 

mg  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  reading,  I  have,  in  effect 
furnished  rules  for  judging  of  books,  of  their  character  and  value.  If  one  great 
end  of  reading  be  to  enlarge  our  knowledge,  then  we  should,  for  the  most  part, 
read  no  books  which  do  not  furnish  useful  information.  I  say, /or  the  most  part 
because  we  sometimes  read  rather  to  improve  taste,  quicken  and  cultivate  im¬ 
agination,  or  discipline  reason,  rather  than  to  gain  knowledge.  Hence  another 
rmle,  by  which  we  may  try  a  book,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  understanding. 
Does  it  require  thought,  and  excite  to  reflection  ?  Does  it  deal  in  sound  rea¬ 
soning  only,  avoiding  all  specious  fallacies,  and  making  no  appeals  to  mere 
prejudice  or  passion  ?  Does  it  cultivate  in  our  minds  a  disinterested  love  of 
timth  l  .......  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  of  imagination  or  taste.^  it 

should  be  tried  by  its  influence  on  the  sensitive  part  of  our  nature.  If  it  pre- 
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sent  us  with  images  of  beauty  and  simplicity,  enable  us  to  view  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  vvith  a  keener  and  more  discriminating  relish,  inspire  us  with 
a  lovm  for  the  perfect,  and,  above  all,  if  it  strengthen  and  animate  our  noble 
sentiments  of  virtue,  it  merits  frequent  and  careful  perusal.  But,  if  otherwise^ 

&c.,  1  need  not  add,  that  it  is  a  book  to  be  reprobated  and  avoided . 

What  should  we  read?  Only  good  books;  which  Milton  describes  as  ‘the 
precious  life-blood  of  master-spirits,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to 
a  life  beyond  life.’  To  know  whether  a  book  be  good,  consider,  1st,  whether  it 
adds  to  our  sum  of  knowledge  :  2ndly,  whether  it  induces  thought,  and  exer¬ 
cises  reason  :  3dly,  whether  it  improves  taste  ;  and  4thly,  whether  it  strength¬ 
ens  conscience.’ — Dr.  Potter:  Admntages  of  Science,  pp.  9—12.  22—27,  31. 

“  Read  always  the  best  and  most  recent  book  on  the  subject  which  you  wish 
to  investigate.  ‘You  are  to  remember,’  says  Pliny  the  younger,  ‘  tlnit  the  most 
approved  authors  of  each  sort  are  to  be  caretully  chosen,  for,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  though  we  should  read  much,  we  should  not  read  many  au¬ 
thors.’” — Dr.  Potter:  Handbook  for  Readers^^.  18. 


6.  Systematic  Reading  ;  or  Reading  in  Courses,  or  by  Subjects. 

“Some  prejudice,  against  what  are  called  courses  of  study,  has  been  justly 
provoked  by  the  great  number  and  variety  of  those  which  have  been  proposed 
from  time  to  time .  At  the  outset,  almost  any  course  of  reading  is  bet¬ 

ter  than  the  desultory  and  irregular  habits  which  prevail  so  extensively.  When 
once  the  student  has  acquired  a  taste  for  good  books,  and  some  just  ideas  of 
the  object  and  uses  of  reading,  he  may  be  safely  left  to  glean  for  himself,  from 
the  counsels  of  others,  such  hints  and  directions  as  are  best  adapted  to  his^ 

own  case . Do  not  become  so  far  enslaved  by  any  system  or  course  ot 

study,  as  to  think  it  may  not  he  altered,  when  alteration  would  contribute  to 

the  healthy  and  improving  action  of  the  mind . Beware,  on  the  other 

hand,  of  frequent  changes  in  yowv  plan  of  study.  This  is  the  be.setting  sin  of 
youno-  persons.  ‘  No,  take  your  course  wisely,  but  firmly,’  says  Wirt,  ‘  and  hav¬ 
ing  taken  it  hold  upon  it  with  heroic  resolution,  and  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees 
wdl  sink  before  you.  The  whole  empire  of  learning  will  be  at  your  feet,  while 
those  who  set  out  with  you,  but  stopped  to  change  their  plans,  are  yet  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  very  profitable  business  of  changing  their  plans.  Let  your  motto  be, 
Persererando  vinces.  (by  perseverance  thou  shall  conquer.)  Practice  upon  it, 
and  you  will  be  convinced  of  its  value,  by  the  distinguished  eminence  to  which 
it  will  conduct  you.’ . Study  subjects,  rather  than  books;  therefore,  com¬ 

pare  different  authors  on  the  same  subjects  ;  the  statements  of  authors,  with 
information  collected  from  other  sources  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn  by  a  wri¬ 
ter  with  the  rules  of  sound  logic.  ‘Learning,’  says  Feltham,  ‘falls  far  short 
of  wisdom;  nay,  so  far  that  you  scarcely  find  a  greater  fool  than  is  sometimes 

a  mere  scholar.’ . .  1  take  care,’  says  one  of  the  profoundest  and  mo&t 

versatile  scholars  in  England,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  W  arren,  in  his  Law  Studies, 
‘alwav's  to  ascertain  the  value  of  what  1  look  at,  and  if  satisfied  on  that  score, 
I  most  carefully  stow  it  away.  I  pay,  besides,  frequent  visits  to  my  ‘  magazine, 
and  keep  an  inventory  of  at  least  every  thing  importa.nt,  which  I  trequently 
compare  with  my  stores.  It  is,  however,  the  systematic  disposition  and  ar¬ 
rangement  1  adopt,  which  lightens  the  labors  of  memory.  I  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  memory,  when  young;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  considered  rath¬ 
er  defective  on  that  score.’ . ^Dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many  things.  In 

a  celebrated  satire,  (the  Pursuits  of  TAlerature)  much  read  in  ray  youth,  says 
Dr.  duincy,  ‘and  which  I  myself  read  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  counsel  there  addressed  to  young  men,  but,  in  fact,  of  universal  ap¬ 
plication.  I  call  upon  them,  said  the  author,  to  dare  to  be  ignorant  of  many 

thin»Ts;  a  wise  counsel  and  justly  expressed . ;  •  •  good  scheme  of  study 

will^soon  .show  itself  to  be  .such  by  this  one  test,  that  it  will  exclude  as  powerfully 
as  it  will  appropriate;  it  will  be  a  system  of  repulsion  no  less  than  ol  attrac- 
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tion ;  once  thoroughly  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  deep  and  genial  pleas* 
ures  of  one  truly  intellectual  pursuit,  you  will  be  easy  and  indifferent  to  all 
others  that  had  previously  teased  you  with  transient  excitement” — Dr.  Potter: 
Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  15 — 18,  20,21. 

“  In  learning  any  new  thing,  there  should  be  as  little  as  possible  first  proposed 
to  the  mind  at  once.  That  being  understood,  and  fully  raastered.^  proceed 
to  the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown.  This  is  a  slow,  but  safe  and  sure 
way  to  arrive  at  knowledge.  The  mind  will  be  able,  in  this  manner,  to  cope 
with  great  difficulties,  and  prevail  over  them,  with  amazing  and  happy  suc¬ 
cess . Engage  not  the  mind  in  the  intense  pursuit  of  too  many  things 

at  once;  especially,  such  as  have  no  relation  to  one  another.  This  will  be 
ready  to  distract  the  understanding,  and  hinder  it  from  attaining  perfection  in 

any  one  subject  of  study . In  the  pursuit  of  every  valuable  subject  of 

knowledge,  keep  the  end  always  in  your  eye,  and  be  not  diverted  from  it  by 

every  petty  trifle  you  meet  with  in  the  way . Be  not  satisfied  with  a 

mere  knowledge  of  the  best  a.idhors,  that  treat  of  any  subject,  instead  of  ac¬ 
quainting  yourselves  thoroughly  with  the  subject  itseW^—Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  131—133,  72. 


7.  Reading  conjoined  with  Thinking. 

“  Deal  freely  with  every  author  you  read  ;  and  yield  up  your  assent  only  to 

evidence  and  just  reasoning  on  the  subject . In  the  compositions  of  men, 

remember,  you  are  a  man  as  well  as  they  ;  and  it  is  not  their  reason,  but  your 
own,  that  is  given  to  guide  you,  wffien  you  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  .  .  . 
Enter  into  the  sense  and  argument  of  the  authors  you  read  ;  examine  all  their 
proofs,  and  then  judge  of*  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  opinion.  . .  You  will  ac¬ 
quire  by  degrees  a  habit  of  judging  justly,  and  of  reasoning  well,  in  imitation  of 
the  good  writer,  whose  works  you  peruse.  .  .  .  Never  apply  yourself  to  read  any 
human  author,  with  a  determination  beforehand  either  for  or  against  him  ;  nor 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  to  confirm  or  to  oppose  whatso¬ 
ever  he  says ;  but  always  read  with  design  to  lay  your  mind  open  to  truth,  and  to 
embrace  it,  as  vvell  as  to  reject  every  falsehood,  though  it  appears  under  ever 

so^  fair  a  disguise . Never  let  an  unknoicn  word  pass  in  your  reading, 

without  seeking  for  its  meaning.  .  .  And,  indeed,  how  many  volumes  soever 
of  learning  a  man  po.ssesses,  he  is  still  deplorably  poor  in  his  understanding, 
till  he  has  made  these  several  parts  of  learning  his  o  ivn  property^  by  reasoning 
by  Judging  for  himself,  and  remembering  what  he  has  read.— Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  pp.  61,  62,  66,  67,  72,  73. 

“  Says  Locke.  ‘Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  it  is  thinking  that  makes  what  we  read  oursi’  .  .  .  Sa37sDugald  Stew¬ 
art,  ^  nothing,  in  truth,  has  such  a  tendency  to  iceaken,  not  only  the  powers  of 
invention,  but  the  intellectual  powers  in  general,  as  a  habit  of  extensive  and 
various  reading  without  reflection.'^  .  .  .  Accustom  yourself  to  refer  whatever 
you  read  to  the  general  head  to  which  it  belongs,  and  trace  it,  if  a  fact,  to 
the  principle  it  involves  or  illustrates  ;  if  a  principle,  to  the  fcicts  which  it 
produces  or  explains.”— />.  Potter  :  Handbook  for  Readers,  pp.  16.  17,  19. 

“  Reading,  to  be  useful,  should  be  combined  with  reflection.  Books  can  af¬ 
ford  but  little  improvement  to  those  who  do  not  think ' as  icell  as  read . 

Thus  we  see  the  great  necessity  of  reading  with  deliberation ;  and  may  I  not 
add.  that  in  this  respect,  laboring  people,  and  those  whose  pursuits  give  to 
them  almost  constant  engagement,  have  advantages  which  they  are  not  apt  to 
appreciate.  By  reading  at  intervals,  some  portion  of  a  good"  book,  and  then 
carrying  the  matter  with  them  to  their  places  of  business,  as  a  subject  for 
thought  and  conversation,  they  will  soon  discover  that  the  subject  grows  upon 
them  in  interest,  that  their  views  insensibly  become  clearer  and  mor'e  enlarged 
and  that  useful  reflections,  not  suggested  by  the  author,  rise  before  their 
minds.  And  thus  it  is,  that  men  oj  active  pursuits  are  more  apt,  as  cdl  expe 
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rience  testifies^  to  accumulate  useful  knoidedge^  than  those  whose  lives  are  passed 

in  leisure  and  in  the  midst  of  books . Let  me  advise,  then,  that  books 

be  read  deliberately.  The  old  maxim,  that  ‘if  a  thing  be  worth  doing  at  all, 
it  is  worth  doing  wel'.,’  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  reading.  A  book  run  over 
hastily,  is  rarely  understood;  if  not  understood,  it  is  not  rem§mbered  ;  and  if 
not  remembered,  the  time  spent  in  reading  it  is  lost.  .  .  .  By  deep  and  diligent 
meditation,  we  (should)  acquire  something  which  may  truly  be  called  our  own ; 
for,  as  Milton  says  : — who  reads 

‘  Incessantly,  and  to  his  reading  brings  not  > 

A  spirit  and  judgment  equal  or  superior, 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  still  remains, 

Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself.’  ” 

Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science^  pp.  17,  18,  27,  30. 


8.  Social  or  Class  Reading. 


‘  if  three  or  four  persons  agree  to  read  the  same  book,  and  each  brings  his 
own  remarks  upon  it,  at  some  set  hours  appointed  for  conversation,  and  they 
communicate,  mutually,  their  sentiments  on  the  subjects,  and  debate  about  it 
in  a  friendly  manner,  the  practice  will  render  the  reading  of  any  author  more 

abundantly  beneficial  to  every  one  of  them . If  several  persons  engaged 

in  the  same  study,  take  into  their  hands  distinct  treatises  on  one  subject,  and 
appoint  a  season  of  communication  once  a  week,  they  may  inform  each  other 
in  a  brief  manner,  concerning  the  sense,  sentiments  and  method  of  those  several 

authors,  and  thereby  promote  each  other’s  improvement,  &c . Talking 

over  the  things  which  you  have  read  to  your  companions,  on  the  first  proper 
opportunity,  is  a  most  useful  manner  of  review  or  repetition,  in  order  to  fix  them 
upon  the  mind.  Teach  them  to  your  younger  friends,  in  order  to  establish  your 
own  knowledge,  while  you  communicate  it  to  them.” — Dr.  Watts  on  the 
Alind,  pp.  60,  61,  178. 

“  ‘  Company  and  conversation,’  says  Feltham,  ‘are  the  best  instructors  for  a 
noble  nature.’  ‘  An  engagement  and  combating  of  wits.’  says  Erasmus,  ‘  does, 
in  an  extraordinary  manner,  both  show  the  strength  of  geniuses,  rouses  them 
and  augments  them.  If  you  are  in  doubt  of  any  thing,  do  not  be  ashamed  to 
ask,  or,  if  you  have  committed  an  error,  be  corrected.” — Dr.  Potter :  Hand¬ 
book  for  Readers,  p.  19. 

“  Some  books  shoidd  be  read  in  company  with  others,  especially  with  our 
family.  We  never  relish  a  good  book  so  highly  as  when  we  read  it  with  a 

friend  of  congenial  tastes . And  in  this  plan  of  social  reading,  what 

friends  so  proper  as  those  of  our  household  !  What  employment  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  domestic  circle,  than  one  which  causes  the  minds  of  all  to  move 
in  unison,  thus  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  affection,  and  causing  us  to 
associate  with  home,  the  remembrance  of  our  intellectual  pleasures  !  .  .  •  ; 
will  not  be  easy  to  preserve  the  good  old  practice  of  collecting  our  families 
around  the  cheerful  fire,  and  teaching  them  to  relish  early  the  home-bred  de¬ 
lights  of  affection,  and  of  a  commom  intercourse  with  those  best  and  most  im¬ 
proving  visiters,  good  books.  ”  Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science,  pp.  27,  29. 


9.  Re-reading  or  Reviewing. 

% 

“  Pl frequent  review  and  careful  repetition  of  the  things  we  would  learn,  and 
an  abridgment  of  them  in  a  narrow  compass,  has  a  great  influence  to  fix  them 

in  the  memory . Repetition  is  so  very  useful  a  practice,  that  Winemon, 

even  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age,  never  read  a  book  without  making  some 
small  points,  dashes,  or  hooks  in  the  margin,  to  mark  what  parts  of  the  dis¬ 
course  were  proper  for  review  ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  end  of  a  section  or 
chapter,  he  always  shut  his  book,  and  recollected  all  the  sentiments  or  exores- 
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eions  he  had  marked,  so  tSiat  he  could  give  a  tolerable  analysis  and  abstract 
of  every  treatise  he  had  read,  just  after  he  had  finished  it.  Hence  he  became 
so  well  furnished  with  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge.” — Dr.  Watts  on  the  Mind, 
p.  177.  ’ 

“  Strive,  hyfwqiient  reviews,  to  keep  your  knowledge  always  at  command. 
‘  What  booteth,’  says  an  old  writer,  ‘  to  read  much,  which  is  a  weariness  to  the 
flesh  ;  to  meditate  often,  which  is  a  burden  to  the  mind  ;  to  learn  daily,  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  to  seek  for  what  he  hath  learned,  and  per¬ 
haps  then,  especially,  when  he  hath  most  need  thereof?  Without  this,  (re¬ 
viewing)  our  studies  are  but  lost  labor.’  ” — Dr.  Potter :  Handbook  for  Readers, 
p.  20.  ’ 

“  I  would  recommend,  that  when  we  become  acquainted  with  a  truly  good 
book,  we  read  it  often.  Cecil  tells  us  that  he  had  a  ^  shelf  for  tried  books  ; 
books,  which  he  could  never  open  without  being  incited  to  reflection,  and  en¬ 
riched  by  some  new  hint  or  principle.  It  should  be  so  with  all  of  us.  A  few 
books  properly  selected  and  faithfully  read,  woidd  suffice  to  yield  us  more,  both 
of  pleasure  and  profit,  than  any  number,  however  great,  taken  at  random,  and 
read,  as  they  usually  are,  in  a  hurried  and  unreflecting  manner.  A  book,  more¬ 
over,  which  deserves  the  praise  of  being  good,  has  cost  its  author  efforts  which 
cannot  be  appreciated  at  a  single  reading.”— Z>r.  Potter:  Advantages  of  Sci¬ 
ence,  p.  29. 


10.  Reading  connected  with  Writing. 

“For  want  of  retiring  and  writing,  many  a  learned  man  has  lost  several  use¬ 
ful  meditations  of  his  own,  and  could  never  recall  them.  ...  If  a  book  has  no 
index  nor  good  table  of  contents,  it  is  very  useful  to  make  one  as  you  are  read¬ 
ing  it.  ...  It  is  sufficient  in  your  index,  to  take  notice  only  of  those  parts  of 
the  book  which  are  new  to  you,  or  which  you  think  well  written,  and  well 
worthy  of  your  remembrance  or  review.  Shall  I  be  so  free  as  to  assure  my 
younger  friends,  from  my  own  experience,  that  these  methods  of  reading  will 
cost  some  pains  in  the  first  years  of  your  study,  and  especially  in  the  first  au¬ 
thors,  which  you  peruse  in  any  science,  or  on  any  particular  subject  ;  but  the 
profit  will  richly  compensate  the  pains.  And  in  the  following  years  of  life,  af¬ 
ter  you  have  read  a  tew  valuable  books  on  any  special  subject  in  this  manner, 
it  will  be  very  easy  to  read  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  because  you  will  not  usu¬ 
ally  find  very  much  new  matter  in  them,  which  you  have  not  already  examin¬ 
ed.  If  the  writer  be  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellencies  or  defects  in  his 
style  or  manner  of  writing,  make  just  observations  upon  this  also  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  ornaments  you  find  there,  or  whatever  blemishes  occur  in  the  language 
or  manner  of  the  writer,  you  may  make  just  remarks  upon  them.  And  remem¬ 
ber,  that  one  book,  read  over  in  this  manner,  with  ail  this  laborious  meditation, 
will  tend  more  to  enrich  your  understanding,  than  skimming  over  the  surface 

of  twenty . It  is  useful  to  note  down  matters  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  and 

take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  resolved  either  by  persons  or  books.  .  .  . 
Lawyers  and  Divines  write  d^own  short  notes  or  hints  of  the  principal  heads  of 
what  they  desire  to  commit  to  memory,  in  order  to  preach  or  plead.  .  .  .  The 

art  of  short  hand  is  of  excellent  use  for  this,  as  well  as  other  purposes . 

Those  who  scarcely  ever  take  a  pen  in  their  hands  to  write  short  notes  or  hints 
of  what  they  are  to  learn,  need  a  double  degree  of  power  to  retain  or  recollect 
what  they  read  or  hear.” — Dr.  Watts  dn  the  Mind,  pp.  42,  64,  65,  72,  178. 

“Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  philosopher,  who  wishes  to  distinguish  himself  by 
his  discoveries,  that  writing  affords  an  usefid  instrament  of  .study.  Important 
assistance  may  be  derived  from  it  by  all  those  who  wish  to  impress  on  their 
minds  the  investigations  which  occur  to  them  in  the  course  of  their  readin<^.^^ 
— Dugald  Stuart :  Philos,  of  the  Mind,  Vol.  1,  p.  3  i2. 

“  Seek  opportunities  to  write  and  converse  on  subjects  about  which  you 
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read.  ^  Heading'^  says  Bacon,  ‘maketh  ^  man,  co7i/ere7?ce,  a  rcarfy  man, 
and  writing^  an  exact  man.’  ^^—Dr.  Potter :  Hand  Book,  f  c.,  p.  19. 

“I  add  one  more  suggestion  in  the  words  of  another.  Young  persons 
especially,  will  pardon  the  suggestion,  that  in  no  way,  perhaps,  can  Their  store 
of  applicable  knowledge  be  more  certainly,  though  at  first  almost  imperceptibly, 
increased,  than  by  habitually  reading  with  a  pen  in  the  hand.  There  is  much 
good  sense  in  these  doggerel  verses,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  no  ordinary 
thinker.” 


“  In  reading  authors,  when  you  find 
Bright  passages  that  strike  your  mind, 

And  which,  perhaps,  you  may  have  reason 
To  think  on  at  another  season. 

Be  not  contented  with  the  sight. 

But  take  them  down  in  black  and  white  ; 

Such  a  respect  is  wisely  shown, 

As  makes  another's  sense  one's  own.'  " 

Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science,  p.  30. 


11.  Method  of  Reading — General  Hints  and  Directions. 

“  Books  of  importance  of  any  kind,  and  especially  complete  treatises  on 
any  subject,  should  be  first  read  in  a  more  general  and  cursory  manner,  to 
learn  a  little  what  the  treatise  promises,  and  what  you  may  expect  from  the 
writer’s  manner  and  skill.  Arid  for  this  end,  I  would  advise  always,  that  the 
preface  be  read,  and  a*  survey  taken  of  the  table  of  contents,  if  there  be  one, 
before  this  first  survey  of'the  book.  By  this  means,  you  will  not  only  be  better 
fitted  to  give  the  book  the  first  reading,  but  you  will  be  much  assisted  in  your 
second  perusal,  which  should  be  done  with  greater  attention  and  deliberation  ; 
and  you  will  learn  with  more  ease  and  readiness  what  the  author  pretends  to 
teach.  In  your  reading,  mark  what  is  new  or  unknown  to  you  before ;  and 

review  those  chapters,  pages,  or  paragraphs . Other  things,  also,  of  the 

like  nature  may  be  usefully  practiced  with  regard  to  the  authors  which  you 
read.  If  the  method  of  a  book  he  irregular,  reduce  it  into  form  by  a  little 
analysis  of  your  own,  or  by  hints  in  the  margin ;  if  those  things  are  heaped 
together  which  should  be  separated,  you  may  wisely  distinguish  and  divide 
them.  If  several  things  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  scattered  up  and 
down  separately  through  the  treatise,  you  may  bring  them  all  to  one  view, 
by  references  ;  or  if  the  matter  of  a  book  be  really  valuable  and  deserving,  you 
may  throw  it  into  a  better  method,  reduce  it  to  a  more  logical  scheme,  or 
abridge  it  into  a  lesser  form.  All  these  practices  will  have  a  tendency  both  to 
advance  your  skill  in  logic  and  method,  to  improve  your  judgment  in  general, 
and  to  give  you  a  fuller  survey  of  that  subject  in  particular.  When  you  have 
finished  the  treatise,  with  all  vour  observations  upon  it,  recollect  and  determine 
what  real  improvements  you  have  made  by  reading  that  author.  .  .  .  Endeavor 
to  apply  every  speculative  study,  as  far  as  possible,  to  some  practical  use, 
that  both  yourself  and  others  may  be  the  better  for  lY.” — Dr.  Watts,  np. 
59,  64,  139. 

‘‘Always  have  some  useful  and  pleasant  book  ready  to  take  up  in  ‘odd- 
ends’  of  time.  A  good  part  of  life  will  otherwise  be  wasted.  ‘  There  is,’  says 
W yttenbach,  ‘  no  business,  no  avocation  whatever,  which  will  not  permit 
a  man  who  has  an  inclination  to  give  a  little  time  every  day  to  the  studies  of 

his  youth . Be  not  alarmed  because  so  many  books  are  recommended. 

They  are  not  all  to  be  read  at  once,  nor  in  a  short  time.  ‘  Some  travelers,^ 
says  Bishop  Hall,  ‘  have  more  shrunk  at  the  map  than  at  the  way  ;  between 
both,  how  many  stand  still  with  their  arms  folded.’ ;«  •  •  •  Do  not  attempt  to 
reaa  much  or  fast.  ‘To  call  him  well  read,  who  reads  m,any  authors,^  says 
Shaftsbury,  ‘  is  improper.’  ‘  It  does  not  matter,’  says  Seneca,  ‘  how  many,  but 

how  good  books  you  have.’ . Endeavor  to  find  opportunities  to  use  your 

knowledge,  and  applv  it  in  practice.  ‘  They  proceed  right  well  in  all  know- 

15. 
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ledge,’  says  Bacon,  ^  which  do  couple  study  with  their  practice,  and  do  not 
first  study  altogether,  and  then  practice  altogether.” — Dr.  Potter:  Hand 
Book.,  (^c.,  pp.  16,  20. 

“How  SHOULD  WE  Read ?  First,  thoughtfully  and  critically;  secondly, 
in  company  with  a  friend  or  with  our  family ;  thirdly,  repeatedly ;  fourthly, 
with  pen  in  hand.”- — Dr.  Potter :  Advantages  of  Science^  p.  31. 


12.  Effects  op  Books — Influence  op  Authors. 

“  Wherefore  should  not  the  literary  character  be  associated  in  utility  or 

glory  with  the  other  professional  classes  of  society? . The  commercial 

prosperity  of  a  nation  inspires  no  renovation  in  mankind ;  nor  will  its  military 
power  with  their  affection.  There  is  an  interchange  of  opinions,  as  well  as  of 
spices  and  specie,  which  induces  nations  to  esteem  each  other ;  and  there  is 
a  glorious  succession  of  authors,  as  well  as  of  seamen  and  soldiers,  forever 
standing  before  the  eyes  of  the  universe.  It  is  by  our  authors  that  foreigners 

have  been  taught  to  subdue  their  own  prejudices . The  small  cities 

of  Athens  and  of  Florence  will  perpetually  attest  the  influence  of  the  literary 
character  over  other  nations ;  the  one  received  the  tributes  of  the  mistress 
of  the  universe,  when  the  Romans  sent  their  youth  to  be  educated  at  Athens ; 
while  the  other,  at  the  revival  of  letters,  beheld  every  polished  European 

crowding  to  its  little  court . Those  who  govern  a  nation,  cannot  at  the 

same  time  enlighten  them ; — authors  stand  between  -the  governors  and  the 

governed . The  single  thought  of  a  man  of  genius  has  sometimes 

changed  the  dispositions  of  a  people,  and  even  of  an  age . When  Locke 

and  Montesquieu  appeared,  the  old  systems  of  government  were  reviewed ; 
the  principles  of  legislation  were  developed ;  and  many  changes  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  are  still  to  succeed . Observe  the  influence  of  authors  in 

forming  the  character  of  men,  where  the  solitary  man  of  genius  stamps  his  own 
on  a  people.  The  habits,  the  precepts,  &c.,  of  Dr.  Franklin  imprinted  them¬ 
selves  on  his  Americans ;  while  the  elegant  tastes  of  Sir  William  Jones  could 
inspire  the  servants  of  a  commercial  corporation  to  open  new  and  vast  sources 

of  knowledge . While  Britain  retains  her  awful  situation  among  the 

nations  of  Europe,  the  ‘Sylva’  of  Evelyn  will  endure  with  her  triumphant 
oaks.  In  the  third  edition  of  that  work,  the  heart  of  the  patriot  exults  at 
its  results.  He  tells  Charles  I.  ‘  how  many  millions  of  timber  trees,  besides 
requisite  others,  have  been  propagated  and  planted  at  the  instigation.,  and  by  the 
sole  direction  of  this  work.  It  was  an  author  in  his  studious  retreat,  who, 
casting  a  prophetic  eye  on  the  age  we  live  in,  secured  the  late  victories  of  our 
naval  sovereignty.  Inquire  at  the  Admiralty  how  the  fleets  of  Nelson  have 
been  constructed,  and  they  can  tell  you  that  it  was  with  the  oaks  which  the 

genius  of  Evelyn  planted . The  same  character  existed  in  France,  where 

De  Lerres,  in  1599,  composed  a  work  on  the  cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  in 
reference  to  the  art  of  raising  silk-worms.  He  taught  his  fellow-citizens  to 

convert  a  leaf  into  silk,  and  silk  to  become  the  representative  of  gold . A 

work  in  France,  under  the  title  of  ‘  L’Ami  des  Hommes,’  first  spread  there 
a  general  passion  for  agricultural  pursuits ;  and  although  the  national  ardor 
carried  all  to  excess,  yet  marshes  were  drained,  and  waste  lands  inclosed.  .  .  . 
The  commercial  world  owes  to  two  retired  philosophers,  in  the  solitude  ot 
their  study,  Locke  and  Smith,  those  principles  which  dignify  trade  into  a 
liberal  pursuit,  and  connect  it  with  the  happiness  of  a  people.  ...  In  the  history 
of  genius,  there  is  no  chronology,  for  to  us  everything  it  has  done  is  present ; 

and  the  earliest  attempt  is  connected  with  the  most  recent . My  learned 

and  reflecting  friend,  (Sharon  Turner,  Esq.,)  whose  original  researches  have 
enriched  our  national  history,  has  thus  observed  on  the  character  of  Wicklifle : 
— ‘  To  complete  our  idea  of  the  importance  of  Wicklifle,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add,  that  as  his  writings  made  John  Huss  the  Reformer  of  Bohemia,  so  the 
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writings  of  John  Huss  led  Martin  Luther  to  be  the  Reformer  of  Germany;  so 
extensive  and  so  incalculable  are  the  consequences  which  sometimes  follow 
Irom  human  actions.’  Our  historian  has  accompanied  this,  by  givino-  the  very 
feelings  of  Luther  in  early  life  on  his  first  perusal  of  the  works  of  John  Huss  ; 
we  see  the  spark  of  creation  caught  at  the  moment ;  a  striking  influence  of  the 

generation  of  character  !  Thus  a  father-spirit  has  many  sons” . Such  are 

the  great  lights  of  the  world,’  by  whom  the  torch  of  knowledge  has  been  suc¬ 
cessively  seized,  and  transmitted  from  one  to  the  other.  .  .  The  torch  of 

genii^  is  perpetually  transferred  from  hand  to  hand  amidst  this  fleeting  scene.” 

D^IsraeWs  Literary  Character^  <^c. ;  Alexandrian  edition^  pp.  444,  446. 

13.  Early  Reading —First  Studies. 

1  he  serious  caution  and  conscientious  watchfulness  to  be  exercised  by  parents 
and  friends,  in  the  selection  of  books  for  the  young,  and  for  those  who  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  reading,  (on  the  raind-s  of  both  which  classes,  vivid 
and  permanent,  and  therefore  most  important  impressions  will  necessarily 
be  produced  bjr  the  authors  recommended,)  are  forcibly  suggested  by  the 
illustrations  which  follow.  The  practical  teachings  of  these  examples  make 
it  proper  that  they  should  have  the  place  of  emphasis  and  chief  effect,  at  the 
close  of  our  collations. 

The  first  studies  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  genius,  and  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  sensibly  influenced  its  productions.  Often  have  the  first  impres¬ 
sions  stamped  a  character  on  the  mind  adapted  to  receive  one,  as  often  the 

first  step  into  life  has  determined  its  walk . An  early  attachment  to  the 

works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  produced  in  Johnson  an  excessive  admiration  of 
that  Latinized  English,  which  violated  the  native  graces  of  the  language. 
The  first  studies  of  Rembrandt  affected  his  after  labors;  that  peculiarity” of 
shadow  which  marks  all  his  pictures,  originated  in  the  circumstance  of  his 
father’s  mill  receiving  light  from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  which  habituated 
that  artist  afterwards  to  view  all  objects  as  if  seen  in  that  magical  light. 
When  Pope  was  a  child,  he  found  in  his  mother’s  closet  a  srnairiibrary  ot 
mystical  devotion ;  but  it  was  not  suspected  till  the  fact  was  discovered,  that 
the  effusions  of  love  and  religion  poured  forth  in  his  Eloisa,  were  derived  from 
the  seraphic  raptures  of  those  erotic  mystics,  who  to  the  last  retained  a  place 
in  his  library  among  the  classical  bards  of  antiquity.  The  accidental  perusal 
of  Q,uintus  Curtius  first  made  Boyle  ‘  in  love  with  other  than  pedantic  books, 
and  conjured  up  in  him,’  as  he  expresses  it,  ‘  an  unsatisfied  appetite  of  know¬ 
ledge  ;  so  that  he  thought  he  owed  more  to  Q.uintus  Curtius  than  did  Alex¬ 
ander.’  From  the  perusal  of  Rycaut’s  folio  of  Turkish  history  in  childliood, 
the  noble  and  impassioned  bard  of  our  times,  (Lord  Byron,)  retained  those 
indelible  impressions  which  gave  life  and  motion  to  the  ‘  Giaour,  the  Corsair 

and  Alp.’  A  voyage  to  the  country  produced  the  scenery . The  influence 

of  first  studies,  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  genius,  is  a  moral  phenom¬ 
enon,  which  has  not  sufficiently  attracted  our  notice.  Dr.  Franklin  acquaints 
us  that  when  young  and  wanting  books,  he  accidentally  found  De  P’oe’s 
‘  Essay  on  Projects,’  from  which  work  impressions  were  derived  which  after¬ 
wards  influenced  some  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life . Such  is  the 

influence  through  life  of  those  first  unobserved  impressions  on  the  character 
of  genius,  which  every  author  has  not  recorded.”  Such,  too,  in  a  greater  or 
^  decree,  is  the  influence  of  first  impressions  on  all  minds.  As  the  impres¬ 
sions  can  never  be  obliterated,  the  influence  is  to  last  forever. — See  D'‘ Israeli’s 
Literary  Character^  d^c.  ;  Alexandrian  edition^  p.  412. 

14.  Hints  to  Young  Ladies  as  to  What  to  Read  and  How  to  Read. 

“Think,  my  dear  young  friends,  of  the  difference  that  is  made  in  the 
character  of  a  human  being,  simply  by  reading.  Compare  an  Irish  girl 
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who  comes  to  this  country  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  has  never  been  taught  to 
read,  with  one  of  your  own  countrywomen  in  the  humblest  condition,  of  the 
same  age,  who  loves  to  read,  and  who  has  read  the  books  within  her  reach ! 

. Books  are  the  best  property  of  the  rich ;  think  what  they  are  to 

the  poor  who  really  love  them.  Compare  the  pampered  boy,  who  cares  for 
nothing  so  much  as  the  indulgence  of  his  sensual  appetites,  fretting  over  a 
table  spread  luxuriously,  to  a  little  fellow  who,  coming  from  the  district- 
school,  with  his  empty  luncheon  basket,  snatches  his  Robinson  Crusoe  from 
the  shelf;  and,  while  his  half  frozen  toes  are  warming,  devours  it,  forgetful 

of  every  evil  in  life . It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  at  the  humble 

home  of  a  revolutionary  soldier — a  pensioner.  I  found  his  wife  reading.  Her 
eight  children  are  dispersed  south  and  west,  and  the  old  pair  are  left  alone. 
They  live  far  away  from  the  village,  and  hardly  put  their  heads  out  of 
doors  from  November  till  March,  I  involuntarily  expressed  my  sympathy 
in  their  solitary  condition.  *  Oh,’  replied  the  old  lady  most  cheerily,  ‘  I  have 
company — books,  the  best  of  company  !’ . Think  over  your  acquaint¬ 

ance,  my  young  friends  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  find  among  them  some  old  per¬ 
son,  some  invalid,  some  one  cut  off  from  social  pleasures,  to  whom  life 
would  be  a  tedious  burden,  if  it  were  not  for  books.  ....  If  there  is  a  real 
love  of  books,  there  is  hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  knowledge  that  may 
be  acquired  from  them  without  the  aid  of  instructors,  schools,  or  colleges.  .  .  . 
A  love  for  reading  is  with  some  merely  the  keen  appetite  of  a  superior  mind. 
It  would  be  felt  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  But  these  are  the  few 
— the  gifted.  With  most  persons,  the  taste  for  reading  must  be  cultivated. 
I  believe  there  is  no  habit  easier  to  form.  Intelligent  children,  who  live  in 
reading  families,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  fond  of  reading  as  soon  as 

they  can  read  with  facility . But,  if  you  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 

not  to  acquire  this  habit  of  reading  early,  form  it  now  for  yourself.  If  you 
are  not  capable  of  selecting  your  own  books,  take  the  advice  of  some  friend 
who  ktfows  the  wants  of  your  mind.  Resolve  to  devote  a  portion  of  every 
day,  for  a  year  to  come,  to  reading;  and  then,  if  you  forget  your  resolu¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  signify.  The  love  of  reading  will,  by  that  time,  surely  take 
the  place  of  the  duty,  and  do  your  mind  vastly  more  good. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  general  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  books, 
because  so  much  depends  on  the  character,  opportunities,  and  leisure  of  the 

individual . It  would  be  too  painful  for  me  to  believe  that  there  is  one 

among  you,  to  wffiom  it  is  necessary  to  say,  ‘  Regard  the  bible  as  the  first 
and  best  of  books.’  But  I  fear,  my  young  friends,  that  you  read  the  bible 
much  less  than  you  should.  The  multitude  of  religious  books  and  tracts 
have,  in  some  measure,  superseded  it.  You  are  attracted  by  a  story,  and, 
to  get  a  little  pure  gold  you  receive  a  great  deal  of  dross.  Many  of  these 
books,  I  know,  derive  their  spirit  from  the  bible ;  many  of  them  are  useful 
and  delightful ;  but  let  them  take  a  subordinate  place,  and  not  encroach  on 
the  time  you  have  to  give  to  the  reading  of  the  bible.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to 
drink  from  the  stream  which  is  imbued  with  much  earthy  material,  when 
you  can  go  to  the  pure  fountain . You  will  find  your  pleasure  in  read¬ 

ing  the  bible  incalculably  increased,  if  you  will  read  it  not  only  with  a 
spirit  submissive  to  its  Divine  instruction,  but  with  your  mind  awakened, 
and  eager  to  understand  it.  There  are  Dictionaries  of  the  Bible  that  ex¬ 
plain  what  is  obscure ;  there  are  books  that  will  give  you  much  light  upon 
the  history,  customs,  and  modes  of  life  among  the  Jews.  There  are  others 

that  explain  the  prophecies,  and  show  you  their  fulfillment . If  you 

can  read  but  few  books,  be  sure  that  the  history  of  your  own  country  is 
among  them.  Make  yourself  acquainted  thoroughly  with  its  institutions, 
its  past  and  present  condition,  its  extent,  climate,  laws,  productions,  and 
commerce.  All  these  subjects  come  within  our  own  sphere — they  may  be 
called  domestic  matters.  Think  you,  if  a  woman  was  well  instructed,  well 
read  on  these  topics,  she  would  be  as  incapable  of  business,  and  therefore 
as  dependent  as  she  now  is?  ...  .  Next  tdthe  history  and  condition  of  your 
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own  country,  it  is  important  that,  you  acquaint  yourselves  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  countries  whence  your  ancestors  came.  Then  you 
will  be  able  to  compare  your  country  with  other  countries,  your  own  times 
with  preceding  ages.  Thus  informed,  you  will  not  fall  into  the  common 
national  vanity  of  fancying  all  knowledge,  all  virtue,  and  all  progress,  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  United  States;  nor  into  a  worse  error,  a  culpable°ignorance 
of  the  advantages  of  your  own  country,  and  insensibility  to  them.  .  You 
will  find  well  written  and  authentic  travels  a  very  improving  and  delightful 
kind  of  reading.  You  may  lack  money  and  opportunity  to  travel  twenty 
miles  from  home,  when  for  one  or  two  dollars  you  may  buy  a  book  that  will 
take  you.  with  a  well-instructed  and  all-observing  companion,  half  over  the 
world.  Or,  if  you  cannot  expend  the  cost  of  The  book,  you  may  get  it 
from  a  society,  or  district-library;  or,  borrow  it  from  some  kindly  disposed 
person . Good  biographies  are  very  improving  books.  The  ex¬ 

perience  of  others  will  often  suggest  models,  advice,  and  reproof,  that  comes 

in  the  most  inoffensive  form . Every  well  educated  young  person  who 

has  leisure  for  reading,  should  be  well  versed  in  English  literature . In 

the  wide  department  of  fictitious  writing,  let  your  consciences  restrain  and 

direct  your  inclination,  and  rectify  your  taste . When  our  Saviour 

emplojmd  fiction  in  the  parables  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  the  good 
Samaritan,  it  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  to  an  important  truth,  a  form  that  should 
be  universally  interesting  and  touching.  Few  will  object  to  your  reading 
such  fictitious  writings  as  do  good  to  your  hearts ;  and  while  you  have 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Sitott’s,  and  Miss  Edgeworth’s,  you  have  no  excuse 
for  reading  the  profligate  and  romantic  novels  of  the  last  century,  or  the  no 
less  profligate  and  far  more  insidious  romances  of  the  present  day. 

“  Next  to  ‘what  to  read,’  comes  the  great  question  ‘  how  to  read,’  and  I 

am  not  sure  the  last  is  not  the  weightier  of  the  two . No  book  will 

improve  you  which  does  not  make  you  think;  which  does  not  make  your 
own  mind  work.  This  is  as  certain  as  that  the  mill  is  not  improved  by  the 
corn  that  passes  through  it,  or  that  the  purse  is  none  the  richer  for  the  money 
that  has  been  in  it . When  you  read,  do  not  take  for  granted^  be¬ 

lieving,  with  ignorant  credulity,  whatever  you  see  stated  in  a  boqk.  Re¬ 
member  an  author  is  but  one  witness,  and  often  a  very  fallible  one.  Pause 
in  3mur  reading,  reflect,  compare  what  the  writer  tells  you  with  what  you 
have  learned  from  other  sources  on  the  subject,  and,  above  all,  use  your 

own  judgment  independently,  not  presumjituously . Knowing  how 

short  and  precious  time  is,  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  your  books 
than  eager  to  read  a  great  many.  When  you  dc  read,  read  thoroughly  and 

understand ingly . It  is  a  good  practice  to  talk  about  a  book  you  have 

just  read ;  not  to  display  your  knowledge,  for  this  is  pedantry  or  something 
worse ;  but  to  make  5mur  reading  a  social  blessing  by  communicating 
liberally  to  those  in  your  family  circle,  who  may  have  less  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  reading  than  you  have.  You  may  often,  too,  by  the  superior 
knowledge  of  a  friend,  correct  the  false  impressions  you  have  received.  Or, 
your  friend  may  have  read  the  same  book,  and  then  it  is  a  delightful  point 
of  sympathy . One  word  before  I  close  this  subject,  as  to  the  preserva¬ 

tion  of  jmur  books.  If  you  love  them,  you  will  respect  them,  and  unless  3’ou 
are  incorrigibly  slovenly  and  careless,  you  will  not  break  off’ the  covers,  soil 

the  leaves,  and  dog-ear  the  corners . There  is  a  common  and  offensive 

habit  destructive  to  books,  which  we  should  not  presume  to  caution  any 
educating  little  girl  against,  if  we  had  not  seen  it  practiced  by  educated 

men.  This  is  wetting  the  fingers  to  turn  over  the  leaves . Surely  this 

should  not  be.  When  you  borrow  a  book,  put  a  cover  on  it  before  you  read 
it.  Use  it  with  clean  hands.  Never  lay  it  down  on  the  face,  nor  where  it 
is  exposed  to  be  knocked  down  by  the  next  passer-by.  Do  not  readily  yield 
to  any  one’s  request  to  lend  it  again,  but  return  it  promptly  and  punctually 
Perform  the  borrower’s  duty  strictly,  and  Heaven  bless  you  with  libera 
lenders.” — Miss  C.  M.  Sedgwick :  Means  and  Ends. 
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Plan  of  Reading  recommended  by  Thomas  S.  Grimke. 

1.  Before  I  commenced  an  author,  I  made  myself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
tohole  scheme  of  his  work,  (if  a  table  of  contents  and  chapters  enabled  me  to 
do  so.)  of  the  character  of  his  whole  system,  of  the  principles  on  which  he 
had  separated  and  arranged  the  parts,  and  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  whole.  2.  1  then  studied  the  author  in  the  followinor  manner.  After 

o 

reading  the  first  sentence,  I  meditiited  on  it,  developing  the  author’s  thought, 
as  well  as  I  was  able  ;  and  reducing  the  whole,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  a 
single,  distinct,  concise  expression.  1  then  read  the  second  sentence,  and 
did  the  same :  and  next  compared  the  two  sentences  together,  meditating 
on  them,  and  gathering  out  of  them  their  substance.  Thus  I  went  through 
the  paragraph,  and  then  reflected  on  the  whole,  until  I  had  reduced  it  to  a 
single  sentence,  containing  its  essence.  1  then  studied  the  next  paragraph  in 
like  manner:  and  having  finished  it.  1  compared  the  two  together,  and  gathered 
out  of  them  their  substance.  The  same  plan  was  followed  in  the  comparison 
of  sections  with  sections,  chapters  with  chapters,  books  with  books,  until  the 
author  was  finished.  This  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  an  exceedingly  tedious 
process ;  but  any  one,  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  mind,  knows  the 
wonderful  facility  that  would  soon  be  acquired  by  a  faithful,  patient  adherence 
to  this  mode  of  study,  even  through  a  single  chapter.  8.  A  third  rule  was  to 
pass  nothing  unexamined,  nothing  without  reflection,  whether  in  poetry  or  fic¬ 
tion,  history  or  travels,  politics,  philosophy,  or  religion.  Gratitude  will  not 
allow  me  to  pass  unnoticed  the  vast  advantages  d(a*ived  from  a  humble, 
patient,  thanklul  perusal  of  Watts’  admirable  book  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Nor  ought  I  to  omit  the  three  rules  of  Professor  W^hitaker,  of 
Cambridge,  given  to  John  Boyse,  one  of  the  eminent  translators  of  the  Bible 
in  the  time  of  James  the  1st,  to  study  chiefly  standing  or  walking,  never  to 
study  at  a  window,  and  not  to  go  to  bed,  on  any  account,  with  cold  feet. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  a  course  of  study  is  confined  to  the  period  of 
youth,  and  that  when  a  young  man  has  left  school  or  college,  he  has  finished 
his  education,  and  has  nothing  to  study  but  his  profession.  In  truth  he  has 
done  little  more  than  treasure  up  some  of  the  important  materials,  and  acquire 
the  elementary  habits  and  discipline,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  continued 
improvement  of  his  mind.  If  he  expects  to  be  a  scholar,  not  in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  in  a  far  higher  and  nobler  sense,  as  a  Christian,  patriot, 
philanthropist,  and  public  servant,  in  the  state  or  national  councils,  in  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  institutions ;  if  he  means  to  be  distinguished  for  his 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  spirit  of  usefulness,  for  just  principles,  enlarged  views, 
dignified  sentiments  and  liberal  feelings,  for  sound  thinking,  and  clear, 
close  reasoning,  let  him  be  assured  that  he  has  done  little  more  than  Iqiy  the 
foundations,  in  the  school,  or  even  in  the  college,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty. 
He  rnust  make  up  his  mind  to  be  a  devoted  student,  in  spite  of  his  professional 
engagements,  for  ten  years  at  least ;  until  he  shall  have  been  able  to  deepen 
and  strengthen,  and  enlarge,  and  elevate  his  mind,  so  as  to  fit  himself  for 
solid,  honorable,  permanent  usefulness.  Let  him  remember,  that  the  school 
only  prepares  the  youth  to  enter  on  the  course  of  study,  appropriate  to  the 
young'  man :  and  that  the  college  only  enables  the  young  man  to  enter  on  the 
course  of  study  appropriate  to  the  man.  Manhood  has  its  appropriate  course 
of  study,  and  the  difference  between  men  arises  very  much  from  their  selec¬ 
tion  and  pursuit  of  a  right  course  of  study.  Many  fine  minds,  capable  of 
enlarged  and  durable  improvement  and  usefulness,  are  lost  every  year  to  the 
community,  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  to  the  country  they  are  bound  to  serve, 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  humanity,  justice  and  literature :  because  they  have 
failed  in  this  great  duty,  they  have  neglected  the  course  of  study,  appropriate 
to  manhood.  And  here  let  it  be  remarked,  that  the  true  student  never  con¬ 
siders  how  much  he  reads,  but  rather  how  little,  and  only  what  and  how  he 
reads. —  Grimke  on  Science,  Education,  and  Literature,  p.p.  54-56. 
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FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AS  PART  OF  EDUCATION. 


LETTER  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ROBERT,  (EARL  OP  LEICESTER). 

This  letter  originally  appeared  in  a  little  volume  entitled  “  In¬ 
structions  for  Travelers,  by  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
and  Secretary  Davison,  1633.”  It  was  written  in  1578,  probably 
on  the  application  of  his  brother  Robert,  about  to  set  out  on  his 
travels,  who  had  been  urged  by  his  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  at 
that  time  Lord  Deputy  to  the  Queen  for  Ireland,  “  to  look  to  the 
practice  of  your  most  loving  brother*  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer-  . 
cises,  studies  and  actions.  Seek  the  knowledge  of  the  estate  of 
every  prince,  court,  and  city  you  pass  through.  Address  yourself 
to  the  company,  to  learn  this  of  the  elder  sort,  and  yet  neglect  not 
the  younger.  By  one  you  shall  gather  learning,  wisdom,  and 
knowledge ;  by  the  other,  acquaintance,  languages  and  exercise.” 

Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whose  act  and  words  on  the  fatal  field  of 
Zutphen,  to  the  poor  wounded  soldier  who,  as  he  was  borne  by  on 
a  litter,  cast  a  longing  look  on  a  bottle  of  wine  which  the  wound¬ 
ed  knight  was  putting  to  his  own  lips — “  Poor  fellow  !  thy 
necessity  seems  greater  than  mine,”  and  pushed  the  bottle  towards 
hi,n_has  outlived  the  memory  of  his  ‘  Defense  of  Poesy,’  or  his 
‘  Arcadia,’  and  all  but  the  traditions  of  his  many  personal  and  in¬ 
tellectual  accomplishments,  was  born  November  29,  1554,  at  Pens- 
hurst,  and  died,  as  above  intimated,  from  the  wound  received  at 
Zutphen,  October  16,  1586,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  “  the  idol 
of  his  times— the  soldier’s,  scholar’s,  courtier’s  eye,  tongue,  and 
word.”  His  dying  words  to  his  brother  were  :  ‘  Love  my  memory, 
cherish  my  friends.  But  above  all,  govern  your  will^  and  aftections 
by  the  will  and  word  of  your  Creator,  in  me  beholding  the  end  of 
this  world  with  all  her  vanities.’  In  his  own  travels,  which  occu¬ 
pied  three  years,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  studies,  exercises  and 
society  for  which  each  city  had  special  opportunities,  at  Vienna, 
to  horsemanship  ;  at  Padua,  to  geometry  and  astronomy,  for  which 
the  University  was  then  famous ;  at  Frankfort  he  cultivated  th.e  sor 
ciety  of  Hubert  Languet,  and  at  V enice,  of  Tasso. 
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LETTER  OF  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  ON  TRAVEL. 


Mr  GOOD  BROTHER, 

You  have  thought  unkindness  in  me  that  I  have  not  written 
oftener  unto  you,  and  have  desired  I  should  write  unto  you  some¬ 
thing  of  my  opinion  touching  your  travels ;  you  being  persuaded 
my  expel ience  thereunto  be  something,  which  I  must  needs  con¬ 
fess,  but  not  as  you  take  it ;  for  you  think  my  experience  grows 
from  the  good  things  which  I  have  learned ;  but  I  know  the  only 
experience  which  I  have  gotten,  is  to  find  how  much  I  might  liave  • 
learned,  and  how  much  indeed  I  have  missed,  for  want  of  directino* 
my  course  to  the  right  end,  and  by  the  right  means.  I  think  you 
liave  read  Aristotle’s  Ethics  ;  if  you  have,  you  know  it  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  foundation  of  all  his  works,  the  end  to  which  every  man 
doth  and  ought  to  bend  his  greatest  and  smallest  actions.  I  am 
sure  you  have  imprinted  in  your  mind  the  scope  and  mark  you 
mean  by  your  pains  to  shoot  at :  for  if  you  should  travel  but  to 
travel,  or  to  say  you  had  traveled,  certainly  you  should  prove  a  pil- 
•grim  to  no  purpose.  But  I  presume  so  well  of  you,  that  though  a 
gieat  number  of  us  never  thought  in  ourselves  why  we  went,  but 
a  certain  tickling  humor  to  do  as  other  men  had  done,  you  purpose, 
being  a  gentleman  born,  to  furnish  yourself  with  the  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  may  be  serviceable  for  your  country  and  calhng ; 
which  certainly  stands  not  in  the  change  of  air,  for  the  warmest 
sun  makes  not  a  wise  man  ;  no,  nor  in  learning  languages,  although 
they  be  of  serviceable  use,  for  words  are  but  words  in  what  lan¬ 
guage  soever  they  be,  and  much  less  in  that  all  of  us  come  home 
full  of  disguisements,  not  only  of  apparel,  but  of  our  countenances, 
as  though  the  credit  of  a  traveler  stood  all  upon  his  outside ;  but 
in  the  right  informing  your  mind  with  those  things  which  are  most 
notable  in  those  places  which  you  come  unto. 

Ot  which  as  the  one  kind  is  so  vain,  as  I  think  ere  it  be  long, 
like  the  mountebanks  in  Italy,  we  travelers  shall  be  made  sport  of 
in  comedies;  so  may  I  justly  say,  who  rightly  travels  with  the  eye 
of  Ulysses,  doth  take  one  of  the  most  excellent  ways  of  worldly 
wisdom.  For  hard  sure  it  is  to  know  England,  without  you  know 
It  by  comparing  it  with  some  other  country,  no  more  than  a  man 
can  know  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  without  seeing  him  well 
matched.  For  you,  that  are  a  logician,  know,  that  as  greatness  of 
itself  IS  a  quantity,  so  jet  the  judgment  of  it,  as  of  mighty  riches 
and  all  other  strengths,  stands  in  the  predicament  of  relation ;  so 
that  you  can  not  tell  what  the  Queen  of  England  is  able  to  do 
defensively  or  offensively,  but  through  knowing  what  they  are  able 
to  do  with  whom  she  is  to  be  matched.  This,  therefore,  is  one 
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notable  use  of  travelers,  which  stands  in  the  mind  and  correlative 
knowledge  of  things,  in  which  kind  comes  in  the  knowledo-e  of  all 
leagues  betwixt  prince  and  prince ;  the  topographical  description 
of  each  country ;  how  the  one  lies  by  situation  to  hurt  or  help  the 
other ;  how  they  are  to  the  sea,  well  harbored  or  not ;  how  stored 
with  ships ;  how  with  revenue ;  how  with  fortification  and  garri¬ 
sons  ;  how  the  people,  warlike,  trained,  or  kept  under,  with  many 
other  such  considerations,  which  as  they  confusedly  come  into  my 
mind,  so  I,  for  want  of  leisure,  hastily  set  them  down;  but  these 
things,  as  I  have  said,  are  of  the  first  kind. 

The  other  kind  of  knowledge  is  of  them  which  stand  in  the 
things  which  are  in  themselves  either  simply  good,  or  simply  bad, 
and  so  serve  for  a  right  instruction  or  a  shunning  example.  These 
the  poet  meant  in  this  verse,  “  Qui  multos  hominum  mores  cognovit 
et  urbes.”  For  he  doth  not  mean  by  “  mores  ”  how  to  look,  or  put 
off  one’s  cap  with  a  new-found  grace,  although  true  behavior  is  not 
to  be  despised ;  marry  my  heresy  is,  that  the  English  behavior  is 
best  in  England,  and  the  Italian’s  in  Italy.  But  “  mores”  he  takes 
for  that  from  whence  moral  philosophy  is  so  called ;  the  certainness 
of  true  discerning  of  men’s  minds  both  in  virtue,  passion  and  vices. 
And  when  he  saith,  “  cognovit  urbes,”  he  means  not,  if  I  be  not 
deceived,  to  have  seen  towns,  and  marked  their  buildings;  for 
surely  houses  are  but  houses  in  every  place,  they  do  but  differ  “  se¬ 
cundum  magis  et  minus  ;”  but  he  attends  to  their  religion,  politics, 
laws,  bringing  up  of  children,  discipline  both  for  war  and  peace, 
and  such  like.  These  I  take  to  be  of  the  second  kind,  which  are 
ever  worthy  to  be  known  for  their  own  sakes.  As  surely  in  the 
great  Turk,  though  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  yet  his  disci¬ 
pline  in  war  matters  is  worthy  to  be  known  and  learned. 

Nay,  even  in  the  kingdom  of  China,  which  is  almost  as  far  as  the 
Antipodes  from  us,  their  good  laws  and  customs  are  to  be  learned ; 
but  to  know  their  riches  and  power  is  of  little  purpose  for  us,  since 
that  can  neither  advance  nor  hinder  us.  But  in  our  neighbor 
countries,  both  these  things  are  to  be  marked,  as  well  the  latter, 
which  contain  things  for  themselves,  as  the  former,  which  seek  to 
know  both  those,  and  how  their  riches  and  power  may  be  to  us 
available,  or  otherwise.  The  countries  fittest  for  both  these,  are 
those  you  are  going  into.  France  is  above  all  other  most  needful 
for  us  to  mark,  especially  in  the  former  kind ;  next  is  Spain  and  the 
Low.  Countries;  then  Germany,  which  in  my  opinion  excels  all 
others  as  much  in  the  latter  consideration,  as  the  other  doth  in  the 
former,  yet  neither  are  void  of  neither;  for  as  Germany,  methinks. 
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doth  excel  in  good  laws,  and  well  administering  of  justice,  so  are 
we  likewise  to  consider  in  it  the  many  princes  with  whom  we  may 
have  league,  the  places  of  trade,  and  means  to  draw  both  soldiers 
and  furniture  thence  in  time  of  need.  So  on  the  other  side,  as  in 
France  and  Spain,  we  are  principally  to  mark  how  they  stand  to¬ 
wards  us  both  in  power  and  inclination ;  so  are  they,  not  without 
good  and  fitting  use,  even  in  the  generality  of  wisdom  to  be  known. 
As  in  France,  the  courts  of  parliament,  their  subaltern  jurisdiction, 
and  their  continual  keeping  of  paid  soldiers.  In  Spain,  their  good 
and  grave  proceedings ;  their  keeping  so  many  provinces  under 
them,  and  by  what  manner,  with  the  true  points  of  honor ;  whei-ein 
since  they  have  the  most  open  conceit,  if  they  seem  over  curious, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cut  off  when  a  man  sees  the  bottom.  Flan¬ 
ders  likewise,  besides  the  neighborhood  with  us,  and  the  annexed 
considerations  thereunto,  hath  divers  things  to  be  learned,  espec¬ 
ially  their  governing  their  merclt^nts  and  other  trades.  Also  for 
Italy,  we  know  not  what  we  have,  or  can  have,  to  do  with  them, 
but  to  buy  their  silks  and  wines ;  and  as  for  the  other  point,  ex¬ 
cept  Venice,  whose  good  laws  and  customs  we  can  hardly  propor¬ 
tion  to  ourselves,  because  they  are  quite  of  a  contrary  government ; 
there  is  little  there  but  tyrannous  oppression,  and  servile  yielding 
to  them  that  have  little  or  no  right  over  them.  And  for  the  men 
you  shall  have  there,  although  indeed  some  be  excellently  learned, 
yet  are  they  all  given  to  counterfeit  learning,  as  a  man  shall  learn 
among  them  more  false  grounds  of  things  than  in  any  place  else 
that  I  know  ;  for,  from  a  tapster  upwards,  they  are  all  discoursers 
in  certain  matters  and  qualities,  as  horsemanship,  weapons,  paint¬ 
ing,  and  such  are  better  there  than  in  other  countries ;  but  for  other 
matters,  as  wel^l,  if  not  better,  you  shall  have  them  in  nearer  places. 

Now  resteth  in  my  memory  but  this  point,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  to  you  of  all  others  5  which  is  the  choice  of  what  men  you 
are  to  direct  yourself  to ;  for  it  is  certain  no  vessel  can  leave  a 
worse  taste  in  the  liquor  it  contains,  than  a  wrong  teacher  infects 
an  unskillful  hearer  with  that  which  hardly  will  ever  out :  I  will 
not  tell  you  some  absurdities  I  have  heard  travelers  tell ;  taste  him 
well  before  you  drink  much  of  his  doctrine.  And  when  you  have 
heard  it,  try  well  what  you  have  heard,  before  you  hold  it  for  a 
principle;  for  one  error  is  the  mother  of  a  thousand.  But  you  may 
say,  how  shall  I  get  excellent  men  to  take  pains  to  speak  with  me  ? 
truly  in  few  words,  either  by  much  expense  or  much  humbleness. 

Your  most  loving  Brother, 

Philip  Sidney. 
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LORD  BACON.  ESS  AY.- OF  TRAVEL. 

Travel,  in  the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  education ;  in  the  elder, 
a  part  of  experience.  He  that  traveleth  into  a  country,  before  he 
hath  some  entrance  into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to 
travel.  That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave  servant, 
I  allow  {approve)  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that  hath  the  lan¬ 
guage,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  before ;  whereby  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  them  what  things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country 
where  they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what  exercises 
or  discipline  the  place  yieldcth  ;  for  else  young  men  shall  go  hooded, 
and  look  abroad  little.  It  is  a  strange  thing  that,  in  sea  voyages, 
where  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it;  as  if  chance  were  fitter  to 
be  registered  than  observation  :  let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in 
use.  The  things  to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  pilnces, 
especially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors  ;  the  courts  of 
justice,  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes  ;  and  so  of  consistories  ec¬ 
clesiastic  ;  the  churches  and  monasteries,  with  the  monuments  that 
are  therein  extant ;  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns ; 
and  so  the  havens  and  harbors,  antiquities  and  ruins,  libraries,  col¬ 
leges,  disputations,  and  lectures,  where  any  are ;  shipping  and 
navies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state  and  pleasure,  near  great  cities; 
armories,  arsenals,  magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses, 'exer¬ 
cises  of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the  like : 
comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of  persons  do  resort ; 
treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ;  cabinets  and  rarities  ;  and,  to  con¬ 
clude,  whatsoever  is  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go;  after 
all  which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent  inquiry. 
As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings,  funerals,  capital  execu¬ 
tions,  and  such  shows,  men  need  not  to  be  put  in  mind  of  them : 
yet  they  are  not  to  be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man 
to  put  his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  short  time  to  gather 
much,  this  you  must  do  :  first,  as  was  said,  he  must  have  some  en¬ 
trance  into  the  language  before  he  goeth  ;  then  he  must  have  such 
a  servant,  or  tutor,  as  knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said  : 
let  him  carry  with  him  also  some  card,  or  book,  describing  the 
country  where  he  traveleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key  to  his  in¬ 
quiry  ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary ;  let  him  not  stay  long  in  one 
city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the  place  deserveth,  but  not  long ; 
nay,  when  he  stayeth  in  one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodg- 
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ing  from  one  end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  [loadstone)  of  acquaintance;  let  him  sequester  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in  such  places  where 
there  is  good  company  of  the  nation  where  he  traveleth  :  let  him, 
upon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  another,  procure  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  re- 
moveth,  that  he  may  use  his  favor  in  those  things  he  desireth  to  see 
or  know :  thus  he  may  abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.  As 
for  the  acquaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which  is 
most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secretaries  and  em- 
ployed  men  of  ambassadors  r  for  so  in  traveling  in  one  country,  he 
shall  suck  the  experience  of  many  i  let  him  also  see  and  visit  emi¬ 
nent  persons  in  all  kinds,  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that  he 
may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.  For  quar¬ 
rels,  they  are  with  care  and  discretion  to  be  avoided;  thev  are 
commonly  for  mistresses,  healths,  place,  and  words:  and  let  a  man 
beware  how  he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons,  for  they  will  engage  him  in  their  own  quarrels.  When  a 
traveler  returneth  home,  let  him  not  leave  the  countries  where  he 
hath  traveled  altogether  behind  him  ;  but  maintain  a  correspond¬ 
ence  by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are  of  most 
worth  ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in  his  discourse  than  in  his 
apparel  or  gesture  ;  and  in  his  discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised 
in  his  answers  than  forward  to  tell  stories  :  and  let  it  appear  that 
he  doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of  foreign  parts; 
but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that  which  he  hath  learned 
abroad  into  the  customs  of  his  own  country. 

SHAKSPEARE— POLONIUS  TO  HIS  SON  LOTHARIO. 

There,  my  blessing  with  you : 

And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character: — 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar : 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel ; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatched  unfledged  comrade.  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in. 

Bear  T,  that  th’  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice; 

Take  each  man’s  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
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But  not  express’d  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 

For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  ; 

And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 

Are  most  select  and  generous,  chief  in  that, 

Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 

This  above  all, — to  thine  owmself  be  true ; 

And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. — Hairdet 

JOHN  MILTON. 

Milton,  having  improved  every  facility  of  culture  at  home  and 
school,  and  tested  the  value  of  foreign  travel  in  his  own  experience, 
but  entering  on  it  only  when  his  own  mind  was  well  disciplined, 
and  furnished  with  a  knowledge  of  the  government,  history,  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature  of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  to  visit, 
and  furnished  too  with  letters  from  scholars  and  statesmen  which 
introduced  him  to  men  eminent  in  science  and  public  administra¬ 
tion — thus  educated  and  equipped,  Milton,  in  his  ‘  plan  of  a  com¬ 
plete  and  virtuous  education  to  fit  the  ingenuous  youth  of  England 
for  the  exigencies  of  private  and  public  life,  in  peace  or  war,’  thus 
speaks  of  the  advantages  of  travel : 

Besides  these  constant  exercises  at  home,  there  is  another  opportunity  of 
gaining  experience  to  be  won  from  pleasure  itself  abroad ;  in  these  vernal  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year,  when  the  air  is  calm  and  pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sul¬ 
lenness  against  nature  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches,  and  partake  of  her  re¬ 
joicing  with  heaven  and  earth.  I  should  not,  therefore,  be  a  persuader  to  them 
of  studying  much  then,  after  two  or  three  years  that  they  have  well  laid  their 
grounds,  but  to  ride  out  in  companies,  with  prudent  and  staid  guides,  to  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  all  commodi¬ 
ties  of  building,  and  of  soil  for  towns  and  tillage,  harbors  and  ports  for  trade.  Some¬ 
times  taking  sea  as  far  as  to  our  navy,  to  learn  there  also  what  tliey  can  in  the 
practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.  These  ways  would  try  all  the  pecu¬ 
liar  gifts  of  nature,  and  if  there  were  any  secret  excellences,  would  fetch  it  out 
and  give  it  fair  opportunities  to  advance  itself  by,  which  could  not  but  mightily 
redound  to  the  good  of  this  nation,  and  bring  into  fashion  again  those  old 
admired  virtues  and  excellences  with  far  more  advantage  now  in  this  purity  of 
Christian  knowledge.  If  they  desire  to  see  other  countries  at  three  or  four- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  but  to  enlarge  experience  and 
make  wise  observation,  they  will  by  that  time  be  such  as  shall  deserve  the  re¬ 
gard  and  honor  of  all  men  where  they  pass,  and  the  society  and  friendship  of 
those,  in  all  places,  who  are  best  and  most  eminent. 

LORD  LITTLETON. 

Me  other  cares  in  other  climes  engage — 

In  various  knowledge  to  improve  my  youth, 

And  conquer  prejudice,  worst  foe  to  Truth; 

By  foreign  arts,  domestic  faults  to  mend. 

Enlarge  my  notions  and  my  views  extend ; 

The  useful  science  of  the  world  to  know, 

Which  books  can  never  teach,  or  pedants  show. 
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LORD  HARDWICKE. 

I  WISH,  sir,  you  would  make  people  understand  that  travel  is  really  the  last 
step  to  be  taken  in  the  instruction  of  youth  :  and  that  to  set  out  with  it,  is  to 
begin  where  they  should  end.  Certainly  the  true  end  of  visiting  foreign  parts 
is  to  look  into  their  customs  and  policies,  and  observe  in  what  particulars  they 
excel  or  come  short  of  our  own  |  to  unlearn  some  odd  peculiarities  in  our  man¬ 
ners,  and  wear  off  such  awkward  stiffnesses  and  affectations  in  our  behavior, 
as  may  possibly  have  been  contracted  from  constantly  associating  with  one  na¬ 
tion  of  men,  by  a  more  free,  general,  and  mixed  conversation.  But  how  can 
any  of  these  advantages  be  attained  by  one  who  is  a  mere  stranger  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  and  policies  of  his  native  country,  and  has  not  yet  fixed  in  his  mind  the 
first  principles  of  manners  and  behavior  ?  To  endeavor  it,  is  to  build  a  gaudy 
structure  without  any  foundation ;  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  to 
work  a  rich  embroidery  upon  a  cobweb. 

Another  end  of  traveling,  which  deserves  to  be  considered,  is  the  improving 
our  taste  for  the  best  authors  of  antiquity,  by  seeing  the  places  where  they 
lived,  and  of  which  they  wrote ;  to  compare  the  natural  face  of  the  country 
with  the  description  they  have  given  us,  and  observe  how  well  the  picture 
agrees  with  the  original.  This  must  certainly  be  a  most  charming  exercise  to 
the  mind  that  is  rightly  turned  for  it ;  besides  that  it  may  in  a  good  measure 
be  made  subservient  to  morality,  if  the  person  is  capable  of  drawing  just  con¬ 
clusions  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  human  things,  from  the  ruinous  altera¬ 
tions  time  and  barbarity  have  brought  upon  so  many  places,  cities,  and  whole 
countries,  which  make  the  most  illustrious  figures  in  history.  And  this  hint 
may  be  not  a  little  improved  by  examining  every  spot  of  ground  that  we  find 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  some  famous  action,  or  retaining  any  footsteps  of  a 
Cato,  Cicero,  or  Brutus,  or  some  such  great  virtuous  men.  A  nearer  view  of 
any  such  particular,  though  really  little  and  trifling  in  itself,  may  serve  the 
more  powerfully  to  warm  a  generous  mind  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues, 
and  a  great  ardency  of  ambition  to  imitate  their  bright  examples,  if  it  comes 
duly  tempered  and  prepared  for  the  impression.  But  this  I  believe  you 
will  hardly  think  those  to  be,  who  are  so  far  from  entering  into  the  sense  and 
spirit  of  the  ancients,  that  they  do  not  yet  understand  their  language  with  any 
exactness. 

Philip  Yorke  (afterwards  Earl  of  Hardwicke),  in  Spectator  364. 

MACAULAY.— ON  DR.  JOHNSON’S  ESTIMATE  OF  TRAVEL  AND  HISTORY. 

It  is  remarkable  that  to  the  last  he  [Dr.  Johnson]  entertained  a  fixed  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  those  modes  of  life  and  those  studies  which  tend  to  emancipate 
the  mind  from  the  prejudices  of  a  particular  age  or  particular  nation.  Of  for¬ 
eign  travel  and  of  history  he  spoke  with  the  fierce  and  boisterous  contempt  of 
ignorance.  “What  does  a  man  learn  by  traveling?  Is  Beauclerk  the  better 
for  traveling  ?  What  did  Lord  Charlemont  learn  in  his  travels,  except  that 
there  was  a  snake  in  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt?”  History  was,  in  his 
opinion,  to  use  the  fine  expression  of  Lord  Plunket,  ‘  an  old  almanac.’  His¬ 
torians  could,  as  he  conceived,  claim  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  almanac- 
makers;  and  his  favorite  historians  were  those  who,  like  Lord  Hailes,  aspired 
to  no  higher  dignity.  He  always  spoke  with  contempt  of  Robertson.  Hume 
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he  would  not  even  read.  He  affronted  one  of  his  friends  for  talking  to  him 
about  Cataline’s  conspiracy,  and  declared  that  he  never  desired  to  hear  of  the 
Punic  war  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Assuredly  one  fact  which  does  not  directly  affect  our  own  interest,  consid¬ 
ered  in  itself,  is  no  better  worth  knowing  than  another  fact.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  snake  in  a  pyramid,  or  the  fact  that  Hanibal  crossed  the  Alps,  are 
in  themselves  as  unprofitable  to  us  as  the  fact  that  there  is  a  green  blind  in  a 
particular  house  in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Smith  comes 
into  the  city  every  morning  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Blackwall  stages.  But  it 
is  certain  that  those  who  will  not  crack  the  shell  of  history,  will  never  get  at 
the  kernel.  Johnson,  with  hasty  arrogance,  pronounced  the  kernel  worthless, 
because  he  saw  no  value  in  the  shell.  The  real  use  of  traveling  to  distant 
countries  and  of  studying  the  annals  of  past  times,  is  to  preserve  men  from  the 
contraction  of  mind  which  those  can  hardly  escape  whose  whole  communion 
is  with  one  generation  and  one  neighborhood,  who  arrive  at  conclusions  by 
means  of  an  induction  not  sufficiently  copious,  and  who  therefore  constantly 
confound  exceptions  with  rules,  and  accidents  with  essential  properties.  In 
short,  the  real  use  of  traveling  and  of  studying  history  is  to  keep  men  from 
being  what  Tom  Dawson  was  in  fiction,  and  Samuel  Johnson  in  reality. 

DR.  AIKIN— HOW  TO  OBSERVE. 

John  Aikin,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Kibworth,  in  Lancashire,  in  1747, 
educated  at  Warrington  and  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  medical  de¬ 
gree  at  Leyden  in  1784.  He  was  for  a  time  principal  of  a  dissent¬ 
ing  academy  at  Warrington,  but  pursued  his  medical  practice  at 
Yarmouth  and  Stoke  Newington,  London.  He  commenced  his 
literary  career  by  publishing,  in  connection  with  his  sister,  (Mrs. 
Anna  Letitia  Barbauld)  Evenings  at  Home,  in  which  the  following 
illustration  of  the  too  common  practice  of  travelers,  old  and  young, 
first  appeared : 

EYES  AND  NOT  EYES ;  OR  THE  ART  OF  SEEING. 

Conversation  between  a  Tutor  and  Ms  two  pupils,  Robert  and  William. 

Tutor.  Well,  Robert,  where  have  you  been  walking  this  afternoon  ?  (said  a 
Tutor  to  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  close  of  a  holyday.) 

Robert.  I  have  been  to  Broom-heath,  and  so  round  by  the  windmill  upon 
Camp-mount,  and  home  through  the  meadows  by  the  river  side. 

T.  Well,  that  is  a  pleasant  round. 

R.  I  thought  it  very  dull,  sir;  I  scarcely  met  with  a  single  person.  I  would 
much  rather  have  gone  along  the  turnpike-road. 

T.  Why,  if  seeing  men  and  horses  is  your  object,  you  would,  indeed,  be 
better  entertained  on  the  high-road.  But  did  you  see  William  ? 

A.  We  set  out  together,  but  he  lagged  behind  in  the  lane,  so  I  walked  on 
and  left  him. 

T.  That  was  a  pity.  He  would  have  been  company  for  you. 

R.  0,  he  is  so  tedious,  always  stopping  to  look  at  this  thing  and  that !  I 
would  rather  walk  alone.  I  dare  say  he  is  not  got  home  yet. 

T  Here  he  comes.  Well,  William,  where  have  you  been? 

William.  0,  the  pleasantest  walk  I  I  went  all  over  Broom-heath,  and  so  up 
to  the  mill  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  then  down  among  the  green  meadows  by 

the  side  of  the  river.  j  i 

T.  Why,  that  is  just  the  round  Robert  has  been  taking,  and  he  complains  of 

its  dullness,  and  prefers  the  high-road. 
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I  wonder  at  that.  I  am  sure  I  hardly  took  a  step  that  did  not  delight 
me  ;  and  I  have  brought  home  my  handkerchief  full  of  curiosities. 

•  Suppose,  then,  you  give  us  an  aceount  of  what  amused  you  so  much 
I  fancy  it  will  be  as  new  to  Robert  as  to  me. 

W.  I  will  do  It  readily.  The  lane  leading  to  the  heath,  you  know,  is  close 
and  sandy,  so  I  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  made  the  best  of  my  way  How- 

p  It  an  old  crabtree, 

wh'ch  grew  a  great  bunch  of  something  green,  quite  different  from  the 
tree  itself.  Here  is  a  branch  of  it. 

“'stletoe,  a  plant  of  great  fame  for  the  use  made  of  it  by  the 
Hruids  of  old,  in  their  religious  rites  and  incantations.  It  bears  a  very  slimy 
ite  berry,  of  which  birdlime  may  be  made,  whence  the  Latin  name  viscm. 

nL?  ^  ground  by  a  root  of  their 

own,  but  fix  themselves  upon  other  plants;  whence  they  have  been  humor- 

n  wf  on,  or  dependents.  It  was  the  mis- 

tletoe  01  the  oak  that  the  Druids  particularly  honored. 

theTra^k  like  a  cat''  “  ^  woodpecker  fly  to  a  tree,  and  run  up 

i^’f '  i?  ™  II’o  *>■'>*>  on  which  they  live.  They 

teees  byTt."  “■  “'“‘POW  and  do  much  damage  to  the 

W.  What  beautiful  birds  they  are ! 

and  size,  the  English  parrot. 

W.  When  I  got  upon  the  open  heath,  how  charming  it  was!  The  air 
seemed  so  fresh,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side  so  free  and  unbounded !  Then 
It  was  all  covered  with  gay  flowers,  many  of  which  I  had  never  observed  be- 
fore.  There  were  at  least  three  kinds  of  heatli,  (I  have  got  them  in  my  hand- 

bellflower,  and  many  otherj  of  all 
presently  to  tell  me  the  names. 

T.  That  I  will,  readily. 

W.  I  saw,  too  several  birds  that  were  new  to  me.  There  was  a  pretty 
payish  one,  of  the  size  of  a  lark,  that  was  hopping  about  some  great  stLes^ 
and  ^^len  he  flew,  he  showed  a  great  deal  of  whit?  aboye  his  tail. 

wheat-ear.  They  are  reckoned  very  delicious  birds  to  eat, 
numW^  ^  Sussex,  and  some  other  counties,  in  great 

W.  There  was  a  flock  of  lapwings  upon  a  marshy  part  of  the  heath  that 
amused  me  much.  As  I  came  near  them,  some  of  them  kept  flying  round  and 

thevtnS  bead  and  crying so  distinctly,  one  might  almost  fancy 

they  spoke.  ^  I  thought  I  should  have  caught  one  of  them,  for  he  flew  as  if 
one  of  his  wings  was  broken,  and  often  tumbled  close  to  the  ground  •  but  as  I 
came  near,  he  always  contrived  to  get  away.  * 

T  Ha,  ha  I  you  were  finely  taken  in,  then  I  This  was  all  an  artifice  of  the  bird’s 
to  entice  you  away  from  its  nest:  for  they  build  upon  the  bare  ground,  and 

f observed,  did  not  they  draw  off  the  attention  of  in- 
truders,  by  their  loud  cries  and  counterfeit  lameness. 

fn  known  that,  for  he  led  me  a  long  chase,  often  over  shoes 

in  water.  However,  it  was  the  cause  of  my  falling  in  with  an  old  man  and  a 
tnll’  cutting  and  piling  up  turf  for  fuel ;  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of 

talk  with  them,  about  the  manner  of  preparing  the  turf,  and  the  price  it  sells 
fn'  ^b^  ^6)  too,  a  creature  I  never  saw  before — a  young  viper  which 

they  had  just  killed,  together  with  its  dam.  I  have  seen  several  common 
sn^es,  but  this  is  thicker  in  proportion,  and  of  a  darker  color  than  they  are. 

1.  I  rue.  vipers  frequent  those  turfy  boggy  grounds  pretty  much  and  T 
have  known  several  turf-cutters  bitten  by  them.  ^  ’ 

W.  They  are  very  venomous,  are  they  not  ? 

seldom  prove  ‘hough  ‘hey 

W  Well— I  then  took  my  course  up  to  the  windmill  on  the  mount  I 

round.  What  an  extensive  prospect  I  I  counted  fifteen  chureh  steeples ;  and 
I  saw  several  gentlemen  s  houses  peeping  out  from  the  midst  of  green  woods 
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and  plantations ;  and  I  could  trace  the  windings  of  the  river  all  alono-  the  low 
grounds,  till  it  was  lost  behind  a  ridge  of  hills.  But  I’ll  tell  you  wha^t  I  mean 
to  do,  if  you  will  give  me  leave. 

T  What  is  that  ? 

W.  I  will  go  again,  and  take  with  me  Carey’s  county  map,  by  which  I 
shall  probably  be  able  to  make  out  most  of  the  places. 

T  You  shall  have  it,  and  I  will  go  with  you,  and  take  my  pocket  spying- 
glass. 

W.  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  that.  Well — a  thought  struck  me,  that  as  the 
hill  is  called  Camp-mount^  there  might  probably  be  some  remains  of  ditches 
and  mounds,  with  which  I  have  read  that  camps  were  surrounded.  And  I 
really  believe  I  discovered  something  of  that  sort  running  round  one  side  of 
the  mount 

T.  Very  likely  you  might.  I  know  antiquaries  have  described  such  re* 
mains  as  existing  there,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Roman,  others  Danish.  We 
will  examine  them  further  when  we  go. 

W.  From  the  hill  I  went  straight  down  to  the  meadows  below,  and  walked 
on  the  side  of  a  brook  that  runs  into  the  river.  It  was  all  bordered  with  reeds, 
and  flags,  and  tall  flowering  plants,  quite  different  from  those  I  had  seen  on  the 
heath.  As  I  was  getting  down  the  bank  to  reach  one  of  them,  I  heard  some¬ 
thing  plunge  into  the  water  near  me.  It  was  a  large  water-rat,  and  I  saw  it 
swim  over  to  the  other  side,  and  go  into  its  hole.  There  were  a  great  many 
large  dragon  flies  all  about  the  stream.  I  caught  one  of  the  finest,  and  have  got 
him  here  in  a  leaf  But  how  I  longed  to  catch  a  bird  that  I  saw  hovering  over 
the  water,  and  every  now  and  then  darting  down  into  it !  It  was  all  over  a 
mixture  of  the  most  beautiful  green  and  blue,  with  some  orange  color.  It  was 
somewhat  less  than  a  thrush,  and  had  a  large  head  and  bill,  and  a  short  tail. 

T.  I  can  tell  you  what  that  bird  was — a  kingfisher,  the  celebrated  halcyon 
of  the  ancients,  about  which  so  many  tales  are  told.  •  It  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
catches  in  the  manner  you  saw.  It  builds  in  holes  in  the  banks ;  and  is  a  shy, 
retired  bird,  never  to  be  seen  far  from  the  stream  where  it  inhabits. 

W.  I  must  try  to  get  another  sight  of  him,  for  I  never  saw  a  bird  that 
pleased  me  so  much.  Well,  I  followed  this  little  brook  till  it  entered  the  river, 
and  then  took  the  path  that  runs  along  the  bank.  On  the  opposite  side  I  ob¬ 
served  several  little  birds  running  along  the  shore,  and  making  a  piping  noise. 
They  were  brown  and  white,  and  about  as  big  as  a  snipe. 

T.  I  suppose  they  were  sand-pipers,  one  of  the  numerous  family  of  birds 
that  get  their  living  by  wading  among  the  shallows,  and  picking  up  worms  and 
insects. 

W.  There  were  a  great  many  swallows,  too,  sporting  upon  the.  surface  of 
the  water,  that  entertained  me  with  their  motions.  Sometimes  they  dashed 
into  the  stream;  sometimes  they  pursued  one  another  so  quickly,  that  the  eye 
could  scarcely  follow  them.  In  one  place,  wdiere  a  liigh  steep  sand-bank  rose 
directly  above  the  river,  I  observed  many  of  them  go  in  and  out  of  holes,  with 
which  the  bank  was  bored  full. 

T.  Those  were  sand-martins,  the  smallest  of  our  four  species  of  swallows. 
Thej’"  are  of  a  mouse-color  above,  and  white  beneath.  They  make  their  nests, 
and  bring  up  their  young  in  these  holes,  which  run  a  great  depth,  and  by  their 
situation  are  secure  from  all  plunderers. 

IF.  A  little  further  I  saw  a  man  in  a  boat,  who  was  catching  eels  in  an  odd 
way.  He  had  a  long  pole,  with  broad  iron  prongs  at  the  end,  just  like  Nep¬ 
tune’s  trident,  only  there  were  five  instead  of  three.  This  he  pushed  straight 
down  into  the  mud,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  river,  and  fetched  up  the  eels 
sticking  between  the  prongs. 

T.  I  have  seen  this  method.  It  is  called,  spearing  of  eels. 

W.  While  I  was  looking  at  him,  a  heron  came  flying  over  ray  head,  with 
his  large  flagging  wings.  He  alighted  at  the  next  turn  of  the  river,  and  I 
crept  softly  behind  the  bank  to  watch  his  motions.  He  had  waded  into  the 
water  as  far  as  his  long  legs  would  carry  him,  and  was  standing  with  his  neck 
drawn  in,  looking  intently  on  the  stream.  Presently  he  darted  his  long  bill  as 
quick  as  lightning  into  the  water,  and  drew  out  a  fish,  which  he  swallowed.  I 
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saw  him  catch  another  in  the  same  manner.  He  then  took  alarm  at  some  noise 
I  made,  and  flew  away  slowly  to  a  wood  at  some  distance,  where  he  settled. 

T.  Probably  his  nest  was  there,  for  herons  build  upon  the  loftiest  tree  they 
can  find,  and  sometimes  in  society  together,  like  rooks.  Formerly,  when  these 
birds  were  valued  for  the  amusement  of  hawking,  many  gentlemen  had  their 
heronries,  and  a  few  are  still  remaining. 

W.  I  think  they  are  the  largest  wil4  birds  we  have. 

T.  They  are  of  great  length  and  spread  of  wing,  but  their  bodies  are  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

W.  I  then  turned  homewards  across  the  meadows,  where  I  stopped  awhile 
to  look  at  a  large  flock  of  starlings,  which  kept  flying  about  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance.  I  could  not  tell  at  first  what  to  make  of  them ;  for  they  rose  altogether 
from  the  ground  as  thick  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
kind  of  black  cloud  hovering  over  the  field.  After  taking  a  short  round  they 
settled  again,  and  presently  rose  again  in  the  same  manner.  I  dare  say  there 
were  hundreds  of  them. 

T.  Perhaps  so ;  for  in  the  fenny  countries  their  flocks  are  so  numerous  as 
to  break  down  whole  acres  of  reeds,  by  settling  on  them.  This  disposition  of 
starlings  to  fly  in  close  swarms,  was  remarked  even  by  Homer,  who  compares 
the  foe  flying  from  one  of  his  heroes,  to  a  cloud  of  starlings  retiring  dismayed 
at  the  approach  of  the  hawk. 

W.  After  I  had  left  the  meadows,  I  crossed  the  cornfields  in  the  way  to  our 
house,  and  passed  close  by  a  deep  marl  pit.  Looking  into  it,  I  saw,  on  one  of 
the  sides,  a  cluster  of  what  I  took  to  be  shells ;  and  upon  going  down,  I  picked 
up  a  clod  of  marl,  which  was  quite  full  of  them  ;  but  how  sea  shells  could  get 
there,  I  can  not  imagine. 

T.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  surprise,  since  many  philosophers  have  been 
much  perplexed  to  account  for  the  same  appearance.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  great  quantities  of  shells  and  relics  of  marine  animals,  even  in  the  bowels 
of  high  mountains,  very  remote  from  the  sea. 

W.  I  got  to  the  high  field  next  to  our  house  just  as  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  stood  looking  at  it  till  it  was  quite  lost.  What  a  glorious  sight  I  The 
clouds  were  tinged  with  purple  and  crimson,  and  yellow  of  all  shades  and  hues, 
and  the  clear  sky  varied  from  blue  to  a  fine  green  at  the  horizon.  But  how 
large  the  sun  appears  just  as  it  sets  1  I  think  it  seems  twice  as  big  as  when  it 
is  over  head. 

T.  It  does  so ;  and  you  may  probably  have  observed  the  same  apparent  en¬ 
largement  of  the  moon  at  its  rising. 

W.  I  have ;  but  pray  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 

T.  It  is  an  optical  deception,  depending  upon  principles  which  I  can  not 
well  explain  to  you,  till  you  know  more  of  that  branch  of  science.  But  what 
a  number  of  new  ideas  this  afternoon’s  walk  has  afforded  you  ?  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  that  you  found  it  amusing ;  it  has  been  very  instructive,  too.  Did  you  see 
nothing  of  all  these  sights,  Robert? 

R.  I  saw  some  of  them,  but  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  of  them. 

T.  Why  not  ? 

R.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  care  about  them ;  and  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  home. 

T.  That  would  have  been  right,  if  you  had  been  sent  on  a  message ;  but  as 
you  only  walked  for  amusement,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  sought  out 
as  many  sources  of  it  as  possible.  But  so  it  is — one  man  walks  through  the 
world  with  his  eyes  open,  and  another  with  them  shut ;  and  upon  this  differ¬ 
ence  depends  all  the  superiority  of  knowledge  the  one  acquires  above  the 
other.  I  have  known  sailors  who  had  been  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  could  tell  you  nothing  but  the  signs  of  the  tippling-liouses  they  frequented 
in  different  ports,  and  the  price  and  quality  of  the  liquor.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  Franklin  could  not  cross  the  channel  without  making  some  observations  use¬ 
ful  to  mankind.  While  many  a  vacant,  thoughtless  youth  is  whirled  through¬ 
out  Europe  without  gaining  a  single  idea  worth  crossing  a  street  for,  the  ob¬ 
serving  eye  and  inquiring  mind  find  matter  of  improvement  and  delight  in 
every  ramble  in  town  and  country.  Do  you  then,  Willia'm,  continue  to  make 
use  of  your  eyes ;  and  you,  Robert,  learn  that  eyes  were  given  you  to  use. 
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MANNERS,  OR  GOOD  BEHAVIOR. 

Manners,  Behavior  or  Good  Breeding,  holds  an  important  place  in 
every  scheme  of  liberal  culture.  It  has  been  variously  defined  or 
rather  described — by  Swift  ‘  as  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy 
with  whom  we  converse  by  Chesterfield  ‘  as  the  result  of  much 
good  sense,  some  good  nature,  and  a  little  self-denial  for  the  sake 
of  others,  and  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  same  indulgence  from 
them,’  and  again  as  that  ‘  without  which  the  scholar  is  a  pedant, 
the  philosopher  a  cynic,  the  soldier  a  brute,  and  every  man  disagreea¬ 
ble  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  ‘  as  the  silent  and  subtle  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  figure,  movement  and  gesture,  and  the  whole  action 
of  the  human  machine by  Landor  ‘  as  a  power,  which  takes 
away  the  weight  and  galling  from-  any  other  power  we  may  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  want  of  which  always  leaves  room  for  a  suspicion  of 
folly by  Steele  ‘  as  supplying  the  small  change  for  ordinary 
traffic,  even  if  the  coffers  are  filled  with  gold by  Lord  Chatham, 
as  ‘  benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  preference  of  others  to  ourselves 
in  the  little  daily,  hourly  occurrences  in  the  commerce  of  life.  The 
habitual  attention  to  the  little  wants  of  those  we  are  with,  by 
which  we  prevent  or  remove  them.’  It  is  in  brief  the  application 
of  the  Christian  Rule  ‘  of  doing  unto  others  as  we  would  have 
others  do  unto  us,’  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  matters  of  life. 

Good  sense,  a  sincere  desire  to  please,  quick  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  subtle  influences  which  go  out  from  the  presence, 
speech  and  movements  of  a  well-bred  person,  and  the  frequenting 
the  society  of  men  and  women,  to  whom  good  manners  is  an  uncon¬ 
scious  habit — are  the  best  school  and  teachers  of  this  branch  of  social 
training. 

We  propose  to  bring  together  suggestions  which  have  received 
the  stamp  of  success,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  social  virtue  and 
grace  of  character — not  the  chief  end.  of  man  here  below,  but 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  the  solid  fabric  of  a  consummate  edu¬ 
cation. 
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JONATHAN  SWIFT,  D.D. 

The  following  suggestions  constitute  “  The  treatise  on  Good 
Manners  and  Good  Breeding^''  which  was  published  soon  after  the 
Dean’s  death,  and  are  substantially  the  same  as  printed  in  No.  20 
of  the  Tatler,  issued  March  6,  1710-11.  They  have  been  very 
much  praised  as  “  containing  the  substance  of  all  the  doctrine  on 
this  subject.” 

GOOD  MANNERS. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  those  people  easy  with  whom 
we  converse. 

Whoever  makes  the  fewest  persons  uneasy  is  the  best  bred  in  the 
company. 

As  the  best  law  is  founded  upon  reason,  so  are  the  best  man¬ 
ners.  And  as  some  lawyers  have  introduced  unreasonable  things 
into  common  law,  so  likewise  many  teachers  have  introduced  absurd 
things  into  common  good  manners. 

One  principal  point  of  this  art  is,  to  suit  our  behavior  to  the 
three  several  degrees  of  men ;  our  superiors,  our  equals,  and  those 
below  us. 

For  instance,  to  press  either  of  the  two  former  to  eat  or  drink  is 
a  breach  of  manners ;  but  a  tradesman  or  a  farmer  must  be  thus 
treated,  or  else  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  are 
welcome. 

Pride,  ill-nature,  and  want  of  sense,  are  the  three  great  sources 
of  ill-manners :  without  some  one  of  these  defects,  no  man  will  be¬ 
have  himself  ill  for  want  of  experience,  or  of  what,  in  the  language 
of  fools,  is  called  knowing  the  world. 

I  defy  any  one  to  assign  an  incident  wherein  reason  will  not  di¬ 
rect  us  what  to  say  or  do  in  company,  if  we  are  not  misled  by 
pride  or  ill-nature. 

Therefore  I  insist  that  good  sense  is  the  principal  foundation  of 
good  manners ;  but  because  the  former  is  a  gift  which  very  few 
among  mankind  are  possessed  of,  therefore  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  have  agreed  upon  fixing  some  rules  upon  common  be¬ 
havior  best  suited  to  their  general  customs  or  fancies,  as  a  kind  of 
artificial  good  sense,  to  supply  the  defects  of  reason.  Without 
which  the  gentlemanly  part  of  dunces  would  be  perpetually  at  cuffs, 
as  they  seldom  fail  when  they  happen  to  be  drunk,  or  engaged  in 
squabbles  about  women  or  play.  And,  God  be  thanked,  there 
hardly  happens  a  duel  in  a  year,  which  may  not  be  imputed  to  one 
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of  these  three  motives.  Upon  which  account,  I  should  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  sorry  to  find  the  legislature  make  any  new  laws  against  the 
practice  of  duelling ;  because  the  methods  are  easy  and  many  for  a 
wise  man  to  avoid  a  quarrel  with  honor,  or  engage  in  it  with  inno¬ 
cence.  And  I  can  discover  no  political  evil  in  suffering  bullies, 
sharpers,  and  rakes,  to  rid  the  world  of  each  other  by  a  method  of 
their  own,  where  the  law  has  not  been  able  to  find  an  expedient. 

As  the  common  forms  of  good  manners  were  intended  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  weak  understandings ;  so  they 
have  been  corrupted  by  the  persons  for  whose  use  they  were  con¬ 
trived.  For  these  people  have  fallen  into  a  needless  and  endless 
way  of  multiplying  ceremonies,  which  have  been  extremely  trouble¬ 
some  to  those  who  practice  them,  and  insupportable  to  everybody 
else  :  insomuch  that  wise  men  are  often  more  uneasy  at  the  over¬ 
civility  of  these  refiners  than  they  could  possibly  be  in  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  peasants  or  mechanics. 

The  impertinencies  of  this  ceremonial  behavior  are  nowhere  bet¬ 
ter  seen  than  at  those  tables  where  the  ladies  preside,  who  value 
themselves  upon  account  of  their  good-breeding ;  where  a  man 
must  reckon  upon  passing  an  hour  without  doing  any  one  thing  he 
has  a  mind  to ;  unless  he  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  break  through  all 
the  settled  decorum  of  the  family.  She  determines  what  he  loves 
best,  and  how  much  he  shall  eat ;  and  if  the  master  of  the  house 
happens  to  be  of  the  same  disposition,  he  proceeds  in  the  same 
tyrannical  manner  to  prescribe  in  the  drinking  part :  at  the  same 
time  you  are  under  the  necessity  of  answering  a  thousand  apologies 
for  your  entertainment.  And  although  a  good  deal  of  this  humor 
is  pretty  well  worn  off  among  many  people  of  the  best  fashion,  yet 
too  much  of  it  still  remains,  especially  in  the  country ;  where  an 
honest  gentleman  assured  me,  that  having  been  kept  four  days 
ao’ainst  his  will  at  a  friend’s  house,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
hiding  his  boots,  locking  up  the  stable,  and  other  contrivances  of 
the  like  nature,  he  could  not  remember,  from  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  house  to  the  moment  he  left  it,  any  one  thing  wherein  his 
inclination  was  not  directly  contradicted ;  as  if  the  whole  family 
had  entered  into  a  combination  to  torment  him. 

But,  beside  all  this,  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  many 
foolish  and  ridiculous  accidents  I  have  observed  among  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  proselytes  to  ceremony.  I  have  seen  a  duchess  fairly  knocked 
down,  by  the  precipitancy  of  an  officious  coxcomb  running  to  save 
her  the  trouble  of  opening  a  door.  I  remember,  upon  a  birthday 
at  court,  a  great  lady  was  rendered  utterly  disconsolate  by  a  dish 
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of  sauce  let  fall  by  a  page  directly  upon  her  head-dress  and  brocade, 
■while  she  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  her  elbow  upon  some  point  of 
ceremony  with  the  person  who  sat  next  to  her.  Monsieur  Buys, 
the  Dutch  envoy,  whose  politics  and  manners  were  much  of  a  size, 
brought  a  son  with  him,  about  thirteen  years  old,  to  a  great  table 
at  court.  The  boy  and  his  father,  whatever  they  put  on  their 
plates,  they  first  offered  round  in  order,  to  every  person  in  com¬ 
pany  ;  so  that  we  could  not  get  a  minute’s  quiet  during  the  whole 
dinner.  At  last  their  two  plates  happened  to  encounter,  and  with 
so  much  violence,  that,  being  china,  they  broke  in  twenty  pieces, 
and  stained  half  the  company  with  wet  sweetmeats  and  cream. 

There  is  a  pedantry  in  manners,  as  in  all  arts  and  sciences ;  and 
sometimes  in  trades.  Pedantry  is  properly  the  over-rating  of  any 
kind  of  knowledge  we  pretend  to.  And  if  that  kind  of  knowledge 
.be  a  trifle  in  itself,  the  pedantry  is  the  greater.  For  which  reason 
I  look  upon  fiddlers,  dancing-masters,  heralds,  masters  of  the  cere' 
raony,  &c.,  to  be  greater  pedants  than  Lipsius,  or  the  elder  Scal- 
iger.  With  this  kind  of  pedants,  the  court,  while  I  knew  it,  was 
'  always  plentifully  stocked ;  I  mean  from  the  gentleman  usher  (at 
least)  inclusive,  downward  to  the  gentleman  porter :  who  are,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  the  most  insignificant  race  of  people  that  this 
island  can  afford,  and  with  the  smallest  tincture  of  good  manners  ; 
which  is  the  only  trade  they  profess.  For,  being  wholly  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  each  other,  they  reduce  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  breeding  within  the  forms  and  circles  of  their  several  offices : 
and,  as  they  are  below  the  notice  of  ministers,  they  live  and  die  in 
court  under  all  revolutions,  with  great  obsequiousness  to  those  who 
arc  in  any  degree  of  credit  or  favor,  and  with  rudeness  and  inso¬ 
lence  to  everybody  else.  Whence  I  have  long  concluded,  that 
good  manners  are  not  a  plant  of  the  court  growth :  for  if  they 
.  were,  those  people,  who  have  understandings  directly  of  a  level  for 
such  acquirements,  who  have  served  such  long  apprenticeships  to 
nothing  else,  would  certainly  have  picked  them  up.  For,  as  to  the 
great  officers,  who  attend  the  prince’s  person  or  councils,  or  pre¬ 
side  in  his  family,  they  are  a  transient  body,  who  have  no  better  a 
title  to  good  manners  than  their  neighbors,  nor  will  probably  have 
recourse  to  gentlemen  ushers  for  instruction.  So  that  I  know  little 
to  be  learned  at  court  upon  this  head,  except  in  the  material  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  dress ;  wherein  the  authority  of  the  maids  of  honor 
must  indeed  be  allowed  to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  favorite 
actress. 

I  make  a  difference  between  good  manners  and  good  breeding ; 
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althougli,  in  order  to  vary  my  expression,  I  am  sometimes  forced  to 
confound  them.  By  the  first,  I  only  understand  the  art  of  remem¬ 
bering  and  applying  certain  settled  forms  of  general  behavior.  But 
good-breeding  is  of  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  beside  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  literature  sufficient  to  qualify  a  gentleman  for  read¬ 
ing  a  play  or  a  political  pamphlet,  it  takes  in  a  great  compass  of 
knowledge ;  no  less  than  that  of  dancing,  fighting,  gaming,  mak¬ 
ing  the  circle  of  Italy,  riding  the  great  horse,  and  speaking  French; 
not  to  mention  some  other  secondary  or  subaltern  accomplish¬ 
ments,  which  are  more  easily  acquired.  So  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  good  breeding  and  good  manners  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
can  not  be  attained  to  by  the  best  understandings  without  study 
and  labor ;  whereas  a  tolerable  degree  of  reason  will  instruct  us  in 
every  part  of  good  manners,  without  other  assistance. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  useful  upon  this  subject  than  to 
point  out  some  particulars,  wherein  the  very  essentials  of  good 
manners  are  concerned,  the  neglect  or  perverting  of  which  does 
very  much  disturb  the  good  commerce  of  the  world,  by  introducing 
a  traffic  of  mutual  uneasiness  in  most  companies. 

First,  A  necessary  part  of  good  manners  is  a  punctual  observance 
of  time  at  our  own  dwellings,  or  those  of  others,  or  at  third 
places ;  whether  upon  matter  of  civility,  business,  or  diversion ; 
which  rule,  though  it  be  a  plain  dictate  of  common  reason,  yet  the 
greatest  minister  I  ever  knew  was  the  greatest  trespasser  against  it ; 
by  which  all  his  business  doubled  upon  him,  and  placed  him  in  a 
continual  arrear.  Upon  which  I  often  used  to  rally  him,  as  de¬ 
ficient  in  point  of  good  manners.  I  have  known  more  than  one 
ambassador  and  secretary  of  state,  with  a  very  moderate  poition  of 
intellectuals,  execute  their  offices  with  good  success  and  applause, 
by  the  mere  force  of  exactness  and  regularity.  If  you  duly  ob¬ 
serve  time  for  the  service  of  another,  it  doubles  the  obligation ;  if 
upon  your  own  account,  it  would  be  manifest  folly,  as  well  as  in¬ 
gratitude,  to  neglect  it;  if  both  are  concerned,  to  make  your  equal 
or  inferior  attend  on  you  to  his  own  disadvantage  is  pride  and  in¬ 
justice 

Ignorance  of  forms  can  not  properly  be  styled  ill  manners,  be¬ 
cause  forms  are  subject  to  frequent  changes  ;  and  consequently , 
being  not  founded  upon  reason,  are  beneath  a  wise  man  s  regard. 
Besides,  they  vary  in  every  country ;  and  after  a  short  period  of 
time,  very  frequently  in  the  same  ;  so  that  a  man  who  travels  must 
needs  be  at  first  a  stranger  to  them  in  every  court  through  which 
he  passes ;  and,  perhaps,  at  his  return,  as  much  a  stranger  in  his 
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own ;  and  after  all,  they  are  easier  to  be  remembered  or  forgotten 
than  faces  or  names. 

Indeed,  among  the  many  impertinencies  that  superficial  young 
men  bring  with  them  from  abroad,  this  bigotry  of  forms  is  one  of 
the  principal,  and  more  predominant  than  the  rest ;  who  look  upon 
them  not  only  as  if  they  were  matters  capable  of  admitting  of 
choice,  but  even  as  points  of  importance  5  and  are  therefore  zealous 
on  all  occasions  to  introduce  and  propagate  the  new  forms  and  fash¬ 
ions  they  have  brought  back  with  them  ;  so  that,  usually  speaking, 
the  worst  bred  person  in  company  is  a  young  traveler  just  returned 
from  abroad. 

Hints  on  Good  Manners,  ty  Swift. 

Good  manners  is  the  art  of  making  every  reasonable  person  in 
the  company  easy,  and  to  be  easy  ourselves. 

What  passes  for  good  manners  in  the  world  generally  produces 
quite  contrary  effects. 

Many  persons,  of  both  sexes,  whom  I  have  known,  and  who 
passed  for  well-bred  in  their  own  and  the  world’s  opinion,  are  the 
most  troublesome  in  company  to  others  and  themselves. 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  instance  of  ill-manners  as  flattery.  If  you 
flatter  all  the  company,  you  please  none  :  if  you  flatter  only  one  or 
two,  you  affront  the  rest. 

Flattery  is  the  worst  and  falsest  way  of  showing  our  esteem. 

Argument,  as  usually  managed,  is  the  worst  sort  of  conversation ; 
as  it  is  generally  in  books  the  worst  sort  of  reading. 

Good  conversation  is  not  to  be  expected  in  much  company,  be¬ 
cause  few  listen,  and  there  is  continual  interruption.  But  good  or 
ill  manners  are  discovered,  let  the  company  be  ever  so  large. 

Perpetual  aiming  at  wit  a  very  bad  part  of  conversation.  It  is 
done  to  support  a  character  ;  it  generally  fails  :  it  is  a  sort  of  insult 
on  the  company,  and  a  constraint  upon  the  speaker. 

For  a  man  to  talk  in  his  own  trade,  or  business,  or  faculty,  is  a 
great  breach  of  good  manners.  Divines,  physicians,  lawyers,  sol¬ 
diers,  particularly  poets,  are  frequently  guilty  of  this  weakness. 

Courts  are  the  worst  of  all  schools  to  teach  good  manners. 

A  courtly  bow,  or  gait,  or  dress,  are  no  part  of  good  manners ; 
and  therefore  every  man  of  good  understanding  is  capable  of  being 
well-bred  upon  any  occasion. 

To  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  may  possibly  offend  any  reasonable 
person  in  company,  is  the  highest  instance  of  ill  manners.  Good 
manners  chiefly  consist  in  action,  not  in  words.  Modesty  and 
humility  the  chief  ingredients. 
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MONEY — ITS  ACQUISITION  AND  MANAGEMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  the  young — of  either  sex,  and  in 
all  conditions  and  professions,  and  especially  those  who  aim  at  high 
scholarship  and  culture,  and  desire  to  live  with  character,  independ¬ 
ence,  and  power — need  to  form  clear  conceptions  and  practical  aims, 
than  on  money — its  acquisition,  utilities,  and  management.  In  this 
country,  the  art  of  acquisition  is  pretty  well  understood  ;  for  which 
we  are  indebted,  mainly,  to  the  necessities  of  a  poor  but  intelligent 
ancestry,  and  the  possession  of  rich  but  undevelojied  material  and 
facilities,  but  in  no  small  degree  to  the  maxims  of  Poor  Eichard, 
which,  by  household  and  school-book  repetition,  have  become  in- 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  every  American  mind.  But  with  in¬ 
creased  prosperity,  we  have  enough  of  prodigal  spending,  as  well  as 
munificent  giving;  but  there  is  a  sad  sacrifice  of  health,  intellect, 
and  cpnscience  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  still  larger  waste  of 
happiness,  utilities,  and  power  in  its  management  and  final  disposi¬ 
tion.  On  all  of  these  points,  our  English  literature  is  rich  with 
APPLES  OP  GOLD — the  words  of  the  wise. 

DR.  FRANKLIN  AS  POOR  RICHARD. 

t 

THE  WAT  TO  WEALTH. 

The  sayings  in  the  following  paper  were  first  published  by  Benja¬ 
min  Frantlin  (born  at  Boston,  in  1706,  and  died  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1790)  in  successive  issues  of  an  almanac  entitled  “  Poor  Richard, 
and  subsequently  printed  under  the  name  of  The  Way  to  Wealth: 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an  author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others.  J udge,  then,  how  much  I  must  have 
been  gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  I  stopped  my 
horse  lately,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected  at  an 
auction  of  merchants’  goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being  come,  they 
were  conversing  on  the  badness  of  the  times ;  and  one  of  the  company 
called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  “Pray,  father  Abra¬ 
ham,  what  think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not  these  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country  ?  how  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them  ?  What 
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would  you  advise  us  to?”  Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied,  “If 
you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give  it  you  in  short ;  ‘  for  a  word  to 
the  wise  is  enough,’  as  poor  Richard  says.”  They  joined  in  desiring 
him  to  speak  his  mind,  and,  gathering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as 

'  follows : 

1  “  Friends,  ’  said  he,  “  the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy ;  and,  if  those 

I  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might 
more  easily  discharge  them ;  but  we  have  many  others,  and  much  more 
grievous  to  some  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by  our  idleness, 
three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ; 
and  from  these  taxes  the  commissioners  cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by 
allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice,  and 
something  may  be  done  for  us ;  ‘  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves,’ 
as  poor  Richard  says. 

“  I.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  people 
one-tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its  service  ;  but  idleness 
taxes  many  of  us  much  more  ;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases,  absolutely 
shortens  life.  '  Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears  ;  while 
the  used  key  is  always  bright,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.  ‘  But  dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,’ 
as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we  spend 
in  sleep  !  forgetting  that  '  The  sleeping  fox  catches  no  poultry,’  and  that 

*  there  will  be  sleei:)ing  enough  in  the  grave,’  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

“  ‘  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be,’ 
as  Poor  Richard  says,  ‘  the  greatest  j^rodigality  ;  ’  since,  as  he  elsewhere 
tells  us,  ‘  Lost  time  is  never  found  again  ;  and  what  we  call  time  enough, 
always  proves  little  enough.’  Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing  to 
the  iDurpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more  with  less  perplexity. 

‘  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  easy  ;  ’  and  ‘  he  that 
riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  business  at 
night ;  ’  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes 
him.  '  Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee  ;  ’  and  '  early  to  bed, 
and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,’  as  Poor 
Richard  says. 

So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times?  We  may 
make  these  times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  *  Industry  need  not 
wish,  and  he  that  lives  upon  hopes  will  die  fasting.’  *  There  are  no  gains 
without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for  I  have  no  lands ;  ’  or  if  I  have,  they 
are  smartly  taxed.  '  He  that  hath  a  trade,  hath  an  estate  ;  and  he  that 
hath  a  calling,  hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,’  as  Poor  Richard  says  ; 
but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well  followed,  or 
neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we 
are  industrious,  we  shall  never  starve  ;  for  ‘  at  the  workingman’s  house 
hunger  looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter.’  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  constable 
enter,  for  ‘  industry  pays  debts,  while  despair  increaseth  them.’  What 
though  you  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left  a  legacy, 

*  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck,  and  God  gives  all  things  to  indus¬ 
try.’  ‘  Then  plough  deep,  while  sluggards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn 
to  sell  and  to  keep.’  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not 
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Ilow  mucli  you  may  be  liindered  to-morrow.  ‘  One  to-day  is  worth  two 
to-morrows/  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  farther,  ‘  Never  leave  that  till 
to-morrow,  which  you  can  do  to-day.’  If  you  were  a  servant,  would  you 
not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master  should  catch  you  idle  ?  Are  you  then 
your  own  master  ?  Be  ashamed  to  catch  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  for  yourself,  your  family,  your  country,  and  your  king. 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens ;  remember,  that  ‘  The  cat  in  gloves 
catches  no  mice,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.  It  is  true  there  is  much  to  be 
done,  aftd,  perhaps,  you  are  weak-handed ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and 
you  will  see  great  effects ;  for  ‘  Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones ;  ’ 
and  ‘  by  diligence  and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable ;  ’  and  ‘  little 
strokes  fell  great  oaks.’ 

“  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  ‘  Must  a  man  afford  himself  no 
leisure  ?  ’  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor  Richard  says  :  '  Employ 
thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure ;  and,  since  thou  art  not 
sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour.’  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful ;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the 
lazy  man  never ;  for  ‘  A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only,  but  they 
break  for  want  of  stock ;  ’  whereas  industry  gives  comfort,  and  plenty, 
and  respect.  '  Fly  pleasures  and  they  will  follow  you.’  ‘  The  diligent 
spinner  has  a  large  shift :  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  everybody 
bids  me  good  morrow.’ 

“  II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and 
careful,  and  oversee  our  own  affairs  with  our  own  eyes,  and  not  trust  too 
much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

‘  I  never  saw  an  oft  removed  tree. 

Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family, 

That  throve  eo  well  as  those  that  settled  be.’ 

“  And  again,  ‘  Three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ;  ’  and  again,  ‘  Keep  thy 
shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  ;  ’  and  again,  ‘  If  you  would  have  your 
business  done,  go  ;  if  not,  send ;  ’  and  again, 

‘  He  that  by  the  plough  would  thrive, 

Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.’ 

And  again,  ‘  The  eye  of  the  master  will  do  more  work  than  both  his 
hands;’  and  again,  ‘Want  of  care  does  us  more  damage  than  want  of 
knowledge  ;  ’  and  again,  ‘  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to  leave  them  your 
purse  open.’  Trusting  too  much  to  others’  care  is  the  ruin  of  many ; 
for  ‘  In  the  affairs  of  this  world,  men  are  saved,  not  by  faith,  but  by  the 
want  of  it ;  ’  but  a  man’s  own  care  is  profitable,  for,  ‘  If  you  would  have 
a  faithful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like,  serve  yourself.’  ‘  A  little  neg¬ 
lect  may  breed  great  mischief ;  ’  ‘  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  w'as  lost ;  for 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  was  lost ;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  the  rider 
was  lost,’  being  overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy ;  all  for  want  of  a 
little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail. 

“  III.  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  and  attention  to  one’s  own 
business ;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  would  make  our 
industry  more  certainly  successful.  A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  how  to 
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save  as  lie  gets,  keep  liis  nose  all  liis  life  to  tlie  grindstone,  and  die  not 
worth  a  groat  at  last.  ‘  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ;  ’  and,  • 

‘  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  getting, 

Since  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  knitting. 

And  men  for  punch  forsook  hewing  and  splitting.’ 

‘If  you  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of  getting/  ‘The 
Indies  have  not  made  Spain  rich,  because  her  out-goes  are  greater  than 
her  in-comes/ 

•  “  Away  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not  the*n  have 
BO  much  cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  taxes,  and  chargeable 
families ;  for 

’  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit. 

Make  the  wealth  small,  and  the  want  great.’ 

And  farther,  ‘  What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children.’ 
Tou  may  think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  punch  now  and  then, 
diet  a  little  more  costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment 
now  and  then,  can  be  no  great  matter ;  but  remember,  ‘  Many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle.’  Beware  of  little  expenses;  ‘A  small  leak  will  sink  a 
great  ship,’  as  Poor  Kichard  says  ;  and  again,  ‘  Who  dainties  love,  shall 
beggars  prove; ’and  moreover,  ‘  Fools  make  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat 
them.’  Here  you  are  all  got  together  at  this  sale  of  fineries  and  nick- 
Hacks.  You  call  them  goods,  but,  if  you  do  not  take  care,  they  will 
prove  evils  to  some  of  you.  You  expect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and 
perhaps  they  may,  for  less  than  the  cost ;  but  if  you  have  no  occasion 
for  them,  they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Eichard 
says,  ‘  Buy  Avhat  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy 
necessaries.’  And  again,  ‘  At  a  great  pennyworth  pause  a  while ;  ’  he 
means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only,  and  not  real ;  or  the 
bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in  thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm 
than  good.  For  in  another  place  he  says,  ‘Many  have  been  ruined  by 
buying  good  pennyworths.’  Again,  ‘  It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a 
purchase  of  repentance ;  ’  and  yet  this  folly  is  practised  every  day  at 
auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  Almanac.  Many  a  one,  for  the  sake 
of  finery  on  the  back,  have  gone  with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved 
their  families ;  ‘  Silks,  satins,  scarlet,  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen 
fire,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they 
can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences ;  and  yet,  only  because  they  look 
pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By  these  and  other  extravagan¬ 
ces,  the  greatest  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those 
whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  through  industry  and  frugality, 
have  maintained  their  standing ;  in  which  case  it  appears  plainly,  that 
‘  A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees,’  as 
Poor  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have  had  a  small  estate  left  them, 
which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of ;  they  think  ‘  It  is  day,  and  will 
never  be  night ,  that  a  little  to  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is  not  worth 
minding ;  but  always  taking  out  of  the  meal-tub,  and  never  putting  in. 
Boon  comes  to  the  bottom,’  as  Poor  Richard  says  ;  and  then,  ‘  Wlien  the 
well  is  dry,  they  know  the  worth  of  water.’  But  this  they  might  have 
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known  before,  if  they  bad  taken  bis  advice.  '  If  you  would  know  tbe 
value  of  money,  go  and  try  to  borrow  some ;  for  be  tbat  goes  a  borrow¬ 
ing,  goes  a  sorrowing,’  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and,  indeed,  so  does  be 
tbat  lends  to  sucb  people,  wben  be  goes  to  get  it  in  again.  Poor  Dick 
farther  advises,  and  says, 

‘  Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse ; 

Ere  fai;cy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.’ 

And  again,  *  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  a  great  deal  more 
saucy.’  Wben  you  have  bought  one  fine  thing,  you  must  buy  ten  more, 
tbat  your  appearance  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  says,  It  is 
easier  to  suppress  tbe  first  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  tbat  follow  it.’ 
And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  tbe  poor  to  ape  tbe  rich,  as  for  tbe  frog  to 
swell,  in  order  to  equal  tbe  ox. 

‘  Vessels  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.’ 

It  is,  however,  a  folly  soon  punished ;  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says,  ‘  Pride 
tbat  dines  on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt ;  Pride  breakfasted  with  Plenty, 
dined  with  Poverty,  and  supped  with  Infamy.’  And,  after  all,  of  what 
use  is  this  pride  of  appearance,  for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so  much  is 
suflered  ?  It  cannot  promote  health  nor  ease  pain  ;  it  makes  no  increase 
of  merit  in  tbe  person,  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

“  But  what  madness  it  must  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these  superfluities ! 
We  are  offered  by  tbe  terms  of  this  sale,  six  months’  credit;  and  tbat, 
perhaps,  has  induced  some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we  cannot  spare 
tbe  ready  money,  and  hope  now  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah  !  think 
what  you  do  wben  you  run  in  debt ;  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  tbe  time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  see  your 
creditor ;  you  will  be  in  fear  wben  you  speak  to  him  ;  you  will  make  poor 
pitiful,  sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and 
sink  into  base,  downright  lying  ;  for  '  Tbe  second  vice  is  lying,  the  first  is 
running  in  debt,’  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  tbe  same  purpose, 
*  Lying  rides  upon  debt’s  back ;  ’  whereas  a  freeborn  Englishman  ought  not 
to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see  or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  virtue.  *  It  is  hard  for  an  empty 
bag  to  stand  upright.’  What  would  you  think  of  that  prince,  or  of  that 
government,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to  dress  like  a 
gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free,  have  a  right  to  dress  as  you 
please,  and  that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and 
such  a  government  tyrannical  ?  And  yet  you  are  about  to  put  yourself 
under  that  tyranny,  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such  dress  !  Your 
creditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  deprive  you  of  your  liberty,  by 
confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or  by  selling  you  for  a  servant,  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When  you  have  got  your  bargain,  you 
may,  perhaps,  think  little  of  payment ;  but,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 
'  Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors  ;  creditors  are  a  supersti¬ 
tious  sect,  great  observers  of  days  and  times.’  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  arc  aware,  and  ^he  demand  is  made  before  you  are  prepared 
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to  satisfy  it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  mind,  the  term,  wbicb  at  first 
seemed  so  long,  will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  short :  Time  will 
seem  to  have  added  wings  to  his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  ‘  Those 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  to  be  paid  at  Easter.’  At  present, 
perhaps,  you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  circumstances,  and  that 
you  can  bear  a  little  extravagance  without  injury  ;  but 

‘  For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may, 

No  morning  eun  lasts  a  whole  day.’ 

« 

"  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncertain  ;  but  ever,  while  you  live,  ex¬ 
pense  is  constant  and  certain ;  and  '  It  is  easier  to  build  two  chimneys 
than  to  keep  one  in  fuel,’  as  Poor  Richard  says  :  so,  "  Rather  go  to  bed 
supperless  than  rise  in  debt.’ 

‘  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  you  get  hold, 

’Tis  the  stone  that  will  turn  all  your  lead  into  gold.’ 

And,  when  you  have  got  the  philosopher’s  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longer 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficulty  of  paying  taxes. 

“  IV.  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  reason  and  wisdom  ;  but,  after  all, 
do  not  depend  too  much  upon  your  own  industry,  and  frugality,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  though  excellent  things  ;  for  they  may  all  be  blasted  without  the 
blessing  of  Heaven;  and,  therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  and 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  present  seem  to  want  it,  but 
comfort  and  help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered,  and  was  afterwards 
prosperous. 

“  And  now  to  conclude,  ‘  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools 
will  learn  in  no  other,’  as  Poor  Richard  says,  and  scarce  in  that ;  for  it  is 
true, 'We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.’  However, 
remember  this,  ‘  They  that  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot  be  helped  ;  ’ 
and  farther,  that,  ‘  If  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your 
knuckles,’  as  Poor  Richard  says.” 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  harangue.  The  people  heard  it, 
and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately  practiced  the  contrary,  just 
as  if  it  had  been  a  common  sermon;  for  the  auction  opened,  and  they 
began  to  buy  extravagantly.  I  found  the  good  man  had  thoroughly 
studied  my  Almanac,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropped  on  these  topics  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  twenty-five  years.  The  frequent  mention  he  made  of 
me  must  have  tired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanity  was  wonderfully  de¬ 
lighted  with  it,  though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the 
wisdom  was  my  own  which  he  ascribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the  gleanings 
that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all  ages  and  nations.  However,  I 
resolved  to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved  to  wear 
my  old  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  profit 
will  be  as  great  as  mine. — I  am,  as  ever,  thine  to  serve  thee, 

Richaud  Saunders. 


Abfe.— The  maxims  of  Poor  Richard  above  quoted,  were  first  printed  in  the  vacant 
spaces  between  the  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar  in  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  from 
17H2  to  1757.  In  1757  they  were  collected  into  the  above  discourse  of  Father  Abraham, 
and  prefixed  to  the  Almanac  of  that  year.  The  piece  was  copied  in  all  thenewspapeis 
of  the  American  Continent,  reprinted  in  Eni;land  on  a  folio  sheet,  to  be  stuck  up  in 
hou/^es,  and  translated  into  French,  and,  quite  recently,  in  modern  Greek. 
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LORD  BACON. — ESSAY.— OP  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riclies  better  tban  the  baggage  of  virtue ;  tbe  Roman 
word  is  better — impedimenta  {hindrances) ;  for  as  tbe  baggage  is  to  an 
army,  so  is  ricbes  to  virtue, — it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it 
binderetb  tbe  marcb ;  yea,  and  tbe  care  of  it  sometimes  losetb  or  dis- 
turbetb  tbe  victory.  Of  great  ricbes  there  is  no  great  use,  except  it  be 
in  tbe  distribution ;  tbe  rest  is  but  conceit.  So  saitb  Solomon,  “  Where 
much  is,  there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  bath  tbe  owner  but 
tbe  sight  of  it  with  bis  eyes  ?  ”  Tbe  personal  fruition  in  any  man  can¬ 
not  reach  to  feel  great  ricbes ;  there  is  a  custody  of  them,  or  a  power  of 
dole  {distribution),  and  a  donative  of  them,  or  a  fame  of  them,  but  no 
solid  use  to  tbe  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned  prices  are  set  upon 
little  stones  or  rarities,  and  what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken, 
because  {in  order  that)  there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  ricbes  ? 
But  then,  you  will  say,  they  may  be  of  use  to  buy  men  out  of  dangers 
or  troubles  ;  as  Solomon  saitb,  “  Ricbes  are  a  stronghold  in  tbe  imagina¬ 
tion  of  tbe  rich  man  ;  ”  but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  an  im. 
agination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for  certainly  great  ricbes  have  sold 
more  men  tban  they  have  bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  ricbes,  but  such 
as  thou  mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully,  and  leave 
contentedly ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly  contempt  of  them,  but  dis¬ 
tinguish,  as  Cicero  saitb  well  of  Rabirius  Postbumus,  “  In  studio  rei  am- 
plilicandae,  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  sed  instrumentum  bonitati 
quaeri  {In  his  desire  of  increasing  his  riches,  he  sought  not,  it  is  evident, 
the  gratification  of  avarice,  but  the  means  of  beneficence).  Hearken  also 
to  Solomon,  and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  ricbes :  Qui  festinat  ad 
divitias,  non  erit  insons  {He  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall  not  be  inno¬ 
cent).  Tbe  poets  feign  that  wdien  Plutus  (which  is  ricbes)  is  sent  from 
Jupiter,  be  limps,  and  goes  slowly  ;  but  when  be  is  sent  from  Pluto,  be 
runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot, — meaning  that  ricbes,  gotten  by  good  means 
and  just  labor,  pace  slowly,  but  when  they  come  by  tbe  death  of  others 
(as  by  tbe  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  tbe  like),  they  come 
tumbling  upon  a  man  ;  but  it  might  be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto  taking 
him  for  tbe  devil ;  for  when  ricbes  come  from  tbe  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
oppression  and  unjust  means),  they  come  upon  speed.  Tbe  ways  to  en¬ 
rich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  foul ;  parsimony  is  one  of  tbe  best,  and 
yet  is  not  innocent,  for  it  witbboldetb  men  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  Tbe  imiDrovement  of  tbe  ground  is  tbe  most  natural  obtaining 
of  ricbes,  for  it  is  our  great  mother’s  blessing,  tbe  earth ;  but  it  is  slow. 
And  yet,  where  men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiply- 
eth  ricbes  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of  England,  that  bad  the 
greatest  audits  of  any  man  in  my  time — a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheep- 
master,  a  great  timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn-master,  a  great 
lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  tbe  like  points  of  husbandry  ; 
so  as  tbe  earth  seemed  a  sea  to  him  in  respect  of  tbe  perpetual  importa¬ 
tions.  It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  ‘‘  that  himself  came  very  hardly  to 
little  ricbes ;  ”  for  when  a  man’s  stock  has  come  to  that,  that  be  can 
expect  (^icait  for)  the  prime  of  markets,  and  overcome  {come  upon)  those 
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bargains  wbicb,  for  tbeir  greatness,  are  for  men’s  money,  and  the  partner 
in  the  industries  of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly  {greatly). 
The  gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest,  and  further  by 
two  things,  chiefly,  by  diligence,  and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair 
dealing ;  but  the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature,  when 
men  shall  wait  upon  others’  necessity ;  broke  by  servants,  and  instru¬ 
ments  to  draw  them  on ;  put  off  others  cunningly,  that  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  chapman  {'purchasers),  and  the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and 
naughty  (bad).  As  for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not 
to  hold,  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth  double,  both 
upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer.  Shavings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the 
hands  be  well  chosen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means  of 
gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a  man  doth  eat  his  bread, 
in  sudore  rultus  alieni”  {in  the  sweat  of  another's  brow),  and  besides, 
doth  plough  ufjon  Sundays ;  but  yet,  certain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaw's  ; 
for  that  the  scriveners  and  brokers  do  value  {represent  as  trustworthy) 
unsound  men  to  serve  their  own  turn.  The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in 
an  invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over¬ 
growth  in  riches  ;  so  it  w’-as  with  the  first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries  ; 
therefore,  if  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if  the  times  be  fit.  He 
that  resteth  upon  gains  certain,  shall  hardly  grow  to  great  riches ;  and 
he  that  puts  all  upon  adventures,  doth  oftentimes  break  and  come  to 
poverty ;  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures  wdth  certainties  that 
may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies,  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  great  means  to  enrich ;  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to  come  into  request, 
and  so  store  himself  beforehand.  Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be 
of  the  best  rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding  humors, 
and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be  placed  among  the  worst.  As 
for  “  fishing  for  testaments  executorships  ”  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 
Testamenta  et  orbos  tanquam  indagine  mpi”),  it  is  yet  worse,  by  how 
much  men  submit  themselves  to  meaner  persons  than  in  service. 

Believe  not  much  them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  when  they  come  to  them. 
Be  not  penny-wise ;  riches  have  wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of 
themselves  ;  sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more.  Men 
leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred  or  to  the  public ;  and  moderate 
portions  prosper  best  in  both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure 
to  all  the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he  be  not  the 
better  stablislied  (to  establish)  in  years  and  judgment.  Likev/ise  glorious 
{splendid)  gifts  and  foundation  are  like  sacrifices  without  salt,  and  but 
the  painted  sepulchres  of  alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  in¬ 
wardly.  Therefore  measure  not  thine  advancement  {gifts  in  money  or 
property)  by  quantity,  but  frame  them  by  measure,  and  defer  not  chari¬ 
ties  till  death  ;  for,  certainly,  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he  that  doth  so  is 
rather  liberal  of  another  man’s  than  his  own. 
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JOHN  KYRLE — THE  MAN  OF  ROSS. 

From  Pope’s  Moral  Essays— Epistle  Third,— addressed  to  Allen,  Lord  -Bathurst,  On  the 
Use  of  Riches. 

After  discussing  in  his  terse  way  the  point,  whether  the  invention  of  money  had 
been  more  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  mankind,  the  Poet  draws  pictures  of  various 
characters,  but  too  well  known  in  his  day  for  their  abuse  of  wealth,  and  for  the 
shameful  end  to  which  they  came  at  last,  and  then  passing  a  deserved  compliment 
on  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Oxford,  asks : 

But  all  our  praises  why  should  lords  engross? 

Rise,  honest  Muse  1  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross : 

Pleas’d  Vaga  echoes  through  her  winding  bounds, 

And  rapid  Severn  hoarse  applause  resounds. 

Who  hung  with  woods  yon  mountain’s  sultry  In'ow  ? 

From  the  dry  rock  who  bade  the  water  flow  1 
Not  to  the  skies  in  useless  column  tost. 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost, 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick  and  solace  to  the  sWain. 

Whose  causeway  parts  the  vale  with  shady  rows  ? 

Whose  seats  the  weary  traveler  repose  ? 

Who  taught  that  heaven-directed  tower  to  rise  t 
“The  Man  of  Ross,”  each  lisping  babe  replies. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o’erspread, 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread : 

He  feeds  yon  almshouse,  neat,  but  void  of  state, 

Where  age  and  want  sits  smiling  at  the  gate : 

Him  portion’d  maids,  apprentic’d  orphans  blest. 

The  young  who  labor  the  old  who  rest. 

Is  any  sick  1  the  Man  of  Ross  relieves. 

Prescribes,  attends,  the  medicine  makes  and  gives. 

Is  there  a  variance  1  enters  but  his  door. 

Balk’d  are  the  courts  and  contest  is  no  more  : 

Despairing  quacks  with  curses  fled  the  place. 

And  vile  attorneys,  now  a  useless  race. 

B.  Thrice  happy  man  !  enabled  to  pursue 
What  all  so  wish,  but  want  the  power  to  do  ! 

Oh  say.  what  sums  that  generous  hand  supply  ? 

What  mines  to  swell  that  boundless  charity  1 
P.  Of  debts  and  taxes,  wife  and  children  clear, 

This  man  possess’d  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Blush,  grandeur,  blush !  proud  courts,  withdraw  your  blaze, 

Ye  little  stars  !  hide  your  diminished  rays. 

B.  And  what  1  no  monument,  inscription,  stone, 

His  race,  his  form,  his  name  almost  unknown! 

P.  Who  builds  a  church  to  God  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name: 

Go,  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die,  ^ 

Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history : 

Enough  that  virtue  fill’d  all  the  space  between, 

Pntv’d  by  the  ends  of  being  to  have  been. 

The  Man  of  Ross  immortalized  in  the  above  lines,  was  John  Kyrle — a  native  of 
the  parish  of  Dymock,  in  -Gloucestershire  and  a  descendant  of  John  Hampden.  He  was 
bom  in  1064  and  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  took  up  his  residence  soon 
after  in  Ross  on  a  small  property  given  him  by  his  father,  and  which  he-  enlarged  by  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye — “the  Sylvan  Wye  of  Wordsworth”  on 
which  Tintern  Abbey  stands. 

The  title  of  “The  Man  of  Ross”  was  given  to  him  by  a  country  friend,  in  his  life¬ 
time  ;  and  Mr.  Kyrle  was  highly  pleased  with  the  appellation,  because  it  “  conveyed  a 
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notion  of  plain  honest  dealing  and  unaffected  hospitality.”  The  principal  addition  to 
his  landed  property  was  an  estate,  called  the  Cleve,  consisting  of  fields  that  extend 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  but  raised  considerably  above  its  level.  Along  the 
skirts  of  these  fields,  Mr.  Kyrle  made  a  public  walk,  which  still  bears  his  name ;  he 
planted  it  with  elms,  and  continued  the  plantation  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  bank, 
which  overhang  the  graceful,  ever-winding  Wye.  It  is  to  this  plantation  that  Pope  al¬ 
ludes  in  the  lines, — 

Who  hung  with  woods  the  mountain’s  sultry  brow  1 

Mr.  Kyrle’s  income  has  been  pretty  accurately  stated  at  £500  a  year.  His  favorite 
occupations  were  building  and  painting,  in  which  his  skill  and  taste  were  as  freely  ex¬ 
erted  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends  as  on  his  own  improvements  ;  he  frequently  planned 
and  superintended  architectural  works,  for  persons  who  gladly  availed  themselves  of 
his  skill  and  taste. 

While  improving  his  own  property,  he  added  to  the  beauties  of  his  favorite  spot,  and 
freely  imparted  to  his  townsmen  the  advantages  which  he  had  provided  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  lovely  scenery  around  him.  The  churchyard  was  planted  with  elms  by 
Kyrle,  and  a  gate  was  erected  by  him  leading  to  a  field  called  “  The  Prospect,  from 
its  commanding  a  noble  view  of  the  rich  scenery  of  the  Wye.  In  times  when  the  art 
of  conveying  water  by  pipes,  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  dwellers  in  a  town,  was 
yet  in  its  infancy,  a  great  benefit  was  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  Ross,  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  who  made,  in  this  field,  an  oval  basin  of  considera¬ 
ble  extent,  lined  it  with  brick,  and  paved  it  with  stone,  and  caused  the  water  from  the 
river  to  be  forced  into  it'by  an  engine,  and  conveyed  by  under-ground  pipes  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  cocks  in  the  streets.  When  a  more  effectual  mode  of  supply  was  introduced,  the 
use  of  the  fountain  was  abandoned,  and  the  basin  was  filled  up.  This  public  work  is 
recorded  by  the  poet,  in  the  lines. — 

From  the  dry  rock,  who  bade  the  waters  flow  t 
Not  to  the  skies,  in  useless  columns  tost, 

Or  in  proud  falls  magnificently  lost : 

But  clear  and  artless,  pouring  through  the  plain 
Health  to  the  sick,  and  solace  to  the  swain. 

The  next  work  noticed  by  Pope  is  a  causeway,  which  was  constructed  through  tne 
exertions  of  Mr.  Kyrle,  and  paid  for  by  a  subscription,  to  which  he  largely  contributed. 
It  crossed  the  low  ground  between  the  town  and  the  bridge,  on  the  high  road  to  Here¬ 
ford  and  Monmouth.  This  causeway  has  been  since  extended,  and  rendered  perma¬ 
nent  by  the  Commissioners  of  Turnpikes,  who  have  converted  it  into  a  spacious  dri¬ 
ving-way,  better  adapted  to  the  more  frequent  and  rapid  journeyings  of  modern  times. 

The  walk  in  the  Cleavefields  above  alluded  to,  was  not  only  beautified  with  elms, 
his  favorite  tree,  but  seats  were  placed  at  intervals,  w'here  the  “  weary  traveler  might 
“  repose,”  or  the  lover  of  fine  scenery  contemplate  at  his  ease,  the  beauties  before  him. 

The  passage  which  relates  to  the  church  of  Ross  is  calculated  to  convey  an  errone¬ 
ous  notion  of  what  was  actually  done  by  Mr.  Kyrle.  The  line 

Who  taught  that  heaven  directed  spire  to  rise  1 

coupled  with  another, — 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame  ; 

has  led  many  to  suppose,  that  the  church  was  built  by  Kyrle.  The  facts  are  these  : 

The  elegant  spire  which  ornaments  the  landscape  from  whatever  point  it  be  viewed, 
was  at  one  time  in  a  dangerous  state,  which  Mr.  Kyrle’s  knowledge  of  architecture 
led  him  to  discover.  A  parish  meeting  was  convened  at  his  special  motion,  and  about 
forty-seven  feet  of  the  spire  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  himself  daily  inspecting  the  work 
and  contributing,  over  and  above  the  assessment,  towards  its  speedy  conclusion.  The 
great  bell  was  given  by  Kyrle,  who  attended  when  it  was  cast  at  Gloucester,  and  threw 
into  the  melting  pot  his  large  own  silver  tankard,  having  first  drunk  his  favorite  toast 

of  “  Church  and  King.” 

Behold  the  market-house,  with  poor  o’erspread, 

The  Man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread. 
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The  distribution  of  the  “  weekly  bread”  at  the  market-house  is  a  circumstance  of 
peculiar  interest  in  the  life  of  Kyrle.  The  donation  of  bread  was  furnished  by  a  grant, 
renewed  by  successive  lords  of  the  manor,  of  certain  tolls  on  all  corn  brought  to  mar¬ 
ket.  The  man  of  Ross  acted  as  the  lord’s  almoner.  Tradition  reports,  in  homely 
language,  that  “  it  would  have  done  one’s  heart  good  to  see  how  cheerful  the  old  gen¬ 
tlemen  looked,  while  engaged  in  the  distribution.”  At  length  the  toll,  thus  voluntarily 
transferred  to  the  poor  at  the  will  of  each  succeeding  lord,  was  claimed  by  the  towns¬ 
men  as  their’s  of  right.  The  question  was  referred  to  the  Man  of  Ross  by  consent  of 
both  parties  ;  and  he,  preferring  truth  and  justice  before  popularity  and  self-gratifica¬ 
tion,  determined,  as  the  evidence  compelled  him  to  do,  that  the  toll  belonged  to  the 
lord.  So  are  pride  and  covetousness  found  in  communities  as  well  as  individuals. 

The  remaining  lines  refer  to  various  private  acts  of  charity,  for  which  a  man  of 
Kyrle’s  noble  disposition  would  find  frequent  opportunities  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  he  might  be  placed.  The  town  of  Ross  could  tell  of  many  who,  before  and  since 
his  time,  and  at  this  day,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
teach  the  infant’s  tongue  to  praise  the  name  of  Creator  and  Redeemer. 

There  is,  however,  one  anecdote  of  Mr,  Kyrle,  which  we  are  unwilling  to  omit,  as 
it  exhibits  that  noble  confidence,  which  none  but  an  honest  man  can  feel  or  express  to¬ 
wards  his  fellow -man.  About  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  Man  of  Ross,  a  tradesman 
of  the  town  came  to  the  executor,  and  said  privately  to  him,  “  Sir,  I  am  come  to  pay 
you  some  money  that  I  owed  to  the  late  Mr,  Kyrle.”  The  executor  declared  he  could 
find  no  entry  of  it  in  the  accounts.  “  Why,  sir,”  said  the  tradesman,  “  that  I  am 
aware  of.  Mr,  Kyrle  said  to  me,  when  he  lent  me  the  money,  that  he  did  not  think  I 
should  be  able  to  repay  it  in  his  lifetime,  and  that  it  was  likely  you  might  want  it  be¬ 
fore  1  could  make  it  up ;  and  so,  said  he,  I  wont  have  any  memorandum  of  it,  besides 
what  I  write  and  give  you  with  it ;  and  do  you  pay  my  kinsman  when  you  can  and 
when  you  show  him  this  paper,  he  will  see  that  the  money  is  right,  and  that  he  is  not 
to  take  interest.” 

The  Man  of  Ross  died  in  1754,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  a  bacheloj,  At  the 
time  of  his  decease,  he  owed  nothing,  and  there  was  no  money  in  his  house.  He  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  his  workmen  and  usual  attendants,  and  amidst  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Ross. 

Though  he  disliked  large  parties,  his  house  was  open  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
in  the  genuine  spirit  of  old-fashioned  English  hospitality.  “  He  loved  a  long  evening  ; 
enjoyed  a  merry  tale,  and  always  appeared  discomposed  when  t’was  time  to  part.”  His 
dishes  were  generally  plain  ;  malt  liquor  and  cider  were  the  only  beverages  introduced; 

«  there  W'as  no  roast  beef  except  on  Christmas-day.  At  his  kitchen  fire-place  was  a 
large  block  of  wood,  for  poor  people  to  sit  on;  and  a  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  three 
pecks  of  flour,  in  bread,  were  given  to  the  poor  every  Sunday.  The  Man  of  Ross  was 
a  daily  attendant  at  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  When  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
began,  all  business  ceased  with  him  ;  he  w.ashed  his  hands  and  proceeded  to  his  pew. 
When  the  church  was  newly  pewed,  about  twenty  years  after  his  death,  the  rector 
and  parishioners  resolved  that  Mr.  Kyrle’s  seat  sho\ild  remain,  as  it  does  at  this  day,  in 
its  original  condition  and  style.  A  handsome  tablet,  with  a  bust  of  the  Man  of  Ross, 
has  long  since  removed  the  stigma  imputed  in  the  concluding  lines  of  Pope’s  eulogy  of 
Kyrle. 

The  Man  of  Ross,  then,  it  has  been  seen,  w'as  a  private  gentleman  of  small  fortune, 
with  a  talent  for  architecture,  and  a  taste  for  what  is  now  termed  the  picturesque, 
which  he  employed  in  the  improvement  and  adorning  of  his  town  and  neighborhood. 
Simple  in  his  manners,  he  lavished  no  mom'y  on  gaudy  show  or  equipage.  Faithful 
to  his  God,  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  man ;  intelligent,  active,  and  ingenious  ; 
he  was  confided  in  as  a  friend,  as  an  umpire,  as  a  receiver  and  disposer  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  others,  whether  to  be  employed  in  works  for  the  public  good,  or  in  re¬ 
lieving  the  wants  of  indigence  and  age. 
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HENRY  TAYLOR. 

In  liis  Notes  from  Life,  Mr.  Taylor  devotes  an  Essay  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  money,  portions  of  which  we  here  present,  especially  what 
relates  to  getting  and  spending 

OF  MONET, 

The  philosophy  which  affects  to  teach  us  a  contempt  of  money,  does 
not  run  very  deep  ;  for,  indeed,  it.  ought  to  be  still  more  clear  to  the  phi¬ 
losopher  than  it  is  to  ordinary  men,  that  there  are  few  things  in  the  world 
of  greater  importance.  And  so  manifold  are  the  bearings  of  money  upon 
the  lives  and  characters  of  mankind,  that  an  insight  which  should  search 
out  the  life  of  a  man  in  his  pecuniary  relations,  would  penetrate  into 
almost  every  cranny  of  his  nature.  He  who  knows,  like  St.  Paul,  both 
how  to  spare  and  how  to  abound,  lias  a  great  knowledge  ;  for  if  we  take 
account  of  all  the  virtues  with  which  money  is  mixed  up — honesty,  j  us- 
tice,  generosity,*  charily,  frugality,  forethought,  self-sacrifice — and  of 
their  correlative  vices,  it  is  a  knowledge  which  goes  near  to  cover  the 
length  and  breadth  of  humanity ;  and  a  right  measure  and  manner  in 
getting,  saving?  spending,  giving,  taking,  lending,  borrowing,  and  be¬ 
queathing,  would  almost  argue  a  perfect  man. 

Firstly — As  to  the  getting  of  money.  This  involves  dangers  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  mere  possession  of  it.  “  Blessed  is  the  rich  that  is 
found  without  blemish,  and  hath  not  gone  after  gold,”  says  the  Son  of 
Sirach ;  and  again,  “  He  that  loveth  gold  shall  not  be  justified,  and  he 
that  followeth  corruption  shall  have  enough  thereof.”  Yet  industry 
must  ta^  an  interest  in  its  own  fruits  ;  and  God  has  appointed  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  shall  be  moved  by  this  interest,  and  have  their  daily 
labor  sweetened  by  it.  And  there  may  be  a  blessing  even  upon  the 
going  after  gold,  if  it  be  not  with  an  inordinate  appetite, — ^if  the  gold  be 
not  loved  for  its  own  sake,  and  if  the  manner  of  it  be  without  blemish. 
But  the  danger  arises  out  of  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  forget 
the  end  in  the  means,  and  the  difficulty  of  going  after  gold  for  the  love 
of  the  benefits  which  it  may  confer,  without  going  after  it  also  for  the 
mere  love  of  getting  it  and  keeping  it,  which  is  “  following  corruption.” 
It  behooves  him  who  is  getting  money,  therefore,  even  more  than  him 
wdio  has  it  by  inheritance,  to  bear  in  mind  what  are  the  uses  of  money, 
and  what  are  the  proportions  and  proprieties  to  be  observed  in  saving, 
giving,  and  spending  ;  for  I'ectitude  in  the  management  of  money  con¬ 
sists  in  the  symmetry  of  these  three. 

Sudden  and  enormous  gains  almost  always  disturb  the  balance  ;  for  a 
man  can  scarcely  change  his  scale  suddenly,  and  yet  hold  his  propor¬ 
tions  ;  and  hence  proceeds  one  of  the  man.y  evils  of  highly  speculative 
commerce,  with  its  abrupt  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  man  who  en¬ 
gages  in  it  can  scarcely  have  any  fixed  and  regulated  manner  of  dealing 
with  his  net  income^  he  knows  not  how  much  he  ought  to  save,  how 
much  he  may  permit  himself  to  spend,  how  much  he  can  afford  to  give ; 
whilst,  even  if  he  could  know,  the  extreme  excitements  of  fear  and  hope 
to  which  he  lies  open,  occupy  his  mind  too  much  for  him  to  give  many 
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fhouglits  to  such  matters.  And  if  what  is  called  bold  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  be  a  thing  to  be  rejoiced  in  as  promoting  the  physical  well-being  of 
mankind,  and  thereby,  perhaps,  in  the  train  of  consequences,  their  moral 
interests,  it  is  only  through  that  Providence  by  which  good  is  brought 
out  of  evil.  And  the  actors  in  such  enterprises,  when,  as  is  mostly  the 
case,  they  are  merely  “  going  after  gold,”  and  not  considering  either  the 
physical  or  moral  results,  are,  in  their  own  minds  and  hearts,  “  following 
corruption,”  and  are  likely  to  have  enough  thereof.” 

A  moderated  and  governed  course  in  the  getting  of  money  is  the  more 
difficult  because  this  is,  of  all  pursuits,  that  in  which  a  man  meets  with 
the  greatest  pressure  of  competition.  So  many  are  putting  their  hearts 
into  this  work,  that  he  who  keeps  his  out  of  it  is  not  unlikely  to  fare  ill 
in  the  strife.  And  for  this  reason  it  were  well  for  a  man,  not  perhaps 
altogether  to  abate  his  desire  of  gain  (though  this  should  be  done  if  it 
be  excessive),  but  more  assiduously  still  to  direct  his  desires  beyond,  and 
purify  the  desire  of  gain  by  associating  with  it  the  desire  to  accomplish 
some  scheme  of  beneficent  expenditure.  And  let  no  man  imagine  that 
the  mere  investment  for  reproduction,  though  economists  may  justly  re¬ 
gard  it  as  beneficial  to  mankind,  will  react  upon  his  own  heart  for  good. 

Secondly — As  to  the  saving  of  money.  The  saving,  like  the  getting, 
should  be  intelligent  of  a  purpose  beyond ;  it  should  not  be  saving  for 
saving’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  money  saved.  And  especially  we  are  to  guard  against  that  accu¬ 
mulative  instinct  or  passion  which  is  ready  to  take  possession  of  all 
collectors. 

Thirdly — As  to  the  spending  of  money  The  art  of  living  easily  as 
to  money,  is  to  pitch  your  scale  of  living  one  degree  below  your  means. 
Comfort  and  enjoyment  are  more  dependent  upon  easiness  in  the  detail 
of  expenditure,  than  upon  one  degree’s  diflerence  in  the  scale. 

Guard  against  false  associations  of  pleasure  with  expenditure, — the 
notion  that  because  pleasure  can  be  purchased  with  money,  therefore 
money  cannot  be  spent  without  enjoyment.  What  a  thing  costs  a  man 
is  no  true  measure  of  what  it  is  worth  to  him  ;  and  yet,  how  often  is  his 
appreciation  governed  by  no  other  standard,  as  if  there  were  a  pleasure 
in  expenditure  per  se. 

Let  yourself  feel  a  want  before  you  provide  against  it.  You  are  more 
assured  that  it  is  a  real  want ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  feel  it  a  little,  in 
order  to  feel  the  relief  from  it. 

When  you  are  undecided  as  to  which  of  two  courses  you  would  like 
best,  choose  the  cheapest.  This  rule  will  not  only  save  money,  but  save 
also  a  good  deal  of  trifling  indecision. 

Too  much  leisure  leads  to  expense  ;  because  when  a  man  is  in  want  of 
objects,  it  occurs  to  him  that  they  are  to  be  had  for  money  ;  and  he  in¬ 
vents  expenditures  in  order  to  pass  the  time. 

A  thoroughly  conscientious  mode  of  regulating  expenditure  implies 
much  care  and  trouble  in  resisting  imposition,  detecting  fraud,  prevent¬ 
ing  waste,  and  doing  what  in  you  lies  to  guard  the  honesty  of  your  stew¬ 
ards,  servants,  and  tradesmen,  by  not  leading  them  into  temptation,  but 
delivering  them  from  evil. 
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Prodigality  is  indeed  tlie  vice  of  a  weak  nature,  as  avarice  is  of  a 
strong  one  ;  it  comes  of  a  weak  craving  for  those  blandishments  of  the 
world  which  are  easily  to  he  had  for  money,  and  which,  Avhen  obtained, 
are  as  much  worse  than  worthless  as  a  harlot’s  love  is  worse  than  none. 

Fourthly — As  to  giving  and  taking.  All  giving  is  not  generous  ;  and 
the  gift  of  a  spendthrift  is  seldom  given  in  generosity ;  for  prodigality 
is,  equally  with  avarice,  a  selfish  vice.  Xor  can  there  be  a  more  spurious 
view  of  generosity  than  that  which  has  been  often  taken  by  sentimental 
comedians  and  novelists,  when  they  have  represented  it  in  combination 
with  recklessness  and  waste.  He  who  gives  only  what  he  would  as 
readily  throw  away,  gives  without  generosity  ;  for  the  essence  of  gen¬ 
erosity  is  in  self-sacrifice.  Waste,  on  the  contrary,  comes  always  by  self- 
indulgence  ;  and  the  weakness  and  softness  in  which  it  begins  will  not 
prevent  the  hard-heartedness  to  which  all  selfishness  tends  at  last.  When 
you  give,  therefore,  take  to  yourself  no  credit  for  generosity,  unless  you 
deny  yourself  something  in  order  that  you  mag  give. 

I  have  known  a  man  who  was  never  rich,  and  was,  indeed,  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  ruined,  make  a  present  of  several  hundred  pounds,  under  what 
he  probably  conceived  to  be  an  impulse  of  generous  friendship ;  but  if 
that  man  had  been  called  upon  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning 
to  serve  his  friend,  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would  have  done  it.  The 
fact  was  that  he  had  no  real  value  for  money,  no  real  care  for  conse¬ 
quences  which  were  not  to  be  immediate.  In  parting  with  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pounds,  he  flattered  his  self-love  with  a  show  of  self-sacrifice  ; 
in  parting  with  an  hour’s  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep,  the  self-sacrifice 
would  have  been  real,  and  the  show  of  it  not  very  magnificent. 

Again,  do  not  take  too  much  credit  even  for  your  self-denial,  unless  it 
be  cheerfully  and  genially  undergone.  Do  not  dispense  your  bounties 
only  because  yovi  know  it  to  be  your  duty,  and  are  afraid  to  leave  it  un¬ 
done  ;  for  this  is  one  of  those  duties  which  should  be  done  more  in  the 
spirit  of  love  than  in  that  of  fear.  I  have  known  persons  who  have 
lived  frugally,  and  spent  a  large  income  almost  entirely  in  acts  of  charity 
and  bounty,  and  yet,  with  all  this,  they  had  not  the  open  hand.  When 
the  act  did  not  define  itself  as  a  charitable  duty,  the  spirit  of  the  God- 
beloved  giver  was  wanting,  and  they  failed  in  all  those  little  genial  lib¬ 
eralities  towards  friends,  relatives,  and  dependents,  which  tend  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  sympathies  and  kindnesses  of  our  nature  quite  as  much  as 
charity  to  the  poor,  or  munificence  in  the  contribution  to  public  objects. 
The  kindness  from  Avhich  a  gift  proceeds  will  appear  in  the  choice  as 
well  as  in  the  cost  of  it. 

There  is  often  as  much  generosity  in  accepting  gifts  as  there  can  be  in 
bestowing  them — the  generosity  of  a  nature  which  stands  too  strong  in 
its  humility  to  fear  humiliation,  which  knows  its  own  independence  and 
is  glad  to  be  grateful. 

Upon  a  very  different  sense  of  generosity  are  some  of  the  practices  of 
the  present  time  founded.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  amongst  some 
persons,  Avith  peculiar  notions  of  doing  things  delicately,  for  contribu¬ 
tions  to  be  conveyed  to  some  decayed  gentleAA^oman  under  A^arious  pre¬ 
tences  which  are  meant  to  disguise,  more  or  less  transparently,  the  fact 
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that  slie  receives  money  in  charity.  If  a  gentlewoman  he  in  want,  she 
should  say  so  with  openness,  dignity,  and  truth,  and  accept  in  the  manner 
that  becomes  a  gentlewoman,  in  all  lowliness,  but  without  the  slightest 
humiliation  or  shame,  whatever  money  she  has  occasion  for,  and  others 
are  willing  to  bestow.  The  relations  between  her  and  them  will  in  that 
case  admit  of  respect  on  the  one  side,  and  gratitude  on  the  other.  But 
where  false  and  juggling  pretences  are  resorted  to,  no  worthy  or  honest 
feeling  can  have  place.  Delicacy  is  a  strong  thing  ;  and  whether  in  giv¬ 
ing  or  taking,  let  us  always  maintain  the  maxim  that  what  is  most  sound 
and  true  is  most  delicate. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  rule  in  giving  which  is  often  overlooked  by  those 
whose  generosity  is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  and  severe.  Generosity 
comes  to  be  perverted  from  its  uses  when  it  ministers  to  selfishness  in 
others  ;  and  it  should  be  our  care  to  give  all  needful  support  to  our  neigh¬ 
bor  in  his  self-denial,  rather  than  to  bait  a  trap  for  his  self-indulgence  ; 
in  short,  to  give  him  pleasure  only  when  it  will  do  him  good,  not  when 
sacrifices  on  our  part  are  the  correlatives  of  abuses  on  his ;  for  he  who 
pampers  the  selfishness  of  another,  does  that  other  a  moml  injury  which 
cannot  be  compensated  by  any  amount  of  gratification  imparted  to  him. 

“  Give  thou  to  no  man,  if  thou  wish  him  well. 

What  he  may  not  in  honor’s  interest  take ; 

Else  Shalt  thou  but  befriend  his  faults,  allied 
Against  his  better  with  his  baser  self.” 

Fifthly — As  to  lending  and  borrowing.  Never  lend  money  to  a  friend 
unless  you  are  satisfied  that  he  does  wisely  and  well  in  borrowing  it. 
Borrowing  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  ways  in  which  weak  men  sacrifice 
the  future  to  the  present,  and  thence  it  is  that  the  gratitude  for  a  loan  is 
so  proverbially  evanescent.  Take  to  heart  therefore,  the  admonition 
the  ancient  courtier : 

**  Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be ; 

For  loan  oft  loseth  both  itself  and  friend. 

And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry.” 

I  have  never  known  a  debtor  or  a  prodigal  who  was  not,  in  his  own 
estimation,  an  injured  man ;  and  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who 
had  not  suffered  by  them  were  disposed  to  side  with  them ;  for  it  is  the 
weak  who  make  an  outcry,  and  it  is  by  the  outcry  that  the  world  is  wont 
to  judge.  They  who  lend  money  to  spendthrifts  should  be  prepared, 
therefore,  to  suffer  in  their  reputation  as  well  as  in  their  purse. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  Son  of  Sirach  :  “  Many,  when  a  thing  was  lent 
them,  reckoned  it  to  be  found,  and  put  them  to  trouble  that  helped  them. 
Till  he  hath  received,  he  will  kiss  a  man’s  hand ;  and  for  his  neighbor’s 
money  he  will  speak  submissly  ;  but  when  he  should  repay,  he  will 
prolong  the  time,  and  return  words  of  grief,  and  complain  of  the  time. 
If  he  prevail,  he  shall  hardly  receive  the  half,  and  he  will  count  as  if  he 
had  found  it ;  if  not,  he  hath  deprived  him  of  his  money,  and  he  hath 
gotten  him  an  enemy  without  cause :  he  payeth  him  with  cursing  and 
railings,  and  for  honor  he  will  pay  him  with  disgrace.” 

Sixthly — The  subject  of  bequeathing  /  and  some  topics  which  mighu 
have  fallen  under  this  head  have  been  anticipated  in  treating  of  motives 
for  saving. 
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To  make  a  will  in  one  way  or  another  is  of  course  the  duty  of  every 
person  whose  heir-at-law  is  not  the  proper  inheritor  of  all  he  possesses  ; 
and  unless  where  there  is  some  just  cause  for  setting  them  aside,  ex¬ 
pectations  generated  by  the  customs  of  the  world  are  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  moral  right  to  inherit,  and  to  impose  a  corresponding  obligation  to 
bequeath.  For  custom  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  reasons 
to  the  contrary,  to  have  grown  out  of  some  natural  fitness ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  will  have  brought  about  an  amount  of  adaptation  which  is 
often  sufficient,  as  regards  individual  cases,  to  make  a  fitness  where 
there  was  none.  Unless  in  exceptional  instances,  therefore,  in  which 
special  circumstances  are  of  an  overruling  force,  the  disappointment  of 
expectations  growing  out  of  custom  is  not  to  be  inflicted  without  some 
very  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  the  custom  needs  to  be 
reformed. 

If  it  be  not  well  for  the  natural  or  customary  heirs  that  they  should 
be  disappointed,  neither  is  it  good  for  those  to  whom  an  inheritance  is 
diverted,  that  wealth  should  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  Sudden  and 
unexpected  accessions  of  wealth  seldom  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
to  whom  they  accrue,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  morally  injurious, 
especially  when  they  accrue  by  undue  deprivation  of  another. 

In  general,  the  rule  of  judgment  should  be  to  avoid  lifting  people  out 
of  one  station  into  another  ;  and  to  aim  at  making  such  moderate  addi¬ 
tions  to  moderate  fortunes  in  careful  hands,  as  may  not  disturb  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  property  to  station  ;  or,  still  better,  may  rectify  any  dispropor¬ 
tion,  and  enable  those  who  are  living  with  a  difficult  frugality  to  live 
with  a  free  frugality. 

This  rule  is  not,  I  fear,  very  generally  regarded ;  for  mere  rectitude, 
and  the  observance  of  measures  and  proportions,  does  not  much  lay  hold 
of  the  minds  of  men.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to 
add  to  anything  which  affects  the  imagination  by  its  magnitude ;  and 
there  is  also  in  some  people  a  sort  of  gloating  over  great  wealth,  which 
infects  them  with  a  propensity  to  feed  a  bloated  fortune.  Jaques  took 

note  of  this  when  he  saw  the  deer  that  was  weeping  in  “  the  needless 
stream : " 

“  Thou  mak’st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.” 

Shak.  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  scene  1. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  most  solemn  acts  which  men  have  to  perform  in 
the  management  of  their  money — in  those,  too,  from  which  selfish  ends 
seem  most  removed — they  will  often  appear  to  be  as  little  sensible  of 
moral  motives  and  righteous  responsibilities  as  in  any  other  transac¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  a  testator  jamjam  moriturus  will  dictate  his  will  with  a 
sort  of  posthumous  cupidity,  and  seem  to  desire  that  his  woildliness 
should  live  after  him. 
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LORD  LYTTON  ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  MONEY. 

Lord  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  lias  issued,  iu  a  little  volume  en¬ 
titled  Caxfonia,  a  series  of  essays  on  Life,  Literature,  and  Manners, ' 
originally  published  in  successive  numbers  of  Blackwood’s  Maga¬ 
zine  in  1862,  the  results  of  wide  observation  and  experience  on 
topics  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  young,  from  one  of  which, 
on  the  management  of  money,  we  give  copious  extracts: 

*  VALUE  OP  MONEY  IN  CHARACTER  AND  POWER. 

In  the  humbler  grades  of  life,  certainly  character  is  money.  The 
man  who  gives  me  his  labor  in  return  for  the  wages  which  the  labor  is 
worth,  pledges  to  me  something  more  than  his  labor — he  pledges  to  me 
certain  qualities  of  his  moral  being — such  as  honesty,  sobriety,  and  dili¬ 
gence.  If,  in  these  respects,  he  maintain  his  character,  he  will  have  my 
money  as  long  as  I  want  his  labor ;  and,  when  I  want  his  labor  no  longer, 
his  character  is  money’s  worth  to  him  from  somebody  else.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  moral  qualities  I  have  named,  he  establish  a  character  for 
other  attributes  which  have  their  own  price  in  the  money  market — if  he 
exhibit  a  superior  intelligence,  skill,  energy,  zeal — ^liis  labor  rises  in 
value.  Thus,  in  the  humblest  class  of  life,  character  is  money ;  and, 
according  as  the  man  earns  or  spends  the  money,  money  in  turn  becomes 
character. 

As  money  is  the  most  evident  power  in  the  world’s  uses,  so  the  use 
that  he  makes  of  money  is  often  all  that  the  world  knows  about  a  man. 
Is  our  money  gained  justly  and  spent  prudently?  our  character  estab¬ 
lishes  a  claim  on  respect.  Is  ft  gained  nobly  and  spent  beneficently  ?  our 
character  commands  more  than  respect — it  wins  a  place  in  that  higher 
sphere  of  opinion  which  comprises  admiration,  gratitude,  love.  Is 
money,  inherited  without  merit  of  ours,  lavished  recklessly  away  ?  our 
character  disperses  itself  with  the  spray  of  the  golden  shower, — it  is 
not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are  spendthrifts.  Is  money,  meanly 
acquired,  selfishly  hoarded  ?  it  is  not  the  money  alone  of  which  we  are 
misers ;  we  are  starving  our  own  human  hearts — depriving  them  of 
their  natural  aliment  in  the  approval  and  affection  of  others.  We 
invest  the  money  which  we  fancy  so  safe  out  at  compound  interest,  in 
the  very  worst  possession  a  man  can  purchase,  viz.,  an  odious  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  more  we  look  round,  the  more  we  shall  come  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  no  test  of  a  man’s  character  more  generally 
adopted  than  the  way  in  which  his  money  is  managed.  Money  is  a  ter¬ 
rible  blab ;  she  will  betray  the  secrets  of  her  owner  whatever  he  do  to 
gag  her.  His  virtues  will  creep  out  in  her  whisper — his  vices  she  will 
cry  aloud  at  the  top  of  her  tongue. 

Money  is  character — money  also  is  power.  I  have  power  not  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  money  I  spend  on  myself,  but  in  proportion  to  the  money 
I  can,  if  I  please,  give  away  to  another.  We  feel  this  as  we  advance  in 
years.  How  helpless  is  an  old  man  who  has  not  a  farthing  to  give  or  to 
leave !  But  be  moderately  amiable,  grateful,  and  kind,  and,  though  you 
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liave  neither  wife  nor  child,  you  will  never  want  a  wife’s  tenderness  nor 
a  child’s  obedience  if  you  have  something  to  leave  or  to  give.  This 
reads  like  satire :  it  is  sober  truth. 

ART  OF  MANAGING  MONET. 

But  the  management  of  money  is  an  art  ?  True ;  but  that  which  we 
call  an  art  means  an  improvement,  and  not  a  deterioration  of  a  some¬ 
thing  existent  already  in  nature;  and  the  artist  can  only  succeed  in  im¬ 
proving  his  art  in  proportion  as  he  improves  himself  in  the  qualities 
which  the  art  demands  in  the  artist.  Now,  the  management  of  money 
is,  in  much,  the  management  of  self.  If  heaven  allotted  to  *each  man 
seven  guardian  angels,  five  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found,  night  and 
day,  hovering  over  his  pockets. 

On  the  first  rule  of  the  art  of  managing  money,  all  preceptors  must 
be  agreed.  It  is  told  in  three  words — “  Horror  of  debt.” 

Horror  of  Debt. 

Nurse,  cherish,  never  cavil  away  the  wholesome  horror  of  Debt. 
Personal  liberty  is  the  paramount  essential  to  human  dignity  and 
human  happiness.  Man  hazards  the  condition  and  loses  the  virtues  of 
freeman,  in  proportion  as  he  accustoms  his  thoughts  to  view,  without 
anguish  and  shame,  his  lapse  into  the  bondage  of  debtor.  Debt  is  to 
man  what  the  serpent  is  to  the  bird ;  its  eye  fascinates,  its  breath 
poisons,  its  coil  crushes  sinew  and  bone,  its  jaw  is  the  pitiless  grave.  If 
you  mock  my  illustration,  if  you  sneer  at  the  truth  it  embodies,  give 
yourself  no  further  trouble  to  learn  how  to  manage  your  money.  Con¬ 
sider  yourself  doomed ;  pass  on  your  way  with  a  jaunty  step  ;  the  path 
is  facile — paths  to  Avernus  always  are.  But  if,  while  I  write,  your 
heart,  true  to  the  instinct  of  manhood,  responds  to  my  words — if  you 
say,  “  Agreed ;  that  which  you  call  the  first  rule  for  the  management  of 
money,  I  hold  yet  more  imperative  as  the  necessity  to  freedom  and  the 
life-spring  of  probity  ” — then  advance  on  your  way,  assured  that  where- 
ever  it  wind  it  must  ascend.  You  see  but  the  temple  of  Honor  ;  close 
behind  it  is  the  temple  of  Fortune.  You  will  pass  through  the  one  to 
the  other. 

No  Endorsing.  Give,  hut  don't  Lend. 

Now  comes  the  next  danger.  You  will  not  incur  debt  for  yourself ; 
but  you  have  a  friend.  Pythias,  your  friend,  your  familiar — the  man 
you  like  best  and  see  most  of — says  to  you,  “  Damon,  be  my  security — 
your  name  to  this  bill !  ”  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  cry  out  to  Damon, 
“  Pythias  means  to  cheat  thee — ^beware  !  ”  But  I  address  to  Damon  this 
observation,  “  Pythias  asks  thee  to  guarantee  that  three,  six,  or  twelve 
months  hence  he  will  pay  to  another  man — say  to  Dionysius — so  many 
pounds  sterling.”  Here  your  first  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  is  not  to  Pyth¬ 
ias,  but  to  Dionysius.  Suppose  some  accident  happen — one  of  those 
accidents  which,  however  impossible  it  may  seem  to  your  Pythias,  con¬ 
stantly  happen  to  the  Pythiases  of  other  Damons  who  draw  bills  on  the 
bank  of  Futurity ;  suppose  that  the  smut  or  the  rain  spoil  the  crops  on 
which  Pythias  relies — or  the  cargoes  he  expects  from  Marseilles,  Califor- 
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nia,  Utopia,  go  down  to  the  bottomless  seas — Dionysius  must  come  upon 
y(^u  !  Can  you  pay  to  Dionysius  what  you  pledge  yourself  to  pay  to  him 
in  spite  of  those  accidents?  He  thinks  those  accidents  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  probable,  or  he  would  not  require  your  surety,  nor  charge 
twenty  per  cent,  for  his  loan ;  and,  therefore,  since  he  clearly  doubts 
Pythias,  his  real  trust  is  in  you.  Do  you  merit  the  trust  ?  Can  you  pay 
the  money  if  Pythias  cannot  ?  And,  allowing  that  you  can  pay  the 
money,  are  your  other  obligations  in  life  such  as  to  warrant  that  sacri¬ 
fice  to  friendship  ?  If  you  cannot  pay,  or  if  you  owe  it  to  others  more 
sacred  than  Pythias  himself~owe  it  to  your  parents,  your  plighted 
bride,  or  wedded  wife,  or  the  children  to  whom  what,  before  their  b  rth, 
was  your  fortune,  has  become  the  trust-money  for  their  provision — not 
to  hazard  for  Pythias  that  for  which,  if  lost,  not  you  alone,  but  others 
must  suffer, — then,  do  not  common  duty  and  common  honesty  forbid  you 
to  say,  “  I  am  surety  to  Pythias  for  that  which  it  belongs  not  to  Pythias 
but  to  Chance  to  fulfil  ?  ”  I  am  the  last  man  to  say,  Do  not  help  your 
friend,”  if  you  honorably  can.  If  we  have  money,  we  manage  it  ill  when 
we  cannot  help  ^  friend  at  a  pinch.  But  the  plain  fact  is  this,  Pythias 
wants  money.  Can  you  give  it,  at  whatever  stint  to  yourself,  in  justice 
to  others  ?  If  you  can,  and  you  value  Pythias  more  than  the  money, 
give  the  money,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  but  if  you  cannot  give  the 
money,  don’t  sign  the  bill.  Do  not  become  what,  in  rude  truth,  you  do 
become — a  knave  and  a  liar — if  you  guarantee  to  do  what  you  know  that 
you  cannot  do  should  the  guarantee  be  exacted.  He  is  generous  who 
gives ;  he  who  lends  may  be  generous  also ;  but  only  on  one  condition, 
viz.,  that  he.  can  afford  to  give  what  he  can  afford  to  lend.  Of  the 
two,  therefore,  it  is  safer,  friendlier,  cheaper,  in  the  long  run,  to  give 
than  to  lend.  Give,  and  you  may  keep  your  friend  if  you  lose  your 
money  ;  lend,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  lose  your  friend  if  ever  you 
get  back  your  money. 

But,  if  you  do  lend,  let  it  be  with  the  full  conviction  that  the  loan  is  a 
gift,  and  count  it  among  the  rarest  favors  of  Providence  if  you  be  ever 
repaid.  Lend  to  Pythias  on  the  understanding, — “  This  is  a  loan  if  you 
can  ever  repay  me.  I  shall,  however,  make  this  provision  against  the 
chance  of  a  quarrel  between  us,  that  if  you  cannot  repay  me,  it  stands 
as  a  gift.” 

And  whatever  you  lend,  let  it  be  your  money  and  not  your  name. 
Money  you  may  get  again,  and,  if  not,  you  may  contrive  to  do  without 
it ;  name,  once  lost,  you  cannot  get  again,  and,  if  you  can  contrive  to  do 
without  it,  you  had  better  never  have  been  born. 

Having  settled  these  essential  preliminaries — 1st.  Never  to  borrow 
where  there  is  a  chance,  however  remote,  that  you  may  not  be  able  to 
repay ;  2dly,  Never  to  lend  what  you  are  not  prepared  to  give ;  3dly, 
Never  to  guarantee  for  another  what  you  cannot  fulfil  if  the  other 
should  fail — you  start  in  life  with  this  great  advantage — whatever  you 
have,  be  it  little  or  much,  is  your  own.  Rich  or  poor,  you  start  as  a, 
freeman,  resolved  to  preserve,  in  your  freedom,  the  noblest  condition  of 
your  being  as  man. 
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Independence^  not  Wealthy  the  true  Aim  in  getting  Money. 

Now,  fix  your  eyes  steadily  on  some  definite  end  in  the  future.  Con 
sider  well  what  you  chiefly  wish  to  he ;  then  compute  at  the  lowest  that 
which  you  are  by  talent,  and  at  the  highest  that  which  you  can  be  by 
labor.  Always  under-estimate  the  resources  of  talent ;  always  put  as 
against  you  the  chances  of  luck.  Then  set  down  on  the  other  side,  as 
against  talent  defective,  against  luck  adverse,  all  that  which  can  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  energy,  patience,  perseverance.  These  last  are 
infinite.  Whatever  be  placed  against  them  is  finite. 

The  finest  epithet  for  genius  is  that  which  was  applied  to  Newton’s 
genius,  ‘  patient.”  He  who  has  patience  coupled  with  energy  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  obtain  the  results  of  genius  ;  he  who  has  genius  with¬ 
out  patience,  and  without  energy  (if,  indeed,  such  genius  be  a  thing  pos¬ 
sible),  might  as  well  have  no  genius  at  all.  His  works  and  aims,  like 
the  plants  of  nature  before  the  deluge,  have  no  roots. 

The  man  who  succeeds  above  his  fellows  is  the  one  who,  early  in  life, 
clearly  discerns  his  object,  and  toward  that  object  habitually  directs  his 
powers.  Thus,  indeed,  even  genius  itself  is  but  fine  observation 
strengthened  by  fixity  of  purpose.  Every  m.an  who  observes  vigilantly 
and  resolves  steadfastly,  grows  unconsciously  into  genius. 

Assuming  that  fortune  be  your  object,  let  your  first  efforts  be,  not  for 
wealth,  but  independence.  Whatever  be  your  talents,  whatever  your 
prospects,  never  be  tempted  to  speculate  away,  on  the  chance  of  a  palace 
that  which  you  need  as  a  provision  against  the  workhouse. 

Let  your  first  care  be,  then,  independence.  Without  pecuniary  inde¬ 
pendence,  you  are  not  even  intellectually  free ;  with  independence,  even 
though  it  be  gained  through  some  occupation  which  you  endure  as  a 
drudgery,  still,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  there  will  be  always  some 
hours  for  the  occupation  in  which  you  delight. 

Spend  Less  than  you  Earn. 

To  attain  independence,  so  apportion  your  expenditure  as  to  spend  less 
than  you  have  or  you  earn.  Make  this  rule  imperative.  I  know  of  none 
better.  Lay  by  something  every  year,  if  it  be  but  a  shilling.  A  shilling 
laid  by,  net  and  clear  from  a  debt,  is  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  claims  in  the 
past,  and  you  go  on,  with  light  foot  and  light  heart,  to  the  future.  “  How 
am  I  to  save  and  lay  by  ?  ”  saith  the  author,  or  any  other  man  of  wants 
more  large  than  his  means.  The  answer  is  obvious  :  “  If  you  cannot  in¬ 
crease  your  means,  then  you  must  diminish  your  wants.”  Every  skilled 
laborer,  of  fair  repute,  can  earn  enough  not  to  starve,  and  a  surplus  be¬ 
yond  that  bare  sufiiciency. 

A  man  of  £300  a  year,  living  up  to  that  income,  truly  complains  of 
poverty  ;  but  if  he  live  at  the  rate  of  £250  a  year,  he  is  comparatively 
rich.  Oh,”  says  Gentility,  “  but  I  must  have  this  or  that,  which  necessi¬ 
tates  the  yearly  £50  you  ask  me  to  save ;  I  must  be  genteel.”  Why 
that  must?  That  certain  folks  may  esteem  you?  Believe  me,  they  es¬ 
teem  you  much  more  for  a  balance  at  your  banker’s,  than  for  that  silver 
tea-pot  or  that  mannikin  menial  in  sugar-loaf  buttons.  “  But,”  says  Pa- 
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rental  Affection,  I  must  educate  my  boy ;  that  £50  saved  from  my  in* 
come  is  tlie  cost  of  his  education.”  Is  it  so  ?  Can  all  the  schoolmasters 
in  Europe  teach  him  a  nobler  lesson  than  that  of  a  generous  thrift,  a 
cheerful  and  brave  self-denial?  If  the  £50  be  really  the  sum  which  the 
boy’s  schooling  needs,  and  you  can  spare  nothing  else  from  your  remain¬ 
ing  £250,  still  save  and  lay  by  for  a  year,  and,  during  that  year,  let  the 
boy  study  at  home,  by  seeing  how  gladly  you  all  are  saving  for  him. 

He  who  has  saved  for  one  year,  finds  the  security,  pleasure,  and  pride 
in  it  a  luxury  so  great  that  his  invention  will  be  quickened  to  keep  it. 
Lay  by  !  lay  by !  What  makes  the  capital  of  nations  ?  Savings ;  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Neither  nations  nor  men  are  safe  against  fortune,  unless  they 
can  hit  on  a  system  by  which  they  save  more  than  they  spend.  When 
that  system  is  once  established,  at  what  a  ratio  capital  accumulates ! 
What  resources  the  system  gradually  develops  !  In  that  one  maxim  is 
the  secret  of  England’s  greatness  !  Do  you  think  it  mean  to  save  more 
than  you  spend  ?  You  do  in  that  what  alone  gives  your  country  its  rank 
in  the  universe.  The  system  so  grand  for  an  empire  cannot  be  mean  for 
a  citizen. 

Earn  More  than  you  Spend. 

Whatever  your  means  be,  so  apportion  your  wants  that  your  means 
may  exceed  them.  Every  man  who  earns  but  10s.  a  week  can  do  this  if 
he  please,  whatever  he  may  say  to  the  contrary  ;  for  if  he  can  live  upon 
10s.  a  week,  he  can  live  upon  9s.  lid. 

In  this  rule  mark  the  emphatic  distinction  between  poverty  and  needi¬ 
ness.  Poverty  is  relative,  and,  therefore,  not  ignoble;  neediness  is  a 
positive  degradation.  If  I  have  only  £100  a  year,  I  am  rich  as  compared 
with  the  majority  of  my  countrymen.  If  I  have  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  be 
poor  compared  with  a  majority  of  my  associates  ;  and  very  poor  compared 
to  my  next-door  neighbor.  With  either  of  these  incomes,  I  am  relatively 
poor  or  rich ;  but  with  either  of  these  incomes  I  may  be  positively  needy, 
or  positively  free  from  neediness.  With  the  £100  a  year,  I  may  need  no 
man’s  help  ;  I  may  at  least  have  “  my  crust  of  bread  and  liberty.”  But 
with  £5,000  a  year,  I  may  dread  a  ring  at  my  bell ;  I  may  have  my  tyran¬ 
nical  masters  in  servants  whose  wages  I  cannot  pay  ;  my  exile  may  be  at 
the  fiat  of  the  first  long-suffering  man  who  enters  a  judgment  against 
me ;  for  the  fiesh  that  lies  nearest  to  my  heart,  some  Shylock  may  be 
dusting  his  scales  and  whetting  his  knife.  Nor  is  this  an  exaggeration. 
Some  of  the  neediest  men  I  ever  knew,  have  a  nominal  £5,000  a  year. 
Every  man  is  needy  who  spends  more  than  he  has ;  no  man  is  needy  who 
spends  less.  I  may  so  ill  manage  my  money  that,  with  £5,000  a  year,  I 
])urchase  the  worst  evils  of  poverty — terror  and  shame  ;  I  may  so  well 
manage  my  money  that,  with  £100  a  year,  I  purchase  the  best  blessings 
of  wealth — safety  and  respect. 

POWER  OF  MONET  WELL  MANAGED. 

You  have  got  money — you  have  it ;  and  with  it,  the  heart  and  the  sense 
and  the  taste  to  extract  from  the  metal  its  uses.  Talk  of  the  power  of 
knowledge  !  What  can  knowledge  invent  that  money  cannot  purchase  ? 
Money,  it  is  true,  cannot  give  you  the  brain  of  the  philosopher,  the  eye 
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of  the  painter,  the  ear  of  the  musician,  nor  that  inner  sixth  sense  of 
beauty  and  truth  by  which  the  poet  unites  in  himself,  philosopher, 
painter,  musician  ;  but  money  can  refine  and  exalt  your  existence  with 
all  that  philosopher,  painter,  musician,  poet,  accomplish.  That  which 
they  are,  your  wealth  cannot  make  you ;  but  that  which  they  do  is  at  the 
command  of  your  wealth.  You  may  collect  in  your  libraries  all  thoughts 
which  all  thinkers  have  confided  to  books ;  your  galleries  may  teem  with 
the  treasures  of  art ;  the  air  that  you  breathe  may  be  vocal  with  music ; 
better  than  all,  when  you  summon  the  Graces,  they  can  come  to  your  call 
in  their  sweet  name  of  Charities.  You  can  build  up  asylums  for  age,  and 
academies  for  youth.  Pining  Merit  may  spring  to  hope  at  your  voice,  and 
“  Poverty  grow  cheerful  in  your  sight.”  Money  well  managed  deserves, 
indeed,  the  apotheosis  to  which  she  was  raised  by  her  Latin  adorers  ;  she 
is  Dim  Moncta—Su  Goddess. 

Motives  for  Acquisition  and  Economij. 

The  first  object  connected  with  money  is  the  security  for  individual 
freedom — pecuniary  independence.  That  once  gained,  whatever  is  sur¬ 
plus  becomes  the  fair  capital  for  reproductive  adventure.  Adhere  but  to 
this  rule  in  every  speculation,  however  tempting ;  preserve  free  from  all 
hazard  that  which  you  require  to  live  on  without  depending  upon  others. 

1.  It  is  a  great  motive  to  economy,  a  strong  safeguard  to  conduct,  and 
a  wonderful  stimulant  to  all  mental  power,  if  you  can  associate  your  toil 
for  money  with  some  end  dear  to  your  affections.  I  once  knew  a  boy  of 
good  parts,  but  who  seemed  incorrigibly  indolent.  His  father,  a  profes¬ 
sional  man,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  son  utterly  destitute. 
The  widow  resolved  to  continue  the  education  of  her  boy,  however  little 
he  had  hitherto  profited  by  it,  engaged  herself  as  teacher  at  a  school,  and 
devoted  her  salary  to  her  son.  From  that  moment  the  boy  began  to  work 
in  good  earnest.  He  saw  the  value  of  money  in  this  world  ;  he  resolved 
to  requite  his  mother — to  see  her  once  more  in  a  home  of  her  own  ;  he 
distinguished  himself  at  school ;  he  obtained,  at  ilie  age  of  sixteen,  an 
entry  in  a  mercantile  house.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  his  salary  enabled 
him  to  place  his  mother  in  a  modest  suburban  lodging,  to  which  he  came 
home  every  night.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  a  rich  man,  and,  visiting 
him  at  his  villa,  I  admired  his  gardens.  He  said  to  me,  simply,  “  I  have 
no  taste  for  flowers  myself,  but  my  mother  is  passionately  fond  of  them. 

I  date  my  first  step  in  life  from  my  resolve  to  find  her  a  home  ;  and  the 
invention  in  my  business  to  which  I  owe  my  rise  from  a  clerk  to  a  part¬ 
ner,  could  never  have  come  into  my  brain,  and  been  patiently  worked 
out,  if,  night  and  day,  I  had  not  thought  of  my  mother’s  delight  in 
flowers.” 

2.  A  common  motive  with  a  young  man  is  an  honest  love  for  the  girl 
whom  he  desires  to  win  as  his  wife.  Nay,  if  no  such  girl  yet  has  been 
met  on  the  earth,  surely  she  lives  for  him  in  the  cloudland  of  Fancy. 
Wedlock,  and  wedlock  for  love,  is  the  most  exquisite  hope  in  the  inner¬ 
most  heart  of  every  young  man  who  labors  ;  it  is  but  the  profligate  idlers 
who  laugh  at  that  sacred  ideal.  But  it  is  only  the  peasant  or  mechanic 
who  has  a  right  to  marry  on  no  other  capital  than  that  which  he  takes 
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from  nature  in  sinews  and  thews.  The  man  whose  whole  condition  of 
being  is  in  his  work  from  day  to  day  must  still  have  his  helpmate.  He 
finds  his  helpmate  in  one  who  can  work  like  himself,  if  his  honest  indus¬ 
try  fail  her.  I  preach  to  the  day  laborer  no  cold  homilies  from  political 
economy.  The  happiness  and  morality  of  the  working  class  necessitate 
early  marriages  ;  and  for  prudent  provision  against  the  chances  of  illness 
and  death,  there  are  benefit  clubs  and  societies,  which  must  stand  in  lieu 
of  jointure  and  settlement.  But  to  men  of  a  higher  grade  in  this  world’s 
social  distinctions,  Hymen  must  generally  contrive  to  make  some  kind  of 
compromise  with  Plutus,  I  grant  that  your  fond  Amaryllis  would  take 
your  arm  to  the  altar,  though  you  have  not  a  coat  to  your  back ;  but 
Amaryllis  may  have  parents,  who  not  unreasonably  ask,  “  How,  young 
Strephon,  can  you  maintain  our  daughter  ?  and  if  your  death  demolish 
all  those  castles  in  the  air,  which  you  are  now  building  without  brick 
and  mortar,  under  what  roof  will  she  lay  her  head  ?  ” 

And  suppose  that  no  parents  thus  unkindly  interpose  between  Ama¬ 
ryllis  and  you,  still  it  is  a  poor  return  to  the  disinterested  love  of  Ama¬ 
ryllis,  to  take  her,  thoughtless  child,  at  her  word.  Amaryllis  proves  her 
unselfish  love  ;  prove  yours,  my  friend  Strephon.  Wait,  hope,  strive — 
her  ring  is  on  your  finger  ;  her  picture,  though  it  be  but  a  villainous  pho¬ 
tograph,  hangs  by  your  bedside  ;  her  image  is  deep  in  the  deepest  fold 
of  your  heart.  Wait  till  you  can  joyously  say,  “  Come,  Amaryllis  ;  Plu¬ 
tus  relaxes  his  frown ;  here  is  a  home  which,  if  humble,  at  least  is  se¬ 
cure  ;  and,  if  death  suddenly  snatch  me  away,  hero  is  no  castle  in  air  for 
my  widow.  Amaryllis  shall  never  live  upon  alms ! 

How  your  love  will  deepen  and  strengthen  in  that  generous  delay  ,  and 
with  your  love,  how  your  whole  nature,  mental  and  moral,  will  deepen 
and  strengthen !  Here,  indeed,  is  an  object  for  climbing  the  rough  paths 
on  to  fortune  ;  and  here  the  first  friendly  opposition  of  Plutus  only  serves 
to  place  upon  surer  foundations  the  blessings  promised  by  Hymen.  Con¬ 
stancy  in  love  necessitates  patience  and  perseverance  in  all  efforts  for 
fortune;  and,  with  patience  and  perseverance,  a  man  of  fair  average 
capacities  is  the  master  of  fortune. 

3.  The  taste  for  books,  and  the  desire  to  collect  them,  are  no  mean 

tests  of  a  school-boy’s  career  as  man. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages  in  Europe,  showing  me  his 
library — wdiich  is  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  its  quality  (it  was  formed 
on  the  principle  of  including  all  works  that  treat,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  the  human  mind,  and  thus  necessarily  includes  almost  every  book 
worth  the  reading) — said  to  me  ;  Not  only  this  collection,  but  my  social 
successes  in  life,  I  trace  back  to  the  first  franc  I  saved  from  the  cake-shop 
to  spend  on  the  book-stall.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  and  received  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  not  being  then  rich,  I  calculated  what  it  would  cost 
me  in  kid  gloves  and  coach  hire,  and,  refusing  the  ball,  bought  a  book 
with  the  money.  The  books  I  bought,  I  read ;  the  books  I  read  influ¬ 
enced  my  career.”  Perhaps  this  eminent  person  might  have  thought  of 
the  balls  thus  refused  in  his  early  youth,  when,  being  still  young,  he 
gave  his  own  first  ball  as  prime  minister. 

4.  In  the  management  of  money,  there  are  some  things  we  do  for  show 
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wisely,  if  we  can  afford  it.  Money  is  station,  as  well  as  character  and 
power. 

For  a  young  man  of  a  gentleman’s  station  and  a  cadet’s  income,  the 

only  show  needed  is  that  which  probably  pleases  himself  the  most _ 

the  effect  produced  by  his  own  personal  appearance.  Dress  will,  there¬ 
fore,  not  unreasonably,  and  by  no  means  frivolously,  demand  some  of  his 
thoughts  and  much  of  his  money.  To  the  station  of  a  young  aspirant  of 
fashion  in  the  polite  world,  who  is  known  not  to  be  rich,  it  matters  noth¬ 
ing  what  he  pays  for  his  lodging  ;  he  can  always  give  his  address  at  a 
club  or  hotel.  No  one  cares  how  much  or  how  little  he  pays  for  his  din¬ 
ner.  No  fine  lady  inquires  if  he  calls  at  her  house  on  foot  or  in  a  car- 
riage.  But  society  expects  him  to  dress  as  much  like  a  gentleman  as  if 
he  were  a  young  duke ;  and,  fortunately,  as  young  dukes  nowadays  do 
not  wear  gold  lace  and  miniver,  this  is  no  unreasonable  exaction  on  the 
part  of  society.  A  gentleman’s  taste  in  dress  is,  upon  principle,  the 
avoidance  of  all  things  extravagant.  It  consists  in  the  quiet  simplicity 
of  exquisite  neatness  ;  but,  as  the  neatness  must  be  a  neatness  in  fash- 
ion,  employ  the  best  tailor ;  pay  him  ready  money,  and,  on  the  whole, 
you  will  find  him  the  cheapest. 

Mere  dandies  are  but  cut  flowers  in  a  bouquet,— once  faded,  they  can 
never  reblossom.  In  the  drawing-room,  as  everywhere  else.  Mind,  in  the 
long  run,  prevails.  And,  O  well-booted  Achaian  !  for  all  those  substan¬ 
tial  good  things  which  money  well  managed  commands,  and  which,  year 
after  year,  as  you  advance  in  life,  you  will  covet  and  sigh  for,— yon 
sloven,  thick-shoed,  and  with  cravat  awry, — whose  mind,  as  he  hurries 
by  the  bow-window  at  White’s,  sows  each  fleeting  moment  with  thoughts 

which  grow  not  blossoms  for  bouquets,  but  corn-sheaves  for  garners _ 

will,  before  he  is  forty,  be  far  more  the  fashion  than  you.  He  is  com¬ 
manding  the  time  out  of  which  you  are  fading.  And  time,  O  my  friend, 
is  money !  time  wasted  can  never  conduce  to  money  well  managed. 

Note  Lord  Lttton  was  originklly  known  to  fame,  in  this  country,  as  Edward  Lyt- 
ton  Bulwer,  and  our  people  had  hardly  got  used  to  the  honorable  title  which  Queen 
V  ictoria  conferred  on  him  and  the  astronomer  Herschel,  as  the  best  representatives  of 
the  literature  and  science  of  her  kingdom  at  the  date  of  her  inauguration  (1838).  when, 
in  1844,  hy  royal  license,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  mother’s  will,  by  which  he  succeeded 
to  the  Ly  tton  estate  of  Knebworth,  the  popular  author  Bulwer  was  apparently  lost  in  the 
less  familiar  designation  of  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  a-ain  as  Lord  Lytton  («ince 
1866),  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Premier  (Lord  Derby),  in  whose  cabinet  be 
had  a  seat  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Lyt- 
ton ;  thenceforth  we  find  his  name  recorded  as  the  Rt.  lion.  Lord  Edward  George  Earle 
Hulwer  Lytton.  By  whatever  name  he  or  the  Queen  or  the  Herald’s  College  may  choose 
to  designate  the  author  of  the  ‘  Caxtons,’  his  numerous  works  will  be  treasured  as  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  the  Uterature  of  the  English  language. 
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KNOWLEDGE, — WISDOM. 


THOUGHTS  AND  OPINIONS  OF  A  STATESMAN. 

William  von  Humboldt,  from  whorso  Letters  to  a  Lady,  in  whose 
loss  of  fortune  incident  to  the  German  war  with  Napoleon  1.  he  be¬ 
came  interested  as  Envoy  of  Prussia  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  whose  disappointment  he  afterwards  sought  to  alleviate  by  del¬ 
icate  pecuniary  assistance,  and  friendly  correspondence,  was  born  in 
1761,  and  died  in  1835.  Although  less  known  out  of  Germany 
than  his  brother  Alexander,  his  reputation,  as  a  wise  statesman,  in 
Germany  is  second  to  no  man  of  his  time.  These  letters  were  pub¬ 
lished  after  his  death,  and  an  English  edition  appeared  in  1850,  in 
the  series  of  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects,  by  Pickering,  under 
the  secondary  title  given  above.  The  English  translator  says: 
“  Never  was  religion  shown  in  a  more  amiable  light  than  in  the 
outpourings  of  his  benevolent,  yet  firm  mind.  We  see  it  as  his 
guide  and  his  support  under  all  circumstances,  and  yet  so  unosten¬ 
tatiously  so,  that  but  for  the  publication  of  these  Letters,  probably 
none  but  his  intimates  would  have  known  Wilhelm  Yon  Humboldt 
than  that  he  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  an  able  statesman :  and 
the  moving  spring  of  all  his  actions  would  have  remained  concealed 
till  the  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  heart  shall  be  made  known.  It 
is  well  for  the  world  that  this  has  not  been  so :  it  is  well  to  see  the 
nobleman  and  the  minister  of  state  gathering  from  Christianity  the 
rule  of  his  life,  and  depending  on  its  promises  with  the  child-like 
confidence  so  acceptable  to  God.” 

BIBLE — OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT — ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  VERSION, 

When  the  human  race  was  nearer  its  origin,  men  seem  to  have  had  more  great¬ 
ness,  more  simplicity,  more  depth  and  nature  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings,  as 
well  as  in  the  expression  of  them.  It  is  true  we  must  arrive  at  the  full  and 
clear  sight  of  this  by  laborious,  and  often  by  mechanical  acquirements;  but  in 
this  very  labor  there  is  a  charm ;  or  even  if  not,  it  is  at  least  soon  over  when 
we  are  accustomed  to  application.  Among  the  strongest,  purest,  and  finest 
tones  in  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  has  reached  us,  may  be  reckoned  the 
bo»ks  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  we  can  never  be  enough  thankful  that  in  our 
'  18  (273) 
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translation  they  have  lost  so  little  of  their  reality  and  strength  of  expression.* 
I  have  often  reflected  with  pleasure  on  the  existence  of  so  much  that  is  exalted, 
rich,  and  varied,  as  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament ;  and  if  this  be,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case,  the  only  book  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  yet  have  they  in  this  a  compendium  of,  human  thought, 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy  so  complete,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
fe^ng  or  a  thought  which  has  not  its  echo  in  these  books.  Neither  is  there 
much  in  them  which  is  incomprehensible  to  a  common  simple  mind.  The 
learned  may  penetrate  deeper,  but  no  one  can  go  away  unsatisfied. 

I  have  always  sought  so  to  weave  myself  into  the  present,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  win,  as  far  as  possible,  an  interior  victory  over  outward  discomfort ;  and 
exactly  in  this  point  of  view  the  reading  of  the  Bible  is  an  infinite,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  far  the  surest  source  of  consolation.  I  know  nothing  to  be  compared  to 
it.  The  consolation  of  the  Bible  flows  equally,  though  in  different  ways,  from 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  In  both,  the  general  guidance  of  God,  and 
the  universal  government  of  his  Providence  is  the  prevailing  idea ;  and  from 
hence,  in  religiously  disposed  minds,  springs  the  deeply  fixed,  and  ineffaceable 
conviction,  that  even  the  order  of  things  under  which  we  ourselves  suffer,  is 
the  most  wisely  appointed,  and  the  most  beneficial  not  only  for  the  whole,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that,  for  the  sufferer  himself.  In  the  new  testament  there 
is  such  a  full  predominance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  moral ;  every  thing  is  so 
completely  rested  upon  and  carried  back  to  purity  of  mind,  that  whatever  else 
external  or  internal  may  happen  to  man,  if  he  but  strive  earnestly  and  eagerly 
after  this,  all  the  rest  falls  back  into  shadow.  Hence  misfortune  and  every 
other  sorrow  loses  a  part  of  its  oppressive  influence,  and  at  all  events  none  of 
its  bitterness  remains.  The  infinite  mildness  of  the  whole  New  Testament  doc¬ 
trine,  which  figures  God  almost  entirely  on  the  merciful  side,  and  in  which  the 
self-sacrificing  love  of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  is  everywhere  brought  for¬ 
ward  ;  joined  with  the  example  which  he  himself  has  set  us,  alleviates  like  a 
healing  balsam,  every  pain  both  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
do  not  find  this,  but  there  again  appear,  and  always  with  more  of  comfort  than 
terror,  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  of  the  Creator  and  Beholder  of  all 
things,  raising  us  above  our  own  individual  sorrows  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
representation. 

LOVE  OF  NATURE — TREES — SKY. 

The  sight  of  the  heavens,  under  whatever  aspect,  has  an  unceasing  charm 
for  me,  by  night,  whether  it  be  gloomy  or  starlight ;  by  day,  whether  the  eye 
loses  itself  in  deep  blue,  or  amid  passing  clouds,  or  in  an  unvaried  grey,  makes 

*  Luther’s  translation  is  among  the  finest  renderings  ever  made  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It 
has  the  same  simplicity  and  strength  which  characterizes  the  English  version.  Of  this  a  writer 
in  the  Catholic  Dublin  Review  (attributed  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Newman),  remarks  on  the  Protestant 
English  version  of  the  Bible :  “  It  lives  on  the  ear  like  music  that  can  never  be  forgotten — ^like 
the  sound  of  a  church  bell  which  a  convert  hardly  knows  be  can  forego  Its  felicities  seem  to  be 
almost  things  rather  than  mere  words.  It  is  part  of  the  national  mind,  and  the  anchor  of  national 
seriousness.  The  memory  of  the  dead  passes  into  it.  The  potent  traditions  of  childhood  are 
stereotyped  in  its  verses.  The  dower  of  all  the  gifts  and  trials  of  a  man  is  hidden  beneath  its 
words.  It  is  the  representative  of  his  best  moments,  and  all  that  there  has  been  about  him  of 
soft,  and  gently,  and  poor,  and  penitent,  and  good,  speaks  to  him  forever  out  of  the  English  Bible. 
It  is  his  sacred  thing,  which  doubt  has  never  dimmed,  and  controversy  never  soiled.  In  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  not  a  Protestant  with  one  spark  of  righteousness  about  him, 
whose  spiritual  biography  is  notin  bis  Saxon  Bible.” 
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no  difference  :  every  one  of  these  aspects  awakens  some  especial  tone  of  mind 
in  man;  and  when  we  have  the  happiness  not  to  be  dependent  on  the  weather 
for  our  mood,  we  are  not  obliged  to  be  melancholy  because  the  sky  is  dark,  but 
can  bring  forth  from  our  own  mind  continually  fresh  thoughts  as  outward  cir¬ 
cumstances  vary;  a  colorless  sky  is  no  evil.  Complaints  about  the  weather  are 
quite  foreign  to  my  nature,  and  1  do  not  like  to  hear  others  complain  of  it.  I 
consider  Nature  as  a  combination  of  forces,  which  may  afford  the  purest  plea¬ 
sure  if  we  quietly  acquiesce  in  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  all  its  varying 
developments,  and  look  at  it  as  a  whole,  of  which  it  matters  little  whether  the 
smaller  details  be  pleasant,  so  long  as  its  great  cycle  of  events  completes  its 
course.  I  have  an  especial  delight  in  living  face  to  face  with  Nature  in  the 
country,  so  that  I  may  watch  the  progress  of  every  season  in  turn. 

Even  without  attaching  any  thought  of  religion  to  the  sight  of  the  heavens, 
there  is  something  inexpressibly  exciting  to  the  mind  in  thus  losing  one’s  self  in 
the  infinity  of  space:  it  at  once  takes  away  from  life  its  little  cares  and  desires, 
and  from  reality  its  otherwise  oppressive  weight.  As  surely  as  the  knowledge 
of  man  is  the  first  and  weightiest  concern  in  the  affairs  of  men,  so  surely,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  there  nothing  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  than  the  perpetu¬ 
ally  keeping  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  small  circle  of  human  beings  by  whom  we 
are  hemmed  in.  We  must  return  often  to  the  contemplation  and  feeling  of  a 
higher  power  ruling  in  human  affairs,  as  we  see  it  in  nature,  ere  we  can  safely 
come  back  to  the  fetters  of  society.  Only  thus  do  we  learn  to  hold  the  things 
of  real  life  to  be  matters  of  minor  importance,  to  make  less  account  of  good  or 
ill  fortune,  to  be  careless  about  wants  and  vexations,  and  to  fix  our  attention 
solely  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  it,  so  as  to  leave  exterior  life  to  a 
certain  degree  out  of  our  consideration.  The  thought  of  death  has  then  noth¬ 
ing  in  it  which  can  frighten  or  sadden  us ;  we  rather  enjoy  the  recalling  it,  and 
look  on  the  farewell  to  life  which  must  follow,  as  a  natural  step  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  being. 

Natural  objects  themselves,  even  when  they  make  no  claim  to  beauty,  excite 
the  feelings  and  occupy  the  imagination.  Nature  pleases,  attracts,  delights, 
merely  because  it  is  nature.  We  recognize  in  it  an  Infinite  Power,  greater  and 
more  effective  than  that  of  man,  and  3mt  not  terrible ;  for  a  mild  and  beneficial 
influence  seems  to  be  extended  on  every  object  around  us.  Indeed  the  gene¬ 
ral  character  of  nature  is  kind  and  good.  When  we  talk  of  tremendous  cliffs, 
and  terribly  sublime  scener}’’,  nature  herself,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  feared. 
We  soon  become  confident  and  at  home  among  the  wildest  rocks,  and  feel  that 
to  the  hermit  who  flies  to  her  for  shelter,  she  readily  imparts  tranquillity  and 
peace. 

Faith  only  can  raise  us  above  our  little  daily  life,  and  worldly  business ; — 
that  only  can  give  the  soul  a  direction  to  higher  things,  and  to  objects  and  ideas 
which  alone  have  value  or  importance.  It  bestows  what  certainly  you  have 
not  failed  to  enjoy,  and  which  you  doubtless  value  far  bejmnd  all  that  is  called 
happiness  or  good  fortune,- — I  mean  the  peace  of  the  soul.  It  is  grounded 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  on  an  untroubled  and  clear  conscience,  but  it  is  not  attained 
by  that  alone:  we  must  be  content  with  our  lot,  and  be  able  to  say  calmly  and 
truly  that  we  have  not  murmured  at  it,  but  on  the  contrary  have  received  it 
when  prosperous,  with  humility,  when  adverse,  with  resignation  and  real  con¬ 
fidence  in  God’s  wise  government.  As  a  difficult,  perplexing  situation  en¬ 
hances  the  merit  of  accommodating  ourselves  to  it  without  complaint,  or  of 
freeing  ourselves  from  it  by  our  own  exertions,  so  we  thus  grow  into  better  ac¬ 
cord  with  our  lot,  whatever  it  maj'  be. 

We  perceive  in  the  immutable  course  of  Nature,  always  following  fixed 
laws,  something  infinitely  consoling  and  tranquillizing.  There  is  something 
here,  then,  that  does  not  change;  “an  immovable  pole  amid  the  circling 
course  of  appearances,”  as  Schiller  beautifully  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  poems. 
Man,  then,  belongs  to  a  great  and  immutable  order  of  things ;  and  this  as  cer¬ 
tainly  leads  to  something  higher,  and  finally  to  a  point  at  which  all  doubts  will 
be  explained,  and  all  difficulties  made  plain ;  when  all  the  involved  and  ap¬ 
parently  discordant  laws  will  at  last  unite  into  one  mighty  diapason ; — so  must 
he,  too,  proceed  with  it  to  this  same  point.  The  character,  moreover,  which  is 
impressed  upon  nature  is  always  so  gentle  a  one,  that  the  finest  feelings  can 
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not  be  wounded  by  it.  The  tranquillity,  the  joy,  the  splendor  which  she  spreads 
around ;  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  in  which  she  clothes  herself,  have 
nothing  in  them  either  of  pretension  or  of  haughtiness  to  repulse  us.  However 
deep  may  be  the  affliction,  the  mind  nevertheless  opens  itself  willingly  to  the 
feelings  awakened  by  the  numberless  fiowers  of  the  renewed  year,  the  joyful 
twitter  of  tlie  birds,  the  splendor  of  the  objects  touched  by  the  still  brighten¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  sun,  as  he  goes  forth  in  his  might.  Grief  then  assumes 
the  form  of  a  gentle  melancholy,  which  is  not  a  stranger  to  a  certain  peace  and 
sweetness  even.  If^  finally,  we  regard  nature  as  not  really  all,  merely  the  bond 
between  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  world ;  if  we  take  it  as  the  operation  of 
matter  and  its  forces,  acting  in  obedience  to  the  Creator,  then  it  is  the  eartlily 
shell  only  of  man  that  belongs  to  it ;  himself,  his  higher  and  proper  existence, 
steps  beyond  its  bounds,  and  associates  itself  to  another  and  nobler  order  of 
things.  You  will  see  from  this,  nearly,  how  I  am  influenced  by  the  slowly  ap¬ 
proaching,  yet  beautiful  Spring ;  how  I  enjoy  it ;  and  how  it  mingles  with  all 
my  deepest  feelings. 

All  the  things  which  surround  us  contain  in  themselves  matter  for  contempla¬ 
tion,  for  enjoyment,  and  for  delight,  both  for  the  mind  and  feelings,  which  is 
wholl}'-  different  from,  and  independent  of,  the  peculiar  destination  and  physical 
uses  of  any  of  them.  The  more  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  it,  the 
more  does  this  deeper  sense — this  meaning  which  belongs  half  to  the  natural 
object,  and  half  to  us  who  find  it — open  upon  us.  Let  us  only,  for  instance, 
look  at  the  clouds.  In  themselves  they  are  nothing  but  shapeless  mist,  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  moisture  and  warmth ;  yet  how,  when  viewed  from  the  earth,  do 
they  enliven  the  sky  with  their  forms  and  colors,  and  how  many  fancies  and 
feelings  do  they  give  rise  to  in  the  mind. 

Tlie  leaves  of  the  trees  are  beginning  to  take  the  varied  colors  which  so 
much  ornament  the  autumn,  and  to  a  certain  degree  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
the  first  fresh  green.  The  little  place  which  I  inhabit  (Tegel)  is  admirably 
made  to  show  all  the  beauties  which  large  handsome  trees  of  different  kinds 
exhibit  through  all  the  changing  seasons  of  the  year.  All  round  the  house 
they  stand  broad  and  spreading,  like  a  green  fan.  Over  the  land  alleys  extend 
in  various  directions:  in  the  garden  and  the  vineyard  there  are  fruit  trees:  in 
the  park  is  a  thick  dark  growth  of  underwood  :  the  lake  is  surrounded  with  a 
forest,  and  the  islands  in  it  are  bordered  with  trees  and  bushes.  I  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  love  for  trees,  and  I  do  not  like  to  cut  them  down,  nor  even  to  trans¬ 
plant  them.  There  is  something  melancholy  in  removing  a  poor  tree  from  the 
society  in  which  it  has  lived  so  long,  to  bring  it  into  fresh  soil,  from  which, 
however  much  it  may  di.sagree  with  its  constitution,  it  has  no  chance  of  escap¬ 
ing  any  more,  but  must  pine  away  through  a  slow  exhaustion,  awaiting  its 
final  death.  There  is  generally  an  extraordinary  character  of  anxious  wish  in 
trees,  when  they  stand  so  fixed  and  cramped  in  the  earth,  and  try  to  extend 
their  summits  and  their  branches  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
roots.  I  know  notliing  in  nature  so  formed  to  be  the  symbol  of  desire.  Man, 
too,  in  fact,  with  all  his  apparent  freedom  of  motion,  is  very  much  in  the  same 
state.  He  is  still  confined  within  a  certain  space,  however  widely  he  may 
roam;  sometimes  he  can  never  stir  from  his  small  circle,  (and  this  is  often  the 
case  with  women)  the  same  little  spot  sees  his  cradle  and  his  grave  ;  or  if  he 
removes  from  it,  he  is  drawn  back  to  it  from  time  to  time  by  his  inclination  or 
his  duty. 

OCCUPATION — SILENT  THINKING. 

Occupation,  in  my  mind,  is  as  much  a  need  as  eating  and  drinking ;  even 
those  who  do  nothing  which  a  sensible  man  would  call  work,  fancy  at  least 
that  they  are  doing  something :  an  idler,  if  even  in  his  heart  he  means  to  re¬ 
main  such,  does  not  tell  the  world  so.  There  is,  however,  one  employment, 
though  of  a  different  kind,  which  may  be  enjoyed  while  traveling: .namely  si¬ 
lent  thought,  which  goes  on  without  moving  a  finger,  without  reading  and 
without  writing.  It  is  not  indeed  impossible  to  enjoy  it  at  home,  but  very 
often  business  does  not  allow  of  it,  and  we  can  hardly  attain  it  excepting  in  a. 
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lonely  walk.  I  set  a  particular  value  upon  it,  and  for  this  reason  pass  sleepless 
nights  very  willinglj’-, — though  this  seldom  happens  to  me  except  in  illness,  for 
I  am  a  good  and  sound  sleeper.  Upon  a  journey  it  becomes  almost  necessaiy, 
and  thus  I  can  have  my  enjoyment  with  a  clear  conscience.  ...  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true  that  men  in  general  do  not  allow  themselves  time  enough  for 
thought :  they  do  any  thing  rather  than  think,  even  when  they  are  quite  free 
from  business ;  or  when  they  have  no  higher  demand  on  their  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  they  give  themselves  up  to  mere  empty  nothings. ,  The  occupations  of 
men  are,  unfortunately,  for  the  most  part  such  that  they  shut  out  all  deep 
thought  whilst  they  are  going  on,  and  yet  make  no  ennobling  claim  on  the 
mind :  yet  many  have  the  folly  to  attach  a  value  to  these  occupations,  and  even 
to  pride  themselves  upon  their  diligence  in  them. 

It  is  far  better  and  more  beneficial  to  read  and  think :  that  is,  to  read  merely 
for  the  sake  of  matter  to  think  about ;  because  thought  must  have  some  ob¬ 
ject,  some  thread  which  may  give  it  connection  and  sequence;  and  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  we  need  only  to  take  up  any  book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  can  lay  it 
aside  again  for  any  other.  If  this  be  done  for  some  weeks,  a  person  must  be 
quite  wanting  in  intellectual  vigor  and  activity,  if  ideas  do  not  arise  of  them¬ 
selves  which  he  w'ill  wish  to  pursue  farther;  or  things  which  he  desires  to 
know  more  about ;  and  then  he  enters  upon  a  study  of  his  own  choice,  not  one 
imposed  upon  him  by  another.  This  is  what  I  think  I  have  seen  done  by  all 
the  women  who  lead  any  thing  like  an  active  intellectual  life. 

HAPPINESS. 

God  has  given  life  to  man  in  order  that  he  may  employ  it  in  a  way  pleasing 
to  Him,  and  conformable  to  duty;  and  that  he  may  be  happy  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  so  doing.  It  is  undoubtedly  given  us  for  our  happiness.  But  happi¬ 
ness  has  always  this  condition  attached  to  it,  that,  whether  at  first,  or  when 
longer  days  have  brought  their  trials  with  them,  we  shall  find  it  only  in  the 
practice  of  duty  and  self-command.  I  therefore  never  ask  myself  what  value 
life  has  for  me:  I  endeavor  to  fill  it  well,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence. 
The  diminution  which  our  powers  sustain  as  age  advances,  I  know  full  well  by 
my  own  experience ;  but  I  can  not  on  that  account  retract  what  I  lately  wrote 
to  you,  namely,  that  the  proper  aim  of  life  is  to  increase  to  the  utmost  the  men¬ 
tal  capacity  of  the  individual,  according  to  the  circumstances  he  is  placed  in,  as 
well  as  to  the  length  of  life  and  power  of  knowledge  granted  him. 

Happiness  does  not  depend  on  those  outward  circumstances  from  which  vex¬ 
ation  and  contradiction  arise ;  and  heaven  has  so  wisely  distributed  these  last, 
that  he  who  outwardly  appears  the  most  favored,  is  not  on  that  account  the 
more  free,  even  for  a  moment,  from  occasion  and  causes  of  interior  grief.  In  a 
life  already  tolerably  long,  and  certainly  not  spent  in  the  easiest  of  positions, 
many  things  have  happened  to  me  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  have 
thrown  me  out  of  my  usual  course  of  life,  exactly  in  those  parts  which  touched 
me  the  most  nearly. 

LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Life  and  death,  unalterably  connected  together,  are  but  developments  of  the 
same  being ;  and  it  would  be  inconsiderate  and  childish  to  wish  to  alter  or  de-‘ 
lay  the  moral  and  physical  maturity  appointed  to  all  men.  Still  less  is  it  from 
the  sligfhtest  weariness  of  life.  I  had  the  same  feeling  in  my  happiest  days, 
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and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  susceptible  of  pleasure  from  without,  but  live 
quietly  in  myself  and  my  recollections,  I  can  still  less  have  any  quarrel  with 
life.  But  the  lapse  of  time  has  something  in  it  delightful  to  me :  time  does  not 
flow  on  emptily ; — it  brings,  and  takes,  and  leaves  behind  :  through  it  we  be¬ 
come  continually  richer,  not  exactly  in  enjoyment,  but  in  something  higher.  I. 
do  not  mean  by  this,  mere  dry  experience  ; — no, — it  is  an  elevation  to  a  greater 
clearness  of  perception,  and  a  fuller  self-knowledge ;  what  our  nature  is  capa¬ 
ble  of,  we  are  more  tlioroughly ; — and  we  more  clearly  comprehend  why  it  is 
capable  of  so  much,  and  will  be  of  yet  more.  And  this  being  the  center  point 
of  the  present  and  future  being  of  man,  is  the  higliest  and  the  most  important 
to  him.  .  .  . 

I  very  early  cherished  the  feeling  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  make 
our  way  manfully  through  whatever  lot  be  appointed  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  regard  life  as  an  ocean  through  which  we  must  steer  our 
vessel  with  better  or  worse  fortune,  and  tlien  it  is  a  natural  ieeling  to  like 
rather  to  have  a  short  than  a  long  voyage  before  us.  This  view  of  life, — as  a 
whole,  as  a  work  that  must  be  gone  through  with, — has  always  appeared  to 
me  a  powerful  aid  towards  the  meeting  death  with  equanimity.  11^  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  look  at  life  piecemeal,  if  we  try  only  to  add  one  pleasant  day  to 
another,  as  if  we  thought  this  could  endure  to  all  eternity,  there  is  nothing 
more  comfortless  than  to  stand  close  upon  the  boundary  where  the  series  will 
at  once  be  broken  off.  .  .  . 

Man  may  make  life  what  he  pleases,  and  give  it  as  much  worth,  both  for 
himself  and  others,  as  he  has  energy  for.  Of  course  this  must  be  understood 
only  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  sense ;  for  we  do  not  hold  outward  circumstances 
in  our  power ;  and  it  is  only  over  our  intellectual  and  moral  being  that  we  can 
rule ;  but  over  this  our  sway  is  complete.  On  this  account, — if  we  can  but 
bring  ourselves  to  think  calmly, — life  has  truly  an  inestimable  value,  even 
under  the  most  unpleasant  circumstances. 

Death,  and  a  new  life,  can  only  be  for  those  who  are  already  mature  for  the 
change.  Man  must  seek  to  advance  this  ripeness  in  himself;  for  the  ripeness 
of  death,  and  that  for  the  new  life  is  one  and  the  same.  It  consists  in  a  se¬ 
paration  from  what  is  earthly;  in  an  indifference  to  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
earthly  activity;  in  a  life  in  thoughts  far  removed  from  this  world;  in  a  casting 
off  of  anxious  wishes  for  happiness  here ;  in  short,  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
looks  without  anxiety  to  what  may  be  bur  lot  in  this  world,  and  onl}^  considers 
the  end  after  which  we  are  striving :  which*  exercises  fortitude  and  self-denial, 
and  maintains  a  strict  self-goverment.  From  hence  arises  the  serene,  fearless 
peace  of  mind,  which  needs  nothing  exterior,  and  which  extends  over  our  in¬ 
tellectual  existence  a  heavenly  brightness,  like  the  unclouded  blue  of  an  earthly 
sky. 

Weariness  of  life, — insensibility  to  its  enjoyments, — a  wash  that  it  were 
ended, — these  have  no  share  in  my  solitude. 

Life  is  an  outward  occupation,  an  actual  worl%  in  all  ranks  and  all  situations. 
It  is  not,  however,  exactly  this  occupation  or  this  work  itself  which  is  of  such 
great  value-,  but  it  is  the  thread  by  which  better  thing.s,  namely,  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  are  connected,  or  along  which  they  run.  It  is  the  ballast  without 
which  the  ship  would  have  no  steadiness  on  the  waves. 
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CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

■Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be  ? 

- It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 

Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  childish  thought ; 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright: 

Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 

What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn; 

Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 

But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care; 

Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 

And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train  1 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain; 

In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature’s  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives: 

By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate ; 

Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 

More  skillful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 

As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure. 

As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 

Thence,  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— ’Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason  ;  who  depends 
Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends; 

Whence,  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 
To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worst  ill. 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 
Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest. 

He  fixes  good  on  good  alone,  and  owes 
To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows: 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command. 

Rises  by  open  means  ;  and  there  will  stand 
On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire. 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 
Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 
For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall. 
Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all  : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 
Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 
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A  constaBt  influence,  a  peculiar  grace  j 
But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 
Some  awful  moment  to  which  heaven  has  joined 
Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind. 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover  j  and  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired ; 
And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 
In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  be  foresaw  j 
Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed. 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— He  who  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 
And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 
To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes; 

Sweet  images !  which,  wheresoe’er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart;  and  such  fidelity 
It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love: — 
’Tis,  finally,  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation’s  eye, 

Or  left  unthought  of  in  obscurity, — 

Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot. 

Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not, 

Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life,  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 

Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 

Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  persevering  to  the  last. 

From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 

Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
For  ever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth. 

Or  he  must  go  to  dust  without  his  fame, 

And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name. 

Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 

And,  while  the  martal  mist  is  gathering,  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven’s  applause  : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 
Whom  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be. 

ODE  TO  DUTY. 

stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God  I 
0  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 
Who  art  a  Light  to  guide,  a  Rod 
To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou,  who  art  victory  and  law 
When  empty  terrors  overawe; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calm’st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity. 
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HENRY  TAYLOR— 1800. 

Henry  Taylor  has  won  and  holds  permanently  a  high  place 
among  English  dramatists  and  essayists,  by  his  “Philip  Van  Arte- 
velde.”  “  Edwin  the  Fair,”  “  The  Statesman,”  and  “  Notes  from 
Life.”  His  maxims  and  reflections  are  the  results  of  an  attentive 
observation  of  life  in  ofiice  or  at  large,  noted  down  at  the  time,  and 
digested  and  shaped  by  a  well  balanced  mind,  enriched  by  liberal 
studies.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  Notes  from  Lifef  has  an  Essay  on 
Wisdom,  which  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  spirit  that  prompted 
Southey  in  the  utterance  of  Doctor  Dove  on  Wisdom  and  Knowl¬ 
edge,  in  a  chapter  of  the  “  Doctor,”  already  given. 

WISDOM  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OP  AFFAIRS  AND  OF  LIFE. 

Wisdom  is  not  the  same  with  understanding,  talents,  capacity, 
ability,  sagacity,  sense,  or  prudence — not  the  same  with  any  one  of 
these ;  neither  will  all  these  together  make  it  up.  It  is  that  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  reason  into  which  the  heart  enters — a  structure  of  the 
understanding  rising  out  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

Wisdom  is  corrupted  by  ambition,  even  when  the  quality  of  the 
ambition  is  intellectual.  For  ambition,  even  of  this  quality,  is  but 
a  form  of  self-love,  which,  seeking  gratification  in  the  consciousness 
of  intellectual  power,  is  too  much  delighted  with  the  exercise  to 
have  a  single  and  paramount  regard  to  the  end ;  and  it  is  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  wisdom  that  the  end — that  is,  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consequences — should  suffer  derogation  in  favor  of  the  intellectual 
means.  God  is  love,  and  God  is  light ;  whence  it  results  that  love 
is  light ;  and  it  is  only  by  following  the  effluence  of  that  light,  that 
intellectual  power  issues  into  wisdom.  The  intellectual  power 
which  loses  that  light  and  issues  into  intellectual  pride,  is  out  of 
the  way  to  wisdom,  and  will  not  attain  even  to  intellectual  great¬ 
ness.  For  though  many  arts,  gifts,  and  attainments  may  co-exist 
in  much  force  with  intellectual  pride,  an  open  greatness  can  not ; 
and  of  all  the  correspondences  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature,  there  is  none  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that  of  hu¬ 
mility  with  capaciousness.  If  pride  of  intellect  be  indulged,  it  will 
mark  out  to  a  man  conscious  of  great  talents  the  circle  of  his  own 
intellectual  experiences  as  the  only  one  in  which  he  can  keenly 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  intellectual  universe ;  and  there  is  no 
order  of  intellectual  men  which  stands  in  a  more  strict  limitation 
than  that  of  the  man  who  can  not  conceive  what  he  does  not 
contaim  Men  who  are  accustomed  to  write  or  speak  for  effect, 
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may  write  or  speak  what  is  wise  from  time  to  time,  because  they 
may  be  capable  of  thinking  and  intellectually  adopting  what  is 
wise  :  but  they  will  not  be  wise  men  ;  because  the  love  of  God,  the 
love  of  man,  and  the  love  of  truth  not  having  the  mastery  with 
them,  the  growth  and  structure  of  their  minds  must  needs  be  per¬ 
verted  if  not  stunted.  Thence  it  is  that  so  many  men  are  observed 
to  speak  wisely  and  yet  act  foolishly ;  they  are  not  deficient  in 
their  understandings,  but  the  wisdom  of  the  heart  is  wanting  to 
their  ends  and  objects,  and  to  those  feelings  which  have  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  their  acts.  And  if  they  do  speak  wisely,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  wise ;  for  the  permanent  shape  and  organization  of  the 
mind  proceeds  from  what  we  feel  and  do,  and  not  from  what  we 
speak,  write,  or  think.  There  is  a  great  volume  of  truth  in  the  ad¬ 
monition  which  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  obedience  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  way,  action  to  come  next,  and  that  knowledge  is  not  pre¬ 
cedent  to  these,  but  consequent :  “  Do  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  thou  shalt  know  of  the  doctrine.” 

In  some  discussions,  a  wise  man  will  be  silenced  by  argumenta¬ 
tion,  only  because  he  knows  that  the  question  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  considerations  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  argumenta¬ 
tive  exhibition.  And  indeed,  in  all  but  purely  scientific  questions, 
arguments  are  not  to  be  submitted  to  by  the  judgment  as  first  in 
command  ;  rather  they  are  to  be  used  as  auxiliaries  and  pioneers ; 
the  judgment  should  profit  by  them  to  the  extent  of  the  services 
they  can  render,  but  after  their  work  is  done,  it  should  come  to  its 
conclusions  upon  its  own  free  survey.  I  have  seldom  known  a 
man  with  great  powers  of  argumentation  abundantly  indulged,  who 
could  attain  to  an  habitually  just  judgment.  In  our  courts  of 
law,  where  advocacy  and  debate  are  most  in  use,  ability,  sagacity, 
and  intellectual  power  flourish  and  abound,  whilst  wisdom  is  said 
to  have  been  debarred. 

Ambition  and  self-lore  will  commonly  derange  that  proportion 
between  the  active  and  passive  understanding  which  is  essential  to 
wisdom,  and  will  lead  a  man  to  value  thoughts  and  opinions  less 
according  to  their  worth  and  truth,  than  according  as  they  are  his 
•  own  or  another’s.  The  objection  made  by  Brutus  to  Cicero  in  the 
play, — that  he  “  would  never  follow  any  thing  which  other  men 
t)egan” — points  to  one  corruption  operated  by  self-love  upon  a 
great  understanding.  Some  preference  a  man  may  reasonably  ac¬ 
cord  to  what  is  the  growth  of  his  own  mind  apart  from  its  absolute 
value,  on  the  ground  of  its  specific  usefulness  to  himself ;  for  what 
IS  nature  to  the  soil  will'  thrive  better  and  bear  more  fruit  than 
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what  has  been  transplanted  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
would  enlarge  the  scope  and  diversify  the  kinds  of  his  thoughts 
and  contemplations,  he  should  not  think  too  much  to  apprehend 
nor  talk  too  much  to  listen.  He  should  cherish  the  thoufrhts  of 
his  own  begetting  with  a  loving  care  and  a  temperate  discipline — 
they  are  the  family  of  his  mind  and  its  chief  reliance — but  he 
should  give  a  hospitable  reception  to  guests  and  to  travelers  with 
stories  of  far  countries,  and  the  family  should  not  be  suffered  to 
crowd  the  doors. 

Even  without  the  stimulant  of  self-love,  some  minds,  owing  to  a 
natural  redundance  of  activity  and  excess  of  velocity  and  fertility, 
can  not  be  sufficiently  passive  to  be  wise.  A  capability  to  take  a 
thousand  views  of  a  subject  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  directness 
and  singleness  of  judgment ;  and  he  who  can  find  a  great  deal  to 
say  for  any  view,  will  not  often  go  the  straight  road  to  the  one 
view  that  is  right. 

The  temptation  by  which  a  man  of  genius,  with  a  general  capa¬ 
city  of  enjoyment,  is  assailed,  consists  in  imagining  that  he  has 
within  himself  and  by  virtue  of  his  temperament,  sources  of  joy 
altogether  independent  of  conduct  and  circumstances.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  these  sources  on  this  unconditional  tenure  for  a  time; 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  very  truth  that  his  futurity  is  in  danger, — 
not  in  respect  of  wisdom  only,  but  also  in  respect  of  happiness. 
And  if  we  look  to  recorded  examples,  we  shall  find  that  a  great 
capacity  of  enjoyment  does  ordinarily  bring  about  the  destruction 
of  enjoyment  in  its  own  ulterior  consequences,  having  uprooted 
wisdom  by  the  way. 

A  man  of  genius,  so  gifted — or,  let  us  rather  say,  so  tempted — 
lives,  until  the  consummation  approaches,  as  if  he  possessed  some 
elixir  or  phylactery,  reckless  of  consequences,  because  his  happi¬ 
ness,  being  so  inward  to  his  nature,  seems  to  be  inherent  and  inde¬ 
feasible.  Wisdom  is  not  wanted.  The  intellect,  perhaps,  amidst 
the  abundance  of  its  joys,  rejoices  in  wise  contemplations ;  but 
wisdom  is  not  adopted  and  domesticated  in  the  mind,  owing  to  the 
fearlessness  of  the  heart.  For  wisdom  will  have  no  hold  on  the 
heart  in  which  joy  is  not  tempered  by  fear.  The  fear  of  the  Lord, 
we  know,  is  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  some  hallowing  and  chasten¬ 
ing  influences  of  fear  will  always  go  along  with  it.  Fear,  indeed, 
is  the  mother  of  foresight ;  spiritual  fear,  of  a  foresight  that 
reaches  beyond  the  grave ;  temporal  fear,  of  a  foresight  that  falls 
short ;  but  without  fear  there  is  neither  the  one  foresight  nor  the 
others  and  as  pam  has  been  truly  said  to  be  the  deepest  thing  in 
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our  nature,  so  is  it  fear  that  will  bring  the  depths  of  our  nature 
within  our  knowledge  : — 

“  What  sees  rejoicing  genius  in  the  earth  ? 

A  thousand  meadows  with  a  thousand  herds 
Freshly  luxuriant  in  a  May-day  dawn; 

A  thousand  ships  that  caracole  and  prance 
With  freights  of  gold  upon  a  sunny  sea; 

A  thousand  gardens  gladdened  by  all  flowers, 

That  on  the  air  breathe  out  an  odorous  beauty.” 

Genius  may  see  all  this  and  rejoice ;  but  it  will  not  exalt  itself 
into  wisdom,  unless  it  see  also  the  meadow  in  the  livid  hues  of 
winter,  the  ship  under  bare  poles,  and  the  flower  when  the  beauty 
of  the  fashion  of  it  perishes. 

On  the  other  hand,  wisdom  without  genius  (a  far  more  precious 
gift  than  genius  without  wisdom)  is,  by  God’s  blessing  upon  the 
humble  and  loving  heart,  though  not  as  often  met  with  as  “the  or¬ 
dinary  of  Nature’s  sale-work,”  yet  not  altogether  rare;  for  the 
desire  to  be  right  will  go  a  great  way  towards  wisdom.  .  Intellec¬ 
tual  guidance  is  the  less  needed  where  there  is  little  to  lead  astray 
— where  humility  lets  the  heart  loose  to  the  impulses  of  love. 
That  we  can  be  wise  by  impulse  will  seem  a  paradox  to  some ;  but 
it  is  a  part  of  that  true  doctrine  which  traces  wisdom  to  the  moral 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  mind,  and  more  surely  to  the  former  than 
to  the  latter — one  of  those  truths  which  is  recognized  when  we 
look  into  our  nature  through  the  clearness  of  a  poetic  spirit : — 

“Moments  there  are  in  life — alas  how  few! — 

When  casting  cold  prudential  doubts  aside, 

We  take  a  generous  impulse  for  our  guide. 

And  following  promptly  what  the  heart  thinks  best, 

Commit  to  Providence  the  rest ; 

Sure  that  no  after-reckoning  will  arise 
Of  shame  or  sorrow,  for  the  heart  is  wise. 

And  happy  they  who  thus  in  faith  obey 
Their  better  nature :  err  sometimes  they  may. 

And  some  sad  thoughts  lie  heavy  in  the  breast, 

Such  as  by  hope  deceived  are  left  behind; 

But  like  a  shadow  these  will  pass  away 
From  the  pure  sunshine  of  the  peaceful  mind.” — Southey. 

The  doctrine  of  wisdom  by  impulse  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be 
much  misused  and  misapplied.  The  right  to  rest  upon  such  a 
creed  accrues  only  to  those  who  have  so  trained  their  nature  as  to 
be  entitled  to  trust  it.  It  is  the  impulse  of  the  habitual  heart 
which  the  judgment  may  fairly  follow  upon  occasion — of  the  heart 
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which,  being  habitually  humble  and  loving,  has  been  framed  by 
love  to  wisdom.  Some  such  fashioning  love  will  always  effect;  for 
love  can  not  exist  without  solicitude,  solicitude  brings  thoughtful¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  in  a  thoughtful  love  that  the  wisdom  of  the  heart 
consists.  The  impulse  of  such  a  heart  will  take  its  shape  and 
guidance  from  the  very  mold  in  which  it  is  cast,  without  any  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  reason  expressed  ;  and  the  most  inadvertent  motion 
of  a  wise  heart  will  for  the  most  part  be  wisely  directed ;  providen¬ 
tially,  let  us  rather  say  :  for  Providence  has  no  more  eminent  seat 
than  in  the  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Wisdom  by  impulse,  then,  is  to  be  trusted  in  by  those  only  who 
have  habitually  used  their  reason  to  the  full  extent  of  its  powers  in 
forming  the  heart  and  cultivating  the  judgment,  whilst,  owing  to 
its  constitutional  deficiency,  or  to  its  peculiarity  (for  the  reason 
may  be  unserviceable  from  other  causes  than  deficiency),  they  are 
conscious  that  their  judgment  is  likely  to  be  rather  perplexed  than 
cleared  by  much  thinking  on  questions  on  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  act  or  decide. 

An  eminent  statesman  is  said  to  have  averred,  that  when  he  was 
conscious  of  having  taken  a  decision  with  all  due  care  and  consid¬ 
eration,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  never  looked  back  to  it  with  a  moment’s  regret,  though  the  re¬ 
sult  might  prove  it  to  have  been  wholly  erroneous.  This  is  a 
frame  of  mind  highly  conducive  to  civil  courage,  and  therefore  not 
without  its  advantages  in  political  life.  But  it  is  not  easily  con¬ 
ducive  to  wisdom.  Nor,  perhaps,  in  this  unqualified  form,  is  it  to 
be  altogether  vindicated  in  morals.  At  all  events,  so  much  regret 
might  be  felt,  if  no  more,  as  would  suffice  to  awaken  some  self¬ 
questionings,  not  merely  as  to  the  specific  moral  rectitude  accom¬ 
panying  or  proximately  preceding  the  particular  act,  but  as  to  that 
general  and  life-long  training  of  the  heart  to  wisdom,  which  gives 
the  best  assurance  of  specific  results,  and  of  which,  therefore,  spe¬ 
cific  failures  should  suggest  the  deficiency.  Some  short-comings  of 
this  kind  there  must  of  course  be  in  all  human  beings,  and  they 
should  be  at  all  times  aware  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  the  order  of  Nature 
that  this  consciousness  should  be  quickened  from  time  to  time  by 
the  contemplation  of  evil  consequences  arising  from  specific  errors 
of  judgment,  however  innocent  in  themselves  ;  which  contempla¬ 
tion,  accompanied  with  a  natural  regret,  constitutes  what  may  be 
called  a  repentance  of  the  understanding — not  easily  to  be  es¬ 
caped  by  a  plain  man,  nor  properly  to  be  repudiated  by  a  philoso¬ 
pher.-* 
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The  main  scope  and  design  of  this  disquisition  having  been  to  in¬ 
culcate  that  wisdom  is  still  more  essentially  a  moral  and  spiritual 
than  it  is  an  intellectual  attribute,  that  genius  can  mount  to  wis¬ 
dom  only  by  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  that  knowledge  can  only  be  con¬ 
verted  into  wisdom  by  an  application  of  the  heart,  I  can  not  better 
close  it  than  with  that  declaration  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  which 
is  delivered  in  the  28th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job  : — 

“  Whence  then  cometh  wisdom  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  ? 

“  Seeing  it  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  living,  and  kept  close  from  the  fowls 
of  the  air, 

“  Destruction  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears. 

“  God  understandeth  the  way  thereof^  and  he  knoweth  the  place  thereof. 

“For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and.seeth  under  the  whole 
Heaven ; 

“  To  make  the  weight  for  the  winds :  and  he  weigheth  the  waters  by 
measure. 

“  When  he  made  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder  : 

“  Then  did  he  see  it,  and  declare  it ;  he  prepared  it,  yea,  and  searched  it  out. 

“  And  unto  man  he  said,  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom  ;  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.” 


He  was  one 

Of  many  thousand  such  that  die  betimes. 

Whose  story  is  a  fragment  known  to  few ; 

Then  comes  the  man  who  has  the  luck  to  live. 

And  he’s  a  prodigy.  Compute  the  chances. 

And  deem  there  ne’er  a  one  in  dangerous  times 
Who  wins  the  race  of  glory,  but  than  him 
A  thousand  men  more  gloriously  endowed. 

Have  fallen  upon  the  course ;  a  thousand  others 
Have  had  their  fortunes  foundered  by  a  chance. 

Whilst  lighter  barks  pushed  past  them ;  to  whom  add 
A  smaller  tally,  of  the  singular  few. 

Who,  gifted  with  predominating  powers. 

Bear  yet  a  temperate  will  and  keep  the  peace. 

The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 

H.  Taylor. — Philip  Van  Artevelde. 

All  my  life  long, 

I  have  beheld  with  most  respect  the  man 

Who  knew  himself,  and  knew  the  ways  before  him, 

And  from  among  them  chose  considerately. 

With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blind  courage ; 

And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursued  his  purposes.  I  trained  myself 
To  take  my  place  in  high  or  low  estate 
As  one  of  that  scant  order  of  mankind. 

H.  Taylor. — Philip  Van  Artevelde 
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An  account  of  the  Military  and  Naval  Schools  of  different  countries,  with 
special  reference  to  the  extension  and  improvement,  among  ourselves,  of  simi¬ 
lar  institutions  and  agencies,  both  national  and  state,  for  the  special  training  of 
officers  and  men  for  the  exigencies  of  war,  w'as  promised  by  the  Editor  in 
his  original  announcement  of  Th^  American  Journal  and  Library  of  Education?'' 
Believing  that  the  best  preparation  for  professional  and  official  service  of  any  kind, 
either  of  peace  or  war,  is  to  be  made  in  the  thorough  culture  of  all  manly  quali¬ 
ties,  and  that  all  special  schools  should  rest  on  the  basis,  and  rise  naturally  out 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  whole  community,  w'c  devoted  our  first 
efforts  to  the  fullest  exposition  of  the  best  principles  and  methods  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  to  improvements  in  the  organization,  teaching,  and  discipline  of 
schools,  of  different  grades,  but  all  designed  to  give  a  proportionate  culture  of  all 
tlie  faculties.  We  have  from  time  to  time  introduced  the  subject  of  Scientific 
Schools — or  of  institutions  in  which  the  principles  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  chemistry  are  thoroughly  mastered,  and  their  applications  to  the 
more  common  as  well  as  higher  arts  of  construction,  machinery,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture,  are  experimentally  taught.  In  this  kind  of  instruction  must 
we  look  for  the  special  training  of  our  engineers,  both  civil  and  military ;  and 
schools  of  this  kind  established  in  every  state,  should  turn  out  every  year  » 
certain  number  of  candidates  of  suitable  age  to  compete  freely  in  open  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  a  great  National  School,  like  the  Polytechnic  at  Paris,  ax 
the  purely  scientific  course  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  then  after 
two  years  of  severe  study,  and  having  been  found  qualified  by  repeated  examina¬ 
tions,  semi-annual  and  final,  by  a  board  composed,  not  of  honorary  visitors,  bul 
of  experts  in  each  science,  should  pass  to  schools  of  application  or  training  foi 
the  special  service  for  which  they  have  a  natural  aptitude  and  particular  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  terrible  realities  of  our  present  sihiation  as  a  people — the  fact  that  within 
a  period  of  twelve  months  a  million  of  able  bodied  men  have  been  summoned  to 
arms  fr<)m  the  peaceful  occupations  of  the  office,  the  shop,  and  the  field,  and  are 
now  in  hostile  array,  or  in  actual  conflict,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  no  less  alarming  aspect  of  the  future,  arising  not  only  from  the  delicate 
position  of  our  own  relations  with  foreign  governments,  but  from  the  armed  in¬ 
terference  of  the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a 
neighboring  republic,  have  brought  up  the  subject  of  Militaby  Schools,  and 
Military  Education,  for  consideration  and  action  with  an  urgency  which  admits 
of  no  delay.  Something  must  and  will  be  done  at  once.  And  in  reply  to  numer¬ 
ous  letters  for  information  and  suggestions,  and  to  enable  those  who  are  urging 
the  National,  State  or  Municipal  authorities  to  provide  additional  facilities  for 
military  instruction,  or  who  may  propose  to  establish  schools,  or  engraft  on  existing 
schools  exercises  for  this  purpose, — to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  own  and 
other  countries,  in  the  work  of  training  officers  and  men  for  the  Art  of  War, 
we  shall  bring  together  into  a  single  volume,  “  Papers  on  Military  Education^'' 
which  it  was  our  intention  to  publish  in  successive  numbers  of  the  New  Series 
•f  the  “  American  Journal  of  Education?' 
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This  volume,  as  ■will  be  seen  by  the  Contents,  presents  a  most  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Institutions  and  Courses  of  Instruction,  "which  the  chief  nations  of 
hurope  have  matured  from  their  own  experience,  and  the  study  of  each  other’s 
improvements,  to  perfect  their  officers  for  every  department  of  military  and  naval 
^rvice  which  the  exigences  of  modern  warfare  require,  and  at  the  same  time, 
turnishes  valuable  hints  for  the  final  organization  of  our  entire  military  estab- 
lisliments,  both  national  and  state. 

e  shall  publish  in  the  Part  devoted  to  the  United  States,  an  account  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  Naval  Academy  at  Newport,  and  other  In¬ 
stitutions  and  Agencies,  State,  Associated,  and  Individual,  for  Military  instruc¬ 
tion,  now  in  existence  in  this  country,  together  with  several  communications  and 
®^’^o6stions  wliich  we  have  received  in  adv'ocacy  of  Military  Drill  and  Gymnastic 
exercises  in  Schools,  We  do  not  object  to  a  moderate  amount  of  this  Drill  and 
these  exercises,  properly  regulated  as  to  time  and  amount,  and  given  by  competent 
teachers.  There  is  much  of  great  practical  value  in  the  military  element,  in  re¬ 
spect  both  to  physical  training,  and  moral  and  mental  discipline.  But  we  do 
not  believe  in  the  physical  degeneracy,  or  the  lack  of  military  aptitude  and  spirit 
.of  the  American  people  at  least  to  the  extent  asserted  to  exist  by  many  writers 
on  the  subject.  And  we  do  not  believe  that  any  amount  of  juvenile  military  drill, 
any  organization  of  cadet-corps,  any  amount  of  rifle  or  musket  practice,  or  target 
shooting,  valuable  as  these  are,  will  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  severe  sci¬ 
entific  study,  or  the  special  training  which  a  well  organized  system  of  military 
institutions  provides  for  the  training  of  officers  both  for  the  army  and  navy. 

Our  old  and  abiding  reliance  for  industrial  progress,  social  well  being,  intenial 
peace,  and  security  from  foreign  aggression  rests  on : — 

I.  fhe  better  Elementary  education  of  the  whole  people — ^through  better  homes 
and  better  schools— through  homes,  such  as  Christianity  establishes  and  recog¬ 
nizes,  and  schools,  common  because  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest,  and  good 
enough  for  the  best,— made  better  by  a  more  intelligent  public  conviction  of  their 
necessity,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  among  adults  of  the  most  direct  modes 
of  effecting  their  improvement,  and  by  the  joint  action  of  more  intelligent 
parents,  better  qualified  teachers,  and  more  faithful  school  officers.  This  first 
great  point  must  be  secured  by  the  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  all  the  agen¬ 
cies  and  measures  now  employed  for  the  advancement  of  public  schools,  and  a 
more  general  appreciation  of  the  enormous  amount  of  stolid  ignorance  and  half 
education,  or  mis-education  which  now  prevails,  even  in  states  where  the  most 
attention  has  been  paid  to  popular  education. 

II.  The  establishment  of  a  System  of  Public  High  Schools  in  every  state— far 
more  complete  than  exists  at  this  time,  based  on  the  system  of  Elementary 
Schools,  into  which  candidates  shall  gain  admission  only  after  having  been  found 
qualified  in  certain  studies  by  an  open  examination.  The  studies  of  this  class 
of  schools  should  be  preparatory  both  in  literature  and  science  for  what  is  now 
the  College  Course,  and  for  what  is  now  also  the  requirements  in  mathematics  in 
the  Second  Year’s  Course  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

III.  A  system  of  Special  Schools,  either  in  connection  with  existing  Colleges, 
or  on  an  independent  basis,  in  which  the  principles  of  science  shall  be  taught 
with  special  reference  to  their  applications  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War.  Fore¬ 
most  in  this  class  should  stand  a  National  School  of  Science,  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  France,  and  preparatory  to  Special 
Military  and  Naval  Schools. 

IV.  The  Appointment  to  vacancies,  in  all  higher  Public  Schools,  either  among 
teachers  or  pupi&,  and  in  all  departments  of  the  Public  Service  by  Open 
Competitive  Examination. 

„  HENRY  BARNARD. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  1862. 


REVISED  EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  Military  Schools  in  France  and  Prussia  was 
issued  in  1862,  as  a  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  ; 
and  subsequently  in  the  same  year  this  portion  was  printed  as  Part 
1.  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Instruction  in 
the  Science  and  Art  of  War  in  different  countries.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  publication  was  begun,  are  set  forth  in  the 
Preface  to  the  imperfect  edition  of  1862.  Now  that  the  survey  in 
the  serial  chapters  of  the  Journal  is  as  complete  as  the  material  at 
the  command  of  the  Editor,  and  the  space  which  he  can  give  to 
this  special  subject  enable  him  to  make  it,  the  several  chapters  have 
been  revised  and  brought  together  in  a  single  volume,  to  present 
the  actual  condition  of  this  important  department  of  national  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  principal  states  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  our  own  countrv. 

It  is  due  to  the  late  Col.  Samuel  Colt,  the  inventor  of  the  Colt 
Revolver,  and  the  founder  of  the  Colt  Patent  Fire-Arms  Factory — 
two  enterprises  which  have  changed  the  character  and  the 
mode  of  constructing  fire-arms  in  every  country — to  state  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Treatise,  was  col¬ 
lected  and  prepared  at  his  request,  to  assist  him  in  maturing  the 
plan  of  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  he  proposed  to 
establish  on  his  estate  at  Hartford,  and  on  which,  after  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  War  of  Secession,  he  decided  to  engraft  both  military 
drill,  and  military  history,  and  to  give  that  scientific  instruction 
which  every  graduate  of  our  national  Military  and  Naval  Acade¬ 
mies  ought  to  possess.  Soon  after  Col.  Colt’s  death  (Jan.  10, 1862), 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jarvis  Colt,  learning  what  had  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  her  husband’s  wishes,  authorized  the  use  wdiich  has 
been  made,  of  the  material  already  collected,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  treatise,  and  of  the  volume  already  published  on  Technical 
Schools  in  different  countries,  and  of  any  more  which  might  be  col¬ 
lected  and  prepared  at  her  expense,  to  illustrate  any  department  of 
his  plan  of  a  scientific  school  at  Hartford.  * 


Hartford,  Conn.,  March,  1872. 


HENRY  BARNARD. 
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REMARKS  ON  FRENCH  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


The  English  Commissioners  in  their  Report  on  ‘‘  The  best  Mode 
of  Reorganizing  the  [English]  System  of  Training  Officers  for  the 
Scientific  Corps,  together  with  an  Account  of  Foreign  and  other 
Military  Education,”  close  with  the  following  general  ‘remarks  on 
French  Military  Education : — 

The  following  summary  may  close  our  account  of  French  Military 
Education. 

1.  Tlie  French  army  combines  a  considerable  proportion  of  officers 
professionally  educated,  with  others,  who  form  the  majority,  whose 
claims  to  promotion  consist  in  their  service,  proved  ability,  and  conduct. 
One-third  of  the  officers  in  the  line,  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  scientific 
corps,  and  the  whole  of  the  staff,  receive  a  careful  professional  education  ; 
the  remainder  are  taken  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  superior  offi¬ 
cers,  from  the  ranks.  But  it  was  stated  to  us  expressly  that  such  officers 
do  not  often  rise  above  the  rank  of  captain. 

2.  There  are  no  junior  military  schools  in  France,  and  no  military 
education  commences  earlier  than  sixteen.  This  is  the  very  earliest  age 
at  which  pupils  can  be  received  at  the  Polytechnic  or  at  St.  Cyr,  and  the 
usual  age  is  later;  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  Sj^ecial  Corps,  strictly  pro¬ 
fessional  education  does  not  begin  till  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The  best 
preparation  for  the  military  schools  is  found  to  be  that  general  (in  France 
chiefly  mathematical)  education  which  is  supplied  by  the  ordinary 
schools  of  the  country,  directed  as  these  are  and  stimulated  by  the  open 
examinations  for  admission  to  St.  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic. 

3.  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  that  given 
at  the  school  of  St.  Cyr.  A  fair  amount  of  mathematics  is  required  at 
entrance,  but  the  chief  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  character.  Active  competition,  however,  which  is  the  principle 
of  all  French  military  education,  is  kept  up  amongst  young  men  edu¬ 
cating  for  the  line  by  the  competitive  entrance  to  the  school,  by  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  examinations  pursued  in  it,  and  in  particular,  by  the  twenty-five 
or  thirty  places  in  the  Staff  School  which  are  practically  reserved  for  the 
best  pupils  on  leaving. 

4.  Tn  the  Staff  School  itself  the  competitive  system  is  acted  upon ; 
there  are  strict  examinations,  and  the  pupils  are  ranged  in  the  order  of 
merit  on  leaving  the  College. 
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5.  The  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers  may  be  said  to  be  in  quite  a 
peculiar  position  in  France,  owing  to  the  high  education  given  at  the 
Polytechnic  School.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  preparatory  education 
of  French  artillery  and  engineer  officers  is  Oi  tlje  highest  scientific  char¬ 
acter.  We  have  already  spoken  largely  on  this  point,  and  need  do  no 
more  than  allude  to  it, 

6.  We  may  remark,  that  preparatory  military  education  in  France  is 
mainly  mathematical — at  the  Polytechnic  almost  wholly  so.  The  literary 
and  classical  elements,  which  enter  so  largely  into  all  education  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Prussia,  are  in  French  military  education  very  much  thrown 
aside.  Lectures  in  military  history  and  literature  are  said,  however,  to 
succeed  at  St.  Oyr. 

7.  The  system  of  State  foundations  {Bourses)  existing  in,  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  and  St.  Cyr,  and  affording  a  curious  parallel  to  the  military  founda¬ 
tions  in  the  Austrian  schools,  requires  some  notice.  Every  pupil,  in  both 
the  Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr,  who  can  prove  poverty,  is  entitled  to  State 
support,  either  entire  or  partial.  At  the  present  time,  not  less  than  onC' 
third  of  the  students  in  each  of  these  schools  receive  such  maintenance. 
Tlie  system  of  civil  Bourses  is  of  old  standing  in  Fra^ice ;  most  of  these 
were  destroyed  at  the  Revolution.  They  were  renewed  and  greatly  de¬ 
voted  to  military  purposes  by  Napoleon.  The  extent  to  which  they  are 
given  may  seem  excessive,  but  it  must  prove  a  pow^erful  incentive  and 
assistance  to  talent. 

8.  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  comparatively  little  practical 
teaching  in  the  School  of  Application  for  Artillery  and  Engineers  at 
Metz.  But  a  very  extensive  practical  training  is  in  fact  supplied  to  these 
officers  after  they  enter  the  service,  remaining  as  they  must  do  with  the 
troops  until  promoted  to  the  rank  of  second  captain,  and  subsequently 
being  employed  in  the  arsenals,  workshops,  fortified  places,  &c. 

9.  The  French  have  n#  “  senior  departments”  for  military  education. 
In  this  respect  their  practice  differs  from  that  of  England  and  Germany. 

FRENCH  MILITARY  EDUCATION  IN  1869. 

The  following  remarks  on  French  Military  Education  are  from 
the  Report  of  the  English  Military  Education  Commission  submit¬ 
ted  to  Parliament,  and  ]:>rinted  in  1870  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  professionally  educated  officers  in  the  line  is  greater 
now  than  in  1856,  when  it  was  stated  by  the  Commissioners  in  their  report  to 
be  one-third. 

2,  The  professional  education  for  commissions  in  the  line  is  given  by  a  two 
years’  course  at  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  the  school  being  dependent  on  competi¬ 
tive  examination.  Admission  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  is  obtained 
through  the  Polytechnic,  where  young  men  intended  for  commissions  in  those 
arms  receive  a  preparatory  education  of  a  highly  scientific  character,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  candidates  for  many  other  branches  of  the  public  service.  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  school  is  obtained  by  competition,  and  the  choice  of  services  is 
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dependent  on  the  results  of  another  competitive  examination  at  the  end  of 
the  two  years’  course.  Commissions  are  then  obtained  in  the  respective  corps, 
and  the  young  officers  go  for  a  further  period  of  two  years  to  the  School  of 
Application  at  Metz,  there  to  receive  their  strictly  professional  instruction. 
The  course  of  teaching  at  Metz  is  still  mainly  of  a  theoretical  character,  and 
the  main  portion  of  tlie  practical  training  of  the  officers  is  deferred  until  they 
join  their  regiments.  The  Staff  Corps  is  recruited  entirely  from  the  Staff 
School ;  a  very  small  number  of  pupils  from  the  Polytechnic  have  a  claim  to 
admission  to  the  school,  but  the  great  majority  of  the  students  are  admitted  by 
competitive  examination,  open  nominally  to  tlie  sub-lieutenants  of  the  army 
and  to  the  best  students  of  St.  Cyr,  but  in  practice  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  latter.  The  students  join  the  school  with  commissions  as  officers ;  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years’  course  they  are  definitely  appointed  to  the  Staff  Corps  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  a  competitive  examination,  but  before  being 
employed  upon  the  staff  they  are  sent  to  do  duty  for  five  years  with  the  various 
arms. 

3.  The  military  schools  in  France  are  not,  as  in  Elngland  and  in  Prussia, 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  department.  They  are  all  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  management  of  the  Minister  of  War.  There  is,  however,  for  each 
branch  of  the  service  in  the  French  array  a  consulting  committee  {comiie  con- 
sultatif\  or  board  of  general  officers,  attached  to  the  War  Department,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  advice  to  the  Minister,  and  in  matters  affecting  the  individual 
schools  the  Minister  generally  consults  the  comite  consultatif  of  that  branch  of 
the  service  for  which  the  school  is  specially  preparatory. 

4.  Each  school  has  its  own  conseil  d'' instruction,  composed  of  officers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  establishment,  which  exercises  a  general  supervision  over  the 
course  of  instruction,  and  has  the  power  of  suggesting  alterations  or  improve¬ 
ments  in  it.  The  financial  business  of  the  school  is  managed  by  another  board 
conseil  d' administration) ;  and  there  is  generally  also  a  similar  board  [conseil  de 
discipline),  which  exercises  more  or  less  authority  in  questions  of  discipline. 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  give  the  various  officers  aiM  professors  of 
each  school  to  some  extent  a  voice  in  the  general  management  of  the  institution. 

5.  The  staff  of  officers  and  instructors  employed  appears,  in  most  cases,,, 
very  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  students  j  48  for  270  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic;  33  for  170  in  the  school  at  Metz;  02  for  600  in  St.  Cyr,  &c. 

Though  there  is  in  all  the  schools  a  military  staff  separate  from  the  staff  of 
professors  and  instructors,  and  more  especially  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  bodies  is  not,  except  at 
tlie  Polytechnic,  so  distinctly  drawn  as  in  the  English  military  schools.  The 
military  professors  exercise  disciplinary  powers;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
members  of  the  strictly  military  staff  in  almost  all  cases  take  some  part  in 
instruction.  The  latter  appear  to  be  more  utilized  for  this  puipose  than  is  the 
case  either  at  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich. 

6.  Considerable  care  is  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  professors;  at  the 
Polytechnic  the  candidates  are  selected  by  the  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement;  at 
La  Fleche  they  are  recommended  to  the  Minister  of  War  by  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction ;  at  the  Staff  School  and  St.  Cyr  the  appointments  are 

thrown  open  to  competition,  ‘ 

*1.  The  discipline  maintained  at  all  the  schools  is  of  a  very  strict  nature ; 
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except  for  the  youngest  pupils  at  La  Fleche  it  is  entirely  militarj^ ;  the  punish¬ 
ments  are  similar  to  those  inflicted  in  the  army,  and  even  include  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  maintenance  of  discipline  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  pupils  at  most  of  the  schools  are  actually  subject  to  military  law ;  and 
those  of  St.  Cyr,  if  dismissed  from  the  school,  are  sent  into  the  ranks  as  private 
soldiers.  There  appears,  however,  in  all  the  schools  to  be  an  absence  of  the 
moral  control  over  the  young  men  which  is  exercised  in  the  Prussian  schools. 
The  Commandant  of  each  school  has  very  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  in  no  case  has  he  authority  to  dismiss  a  student  from  the  school 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  of  War. 

8.  The  principle  carried  out  in  France  is  that  special  military  education 
should  not  be  begun  until  a  comparatively  late  age,  and  should  be  founded  upon 
a  groundwork  of  good  general  education  in  civil  schools.  The  only  approach 
to  a  junior  military  school  in  France  is  that  of  La  Fleche,  and  this  is  mainly  a 
charitable  institution ;  the  pupils,  it  is  true,  learn  drill,  but  beyond  this  no 
special  military  instruction  is  given  them.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as 
that  at  the  Liycees  or  ordinary  civil  schools,  and  the  pupils  are  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  enter  the  military  service.  I^or  can  the  Polytechnic  be  called  an  ex¬ 
clusively  military  school ;  even  those  who  enter  the  Artillery  and  Engineers 
from  it  have  their  education  in  common  with  civilians  at  the  very  least  until 
the  age  of  18,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  their  strictly  professional  instruc¬ 
tion  at  Metz  does  not  begin  till  20  or  21.  The  very  earliest  age  at  which  a 
special  military  education  commences  in  France  is  17,  which  is  the  age  of 
admission  to  St.  Cyr,  and  comparatively  few  enter  the  school  before  IS  or  19. 
The  knowledge  required  for  admission  to  St.  Cyr  is  entirely  such  as  is  acquired 
at  civil  schools,  and  so  much  importance  is  attached  to  a  good  general  educa¬ 
tion  that  the  degree  of  either  hachelier  es  sciences  or  bachelier  es  lattres  is  made 
a  necessary  qualification  for  admission  to  the  examination,  while  the  possession 
of  both  degrees  gives  considerable  advantage  to  a  candidate.  The  principle  of 
deferring  the  commencement  of  special  instruction  has  even  received  exten¬ 
sion  since  1856;  the  age  of  admission  to  St.  Cyr,  which  was  then  16,  has  been 
now  increased  to  17,  and  the  junior  school  of  La  Fleche  has  been  made  even 
less  military  in  its  character  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

9.  When  a  professional  education  has  once  commenced,  the  principle  appears 
to  be  that  it  should  be  almost  entirely  confined  to  subjects  which  have  a  prac¬ 
tical  bearing  on  military  duties.  Mathematics,  as  a  subject  by  themselves,  do 
not  form  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  any  of  the  special  schools. 
The  previous  course  at  the  Polytechnic  secures  of  course  very  high  mathemati¬ 
cal  attainments  in  the  candidates  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  who  enter 
Metz;  but  at  Metz  itself  the  study  of  mathematics  is  no  longer  continued.  In 
the  same  way  at  the  Staff  School  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  far  as  trigo¬ 
nometry  is  required  for  admission,  and  their  practical  applications  to  operations 
of  surveying  enter  into  the  school  course ;  but  no  part  of  the  time  spent  at  the 
school  is  devoted  to  mere  theoretical  instruction  in  pure  mathematics;  yet  the 
officers  of  the  Staff  Corps  are  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  those  scientific 
surveys  which  in  our  service  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Engineers. 

St.  Cyr  offers  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  course  of 
study  at  the  special  schools  should  be  of  an  exclusively  professional  character, 
AS  the  instruction  given  there  during  the  first  year  is  partly  of  a  general  nature, 
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embracing  history  and  literature.  This,  however,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
students  from  the  Lycees  generally  show  a  deficiency  in  the  more  literary  sub¬ 
jects  of  a  liberal  education,  and  a  portion  of  the  tinie  at  the  school  is  therefore 
spent  in  completing  and  improving  their  general  acquirements.  A  knowledge 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  trigonometry  is  required  as  a  qualification  for 
admi.ssion,  but  beyond  a  very  beief  revision  of  these  subjects,  and  a  voluntary 
course  for  condidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  mathematics  are  not  taught  at  the 
school  It  would  seem  indeed  that,  except  in  tlie  case  of  candidates  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Artillery  and  Engineei’s,  mathematics  do  not  hold  so  prominent  a 
position  in  French  military  education  as  is  generally  supposed  in  England  to  be 
the  case.  For  staff  and  regimental  officers  the  main  requisite  demanded  seems 
to  be  a  practical  knowledge  of  trigonometry  as  required  for  surveying. 

10.  Much  time  is  devoted  in  all  the  French  schools  to  drawing  in  its  various 
branches;  some  hours  daily  are  invariably  given  up  to  the  subject;  indeed  the 
tirpe  spent  upon  purely  geometrical  drawing  appears  almost  to  be  excessive. 
The  great  importance  attached  to  the  drawing  of  mojchinery  is  a  peculiar  feature 
in  all  the  schools.  Landscape  drawing  is  one  of  the  regular  subjects  taught  to 
candidates  both  for  the  line  and  the  Staff  Corps. 

The  theoretical  instruction  given  at  every  school  is  supplemented  by  visits 
to  numerous  military  establishments,  manufacturing  departments,  and  fortresses. 
This  is  also  a  feature  in  the  system  of  military  education  in  Prussia;  in  both 
countries  it  seems  to  be  thought  desirable  to  afford  young  officers  a  practical 
insight  into  the  working  of  the  various  establishments  connected  with  the 
army.  In  the  case  of  officers  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  it  appears  in 
France  to  be  made  a  special  object  to  cultivate  a  mechanical  genius,  and  to 
secure  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  departments  with  which 
their  professional  duties  bring  them  into  contact. 

Military  law  and  administration  (comprising  financial  and  other  regulations 
connected  with  the  army),  and  drill,  riding,  and  fencing  in  the  way  of  practical 
exercises,  form  part  of  the  education  of  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service;  in 
drill,  lectures  explanatory  of  the  drill-book  are  invariably  given  in  addition  to 
the  practical  instruction. 

11.  The  system  of  instruction  in  all  the  French  military  schools  is  more  or 
less  that  of  the  Polytechnic.  Lectures  attended  by  large  numbers,  enforced 
study  of  fixed  subjects,  the  execution  of  all  work  under  close  supervision  of 
the  instrutors,  and  frequent  periodical  examinations,  are  everywhere  found. 
Active  competition  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  system;  the  students  are  per¬ 
petually  being  “kept  up  to  the  mark,”  A  fixed  period  of  two  years  is  in  all 
cases  assigned  to  the  course  of  study;  the  course  can  not  be  completed  in  a 
shorter  time,  and  the  regulated  period  can  not  (unless  under  quite  exceptional 
circumstances)  be  exceeded. 

It  seems  also  to  be  thought  that,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  strictly 
competitive  system,  the  subjects  upon  which  the  competition  depends  should  be 
exactly  the  same  for  every  student,  No  choice  of  studies  is  allowed;  those 
which  enter  into  the  examination  are  equally  obligatory  for  all.  Tiie  only  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule  is  at  St.  Cyr,  where  in  languages  a  choice  between  German 
and  English  is  given. 

No  pecuniary  rewards  are  offered  to  the  students  at  any  of  the  schools.  The 
bestowal  of  the  numerous  bourses  which  are  granted  to  those  admitted  to  the 
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Polytechnic  and  St.  Cyr  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  poverty  of  the  candidate;^ 
without  any  regard  to  their  ability. 

12,  The  education  of  officers  in  France  is  entirely  concluded  before  any  reg¬ 
imental  duty  lias  been  done.  The  French  system  is  in  this  respect  the  exact 
opposite  of  tlmt  pursued  in  Prussia,  where  no  professional  instruction,  as  a  imle, 
is  given  until  a  certain  amount  of  service  with  the'  troops  has  been  performed. 
There  are  in  France  no  establishments  for  the  instructio'n  of  officers  of  some 
years’  service,  like  the  Staff,  College  in  England,  or  the  Artillery  and  Engi¬ 
neer  School  and  the  War  Academy  in  Prussia. 

13,  The  chief  changes  which  liave  taken  place  in  the  military  schools  of 
France  since  tlie  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1856  may 
be  summarized  as  follows ; — 

(a)  The  modifications  in  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic;  the 
abridgement  of  the  studies  previously  pursued;  and  the  slightly  increased 
importance  now  attached  to  literary  subjects. 

Ip.)  At  Metz,  the  introduction  of  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  years' 
course  of  study, 

(c)  At  St.  Cyr,  the  alteration  of  the  age  for  admission  to  the  school  from  16 
to.  17  ;  the  extension  ot  the  subjects  of  the  entrance  examination;  the  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  course  of  instruction,  and  the  postponement  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  strictly  military  studies  almost  entirely  until  the  second  year;  the 
introduction  of  a  stricter  system  of  disciphne,  combined  with  additional  encour¬ 
agements  to  good  conduct  and  industry;  and  the  increased  advantages  offered 
with  the  view  of  attracting  to  the  school  a  higher  class  of  professors  and  offieers, 

(d)  At  La  Fleche,  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  institution  with  the 
object  of  more  closely  assimilating  its  general  arrangements  to  those  of  a  nurelv 
civil  school. 

(e.)  At  the  Staff  School  some  modifications  in  the  course  of  study  and  in 
the  mode  of  admission  to  the  school  have  been  made;  hut  the  most  important 
alterations  are  those  adopted  in  July  1869,  by  which  the  number  of  students 
admitted  annually  to  the  school  is  increased  considerabl}'-  beyond  the  number 
of  vacancies  likely  to  occur  in  the  Staff  Corps,  and  the  novel  principle  is  intro¬ 
duced  that  admission  to  the  school  does  not  carry  with  it  the  certainty  of  per¬ 
manent  employment  on  the  stafii 

It  may  be  added  that  there  seems  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
mathematics  as  an  element  of  preparatory  military  education,  and  to  attach 
slightly  more  weight  to  studies  of  a  literary  character.  Tins  is  more  particu¬ 
larly  seen  at  St.  Cj^r  and  at  La  Fleche,  and  to  a  less  extent  at  the  Polytechnic. 
There  is  also  a  growing  disposition  to  increase,  in  the  case  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  the  proportion  of  officers  who  have  received  a  professional  education. 


EXPENSE  OF  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  IN  1869. 


Sums  charged  to  the 

Name  of  School.  Schools  Estimate. 

Fra. 


Polytechnic .  719,673 

Artil’y  and  Eng’er  school  at  Metz,  OUj.'iOO 

St.  Cyr .  1,348,792 

Staff  school, .  99,000 

La  Fleche, .  539,868 

Medical  school, .  6.59,300 

Cavalry  school  at  Sauimir .  227,000 

Gymnastics,  musketry  schools, ... .  36,270 

Regimental  schools, .  173,600 


Military  pay  charged  Total, 
to  other  Estimates. 


Frs. 
85,515 
416,.350* 
15  000 
214,870  * 
15,000 
t 

18,500 

u 


Frs. 

805,188 

51.5,850 

1,36.3,792 

313,870 

554,868 

659,300 

245,500 

36,270 

173,600 


Cost  to  the  Each 
State. I  pupil. 

Frs. 

568,188  78 

515,850  50 

741,292  49 

313,870  168 

457,868  45 


Total, 


3,903,003 


765,235 


4,668,238  2,597,068  390 


'nclnde  the  pay  of  the  officer  students ‘at  these  establishments,  amountinff  to 
288,000  frs.  at  Metz,  and  103,000  frs.  at  the  Staff  School.  ^ 

t  'Hie  estimate  for  the  Medical  School  appears  to  be  exclusive  of  the  pay  of  all  military  medi¬ 
cal  officers  employed  at  the  school,  but  the  amount  of  this  additional  sum  is  not  stated 
$  For  1,.520  pupilsj  who  repaid  956,500  francs. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  CONDITION  IN  1869. 

The  organization  of  the  school,  which  is  fixed  by  a  Decree  dated  Nov.  30tl% 
1863,  is  of  a  military  character.  There  is  a  staff  of  military  officers  in  addition 
to,  and  quite  separate  from,  the  staff  employed  in  the  duties  of  instruction. 
The  pupils  wear  uniform,  which,  however,  is  more  civil  than  military  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  are  formed  into  four  companies  wliich  together  constitute  a  battalion ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  actually  subject  to  tlie  penal  code  of  the  army,  the  disci¬ 
pline  maintained  and  the  punishments  inflicted  are  entirely  military  in  character. 

The  military  establishment  remains  exactly  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  consists  of: 

The  Commandant,  a  General  Officer,  usually  of  the  Artillery  or  the  Engi¬ 
neers,  at  present  a  General  of  Artillery. 

A  Second  Commandant,  a  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel,  chosen  from  among 
the  former  pupils  of  the  school ;  at  present  a  colonel  of  Engineers. 

Three  captains  of  Artillery  and  three  captains  of  Engineers,  as  inspectors  of 
studies,  chosen  also  from  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

Six  adjutants  (adjudants),  non-commissioned  officers,  usually  such  as  have 
been  recommended  for  promotion. 

Slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  civil  establishment;  it  now  consists  of: — 

1.  A  Director  of  Studies,  at  present  a  colonel  of  Engineers. 

2.  Seventeen  professors,"*  (two  additional  professors  for  history)  seventeen 
Repetiieurs  and  assistant  Repetitew's,  and  five  drawing  masters.  Of  the,  It 
professors,  two  are  at  present  officers  of  Engineers,  and  one  an  officer  of  Artil¬ 
lery;  the  remainder  are  civilians,  of  whom  three  are  members  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

3.  Five  examiners  for  admission,  and  five  for  conducting  the  examinations  at 
the  school.  All  of  these  at  present  are  civilians. 

4.  An  administrative  staff  consisting  of  a  treasurer,  librarian,  &c. ;  and  a 
medical  staff. 

The  general  control  or  supervision  of  the  school  is  vested,  under  tlie  War 
Department,  in  four  great  boards  or  councils,  viz. : — 

1.  A  Board  of  Administration,  composed  of  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Commandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  two  professors,  two  captains  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  staff,  and  two  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  This  board  has  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  financial  business,  and  all  the  minutiae  of  the  inter¬ 
nal  administration  of  the  school 

2.  A  Board  of  Discipline,  consisting  of  the  Second  Commandant,  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Studies,  three  captains  of  the  Military  Staff,  and  one  major  of  the  army, 
selected  from  former  pupils  of  the  school.f  The  duty  of  this  board  is  to  decide 
upon  cases  of  misconduct. 

3.  A  Board  of  Instruction,  whose  members  are,  the  Commandant,  the  Second 
Commandant,  the  Director  of  Studies,  the  Examiners  of  Students,  the  Profes¬ 
sors,  and  two  captains  of  the  Military  Staff:  and  whose  chief  duty  is  to  make 
recommendations  relating  to  ameliorations  in  the  studies  and  the  programmes 
of  admission  and  of  instruction  in  the  school  to — 

*  In  1856  there  were  only  15  professors ;  there  nre  now  two  additional  professors  for  history,  the 
study  of  which  has  been  recently  introdued  at  the  school. 

t  Formerly  two  professors  of  the  school  were  also  members  of  the  Council  of  Discipline,  but 
the  professors  have  now  no  voice  in  mutters  of  discipline. 
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4.  A  Board  of  Improvement  {Oonseil  de  Perfectionnement),  charged  with  the 
general  control  of  the  studies,  and  formed  of 

The  Commandant,  president, 

The  Second  Commandant, 

The  Director  of  Studies, 

Two  delegates  from  the  Naval  Department, 

I  Two  delegates  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 

One  delegate  from  the  Home  or  Finance  Department 
Three  delegates  from  the  War  :5epartment,  " 

Two  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 

Two  examiners  of  students,  ^ 

Tliree  professors  of  the  schooL 

The  delegates  from  the  public  departments  are  appointed  by  the  respective 
ministers;  the  members  of  the  Academy,  the  examiners,  and  the  professors 
are  selected  by  the  Minister  of  War.  The  real  management  of  the  school,  so 
far  as  the  course  of  instruction  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Conseil  de 
Perfectionnemmt;^  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  IS  members  composing  it  more 
than  half  are  entirely  independent  of  the  school,  and  are  men  of  eminence  in 
the  various  public  services  for  which  the  instruction  at  the  Polytechnic  is  pre¬ 
paratory.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  Council  is  to  see  that  the  studies 
form  a  good  preparation  for  those  of  the  more  special  schools  {Eceles  d'Applica- 
iion)  for  the  civil  and  military  services;  and  the  eminent  character  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  gives  great  weight  tothe  recommendations  they  make  to  the  Minister  of  War. 

The  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  as  extracted  from  the  Budget  for  1869 
are  as  follows: —  _  .  ’ 

Pay  of  staff,  professors,  <S;e., . .  33  j  g^Q 

Instruction,  maintenance,  examination  of  candidates,  cloth- 

ingj  bookSj  . . . .  3210Y3 

Outfits  for  30  new  pupils  at  600  francs  eacTi .  jg  000 

Allowances  mzses)  to  25  exhibitioners  on 

admission  to  the  military  services  at  750  fr.  each  18,750 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings, . ^ .  30,000 

.  ,  ,  .  Total  sum  charged  in  the  schools  estimate, .  719  673 

Add  regimental  pay  of  28  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi-  * 
cers  employed  at  the  school, .  85  515 

Total  expenditure, .  3Q5  |gg 

Deduct  repayments  Jfom  pupils, . ^  i  237’000 

Cost  to  the  State*  i  qq 

Or  about  22,720/.  .  abb, 188 

^  Tlie  chief  changes  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction 
since  1856,  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  more  elementary  portions  of  chemistry  and  physics  which  are  required 
in  the  entrance  examination,  hut  which  were  formerly  repeated  at  the  school 
have  been  omitted.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  subjects  is  now  confined 
to  the  more  advanced  portions  which  do  not  enter  into  the  entrance  examination 

2.  The  mathematical  courses  have  in  some  points  been  slightly  curtailed  and 
the  number  of  lectures  in  French  literature  and  German  have  been  diminished. 
By  the  modifications  thus  made  in  the  programmes,  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  shorten  the  whole  course  of  study  and  to  increase  tlie  length  of  the  vacations. 

3.  The  subject  of  “  Military  Art,”  which  formerly  entered  into  the  final  exam- 
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ination  is  no  longer  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  order  of  merit 
of  the  pupils.  In  tliis  respect  the  course  of  instruction  may  be  said  to  have 
even  less  of  a  military  character  than  formerly.  Topographical  drawing  is  the 
single  military  subject  which  has  any  influence  on  the  final  classification  of  the 
pupils,  and  this  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 

4.  History  has  been  introduced  as  a  subject  of  instruction.'  This  change  was 
made  in  1862.  The  course  comprises  general  history’-,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
but  more  especially  the  history  of  France  in  modern  times.  The  introduction 
of  this  subject  appears  to  have  arisen  partly  from  a  feeling  that  a^i  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  history  was  a  necessary  element  of  a  liberal  education,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  meet,  to  some  extent,  an  objection  often  made  to  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  course  of  instruction,  that  it  was  too  deficient  in  studies  of  a  literary  char¬ 
acter.  History,  however,  like  military  art,  is  evidently  still  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  onl}''  secondary  importance  and  has  no  influence  on  the  final  classification. 

5.  A  diminution  has  been  made  in  the  number  of  examinations  during  the 
course,  by  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors  {interrogations  g-enerales,  as  distinct  from  the  interrogations  particulieres) 
in  each  year.  Further  reference  will  be  made  to  this  point  when  speaking  of 
the  examinations  at  the  school. 

6.  The  importance  of  written  exercises  in  determining  the  respective  merits 
of  the  pupils  has  been  decreased,  apparently  from  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
a  security  that  such  compositions  were  the  unaided  work  of  the  individual. 

The  following  table  shows  the  present  course  of  instruction  during  the  two 
years,  and  the  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  lectures  in 
each  subject  since  1856: — 


Analysis  | 


Subject. — First  Year's  Course.  '  Lectures  in — 1868.  1856- 


History, 


Second  Year's  Course. 


Stereotomy : — Geometrical 


drawing 


of  constructions  in 


- -  —  ^  , 

Mechanics: — Dynamics,  hydrostatics,  and  machinery, .... 

Physics: — Acoustics,  optics,  and  heat, . . . 

Chemistry: — Continuation  of  the  metals  and  organic 

chemistry, . 

Architecture  and  buildings,  construction  of  roads,  canals, 
and  rail  wavs . 


Topography,. 


25 

28 

18 

20 

32 

38 

40 

40 

30 

34 

30 

38 

30 

35 

25 

30 

25 

0* 

‘25 

30 

48 

50 

32 

32 

28 

32 

40 

42 

30 

36 

30 

38 

40 

40 

25 

30 

25 

0* 

25 

30 

20 

20 

2 

10 

48 

48 

*  Introduced  in  1862. 
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In  connection  with  several  of  the  courses,  such  as  descriptive  geometry, 
stereotoray,  machinery,  and  architecture,  much  drawing  is  done  by  the  pupils; 
hand  sketches  are  taken  of  the  diagrams  shown  in  the  lecture-room,  and  finish¬ 
ed  drawings  are  afterwards  executed  in  the  sallts  d'Hude.  In  addition  to  this 
30  attendances  of  two  or  three  hours  each,  distributed  over  the  two  years,  are 
especially  devoted  to  drawing  more  elaborate  plans  and  elevations  of  architec¬ 
tural  constructions  and  machinery.  The  practical  applications  of  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  instruction  are  limited  to  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  in  connection  witli 
the  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  pupils  are  also  taken  to  visit  .some  of  the  large  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Paris,  in  order  to  gain  a  practical  acquaintance  with  machinery. 

All  the  subjects  taught  at  the  school  are  obligatory,  but  history  and  military 
art,  as  already  stated,  have  no  influence  in  determining  the  order  of  merit  cf  the 
pupils  in  the  final  result. 

The  only  instruction  in  practical  military  exercises,  which  is  compulsory  upon 
all,  is  that  in  drill.  The  pupils  are  exercised  under  arms  in  company  drill,  and 
are  also  occasionally  drilled  as  a  battalion  ;  but  very  little  importance  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  this  point — the  only  really  military  portion  of  their  training.  Drill  goes 
on  only  for  about  three  months  in  each  year  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
even  during  this  brief  period  only  takes  place  about  twice  a  week.  Ey  the 
regulations  of  the  school  the  pupils  should  be  exercised  in  musketry  practice, 
but  although  they  are  armed  with  the  Chassepot  rifle  this  regulation  is  never 
carried  out.  Instruction  is  given  in  fencing  and  gymnastics,  but  attendance  at 
both  is  voluntary,  and  scarcely  more  than  half  the  pupils  take  advantage  of  it. 
Neither  riding  nor  swimming  are  taught  at  the  school. 

The  school  year  commences  about  the  1st  of  November,  and  terminates 
about  the  first  of  August.  Some  seven  months  of  the  year  are  given  up  to 
lectures  and  the  ordinary  routine  of  study ;  about  two  months  are  occupied 
with  the  annual  examinations  and  private  preparation  for  them ;  the  remaining 
three  months — August,  September,  and  October — are  the  vacation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  long  vacation,  from  eight  to  twelve  days  are  allowed  after  the  peri¬ 
odical  examination,  which  takes  place  near  the  end  of  February,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  portion  of  each  year’s  study.  X 

One  peculiarity  in  the  arrangements  of  the  school  is  that  the  subjects  of  each 
year’s  course  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously.  The  lectures  in  the  main  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction — those  which,  as  a  rule,  present  the  most  difficulty — are 
divided  into  courses  which  continue  only  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  year. 
Thus  in  the  junior  division,  analysis  and  descriptive  geometry  are  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  subjects  studied  during  the  first  three  months,  or  three  months  and  a  half. 
The  course  in  them  is  then  concluded ;  an  examination  by  the  professors  {inter¬ 
rogation  generate)  is  held  in  these  subjects,  and  they  are  laid  aside  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  though  they  enter  into  the  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Their  place  is  then  taken  by  a  course  of  lectures  in  mechanics 
and  geodesy.  Similarly  in  the  second  year,  analysis  and  mechanics  are  the 
subjects  of  the  first  course  of  lectures,  at  the  termination  of  which  there  is  an 
examination ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  no  further  lectures  in  them 
are  given,  stereotomy  and  military  art  taking  their.place. 

The  subjects  involving  as  a  rule  less  difficulty — such  as  history,  French  liter¬ 
ature,  German,  and  drawing — are  spread  over  the  whole  year,  forming  gener¬ 
ally  the  evenings’  occupation. 
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CHANGES  SINCE  1856. 

The  following  remarks  are  gathered  from  the  “  Report  of  the 
Military  Education  Commission  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament,”  in  1870,  in  continuation  of  the  Report  submitted  in  1856, 
on  the  Systems  of  Military  Education  in  France,  and  Prussia. 

1.  The  chief  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  system  of  military 

education  in  Prussia  since  1856,  are  as  follows: 

(a.)  All  the  educational  establishments  have  been  very  much  enlarged, 
owino-  to  the  increase  in  the  army  which  has  taken  place  since  1866. . 

(hS  The  educational  requirements  for  a  commission  rernam  m  principle  the 
same  asthev  were— the  double  examination  for  the  rank  of  officer,  and  the  ex¬ 
action  from  every  candidate  for  a  commission  of  proof  of  both  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  being  still  the  peculiar  feature  of  Prussian  military  education 
There  has  been,  however,  a  constant  tendency  to  raise  the  standmd  of  the 
preliminary  examination  in  subjects  of  general  knowledge,  and  to  insist  more 
L'OTiMy  npon  a  sound  liberal  education  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a,  com¬ 
mission  The  number  of  Abiturienten,  or  men  who  have  passed  thioug  t  e 
complete  course  at  a  public  school,  entering  the  army  annually  is  now  four 
times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1856,  and  there  is  the  strongest  wish  still  further  to 

increase  their  number.  m.  a 

(c )  The  Cadet  Schools  in  their  general  character  are  unaltered ;  the  lytro- 

duotion  of  the  peculiar  class  of  the  Ober-prima  iu  the  Upper  Cadet  School  at 
Berlin  is  the  most  important  modification  made  m  their  organization.  The  pro 
portion  of  officers  supplied  by  the  Cadet  Schools  continues  much  the  .same  ^ 
it  was  in  1856.  The  feeling  in  the  armjq  however,  against  preparatory  mijitajy 
schools  appears  to  be  increasing;  a  strong  opinion  is  entertained  as  to  ^ 
rowinc^  effects  upon  the  mind  of  exclusive  class  education;  and  a  preference  is 

very  generally  exhibited  for  officers  who  have  had  Cm  Artil^^^^ 

civil  schools.  At  the  War  Schools  (Diossi,  on  Schools  %n  the  Art  _  y 

and  Enf^ineer  School,  and  the  War  Academy  {Staff  School 
opinion  “was  expressed  as  to  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  Ahitunenten 

over  those  who  have  been  educated  in  the  Cadet  Corps. 

(d)  The  arrangements  for  the  professional  instruction  of  officers  of  corps 

have  been  very  much  altered.  These  ofBcers  now 

the  time  of  obtaining  their  commissions  m  common 

line:  their  specicd  instruction  does  not  commence  at  the  ^ 

School  until  they  have  been  in  the  service  three  or  four  years.  F  .  ■ 
lery,  the  course  at  this  school  has  been  reduced  to  one  year,  and  made  strict  y 

P^fThi^tre'er  instruction  at  the  War  Academy,  or  Senior 

has  been  considerably  modified;  thouah  “Sed  tte 

entirely  unprofessional  character,  their  number  ^ms  bee  '  formerly 

tionofthe  students  is  more  concentrated  upon  mihtaiy  studies  th^^^^^ 

and  a  larger  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  prac  ical  work  f 

has  been  to  render  the  instruction  less  purely  made  is  in  regard 

(/)  The  most  important  change,  however,  which  has  "if  "“f  11:1  their 
to  the  War  Schools— the  Schools  at  which  officers  of  all  arms  receive  their 
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professional  instruction.  Since  1856  they  have  been  entirely  re-organized,  and 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Central  Educational  Department;  a 
much  higher  class  of  teachers  are  employed ;  the  character  of  the  instruction 
has  been  greatly  improved ;  and  attendance  at  one  of  these  schools  is,  with 
rare  exceptions,  made  compulsory  upon  every  one  before  obtaining  a  commis¬ 
sion,  These  schools  hold  a  most  important  position  in  the  Prussian  system  of 
military  education,  and  the  greatest  pains  are  bestowed  on  making  them  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended — that  of  giving  a  thoroughly  practical 
instruction  in  military  subjects  to  candidates  for  commissions.  The  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  the  War  Schools  show  the  greatly  increased  importance  attached 
of  late  years  in  Prussia  to  the  professional  instruction  of  officers. 

2.  However  difterent  the  Erench  and  Prussian  systems  may  be  in  some 
respects,  they  both  agree  in  this — that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  special 
military  education  at  an  early  age,  that  a  general  education  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  the  professional  training,  and  that  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  It 
or  18  the  future  officer  receives  the  same  kind  of  education  as  the  civilian,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  receives  it  at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country. 
In  Austria,  also,  the  same  principle  seems  now  to  have  been  adopted.  The 
cadet  schools  in  Prussia  are  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  instruction  at 
them,  except  in  the  two  upper  classes  at  Berlin,  is  the  same  as  at  civil  schools. 
The  principle  of ‘deferring  military  education  to  a  comparatively  late  age  is, 
indeed,  in  Prussia  carried  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  France,  for  all  pro¬ 
fessional  instruction  is  postponed  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  and 
regimental  duty  been  performed  for  nearly  a  year.  The  few  who  enter  the 
army  from  the  Ober-prima  and  Selecta  of  the  Cadet  Corps  (not  amounting  to 
10  each  year)  are  the  only  individuals  who  receive  any  military  instruction 
before  joining  the  service,  and  in  their  case  this  special  instruction  does  not 
commence  until  the  age  of  11.  So  strongly  is  this  principle  insisted  upon,  that 
even  for  the  artillery  and  engineers  there  is  no  preparatory  military  education, 
and«the  special  instruction  of  the  officers  of  these  arms  is  not  given  until  after 
they  have  been  some  years  in  the  service.  The  idea  in  Prussia  is  that  a  young 
man  can  derive  no  advantage  from  studying  the  theory  of  the  military  profes¬ 
sion  until  he  has  learnt  the  practice  of  it.  “What  use  can  it  be,”  it  was  said, 
“  to  talk  to  a  lad  of  the  principles  of  tactics,  when  he  does  not  even  know  the 
movements  of  a  battalion,  and  perhaps  has  never  seen  one  on  parade  ?  ” 

3.  After,  however,  entering  the  service  all  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  army 
receive  a  careful  professional  instruction — that  given  at  the  War  Schools.  The 
course  is  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  comprising  only  strictly  military 
subjects,  and  excluding  such  studies  as  mathematics  and  even  languages. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  staff  do  not  necessarily  receive  any  special  training 
previous  to  their  appointment;  but  in  Prussia  this  is  of  less  importance,  as 
from  the  professional  education  which  every  officer  has  had,  those  appointed  to 
the  staff,  even  if  they  have  not  passed  through  the  Senior  Department'  must  at 
least  be  acquainted  with  field  sketching  and  military  regulations,  and  know 
something  of  fortifications  and  artillery.  Moreover,  after  appointment,  means 
are  taken  in  the  “  staff  expeditions  ”  which  occur  annually,  to  instruct  them  in 
their  practical  duties,  and  (as  is  the  case  also  in  France  with  the  officers  of  the 
Staff  Corps)  to  insure  their  keeping  up  the  knowledge  of  field  sketching  and 
reconnaissance  which  they  had  previously  acquired. 

5.  The  connection  which  exists  in  Prussia  between  the  military  system  and 
the  general  education  of  the  country  is  remarkable.  Poi'tefee-fahnrich,  exami- 
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nations  are  not  only  based  on  the  course  of  instruction  at  civil  schools,  but 
have  been  also  used  as  a  means  of  raising  the  character  of  the  education  given 
at  these  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  the  advantages  offered  to  Aliturienten  and 
to  those  who  have  been  at  a  university,  indicate  a  wish  to  encourage  men  of 
liberal  education  to  enter  the  army  as  ofiScers;  on  the  other  hand,  by  making 
exemption  from  the  ordinaiy  period  of  compulsory  service  in  the  ranks  de¬ 
pendent  (among  other  conditions)  on  educational  attainments,  the  military  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  employed  as  an  engine  for  stimulating  education  among  tho 
middle  classes. 

6.  The  general  management  of  military  education  is  vested  in  a  single  officer, 
the  Inspector-General.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Boards  or  Councils,  the  Board 
of  Studies  in  matters  connected  with  the  general  system  of  instruction,  and 
the  Supreme  Examination  Board  in  regard  to  the  examinations  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  commissions.  The  system  of  education  has  been  still  further  central¬ 
ized  since  1856,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  War  Schools;  and  much  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  is  ascribed  to  the  unity  now  given  to  the  wdiole 
system  of  instruction.  At  the  same  time  each  of  the  educational  institutions 
has  its  own  Board  of  Studies,  similar  to  the  conseils  d' instruction^  at  the  French 
schools,  who  are  charged  with  the  general  control  of  the  course  of  study  and  with 
the  duty  of  making  suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Several  of  the  professors, 
both  civil  and  military,  are  always  members  of  this  Board ;  so  that  the  benefit 
of  their  practical  experience  is  secured,  and  the  control  of  the  instruction  is 
never  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  nor  even  exclusively  of  military 
men.  The  introduction  of  the  civilian  element  into  these  Boards  is  deserving 
of  notice  ;  not  merely  the  professors  of  the  schools,  but  eminent  men  connected 
with  the  University  of  Berlin  are  employed  upon  them,  and  have  a  voice  in 
determining  the  system  of  military  education. 

t.  In  discipline  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  are  almost  entirely  supreme. 
At  the  War  Schools  the  young  men  are  subject  to  military  law,  being  already 
in  the  army ;  at  the  Cadet  Schools  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  discipline  is 
strictly  military  in  character.  At  both  establishments  the  regulations  are 
extremely  stringent,  and  the  slightest  irregularity  entails  punishment.  But 
the  importance  attached  to  the  exercise  of  moral  influence  over  the  pupils,  the 
personal  interest  taken  in  them,  and  the  kindly  relations  existing  between 
them  and  the  officers,  make  the  system  of  discipline  much  less  rigidly  military 
than  it  is  at  the  French  schools.  Both  at  the  War  Schools  and  the  Cadet 
House,  specific  punishments  are  attached  fb  idleness. 

8.  Ill  the  appointment  of  the  heads  of  the  various  schools  and  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  officers  employed  at  them,  great  attention  seems  to  be  paid  to  selecting 
individuals  fitted  for  the  posts  both  by  educational  experience  and  by  personal 
qualities.  There  appears  to  be  rather  a  general  opinion  that  the  instructors  at 
most  of  the  schools  are  underpaid,  and  that  this,  combined  with  the  preference 
frequently  given  to  active  military  life,  prevents  the  posts*  being  much  sought 
after  by  the  ablest  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  selection  for  such 
appointments  is  always  regarded  as  a  distinction ;  and  in  the  Prussian  army 
mere  honorary  distinctions,  altogether  irrespective  of  material  advantages,  are 
held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  is  probably  the  case  in  any  other  service. 

9.  The  most  marked  point  of  contrast  between  the  French  and  Prussian 
systems  of  military  education  consists  in  the  thoroughly  competitive  character 
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of  the  former.  In  Prussia  the  principle  of  competition,  though  to  a  certain 
extent  recognized,  is  little  applied  in  practice,  and  never  perhaps  fully  and 
strictly  carried  out.  For  promotion  to-  the  highest  class  (the  Selecta)  of  the 
Berlin  Cadet  house  there  is  considerable  competition  among  the  pupils,  and 
admission  to  the  War  Academy  is  obtained  b}’-  competitive  examination  open 
to  all  the  officers  of  the  armj^ ;  but  even  in  these  two  cases  personal  and  other 
considerations  come  more  or  less  into  play,  and  the  rewards  can  not  be  said  to 
be  thrown  open  to  pure  competition.  All  the  other  military  examinations  are 
simply  qualifying,  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  afford  the  stimulus  of  publishing  a 
list  of  the  candidates  arranged  in  order  of  merit.  In  fact  the  term  “  competi¬ 
tive  examination  ”  scarcely  seems  to  be  understood  in  Prussia.  The  pecuniary 
assistance  afforded  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  boys  in  the  Cadet  Schools 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  circumstances  and  services  of  the  father,  not  on  the 
abilities  of  the  candidate  himself. 

10.  The  objections  expressed  to  the  further  introduction  of  a  competitive 
system  appear  to  be  universally  entertained  in  the  Prussian  army.  The  object 
in  Prussia  seems  to  be,  not  to  attempt  to  establish  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  educational  attainments  of  a  number  of  individuals,  but  to  form  a  general 
estimate  of  the  abilities,  character,  and  military  capacity  of  each.  The  army 
generally  are  not  considered  to  be  losers  by  the  rejection  of  the  competitive 
principle ;  the  system  of  inspections  and  of  reports  from  inspecting  officers  is 
so  elaborate,  and  so  many  checks  are  provided,  that  the  character  and  abilities 
of  individual  officers  are  well  known ;  and  appointments,  certainly  as  a  general 
rule,  are  said  to  be  made  on  the  ground  of  real  merit. 

11.  There  appears  to  be  less  strictness  in  enforcing  the  regulations  connected 
with  military  education  in  Prussia  than  in  France.  The  regulations  themselves 
are  very  stringent,  but  exceptions  are  constantly  sanctioned — for  instance,  in 
the  length  of  time  which  a  pupil  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the  same  class  of  the 
Cadet  Schools,  in  the  number  of  failures  allowed  in  the  various  examinations,  &c. 

12.  The  very  great  care  bestowed  upon  the  method  of  instruction  at  all  the 
Prussian  military  schools,  is  extremely  remarkable.  Individual  instructors  are 
not  left  to  follow  out  their  own  ideas  of  teaching,  but  careful  regulations  are 
issued  for  their  guidance  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Education,  to  which  all 
are  required  strictly  to  conform*.  The  system  of  small  classes  in  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  French  plan  of  lectures  to  large  numbers,  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  anxiety  to  devote  attention  to  individual  students,  and  to  adapt  the 
instruction  to  varieties  of  ability.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
system  of  teaching  is  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  higher  objects  of  education, 
upon  forming  and  disciplining  the  mind  and  encouraging  habits  of  reflection. 
The  regulations  for  the  instructors  at  the  various  schools  over  and  over  again 
assert  that  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  not  merely  to  impart  a  certain 
amount  of  positive  knowledge,  but  to  develope  the  intellectual  faculties  and  to 
cultivate  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning.  The  teachers  are  warned  to  avoid 
minute  details  and  barren  facts,  which  merely  burden  the  memory  and  are  soon 
forgotten,  and  to  direct  attention  to  broad  principles,  which  will  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  further  individual  study  in  after  life.  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
the  examination  questions  are  calculated,  not  merely  to  serve  as  an  exercise 
of  the  memory,  but  to  test  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  a  subject,  and  the 
power  of  turning  knowledge  to  a  useful  purpose. 
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PRUSSIAN  STAFF  IN  1869.* 

The  Prussian  Staff  (Generalsiab)  which  has  been  completely  reorganized  since 
the  war  of  1866,  subserves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  staff  officers  for 
the  duties  of  the  active  army,  and  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  statistical, 
geographical,  and  historical  information  necessary  for  the  operations  of  war; 
further,  it  is  the  school  in  which  young  officers  temporarily  detached  from  their 
regiments,  after  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Military  Academy,  have  their 
qualifications  tested  before  admittance  to  this  branch  of  the  army,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  office  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  organization  are  at  Berlin,  where  a  large  building 
is  appropriated  to  the  various  offices  and  departments,  in  which  the  chief  of 
the  staff.  General  von  Moltke,  resides.  It  has  two  establishments 

1.  The  peace  establishment,  divided  into — 

A.  Chief  etat,  subdivided  into 
(a.)  The  staff  of  the  commands. 

(&.)  The  general  staff,  or  grosser  Generalsiab. 

B.  The  accessory  eta,t^  neben  Etai. 

2.  The  war  establishment. 

The  staff  of  the  commands  is  so  complete  during  peace  as  to  require  a  very 
unimportant  augmentation,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  lower  grades,  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war ;  the  framework  not  only  exists,  but  the  officers  comprising  it  are 
already  acquainted  with  the  generals  under  whom  they  serve,  and  with  the 
officers  and  troops  with  whom  they  have  to  communicate. 

At  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps  there  are :  a  chief  of  the  staff — some¬ 
times  a  Major-General,  more  frequently  a  Colonel,  exceptionally  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel— a  field  officer,  and  a  captain ;  at  that  of  each  division  a  field  officer ; 
there  is  also  a  chief  of  the  staff  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the  artillery. 
The  subordinate  duties  are  performed  by  the  aides-de-camp,  of  whom  there  are 
two  at  the  head-quarters  of  each  corps,  and  one  with  each  division  and  brigade ; 
but  these  officers  are  not  included  in  the  establishments  of  the  general  staff, 
and  wear  the  uniform  of  their  respective  regiments;  are  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  aides-de-camp  as  existing  in  the  English  army ;  they  bear  the  designation 
of  Adjutant,  and  may  more  properly  be  compared  to  our  Deputy  Assistants  and 
Brigade  Majors  :  indeed  the  solitary  Adjutant  is  the  only  assistant  to  the  Major- 
General  in  the  performance  of  the  brigade  duties.  In  the  time  of  war  the  staff 
is  further  supplemented  by  Ordonanz  Offiziere  attached  as  aids  to  the  general 

officers  in  command. 

The  Grosser  Generalsiab  includes  the  officers  of  the  staff  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  commands,  and  is  stationed  in  Berlin  under  the  personal  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  chief  of  the  staff.  The  Neben  or  accessory  Etai  includes  the  officers 
employed  in  the  strictly  scientific  work  allotted  to  this  department. 

The  combined  staff  at  head-quarters  is  subdivided  as  follows : 

a.  The  three  Sections;  d  Topographical  section  ; 

b.  The  section  for  military  history ;  e.  Geographical-statistical  section  ; 

c.  Trigonometrical  section;  /•  The  map-room. 

The  three  sections  have  the  object  of  collecting  and  arranging  information 
respecting  the  home  and  foreign  armies.  The  home  subjects  to  be  treated  are 
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the  means  and  warlike  institutions  of  the  State,  its  fortresses,  magazines,  ports, 
inland  communications,  the  organization,  recruiting,  mobilization,  armament, 
equipment,  and  drill  of  the  army.  The  warlike  systems  of  foreign  nations,  the 
strength  and  organization  of  their  armies,  regulations,  and  drill,  the  distribution 
of  the  troops,  state  of  preparation  for  active  service,  and  their  systems  of  rein¬ 
forcement  and  reserves,  are  the  further  subjects  of  inquiry.  For  these  purposes 
the  work  is  divided  as  follows,  according  to  the  division  into— 

1st  Section.— Anstria,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire,  Greece,  Asia. 

2d  Section.— Fmssia  and  North  Germany,  South  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land. 

3c?  Section. — France,  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  Por¬ 
tugal,  America. 

The  number  of  officers  actually  belonging  to  the  two  categories  of  principal 
and  accessory  establishments  of  the  staff  is  115,  of  whom  94  belong  to  the 
first,  and  21  to  the  second  named  branch.  In  the  first  there  are  17  chiefs  of 
the  staff— viz.,  13  with  the  army  corps,  one  with  the  General  Inspection  of  the 
artillery,  and  three  at  the  head  of  the  three  sections— 47  field  officers,  and  29 
captains.  In  the  accessory  establishment  there  are  four  chiefs,  five  field  offi¬ 
cers,  and  12  captains. 

The  office  establishment,  inclusive  of  the  Engineer  geographers— who  are 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Artillery  or  Engineers  serving  permanently  in 
the  trigonometrical  section  in  place  of  the  officers  who  were  till  recently  em¬ 
ployed  temporarily  in  this  office,  and  of  whom  there  are  at  present  10  consists 
of  18  permanent  officials,  not  including  a  head  messenger,  two  chancery  ser¬ 
vants,  two  house  servants,  and  a  porter. 

The  supernumeraries  comprise  40  officers  attached  for  a  year,  20  for  duty 
with  the  staff  generally,  the  remainder  for  surveying ;  34  surveyors  who  are 
only  employed  during  about  five  months  in  each  year,  and  41  draughtsmen. 

The  pay  of  the  permanent  staff  amounts  to  206,150  thalers,  or  30,922?.  105., 
the  material  expenses  being  62,250  thalers,  or  9,339?.  IO5.  Of  this  latter  sum 
about  two-thirds  is  required  for  office  and  surveying  expenses;  17,000  thalers, 
or  2,550?.,  are  allowed  for  the  annual  journeys  of  instruction  undertaken  by  the 
staff,  and'3,000  thalers,  or  450?.,  for  allowances  to  officers  traveling  for  scientific 
or  professional  purposes. 

The  actual  sum  disbursed  for  office  and  surveying  purposes  is  47,450  thalers, 
or  7,417?.  IO5.,  of  which  7,000  thalers,  or  1,050?.,  are  recovered  by  the  sale  of 
maps  and  works  published  by  the  staff,  2,000  thalers,  or  300?.,  being  derived 
from  the  profits  of  the  bi-weekly  military  paper,  Militair  Wochen  BlatV' 

Besides  the  duties  already  mentioned,  the  staff  at  head-quarters  undertakes : 

1.  The  training  of  officers  for  staff  purposes.  To  this  end  young  officers  who 
have  passed  the  prescribed  three  years  at  the  Military  Academy,  “AnVgs 
Akademie,"  are  attached  for  a  year  to  the  different  sections,  where  they  are 
required  to  draw  up  reports  on  strategical  and  tactical  questions,  critical 
reports  on  the  military  events  of  past  eras,  descriptions  of  the  ground  embraced 
in  military  operations,  and  of  the  military  organization  of  foreign  countries. 
These  essays,  when  of  special  value,  are  laid  before  the  chief  of  the  staff. 

2.  The  preparation  of  printed  reports  on  foreign  armies,  which  are  distributed 

to  the  staff  officers  employed  elsewhere.  _ 

3.  The  contribution  of  papers  on  professional  subjects  to  the  ^Ahlimr  Wochen 
Blatf,'‘  or  military  paper. 
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This  publication,  which  appears  twice  a  week,  was  formerly  edited  in  the 
office  of  the  staff,  but  has  lately  been  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  editor,  a 
colonel  on  half-pay,  who  stands,  however,  in  intimate  eonneetion  with  the  office. 
The  contribution  required  from  the  staff  is  twenty  sheets  of  printed  matter 
annually  from  the  various  departments,  a  mueh  larger  amount  being  furnished, 
from  which  the  chief  selects  what  he  considers  suitable  for  publication. 

4.  Military  tours  of  instruction,  for  which  a  sum  of  2,550^.  is  annually 
granted. 

All  the  officers  who  can  be  spared  from  the  duties  of  the  office  take  part  in 
these  tours,  as  also  a  few  staff  officers  called  in  from  the  commands,  and  a 
selection  from  the  commanders  of  regiments. 

They  are  also  made  on  a  smaller  scale  by  the  staff  of  the  Corps,  augmented 
by  regimental  officers  attached  for  instruction,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
respective  chiefs  of  the  staff. 

For  the  tour  superintended  by  General  Von  Moltke,  the  theatre  of  operations 
and  certain  conditions  likely  to  influence  them  are  indicated,  a  supposed  strength 
is  given  to  two  opposing  armies,  their  depots  and  means  of  reinforcement  are 
clearly  laid  down,  and  the  influence  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  movements  of 
other  armies  or  bodies  of  troops  on  their  flanks  are  taken  into  calculation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  data  the  senior  officers  present  make  their  plans  of  manoeuvre, 
employing  their  juniors  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  subordinate  arrangements, 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  the  selection  of  positions  for  attack  or  defense, 
the  arrangements  for  supply,  and  for  retaining  a  communication  with  the  base. 
All  these  measures  are  carried  out  on  the  spot,  and  daily  reports  are  made  to 
the  superintending  officer,  which,  when  necessarjq  are  accompanied  by  such 
rough  sketches  as  are  usual  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign. 

From  these  materials  he  is  enabled  to  form  an  idea  in  what  degree  the  spirit 
of  the  operations  has  been  grasped  by  the  directing  officers,  and  in  how  far 
their  juniors  are  instructed  in  the  details  of  duties  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
called  on  to  perform. 

5.  A  large  share  in  the  military  education  of  the  army  generalljq  by  taking 
part  in  the  lectures  given  in  the  various  educational  establishments,  and  by 
aeting  as  members  of  the  commissions  of  examination  and  of  studies. 

6.  Officers  of  the  head-quarter  staff  are  also  detached  to  attend  the  annual 
corps  manoeuvres,  those  taking  place  in  foreign  countries,  or  the  active  cam¬ 
paigns  of  friendly  allied  nations. 

Of  the  three  sections  into  which  the  head-quarter  staff  is  divided,  the  railway 
department  forms  part  of  the  second  of  these  sections,  the  chief  of  which  selects 
an  officer  to  preside  over  and  superintend  the  working  of  it,  and  gather  ma¬ 
terials  on  inland  and  foreign  railway  communication.  Certain  officers  are 
attached  permanently,  similarly,  in  fact,  to  those  belonging  to  the  sections  of 
the  accessory  establishment,  who  have  not  only  to  make  themselves  theoreti¬ 
cally  masters  of  their  subject,  but  by  traveling  on  the  various  lines  acquire 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of  railway  transport  in  all  its  phases. 
With  a  view  to  diffusing  this  knowledge  as  largely  as  possible,  all  officers  of 
the  staff  have  since  1867  been  required  to  attend  a  six  weeks’  course  of  study 
with  this  branch. 

The  section  of  military  history  has  charge  of  the  war  archives  of  the  Prussian 
army  and  of  the  library  of  the  general  staff,  for  additions  to  which  latter  a  sum 
of  1,100  thalers,  or  165Z.,  annually,  is  voted,  • 
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The  staff  of  the  section  is  occupied  not  only  with  subjects  of  recent  and  \m- 
mediate  interest,  but  with  the  study  and  arrangement  of  materials  belonging 
and  relating  to  the  wars  of  earlier  date,  of  which  there  is  a  valuable  collection, 
consisting  of  reports,  day-books,  plans,  and  other  documents,  many  of  them 
legacies  of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  to  which  they  relate.  The  library 
is  well  supplied  with  the  most  important  works  in  all  languages  on  military 
history,  tactics,  geography,  and  military  science. 

The  trigonometrical  and  topographical  sections  stand  in  intimate  connection 
with  each  other.  Since  1865  the  former  is  charged  with  the  survey  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  a  work  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  concluded  in  ten  years, 

under  the  direction  of  the  chiet  of  the  staff. 

Under  the  present  organization  there  are  always  forty  young  officers  attached 
to  the  head-quarter  staff,  but  only  for  one  year,  their  absence  from  regimental 
duty  having  proved  detrimental,  while  the  current  work  is  naturally  better 
executed  when  carried  out  by  permanent  em^loyes^  thus  avoiding  the  interrup¬ 
tion  caused  by  constant  reliefs. 

The  geographical-statistical  is  a  new  section,  the  necessity  for  which  arose 
from  the  overcrowding  of  other  branches,  particularly  of  the  map-room.  So 
much  material  had  accumulated  in  the  other  branches  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  a  section  in  which  the  scattered  information  could  bo  con¬ 
densed  in  the  form  of  statistics.  To  this  end  the  former  geographical  sub¬ 
section  was  altered  into  its  present  form  with  an  enlarged  sphere  of  wmrk,  and 
the  charge  of  the  collection  of  maps  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  map-room, 
which  had  become  so  much  overcrowded  with  old  materials  as  to  have  neither 
room  nor  time  for  the  ordinary  business  of  taking  charge  of  the  current  surveys 
and  of  the  maps  and  charts  intended  for  distribution  to  the  army. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  collection  of  the  best  geographical  and  statis¬ 
tical  materials  all  the  sections  are  placed  en  rapport  with  the  new  section,  to 
which  they  are  required  to  forward  all  special  material  coming  under  notice, 
and  all  books  or  pamphlets  which  contain  geographical  or  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  This  section  stands  also  in  constant  communication  with  the  civU  statis¬ 
tical  bureau. 

The  duties  of  the  Plankammer  (map-room)  are  now  restricted  to  the 
care  of  the  topographical  instruments  of  the  original  surveys  of  the  topographi¬ 
cal  section,  of  new  maps  prepared  for  distribution,  and  of  the  financial  business 
of  the  general  staff.  All  the  scientific  duties  of  the  map-room  have  passed 

over  to  the  geographical  statistical  section. 

There  is  no  regulation  on  the  admission  of  officers  to  the  staff,  nor  is  there 
any  direct  preliminary  examination.  They  are  selected  from  : 

1.  Those  who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  at  the  Military  Academj . 

2.  Those  who  notify  their  desire  to  enter  the  staff. 

3.  Those  who  are  recommended  by  their  superiors  as  officers  likely  to  become 
useful  staff  officers. 

The^year  of  probation  at  head-quarters,  already  mentioned,  affords  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of  these  officers,  who  at  its 
conclusion  return  to  their  regiments,  where  they  are  usually  employed  as  adju¬ 
tants,  or,  on  the  occurrence  of  vacancies,  with  the  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  disastrous  results  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  of  the  military  operations  of  Austria  in  1858,  against 
the  combined  forces  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  of  the  still  more  humil¬ 
iating  defeat  in  the  brief  but  momentous  campaign  of  1866  against 
Prussia,  forced  the  military  authorities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  her  military  system  and  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  her  armies.  It  was  not  difficult  to  account  for  ultimate 
defeat  in  the  larger  armies  and  better  prepared  in  all  the  resources  by 
which  large  armies  are  equipped,  fed,  and  moved.  But  military  critics 
were  not  slow  in  discovering  that  better  preparation  should  have  been 
made,  the  held  should  have  been  taken  earlier,  and  the  forces  combined 

and  moved  with  great  certainty  and  skill. 

In  a  Report  by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 

the  educational  system  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  in  the  plan  for  such 
reorganization  the  author,  Baron  Kahn,  starts  with  a  principle  which  the 
great  Empress  Maria  Theresa  announced  when  she  laid  in  1748  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  earliest  war  school  in  Austria  (Wiener  Neustadt),  and 
which  Frederick  the  Great  avowedly  imitated  in  his  War  Academy  in 
Berlin  in  1764,—“  In  this  school  shall  be  formed  men  only,  and  of  them, 
soldiers.''''  The  choice  of  the  profession  of  arms  must  be  postponed  till 
a  good  general  education,  reaching  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual 
and  physical  qualities  of  the  future  officer,  has  been  imparted.  Ihe 
separation  of  the  military  pupils  from  their  families  at  an  early  age  mus 
be  avoided,  and  hence  the  number  of  cadet  boarding  schools  for  jmung 
aspirants  are  diminished.  The  intdlectual  preparation  required  the 
sharpening  and  hardening  the  mental  faculties,  must  not  be  gained  by 
an  exclusive  mathematical  course,  in  special  schools,  but  in  toe  geneia 
training  of  the  public  schools,  the  Real  Schools  or  Gymnasia,  of  the 
country.  A  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  common  studies,— of  geog¬ 
raphy  and  national  history  and  the  whole  science  of  public  economy  ami 
the  martial  resources  of  the  empire,  must  be  gained  before  the  specni 
military  instruction  begins.  Admission  to.  the  higher  mi  i  ary 
must  be  given  only  to  aspirants  of  mature  age,  of  hign  moml  qua  i  le., 
and  of  thorough  intellectual  activity-ascertained  by  careful  examina¬ 
tion  and  tested  by  at  least  one  year’s  service  m  connection  yith  a 
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PLAN  OF  REORGANIZATION. 

The  military  schools  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz, : — 

(1.)  Those  which  give  a  boy  a  general  education,  but  prepare  him  at  the 
same  time  for  the  military  profession. 

(2.)  Those  which  educate  boys  only  in  military  matters. 

In  the  first  class  may  be  included  («)  all  those  lower  class  institutions  in 
which  military  orphans  and  sons  of  poor  non-commissioned  officers  and  com¬ 
missioned  officers  are  educated ;  (b)  the  middle  (cadet)  schools  which  prepare 
students  for  the  military  academies ;  (c)  the  military  academies,  viz.,  Wiene?’ 
Neicstadt,  and  the  engineer  and  artillery  academies.  As  pure  military  schools, 
may  be  mentioned  the  schools  for  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  infantry, 
engineer,  artillery,  and  pioneer  corps ;  the  cadet  and  division  schools  in  the 
infantry ;  the  higher  artillery  and  engineer  courses. 

(a.)  The  lower  schools  for  the  education  of  military  orphans  of  a  tender  age 
have  the  same  system  as  the  common  schools  of  the  like  class  {Normal  or 
Volks  Schulen),  where  the  moral  qualities  are  to  be  chiefly  inculcated  on  Chris¬ 
tian  principles ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  children  should  not  be  taken  from 
family  influences  earlier  than  can  be  helped.  It  will  therefore  only  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  into  these  schools  such  children  as  are  orphans,  or  sons  of  penni¬ 
less  parents,  or  at  all  events  those  whose  families  can  not  be  induced  to  educate 
them  at  home  even  by  pecuniary  assistance.  One  school  would  be  enougli 
for  such  boys,  in  which  the  moral  education  would  be  the  first  object,  as  the 
necessary  education  required  to  prepare  the  scholars  for  the  higher  schools  and 
regimental  cadet  schools  may  be  obtained  by  their  attending  the  public  schools. 

(&.)  As  regards  the  middle  cadet  schools,  they  should  be  abolished,  as  they 
do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  above-mentioned  principles.  Boys  are  torn  from 
home  at  much  too  tender  an  age,  and  are  not  brought  up  in  the  path  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Should  a  reform  only  of  these  schools  be  intended,  this  would  be  so 
^expensive  that  the  improvement  gained  would  be  dearly  paid  for. 

As  the  army  is  not  only  to  be  composed  of  drilled  soldiers,  but  also  of  gen¬ 
erally  well  educated  men,  in  order  to  improve  their  intellectual  position  and 
the  spirit  of  the  army,  and  to  prevent  the  undue  growth  of  drill  and  mere 
formalities,  it  is  of  great  necessity  that  the  military  schools  should  be  brought 
into  harmonious  concert  with  the  civil  schools.  The  deficiencies  of  the  latter 
are  less  than  those  of  the  former,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  soon 
be  removed.  In  accordance  with  ttiese  considerations  (and  there  are  yet  many 
more),  it  is  much  to  be  recommended  that  these  two  institutions  should  be  abol¬ 
ished,  not  only  as  being  right  in  principle,  but  also  in  agreement  with  the  laws 
of  national  economy. 

By  the  laying  down  of  the  system  of  education  to  be  taught  at  the  common 
middle  schools,  as  a  condition  of  being  allowed  to  enter  a  military  academy,  in 
.connection  with  the  influences  of  the  moral  development  of  the  family  circle, 
up  to  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  boy’s  life,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  general  above- 
, named  principles  will  be  attained ;  and  when  the  poor  officers  are  allowed  the 
means  to  educate  their  boys  aspiring  for  the  military  academies  by  granting 
them  pecuniary  allowances,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not  only  be  content¬ 
ed,  and  will  care  for  the  moral  education  of  their  children,  but  that  the  State 
.also  will  find  in  the  system  the  best  means  of  attaining  its  object. 
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As  regards  the  higher  schools,  especially  military  ones,  the  following  may  be 
observed: — 

There  are  two  establishments  at  present: 

(a.)  The  Military  Academy  and  Wiener  Neustadt  for  general  education, 

(&.)  The  Engineer  Academy,  as  a  special  school  for  the  engineers,  and  for 
the  instruction  of  officers  in  general. 

The  latter  of  the  two  is  not  efficient  enough,  for  not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
persons  at  most  are  instructed  as  engineers  in  it,  the  rest  being  detailed  for  the 
infantr}',  cavalry,  &a  As  by  the  establishment  and  organization  of  division 
schools  a  sufficient  supply  of  officers  aspirant  is  provided,  and  as  the  officers 
detailed  from  the  above-named  academies  to  the  line  are  not  more  efficient  than 
the  scholars  of  the  division  schools  (especially  when  the  extra  cost  of 
the  academy  education  is  considered),  the  Engineer  Academy  must  be  looked 
upon  as  much  too  expensive.  I  agree,  therefore,  with  those  who  recommend  its 
abolition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Neustadt  Academy,  which  offers  to  its  stu¬ 
dents  a  more  general,  and  therefore  a  better  founded  education,  and  where 
highly  instructed  officers  can  be  educated  in  larger  numbers,  may  be  allowed  to 
remain,  both  in  consideration  of  its  efficiency  and  in  honor  of  its  serene  foun¬ 
dress,  the  great  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  but  on  condition  of  its  being  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  noble  lady  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words; — “That  in  this  school  shall  be  formed  men  only,  and  of  them 
soldiers," 

The  said  academy  must,  however,  seek  to  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  than  of  late.  The  classics  must  be  more  cultivated,  as  also  national 
economy  and  a  general  civilized  education.  It  should  be  organized  for  a  course 
of  six  years,  and  it  should  receive  students,  sons  of  officers  or  military  officials, 
who  have  successfully  passed  two  or  three  Latin  or  technical  schools. 

The  following  subjects  should  be  taught,  besides  the  military  and  mathemati¬ 
cal  sciences : — 

(1.)  The  Latin  language,  sufficient  to  understand  the  Roman  classics. 

(2.)  All  human  sciences ;  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  style,  as  it 
has  been  observed  that  since  Latin  has  not  been  taught  in  the  Wiener  Neustadt 
Academy,  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  this  respect.  Rhetoric  is  to  be 
taught  in  a  practical  manner,  as  the  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  is  of  import¬ 
ance  in  our  constitutional  era. 

(3.)  Philosophy,  two  years;  in  the  first  year,  psychology;  m  the  second 
year,  logic  to  its  full  extent,  moral  philosophy,  metaphj^sics,  and  the  history  of 
philosophy- 

(4.)  Statecraft,  state  and  international  law,  and  the  fundamental  law  ot  the 
Austrian  monarchy. 

(5.)  The  rudiments  of  economy  and  national  economy.  , 

As  special  schools  for  the  army  the  following  should  be  retained ; — 

(a.)  A  special  engineer  and  artillery  school, 

(6.)  A  special  school  for  the  pioneer  corps,  where  the  special  knowledge  nec¬ 
essary  for  that  arm,  as  well  as  other  military  matters,  are  taught.  The  scholais 
should  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19  years. 

The  students  of  the  institutions  intended  for  the  education  of  the  engineeis 
and  artillery  will  be  enrolled  in  their  respective  corps  quartered  in  Vienna. 
They  will  there  have  to  pass  a  proper  course  of  high  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  architecture  at  the  Polytechnic ;  after  they  have  succeeded  in 
this,  they  will  be  either  detailed  for  two  years’  active  duty  with  their  corps,  or 
they  may  be  at  once  ordered  to  pass  through  a  higher  combined  course  for 
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artillery  and  engineers.  If*  tbis  will  suffice  for  the  due  supply  of  technically 
instructed  officers,  the  artillery  and  engineer  academies  may  be  abolished. 

As  regards  the  present  school  for  the  General  Staff,  it  may  be  recommended 
that  a  general  college  for  the  whole  army  should  be  formed  from  it,  w  herein 
not  only  the  higher  military  sciences  should  be  taught,  but  also  statecraft  and 
national  economy.  It  would  be  right  to  examine  a  candidate  before  he  entered 
the  college  in  the  rudiments  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry. 

The  student  may  obtain  the  time  necessary  for  the  cirltivation  of  these  two 
sciences  by  reducing  the  time  till  now  assigned  to  shetching’  and  survey  mg , 
rhe  more  so,  as  the  student  will  have  already  attained  a  great  perfection  in  this 
branch  of  his  education  by  former  study  of  it  in  the  public  and  preparatory 
schools. 

SYSTEM  AS  REORGANIZED  IN  1863. 

(a.) — ESTABLISIIMEXTS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

1,  Military  Orphan  Abylum. 

Military  orphans  and  other  deserving  candidates  for  the  aimy  are  supported 
in  this  establishment.  They  are  educated  at  the  public  schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  is  150.  They  pass  thence  into  the  otiiei  institutions, 
according  to  their  talents  and  final  destination. 

2.  Military  Technical  Schools. 

At  present  four  in  number.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  them  to  two.  The 
course  is  of  three  years.  Number  of  pupils,  150  in  each  school.  They  are 
educated  for  the  Technical  Academy,  and  to  provide  good  non-commissioned 
officers  for  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  They  enter  at  14  and  leave  at  16 
years  of  age,  at  the  end  of  their  third  year  s  course  of  study.  Those  enter  the 
Technical  Academy  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves^  the  others  aie 
sent  either  for  a  two  years’  course  to  the  Division  Schools,  or  else  to  the  Aitil- 
lery  Officers’  Aspirant  Schools. 

3.  The  Military  CoUeye. 

The  course  is  for  two  years.  This  is  chiefly  intended  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  Military  Academy  at  Wiener  Neustadt. 

4.  The  Military  Academies. 

Tliese  institutions  are  intended  to  provide  'the  army  with  officers  properly 
qualified  for  the  various  branches  of  the  army. 

(1.)  The  Wiener  Neustadt  Academy.— ThQ  course  is  of  four  years.  Number 
of  scholars  100  per  annum,  or  a  total  of  400.  The  academy  is  intended  for  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  Infantry  Degiments  of  the  Line  and  Military 
Frontier,  the  Jagers,  and  the  Cavalry. 

(2.)  The  Technical  Academy  (established  in  Vienna)  for  the  education  of  the 
best  pupils  of  the  technical  schools  for  the  artillery,  engineer,  and  pioneer  serv¬ 
ices.  The  course  is  of  four  years;  65  scholars  in  each  year,  or  260  total. 
Each  year’s  course  of  study  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  artillery  pupils, 
one  for  engineer  pupils. 

It  is  proposed  that  these  officers  should  be  attached  to  their  respective  corps 
in  Vienna  during  their  course  of  study,  and  should  attend  lectures  at  the  Poly- 
'  technic  at  Vienna.  When  this  course  is  over,  they  are  to  be  attached  for  two 
years’  service  with  their  corps,  or  sent  direct  to  go  through  the  higher  artillery 
or  engineer  course. 
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(b.) — SCHOOLS  ATTACHED  TO  REGIMENTS  OR  DIVISIONS. 

1.  Regimental^  Troop^  and  Cadet  Schools. 

Besides  the  troop  schools  in  each  regiment  or  independent  battalion,  there  is 
one  of  the  cadet  schools  for  the  education  of  all  those,  from  the  rank  of  sergeant 
downwards,  who  aspire  to  the  rank  of  cadet,  or  who  desire  to  acquire  the  pre¬ 
paratory  knowledge  necessary  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools  for  officers 
aspirant 

The  number  of  pupils  depends  on  the  number  of  individuals  qualified.  The 
course  is  of  two  years. 

2.  Regimental  Schools  for  Officers  aspirant 

(a.)  For  the  Artillery — The  course  is  of  two  years ;  50  scholars  annually. 

(&.)  For  the  Engineers — A  two  years’  course  for  eacli.  Pioneers — Number 
of  pupils  according  to  demand. 

3.  Divisional  Schools  for  Officers  aspirant 

There  is  a  school  of  this  sort  in  each  of  the  23  infantry  and  cavalry  divisions, 
and  for  the  country  gendarmerie. 

The  course  is  of  two  years.  Number  of  pupils  not  fixed  (at  present  nearly 
1,200),  in  addition  to  which  is  the  special  instruction  for  their  respective  arms; 
when  they  have  successfully  passed  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
they  become  officers  aspirant. 

(C.) — ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  MORE  ADVANCED  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1,  The  Higher  Courses  for  the  Artillery,  and  (2)  Engineers. 

These  are  intended  for  the  formation  of  highly  scientific  officers  for  the-more 
important  duties  and  higher  command  of  these  arms,  and  for  the  army  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  course  is  of  two  years.  The  number  of  officer  students  is  not 
fixed,  but  must  depend  on  the  number  of  highly  qualified  candidates  of  the 
above  arms.  They  must  have  served  for  two  years  with  their  corps  with  dis¬ 
tinction. 

3.  War  School  (Staff  College). 

This  institution  is  intended  for  the  formation  of  officers  for  the  general  staff. 
The  course  is  of  two  years.  The  number  of  students  is  80. 

An  officer  must  have  served  at  least  three  years  with  his  corps  with  distinc¬ 
tion  before  he  can  be  admitted,  and  officers  who  have  served  longer  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  preferred. 

(4.)  Course  for  Military  Frontier  Instruction. 

This  is  an  academy  for  those  who  are  already  serving  in  the  army.  The 
course  is  of  two  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  regulated  by  the  demand. 
The  studies  are  as  follows: — 

State  organization  and  frontier  administration. 

Civil  and  military  law  and  legal  procedure. 

Agriculture,  law  of  commerce,  and  exchange. 

Revenue  law  and  institutions. 

Croatian  language. 

5,  Central  Cavalry  School  at  Vienna. 

The  object  of  this  establishment  is  to  prepare  distinguished  regimental  officer? 
for  the  higher  commands  in  cavalry,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  that  arm,  and  the  havle  ecole  of  riding. 
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There  are  41  students  of  the  rank  of  captain  (1st  and  2d  class),  or  one  from 
eacli  cavalry  regiment.  The  course  is  of  one  year.  Tlie  studies  are  as  follows : — • 

Theoretical  and  practical  riding,  training  of  unbroken  horses,  service  and  drill 
regulations  of  cavalry,  veterinary  art,  leaping,  fencing,  pistol-shooting,  rudiments 
of  strategy  and  history  of  war,  tactics,  held  service,  occupation  of  ground,  sur¬ 
veying,  army  organiztition,  knowledge  of  arms,  pioneer  and  engineer  service, 
practical  drill,  and  field  service  and  reconnaissances. 

6.  JosepMnum  Academy  for  Medicine  and  Surgery^ 

For  the  formation  of  students  for  the  higher  grades  of  the  medical  and  surgical 
departments,  from  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant-surgeon. 

This  establishment  ranks  with  the  upper  school  of  surgery  at  Vienna.  The 
number  of  students  from  the  army  is  fixed  at  242.  AVhen  there  is  accommo¬ 
dation  there  are,  besides  this,  paying  students. 

1.  Military  Veterinary  Institution, 

Consisting  of  two  sections: — (1.)  Veterinary.  (2.)  Farriery. 

Students  who  have  passed  the  necessary  examinations  are  entitled  to  their 
diploma  and  rights  in  the  same  way  as  students  of  the  civil  veterinary  school 
in  Hungary. 

The  students  of  the  veterinary  section  are  field  surgeons  and  farriers. 

The  students  of  the  farriery  section  are  non-commissioned  officers  and  sold¬ 
iers  and  civilians.  The  number  of  soldier  students  depends  upon  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  army. 

8.  Course  for  the  Intendance. 

This  establishment,  ivhen  organized,  is  intended  to  qualify  captains  or  first- 
lieutenants  on  the  active  establishment  of  infantry  or  cavalry,  captain  auditors, 
and  p'roperly  qualified  clerks,  for  the  administration  of  the  Intendance"  of  the 
army  now  in  progress  of  formation. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  ^IILITARY  SCHOOLS. 

(l.)  COURSE  OP  SCIENCES  TO  BE  TAUGHT  AND  LECTURED  ON  AT  THE  REGIMEN¬ 
TAL  CADET  SCHOOLS. 


Subjects.  Course  of  Lectures  during — 1st  Year.  2d  Year. 

German  Language  and  Style, .  1  1 

The  Regimental  Dialect, .  1  l 

Caligraphy, .  1  1 

Military  Style, .  1  l 

Arithmetic, .  1  0 

Algebra, .  0  1 

Practical  Surveying, .  1  l 

Mapping  and  Tracing, .  1  l 

Geography, .  1  i 

History, .  1  l 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, ...  .  1  1 

Service  Regulations, .  1  l 

Field  Service, . 1  i 

Pioneer  Service, . 1  l 

Construction  of  Arms, . 1  1 

Hand  Drawing, .  1  i 

Fencing, .  1  i 

Gymnastics,  &c., . 1  1 

Target  Practice, .  1  1 
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(ll.)  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  SCHOOLS  FOR  OFFICERS  ASPIRANT. 


A. —  Ordmary  Course.  Year.  2d  Tear. 

Military  Style, .  1  1 

Military  Essays, .  1  0 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry, .  1  1 

Higher  Trigonometry  and  Conic  Sections, .  0  1 

Mechanics,  Natural  History,  and  Chemistry, .  0  1 

Geometrical  Drawing, .  1  1 

Practical  Surveying, . . .  1  0 

Military  Mapping, .  0  1 

Sketching  and  Tracing, .  1  1 

Geography, .  1  1 

Mathematical  Geography, .  0  1 

History, .  1  1 

Military  Administration, .  1  1 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, .  1  1 

Service  Regulations, .  1  0 

Army  Organization, .  1  I 

Tactics, .  1  1 

Field  Fortifications, .  1  0 

Permanent  do., .  0  1 

Construction  of  Arms, .  1  0 

Hand  Drawing, .  1  ^ 

Fencing, .  1  1 

Athletic  Games,  .  1  1 

Target  Practice, .  1  1 

Riding,  if  possible, . .  0  1 


B. —  Course  for  the  Pioneer  Eegiinent. 


High  Mathematics. 

Higher  Trigonometry. 

Practical  do. 

Analytical  Geometry. 
Mathematical  Geography. 
Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 
Military  Economy  and  Finance. 
Geography. 


History. 

Construction  of  Arms. 
Fortification. 

Architecture. 

Mechanics. 

Drill, . 1 

Service,  •  •  •  [•  Regulations. 
Manoeuvre,  ) 


Pioneer  Service. 

Surveying. 

Tracing. 

Athletic  Games. 
Fencing. 
Swimming. 
Tactics. 


(ill.)  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  WIENER 

NEUSTADT  ACADEMY. 


Subjects. 

•Religious  Instruction, . . , 

Latin, . 

Greek, . 

French, . 

German  and  Literature, . 
History  and  Geography, 

Mathematics, . 

Natural  History, . 

*  Short-hand  Writing, . . . . 

*  Caligraphy, . 

*  Drawing, . 

*  Athletic  Games, . 

Dancing, . 

Swimming, . 


Hours  per  Week — Is#  Year. 

.  n 

.  t 

.  3 

.  4 

. .  3 

.  5 

.  5 

.  0 

.  3 

.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

.  2 

.  0 


2d  Year. 

n 

3 

4 
3 

5 


0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 


Total  hours  per  week. 


39^  39i 


Subjects  marked  thus  *  are  voluntary  for  scholars  of  classical  schools,  but  are  compulsory  at 
the  military  schools. 
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(IV.)  COTJR3E  AT  THE  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS  FOR  TUB  TECIIXICAL  ACADESIY. 


Subject'^.  .  Hours  per  Week — Year.  2d  Year.  2>d  Year. 


Relio^ious  Instruction, .  2  1 

German. .  4  R 

Rrencli, .  4  3 

1 1  istoiy  and  Geography, .  4  4 

Mathematics,  . .  7  5 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Drawing, .  3  4 

Natural  History, .  2  2 

Natural  Philosophy, .  0  3 

Practical  Chemistry, . ;  .  .  3  3 

Hand  and  Mathematical  Drawing, .  2  4 

Caligraphy .  1  0 

Military  Style  and  Finance, .  2  2 

Artillery  and  Pioneer  practice, .  4  4 

Service  Regulations, .  1  1 

Drill  and  Manoeuvre  Regulations, .  2  2 

Management  of  Horses, .  0  0 

Athletic  Games  and  Fencing, .  3  3 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2  ■ 

5 

0 

4 
0 

2 

•> 

1 

3 

2 

3 


Total  hours  per  week, 


44  44  44 


(y.)  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WIENER  NEUSTADT. 


*  Subjects. — (Hours  2^cr  Week.)  Fmrs— 

Religious  Instruction, .  1 J 

Latin, . .  .* .  4 

Greek, .  3 

French, .  4 

German  and  Literature, .  3 

History  and  Geography, .  4 

Physical  Geography, .  4 

Preparatory  Philosophy, .  1-| 

Philosophy, .  0 

Higher  Mathematics, .  5 

Astronomy, .  0 

Analytical  Geometry, .  0 

Practical  ditto  and  Surveying, .  0 

Nat.  Philos,  and  Fundamental  Laws  of  Chemistry,  4 

Theoretical  Mechanics, .  0 

Review  of  Law  and  Statesmanship. .  0 

ConsT  Law  of  Austria,  and  its  Adm’ive  Org’tion,  0 

European  State  and  International  Law, .  0 

Austrian  Military  Law  (Criminal), .  0 

Military  Finance, .  0 

Construction  of  Arms, .  0 

Pioneer  Service, . . .  0 

Fortification, .  0 

History  of  War, .  0 

Drill  Regulations, .  2 

Seryice  do, .  0 

Manoeuyre  do, .  0 

Cavalry  do, .  0 

Tactics, . .  p 

Surveying,  Tracing,  and  Mapping, .  4 

Riding, . • . . .  0 

Fencing, .  2 

Athletic  Games  and  Dancing,  each  2  hours, .  4 


,2c?,,  3d, 
It  0 

4  0 

2  0 

4  3 

3  3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

4  0 

6  0 

0  4 

•  0  4 

3  0 

0  0 

0  4 

0  2 

0  3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  ■  2 

0  2 

0  3 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

u  u 

0  li 

0  0 

0  0 

4  4 

0  0 

2  2 

4  0 


m. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

3 
0 

4 
2 
0 
(> 

H 

H 

6 

0 

6 

2 

0 


Total  hours  per  week. 


42  41  41  41 


*  To  these  should  be  added  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  language  for  the  3d  and  4th  years. 
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(VI.)  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  TECHNICAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  VIENNA. 
Subjects.-~{Courses— United  Preparatory,  Engineer,  Artillery.) 

Preparatory.  Engineer.  Artillery. 
Number'of  hours  per  week— Years—  1 .  2.  3.  4.  3.  4. 

Zoology  and  Botany, .  B  0  0  0  0  0 

Mineralogy, .  X  2  0  0  0 

Frenchf’. .  B  3  3  2  3  2 

Higher  Math.  1,  2,  3,  Higher  Geodosy4tliyr.  8  5  2  4  2  4 

Analytical  Geometry, . ^  ^  ^  n  n  a 

Sketching.......... .  ^  ^  A  A  A 

Practical  Geometry, .  0  ^  ^ 

Chemistry  of  Minerals, .  B  0  0  0  0  0 

Chemical  Manufacture, .  0  0  0  0  0  4 

General  and  Technical  Natural  Philosophy,  .2  3  0  0  0  0 

Mechanical  Technics, .  0  ^  2  0  2  0 

Technical  and  Analytical  Mechanics, .  0  5  2  0  2  0 

Construction  of  Machinery  and  Drawing, ...  0  0  4  0  0  0 

Description  of  Machinery, .  0  0  0  0  2  2 

Mountain  Roads, .  0  ^  ^  ^  ^  Jr 

Planning  and  Sketching .  0  0  5  6  0  0 

Road  and  Water  Communication,  &c., .  0  0  5  0  0  0 

General  Architecture, .  0  0  0  0  3  0 

Machine  Making, .  0  0  ^  ^  8  5 

Building, . . .  ^  ^  ?  A  ^ 

Ornamental  Drawing, .  0  0  0  4  0  0 

Review  of  the  Law, .  0  0  0  2  0  ^ 

Militarj’’  Criminal  Law, .  0  0  0  1^0  1 

Construction  of  Arms  (Engineer) .  0  2  0  0  0  0 

Do.  of  Batteries  (Artillery), .  3  6  0  0  0  0 

Pioneer  service, .  0  1  0  0  0  0 

Fortification, .  0  0  4  6  3  3 

Sappers’  and  Miners’  Duties, .  0  0  0  2  0  0 

Military  Finance, .  0  0  ^  2  3  3 

Drill  Regulations, .  2  0  0  0  0  0 

Service  ditto, .  li  0  0  0 

Manoeuvre  ditto, .  0  0  0  2  3 

Surveying  and  Tracing, .  o  o  a  3-6  6 

Fencing,.... . 2  2  0  0  0  0 

Dancing, . ___  __  __  _ 

Total  hours  per  week, . 40^  41  43  43  51  50 

(vil.)  UPPER  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ARTILLERY. 

Subjects.  Course — Year.  ‘Id  Year. 

French, .  ^ 

Practical  Mechanics, .  |  „ 

Construction  of  Machinery, .  ^ 

Fortification  and  Field  Armaments, .  ^ 

Science  of  Higher  Artillery. . .  | 

Military  Geography  and  Statistics, .  ^ 

Higher  Tactics  and  Strategy, . . .  . 

National  Economy  and  Finance, . 1 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  i 

State  and  International  Law, .  ^  ^ 

Active  Duties  of  the  General  Staff, . 
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(VIII.)  UPPER  COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  THE  ENGINEERS. 

Subjects.  Course — Year.  2d  Year. 


English, .  1  1 

Chemistry  and  Practical  Technics, .  1  1 

The  Mechanism  of  Building, .  1  0 

Eortitication, .  1  1 

Architecture, .  1  1 

Ornamental  Architecture, .  1  1 

Military  History, .  0  1 

Science  of  Artillery, .  0  1 

Strategy, .  1  0 

National  Economy  and  Finance, .  1  0 

Organization  of  the  Constitution,  and  Administration, . .  0  1 

State  and  International  Law, .  0  1 

German  Literature, . ’ .  1  0 


(IX.)  UPPER  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  THE  WAR  SCHOOL. 


Subjects. 


Course — lsj5  Year.  2d  Year. 


German  Literature, .  1  1 

French, .  1  1 

Administrative  Duties  of  the  Staff, .  1  1 

Active  Duties  of  the  General  Staff, .  0  1 

Tracing  and  Surveying, .  1  1 

Military  Geography, . 1  0 

Higher  Tactics, .  1  0 

Strategy, .  0  •  1 

Engineer  Service, .  0  1 

Artiller}'-  Service, .  0  1 

Eudiments  of  State  and  International  Law, .  0  1 

Eudiments  of  Nati’l  Economy  aud  Administrative  Law,  0  1 

Eiding, .  1  1 


AUSTRIAN  STAFF. 

By  recent  ordinance  the  Special  Staff  Corps  has  been  abolished.  All  the 
officers  are  borne  on  the  army  rosters  according  to  their  ranks,  in  particular 
branches  of  the  service.  No  one  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Staff  School  un¬ 
til  he  has  served  three  or  four  years  with  the  troops,  and  then  captains  and  first 
lieutenants  will  be  preferred  to  men  of  less  service  or  rank.  Having  passed 
through  the  school  course  they  will  again  join  their  regiments,  and  will  then  be 
appointed  to  the  staff,  as  may  be  required.  The  period  during  which  they  are 
to  remain  on  the  staff  will  depend  on  their  merits,  their  promotion,  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  service ;  but  as  a  principle  they  would  generally  rejoin  their 
troop  on  promotion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
practically  studied  the  question,  that  the  system  is  sound.  A  special  Staft' 
Corps  is  never  large  enough  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  army  in  the  field  for 
long,  especially  if  the  war  is  long  and  very  active.  The  duties  of  a  staff  offi¬ 
cer  with  an  army  actively  engaged  in  the  field,  are  so  numerous  and  arduous 
that  an  enormous  number  are  used  up  in  the  course  of  a  campaign  ;  and  when 
you  have  only  the  Staff  Corps  to  draw  from,  the  supply  of  practical  officers  is 
not  equal  to  the  demand.  The  French  experienced  this  in  the  Crimean  War. 
By  educating  a  number  of  young  officers  endowed  by  nature  with  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  indispensable  to  form  an  efficient  staff  officer  on  active  service^  and  by 
throwing  them  back  into  their  regiments,  they  leaven  the  mass,  and  form  a 
fund  of  selected  and  instructed  officers  from  which  can  be  drawn  as  occasion 
may  require. —  Col.  CrealocJc  to  Military  Ed.  Com. 
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CAVALRY  BRIGADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

The  following  memorandum  gives  an  account  of  an  order  lately  issued,  reg¬ 
ulating  Officers’  Brigade  Schools  in  the  Austrian  cavalry. 

The  object  of  the  Cavalry  Brigade  schools  will  be  to  secure  a  supply  of  effi¬ 
cient  riding  masters  throughout  the  service  capable  of  giving  general  instruction. 

The  Central  Cavalry  School  will  continue  to  be  a  higher  military  and  scien¬ 
tific  establishment,  with  (in  addition  to  the  theoretical  education  of  the  pupils) 
a  course  of  instruction  which  insures  a  uniform  system  of  equitation  and  of 
breaking  horses.  A  certain  number  of  its  best  pupils  may  be  transferred,  after 
a  year’s  attendance,  to  the  Kriegs-Schule,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation  for 
the  staff. 

Cavalry  Officers’  Brigade  Schools  educate  officers  of  that  arm,  theoretically  as 
well  as  practically,  in  all  their  duties.  After  the  termination  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres  one  will  be  formed  in  each  brigade.  The  annual  course  lasts  six 
months,  and  should  begin  on  the  1st  of  October. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Brigadier  to  superintend  the  school,  but  it  is  also  that 
of  commanding  officers  of  regiments  to  inform  themselves  of  the  progress  of 
their  officers,  and  consequently  to  visit  it  often. 

Before  the  15th  of  August  the  Brigadier  proposes  to  the  Minister  of  War  the 
station  at  which  the  school  should  be  established,  also  the  names  of  the  instruc¬ 
tors  and  pupils.  It  rests  with  him  to  make  all  arrangements  for  setting  it  in 
operation ;  and  as  his  supervision  must  be  continual,  he  should  (wlienever 
practicable)  place  it  at  the  head-quarters  of  his  brigade.  Above  all,  a  covered 
riding  school  must  be  fitted  up ;  then  a  drill  ground,  a  manege  with  artificial 
fences,  and  a  school  and  fencing-room.  Whenever  possible  the  men  and  horses 
must  be  in  barracks. 

The  best  qualified  officer  in  the  brigade,  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  or 
major,  is  to  be  selected  for  Commandant,  and  each  school  is  to  have  two  cap¬ 
tains  as  instructors.  One  of  them  must  have  gone  through  the  Central  Cavalry 
School,  and  must  have  been  reported  as  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction ; 
the  second  must  be  considered  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  the  brigade. 

At  the  disposal  of  these  officers  there  is  the  following  staff; — one  veterinary 
surgeon  for  instruction  in  the  anatomy,  diseases,  and  shoeing  of  horses ;  one 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  men  and  horses  ;  one  sergeant  for  quartermaster’s 
duties  and  accounts ;  one  farrier ;  three  corporals ;  one  trumpeter ;  twelve  men 
per  regiment  of  the  brigade ;  and  the  riders  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  school. 

If  there  is  an  auditor  {Judge  Advocate)  available,  he  attends  regularly  to 
explain  the  Articles  of  War  and  give  lectures  on  military  law.  Should  there 
be  none,  this  duty  devolves  upon  one  of  the  captain  instructors. 

Six  officers  from  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  downwards  are  sent  yearly  from 
each  regiment.  Each  of  them  brings  with  him,  besides  his  own  horses,  the 
one  allowed  him  by  G-overnment.  Every  regiment  sends  six  remount  horses 
that  have  passed  the  first  stage  of  breaking,  and  six  that  have  just  joined. 

The  principal  subjects  of  theoretical  instruction  are — 1st,  Regulations  of  the 
army;  2d,  Tactics,  particularly  as  referring  to  the  handling  of  cavalry;  3d, 
Field  movements,  and  especially  outpost  duty,  which  are  to  be  illustrated  by 
'  examples  from  the  history  of  war ;  the  pupils  will  also  draw  and  describe  a 
tract  of  country,  and  give  written  reports  upon  field  operations ;  4th,  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  anatomy  and  diseases  of  horses,  with  their  management  and  feeding 
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both  in  the  stable  and  the  field ;  shoeing  theoretical  and  practical,  in  all  its 
details ;  5th,  thorough  practice  in  the  use  of  cavalry  weapons,  a  general  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  arras  of  the  artillery  and  infantry  of  the  principal  military  na¬ 
tions,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  employed  in  the  Imperial  army ;  6th, 
a  general  knowledge  of  field  fortification  and  of  the  works  to  be  executed  by 
the  Pioneer  Corps  in  combination  with  cavalry  j  7th,  the  study  of  tracts  ot 
country,  extending  to  the  observation  of  roads,  streams,  coverts,  and  undula¬ 
tions  ;  the  correct  reading  and  understanding  of  maps. 

The  practical  branch  of  education  at  these  schools  has  for  its  main  object  the 
maintenance  throughout  the  army  of  the  best  fundamental  system  of  equitation, 
and  the  adoption  of  any  improvements  in  the  cavalry  service  in  general  which 
may  appear  advisable.  To  this  is  added  practice  in  getting  over  long  distances 
through  every  description  of  country,  and  in  judging  when  and  where  halts 
should  be  made  with  most. advantage  to  single  horsemen,  or  to  detachments  of 
troops.  These  marches  are  to  be  combined  with  patrolling,  reconnaissances, 
and  posting  piquets,  and  are  to  be  practiced  once  a  week. 

After  every  such  march  the  pupils  will  send  in  a  brief  report  and  rough 
sketch,  either  next  morning  or  within  forty-eight  hours,  as  may  be  ordered. 
They  are  to  practice  making  this  sketch  on  horseback  as  well  as  on  foot.  They 
must  perfect  themselves  in  gymnastics,  and  in  fencing  and  singlestick,  both  on 
foot  and  horseback. 

The  regulations  issued  to  the  Minister  of  War  as  to  distribution  of  hours 
and  reports  will  be  strictly' followed,  and  no  deviation  will  be  permitted  except 
under  particular  circumstances.  Sundays  and  holidays  are  observed.  No 
leave  of  absence,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  can  be  granted  to  either 
instructors  or  pupils  during  the  course. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  instruction  (^.  e.  at  the  end  of  March)  the  Cav¬ 
alry  Officers’  Brigade  School  will  be  broken  up;  and  all  persons  attached  to  it, 
and  their  horses,  •will  return  to  their  regiments. 

EXPENDITURES  ON  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

The  appropriation  for  Military  Education  in  Austria  for  1870,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

For  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  504,000  florins  (40,320Z). 

For  officers,  978,000  florins  (78, 284Z). 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  BAVARIA. 


I.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

Bavaria,  with  a  population  in  1867  of  4,824,421,  on  an  area  of 
29,347  English  square  miles,  maintained  in  1869-70,  an  armed 
force  of  56,760  men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  of  92,500  when  placed 
on  a  war  footing. 

The  armed  force  consists  of  the  permanent  army,  the  army  of 
reserve,  and  the  landwehr,  or  militia.  The  strength  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  army  at  the  end  of  1869  was  as  follows: — 


16  Regiments  of  the  line,  each  of  3  battalions, . 28,304  men. 

10  Battalions  of  Yager  infantry, . : .  5,870  “ 

20  Regiments  of  cavalry,  each  of  5  squadrons, .  7,290  “ 

52  Batteries  of  artillery,  with  train, .  6,361  “ 

10  Companies  of  engineers,  with  train, . ^ .  1,212  “ 

4  Companies  of  sanitary  troops, .  624 

6  Detachments  of  victualing  troops, .  288  “ 


Total  strength  of  permanent  army, . 49,449 


The  army  of  reserve  numbered  over  30,000  men,  and  is  to  he 
made  more  efficient.  The  landwehr  is  only  organized  in  the  large 
towns.  The  army  is  recruited  by  conscription.  All  men,  from  the 
age  of  21  are  liable  to  serve,  but  the  sons  of  the  nobility  {liohe 
adel)  are  exempt,  and  they  with  the  sons  of  superior  employes  in 
the  service  of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  entering  the  military 
school  of  cadets.  Those  who  are  drawn  for  the  army  are  held 
liable  to  active  service  for  eleven  years,  but  are  kept  under  arms, 
when  on  the  peace  footing,  only  three  years,  passing  three  years 
more  in  the  Reserve  when  called  out  for  actual  training,  and  held 
for  service  for  the  remaining  five  years  in  the  landwehr.  No  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  allowed. 

By  the  treaties  of  1870,  in  time  of  war,  the  supreme  command 
of  the  army  of  Bavaria  passes  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  in 
the  further  development  of  the  Imperial  policy,  the  military  system 
of  Bavaria  as  well  as  of  the  other  German  States,  will  be  merged  in 
that  of  Prussia.  The  following  account  of  the  system  of  Military 
Education,  as  it  was  in  1869,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Education  Commission  for  1870. 
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IL  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

There  are  four  establishments  for  Military  Education  in  Ba^ 
varia— 1.  The  Cadet  Corps.  2.  The  War  School.  3.  The  Artil¬ 
lery  and  Engineer  School.  4.  Tlie  W^ ar  Academy. 

L  THE  CADET  CORPS. 

The  Cadet  Corps  was  by  a  royal  decree  of  May  14th,  1864,  placed 
on  the  same  footing  with  regard  to  instruction  and  final  examination 
as  the  Real  Gymnasium,  and  by  a  further  decree  of  April  2d,  1868, 
the  signification  and  value  . which  are  attached  to  an  Absolutorium, 
or  certificate  of  final  examination,  of  a  Real  Gymnasium,  were 
ec^ually  made  to  apply  to  an  Ahsolutovium  of  the  Cadet  Coips. 

There  are  three  classes.  * 

For  admission  into  the  first  class,  candidates  must  be  acquainted 

with  the  following  subjects : 

Religious  Instruction. — (a.)  For  Catholics ;  First  chapter  on  Belief  {von  den 
Glauben)  with  preceding  introduction,  from  page  33  to  page  96. 

The  larger  Catholic  Catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(&.)  For  Protestants :  The  heads  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  with  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  explanation  of  the  same,  as  well  as  the  most  important  passages  of  the 
Bible  contained  in  the  catechism. 

German. — Grammar :  formation  of  sentences ;  change  in  the  form  ot  sen¬ 
tences;  copying  from  dictation  small  stories,  narratives,  and  letters;  facility  in 

orthography  and  correct  punctuation.  .  ,  ^  , 

ia/m.— Elementary  rules:  easy  translations  from  Latin  into  German,  and 

from  German  into  Latin. 

French. — Tolerably  correct  reading. 

Vulgar  fractions;  decimals;  rule  of  three ;  interest ;  exercises 

in  mental  calculations. 

Geography. — Europe  generally,  and  Germany  in  particular,  with  especial  re¬ 
gard  to  mountain  chains  and  river  districts. 

Caligraphy. — German  and  English  characters. 

^Second  Class. 

For  admission  into  the  second  class  candidates  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  following  subjects  : 

Religious  Instruction. — (a.)  For  Catholics:  A  knowledge  of  the  second  chapter 
on  the  Commandments  {von  den  Geboten),  pages  100  to  159  inclusive. 

The  larger  catechism  for  all  Bavarian  bishoprics. 

(&.)  For  Protestants :  All  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  so-called  prepara¬ 
tory  instruction  for  confirmation  {Praeparanden-  Unterricht). 

German. — Same  as  in  first  class. 

Latin  — Syntax :  verbal  and  written  translations  from  German  to  Latin,  and 
from  Latin  to  German,  out  of  Cornelius  Nepos. 

Grammar :  translation;  reading;  orthography.  ^ 

Qreek  — Syntax  up  to  verbs  in  :  written  and  verbal  translations  from  Ger¬ 
man  to  Greek,  and  vice  versa.  Greek  characters. 

Mathematics. — System  of  weights  and  measures ;  fractions ;  decimals ;  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic.  •  i  • 

History. — Greek  and  Roman  history,  .including  the  period  up  to  Clovis,  king 

of  the  Franks. 

Geography.— T\\q  world  in  general,  Europe  excepted. 

Caligraphy. — German  and  English  characters. 
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Third  Class. 

Candidates  for  immediate  admission  into  the  third  class  must  not 
have  exceeded  their  fifteenth  year,  and  must  produce  certificates  of 
all  the  classes  of  the  Latin  school. 

At  their  examination  for  admission  they  must  show  that  they  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  required  in  the  examinations  for 
the  first  and  second  class;  and  also  with  the  following  subjects: 

Religious  Instruction. — (a.)  For  Catholics :  A  knowledge  of  the  third  chapter 
on  Means  of  Grace  {von  den  Gnadenmitteln\  page  160  to  page  228. 

(6.)  For  Protestants :  Candidates  must  not  only  be  thoroughlj?-  acquainted 
with  the  so-called  preparatory  instruction  for  confirmation,  but  must  have  been 
confirmed. 

German. — Composition :  translation  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  Eeading  aloud. 

Latin. — Complete  Syntax.  AVritten  and  verbal  translations  from  German  to 
Latin ;  Caesar’s  Commentaries  ;  select  passages  from  Roman  historians ;  prosody ; 
versification. 

French. — Translations:  German  into  French,  and  vice  versa;  orthography 
and  reading. 

Greek. — Rudiments  of  grammar. 

Mathematics. — Algebra ;  geometry. 

History. — German  history  (from  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks),  especially  that 
of  Bavaria. 

Geography. — Europe ;  including  political  and  statistical  relations. 

Caligraphy. — German  and  English  characters. 

Admission  to  the  Army  from  the  Cadet  Corps. 

On  leaving  the  Cadet  Corps — 

{a.)  Students  who  have  obtained  from  the  Examination  Com¬ 
mission  a  certificate  of  “  especially  qualified  ”  are  named  candidates, 
first  class,  for  the  rank  of  officer. 

(6.)  Students  who  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  “qualified”  are 
sent  to  a  division  of  the  army  as  candidates,  second  class,  for  the 
rank  of  officer. 

Further,  those  who  have  displayed  a  “  marked  proficiency,”  not 
only  as  regards  scientific  acquirements  but  also  as  regards  conduct 
and  military  capacity,  may  be  appointed  by  the  Education  Commis¬ 
sion  to  the  rank  of  sub-lieutenant. 

These  last,  however,  in  common  with  the  candidates  mentioned 
under  heads  {a.)  and  {b.)  are  required,  after  six  months’  service  in 
a  division  of  the  army,  to  pass  through  the  military  scientific  course 
in  the  War  School,  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  to  undergo  an 
examination.  The  same  conditions  are  alike  in  force  for  the  young 
nobility  entering  the  army  from  the  Pagerie  with  the  Ahsolutorium 
of  a  gymnasium. 

II.  THE  WAR  SCHOOL. 

There  are  two  courses,  viz. : — (a.)  The  preparatory  course.  (6.) 
The  military  scientific  course. 
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All  persons  desirous  to  obtain  commissions  as  officers,  whetlier 
compelled  to  enter  the  army,  or  volunteers,  must  undergo  the  pre¬ 
paratory  course  at  the  AVar  School,  unless  they  are  in  possession  of 
an  Absolutoriuin  of  a  Latin  or  Real  Gymnasium. 

Candidates  for  the  preparatory  course  (a.)  must  pass  an  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission,  and  as  a  qualification  for  admission  must  have 
served  an  entire  year  satisfactorily  in  a  division  of  the  aimy. 

After  the  completion  of  the  preparatory  course  these  students  are 
named  candidates,  second  class,  for  the  commission  of  officers,  and 
as  such  enter  the  military  scientific  course. 

The  following  enter  the  second  course : 

(a.l  Students  with  the  Ahsolutorium  of  a  Real  Gymnasium,  or 
coming  from  the  Pagerie. 

{h.)  Students  who  passed  the  preparatory  course  successfully. 

(c.)  Those  to  whom  military  service  is  compulsory,  and  volun¬ 
teers,  both  possessing  the  Ahsolutorium  of  a  Bavarian  gymnasium, 
and  being  desirous  to  become  officers.  These  candidates  must, 
however,  perform  six  months’  service  satisfactorily,  and  on  termi¬ 
nation  of  this  service  they  are  named  candidates,  second  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officers. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  military  scientific  course  there  is  a 
general  examination  of  all  candidates  before  the  “  Commission  of 
High  Studies  and  Examinations,”  and  decision  is  given— 

(a.)  Respecting  efficiency  for  the  position  of  officer. 

(6.)  Respecting  the  army  rank  of  those  who  have  passed  their 
examination  without  reference  to  former  rank  ( Chargen-verhiiltnisse). 

Very  distinguished  conduct  before  the  enemy  can  alone  exempt 

candidates  from  this  examination. 

Candidates  examined  are  classed  by  the  above  Commission  under 
the  following  heads;  especially  qualified ^  ^fiualifiedfi ^  and 
qualified  and  no  candidate  for  the  commission  of  officer  can  be 
named  officer  without' the  certificate  of  ‘‘'‘qualified. 

Candidates,  who  have  shown  the  necessary  efficiency  to  entitle 
them  to  be  appointed  officers,  are  named  candidates,  fii*st  class,  for 
the  commission  of  officer,  or,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished 
number  of  officers  in  the  active  army,  are  promoted  to  be  sub¬ 
lieutenants. 

Only  those  candidates  for  the  commission  of  officer,  who  have 
received  the  certificate  “  especially  qualified  ”  in  the  above  final 
examination  of  the  military  scientific  course,  can  present  them¬ 
selves  for  admission  into  the  War  Academy. 
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ITL  THE  ARTILLERY  AND  ENGINEER  SCHOOL. 

In  this  school,  consisting  of  two  courses,  each  lasting  a  year,  an 
opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  candidates,  first  class,  for  commissions 
as  officers  to  devote  themselves  to  technical  military  science,  and  to 
pursue  the  special  studies  having  reference  to  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  in  question ;  and,  in  this  school,  only  those  candidates  for  the 
commission  of  officer  are  received,  who  have  successfully  passed  the 
military  scientific  course,  and  who,  at  the  examination  passed  before 
the  “  Commission  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations,”  have  been 
pronounced  “  qualified  ”  not  only  to  remain  in  the  Artillery  and 
Engineer  regiment,  but  especially  qualified  to  enter  the  Artillery 
and  Engineer  School. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  second  course  of  the  War  School, 
and  before  admission  into  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  School,  these 
candidates  must  serve  six  months  in  an  Artillery  or  Engineer 
regiment. 

Candidates  pass  over  from  the  first  to  the  second  course  without 
a  general  examination,  and  should  a  doubt  exist  respecting  the 
efficiency  of  any  of  the  candidates,  such  candidates  will  be  required 
to  undergo  a  special  examination  before  the  “  Commission  of  High 
Studies  and  Examinations,”  who  will  decide,  in  the  case  of  such 
candidates,  whether  they  are  to  go  through  the  course  a  second 
time,  or  retire  from  it. 

•  The  same  regulations  apply  for  the  second  course,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ments  as  sub-lieutenants  of  Artillery  or  Engineer  students  are 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  officers  required  in  those 
corps. 

Candidates  for  the  Engineers  are  required,  after  passing  through 
their  school,  to  undergo  a  six  weeks’  course  of  design,  during  which 
period  each  candidate  must  without  assistance  make  a  complete 
drawing  of  an  edifice. 

IV.  THE  WAR  ACADEMY. 

The  War  Academy  has  for  its  object  the  higher  scientific  and 
practical  education  of  officers,  in  every  branch  of  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  on  the  staff,  as  also  of  the  higher  adjutants.  It  aims  also 
at  the  development  of  all  military  scientific  subjects. 

The  War  Academy  has  three  courses,  each  lasting  nine  months, 
and  the  intervals  are  employed  in  practical  exercises. 

The  number  of  students  in  one  course  must,  as  a  rule,  not  exceed 
twelve,  and  every  upper  or  sub-lieutenant  who  has  served  not  less 
than  four  years  with  the  troops,  can  attend  the  academy. 
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Officers  are  only  admitted  into  this  school  who  possess  the  requi¬ 
site  knowledge  of  their  respective  branches  of  the  military  service. 

Further,  their  conduct  must  have  been  highly  satisfactory ;  they 
must  be  sound  in  health,  and  their  pecuniary  affairs  must  be  in  good 
order,  and  they  must  combine  prominent  mental  qualifications  with 
a  tendency  to  higher  scientific  attainments. 

The  “Commission  of  High  Studies  and  Examinations”  decides 
by  examination  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for  admission ; 
then  follows  a  summons,  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  War,  to  attend 
the  War  Academy,  and  each  time  only  for  one  year. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Examination  Commission,  do 
not  display  sufficient  capacity  or  zeal,  or  whose  military  behavior  or 
moral  conduct  has  not  been  satisfactory,  will  not  be  summoned  to 
attend  the  next  course. 

The  scientific  education  of  those  admitted  into  the  War  Academy 
consists  also  in — 

({?.)  Attending  lectures  at  the  University  and  the  Central  Poly¬ 
technic  School. 

(6.)  Higher  lectures  upon  military  scientific  subjects. 

(c.)  Exercises  in  living  languages. 

The  practical  education  embraces  the  duties  of  staff  officers  and 
of  higher  adjutants,  acquaintance  with  the  different  branches  of 
military  service,  also  corporal  activity,  and  especially  exercises  on 
horseback. 

Officers  who,  on  the  decision  of  the  Examination  Commission, 
have  during  the  three  courses  of  the  War  Academy  displayed  zeal, 
talent,  and  application,  will,  on  leaving  the  academy,  have  their 
names  sent  in  to  the  King  for  especial  notice. 

Each  of  the  military  schools  has  its  own  commandant.  The 
Cadet  Corps  is  commanded  by  a  First  Lieutenant  of  Infantry,  the 
War  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Quartermaster-General’s  Staff,  the 
Artillery  and  Engineer  School  by  a  Major  of  the  Engineer  Staff, 
and  the  War  Academy  by  a  Colonel  of  the  General  Staff,  to  whom 
an  Adjutant  is  attached. 

With  regard  to  the  systematic  process  of  education  pursued  in 
the  military  schools,  and  to  the  application  of  the  different  means 
employed  to  impart  instruction,  these  establishments  are  placed 
under  the  superior  direction  of  the  “  Inspection  of  Military  Schools 
in  all  other  respects,  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
War,  and  the.  professors  employed  in  them  are  selected  according 
to  their  special  qualifications. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  SCHOOL  AT  DRESDEN. 


1. — Organization  and  Admission. 

The  Royal  Military  School  at  Dresden  was  reorganized  in  1867,  after 
the  war,  and  organized  like  the  schools  of  the  same  rank  in  Prussia. 
Formerly  it  consisted  of  two  separate  schools,  the  artillery  school  and 
the  Cadettencorps,  both  completiug  the  education  of  their  pupils ;  but 
now  a  higher  academy  in  Prussia  must  be  attended  for  finishing  the 
professional  education,  either  in  Berlin,  Erfurt,  &c. 

By  the  new  “regulative,”  the  Cade.ttencorps  in  Saxony  consists  of 
six  classes,  and  has  (1,)  20  free  scholars;  (2,)  84  half-free  scholars;  (3,) 
20  not  free  scholars — in  all,  124.  Besides  these,  “  volunteers”  maybe 
admitted ;  but,  if  foreigners,  without  any  claim  to  being  admitted  after¬ 
wards  to  the  royal  army. 

For  admission  to  any  of  the  124  places,  the  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  killed  or  invalid,  or  of  such  subalterns  as  have  served  25  years, 
and  of  civil  officers  of  high  merits,  are  preferred  to  others. 

The  aspirant  must  have  completed  his  11th  year  of  age,  and  not  be 
over  18  years  of  age. 

In  general  the  boys  must  have,  if  11  years  old,  the  requisite  know¬ 
ledge  of  Quinta ;  if  12,  of  Quarta;  if  13,  of  Quarta;  if  14,  of  Tertia; 
if  15-17,  of  Secunda,  of  a  gymnasium,  (college.) 

On  admission,  every  pupil  has  to  pay  100  thalers  for  a  full  equip¬ 
ment,  for  books,  &c.;  and  to  bring  with  him  12  shirts,  18  pairs  of 
stockings,  18  handkerchiefs,  6  drawers,  1  pair  of  house  shoes,  2  white 
cotton  night-jackets. 

During  his  stay  every  pupil  has  to  pay,  (besides  25  thalers  for  books 
when  transferred  to  III,)  annually,  (a,)  50  thalers,  if  a  free  scholar ;  (6,) 

110  if  half  free;  (c,)  210  if  not  free;  {d,)  260  if  a  Saxon  ‘^volun¬ 
teer;”  and,  (e,)  300  if  a  foreign  “  volunteer.” 

2 . —  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  Military  School  embraces  six  years, 
with  six  classes,  of  which,  as  was  said  before,  VI,  (the  last,)  V ,  IV,  and 

111  correspond  to  V,  IV,  and  III  in  a  gymnasium,  II  and  I  to  lower 

Document. 

Bericht  Uber  (report  on)  die  Kgl.  Turnlehrer  Bildungsanstalt,  von  Dr.  Kloss,  1864,  pp,  34^ 
(with  a  representation  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.)  «  o  o 
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and  upper  Secunda,  with  the  only  difference,  that  instead  of  Greek,  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  English  and  in  the  elements  of  a  military  education. 
It  will  he,  therefore,  sufficient  to  mention  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  highest  class  as  given  in  the  new  regulation. 


1.  Religion.  (The  number  of  lesson  hours  is  not  stated.) 

2.  Latin;  Written  exercises  ;  Livy,  Ovid,  Virgil.  •  _  n 

3.  German  :  History  of  literature  ;  explanation  of  dramatic  pieces ;  tree  dis¬ 
courses,  ■with  a  verbal  resume,  and  debates.  ^  ^  ^  ^  „ 

4.  French;  Translations;  extemporalia ;  compositions;  exercises  in  speaxing. 

5.  Mathematics;  Progressions;  logarithms,  and  their  application  ;  applying  or 

algebra  to  geometry  ;  trigonometry;  elements  of  stereometry.  ,  i  ^ 

6.  Eno’lish  ;  Oral  and  written  exercises  ;  free  discourses  on  historical  and  gco- 
graphicarsubjects  ;  review  of  the  same  in  English  ;  reading  of  poetry. 

t.  History;  Modern  history  ;  review  of  universal  history  ;  history  ot  ^orthcra 

^^™^Geography  ;  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  review  of  political  ge¬ 
ography,  with  particular  regard  to  Northern  Germany.  ,  . 

9.  Natural  philosophy  ;  Electricity,  magnetism,  sound  and  light. 

10.  Drawing  of  plans;  finishing  the  designs  of  the  survey.  ^ 

11.  Surveying  ;  Topographical  surveying  on  a  large  scale  ;  drawing  of  grounds  ; 
croquiren. 

12.  Free-hand  drawing.  (Not  obligatory.) 


Those  cadets  to  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  the  testimonial  of  maturity  for  ensigney  can  he  given,  are 
presented  to  his  Majesty  as  “characterized”  ensigns,  whilst  all  others 
who  do  not  answer  the  demands  have  to  perform,  in  some  other  way, 
their  legal  service  in  the  arwry. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  SWEDEN. 


T.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Swedish  army  is  composed,  according  to  official  data  in 
Martin’s  Year  Book,  of  five  distinct  classes  of  troops,  viz. : 

1.  The  Indelta^  or  national  militia,  paid  and  kept,  not  by  the 
Government,  but  by  the  landowners,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
income  of  State  domains  expressly  reserved  for  this  purpose.  Every 
soldier  of  the  Indclta  has,  besides  a  small  annual  pay,  his  tovp^  or 
cottage,  with  a  piece  of  ground  attached,  which  remains  his  own 
during  the  whole  period  of  service,  often  extending  over  forty  years, 
or  even  longer.  In  time  of  peace,  the  troops  of  the  Indelta  are  not 
called  up  for  more  than  a  month’s  annual  practice,  and  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  are  free  from  military  duty.  In  time  of  w^ar,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Indelta  has  to  be  raised  by  landowners,  who,  on  this 
account,  enjoy  certain  privileges,  including  non-contribution  to  the 
cost  of  the  peace  establishment.  When  the  soldier  dies,  bis  widow 
turns  over  the  holding  to  his  successor,  whom  the  OAvner  of  the  land 
is  bound  to  provide  within  three  months.  In  the  location  of  the 
officers,  regard  is  had  to  the  situation  of  the  men  who  compose  the 
company,  regiment,  and  larger  divisions. 

2.  The  levdring^  or  conscription  troops,  drawn  by  annual  levj, 
from  the  male  population  between  the  age  of  20  and  25  years. 
The  law  of  conscription,  which  admits  the  right  of  purchasing  sub¬ 
stitutes,  was  introduced  into  Sweden  in  1812.  About  19,000  men 
are  drafted  annually,  one-tenth  of  which  number,  on  the  average, 
find  substitutes  for  themselves,  at  a  cost  of  from  10/.  to  25/. 

3.  The  Varfcade^  or  enlisted  troops,  to  Avhich  belong  the  royal 
life-guards,  the  hussars,  the  engineers,  and  the  artillery.  The  men 
may  engage  for  either  three,  or  six,  ortwelvd  years  ;  but  the  greater 
number  are  for  six  years,  peculiar  inducements  being  held  out  for 

this  term. 

4.  The  volunteers,  first  organized  in  the  year  1861,  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  desire  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  In  time  of  peace 
the  volunteers  are  individually  free,  and  bound  by  no  other  but 

their  own  rules  and  regulations :  but  in  time  of  war  they  may  be 
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compelled  to  place  themselves  under  the  command  of  the  military 
authorities. 

5.  The  militia  of  Gothland,  consisting  of  twenty-one  companies 
of  infantry,  organized  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Indeltaj  yet  quite 
independent  of  the  latter.  They  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  serve 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Isle  of  Gothland,  and  have  a  separate 
command  from  the  other  troops. 

The  armed  forces  of  Sweden,  not  counting  the  Volunteers,  con¬ 
sist  altogether  of — 


Indelta^ . . . . .  33,405  rank  and  file. 

Bevdring^^.^ .  95,295  “  “ 

Vdrfvade, . 7,692  “  “ 

Militia,  of  Gothland,. .  7,921  “  “ 


Total, .  144,313 


In  the  organization  of  the  army,  as  here  enumerated,  85,000  men 
belong  to  the  infantry  of  the  line ;  6,000  to  the  cavalry ;  5,000  to 
the  artillery,  and  the  rest  to  the  irregular  militia.  The  number  of 
volunteers  was  returned  at  40,848  in  1869,  but  about  one-third  of 
these  formed  part  also  of  the  Indelta.  In  the  parliamentary  session 
of  1862,  and  again  in  the  sessions  of  1865  and  1869,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  brought  bills  before  the  Diet  for  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
of  the  army,'t)n  the  basis  of  extending  the  conscription,  reforming 
the  Indelta,  and  doing  away,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  Varfvade. 
But  neither  of  these  propositions  was  adopted  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people,  whose  habits  are  not  easily  set  aside. 

Navy. 

The  Navy  of  Sweden  was  reorganized  in  1866-67,  being  divided 
into  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  first  to  serve  as  an  ordinary  fleet  of  war 
for  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive  purposes,  and  the  second  station¬ 
ary,  and  solely  devoted  to  coast  defense.  It  consisted  in  1869  of — 

6  Iron-dads,  of  638  horse-power,  and .  10  guns. 

21  Unarmored  steamers,  of  2,810  horse-power  and  127  “ 


16  Sailing  vessels,  with .  376  “ 

158  Gunboats  and  floating  batteries, .  551  “ 


Total,  201  vessels,  of  3,458  horse-power. . . .  1,064  guns. 

The  iron-clads  are  built  after  the  American  model ;  one  a  turret 
ship,  called  the  “John  Ericsson,”  is  partly  covered  with  steel  armor. 
There  were  6,453  sailors  and  marines  in  active  service,  and  28,000  men 
were  on  furlough  or  attached  to  the  fleet  of  reserve  and  coast  defense. 

The  expenditure  for  the  army  in  1869  was  9,528,600  riks 
dalers,  and  for  the  navy  3,963,800.  The  indebtedness  of  the  state 
is  about  141,000,000,  mostly  contracted  in  aid  of  a  system  of 
railways. 


MILITAEY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  NORWAY. 


I.  MLITARY  SYSTEM, 

The  armed  forces  of  Norway,  as  organize*d  by  law  in  1866,  con¬ 
sisted  in  1869  of  the  following : 

1.  The  regular  army,  with  reserve,  raised  partly  by  conscription 
and  partly  by  enlistment,  which  must  never  exceed  12,000  men  in 
time  of  peace,  and  can  not  be  increased  above  18,000  men  without 
the  special  consent  of  the  Storthing.  The  average  number  in  time 
of  peace  for  ten  years  past,  is  about  6,000.  The  term  of  service  is 
seven  years,  but  the  men  are  on  duty  only  42  days  in  the  first  year, 
and  this  past,  they  are  sent  home  on  iurloughs,  with  an  obligation 
to  meet  for  annual  practice  of  24  days  during  the  following  six  years. 

2.  The  Militia  or  Landvaern^  which  consists  of  all  able-bodied 
male  citizens  18  years  of  age,  who  for  three  years  must,  at  stated 
periods,  be  trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and  field  exercises,  and  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  be  enrolled  in 

3.  The  final  Levy,  or  LandMorm^  where  he  is  liable  to  be  called 
out  in  time  of  war,  until  he  is  45  years  of  age. 

The  normal  strength  of  the  armed  forces  of  Norway  in  1869 
was  returned  at  47,714  on  a  peace  footing,  and.  112,225  on  a  war 
footing,  and  required  an  appropriation  of  1,215,500  S'pede  dalers^ 
making  the  cost  of  the  Norwegian  soldier  (on  the  average  of  6,000 
men  under  arms),  $155  per  annum. 

The  King  has  permission  to  keep  a  guard  of  Norwegian  volun¬ 
teers,  and  to  transfer,  for  the  purposes  of  common  military  exercises, 
3,000  men  annually  to  Sweden ;  otherwise  a  soldier  of  Norway  can 
not  set  foot  in  Sweden;  or  one  of  Sweden,  in  Norway. 

-The  naval  force  consists  of  20  vessels,  of  2,280  horse-power, 
and  168  guns,  manned  by  2,248  sailors,  who  are  volunteers  out 
of  60,000  men  in  the  maritime  conscription,  which  includes  all  sea¬ 
faring  men  of  the  seaports,  between  the  ages  of  22  and  35. 

Three  of  the  vessels  are  iron-clad  monitors. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  vessels  of  the  navy  they  are  attached  to 
the  postal  service,  and  are  employed  in  carrying  the  mails  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  under  a  special  minister,  charged  with  the  mail  service.  • 

The  navy  and  post  service  cost  in  1869,  1,172,815  speciedalerst 
^  (327) 
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I.  MILITARY  SYSTEAI. 

The  armed  forces  ot  Denmark  as  organized  in  1870,  consists  of — 

1.  The  Regular  or  active  army,  and — 2.  The  army  of  Reserve. 

By  the  law  of  1867,  every  male  citizen  who  has  completed  the 
age  of  21,  is  liable  to  service  for  eight  years  in  the  former,  and  to 
be  enrolled  ready  for  special  call  for  eight  years  more  in  the  latter. 

The  Kingdom  is  divided  into  five  territorial  brigades,  and  each 
brigade  in  four  territorial  battalions,  in  such  way  that  no  town 
except  the  capital,  will  belong  to  more  than  one  battalion.  Each 
territorial  brigade  furnishes  tlte  contingent  of  a  brigade  of  infantry 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  The  artillery  contingent  is  furnished, 
one  half  by  the  two  first  territorial  brigades,  and  the  second  half  by 
the  three  other  divisions.  The  forces  therefrom  comprise  20  bat¬ 
talions  of  infantry  of  the  line,  with  10  depot  battalions  and  10  of 
reserve ;  5  regiments  of  cavalry,  each  with  2  squadrons  active,  and 
2  depots;  and  2  regiments  of  artillery,  in  12  battalions.  Die  total 
strength  5f  the  army,  exclusive  of  the  reserve,  is  86,782  rank  and 
file,  with  1,068  officers,  on  the  peace  footing,  and  47,725  men,  and 
1,328  officers  on  the  war  footing.  About  one  half  of  the  enrolled 
regular  army  are  usually  on  furlough.  The  drilling  is  divided  into 
two  periods  ;  the  first  lasts  six  months  for  the  infantry  ;  five  months 
for  the  field  artillery  and  the  engineers;  nine  months  and  two 
weeks  for  the  cavalry ;  and  four  months  for  the  siege  artillery  and 
the  technic  corps.  Each  corps  must  drill  each  year  during  thirty 
to  forty  days. 

The  navy  comprises  the  following  vessels,  all  steamers  : 

Six  iron-clads,  with  an  aggregate  of  2,455  horse-power,  and  with 
65  guns — two  of  which  are  turreted,  armed  each  with  two  of  Arm¬ 
strong  rifled  cannon;  .unarmored  vessels  of  1,820  horse-power, 
and  with  192  guns  ;  7  gun-boats  of  480  horse-power  and  38  guns; 
6  paddle-steamers,  of  1,060  horse-power  and  38  guns.  The  navy 
in  1869  was  manned  by  901  men,  and  officered  by  15  commanders, 
34  captains,  and  67  lieutenants. 

The  budget  for  1869  provided  3,783,978  rigsdalers  for  the  army, 
and  1,676,681  for  the  navy. 
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I.  MILITARY  AND  COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

The  progress  of  the  French  Navy  is  represented  in  the  following 
statistics  taken  from  the  Statesman’s  Year  Book  for  1871 :  In  1780 
the  war  fleet  consisted  of  60  first-class  ships,  24  second  class,  and 
182  smaller  vessels, — total  266  ships,  with  13,300  guns,  and  78,000 
sailors.  In  1805,  the  number  was  reduced  by  casualties  and  neg-* 
lect  to  18  men-of-war,  with  1,352  guns.  In  1844  the  whole  force 
amounted  to  226  sailing  vessels,  and  47  steamers,  with  8,639  guns 
and  24,513  sailors.  In  1855  the  navy  was  reorganized,  by  the 
introduction  of  every  new  appliance  of  naval  architecture,  construc¬ 
tion,  and  ordnance,  with  the  following  results,  in  1869-70 : 


Classes.  Number.  Horse-Power.  Guns. 

1.  Iron-dads, .  62  28,150  672 

2.  Screw  Steamers, .  264  55,512  1,547 

3.  Paddle  Steamers, .  62  8,665  154 

4.  Sailing  Vessels, .  113  ....  672 


Total, .  401  92,627  3,045 


The* iron-dads  Magenta^  Solferino,  Couronne,  Normandie,  Invin¬ 
cible,  and  the  cupola  ship  Taureau,  are  plated,  with  rifle  breech¬ 
loading  guns,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  strength  and  destructive 
armament  by  the  ships  of  any  other  navy. 

-Eleven  of  the  smaller  iron-clads,  besides  the  ordinary  floating 
batteries,  are  so  constructed  that  when  out  of  service  they  can  be 
taken  to  pieces,  packed  up  and  stored  away  at  the  arsenal  of  Toulon. 

The  navy  is  manned  by  a  marine  conscription,  which  dates  back 
to  1683.  For  this  purpose  the  maritime  population  is  divided  into 
five  grand  divisions,  the  centres  of  which  are  the  five  great  Naval 
stations,  with  12  subdivisions,  including  ajl  the  great  seaports. 
Within  these  divisions  all  men  and  youths  from  the  18th  to  50th 
year  of  age,  devoted  to  a  sea-going  life,  are  enrolled,  to  the  number 
of  about  170,000.  Except  in  a  national  emergency  the  government 
dispenses  with  the  services  of  all  under  20,  and  over  40,  as  well  as 
pilots,  captains,  fathers  of  large  families,  and  seamen  ready  foi  long 
voyages  in  merchant  ships. 

The  nav^'y  was  ofilcered  in  1869  By  two  admirals,  16  vice  admi- 
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rals  in  active  service,  and  10  on  the  reserve  list ;  30  rear  admirals 
in  active,  and  19  on  reserve  list;  130  captains  of  first  class;  286 
captains  of  frigates ;  825  lieutenants ;  600  ensigns ;  and  300  mid¬ 
shipmen,  or  aspirants ; — total,  2,218  officers,  and  39,346  sailors,  who, 
together  with  engineers,  dockyard  laborers,  surgeons,  chaplains, 
brought  up  the  number  in  actual  service  in  1869  to  74,403,  which 
did  not  include  28,623  marines. 

The  commercial  marine  of  France  embraced  in  1867,  15,259 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,042,811,  ranging  from  30  tons  to  800 
tons  each,  and  employing  over  150,000  seamen,  including  40,000 
ofiicers,  whose  duties  required  special  professional  training.  Of 
these,  607  were  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  129,777  tons  and 
55,160  horse  power.  The  value  of  the  commerce  of  France  for 
1867-8  was  7,500  millions  of  francs. 

II.  NAVAL  AND  NAVIGATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  French  government  was  among  the  earliest  to  provide  special 
schools  for  the  ofiicers  of  its  merchant  service  as  well  as  for  its  war- 
vessels.  Prior  even  to  the  establishment,  under  an  ordinance  issued 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  of  schools  for  the  study  of  navigation  in 
1629,  Henry  III.,  in  1584,  had  instituted  examinations  for  boat¬ 
swains  and  captains  of  merchant  vessels,  for  which  preparation  had 
to  be  made  with  private  teachers.  In  1791  free  schools  of  hydrog¬ 
raphy  were  authorized  in  thirty-four  sea-ports ;  out  of  24,000  pupils 
of  these  schools,  from  1850  to  1866,  3,731  qualified  themselves  as 
captains  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  5,118  for  service  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Prior  to  1800,  in  fitness  of  design  and  skill  in 
construction,  French  naval  architecture  was  superior  to  that  of  other 
countries. 

The  system  of  education  for  the  mercantile  and  military  marine 

embraced  in  1 866  the  following  schools  : 

1.  Nautical  School  for  the  Orphans  of  Sailors. 

2.  The  Inflexible  and  other  School-ships. 

3.  Naval  Apprentice  Schools  at  the  government  naval  stations. 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Shipmasters. 

5.  School  for  Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers. 

6.  Naval  Drawing  School. 

Schools  of  Navigation  and  Hydrography. 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest. 

9,  School  of  Naval  Architecture  at  Paris 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artillery. 

11.  School  and  Board  of  Hydrography. 

12.  Naval  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 


NAVAL  AND  NAVIGATION  SCHOOLS  IN  GERMANY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  oro-anization  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  more 
recently  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  necessities  of  its  position, 
have  already  led  to  the  rapid  development  of  a  military  marine,  and 
the  unity  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  different  States  will 
soon  expand  its  navigation  as  well  as  its  naval  armament. 

1.  KINGDOM  OF  PRUSSIA, 

Long  before  Prussia  was  largely  interested  in  either  a  military  or 
commercial  marine,  the  government  had  provided  for  the  systematic 
training  of  all  concerned  in  the  construction,  equipment,  and  run¬ 
ning  of  ships,  whether  destined  for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  to 
its  commercial  interests.  After  enjoying  opportunities  of  studying 
the  theory  of  their  business,  as  well  as  the  practical  application  of 
its  principles,  they  must  pass  an  examination  to  test  their  knowl¬ 
edge  both  of  the  theory  and  practice — with  a  provision  that  no  one 
shall  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  life  and  property  of  others 
without  holding  a  certificate  of  proficiency. 

NAVIGATION  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  six  schools,  situated  at  Memul,  Dantzic,  Pollau,  Gra- 
bow  (near  Stettin^,  and  Stralsund,  devoted  to  the  education  of 
young  men  who  propose  to  become  mariners  and  masters  of  mer¬ 
chant  vessels.  A  single  director,  residing  at  Dantzic,  has  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  all  these  schools,  which  have  each  two  professors, 
each  in  charge  of  a  division  of  the  school,  and  an  assistant  who 
devotes  himself  to  drawing  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  of  charts.  The  principal  has  charge  of  the  higher 
division,  in  which  navigation  and  geography,  both  of  the  sea,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  and  commercial  facilities  of  different 
countries  are  taught.  The  lower  division  deals  with  subjects  which 
concern  pilots — their  professional  and  legal  duties. 

Candidates  must  have  mastered  the  subjects  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction,  and  are  examined  as  to  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and 
compose  in  their  native  language,  and  to  go  through  ordinary  arith¬ 
metical  problems  with  facility  and  accuracy.  An  examination  of 
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candidates  takes  place  every  year  at  each  school,  which  is  conducted 
by  the  head  professor,  in  the  presence  of  the  director  of  this  class 
of  schools. 

To  he  admitted  to  the  examination  the  candidate  must  bring  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  that  he  is  over  14  and  under  40  years 
of  age.  The  school  fee  is  ten  thalers  per  quarter  for  the  highest  or 
navigation  class,  and  six  thalers  for  the  lower  or  pilot’s  class.  There 
are  32  lessons  per  week  in  both  divisions. 

The  sulqects  taught  in  the  lowest  division  are : — arithmetic,  plane 
geometry,  carpentry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  navigation, 
territorial  and  astronomical  observations,  drawing  of  sea  charts  and 
astronomical  maps,  and  the  English  language. 

In  the  highest  division,  in  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  lower, 
in  which  the  pupils  are  carried  further  on,  rigging  and  other  points 
of  practical  seamanship,  drawing  the  different  parts  of  a  vessel,  the 
commercial  requirements  respecting  a  ship’s  papers,  and  the  course 
of  exchange  at  the  principal  commercial  ports,  are  taught. 

A  final  examination  is  held  in  which  diplomas  are  awarded  to 
those  who  have  completed  the  whole  course,  and  of  proficiency  in 
certain  studies,  either  of  which  are  of  practical  service  in  obtaining 
situations,  and  without  which  certain  positions  can  not  be  obtained. 

• 

NAYAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

In  the  Trade  or  Polytechnic  School  in  Berlin,  provision  is  made 
for  instruction  in  naval  construction  : 

First — In  the  mathematical  foundation  of  the  most  important 
physical  laws  ;  in  physics,  drawing,  modeling,  and  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  construction ;  in  practical  hydrauli(;s ;  the  theory  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  the  steam-engine. 

Second — In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  business  of 
ship-designing  and  construction,  and  particularly  to  designs  for  ves¬ 
sels,  and  the  different  parts  of  a  ship  in  detail ;  to  the  art  of  ship¬ 
building  ;  the  general  displacement  of  water  and  stability ;  hydro¬ 
static  calculations ;  general  principles  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
vessels,  and  the  theory  of  sailing  and  steam-ships ;  details  of  con¬ 
struction  of  wooden  and  iron  vessels ;  practice ;  and  planning  and 
calculating  the  cost  and  capacity  of  vessels. 

There  are  reviews  of  the  ground  gone  over  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  which  is  obligatory  only  on  those  who  enjoy  free  places,  and 
each  student  receives  a  certificate  at  the  end  of  his  course,  setting 
forth  all  his  lectures  and  practical  exercises,  with  an  opinion  as  to 
his  practical  judgment. 
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II.  AUSTRIA. 


Under  tlie  new  army  organization  of  1869,  the  military  forces, 
of  the  whole  empire  are  divided  into  the  Standing  Army,  under 
the  control  of  the  Imperial  Minister  of  War;  the  Landwehr,  whose 
duties  are  limited  to  the  respective  divisions  from  which  it  is  drawn, 
under  the  control  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  war  ministers ; 
and  the  Landstruin,  or  general  levy,  which  is  compulsory  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Military  Frontier,  and  voluntary  in  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  The  Emperor  is  supreme  chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces,  and  from  him  must  emanate  all  concentrating  movements  of 
troops.  In  1871  the  Standing  Army  consisted  of  278,470  men  on 
the  peace  footing,  and  838,700  on  the  war  footing. 

The  naval  forces  of  Austria  consisted  in  1871,  of  46  steamers 


and  10  sailing  vessels,  viz. : 

Horse- power. 

2  Iron-clad  Line-of-battle  Ships,..  1,800 

7  Iron-clad  Frigates, .  4,550 

4  Screw  Frigates, . 1,500 

3  Screw  Corvettes, .  860 

7  First  class  Gunboats, .  1,610 

3  Second  class  Gunboats, .  270 

16  Paddle  Steamers, .  2,381 

10  Sailing  Yes’ls,  viz. :  2  Frigates, . 

'  2  Corvettes, . 

4  Brigs, . 

2  Transp’ts, . 


Guns. 

22 

88 

149 

50 
30 

9 

51 
35 
30 
40 

4 


Tonnage. 

11,138 

25,452 

9,407 

4,703 

4,311 

999 

9,442 

3,032 

1,416 

1,176 
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The  navy  is  officered  and  manned  by  2  vice-admirals,  4  rear-ad¬ 
mirals,  24  captains  of  steamers  and  frigates,  14  captains  of  cor¬ 
vettes,  106  lieutenants,  343  ensigns  and  cadets,  and  3,803  sailors, 
besides  875  officers  and  men  in  the  marine  corps.  On  the  war  foot¬ 
ing  the  sailors  number  3,743,  and  the  marines  1,410.  The  men  are 
recruited  by  conscription  from  the  seafaring  population,  although  the 
voluntary  enlistments  in  the  province  of  Dalmatia  renders  its 
enforcement  unnecessary. 

The  total  commerce  of  Austria,  comprising  imports  and  exports, 
exceeded  $400,000,000.  The  commercial  marine  includes  7,830 
vessels,  of  324,415  tonnage,  and  27,979  seamen.  The  Austrian 
Lloyd,  a  trading  society  established  in  Trieste  in  1833,  owns  a 

fleet  of  70  steamers,  of  12,500  horse-power. 

To  provide  officials,  well  instructed  and  trained  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  each  department  of  the  public  service,  military  and  civil 
war  by  land  and  sea— both  for  military  and  commercial  purposes, 
the  government  establishes  schools,  with  studies  and  practical  exer¬ 
cises  adapted  to  each  branch. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  MILITARY  AND  COMMERCIAL  MARINE. 

1.  Military  Marine. 

'  There  are  in  Austria  several  kinds  of  naval  schools,  as  follows :  One  each 
for  sailor  boys,  for  marines,  for  quartermasters,  for  naval  pupils  of  the  first  class, 
for  naval  pupils  of  the  second  class,  a  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets,  and  a 
superior  establishment  for  naval  officers. 

1.  The  school  for  sailor  boys  is  intended  to  train,  as  petty  officers  for  the  navv, 
young  men  from  the  Slave  and  German  provinces,  admitted  between  12  and  14 
years  of  age  into  the  naval  service.  The  instruction  lasts  until  the  pupil  has 
attained  the  age  for  the  conscription  j  he  is  then  entered  as  a  sailor  and  becomes 
a  petty  officer  as  soon  as  he  gets  sufficiently  used  to  the  sea.  The  highest  post 
he  can  attain  is  that  of  upper  boatswain  (llochbootsmann.) 

2.  The  schools  for  marines  {Zeuyscorps)  recciA’^e  men  drawn  from  different 
corps  of  the  army.  They  are  trained  as  petty  officers,  and  a  part  receiA'c  the 
uniform.  Those  Avho  are  fit  to  become  officers  receive  their  promotion  when  they 
leave  their  corps  to  enter  the  school. 

3.  The  school  for  naval  cadets  of  the  first  class  is  kept  on  board  a  war  vessel 
selected  for  the  purpose.  The  object  is  to  prepare  for  the  naval  service  youths 
of  16  or  18  years  of  age,  Avho,  on  entering  the  school  have  already  received  a 
complete  civil  technical  education.  The  teaching  here  consists,  therefore,  chiefly 
of  practical  seamanship,  and  also  of  the  application  of  previously  acquired  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge  to  navigation  and  nautical  astronomy.  The  course  occupies  a 
year ;  on  leaving,  the  pupil  is  received  as  a  naval  cadet.  After  passing  tAvo  or 
three  years  at  sea  these  cadets  enter  the  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets. 

4:  The  school  for  naA'al  cadets  of  the  second  class  is  intended  solely  to  prepare 
them  to  become  officers.  In  this  school,  beside  the  pupils  placed  there  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  there  are  others  maintained  by  endoAvments,  and  also  others 
"ho  pay  for  their  instruction.  The  sons  of  officers  and  State  functionaries  are 
entitled  to  enter  this  school  at  the  public  expense,  and  any  Austrian  subject  who 
has  the  necessary  qualifications  is  admitted  on  payment.  Foreigners  are  also 
admissible  as  paying  pupils,  provided  they  can  obtain  authorization  from  their 
OAvn  goA^ernment  to  enter  the  Austrian  service.  To  be  admitted,  candidates 
must  be  betAA^een  12  and  14  years  of  age,  of  sound  health  Avithout  bodily  defect, 
and  able  to  pass  a  previous  examination.  The  instruction  is  given  in  accordance 
with  a  determined  plan,  on  board  a  vessel  prepared  expressly  to  receive  the  pupils. 
After  three  years’  instruction  the  pupils  leaA^e  the  school  as  naval  cadets  and  are 
sent  to  sea.  At  the  end  of  tAAo  or  three  years’  active  scrAuce  the  cadets  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  theoretical  school.  This  school  receives  from  40  to  50  pupils.  The 
chaplain  on  board  is  charged  with  the  religious  instruction ;  the  other  teaching 
is  given  by  professors  from  the  hydrographic  schools.  The  naval  officers  of  the 
school-ship  giA^e  the  instruction  in  practical  seamanship. 

5.  The  theoretical  school  for  naval  cadets  is  on  shore,  and  its  course  occupies 
a  year,  after  Avhich  the  pupil  undergoes  the  examination  prescribed  for  his  com¬ 
mission  as  an  officer.  On  leaving  this  theoretical  school  the  pupils  are  still  naval 
cadets,  but  become  officers  when  appointed  to  a  ship. 

6.  The  superior  school  for  naval  officers  is  intended  for  the  further  improA'e- 
ment  in  mathematical  and  hydrographic  studies,  of  such  young  men  as  have 
shown  decided  talent  and  taste  for  those  sciences. 
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III.  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  German  Empire,  by  treaty  concluded  at 
Versailles,  and  ratified  by  the  Diet  of  North  Germany  Dec.  10, 
1870,  embraces  among  other  national  interests,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  the  protection  of  German  navigation. 

The  war-fleet  of  the  Empire,  which  embraces  all  that  had  been 
constructed  by  Prussia  since  1848,  consisted  in  June,  1870,  of  38 
steamers  and  7  sailing  vessels,  with  42,415  tonnage,  and  480  guns. 

Horse-power.  Guns.  Tonnage. 

3,700  62  15,846 

3,200  200  14,210 

640  24  5,858 

840  28  5,858 

160  2  445 

600  13  1,750 

114  3,736 

46  1,927 

The  German  navy  was  officered  and  manned  by  1  admiral,  1  vice- 
admiral,  1  rear-admiral,  27  captains  and  217  lieutenants,  and  3,283 
seamen  and  boys,  besides  2,760  in  the  marine  corps.  The  sailors 
of  the  fleet  and  the  marine  corps  are  recruited  by  conscription, 
from  the  seafaring  population,  which  numbers  80,000. 

The  provision  for  naval  expenditure  in  1870,  was  for — 


Ministry  of  Marine, .  81,250  thalers. 

Administration  officers, .  65,557  “ 

Pay  of  seamen  and  marines, .  1,086,990 

Repairs  of  ships, .  890,000  “ 

Marine  hospitals, . 71,820  “ 

War  material, . 1,221,317  “ 

Miscellaneous, .  179,796  “ 


Total  ordinary  expenses, .  3,596,730  “ 

Extraordinary  expenditure, . .  4,403,460  “ 


Grand  total, .  8,000,190  “ 


The  artificial  harbor  and  dry-docks  at  Wilhelmshaven,  in  the  Bay 
of  Jade,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  was  opened  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  in  June,  1869,  have  cost  over  $10,000,000. 

The  system  of  professional  training  for  officers  of  the  Imperial 
Navy  is  not  yet  matured.  The  Naval  School  at  Kiel  is  still  recog¬ 
nized.  Aspirants  enter  as  naval  cadets  after  passing  an  examina¬ 
tion  equivalent  to  the  requirements  of  a  gymnasial  maturity  certifi¬ 
cate,  which  in  general  education  is  superior  to  the  requirements  of 
graduation  of  either  our  Naval  or  Military  Academy.  Before  en¬ 
tering  on  their  professional  studies,  the  cadet  is  first  sent  on  a  cruise 
to  test  his  aptitude  for  sea-service.  He  then  studies  eight  months 
at  school  and  one  year  at  sea,  to  pass  as  midshipman ;  and  one  year 
more  at  school,  and  three  years  at  sea,  to  become  sub-lieutenant. 


5  Iron-dads, . 

9  Steam  Frigates  and  Corvettes, 

8  “  First  class  Gunboats,. . 

14  “  Second  “  “ 

1  “  Yacht, . 

2  Paddle-Steamer  Corvettes,  . . 

3  Frigates  (sailing  vessels), .... 

4  Brigs,  “ 
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MARINE  ACADEMY  AT  KIEL. 

'  The  German  Marine  Academy  established  in  1872,  at  Kiel,  is 
designed  not  for  the  education  of  cadets,  but  for  the  professional 
training  and  improvement  of  officers  already  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  empire — and  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Staff  School 
of  Berlin  for  officers  of  the  army.  Those  only  will  be  received  as 
pupils,  whose  conduct  and  talents  seem  to  qualify  them  for  superior 
scientific  attainments,  and,  hereafter,  for  the  filling  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  posts.  These  officer-pupils  will  be  required  to  give  proofs 
of  their  diligence  and  progress  by  the  production,  from  time  to 
time,  of  theses  and  dissertations  on  scientific  subjects  given  to  them 
by  the  professors.  At  the  same  time,  all  naval  officers  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  courses  of  instruction  when  their  professional 
duties  do  not  call  them  away. 

The  course  of  study  is  to  occupy  two  terms,  each  of  twelve 
months’  duration,  with  a  vacation  of  three  months  for  practical 
exercises. 

The  subjects  for  the  first  term  are : — Mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  the  theory  of  naval  war  in  all  its  branches, 
military  tactics  in  as  far  as  disembarkations  are  concerned,  coast 
surveying,  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  coasts,  coastal  defenses, 
field  fortification,  the  constitution  of  military  courts,  the  principles 
of  international,  military,  and  naval  law,  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion,  sanitary  science,  especially  with  reference  to  life  aboard  ship 
and  in  different  climates,  the  elements  of  logic,  ethics,  &c. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  second  term : — 
Nautical  astronomy,  geodesy,  theory  of  maps  and  charts,  the  his¬ 
tory  of'  war,  with  especial  reference  to  naval  war,  artillery,  ship¬ 
building,  the  construction  of  steam-engines  (with  practical  exer¬ 
cises),  the  position  and  construction  of  naval  ports,  physical  geo¬ 
graphy,  the  elements  of  geology,  marine  botany  and  zoology,  and 
the  general  history  of  modern  literature  and  civilization,  &c. 
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ALEXANDER  POPE.— 1688-1744. 

Alexander  Pope  was  born  in  Lombard  street,  London,  May 
22,  1688.  Both  his  parents  were  respectably  connected — the 
father  was  a  linen  merchant,  who  amassed,  even  under  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  which  then  environed  a  Roman  Catholic  trader,  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  the  mother  was  of  an  ancient  family,  “  as  well  born,”  said 
the  son  in  his  defiant  letter  to  Lord  Harvey,  “  as  well  born  and 
educated  as  that  lady  whom  your  lordship  made  choice  of  to  be 
the  mother  of  your  own  children  ” — and  both  assiduous  and  affec¬ 
tionate  in  their  care  and  nurture  of  an  only  son  born  to  a  delicate 
and  sickly  frame.  His  education,  partly  owing  to  the  disabilities 
and  prejudices  which  were  attached  to  a  Catholic  pupil  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  universities  of  England  at  that  time,  was  mainly 
domestic.  He  was  for  a  while  under  the  tuition  of  a  priest,  who 
taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  together,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  at  a  celebrated  Catholic 
seminary  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  where  he  read  Homer  and 
Ovid,  in  translations.  From  the  age  of  twelve  to  nineteen  he  edu-‘ 
cated  himself  mainly  through  books,  and  natural  scenery — getting 
not  much  grammatical  training  of  the  language,  but  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  best  authors  in  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Italian 
literature — Homer,  Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Racine,  through  the  original, 
in  some,  and  translations  in  others,  and  not  at  the  same  time  keep¬ 
ing  himself  ignorant  of  English  poets.  With  Dryden,  and  all  the' 
niceties  of  his  versification  he  was  early  familiar,  and  when  he  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  he  was  taken  to  town  by  a  friend,  specially 
to  be  introduced  to  that  great  master  of  vigorous  English  style. 
We  shall  not  attempt  even  a  reference  to  his  works  in  which  the 
flexibility,  terseness  and  cadence  of  the  English  language  are  so 
wonderfully  exhibited,  but  only  introduce  a  picture  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  day,  which  has  been  pronounced  “  not  too  severely  true.” 

22  (33V) 
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PICTURE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Third  Book  of  the  Dunciad  closes  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  the  Progress  of  Dullness  over  the  land,  and  a  glimpse  of  her 
sons’  ascendant  in  the  seats  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Proceed,  great  days !  till  learning  fly  the  shore, 

Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more ; 

Till  Thames  see  Eton’s  sons  for  ever  play, 

Till  Westminster’s  whole  year  be  holiday; 

Till  Isis  elders  reel,  their  pupils  sport. 

And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolved  in  port  I 

The  Fourth  Book  announces  the  completion  of  the  prophecies 
by  introducing  the  advent  of  the  goddess  coming  in  her  majesty  to 
destroy  order  and  science,  and  to  substitute  the  kingdom  of  the 
Dull  upon  earth.  How  she  leads  captive  the  sciences,  and  silences 
the  muses  ;  and  what  they  be  who  succeed  in  their  stead.  All  her 
children,  by  a  wonderful  attraction,  are  drawn  about  her ;  and  bear 
along  with  them  divers  others,  who  promote  her  empire  by  con¬ 
nivance,  weak  resistance,  or  discouragements  of  arts  ;  such  as  half¬ 
wits,  tasteless  admirers,  vain  pretenders,  the  flatterers  of  dunces,  or 
the  patrons  of  them.  All  these  crowd  around  here  ;  one  of  them 
offering  to  approach  her,  is  driven  back  by  a  rival,  but  she  com¬ 
mends  and  encourages  both.  The  first  who  speak  in  form  are  the 
geniuses  of  the  schools,  who  assure  her  of  their  care  to  advance 
her  cause  by  confining  youths  to  words,  and  keeping  them  out  of 
real  knowledge.  Their  address,  and  her  gracious  answer ;  with  her 
charge  to  them  and  the  universities.  The  universities  appear  by 
their  proper  deputies,  and  assure  her  that  the  same  method  is  ob¬ 
served  in  the  progress  of  education.  The  speech  of  x\ristarchus  on 
this  subject.  They  are  driven  ofi*  by  a  band  of  young  gentlemen 
returned  from  travel  with  their  tutors ;  one  of  whom  delivers  to 
the  goddess,  a  polite  oration,  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  and 
fruits  of  their  travels ;  presenting  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  young 
nobleman  perfectly  accomplished.  She  receives  him  graciously, 
and  endures  him  with  the  happy  quality  of  want  of  shame.  She 
sees  loitering  about  her  a  number  of  indolent  persons  abandoning 
all  business  and  duty,  and  dying  with  laziness,  to  whom  she  recom¬ 
mends  proper  employments — to  this  the  amusement  of  the  an¬ 
tiquary,  to  that, of  the  virtuoso,  and  to  others,  the  study  of  butter¬ 
flies,  shells,  (fee.,  with  special  caution  not  to  proceed  beyond  trifles 
to  any  useful  or  extensive  view  of  nature,  or  the  Author  of  nature. 
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The  youths  thus  instructed  are  oblivious  of  all  obligations  divine, 
civil,  moral  or  rational. 

Now  crowds  on  crowds  around  the  goddess  press, 

Each  eager  to  present  the  first  address. 

Dunce  scorning  dunce  beholds  the  next  advance, 

.  But  fop  shows  fop  superior  complaisance. 

When  lo  !  a  spectre  rose,  whose  index  hand 
Held  forth  the  virtue  of  the  dreadful  wand ; 

His  beaver’d  brow  a  birchen  garland  wears, 

Dropping  with  infants’  blood  and  mothers’  tears. 

O’er  every  vein  a  shuddering  horror  runs, 

Eton  and  Winton  shake  through  all  their  sons. 

All  flesh  is  humbled,  Westminster’s  bold  race 
Shrink,  and  confess  the  Genius  of  the  place; 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands. 

And  holds  his  breeches  close  with  both  his  hands. 

Then  thus:  ‘  Since  man  from  beast  by  words  is  known, 

Words  are  man’s  province,  words  we  teach  alone. 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter. 

Points  him  two  ways  (Y),  the  narrower  is  the  better 
Plac’d  at  the  door  of  learning,  youth  to  guide, 

We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide. 

To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence. 

As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 

We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 

Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain, 

Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath. 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  deatli. 

Whate’er  the  talents,  or  howe’er  design’d, 

We  hang  one  jingling  padlock  on  the  mind; 

A  poet  the  first  day  he  dips  his  quill  ; 

And  what  the  last  ?  a  very  poet  still. 

Pity!  the  charm  works  only  in  our  wall, 

Lost,  lost  too  soon  in  yonder  house  or  hall.* 

There  truant  Wyndham  every  muse  gave  o’er 
There  Talbot  sunk,  and  was  a  wit  no  more ! 

How  sweet  an  Ovid,  Murray  was  our  boast ! 

How  many  marshals  were  in  Pulteney  lost ! 

Else  sure  some  bard,  to  our  eternal  praise. 

In  twice  ten  thousand  rhj^ming  nights  and  days. 

Had  reached  the  work,  the  all  that  mortal  can, 

And  South  beheld  that  masterpiece  of  man.’f 
‘  0,  (cried  the  goddess)  for  some  pedant  reign ! 

Some  gentle  James,  to  bless  the  land  again ; 

To  stick  the  doctor’s  chair  into  the  throne, 


*  Parliament  House  and  Westminster  Hall. 

t  Dr.  South,  who  declared  that  a  perfect  epigram  was  as  difficult  performance  as  an  epic 
poem. 
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Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone, 

Senates  and  courts  with  Greek  and  Latin  rule,' 

And  turn  the  council  to  a  grammar  school  1 
For  sure  if  Dullness  sees  a  grateful  day, 

’Tis  in  the  shade  of  arbitrary  sway. 

0 1  if  my  sons  may  learn  one  earthly  thing. 

Teach  but  that  one,  sufficient  for  a  king ; 

That  which  my  priests,  and  mine  alone,  maintain,’ 

Which,  as  it  dies,  or  lives,  we  fall  or  reign  : 

May  you  my  Cam,  and  Isis,  preach  it  long  I 
‘  “  The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong.”  ’ 

Prompt  at  the  call,  around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal : 

Thick  and  more  thick  the  black  blockade  extends, 

A  hundred  head  of  Aristotle’s  friends. 

Nor  wert  thou,  Isis!  wanting  to  the  day : 

[Though  Christ  Church  long  kept  prudishly  away] 

Each  stanch  polemic,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 

Each  fierce  logician,  still  expelling* *  Locke, 

Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash’d  through  thin  and  thick, 

On  German  Crousaz,f  and  Dutch  Burgersdyck. 

As  many  quit  the  streams  that  murmuring  fall 
To  lull  the  sons  of  Margaret  and  Clare  Hall, 

Where  Bentley  late  tempestous  wont  to  sport 
In  troubled  waters,  but  now  sleeps  in  port. 

Before  them  march’d  that  awful  Aristarch  • 

Plough’d  was  his  front  with  many  a  deep  remark : 

His  hat,  which  never  veil’d  to  human  pride, 

Walker  J  with  reverence  took,  and  laid  aside. 

Low  bow’d  the  rest :  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod ; 

So  upright  quakers  please  both  man  and  God, 

‘Mistress!  dismiss  that  rabble  from  your  throne: 

Avaunt — ^is  Aristarchus  yet  unknown  ? 

Thy  mighty  scholiast,  whose  unwearied  pains 
Made  Horace  dull,  and  humbled  Milton’s  strains. 

Turn  what  they  will  to  verse,  their  toil  is  vain, 

Critics  like  me  shall  make  it  prose  again. 

Roman  and  Greek  grammarians !  know  your  better ; 

Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter; 

While  towering  o’er  your  alphabet,  like  Saulj 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o’ertops  them  all. 

’Tis  true  on  words  is  still  our  whole  debate, 

Dispute  of  me  or  ie,  of  aUt  or  at. 

To  sound  or  sink  in  cdnd,  0  or  A, 

Or  give  up  Cicero  to  C  or  K. 

■ 

•  In  the  year  1703  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  censure 
Mr.  Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  to  forbid  the  reading  (if  It. 
t  Author  bf  thb  commentary  on  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man^ 
t  Bentley’s  constant  friend  in  college. 
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Let  Freind  *  elect  to  speak  as  Terrence  spokp 
And  Alsop  never  but  like  Horace  joke : 

For  me,  what  Yirgil,  Pliny,  may  deny, 

Manilius  or  Solinus  shall  supply : 

For  attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 

I  poach  in  Suidas  for  unlicens’d  Greek. 

In  ancient  sense  if  any  needs  will  deal. 

Be  sure  I  give  them  fragments,  not  a  meal ; 

What  Gellius  or  Stoboeus  hash’d  before. 

Or  chew’d  by  blind  old  scholiasts  o’er  and  o’er. 

The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 

Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit. 

How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole, 

The  body’s  harmony,  the  beaming  soul. 

Are  things  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Wasse  shall  see, 
When  man’s  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea. 

‘  Ah,  think  not,  mistress !  more  true  dullness  lies 
In  folly’s  cap,  than  wisdom’s  grave  disguise. 

Like  buoys,  that  never  sink  into  the  flood, 

On  learning’s  surface  we  but  lie  and  nod  ; 

Thine  is  the  genuine  head  of  many  a  house, 

And  much  divinity  without  a  Nous.  (Novs) 

Nor  could  a  Barrow  work  on  every  block. 

Nor  has  one  Atterbury  spoiled  the  flock. 

See !  still  thy  own,  the  heavy  cannon  roll, 

And  metaphysic — smokes  involve  the  pole. 

For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read : 

For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  it. 

And  write  about  it,  goddess,  and  about  it : 

So  spins  the  silkworm  small  its  slender  store. 

And  labors  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o’er.  ^ 

‘What  though  we  let  some  better  sort  of  fool 
Thrid  every  science,  run  through  every  school? 
Never  by  tumbler  through  the  hoops  was  shown 
Such  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none. 

He  may  indeed  (if  sober  all  this  time) 

Plague  with  dispute,  or  persecute  with  rhyme. 

We  only  furnish  what  he  can  not  use. 

Or  wed  to  what  he  must  divorce,  a  muse : 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once. 

And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce : 

Or,  set  on  metaphysic  ground  to  prance. 

Show  all  his  paces,  not  a  step  advance. 

With  the  same  cement,  ever  sure  to  bind. 

We  bring  to  one  dead  level  every  mind : 

Then  take  him  to  develop,  if  you  can. 

And  hew  the  block  off,  and  get  out  the  man. 
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Walker !  our  hat — nor  more  he  deign’d  to  say, 

But,  stern  as  Ajax’  specter,  strode  away. 

The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake : 

The  mother  begg’d  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 

Thou  gav’st  that  ripeness,  which  so  soon  began, 

And  ceased  so  soon,  he  ne’er  was  boy,  nor  man. 

Thro’  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o’ercast, 

Safe  and  unseen  the  young  AEneas  past : 

Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down, 

Stunn’d  witli  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 

Led  by  my  hand,  he  saunter’d  Europe -round. 

And  gather’d  ev'ry  vice  on  Christian  ground ; 

Saw  ev’ry  court,  heard  ev’ry  King  declare  , 

His  royal  sense,  of  op’ra’s  or  the  fair ; 

The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor’d. 

Intrigu’d  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor’d ;  ' 

Try’d  all  hors-d'-cuuvers,  all  liqueurs  defin’d. 

Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din’d; 

Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 

Spoil’d  his  own  language,  and  acquir’d  no  more ; 

All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground  ; 

And  last  turn’d  Aw-,  the  echo  of  a  sound  1 

Then  thick  as  locusts  black’ning  all  the  ground, 

A  tribe,  with  weeds  and  shells  fantastic  crown’d 
Each  with  some  wondrous  gift  approach’d  the  pow’r, 
A  nest,  a  toad,  a  fungus,  or  a  flow’r. 

But  far  the  foremost,  two,  with  earnest  zeal, 

And  aspect  ardent  to  the  throne  appeal. 

The  first  thus  open’d :  Hear  thy  suppliant’s  call, 
Great  queen,  and  common  mother  of  us  all! 

Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear’d  this  flow’r, 

Suckled,  and  cheer’d,  with  air,  and  sun,  and  show’r. 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread. 

Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 

Then  thron’d  in  glass,  and  nam’d  it  Caroline  : 

Each  maid  cry’s  Charming  I  and  each  youth,  Divine ! 

My  sons !  (she  answer’d),  both  have  done  your  parts 
Live  happy  both,  and  long  promote  our  arts. 

But  hear  a  mother,  when  she  recommends 
To  your  fraternaj  care  our  sleeping  friends. 

The  common  soul,  of  Heaven’s  most  frugal  make. 
Serves  but  to  keep  fools  pert,  and  knaves  awake : 

A  drowsy  watchman,  that  just  gives  a  knock. 

And  breaks  our  rest,  to  tell  us  what’s  a-clock. 

Yet  by  some  object  ev’ry  brain  is  stirr’d; 

The  dull  may  waken  to  a  humming-bird; 

The  most  recluse,  discreetly  open’d,  find 
Congenial  matter  in  the  cockle  kind ; 

The  mind,  in  metaphysics  at  a  loss, 

May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss ; 

The  head  that  turns  at  super-lunar  things. 

Poiz’d  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins’  wings. 

0  1  would  the  sons  of  men  once  think  their  eyes 
And  reason  giv’n  them  but  to  study  flies  ! 

See  Nature  in  some  partial  narrow  shape. 

And  let  the  author  of  the  whole  escape : 

Learn  but  to  trifle ;  or,  who  most  observe. 

To  wonder  at  their  Maker,  not  to  serve. 

We  nobly  take  the  high  Priori  road. 

And  reason  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God: 

Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan  ; 

And  shove  him  off  as  far  as  e’er  we  can. 
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ROBERT  SOUTH,  D.D.— 1627-1689. 

In  1678,  Dr.  South  prepared  a  sermon  to  be  preached  at  a  con¬ 
vention  of  such  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster  School,  and 
which,  without  being  preached,  was  published  in  a  volume  of  ser¬ 
mons  with  a  special  dedication  to  the  head-master.  Dr.  Dobeit 
Friend,  “  as  a  mark  of  his  sacred  gratitude  to  the  sound  training  of 
that  Royal  Foundation — that  seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  re¬ 
ligion.”  The  whole  aim  of  the  discourse  is  to  illustrate  and  en¬ 
force  the  doctrine,  that  the  virtuous  education  of  youth  is  the  surest 
if  not  the  only  way  to  a  happy  and  honorable  old  age — meaning  by 
education,  ‘‘the  training  up  of  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  the 
inculcation  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  habit  of  walking  in  the 
right  path.”  The  duty  of  this  training  devolves  on  1,  Parents  5  a., 
Schoolmasters ;  and  3,  the  Clergy, 


DUTY  OP  PARENTS. 

Jewish  fathers  professedly  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  all  their  chil¬ 
drens’  sins  till  they  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old,  and  the  faith  of  the  family 
is  diligently  taught  when  they  sit  in  the  house,  and  walk  by  the  way,  when 
they  lie  down,  and  when  they  rise  up,  and  thus  work  into  the  thread  of  their 
daily  existence  the  precepts  of  their  ancestral  faith. 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  honorable  employment  of  training 
up  of  youth  should  find  so  little  respect  (as  experience  shows  it  does),  from  too 
many  in  the  world.  For  there  is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  public.  Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the 
peace  and  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  indeed  the  great  depositories 
and  keepers  of  the  peace  of  it;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
nation  in  their  hands.  The  subjects  generally  are  and  will  be  such  as  they  brand 
them.  So  that  I  look  upon  an  able,  well-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  subjects  in  any  power’s  dominions  that  can  be ;  and  every 
such  school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty,  and  a  mining  of  alle¬ 
giance.  Nay,  I  take  schoolmasters  to  have  a  more  powerful  influence  upon 
the  spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves.  It  being  seldom  found,  that  the 
pulpit  mends  what  the  school  has  marred:  and  impressions  on  young  and 

tender  minds  are  the  most  certain  for  good  or  evil. 

(1 )  Let  the  educators  of  youth  remember  that  excellent  and  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  advice,  “that  boys  will  be  men;”  and  that  the  memory  of  all  base 
usage  will  sink  so  deep  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparably  with  them,  that  it 
will  not  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever  to  forget  it.  For  though  in¬ 
deed  schoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings,  yet  they  can  not  always  pass  such  acts 
of  oblivion  as  shall  operate  upon  their  scholars,  or  perhaps,  in  all  things,  in¬ 
demnify  themselves. 

(2.)  Where  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavor  to  govern  that 
spirit  without  extinguishing  it ;  to  bend  it,  without  breaking  it ,  for  when  it 
comes  once  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken,  and  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or 
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art  of  man  to  recover  it ;  and  then  (believe  it)  no  knowledge  of  noons  and 
pronouns,  syntaxes  and  prosodia,  can  ever  compensate  or  make  amends  for 
such  a  loss.  The  French,  they  say,  are  exceedingly  happy  at  this,  who  will 
instruct  a  youth  of  spirit  to  a  decent  boldness,  tempered  with  a  due  modesty } 
which  two  qualities  in  conjunction  do,  above  all  others,  fit  a  man  both  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  address.  But  for  want  of  this  art,  some  schools  have  ruined  more 
good  wits  than  they  have  improved  j  and  even  those  which  they  have  sent 
away  with  some  tolerable  improvement,  like  men  escaped  from  a  shipwreck, 
carry  off  only  the  remainder  of  those  natural  advantages  which  in  much  greater 
plenty  they  had  brought  with  them, 

(3.)  Let  not  the  chastisement  of  the  body  be  managed  so  as  to  make  a 
wound  which  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the  very  soul.  That  is,  let  not  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  nature  itself  would  bear  up  by  an  innate,  generous  principle  of 
emulation,  be  exposed,  cowed,  and  depressed  with  scofls,  contumelies  (founded 
perhaps  upon  the  master’s  own  guilt)  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  equals 
and  emulators.  For  this  is,  instead  of  rods,  to  chastise  them  with  scorpions ; 
and  is  the  most  direct  way  to  stupefy  and  besot,  and  make  them  utterly  re¬ 
gardless  of  themselves  and  of  all  that  is  praiseworthy ;  besides  that,  it  will  be 
sure  to  leave  in  their  minds  such  inward  regrets  as  are  never  to  be  qualified  or 
worn  off.  It  is  very  indecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  with  his  scholars; 
but  not  only  indecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in  such  a  way  to  play  upon  them. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  let  it  appear  in  all  acts  of  penal  animadversion,  that  the  per¬ 
son  is  loved  while  his  fault  is  punished ;  nay,  that  one  is  punished  only  out  of 
love  to  the  other ;  and  (believe  it)  there  is  hardly  any  one  so  much  a  child,  but 
has  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  this.  Let  no  melancholy  fumes  and  spites  and 
secret  animosities  pass  for  discipline.  Let  the  master  be  as  angry  for  the  boy’s 
fault  as  reason  will  allow  him  ;  but  let  not  the  boy  be  in  fault,  only  because 
the  master  has  a  mind  to  be  angry.  In  a  word,  let  not  the  master  have  the 
spleen,  and  the  scholars  be  troubled  with  it.  But  above  all,  let  not  the  sins,  or 
faults,  or  wants  of  the  parents  be  punished  upon  the  children ;  for  that  is  a 
prerogative  which  God  has  reserved  to  himself. 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  remark  about  the  education  and  educators  of 
youth  in  general,  not  that  I  have  any  thoughts  or  desires  of  invading  their 
province ;  but  possibly  a  stander-by  may  sometimes  look  as  far  into  the  game  as 
he  who  plays  it;  and  with  no  less  judgment,  because  with  much  less  concern. 

DUTY  OF  THE  CLERGY. 

The  third  and  last  sort  of  persons  concerned  in  the  great  charge  of  instruct¬ 
ing  youth  are  the  clergy.  For  as  parents  deliver  their  children  to  the  school¬ 
master,  so  the  schoolmaster  delivers  them  to  the  minister.  And  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  thought  a  pulpit,  a  cushion,  and  an  hour-glass  such  necessary 
means  of  salvation,  but  that  much  of  the  time  and  labor  which  is  spent  about 
them,  might  be  much  more  profitably  bestowed  in  catechising  youth  from  the 
desk;  preaching  being  a  kind  of  spiritual  diet,  upon  which  people  are  always 
feeding,  but  never  full ;  and  many  poor  souls,  God  knows,  are  too  like  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  lean  kine,  much  the  leaner  for  their  full  feed. 

[The  author  of  this  discourse  was  a  deadly  foe  to  “the  Rebellion,”  its 
actors  and  abettors,  and  the  application  of  his  sound  principle,  is  to  the  utter 
extirpation  of  the  deed,  as  well  as  the  peril  of  that  great  political  and  religious 
movement.  He  thinks  the  rebellion  could  not  have  happened  if  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  clergy  had  done  their  duty  to  the  youth  of  the  realm.] 
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SLR  RICHARD  STEELE.— 1676-1728. 

Eichard  Steele  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1675,  his  father  an  En¬ 
glishman,  being  secretary  to  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  his 
mother  an  Irishwoman.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was  placed 
by  the  Duke,  who  was  one  of  the  governors,  in  the  Charter  House 
School,  London,  where  he  remained  till  he  was  17,  and  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Addison,  which  ripened  into  a 
friendship  that  survived  all  the  jealousies  and  disturbances  of  sim¬ 
ilar  pursuits  dn  literature  and  politics.  They  were  comrades  in  the 
University  (Oxford),  which  Steele  left  without  a  degree,  for  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  career,  which,  after  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  he  aban¬ 
doned  for  the  precarious  support  of  letters  and  politics. 

Through  the  influence  of  Addison  with  the  Government,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  Gazetteer,  and  in  1709,  (April  12)  under 
the  name  of  Isaac  BickerstafF,  he  began  the  Tatler,  which  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  January  17I1;  and  in  March  of  the  same  year  he 
commenced  with  Addison  the  publication  of  the  Spectator ;  and 
in  March,  1713,  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Guardian — works 
which  have  passed  into  the  family  reading,  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  His  ready  and  versatile  pen  contributed  large¬ 
ly  to  the  interests  of  those  essays.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1715,  and  was  knighted  by  the  King,  for  his  vigorous  defense  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  He  was  married  in  1707,  and  his  corres¬ 
pondence  with  his  wife  exhibits  his  character  as  most  amiable,  as 
well  as  eccentric.  He  died  Sept.  1,  1729. 

FLOGGING  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

I  must  confess  I  have  very  often,  with  much  sorrow,  bewailed  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  children  of  Great  Britain,  when  I  consider  the  ignorance  and  un¬ 
discerning  of  the  generality  of  schoolmasters.  The  boasted  liberty  we  talk  of 
is  but  a  mean  reward  for  the  long  servitude,  the  many  heartaches  and  terrors, 
to  which  our  childhood  is  exposed  in  going  through  a  Grammar  School.  Many 
of  these  stupid  tyrants  exercise  their  cruelty  without  any  manner  of  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  capacities  of  children,  or  the  intention  of  parents  in  their  behalf. 
There  are  many  excellent  tempers  which  are  worthy  to  be  nourished  and  culti¬ 
vated  with  all  possible  diligence  and  care,  that  were  never  designed  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Aristotle,  Tully,  or  Virgil ;  and  there  are  as  many  who  have  ca¬ 
pacities  for  understanding  every  word  those  great  persons  have  writ,  and  yet 
were  not  born  to  have  any  relish  of  their  writings. 

For  want  of  this  common  and  obvious  discerning  in  those  who  have  the 
care  of  youth,  we  have  so  many  hundred  unaccountable  creatures  every  age 
whipped  up  into  great  scholars,  that  are  forever  near  a  right  understanding^ 
and  will  never  arrive  at  it.  These  are  the  scandal  of  letters,  and  these  are 
generally  the  men  who  are  to  teach  others.  The  sense  of  shame  and  honor  is 
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enough  to  keep  the  world  itself  in  order  without  corporal  punishment,  much 
more  to  train  the  minds  of  uncorrupted  and  innocent  children.  It  happens,  I 
doubt  not,  more  than  once  in  a  year,  that  a  lad  is  chastised  for  a  blockhead, 
when  it  is  good  apprehension  that  makes  him  incapable  of  knowing  what  his 
teacher  means.  A  brisk  imagination  very  often  may  suggest  an  error,  which 
a  lad  could  not  have  fallen  into,  if  he  had  been  as  heavy  in  conjecturing  as  his 
master  in  explaining.  But  there  is  no  mercy  even  towards  a  wrong  interpre¬ 
tation  of  his  meaning:  the  sufferings  of  the  scholar’s  body  are  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  his  mind. 

I  am  confident  that  no  boy,  who  will  not  be  allured  to  letters  without 
blows,  will  ever  be  brought  to  any  thing  with  them.  A  great  or  good  mind 
must  necessarily  be  the  worse  for  such  indignities,  and  it  is  a  sad  change  to 
lose  of  its  virtue  for  the  improvement  of  its  knowledge.  No  one  who  has  gone 
through  what  they  call  a  great  school,  but  must  remember  to  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  of  excellent  and  ingenuous  natures,  as  has  afterward  appeared  in  their 
manhood — I  say  no  man  who  has  passed  through  this  way  of  education  but 
must  have  seen  an  ingenuous  creature,  expiring  with  shame,  with  pale  looks, 
beseeching  sorrow,  and  silent  tears,  throw  up  its  honest  eyes,  and  kneel  on  its 
tender  knees  to  an  inexorable  blockhead  to  be  forgiven  the  false  quantity  of  a 
word  in  making  a  Latin  verse.  The  child  is  punished,  and  the  next  day  he 
commits  a  like  crime,  and  so  a  third  with  the  same  consequence.  I  would 
fain  ask  any  reasonable  man  whether  this  lad,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  native 
innocence,  full  of  shame,  and  capable  of  any  impression  from  that  grace  of 
soul,  was  not  fitter  for  any  purpose  in  this  life,  than  after  that  spark  of  virtue 
is  extinguished  in  him,  though  he  is  able  to  write  twenty  verses  in  an  evening?  .  . . 

It  is  wholly  to  this  dreadful  practice  that  we  may  attribute  a  certain  hardi¬ 
ness  and  ferocity  which  some  men,  though  liberally  educated,  carry  about  them 
in  all  their  behavior.  To  be  bred  like  a  gentleman,  and  punished  like  a  male¬ 
factor,  must,  as  we  see  it  does,  produce  that  illiberal  sauciness  which  we  see 
sometimes  in  men  of  letters.  .  .  . 

It  is,  methinks,  a  very  melancholy  consideration,  that  a  little  negligence 
can  spoil  us,  but  great  industry  is  necessary  to  improve  us ;  the  most  excellent 
natures  are  soon  depreciated,  but  evil  tempers  are  long  before  they  are  exalted 
into  good  habits.  To  help  this  by  punishments,  is  the  same  thing  as  killing  a 
man  to  cure  him  of  a  distemper.  When  he  comes  to  suffer  punishment  in  that 
”  one  circumstance,  he  is  brought  below  the  existence  of  a  rational  creature,  and 
is  in  the  state  of  a  brute  that  nioves  only  by  the  admonition  of  stripes.  But 
since  this  custom  of  educating  by  the  lash  is  suffered  by  the  gentry  of  Great 
Britain,  I  would  prevail  only  that  honest,  heavy  lads  may  be  dismissed  from 
slavery  sooner  than  they  are  at  present,  and  not  whipped  on  to  their  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  year,  whether  they  expect  any  progress  from  them  or  not.  Let  the 
child’s  capacity  be  forthwith  examined,  and  he  sent  to  some  mechanic  way  of 
life,  without  respect  to  his  birth,  if  nature  designed  him  for  nothing  higher:  let 
him  go  before  he  has  innocently  suffered  and  is  debased  into  a  dereliction  of 
mind,  for  being  what  it  is  no  guilt  to  be — a  plain  man.  I  would  not  here  be 
supposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of  either  robe,  who  have  been 
whipped  at  school,  are  not  still  men  of  noble  and  liberal  minds ;  but  I  am  sure 
they  would  have  been  much  more  so  than  they  are,  had  they  never  suffered 
that  infamy. — Spectator^  No.  20. 


ESSAY  ON  EDUCATION* 

BY  OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 


As  few  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  society,  so  few  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  written  upon,  than  the  education  of  youth.  Yet  is  it  not  a  little  sur¬ 
prising,  that  it  should  have  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  declamatory  manner? 
They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advantages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  to  society,  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  what  no  one  has 
ever  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues  upon  this  subject,  instead  of 
indulging  each  his  particular  and  whimsical  system,  it  had  been  much  better  if 
the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a  more  scientific  manner,  repressed 
all  the  sallies  of  imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observations  with 
didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject  the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  consequence ;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputation  of  stupidity 
upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  deviations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration, 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  *a:  few  thoughts  upon  this  subject,  which  have 
not  been  attended  to  by  others,  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  to  please,  while 
I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at  present  educated  is,  some 
in  free  schools  in  the  city,  but  the  far  greater  number  in  boarding  schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his  child,  and  finds  that  an 
education  in  the  country  tends  to  promote  this  much  more  than  a  continuance 
in  the  town.  Thus  far  they  are  right :  if  there  were  a  possibility  of  having 
even  our  free  schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town,  it  would  certainly  conduce  to 
the  health  and  vigor  of  perhaps  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth, — I  have  found  by  experience,  that  they 
who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in  cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of 
habit,  but  even  of  thinking. 

But  when  I  have  said,  that  the  boarding  schools  are  preferable  to  free  schools, 
as  being  in  the  country,  this  is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  can  allow  them ; 
otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of  those  who  take  upon 
them  the  important  trust  of  education.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  pro¬ 
fessions?  he  finds  his  last  resource  in  setting  up  school.  Do  any  become  bank¬ 
rupts  in  trade  ?  they  still  set  up  a  boarding  school,  and  drive  a  trade  this  way, 

*  This  Essjiy  was  originally  published  in  the  Bee,  No.  VI ,  Nov.  10th,  1759.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  introduced  by  the  author  into  a  volume  of  Essays  with  the  following  observation  : 

This  Treatise  was  published  before  Rousseau’s  '^Emilius if  there  be  a  similitude  in  any 
instance,  it  is  hoped  t  hat  the  author  of  the  present  essay  will  not  be  termed  a  plagiarist.”  In 
this  reprint  we  follow  Bohn’s  Edition  of  the  ‘’Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.”  4  vols.  Lon¬ 
don.  1854.  ’ 
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when  all  others  fail :  nay,  I  have  been  told  of  butchers  and  barbers,  who  have 
turned  schoolmasters ;  and,  more  surprising  still,  made  fortunes  in  their  new 
professions. 

Could  we  think  ourselves  in  a  country  of  civilized  people — could  it  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  we  have  any  regard  for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  morals,  genius,  and  health  of  those  dear  little  pledges,  who 
may  one  day  be  the  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  who  may  serve 
as  the  honor  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents  ?  The  care  of  our  children,  is 
it  below  the  state  ?  is  it  fit  to  indulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  with  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  their  children  in  this  particular?  For  the  state  to  take  the  charge  of 
all  its  children,  as  in  Persia  or  Sparta,  might  at  present  be  inconvenient;  but 
surely  with  great  ease  it  might  cast  an  eye  to  their  instructors.  Of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more  useful  or  a  more  honorable  one,  than  a 
schoolmaster ;  at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  more  generally  despised, 
or  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

"Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  augmented  from  a  diminution  of 
useless  sinecures,  how  might  it  turn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people — a  people 
whom,  without  flattery,  I  may  in  other  respects  term  the  wisest  and  greatest 
upon  earth !  But,  while  I  would  reward  the  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  those 
utterly  unqualified  for  their  employment :  in  short,  I  would  make  the  business 
of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more  respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries,  and 
admitting  only  men  of  proper  abilities. 

There  are  already  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they  have  some  small  sala¬ 
ries  ;  but  where  at  present  there  is  but  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  should 
at  least  be  two;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present  twenty  pounds,  it  should 
be  a  hundred.  Do  we  give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instruct  our¬ 
selves,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subsistence  to  those  who  instruct  our  children  ? 
Every  member  of  society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  necessary:  and 
I  will  be  bold^enough  to  say,  that  schoolmasters  in  a  state  are  more  necessary 
than  clergymen,  as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than  their 
parents. 

But,  instead  of  this,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we  send  them  to  board  in 
the  country  to  the  most  ignorant  set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But  lest 
the  ignorance  of  the  master  'be  not  sufficient,  the  child  is  generally  consigned 
to  the  usher.  This  is  generally  some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a 
footman  either  in  learning  or  spirit,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  advertisement, 
and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a  complying  disposition,  and  making 
the  children  fond  of  him.  “You  give  your  child  to  be  educated  to  a  slave,” 
says  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man ;  “  instead  of  one  slave,  you  will  then  have  two.’’ 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their  children  in  one  of  these 
houses,  would  examine  the  abilities  of  the  usher  as  well  as  of  the  master;  for, 
whatever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  generally  the  person  most 
employed  in  their  education.  IfJ  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  out  his  son  to 
one  of  these  houses,  sees  the  usher  disregarded  by  the  master,  he  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  he  is  equally  disregarded  by  the  boys ;  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all 
their  endeavors  to  please,  they  are  generally  the  laughingstock  of  the  school. 
Every  trick  is  played  upon  the  usher ;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  dress,  or 
his  language,  is  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule ;  the  master  himself  now  and  then 
can*not  avoid  joining  in  the  laugh,  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
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ill  tisage,  seems  to  live  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the  family.  This  is  a  very 
proper  person,  is  it  not,  to  give  children  a  relish  for  learning?  They  must  es¬ 
teem  learning  very  much,  when  they  see  its  professors  used  with  such  cere¬ 
mony  1  If  the  usher  be  despised,  the  father  may  be  assured  his  child  will  never 
be  properly  instructed.* 

But  let  me  suppose,  that  there  are  some  schools  without  these  inconven¬ 
iences,— where  the  master  and  ushers  are  men  of  learning,  reputation,  and  as¬ 
siduity.  if  there  are  to  be  found  such,  they  can  not  be  prized  in  a  state  suffi¬ 
ciently.  A  boy  will  learn  more  true  wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than 
by  a  private  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from  their  equals, 
youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  the  little  tricks  they  play  each  other, 
the  punishment  that  frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just  picture  of  the 
great  world,  and  all  the  wgys  of  men  are  practiced  in  a  public  school  in  minia¬ 
ture.  It  is  true,  a  child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a  school, 
but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy,  than  be  first  taught  them  when  a 
man,  for  their  novelty  then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education  boys  early  learn  temperance ;  and  if  the  parents  and 
friends  would  give  them  less  money  upon  their  usual  visits,  it  would^  be  much 
to  their  advantage,  since  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  a  great  part  of  their  disor¬ 
ders  arise  from  surfeit, — plus  occidit  gula  quam  gladius.  And  now  I  am  come 
to  the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Locke  and 
some  otiiers  have  advised,  that  children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fatigue,  and 
hardship,  from  their  youth ;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but  an  indifferent  physician. 
Habit,  I  grant,  has  great  influence  over  our  constitutions,  but  we  have  not  pre¬ 
cise  ideas  upon  this  subject. 

We  know  that,  among  savages,  and  even  among  our  peasants,  there  are  found 
children  born  with  such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swimming,  en¬ 
dure  cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of  sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree ;  that  when 
they  happen  to  fall  sick,  they  are  cured,  without  the  help  of  medicine,  by  nature 
alone.  Such  examples  are  adduced,  to  persuade  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of 
education,  and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same  fatigues.  But 
had  these  gentlemen  considered,  first,  that  those  savages  and  peasants  are  gen¬ 
erally  not  so  longlived  as  they  who  have  led  a  more  indolent  life ;  secondly, 
that  the  more  laborious  the  life  is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country :  had  they 
considered,  that  what  physicians  call  the  stamina  Ditce,  by  fatigue  and  labor  be¬ 
come  rigid,  and  thus  anticipate  old  age;  that  the  number  who  survive  those 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in  the  experiment :  had  these 
things  been  properly  considered,  they  would  not  have  thus  extolled  an  educa¬ 
tion  begun  in  fatigue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Great,  willing  to  inure  the 
children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of  hardship,  ordered  that  they  should  drink 
only  sea  water,  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the  experiment. 

But  while  I  would  exclude  all  unnecessary  labors,  yet  still  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  temperance  in  the  highest  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  sea¬ 
soning,  nothing  given  children  to  force  an  appetite,  as  little  sugared  or  salted 
provisions  as  possible,  though  never  so  pleasing;  but  milk,  morning  and  night, 
should  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make  them  more  healthy  than 
any  of  those  slops  that  are  usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding  school ; 

♦  The  author’s  remarks  upon  this  subject  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  that  he  him’ 
self  knew  by  experience  the  duties  and  annoyances  of  such  a  situation.  Bohn. 
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besides,  it  corrects  any  consumptive  habits,  not  unfrequently  found  amongst 
the  children  of  city  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so  the  first  greatest  lesson  that 
should  be  taught  them  is,  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  alone,  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  true, 
lectures  continually  repeated  upon  this  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  misers ;  but  it  were  well  had 
we  more  misers  than  we ‘have  among  us.  I  know  few  characters -more  useful 
in  society ;  for  a  man’s  having  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  money  lying  useless 
by  him  no  way  injures  the  commonwealth;  since,  should  every  miser  now  ex¬ 
haust  his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty,  but  it  would  not  increase 
the  commodities  or  pleasures  of  life ;  they  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at 
present :  it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or  not,  if  they  be 
only  frugal,  laborious,  and  fill  the  station  they  have  chosen.  If  they  deny 
themselves  the  necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their  folly. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young  men  of  spirit,  who  go 
through  a  variety  of  adventures,  and,  at  last,  conclude  a  life  of  dissipation, 
folly,  and  extravagance,  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should  be  some  men 
of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that  might  equally  interest  the  passions  of 
our  youth ;  where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted  allurements 
when  young,  and  how  he,  at  last,  became  lord  mayor — how  he  was  married  to 
a  lady  of  great  sense,  fortune,  and  beauty;  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible,  the  old 
story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left  out,  might  be  more  serviceable  to  the 
tender  mind  than  either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred  others, 
where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the  hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were 
our  schoolmasters,  if  any  of  them  had  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a  work, 
thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  serviceable  to  their  pupils,  than  all  the 
grammars  and  dictionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts,  from  which  they  would  after¬ 
wards  draw  the  greatest  advantages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never 
exposed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
parts  of  learning  which  pretend  to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the 
ancients  complains,  that  as  soon  as  young  men  have  left  school,  and  are  obliged 
to  converse  in  the  world,  they  fancy  themselves  transported  into  a  new  region : 
“J7/!  cum  in  forum  venerini  exiGtiment  se  in  aliam  terrarum  orhem  delatosy  We 
should  early,  therefore,  instruct  them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  of  knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting  for  the  causes.  But 
instead  of  that,  when  boys  begin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  have  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which  are  proposed  'for  their 
instruction ;  they  have  never  before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequently 
have  no  curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  philosophy,  therefore,  be 
made  their  pastime  in  school,  by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  their 
amusement. 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would  be  ample  field  both  for 
instruction  and  amusement:  the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experiments  upon  the  rarefaction  and  weight 
of  the  air,  and  those  upon  elastic  bodies,  might  employ  their  idle  hours,  and 
none  should  be  called  from  play  to  see  such  experiments  but  such  as  thought 
proper.  At  first,  then,  it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments,  and  the  effects 
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of  their  combination,  were  only  shown ;  the  causes  should  be  deferred  to  a  ma- 
turer  age,  or  to  those  times  when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  spectator ;  when  he  is 
tired  with  wondering  at  all  the  novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he 
desire  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create  those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  philosophy,  I  would  extend  to 
every  other  science  whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the  facts 
as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until  they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous 
of  knowing  them.  A  mind  thus  leaving  school  stored  with  all  the  simple  ex¬ 
periences  of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in  the  world  for  the  college  course ; 
and  though  such  a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative,  as  those  who 
had  learned  the  real  principles  and  causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would 
make  a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion  for  letters,  than 
he  who  was  early  burdened  with  the  disagreeable  institution  of  effect  and  cause. 

In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before  them  as  miglit  catch  the 
imagination :  instead  of  this,  they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memories  are  burdened  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disgusting  names,  that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  best  histo¬ 
rians,  who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of  wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoided :  a  boy,  who  happens  to 
say  a  sprightly  thing,  is  generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  happens  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  coxcomb  sometimes  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a  wit  at  fourteen, 
and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty.  Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  there¬ 
fore  be  driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going  to  add,  that  the 
mother  herself  should  stifle  her  pleasure  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  hap¬ 
pens  to  say  a  good  or  smart  thing.  Those  modest  lubberly  boys  who  seem  to 
want  spirit,  generally  go  through  their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves, 
and  more  satisfaction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has  of  late  a  gentleman  appeared,  who  thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  es¬ 
sential  to  a  perfect  education.*  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often  without 
pleasing  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed  by  such  institutions.  Convincing  elo¬ 
quence,  however,  is  infinitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor  than  the  most 
florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man 
who  is  thoroughly  convinced  himself,  who  understands  his  subject,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence  opposition,  than  he  who  studies 
the  force  of  his  periods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds  are  des¬ 
titute  of  conviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  fault  of  the  orators  at  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
when  they  had  been  long  instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
harmonious,  as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as  spoken.  What  a  ridiculous 
figure  must  one  of  these  gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weighing 
words,  when  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his  client !  Two  architects  were 
once  candidates  for  the  building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens :  the  first  harangued 
the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  the  temple  should  be  built ;  the  other,  who  got  up  to 
speak  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother  had  spoken  he  could  do ; 
and  thus  he  at  once  gained  his  cause. 

*  Probably  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  who  about  this  time  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  elo¬ 
cution.— HoAn. 
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To  teach  men  to  be  orators,  is  little  less  than  to  teach  them  to  be  poets;  and 
for  my  part,  I  should  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  child,  to  wish  him  a  manor 
only  in  a  bookseller’s  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to  run  into,  is  to  make  children 
learn  all  things, — the  languages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and  paint¬ 
ing.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  talker  in  all,  but  a  master  in  none.  He 
thus  acquires  a  superficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and  only  shows  his  ignor¬ 
ance  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skill. 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method  or  connection,  so  the  reader  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the  present 
method  of  teaching  the  learned  languages,  which  is  commonly  by  literal  trans¬ 
lations.  I  would  ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether  those 
parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  found  the  greatest  difficulties  would  not  bo 
most  strongly  remembered  ?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allusion,  gallop 
through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the  assistance  of  a  translation,  can  have  but  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language.  It  is  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language  is  learned ;  but  a  literal  translation, 
on  the  opposite  page,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all.  The  boy  will 
not  be  at  the  fatigue  of  remembering,  when  his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  by 
a  glance  of  the  eye ;  whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dictionary, 
the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember,  in  order  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  look¬ 
ing  out  for  it  for  the  future. 

To  continue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  though  no  schoolmaster,  of  all  the 
various  grammars  now  taught  in  schools  about  town,  I  would  recommend  only 
the  old  common  one ;  I  have  forgot  whether  Lilly’s,  or  an  emendation  of  him. 
The  others  maybe  improvements;  but  such  improvements  seem  to  me  only 
mere  grammatical  niceties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner,  but  perhaps  loading 
him  with  trifling  subtleties,  which  at  a  proper  age  he  must  be  at  some  pains  to 
forget. 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the  learning  of  the  languages 
agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  rudiments  of  every  language,  therefore,  must  be  given  as  a  task, 
not  as  an  amusement.  Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves ;  and  I  know  no  passion  capable  of  conquer¬ 
ing  a  child’s  natural  laziness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me ;  nor  is 
there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  disagreeable  truth,  than  the 
proverb  in  verse,  too  well  known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  very 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who  never  use  the  rod,  and  con¬ 
sequently  are  thought  the  properest  instructors  for  their  children ;  but  though 
tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet  there  is  too  often  the  truest 
tenderness  in  well-timed  correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should  be  banished  on  this  ter¬ 
rible  occasion ;  but,  I  know  not  how,  there  is  a  frailty  attending  human  nature, 
that  few  masters  are  able  to  keep  their  temper  whilst  they  correct.  I  knew 
a*  good-natured  man,  who  was  sensible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect, 
and  consequently  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  prevent  his  pas¬ 
sions  from  being  engaged,  yet  at  the  same  time  administer  justice  with  impar¬ 
tiality.  Whenever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a  fault,  he  summoned  a  jury  of 
his  peers, — I  mean  of  the  boys  of  his  own  or  the  next  classes  to  him ;  his  ac- 
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cusers  stood  forth;  he  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  in  his  own  defense,  and  one  or 
two  more  had  a  liberty  of  pleading  against  him:  when  found  guilty  by  the 
panel,  he  was  consigned  to  the  footman  who  attended  in  the  house,  who  had 
previous  orders  to  punish,  but  with  lenity.  By  this  means  the  master  took  off 
the  odium  of  punishment  from  himself;  and  the  footman,  between  whom  and 
the  boys  there  could  not  be  even  the  slightest  intimacy,  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  as  to  be  shunned  by  every  boy  in  the  school. 

And  now  I  have  gone  tlius  far,  perliaps  you  will  think  me  some  pedagogue, 
willing,  by  a  well-timed  puff,  to  increase  the  reputation  of  his  own  school ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  The  regard  I  have  for  soeietj'’,  for  those  tender  minds 
%vho  are  the  objects  of  the  present  essay,  is  the  only  motive  I  have  for  offering 
those  thoughts,  calculated  not  to  surprise  by  tlieir  novelty,  or  the  elegance  of 
composition,  but  merely  to  remedy  some  defects  which  have  crept  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  school  education. 

[To  the  foregoing  "  E^ssay  on  Education^''  we  add  a  few  detached  thoughts  se¬ 
lected  from  other  publications  and  letters  by  the  same  author.] 

HOME  EDUCATION.  ROMANCE  READING.  FRUGALITY. 

The  reasons  you  have  given  me  for  breeding  up  your  son  a  scholar  are  judi¬ 
cious  and  convincing;  I  should,  however,  be  glad  to  know  for  what  particular 
profession  he  is  designed.  If  he  be  assiduous,  and  divested  of  strong  ^lasvsions, 
,(for  passions  in  youth  always  lead  to  pleasure,)  he  may  do  very  well  in  your 
college ;  for,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  industrious  poor  have  good  encourage¬ 
ment  there,  perhaps  better  than  in  any  other  in  Eui’ope.  But,  if  he  has  ambi¬ 
tion,  strong  passions,  and  an  exquisite  sensibility  of  contempt,  do  not  send  him 
there,  unless  you  have  no  other  trade  for  him  except  your  own.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  how  much  may  be  done  by  a  proper  education  at  home.  A 
boy,  for  instance,  who  understands  perfectly  well  Latin,  French,  Arithmetic, 
and  the  j^rinciples  of  the  civil  law,  and  can  write  a  fine  hand,  has  an  education 
that  may  qualify  him  for  any  undertaking.  And  these  parts  of  learning  should 
be  carefully  inculcated,  let  him  be  designed  for  whatever  calling  he  will.  Above 
all  things,  let  him  never  touch  a  romance  or  novel;  those  paint  beauty  in  colors 
more  charming  than  nature,  and  describe  happiness  that  man  never  tastes. 
How  delusive,  how  destructive,  are  those  pictures  of  consummate  bliss !  They 
teach  the  j'^outhful  mind  to  sigh  after  beauty  and  happiness  which  never  ex¬ 
isted  ;  to  despise  the  little  good  which  fortune  has  mixed  in  our  cup,  by  expect¬ 
ing  more  than  she  ever  gave;  and  in  general,  take  the  word  of  a  man  who  has 
seen  the  world,  and  has  studied  human  nature  more  by  experience  than  pre¬ 
cept — take  my  word  for  it,  I  say,  that  books  teach  us  very  little  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  merit  in  a  state  of  poverty  would  only  servo  to  make  the  possessor 
ridiculous;  may  distress,  but  can  not  relieve  him.  Frugality,  and  even  avarice, 
in  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  are  true  ambition.  These  afford  the  only  ladder 
for  the  poor  to  rise  to  preferment.  Teach,  then,  my  dear  Sir,  to  your  son  thrift 
and  economy.  Let  his  poor  wandering  uncle’s  example  be  placed  before  his  eyes. 
I  had  learned  from  books  to  be  disinterested  and  generous,  before  I  was  taught 
from  experience  the  necessity  of  being  prudent.  I  had  contracted  the  habits 
and  notions  of  a  philosopher,  while  I  was  exposing  myself  to  the  insidious 
approaches  of  cunning;  and  often  by  being,  even  with  my  narrow  finances, 
cliaritable  to  excess,  I  forgot  the  rules  of  justice,  and  placed  myself  in  the  very 
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situation  of  the  wretch  who  thanked  me  for  my  bounty.  When  I  am  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  world,  tell  him  this,  and  perhaps  he  may  improve  from  my 
example. — Letter  to  Rev.  Henry  Goldsmith.  It 59. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

In  the  various  objects  of  knowledge,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  study  under  my  care,  as  well  as  those  which  you  have  acquired  under  the 
various  teachers  who  have  hitherto  instructed  you,  the  most  material  branch 
of  information  which  it  imports  a  human  being  to  know,  has  been  entirely  over¬ 
looked, — I  mean  the  knowledge  of  yourself.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few  per¬ 
sons  who  possess  at  once  the  capability  and  the  disposition  to  give  you  this  in¬ 
struction.  Your  parents,  who  alone  are  perhaps  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
you  for  the  purpose,  are  usually  disqualified  for  the  task,  by  the  very  affection 
and  partiality  which  would  prompt  them  to  undertake  it.  Your  masters,  Avho 
probably  labor  under  no  such  prejudices,  have  seldom  either  sufficient  opportu¬ 
nities  of  knowing  your  character,  or  are  so  much  interested  in  your  welfare,  as 
to  undertake  an  employment  so  unpleasant  and  laborious.  You  are,  as  yet,  too 
young  and  inexperienced  to  perform  this  important  office  for  yourself,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  sensible  of  its  very  great  consequence  to  your  happiness.  The 
ardent  hopes  and  the  extreme  vanity  natural  to  early  youth,  blind  you  at  once 
to  every  thing  within  and  every  thing  without,  and  make  3'ou  see  both  yourself 
and  the  w'orld  in  false  colors.  This  illusion,  it  is  true,  will  gradually  wear  away 
as  your  reason  matures,  and  your  experience  increases;  but  the  question  is,  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  Evidently  there  is  no  plan  for  you  to  adopt  but  to 
make  use  of  the  reason  and  experience  of  those  who  are  qualified  to  direct  jmu. 

Of  this,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  both  from  my  own  experience,  and  from 
the  opinions  of  all  those  whose  opinions  deserve  to  be  valued,  that  if  you  aim 
at  any  sort  of  eminence  or  respectability  in  the  ej-es  of  the  world,  or  in  those 
of  your  friends;  if  you  have  any  ambition  to  be  distinguished  in  your  future 
eareer  for  your  virtues,  or  talents,  or  accomplishments,  this  self-knowledge  of 
which  I  am  speaking  is  above  all  things  requisite.  Tor  how  is  your  moral  char¬ 
acter  to  be  improved,  unless  3mu  know  what  are  the  virtues  and  vices  Avhich 
your  natural  disposition  is  calculated  to  foster,  and  what  are  the  passions  which 
are  most  apt  to  govern  you  ?  How  are  you  to  attain  eminence  in  any  talent  or 
pursuit,  unless  you  know  in  what  particular  way  your  powers  of  mind  best 
capacitate  you  for  excelling  ?  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  in  this  letter,  to 
offer  you  a  few  hints  on  this  most  important  subject. 

When  you  come  to  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  to  study  the  different 
characters  of  men,  you  will  find  that  the  happiness  of  any  individual  depends 
not,  as  you  would  suppose,  on  the  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation,  but  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind.  If  you  are  able  to  secure  tran¬ 
quillity  within,  you  will  not  be  much  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  without.  The 
great  art  of  doing  this  consists  in  a  proper  government  of  the  passions — in  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  no  propensity  is  suffered  to  acquire  so  much  power  over  your 
mind  as  to  be  the  cause  of  immoderate  uneasiness,  either  to  3'ourself  or  others. 
I  insist  particularly  on  this  point,  my  dear  young  friend,  because,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  deceived,  you  are  yourself  very  much  disposed  by  nature  to  two  pas¬ 
sions,  the  most  tormenting  to  the  possessor,  and  the  most  offensive  to  others, 
of  any  which  afflict  the  human  race, — mean  pride  and  anger.  Indeed,  those 
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two  dispositions  seem  to  be  naturally  connected  with  each  other;  for  you  have 
probably  remarked,  that  most  proud  men  are  addicted  to  anger,  and  that  most 
passionate  men  are  also  proud  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  can  confidently  assure 
jmu,  that  if  an  attempt  is  not  made  to  subdue  those  uneasy  propensities  now 
when  your  temper  is  flexible,  and  your  mind  easy  of  impression,  they  will  most 
infallibly  prove  the  bane  and  torment  of  your  whole  life.  They  will  not  only 
destroy  all  possibility  of  your  enjoying  any  happiness  yourself,  but  they  will 
produce  the  same  eftbct  on  those  about  you;  and  by  that  means  jmu  will  de- 
priv'e  yourself  both  of  the  respect  of  others,  and  the  approbation  of  your  own 
heart, — the  only  two  sources  fi-om  which  can  be  derived  any  substantial  com¬ 
fort,  or  real  enjoyment. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  certain  principle  in  morals,  that  all  the  bad  passions,  but 
especially  those  of  which  we  are  speaking,  defeat,  in  all  cases,  their  own  pur¬ 
poses, — a  position  which  appears  quite  evident,  on  the  slightest  examination. 
For  what  is  the  object  which  the  proud  man  has  constantly  in  view?  Is  it  not 
to  gain  distinction,  and  respect,  and  consideration  among  mankind?  Now,  it 
is  unfortunately  the  nature  of  pride  to  aim  at  this  distinction,  not  by  striving 
to  acquire  such  virtues  and  talents  as  would  really  entitle  him  to  it,  but  by 
laboring  to  exalt  himself  above  his  equals  by  little  and  degrading  methods;  by 
endeavoring,  for  example,  to  outvie  them  in  dress,  or  show,  or  expense,  or  by 
afiecting  to  look  down,  with  haughty  superciliousness,  on  such  as  are  inferior 
to  himself  only  by  some  accidental  advantages  for  which  he  is  no  way  indebted 
to  his  own  merit.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  all  mankind  declare  war 
against  him;  his  inferiors,  whom  he  affects  to  despise,  will  hate  him,  and  conse¬ 
quently  will  exert  themselves  to  injure  and  depress  him;  and  his  superiors, 
whom  he  attempts  to  imitate,  will  ridicule  his  absurd  and  unavailing  efforts  to 
invade  what  they  consider  as  their  own  peculiar  province. 

If  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  a  proud  man  defeats  his  own  purposes,  the 
Siime  may,  with  equal  certainty,  be  affirmed  of  a  man  who  gives  waj’"  to  vio¬ 
lence  of  temper.  Ilis  angry  invectives,  Iiis  illiberal  abuse,  and  his  insulting 
language,  produce  very  little  effect  on  those  who  hear  him,  and  who,  perhaps, 
only  smile  at  his  infirmities;  but  who  can  describe  the  intolerable  pangs  of  vex¬ 
ation,  rage,  and  remorse,  by  which  the  heart  of  a  passionate  man  is  succes- 
sively  ravaged  ?  Alas  I  it  is  himself  alone  for  whom  the  storm  is  pent  up,  who 
is  torn  by  its  violence,  and  not  those  against  whom  its  fury  is  meant  to  bo 
directed- — Letter  to  a  Pupil 

FOREIGN  TRAVEL  AND  RESIDENCE  AT  A  UNIVERSITY. 

We  seem  divided,  whether  an  education  formed  by  traveling  or  by  a  seden¬ 
tary  life  be  preferable.  We  see  more  of  the  world  by  travel,  but  more  of  hu¬ 
man  nature  by  remaining  at  home ;  as  in  an  infirmary,  the  student,  who  only 
attends  to  the  disorders  of  a  few  patients,  is  more  likely  to  understand  his  pro* 
fession,  than  he  who  indiscriminately  examines  them  all. 

A  youth  just  landed  at  the  Brille  resembles  a  clown  at  a  puppet  show ;  car¬ 
ries  his  amazement  from  one  miracle  to  another ;  from  this  cabinet  of  curiosi¬ 
ties  to  that  collection  of  pictures:  but  wondering  is  not  the  way  to  grow  wise. 

Whatever  resolutions  we  set  ourselves  not  to  keep  company  with  our  coun¬ 
trymen  abroad,  we  shall  find  them  broken  when  once  we  leave  home.  Among 
strangers  we  consider  ourselves  as  in  a  solitude,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  desire 
society. 
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There  is  more  knowledge  to  be  acquired  from  one  page  of  the  volume  of  man¬ 
kind,  if  the  scholar  only  knows  how  to  read,  than  in  volumes  of  antiquity. 
We  grow  learned,  not  wise,  by  too  long  continuance  at  college. 

This  points  out  the  time  in  which  we  should  leave  the  university.  Perhaps 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  at  our  universities  the  first  degree  is  generally 
taken,  is  the  proper  period.  ' 

The  universities  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Those  upon 
the  old  scholastic  establishment,  where  the  pupils  are  immured,  talk  nothing 
out  Latin,  and  support  every  day  syllogistical  disputations  in  school  philosophy. 
Would  not  one  be  apt  to  iniagine  this  was  the  proper  education  to  make  a  man 
a  fool?  Such  are  the  universities  of  Prague,  Louvain,  and  Padua.  The  second 
is,  where  the  pupils  are  under  few*  restrictions,  where  all  scholastic  jargon  is 
banished,  wl>ere  they  take  a  degree  when  they  think  proper,  and  live  not  in  the 
college,  but  the  city.  Such  are  Edinburgh,  Leyden,  Gottingen,  Geneva.  The 
third  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  former,  where  the  pupils  are  restrained,  but  not 
confined ;  where  many,  though  not  all,  the  absurdities  of  scholastic  philosophy 
are  suppressed,  and  where  the  first  degree  is  taken  after  four  years’  matricu¬ 
lation.  Such  are  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin. 

As  for  the  first  class,  their  absurdities  are  too  apparent  to  admit  of  a  paral¬ 
lel.  It  is  disputed  wdiich  of  the  two  last  are  more  conducive  to  national  im¬ 
provement. 

Skill  in  the  professions  is  acquired  more  by  practice  than  study ;  tw*o  or  three 
years  may  be  sufficient  for  learning  their  rudiments.  The  universities  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  &c.,  grant  a  license  for  practicing  them  when  the  student  thinks  proper, 
which  our  universities  refuse  till  after  a  residence  of  several  years. 

The  dignity  of  the  professions  may  be  supported  by  this  dilatory  proceeding; 
but  many  men  of  learning  are  thus  too  long  excluded  from  the  lucrative  advan¬ 
tages,  which  superior  skill  has  a  right  to  expect. 

Those  universities  must  certainly  be  most  frequented,  which  promise  to  give 
in  two  years,  the  advantages  which  others  will  not  under  twelve. 

The  man  who  has  studied  a  profession  for  three  years,  and  practiced  it  for 
nine  more,  will  certainly  know  more  of  his  business  than  he  who  has  only 
studied  it  for  tw^elve. 

The  universities  of  Edinburgh,  &c.,  must  certainly  be  most  proper  for  the 
study  of  tlrose  professions  in  which  men  choose  to  turn  their  learning  to  profit 
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as  soon  as  possible. 

The  universities  of  Oxford,  &c.,  are  improper  for  this,  since  they  keep  the 
student  from  the  world,  which,  after  a  certain  time,  is  the  only  true  school  of 
improvement. 

When  a  degree  in  the  professions  can  be  taken  only  by  men  of  independent 
fortunes,  the  number  of  candidates  in  learning  is  lessened,  and,  consequently, 
the  advancement  of  learning  retarded. 

This  slowness  of  conferring  degrees  is  a  remnant  of  scholastic  barbarity. 
Paris,  Louvain,  and  those  universities  which  still  retain  their  ancient  institu¬ 
tions,  confer  the  doctor’s  degree  slower  even  than  we. 

The  statutes  of  every  university  should  be  considered  as  adapted  to  the  laws 
of  its  respective  government.  Those  should  alter  as  these  happen  to  fluctuate. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arts,  (as  they  are  called  in  colleges,)  is  perhaps  lay¬ 
ing  too  laborious  a  foundation.  Entering  a  profession  without  any  previous 
acquisitions  of  this  kind,  is  building  too  bold  a  superstructure. 
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Countries  wear  very  different  appearances  to  travelers  of  different  circum¬ 
stances.  A  man  who  is  whirled  through  Europe  in  a  post-chaise,  and  tho 
pilgrim  who  walks  the  grand  tour  on  foot,  will  form  very  different  conclu¬ 
sions.* 

To  see  Europe  with  advantage,  a  man  should  appear  in  various  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  fortune.;  but  the  experiment  would  be  too  dangerous  for  young  men. 

There  are  many  things  relative  to  other  countries  which  can  be  learned  to 
more  advantage  at  home ;  their  laws  and  policies  are  among  the  number. 

The  greatest  advantages  which  result  to  youth  from  travel,  are  an  easy  ad¬ 
dress,  the  shaking  off  national  prejudices,  and  the  finding  nothing  ridiculous  in 
national  peculiarities. 

The  time  spent  in  these  acquisitions  could  have  been  more  usefully  employed 
at  home.  An  education  in  a  college  seems  therefore  preferable. — Preserd  state 
ej  Polite  Learning,  It 59. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  UNIVERSITIES. 

TVe  attribute  to  universities  either  too  much  or  too  little.  Some  assert  that 
the}''  are  the  only  proper  places  to  advance  learning;  while  others  deny  even 
their  utility  in  forming  an  education.  Both  are  erroneous. 

Learning  is  most  advanced  in  populous  cities,  where  chance  often  conspires 
with  industry  to  promote  it;  where  the  members  of  this  large  university,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  catch  manners  as  they  rise;  study  life,  not  logic,  and  have  the 
world  for  correspondents. 

The  greatest  number  of  universities  have  ever  been  founded  in  times  of  the 
greatest  ignoranca 

New  improvements  in  learning  are  seldom  adopted  in  colleges  until  admitted 
everywhere  elsa  And  this  is  right;  we  should  always  be  cautious  of  teaching 
tlie  rising  generation  uncertainties  for  truth.  Thus,  though  the  professors  in 
universities  have  been  too  frequently  found  to  oppose  the  advancement  of  learn¬ 
ing,  yet,  when  once  established,  they  are  the  properest  persons  to  diffuse  it. 

*  In  the  first  edition  our  author  added,  Hand  inexperlus  loqttor  ;  for  he  traveled  through 
France,  &c.,  on  foot.  In  his  sketch  of  Baron  Ilolberg,  he  gives  an  example  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  may  be  derived  by  even  a  poor  student  from  foreign  travel. 

“  This  was.  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  that  has  done  honor  to  the 
present  century.  Ilis  being  the  son  of  a  private  sentinel  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of  his  am¬ 
bition,  for  he  learned  to  read,  though  without  a  master.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  being 
left  entirely  destitute,  he  was  involved  in  all  that  distress  which  is  common  among  the  poor, 
and  of  which  the  great  have  scarcely  any  idea.  However,  though  only  a  boy  of  nine  years 
old,  he  still  persisted  in  j)ursuing  his  studies,  traveled  about  from  school  to  school,  and  beg¬ 
ged  his  learning  and  his  bread.  When  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  instead  of  applying  himself 
to  any  of  the  lower  occupations,  which  seem  best  adapted  to  such  circumstances,  he  was 
resolved  to  travel  for  improvement  from  Norway,  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  Copenhagen,  the 
capital  city  of  Denmark.  He  lived  there  by  teaching  French,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  no 
opportunity  of  improvement  that  his  scanty  funds  could  permit.  But  his  ambition  w,as  not 
to  be  restrained,  or  his  thirst  of  knowledge  satisfied,  until  he  had  seen  the  world.  Without 
money,  recommendations,  or  friends,  he  undertook  to  set  out  ujwn  his  travels,  and  make  the 
tour  of  Europe  on  foot.  A  good  voice,  and  a  trifling  skill  in  music,  were  the  only  finances 
he  had  to  support  an  nndertaking  so  extensive  ;  so  he  traveled  by  day,  and  at  night  sung  at 
the  doors  of  peasants’  houses  to  get  himself^  lodging.  In  this  manner,  while  yet  very  young, 
Holberg  passed  through  France,  Germany,  and  Holland  ;  and.  coming  over  to  England,  took 
up  his  residence  for  two  years  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  Here  he  subsisted  by  teaching 
French  and  music,  and  wrote  his  universal  history,  his  earliest,  but  worst  performance. 
Furnished  with  all  the  learning  of  Europe,  he  at  last  thought  proper  to  return  to  Copenha¬ 
gen,  where  his  ingenious  productions  quickly  gained  him  that  favor  he  deserved.” 
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Teaching  by  lecture,  as  at  Edinburgh,  may  make  men  scholars,  if  they 
think  proper;  but  instructing  by  examination,  as  at  Oxford,  will  make  them  so 
often  against  their  inclination. 

Edinburgh  only  disposes  the  student  to  receive  learning ;  Oxford  often  makes 
him  actually  learned. 

In  a  word,  were  I  poor,  I  should  send  my  son  to  Leyden  or  Edinburgln 
though  the  annual  expense  in  each,  particularly  in  the  first,  is  very  great. 
Were  I  rich,  I  would  send  him  to  one  of  our  own  universities.  By  an  educa¬ 
tion  received  in  the  first,  he  has  the  best  likelihood  of  living;  by  that  received 
in  the  latter,  he  has  the  best  chance  of  becoming  groat. 

We  have  of  late  heard  much  of  the  necessity  of  studying  oratory.  Yespa- 
sian  was  the  first  who  paid  professors  of  rhetoric  for  publicly  instructing  youth 
at  Eome.  However,  those  pedants  never  made  an  orator. 

The  best  orations  that  ever  were  spoken  were  pronounced  in  the  parliaments 
of  King  Charles  the  First.  These  men  never  studied  the  rules  of  oratory. 

Mathematics  are,  perhaps,  too  much  studied  at  our  universities.  This  seems 
a  science  to  which  the  meanest  intellects  are  equal.*  I  forget  who  it  is  that 
says,  “All  men  might  understand  mathematics,  if  they  would.” 

The  most  methodical  manner  of  lecturing,  whether  on  morals  or  nature,  is, 
first  rationally  to  explain,  and  then  produce  the  experiment.  The  most  in¬ 
structive  method  is  to  show  the  experiment  first ;  curiosity  is  then  excited,  and 
attention  awakened  to  every  subsequent  deduction.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that 
in  a  well  formed  education,  a  course  of  history  should  ever  precede  a  course  of 
ethics. 

The  sons  of  our  nobility  are  permitted  to  enjoy  greater  liberties  in  our  uni¬ 
versities  than  those  of  private  men.  I  should  blush  to  ask  the  men  of  learning 
and  virtue  who  preside  in  our  seminaries,  the  reason  of  such  a  prejudicial  dis¬ 
tinction.  Our  youth  should  there  be  inspired  with  a  love  of  philosophy ;  and 
the  first  maxim  among  philosophers  is,  that  merit  only  makes  distinction. 

Whence  has  proceeded  the  vain  magnificence  of  expensive  architecture  in 
our  colleges?  Is  it  that  men  sUidy  to  more  advantage  in  a  palace  than  in  a 
cell  ?  One  single  performance  of  taste  or  genius  confers  more  real  honors  on 
its  parent  university,  than  all  the  labors  of  the  ch’sel. 

Surely  pride  itself  has  dictated  to  the  fellows  of  our  colleges  the  absurd  pas¬ 
sion  of  being  attended  at  meals,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  by  those  poor 
men  who,  willing  to  be  scholars,  come  in  upon  sqrae  charitable  foundation.  It 
implies  a  contradiction,  for  men  to  be  at  once  learning  the  liberal  arts,  and  at 
the  same  time  treated  as  slaves;  at  once  studying  freedom,  and  practicing 
servitude. 

*  This  is  partly  true,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  is  implied  in  our  author’s  general  asser¬ 
tion.  The  elements  of  the  science  may  certainly  be  acquired  without  any  extraordinary 
share  of  intellect ;  but  surely  distinguished  proficiency  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics 
implies  something  more  than  the  industrious  efforts  of  the  “meanest  intellects.”  Gold¬ 
smith  himself  was  a  very  indifferent  mathematician  ;  and  this  will  perhaps  account  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  his  attempt  to  underrate  the  importance  of  the  science,  and  his  wish  to  consider 
its  acquisition  as  the  despicable  triumph  of  ploddilTg  mediocrity.— JBo/m. 

For  a  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  claims  of  mathematics  in  a  course  of  liberal  studies, 
see  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Miscellanies. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  EDUCATION  AND  CONDUCT, 

Gathered  from  his  Conversations  reported  by  Boswell. 


OPINION  ON  HIS  OWN  EDUCATION. 

Johnson  himself  began,  to  learn  Latin  with  Mr.  Hawkins,  usher,  or  under¬ 
master  of  Litchfield  school,  “A  man  (said  he)  very  skillful  in  his  little  way.” — 
With  him  he  continued  two  years,  and  then  rose  to  be  under  the  care  of  Mr 
Hunter,  the  head-master,  who,  according  to  his  account,  “  was  very  severe,  and 
wrong-headedly  severe.  He  used  (said  he)  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did 
not  distinguish  between  ignorance  and  negligence ;  for  he  would  beat  a  boy 
equally  for  not  knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it.  He  would  ask  a 
boy  a  question ;  and  if  he  did  not  answer  him,  he  would  beat  him,  without  con 
sidering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  answer  it ;  for  in 
stance,  he  would  call  upon  a  boy  and  ask  him  in  Latin  for  a  candlestick,  which 
the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now,  Sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every 
question,  there  would  be  no  need  of  a  master  to  teach  him.” 

Johnson,  however,  was  very  sensible  how  much  he  owed  to  Mr.  Hunter 
Mr.  Langton  one  day  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin,  in  which  he  was  thought  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  man  of  his  time. 
He  said,  “  My  master  whipt  me  very  well.  Without  that,  Sir,  I  should  have 
done  nothing.”  He  also  told  Mr.  Langton,  that  while  Hunter  was  flogging  his 
boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  say,  “And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows.,”' 
Johnson,  upon  all  occasions,  expressed  his  approbation  of  enforcing  instiuction 
by  means  of  the  rod.  “  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  the  general  terror  of  all, 
t  o  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do  thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more 
esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  that  termi¬ 
nates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and 
there’s  an  end  on’t ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe¬ 
riority,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  hate  each  other.” 

INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

He  allowed  very  great  influence  to  education.  “I  do  not  deny  but  there  is 
some  original  difference  in  minds;  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  is 
formed  by  education.  We  may  instance  the  science  of  numbers,  which  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  attaining;  yet  we  find  a  prodigious  diffeience  in 
the  powers  of  different  men,  in  that  respect,  after  they  are  grown  up,  because 
their  minds  have  been  more  or  less  exercised  in  it ;  and  I  think  the  same  causo 
will  explain  the  difference  of  excellence  in  other  things,  gradations  admitting 
always  some  difference  in  the  first  principles.”' 
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SCHEME*  FOR  THE  CLASSES  OF  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

“  When  the  introduction,  or  formation  of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  perfectly  mas* 
tered,  let  them  learn 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  translate  out  of  the 
introduction,  that  by  this  means  they  may  learn  the  syntax.  Then  let  them 
proceed  to 

Erasmus,  with  an  English  translation,  by  the  same  author. 

The  second  class  learns  Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  Justin,  with  the 
translation.  ' 

N.  B.  The  first  class  gets  for  their  part  every  morning  the  rules  which  they 
have  learned  before,  and  in  the  afternoon  learns  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns 
and  verbs. 

.  They  are  examined  in  the  rules  which  they  have  learned  every  Thursday  and 
Saturday. 

The  second  class  does  the  same  whilst  they  are  in  Eutropius  |  afterwards  their 
part  is  in  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs,  and  in  the  rules  for  making  and  scan¬ 
ning  verses.  They  are  examined  as  the  first. 

The  third  class  learns  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  in  the  morning,  and  Caesar’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  in  the  afternoon. 

Practice  in  the  Latin  rules  till  they  are  perfect  in  them  ’  afterwards  in  Mr. 
Leed’s  Greek  Grammar.  Examined  as  before. 

Afterwards  they  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  'write 
themes  and  verses  and  to  learn  Greek ;  from  thence  passing  on  to  Horace,  &c., 
as  shall  seem  most  proper.” 

SCHEME  FOR  THE  STUDIES  OF  A  STUDENT  FITTING  FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

“I  know  not  well  what  books  to  direct  you  to,  because  you  have  not  in¬ 
formed  me  what  study  you  will  apply  yourself  to.  I  believe  it  will  be  most 
for  your  advantage  to  apply  yourself  wholly  to  the  languages,  till  you  go  to  the 
University.  Tlie  Greek  authors  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  read  are  these: 

Cebes. 

..Elian. 

Lucian  by  Leeds. 

Xenophon. 

Homer. 

Theocritus. 

Euripides. 

Thus  you  will  be  tolerably  skilled  in  all  the  dialects,  beginning  with  the  At¬ 
tic,  to  which  the  rest  must  be  referred. 

In  the  stud}’’  of  Latin,  it  is  proper  not  to  read  the  latter  authors,  till  you  are 
well  versed  in  those  of  the  purist  ages ;  as  Terence,  Tully,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Ne- 
pos,  Velleius  Paterculus,  Virgil,  Horace,  Phaedrus. 

The  greatest  and  most  necessary  task  still  remains,  to  attain  a  habit  of  ex¬ 
pression,  without  which  knowledge  is  of  little  use.  This  is  necessary  in  Latin, 
and  more  necessary  in  English ;  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  daily  imitation 
of  the  best  and  correctest  authors.” 

STUDY  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN. 

•‘Dr.  Johnson  and  I  one  day  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple  stairs,  and  set  out 

Croker  in  iiis  edition  of  Boswell’.s  JohnFon— characterizes  this  scheme  as  a  “Cruda 
Sketch,”  and  doubts  whether  it  contains  Dr.  .Johnson’s  mature  and  general  sentiments  on 
even  the  narrow  branch  of  education  to  which  it  refers. 


^  Attic. 

Ionic. 

Doric. 

Attic  and  Doric. 
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for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really  thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  an  essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  Johnson. 

“ Most  certainly,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not.  Nay,  sir,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  learning 
makes  upon  people  even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  much  connected  with  it.”  “And  yet  (said  Mr.  B.)  people  go  through 
the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  life  to  good  advantage,  with¬ 
out  learning.”  J,  “Why,  Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  can  not 
possibly  be  of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without  learning 
as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Argonauts,  who  were  the  first 
sailors.”  He  then  called  to  the  boy,  “  What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know 
about  the  Argonauts?”  “Sir,  (said  the  boy,)  I  would  give  what  I  have.” 
Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  the  answer,  and  we  gave  him  a  double  fare. 
The  Doctor  then  turning  to  Mr.  B.  said,  “  Sir,  a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  feeling  of  mankind ;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  debauched, 
will  be  willing  to  give  all  that  he  has  to  get  knowledge.” 

VALUE  OF  KNOWLEDGE  TO  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

To  Mr.  Langton  when  about  to  established  a  school  upon  his  estate,  it  had 
been  suggested,  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  people  less  indus¬ 
trious.  “  No,  sir,  (said  Johnson.)  While  learning  to  read  and  write  is  a  dis¬ 
tinction,  the  few  who  have  that  distinction  may  be  the  less  inclined  to  work ; 
but  when  everybody  learns  to  read  and  write,  it  is  no  longer  a  distinction.  A 
man  who  has  a  laced  waistcoat  is  too  fine  a  man  to  work ;  but  if  everybody 
had  laced  waistcoats,  we  should  have  people  working  in  laced  waistcoats. 
Tliere  are  no  people  whatever  more  industrious,  none  who  work  more  than  our 
manufacturers;  yet  they  have  all  learnt  to  read  and  write.  Sir,  you  must  not 
neglect  doing  a  thing  immediately  good,  from  fear  of  remote  evil,  from  fear  of 
its  being  abused.  A  man  who  has  candles  may  sit  up  too  late,  which  he  would 
not  do  if  he  had  not  candles ;  but  nobody  will  deny  that  the  art  of  making 
candles,  by  which  light  is  continued  to  us  beyond  the  time  that  the  sun  gives 
us  light,  is  a  valuable  art,  and  ought  to  be  preserved.” 

On  another  occasion  he  said,  “Where  there  is  no  education,  as  in  savage 
countries,  men  will  have  the  upper  hand  of  women.  Bodily  strength,  no  doubt 
contributes  to  this ;  but  it  would  be  so,  exclusive  of  that ;  for  it  is  mind  that 
always  governs.  When  it  comes  to  dry  understanding,  man  has  the  better.” 

Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  he  was  well  assured,  that  the  people  of  Otaheite 
who  have  the  bread  tree,  the  fruit  of  which  serves  them  for  bread,  laughed 
heartily  "when  they  were  informed  of  the  tedious  process  necessary  with  us  to 
have  broad; — plowing,  sowing,  harrowing,  reaping,  threshing,  grinding,  baking. 
•Johnson.  “Why,  sir,  all  ignorant  savages  will  laugh  when  they  are  told  of  the 
advantages  of  civilized  life.  Were  you  to  tell  men  who  live  without  houses, 
how  we  pile  brick  upon  brick,  and  rafter  upon  rafter,  and  that  after  a  house  is 
raised  to  a  certain  height,  a  man  tumbles  off"  a  scaffold,  and  breaks  his  neck,'  he 
would  laugh  heartily  at  our  folly  in  building;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  men 
are  better  without  houses.  No,  sir  (holding  up  a  slice  of  a  good  loaf)  that  is 
better  than  the  bread  tree.” 

Goldsmith  once  attempted  to  maintain,  perhaps  from  affectation  of  paradox, 
“  that  knowledge  was  not  desirable  on  its  own  account,  for  it  often  was  a  source 
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of  unhappiness.”  “  Why,  sir,  (said  Johnson)  that  knowledge  may  in  some  cases 
produce  unliappiness,  I  allow.  But  upon  the  whole,  knowledge,  per  se,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  object  which  every  man  would  wish  to  attain,  although  perhaps,  he 
may  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  it.  Much  might  be  done  if  a 
man  put  liis  whole  mind  to  a  particular  object.  By  doing  so,  Norton  made  him¬ 
self  the  great  lawyer  that  he  was  allowed  to  be.” 

He  one  day  observed,  “All  knowledge  is  of  itself  of  some  value.  There  is 
nothing  so  minute  or  inconsiderable,  that  I  would  not  rather  know  it  than  not. 
In  the  same  manner,  all  power  of  whatever  sort,  is  of  itself  desirable.  A  man 
would  not  submit  to  hem  a  ruffle  of  his  wife,  or  his  wife’s  maid ;  but  if  a  mere 
wish  CQuld  obtain  it,  he  would  rather  wish  to  be  able  to  hem  a  ruffle.” 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (the  great  boarding  schools)  and  private  tuition  at 

HOME  COMPARED. 

Of  education  at  the  Public  Schools,  Johnson  displayed  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  in  a  luminous  manner ;  but  his  arguments  preponderated  much 
in  favor  of  the  benefit  which  a  boy  of  good  parts  might  receive  at  one  of  them. 

“At  a  great  school  there  is  all  the  splendor  and  illumination  of  many  minds; 
the  radiance  of  all  is  centered  in  each,  or  at  least  is  reflected  upon  each.  But 
we  must  own  that  neither  a  dull  boy,  nor  an  idle  boy,  will  do  so  well  at  a  great 
school  as  at  a  private  one.  Por  at  a  great  school,  there  are  always  boys  enough 
to  do  easily,  who  are  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  school ;  and  after 
whipping  being  tried  to  no  purpose,  the  dull  or  idle  boys  are  left  at  the  end  of 
the  class,  having  the  appearance  of  going  through  the  course,  but  learning 
nothing  at  all. .  Such  boys  may  do  well  at  a  private  school,  w'here  constant 
attention  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  watched.  So  that  the  question  of  pub¬ 
lic  or  private  education  is  not  properly  a  general  one,  but  whether  one  or  the 
other  is  best  for  my  son.” 

At  another  time  he  said,  “  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools 
than  formerly,but  then  less  is  learned  there;  so  that  what  the  boys  get  at  one 
end  end  they  lose  at  the  other.”  Yet  more,  he  observed,  was  learned  in.  public 
than  in  private  schools,  from  emulation;  “there  is  the  collision  of  mind  with 
mind,  or  the  radiance  of  many  minds  pointing  to  one  center.” 

REFINEMENTS  AND  NOVELTIES  IN  EDUCATION. 

“  I  hate  by-roads  in  education.  Education  is  as  well  known,  and  has  long  been 
as  well  known,  as  ever  it  can  be.  Endeavoring  to  make  children  prematurely 
wise  is  useless  labor.  Suppose  they  have  more  knowledge  at  five  or  six  years 
than  other  children,  what  use  can  be  made  of  it  ?  It  will  be  lost  before  it  is 
wanted,  and  the  waste  of  so  much  time  and  labor  of  the  teacher  can  never  be 
repaid.  Too  much  is  expected  from  precocity,  and  too  little  performed.  Miss 

- was  an  instance  of  early  cultivation ;  but  in  what  did  it  terminate  ?  In 

marrying  a  little  Presbyterian  parson,  who  keeps  an  infant  boarding  school,  so 
that  all  her  employment  now  is, 

“To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.” 

She  tells  the  children,  ‘  this  is  a  cat,  and  that  is  a  dog  with  four  legs  and  a  tail ; 
see  there!  you  are  much  better  than  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  you  can  speak.’  I  am 
always  for  getting  a  boy  forward  in  his  learning ;  for  that  is  a  sure  good.  I 
would  let  him  at  first  read  any  English  book  which  happens  to  engage  his  at¬ 
tention  ;  because  you  have  done  a  great  deal  when  you  have  brought  him  to 
have  entertainment  from  a  book.  He’ll  get  better  books  afterward.” 
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Johnson  advised  Mr.  Boswell  not  to  refine  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

“  Life  will  not  bear  refinement ;  you  must  do  as  other  people  do.  Above  all 
accustom  your  children  constantl}'’  to  tell  the  truth ;  if  a  thing  happened  at  one 
window,  and  they,  when  relating  it,  say  that  it  happened  at  another,  do  not  let 
it  pass,  but  instantly  check  them ;  you  do  not  know  where  deviation  from  truth 
will  end.”  Boswell.  “  It  may  come  to  the  door :  and  when  once  an  account 
is  at  all  varied  in  one  circumstance,  it  may  by  degrees  be  varied  so  as  to  be  to¬ 
tally  different  from  what  really  happened.”  A  lady  in  the  company,  whose 
fancy  was  impatient  of  the  rein,  fidgeted  at  this,  and  ventured  to  say,  “Nay, 
this  is  too  much.  If  Mr.  Johnson  should  forbid  me  to  drink  tea  I  would  com¬ 
ply,  as  I  should  feel  the  restraint  only  twice  a  day ;  but  little  variations  in 
narrative  must  happen  a  thousand  times  a  day,  if  one  is  not  perpetually  watch¬ 
ing.  Johnson.  “Well,  Madam,  and  you  ought  to  be  perpetually  watching.  It 
is  more  from  carelessness  about  truth  than  from  intentional  lying  that  there  is 
so  much  falsehood  in  the  world.” 

Talking  of  instruction,  “  People  have  now-a-days  got  a  strange  opinion  that 
every  thing  should  be  taught  by  lectures.  Now  I  can  not  see  that  lectures  can 
do  so  much  good  as  reading  the  books  from  which  the  lectures  are  taken,  I 
know  nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures,  except  where  experiments 
are  to  be  shown.  You  may  teach  chemistry  by  lectures;  you  might  teach 
making  of  shoes  by  lectures!” 

“  Education  in  England  has  been  in  danger  of  being  hurt  by  two  of  its  great¬ 
est  men,  Milton  and  Locke.  Milton’s  plan  is  impracticable,  and  I  suppose  has 
never  been  tried ;  Locke’s  I  fancy,  has  been  tried  often  enough,  but'is  very  im¬ 
perfect;  it  gives  too  much  on  one  side,  and  too  little  on  the  other:  it  gives  too 
little  to  literature.” 

CORPORAL  PUNISIINENT  BY  THE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

The  master  of  a  public  school  at  Campbell-town,  in  Scotland,  had  been  sus¬ 
pended  from  his  office,  on  a  charge  against  him  of  having  used  immoderate  and 
cruel  correction.  Mr.  Boswell  was  engaged  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  master, 
and  consulted  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  subject,  who  made  the  following  observations: 
“  The  charge  is,  that  he  has  used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correction 
in  itself,  is  not  cruel;  children,  being  not  reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by 
fear.  To  impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  duties  of  those  who  have 
the  care  of  children.  ll;  is  the  duty  of  a  parent,  and  has  never  been  thought 
inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  the 
highest  exaltation  when  he  is  loco  parentis.  Yet,  as  good  things  become  evil 
by  excess,  correction,  by  being  immoderate,  may  become  cruel.  But  when  is 
correction  immoderate  ?  When  it  is  more  frequent  or  more  severe  than  is  re¬ 
quired  ad  monendum  et  docendum,  for  reformation  and  instruction.  No  severity 
is  cruel  which  obstinacy  makes  necessary';  for  the  greatest  cruelty  would  be  to 
desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too  careless  for  instruction,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  treatise  of  Education,  mentions  a  mother  with  ap¬ 
plause,  who  whipped  an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it;  for  had 
she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correction,  her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have 
been  ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young  minds  are  very  different ;  as 
different  must  be  the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn  scholar  must 
be  corrected  till  he  is  subdued.  The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  either  be  unbounded  licence  or  absolute  authority.  The  master  who  pun- 
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ishes,  not  only  consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the  immediate  sub¬ 
ject  of  correction,  but  he  propagates  obedience  through  the  whole  school,  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The  victorious  obstinacy  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  boy  would  make  his  future  endeavors  of  reformation  or  instruction  totally 
ineffectual :  obstinacy  therefore  must  never  be  victorious.  Yet  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy  resolution,  that  laughs  at  all 
common  punishment,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees  of  pain.  Cor¬ 
rection  must  be  proportioned  to  occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gentle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  subdued  by  harsher  methods.  The 
degrees  of  scholastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rules  can  ascertain. 
It  must  be  enforced  till  it  overpowers  temptation ;  till  stubbornness  becomes 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.  Custom  and  reason  have,  indeed,  set  some 
bounds  to  scholastic  penalties :  the  schoolmaster  inflicts  no  capital  punishments, 
nor  enforces  his  edicts  by  either  death  or  mutilation.  The  civil  law  has  wisely 
determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  at  a  scholar’s  eye  shall  be  considered  as 
criminal.  But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce  no  lasting  evil,  may 
be  just  and  reasonable,  because  they  may  be  necessary.  Such  have  been  the 
punishments  used  by  the  schoolmaster  accused.  No  scholar  has  gone  from  him 
either  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  impaired. 
They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished  them ;  they  were  obstinate,  and  he  en¬ 
forced  his  punishment.  But,  however  provoked,  he  never  exceeded  the  limits 
of  moderation,  for  he  inflicted  nothing  beyond  present  pain ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  determine  as  those  who  have  de¬ 
termined  against  him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.  It  has  been  said,  that  he 
used  unprecedented  and  improper  instruments  of  correction.  Of  this  accusation 
the  meaning  is  not  very  easy  to  be  found.  No  instrument  of  correction  is  more 
proper  than  another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce  present  pain  without 
lasting  mischief.  Whatever  were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  miscliief  has  en¬ 
sued;  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands  so  cautious  they  were  proper. 
It  has  been  objected,  that  he  admits  the.  charge  of  cruelty,  by  producing  no 
evidence  to  confute.  Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either  dispersed 
at  large  in  the  world  or  continue  to  inhabit  the  place  in  which  they  were  bred. 
Those  who  are  dispersed  can  not  be  found;  those  who  remain  are  the  sons  of 
his  persecutors,  and  are  not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers  are 
enemies.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity  of  their  fa,thers  proves  the  justice 
of  the  charge,  it  must  be  considered  how  often  experience  shows  us,  that  men 
W'ho  are  angry  on  one  ground  will  accuse  on  another;  with  how  little  kindness 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learning  is  regarded;  and  how  im¬ 
plicitly,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  hearkened  to  and 
followed.  In  a  place  like  Campbell-town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  make  a  party.  It  is  easy  for  that  party  to  heat  themselves  with 
imaginary  grievances.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  natural  to  assert  the  dignity  of  riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.” 

Upon  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  also  observed,  “It  is  a  very  delicate 
matter  to  interfere  between  a  master  and  his  scholars ;  nor  do  I  see  how  you 
can  fix  the  degree  of  severity  that  a  master  may  use.”  Johnson.  “Why,  sir, 
till  you  can  fix  the  degree  of  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  the  scholars,  you 
can  not  fix  the  degree  of  severity  of  the  master.  Severity  must  be  continued 
until  obstinacy  be  subdued  and  negligence  be  cured,” 
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SAMUEL  PARR,  D.  D.— lUt-1825. 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr  was  born  at  Harrow-on-the  Hill  in  1737,  spent 
two  years  in  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  served  as  usher  in 
Harrow  School  from  1767  to  1772,  and  afterwards  as  principal  of 
a  classical  school  at  Colchester,  and  Norwich.  His  erudition  was 
vast,  and  in  spite  of  its  frequently  injudicious  and  inelegant  osten¬ 
tation,  was  pronounced  by  Macaulay  “  to  be  precious,  massive,  and 
splendid.”  We  give  below  brief  passages  from  a  Discourse  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  preached  in  behalf  of  the  Charity  Schools  of  Norwich,  De¬ 
cember  25,  1770,  to  mark  the  transition  in  the  aims  of  English  Ed¬ 
ucators  from  the  old  doctrine  of  parochial,  charitable,  and  en¬ 
dowed  schools,  to  the  broader  practice  of  public  instruction,  sup¬ 
ported  by  government  appropriations,  and  property  taxation. 

EDUCATION  IN  RESPECT  TO  PENAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  penal 
laws  has  been  erected  is,  that  they  are  meant  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to 
deter;  not  merely  to  lop  off  the  offender,  but  cliiefly  to  prevent  his  offenses 
from  becoming  contagious ;  not  to  gratify  the  malice  of  individuals,  but  to  se¬ 
cure  the  public  good.  Now  for  purposes  of  prevention  nearly  similar,  we 
defend  the  cause  of  early  and  religious  education.  It  aims,  indeed,  at  ends  far 
more  numerous  than  laws  can  attain,  and  it  pursues  them  by  methods  more 
generally  applicable,  and  more  agreeable  to  our  humanity  when  they  are  ap¬ 
plied. 

In  promoting  the  happiness  of  our  species,  much  is,  in  Christian  countries, 
effected  by  the  authority  of  legal  restraint,  and  much  by  public  instruction  from 
the  pulpit.  But  education  in  the  large  and  proper  sense,*  in  which  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  enforce  it,  may  boast  even  of  superior  usefulness. 

It  comes  home  directly  “  to  the  bosom  and  business  of”  young  persons — it 
rectifies  every  principle,  and  controls  every  action — it  prevents  their  attention 
from  being  relaxed  by  amusement,  dissipated  by  levity,  or  overwhelmed  by 
vice — it  preserves  them  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  wicked  examples  of  the 
world  when  they  are  in  company,  and  from  becoming  slaves  to  their  own  tur¬ 
bulent  appetites  when  they  are  in  solitude.  It  is  not  occasional  or  desultory 
in  its  operation — on  the  contrary,  it  heaps  “  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon 
precept,” — it  binds  the  commands  of  religion,  for  “  a  sign  upon  the  hands  of 
young  men,  and  frontlets  between  their  eyes,” — it  is  calculated  to  purify  their  de¬ 
sires,  and  to  regulate  their  conduct,  when  they  “  sit  in  the  house,  and  when 
they  walk  in  the  way;”  when  they  “lie  down  in  peace  to  take  their  rest,” 
and  when  they  “rise  up”  to  “go  forth  to  their  labor.”  Now,  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  society,  whether  it  be  collected  from  the  records  of  Revelation  or 
the  deductions  of  Philosophy,  from  oral  tradition  or  from  historical  evidence, 

*  By  education,  I  all  along  mean  not  merely  the  act  of  inculcating  moral  precepts  and  religious 
doctrine,  but  a  series  of  discipline  applied  to  the  hearts  and  lives  of  young  persons.  I  contend, 
however,  that  good  instruction  is  instrumental  in  forming  good  habits. 
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vve  find  that  men  first  assembled  in  small  companies,  which  are  generally  to  be 
looked  upon  rather  as  tribes  under  a  chieftain  than  as  nations  under  a  king. 

The  arts  of  policy  were  then  confined  to  a  narrow  compass ;  the  remains  of 
private  life  were  closely  interwoven  with  those  of  public;  and  the  education 
of  children  was  subjected  not  only  to  the  discretionary  authority  of  parents, 
but  to  tlie  immediate  and  frequent  interpositions  of  lawgivers. 

A  custom  which  began  among  tribes  continued  afterwards  in  small  States; 
and  hence  we  find  that  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  the  magistrates  often  laid  down 
rules  for  training  up  children.  But  in  larger  kingdoms  as  in  that  of  Persia, 
the  system  of  instruction  which  fell  under  the  notice  of  government,  chiefly 
affected  those  who  were  born  from  noble  parents,  and  intended  for  elevated 
stations.  In  states  more  civilized  than  Sparta,  and  more  popular  than  Persia, 
the  magistrates  rather  encouraged  than  directed  education ;  and  here  we  see  it 
fiourish  with  the  greatest  variety,  and  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  man  of 
fortune  among  the  Athenians  refined  his  manners  by  literal  studies,  enlarged 
his  understanding  in  the  schools  of  philosophy,  and  braced  the  powers  of  his 
body  by  the  rough  exercises  of  the  gymnasia.  But  the  lower  citizens  were 
content  to  acquire  the  art  of  reading,  and  hence  among  a  people  so  fastidious 
and  so  high  spirited  as  the  Athenians  were,  “to  be  ignorant  of  letters,”  be¬ 
came  a  proverbial  and  poignant  term  of  contempt.  In  our  own  country,  the 
various  plans  of  instruction  are  well  adapted  to  the  various  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Our  public  forms  of  education  supply  much  of  what  was  done 
in  the  larger  states  of  antiquity,  and  by  the  methods  taken  for  training  up  the 
children  of  the  poor,  we  secure  many  of  the  benefits  that  were  aimed  at  in  the 
smaller.  Accommodating  thus  our  measures  to  the  different  exigencies  of  dif¬ 
ferent  times  and  places,  we  are  at  liberty  to  employ  many  expedients,  which, 
in  the  distant  and  general  view  of  a  legislator,  would  be  imperfectly  provided 
for ;  and  we  avoid  many  inconveniences  by  which  education  would  certainly 
be  cramped,  in  consequence  of  rules  indiscriminately  prescribed  and  compul¬ 
sorily  enforced. 

INDUSTRIAL  ELEMENT  IN  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

A  moderate  proportion  of  work,  at  the  discretion  of  a  committee  for  that 
purpose,  is  to  be  allotted,  and  their  earnings  during  that  time  are  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  accounted  for,  and  in  case  any  child  should,  by  greater  industry,  earn  be¬ 
yond  that  proportion,  it  becomes  the  property  of  that  child,  and  is  to  be  set 
apart  for  his  use.  It  will  produce  rewards  for  the  diligent ;  it  will  furnish  ma¬ 
terials  of  employment  for  the  idle ;  it  will  enable  you  to  instruct  more  boys 
than  hitherto  have  been  instructed,  in  reading  and  writing;  it  takes  nothing 
from  those  who  now  read  and  write.  We  beget  in  these  children  more  regular 
habits  of  industry,  and  we  convey  to  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  arts  in  which  they  are  employed,  than  desultory  and  solitary  labor  can  be¬ 
stow.  We  do  not  impose  upon  them  such  severe  toils  as  will  entirely  disable 
the  diligent  from  contributing  at  home  to  the  support  of  their  parents.  We 
give  them  instruction,  which  is  in  some  measure  connected  with  the  more  la¬ 
borious  employments  to  which  they  will  bo  hereafter  summoned ;  and  we  pro¬ 
vide,  too,  means  of  subsistence  for  seasons  when  the  poor  may  derive  many 
comforts  yet  unforeseen  from  the  task  you  assign  them.  Those  comforts  may 
be  found  in  change  of  place,  in  old  age,  or  in  an  unprosperous  state  of  trade. 

BETTER  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

Women  are  no  longer  considered  as  being,  what  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth  never  intended  they  should  be,  an  useless  incumbrance,  or  a  glitter¬ 
ing,  but  empty  ornament.  They  are  found  to  be  capable  both  of  contributing 
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to  our  conveniences,  and  of  refining  our  pleasures.  Their  weakness  is  there¬ 
fore  protected,  their  fine  sensibilities  become  the  object  of  a  regard  that  is 
founded  on  principle  as  well  as  on  affection,  and  their  talents  are  called  forth 
into  public  notice.  Hence  the  excellence  which  some  of  them  have  displayed, 
in  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  painting,  and  music,  and  poetry;  in  the 
nice  discriminations  of  biography;  in  the  broader  researches  of  history;  in 
moral  compositions,  where  the  subject  is  not  obscured  by  the  arts  of  a  quaint 
and  spurious  philosophy,  but  illuminated  by  the  graces  of  an  unaffected  and 
natural  eloquence;  where,  through  the  labyrinths  in  which  are  to  be  found  the 
most  hidden  and  complex  principles  of  thought  and  action,  we  are  conducted 
by  the  delicate  and  faithful  clue  of  manners ;  and  where,  instead  of  being 
harassed  by  subtleties  which  beguile  and  weary  the  understanding,  we  are  led, 
by  a  sort  of  magical  attraction,  through  a  long  and  varied  train  of  sentiments, 
which  charm  and  improve  the  heart.  Hence  the  employment  assigned  to 
others  in  many  different  branches  of  manual  labor.  Tlie  employments  which 
you  have  prescribed  may  be  stretched  almost  through  the  whole  circle  of  fe¬ 
male  duty  and  female  economy,  by  those  who  are  to  pursue  them.  They  con¬ 
tain  whatever  can  be  useful  to  them,  whether  as  mistresses  of  little  families 
which  are  their  own,  or  as  servants  in  the  families  of  their  superiors.  They 
are  calculated  to  cherish  that  prudence  which  is  necessary  in  every  station,  and 
that  cleanliness  which  is  peculiarly  ornamental  to  the  female  sex.  They  tend 
to  produce  such  habits  of  industry  as  are  connected  with  the  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  of  these  little  ones,  and  such,  too,  as  they  can  with  ease  and  with  advan¬ 
tage  carry  into  the  very  few  domestic  employments  which  are  not  directly  in¬ 
cluded  within  our  plan. 

ADVANTAGES  OP  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES.* 

This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  precisely  the  fittest  opportunity  for  me  to  enter  into 
a  formal  defense  of  them  (the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford),  or  to  ex¬ 
patiate  upon  their  peculiar  and  indisputable  advantages,  upon  those  powerful 
correctives  of  singularity  and  frowardness  which  are  found  in  the  attrition  of 
mind  against  mind  on  a  spot  where  different  classes  live  together  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  general  discipline, — upon  the  force  of  established  rules  in  producing 
early  habits  of  regularity  and  decorum, — upon  the  strong  though  easy  yoke 
that  is  thrown  over  the  impetuosity  of  youth, — upon  the  salutary  influence 
among  well  impressed  and  well  disposed  young  men,  of  that  6fii]\iKia  {youth‘s 
fid  comradeship)  which  is  so  beautifully  described,  and  so  frequently  extolled  by 
the  writers  of  antiquity, — upon  the  propensity  of  the  heart  unassailed  by  care> 
and  untainted  by  selfishness,  to  form  the  best  friendships  from  the  best  motives, 
— upon  the  generous  sense  of  shame  that  must  prevail  among  enlightened 
equals,  observing  the  conduct  of  equals,  and  cultivating  honor,  not  as  a  showy 
and  artificial  fashion,  but  as  a  natural  sentiment,  and  even  an  indispensable 
duty, — upon  the  goodly  effects  that  are  wrought  on  the  temper  as  well  as  taste, 
by  the  daily  and  hourly  view  of  edifices,  agreeable  from  convenience,  or  strik¬ 
ing  from  magnificence,  or  venerable  from  antiquity, — upon  the  desire  which 
pictures,  statues,  inscriptions,  public  harangues,  and  other  local  circumstanceSj 
may  excite  in  men  of  vivid  conceptions  and  glowing  ambition,  not  merely  to 
admire  but  to  perpetuate  and  to  share  in  the  celebrity  of  places  adorned 
through  many  successive  ages  by  many  bright  luminaries  of  the  schools,  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  senate, — upon  the  tendency  of  well  regulated  amuse¬ 
ments,  and  well  directed  studies,  to  plant  within  our  bosoms  those  attachments 
to  the  seat  of  our  education,  which  may  afterwards  expand  into  the  love  of  our 
country, — upon  the  facility  of  access  to  well  stored  libraries, — upon  the  efficacy 


*  Note  to  the  Spital  Sermon,  preached  April  15,  1800. 
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of  oral  instruction,  judiciously  and  diligently  communicated, — upon  the  compe¬ 
titions  that  will  arise  among  numbers,  whose  judgments  on  the  qualifications 
of  each  other  are  too  frequent  to  be  eluded,  too  impartial  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  weighty  to  be  slighted, — upon  the  institution  of  prizes  for  compositions  to 
be  recited  in  the  Halls  of  Colleges,  or  the  Theatres  of  the  Universities, — upon 
the  distribution  of  literary  distinctions  in  seasons  of  general  examination, — or, 
upon  the  connection  of  other  academical  rewards,  lucrative  or  honorary,  with 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Waving,  therefore,  all  such  pertinent  and 
interesting  topics,  I  would  only  request  that  the  usefulness  of  these  seminaries, 
like  that  of  every  human  institution,  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits. 

Dr.  Parr  quotes  passages  from  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  Dr.  Lowth,  to  support  liis  favorable  estimate  of  English 
University  Education.  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler  (No.  21),  says: 

The  number  of  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is  still  considerable ; 
and  more  conveniences  and  opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them  than  in 
any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one  powerful  incentive  to  leaniing — I  mean 
the  genius  of  the  place.  This  is  a  sort  of  inspiring  duty,  which  every  youth 
of  quick  sensibility  and  ingenuous  disposition  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting 
that  he  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  where  a  Hooker  and  a  Ham¬ 
mond,  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pursued  the  same  course  of  science,  and 
from  whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated  heights  of  literary  fame.  This 
is  that  incitement,  which  Tully,  according  to  his  own  testimony,  experienced 
at  Athens,  when  he  contemplated  the  portico  where  Socrates  sat,  and  the  lau¬ 
rel-groves  where  Plato  disputed.  But  there  arepther  circumstances,  and  of  the 
highest  importance,  which  make  our  colleges  superior  to  all  places  of  educa¬ 
tion.  These  institutions,  though  somewhat  fallen  from  their  primary  simplicity, 
are  such  as  influence  in  a  particular  manner  the  moral  conduct  of  their  youths ; 
and,  in  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated. 

Sir  William  Jones  in  an  oration  intended  to  have  been  spoken 
in  Oxford,  July  9,  1773,  says: 

There  is  no  branch  of  literature,  there  is  no  liberal  art,  no  sublime  or  useful 
science  which  may  not  here  be  learned  to  perfection.  All  nature  lies  open  to 
our  inspection.  The  surprising  fabric  of  this  visible  world  has  been  explained 
to  us,  not  by  conjectures  or  opinions,  but  by  demonstration ;  the  works  of 
poets,  critics,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
all  nations  and  all  ages,  are  here  made  accessible  and  familiar  to  the  students  of 
every  class,  in  whose  minds  they  are  preserved  as  in  a  curious  repository, 
whence  they  may  at  any  time  be  e-xtracted  for  the  honor  and  benefit  of  the 
human  species. 

Dr.  Lowth,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  implied  aspersion 
of  Bi.shop  Warburton  in  contrasting  his  own  self-education  with  his 
(Dr.  L’s)  opportunities  of  academical  culture,  confesses  : — that 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  he  had  enjoyed  all  the 
advantages,  both  public  and  private,  which  that  famous  seat  of  learning  so 
largely  affords ;  that  he  had  spent  many  years  in  that  illustrious  society,  in  a 
well  regulated  course  of  discipline  and  studies,  and  in  the  agreeable  and  im¬ 
proving  commerce  of  gentlemen  and  scholars ;  in  a  society  where  emulation 
without  envy,  ambition  without  jealousy,  contention  without  animosity,  incited 
industry  and  awakened  genius;  where  a  liberal  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  a 
genuine  freedom  of  thought  was  raised,  encouraged,  and  pushed  forward,  by 
example,  by  commendation,  and  by  authority ;  that  he  had  breathed  there  the 
same  atmosphere  which  the  Hookers,  the  Chillingworths,  and  the  Lockes  had 
breathed  before. 
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SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

LETTERS  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Sir  Thomas  More — ^who,  as  member  and  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  other  positions  of  trust 
and  magistracy,  proved  himself  eminently  lit,  incorruptible,  and  effi¬ 
cient  ;  and  as  son,  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  friend,  was  never 
surpassed  in  the  exercise  of  those  homely,  graceful,  and  Christian 
qualities  which  make  up  the  happiness  of  home  and  social  life — was 
born  in  London  in  1480,  and  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  trial  and  condemnation,  was  beheaded  July  5,  1535, — 
the  victim  of  the  brutal  lust  and  high-handed  tyranny  of  Henry  VHI. 

The-  following  description  of  the  school,  and  the  views  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  on  the  education  of  his  children,  and  especially  of  his 
daughters,  are  taken  from  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  hy  his  grand¬ 
son^  Cresacre  Mare  : 

The  Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Tlie  school  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  children  was  famous  over  the  whole 
world ;  for  tliat  their  wits  were  rare,  their  diligence  extraordinary,  and  their 
masters  most  excellent  men,  as  above  the  rest  Doctor  Clement,  an  excellent 
Grecian  and  physician,  who  was  after-reader  of  the  physic-lecture  in  Oxford,  and 
set  out  many  books  of  learning.  After  him  one  William  Gunnell,  who  read  after 
with  great  praise  in  Cambridge ;  and  besides  these,  one  Drue,  one  Nicholas, 
and  after  all,  one  Richard  Hart,  of  whose  rare  learning  and  industry  in  this 
behalf,  let  us  see  what  may  be  gathered  out  of  Sir  Thomas’s  letters  unto 
them,  and,  first,  to  Mr.  Gunnell,  thus; 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  MR.  GUNNELL. 

I  have  received,  my  dear  Gunnell,  your  letters,  such  as  they  are  wont  to  be, 
most  elegant,  and  full  of  aflection.  Your  love  towards  my  children  I  gather 
by  your  letter;  their  diligence  by  their  own;  for  every  one  of  their  letters 
pleaseth  me  very  much,  yet  most  especially  I  take  joy  to  hear  that  my  daugh¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  hath  showed  as  great  modesty  in  her  mother’s  absence,  as  any 
one  could  do,  if  she  had  been  in  presence ;  let  her  know  that  that  thing  liked 
me  better  than  all  the  epistles  besides  ;  for  as  I  esteem  learning  which  is  joined 
with  virtue,  more  than  all  the  treasures  of  kings  ;  so  what  doth  the  fame  of 
being  a  great  scholar  bring  us,  if  it  be  severed  from  virtue,  other  than  a 
notorious  and  famous  infamy,  especially  in  a  woman,  whom  men  will  be  ready 
the  more  willingly  to  assail  for  their  learning,  because  it  is  a  hard  matter,  and 
argueth  a  rejiroach  to  the  sluggishness  of  a  man,  who  will  not  stick  to  lay 
the  fault  of  their  natural  malice  upon  the  quality  of  learning,  supposing  that 
their  own  unskilfulncss  b}"  comparing  it  with  the  vices  of  those  that  are 
learned,  shall  be  accounted  for  virtue ;  but  if  any  woman,  on  the  contrary 
part  (as  I  hope  and  wish  by  your  own  instruction  and  teaching  all  mine  will 
do),  shall  join  many  virtues  of  the  mind  with  a  little  skill  of  learning,  I  shall 
account  this  more  happiness  than  if  they  were  able  to  attain  to  Croesus’ 
wealth,  joined  with  the  beauty  of  fair  Helen  ;  not  because  they  were  to  get 
fame  thereby,  although  that  inseparably  followeth  all  virtue,  as  shadow  doth 
the  bod3q  but  for  that  the}'  should  obtain  b}'  this  the  true  reward  of  wisdom, 
which  can  never  be  taken  away,  as  wealth  may,  nor  will  fade  as  beaut}'  doth, 
because  it  dependeth  of  truth  and  justice,  and  not  of  the  blasts  of  men’s 
mouths,  than  which  nothing  is  more  foolish,  nothing  more  pernicious  ;  for  as 
24 
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it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man  to  eschew  infamy,  so  it  is  not  only  the  property 
of  a  proud  man,  hut  also  of  a  wretched  and  ridiculous  man  to  frame  their 
actions  only  for  praise ;  for  that  man’s  mind  must  needs  be  full  of  unquiet¬ 
ness,  that  always  wavers  for  fear  of  other  men’s  judgments  between  joy  and 
sadness.  But  amongst  other  the  notable  benefits  which  learning  bestoweth 
upon  men,  I  account  this  one  of  the  most  profitable,  that  in  getting  of  learn¬ 
ing,  we  look  not  for  praise,  to  be  accounted  learned  men,  but  only  to  use  it  on 
all  occasions,  which  the  best  of  all  other  learned  men,  I  mean  tlie  xihiloso- 
phers,  those  true  moderators  of  men’s  actions,  have  delivered  unto  us  from 
hand  to  hand,  although  some  of  them  have  abused  their  sciences,  aiming  only 
to  be  accounted  excellent  men  by  the  people.  Thus  have  I  spoken,  my  Gun¬ 
nell,  somewhat  the  more  of  the  not  coveting  of  vain  glory,  in  regard  of  those 
words  in  your  letter,  whereby  a’Ou  judge  tliat  the  high  siiirit  of  my  daughter 
Margaret’s  wit  is  not  to  be  dejected,  wherein  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  that 
you  are,  but  I  think  (as  I  doubt  not  but  you  are  of  the  same  mind)-tliat  he 
doth  deject  his  generous  wit,  whosoever  accustometh  himself  to  admire  vain 
and  base  objects,  and  he  raiseth  well  his  spirits,  that  embraceth  virtue  and 
true  good.  They  are  base-minded,  indeed,  that  esteem  the  shadow  of  good 
things  (which  most  men  greedily  snatch  at,  for  want  of  discretion  to  judge 
true  good  from  apparent),  rather  than  the  truth  itself.  And,  therefore,  seeing 
I  hold  this  the  best  waj"  for  them  to  walk  in,  I  have  not  only  requested  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  whom  of  yourself  I  know  would  have  done  it  out  of  the 
entire  affection  you  bear  unto  them ;  neither  have  I  desired  my  wife  alone, 
whom  her  motherly  piety  by  me  often  and  man}'  ways  tried,  doth  stir  them 
uj)  thereto,  but  also  all  other  my  friends  I  have  entreated  many  times  to 
persuade  all  my  children  to  this,  tl  at  avoiding  all  the  gulfs  and  downfalls  of 
pride,  they  walk  through  the  pleasant  meadows  of  modesty,  that  they  never 
be  enamored  of  the  glistening  hue  of  gold  and  silver,  nor  lament  for  the  want 
of  those  things  which,  by  error,  they  admire  in  others ;  that  they  tliink  no 
better  of  themselves  for  all  their  costly  trimmings,  nor  any  meaner  for  the 
want  of  them  ;  not  to  lessen  their  beauty  by  neglecting  it,  which  they  have  by 
nature,  nor  to  make  it  any  more  by  unseemly  art;  to  think  virtue  their 
chief  happiness,  learning  and  good  qualities  the  next,  of  which  those  are  especi¬ 
ally  to  be  learned  which  Avill  avail  them  most ;  that  is  to  say,  piety  towards 
God,  charity  towards  all  men,  modesty  and  Christian  humility  in  themselves,  by 
which  they  shall  reap  from  God  the  reward  of  an  innocent  life,  by  certain 
confidence  thereof  they  shall  not  need  to  fear  death,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
enjoying  true  alacrity,  they  shall  neither  be  puffed  up  with  the  vain  praises  of 
men,  nor  dejected  by  any  slander  of  disgrace ;  these  I  esteem  the  true  and 
solid  fruits  of  learning;  which,  as  they  happen  not,  I  confess  to  all  that  are 
learned,  so  those  may  easily  attain  them  who  begin  to  study  with  this  intent ; 
neither  is  there  any  difference  in  harvest  time,  whether  he  was  man  or  woman 
that  sowed  first  the  corn ;  for  both  of  them  bear  name  of  a  reasonable  creature 
equally,  whose  nature  reason  only  doth  distinguish  from  brute  beasts,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  learning,  in  like  manner,  may  not  equally  agree 
with  both  sexes ;  for  by  it,  reason  is  cultivated,  and  (as  a  field)  sowed  with  the 
wholesome  seed  of  good  precepts,  it  bringeth  forth  an  excellent  fruit.  But  if 
the  soil  of  woman’s  brain  be  of  its  own  nature  bad,  and  apter  to  bear  fern 
than  corn  (by  which  saying  many  do  terrify  women  fi'om  learning),  I  am  of 
opinion,  therefore,  that  a  woman’s  wdt  is  the  more  diligently  by  good  instruc¬ 
tions  and  leaniing  to  be  manured,  to  the  end,  the  defect  of  nature  may  be 
redressed  by  industry.  Of  which  mind  were  also  many  wise  and  holy  ancient 
fathers,  as,  to  omit  others,  S.  Hierome  and  S.  Augustine,  who  not  only 
exhorted  many  noble  matrons  and  honorable  virgins  to  the  getting  of  learning. 
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but  also  to  further  them  therein,  they  diligently  expounded  unto  them  many 
hard  places  of  Scriptures  ;  yea,  wrote  many  letters  unto  tender  maids,  full  of 
so  great  learning,  that  scarcely  our  old  and  greatest  professors  of  divinity  can 
well  read  them,  much  less  be  able  to  understand  them  perfectly ;  which  Holy 
Saints’  work  you  will  endeavor,  my  learned  Gunnell,  of  your  courtesy,  that 
n)y  daughters  may  learn,  whereby  they  may  chiefly  know  what  end  they  ought 
to  have  in  their  learning  to  place  the  fruits  of  their  labors  in  God,  and  a  true 
conscience,  by  whicb  it  will  be  easily  brought  to  pass,  that  being  at  peace 
Avithin  themselves,  they  shall  neither  be  moved  with  praise  of  flatterers,  nor 
the  nipping  follies  of  unlearned  scotfers.  But  methinks  I  hear  j^ou  reply, 
that  though  these,  my  precepts,  be  true,  yet  are  they  too  strong  and  hard  for 
the  tender  age  of  my  young  wenches  to  hearken  to ;  for  what  man,  be  he 
never  so  aged  or  expert  in  any  science,  is  so  constant  or  staid,  that  he  is  not  a 
little  stirred  up  with  the  tickling  vanity  of  glory  ?  And  for  my  part,  I  esteem 
that  the  harder  it  is  to  shake  from  us  this  plague  of  pride,  so  much  the  more 
ought  every  one  to  endeavor  to  do  it  from  his  very  infancy.  And  I  think 
there  is  no  other  cause  why  this  almost  inevitable  mischief  doth  stick  so  fast 
in  our  breasts,  but  for  that  it  is  ingrafted  in  our  tender  minds,  even  by  our 
nurses,  as  soon  as  we  are  crept  out  of  our  shells  5  it  is  fostered  by  our  masters, 
it  is  nourished  and  perfected  by  our  parents,  whilst  that  nobody  propoundeth 
any  good  thing  to  children,  but  they  presently  bid  them  expect  praise  as  the 
whole  reward  of  virtue ;  and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
esteem  much  of  honor  and  praise,  that  by  seeking  to  please  the  worst,  who  are 
always  the  worst,  they  are  still  ashamed  to  be  good  with  the  fewest.  That  this 
plague  may  the  farther  be  banished  from  my  children,  I  earnestly  desire  that  you, 
my  dear  Gunnell,  their  mother  and  all  their  friends,  would  still  sing  this  song  unto 
tliem :  hammer  it  always  in  their  heads,  and  inculcate  it  unto  them  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  that  vain  glory  is  abject,  and  to  be  despised;  neither  anything  to  be 
more  worthy  or  excellent  than  that  humble  modesty,  which  is  so  much  praised 
by  Christ;  the  which  prudent  charity  will  so  guide  and  direct,  that  it  Avill 
teach  us  to  desire  virtue  rather  than  to  upbraid  others  for  their  vices,  and  will 
procure  rather  to  love  them  who  admPnish  us  of  our  faults,  than  to  hate  them 
for  their  wholesome  counsel.  To  the  obtaining  whereof  nothing  is  more 
available  than  to  read  unto  them  the  Avholesome  precepts  of  the  fathers, 
whom  they  know  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  and  they  must  needs  be  vehe¬ 
mently  moved  with  their  authorities,  because  they  are  Amncrable  for  their 
sanctity.  If,  therefore,  you  read  any  such  thing  unto  Margaret  and  Elizabeth 
besides  their  lessons  in  Tallust,  for  they  are  of  riper  judgment,  by  reason  of 
their  age,  than  John  and  Cecily,  you  shall  make  both  me  and  them  every  day 
more  bound  unto  you  ;  moreover,  you  shall  herebj' procure  my  children  being 
dear  by  nature,  after  this  more  dear  for  learning,  but  by  their  increase  of  good 
manners,  most  dear  unto  me.  Farewell.  From  the  Court  this  Whitsun-Eve, 

SIS  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  CHILDREN. 

Thomas  More,  to  his  whole  School^  sendeth  Greeting: — Behold  how  I  haA'e 
found  out  a  compendious  way  to  salute  you  all,  and  make  spare  of  time  and 
paper,  which  I  must  needs  have  Avasted  in  saluting  every  one  of  you,  particu¬ 
larly  by  your  names,  which  would  be  A'cry  superfluous,  because  you  are  all  so 
dear  unto  me,  some  in  one  respect,  some  in  another,  that  I  can  omit  none  of 
you  unsaluted.  Yet  I  know  not  Avhethcr  there  can  be  any  better  motive  VAdiy  I 
should  love  you  than  because  3mu  are  scholars,  learaing  seeming  to  bind  me 
more  straitly  unto  you  than  the  nearness  of  blood.  I  rejoice,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Drue  is  returned  safe,  of  Avhose  safety  5mu  know  I  was  careful.  If  I 
loved  you  not  so  much,  I  should  envy  this,  ^mur  so  great  happiness  to 
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have  had  so  many  great  scholars  for  your  masters.  For  I  thmk  Mr,  Nicholas 
is  with  you  also,  and  that  you  have  learned  of  him  much  astronomy ;  so 
that  I  hear  you  have  proceeded  so  far  in  this  science  that  you  now  know  not 
only  the  pole-star  or  dog,  and  such  like  of  the  common  constellations,  hut 
also  (which  argueth  an  absolute  and  cunning  astronomer)  in  the  chief  planets 
themselves,  you  are  able  to  discern  the  sun  from  the  moon.  Go  forward, 
therefore,  with  tliis,  your  new  and  admirable  skill,  by  which  you  do  thus 
climb  up  to  the  stars,  which,  whilst  you  daily  admire,  in  the  meanwhile  I 
admonish  you  also  to  think  of  this  Holy  Fast  of  Lent,  and  let  that  excellent 
and  pious  song  of  Boethius  sound  in  your  ears,  whereby  you  are  taught  also 
with  your  minds  to  penetrate  heaven,  lest  when  the  body  is  lifted  up  on  high, 
the  soul  be  driven  down  to  the  earth  w'ith  the  brute  beasts.  Farewell.  From 
the  Court  this  22d  of  Jfarch.  ^ 

Tuomas  More  to  his  best  beloved  children ,  and  to  Margaret  Giggs^  whom  he  num- 
bercth  amongst  his  own,  sendeth  Greeting  : 

The  merchant  of  Bristow  brought  unto  me  your  letters  the  next  day  after 
he  had  received  them  of  you,  with  the  which  I  was  exceedingly  delighted ; 
for  there  can  come  nothing,  yea,  though  it  were  never  so  rude,  never  so 
meanly  polished,  from  this  your  shop,  but  it  procureth  me  more  delight  than 
any  other’s  works,  be  they  never  so  eloquent;  your  writing  doth  so  stir  up 
my  affection  towards  you  ;  but  excluding  this,  your  letters  may  also  very  w'ell 
jjlease  me  for  their  own  worth,  being  full  of  line  wit,  and  of  a  pure  Latin 
phrase.  Therefore,  none  of  them  all  but  joyed  me  exceedingly ;  yet  to  tell 
you  ingenuously  what  I  think,  my  son  John’s  letter  pleased  me  best,  both  be¬ 
cause  it  was  longer  than  the  other,  as  also  for  that  he  seemeth  to  have  taken 
more  pains  than  the  rest;  for  he  not  only  painteth  out  the  matter  decently, 
and  speaketh  elegantly,  but  he  playcth  also  pleasantly  with  me,  and  returneth 
my  jests  ui)on  me  again  very  wittily ;  and  this  he  doth  not  only  pleasantl}', 
but  temperately  withal,  showing  that  he  is  mindful  with  whom  he  jesteth,  to 
wit,  his  father,  whom  he  endeavoreth  so  to  delight,  that  he  is  also  afeared  to 
offend.  Hereafter  I  expect  every  day  letters  from  every  one  of  you  ;  neither 
will  I  accept  such  excuses  as  you  complain  of,  that  you  had  no  leisure,  or  that 
the  carrier  went  away  suddenly,  or  that  you  have  no  matter  to  write;  John  is 
not  wont  to  allege  any  such  things ;  nothing  can  hinder  you  from  writing,  but 
many  things  may  exhort  you  thereto ;  why  should  you  lay  any  fault  upon  the 
carrier,  seeing  you  may  prevent  his  coming,  and  have  them  ready  made  up  and 
scaled  two  days  before  any  offer  themselves  to  carry  them  ?  And  how  can  you 
want  matter  of  writing  unto  me,  who  am  delighted  to  hear  either  of  your 
studies  or  of  your  play ;  whom  you  may  even  then  jffease  exceeding!}’,  when, 
having  nothing  to  write  of,  you  Avrite  as  largely  as  you  can  of  tliat  nothing, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  for  you  to  do,  especially  being  women,  and, 
therefore,  prattlers  by  nature,  and  amongst  Avhom,  daily,  a  great  story  riseth 
of  nothing?  But  this  I  admonish  you  to  do,  that  Avhether  you  Avrite  of  serious 
matters  or  of  trifles,  you  Avrite  with  diligence  and  consideration,  premeditat¬ 
ing  of  it  before ;  neither  will  it  be  amiss  if  you  first  indite  it  in  English,  for 
then  it  may  more  easily  be  translated  into  Latin,  Avhilst  the  mind,  free  from 
inventing,  is  attentive  to  find  apt  and  eloquent  words.  And  although  I  put 
this  to  your  choice,  whether  you  Avill  do  so  or  no,  yet  I  enjoin  you  by  all 
means,  that  you  diligently  examine  what  you  haA’e  Avritten,  before  you  write  it 
over  fair  again,  first  considering  attentiA’cly  the  whole  sentence ;  and  after 
examine  every  part  thereof,  by  which  means  you  may  easily  find  out  if  any 
solecisms  haA’e  escaped  you ;  which  being  put  out,  and  your  letter  Avritten  fair, 
yet  then  let  it  not  also  trouble  you  to  examine  it  over  again;  for  sometimes 
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the  same  Taults  creep  in  at  tlie  second  writing,  which  you  before  had  blotted 
out.  By  this  your  diligence  you  will  procure,  that  those  your  trifles  will  seem 
serious  matters.  For  as  nothing  is  so  pleasing  but  may  be  made  unsavory  by 
prating  garrulity,  so  nothing  is  by  nature  so  unpleasant  that,  by  industiy,  may 
not  be  made  full  of  grace  and  pleasantness.  Farewell,  my  sweetest  children. 
From  the  Courts  this  3cZ  of  September. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  DAUGHTER  MARGARET. 

Thy  letters  (dearest  Margaret)  were  grateful  unto  me,  which  certified  me 
of  the  state  of  Shaw;  yet  would  they  have  been  more  grateful  unto  me  if 
they  had  told  me  what  your  and  your  brother’s  studies  were,  what  is  read 
amongst  you  every  day,  how  pleasantly  you  confer  together,  what  tliemes  you 
make,  and  how  you  pass  the  day  away  amongst  you  in  the  sweet  fruits  of 
learning.  And  although  nothing  is  written  from  you  but  it  is  most  pleasing 
unto  me,  yet  those  things  are  most  sugared  sweet  which  I  cannot  learn  of  but 
by  you  or  your  brother.  [And  in  the  end :]  I  pray  thee,  Meg,  see  that  I  un¬ 
derstand  by  3mu  what  your  studies  are ;  for  rather  than  I  would  suffer  you, 
my  children,  to  live  idly,  I  would  myself  look  unto  jmu,  with  the  loss  of  my 
temporal  estate,  bidding  all  other  cares  and  business  farewell,  amongst  which 
there  is  nothing  more  sweet  unto  me  than  thyself,  my  dearest  daughter. 
FarewelL 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  HIS  DAUGHTERS. 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  most  dear  daughters,  Margaret,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  and  Cecily ;  and  to  Margaret  Giggs,  as  dear  to  him  as  if  she  were  his 
own.  I  cannot  sufficiently  express,  my  best  beloved  wenches,  how  3’our  elo¬ 
quent  letters  have  exceedingly  pleased  me ;  and  this  is  not  the  least  cause  that, 
I  understand  by  them,  you  have  not  in  your  journeys,  though  you  change 
places  often,  omitted  anything  of  your  custom  of  exercising  yourselves, 
cither  in  making  of  declamations,  composing  of  verses,  or  in  your  logic  ex¬ 
ercises  ;  by  this  1  persuade  myself  that  3’ou  dearly  love  me,  because  I  see  you 
have  so  great  a  care  to  please  me  by  your  diligence  in  my  absence  as  to  per¬ 
form  these  things,  which  you  know  how  grateful  they  are  unto  me  in  my  pres¬ 
ence.  And  as  I  find  this  your  mind  and  affection  so  much  to  delight  me,  so 
will  I  procure  that  my  return  shall  be  profitable  unto  you.  And  persuade 
yourselves  that  there  is  nothing  amongst  these  my  troublesome  and  careful 
affairs,  that  recreateth  me  so  much  as  when  I  read  somewhat  of  your  labors, 
by  which  I  understand  those  things  to  be  true  which  your  most  loving  master 
writeth  so  lovingly  of  you,  that  unless  your  own  epistles  did  show  evidently 
unto  me  how  earnest  your  desire  is  towards  learning,  I  should  have  judged 
that  he  had  rather  w'ritten  of  affection  than  according  to  the  truth  ;  but  now 
by  these  that  you  write,  you  make  him  to  be  believed,  and  me  to  imagine  those 
tilings  to  be  true  of  your  witty  and  acute  disputations,  which  he  boasteth  of 
you  almost  above  all  belief.  I  am,  therefore,  marvellous  desirous  to  come 
home,  that  w'e  may  hear  them,  and  set  our  scholar  to  dispute  with  you,  who  is 
slow  to  believe,  yea,  out  of  all  hope  or  conceit,  to  find  3'^ou  able  to  be  answer- 
able  to  3"our  master’s  praises.  But  I  hope,  knowing  how  steadfast  you  are  in 
3’our  affections,  that  you  will  shortly  overcome  j'our  master,  if  not  in  disput¬ 
ing,  at  least  in  not  leaving  of  3'our  strife.  Farewell,  dear  Avcnches. 

And  thus  j’ou  may  conjecture  how' leanied  his  daughters  were ;  to  whom, 
for  this  respect,  Erasmus  dedicated  his  commentary  upon  Ovid’s  “  Dc  Nuce.” 
Lewis  Vives  also  writeth  great  commendations  of  this  school  of  Sir  Thomas 
More’s,  in  his  book  to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  And  both  Erasmiis  ded¬ 
icated  Aristotle  in  Greek,  and  Simon  Grineus,  who,  alUiongh  an  heretic,  yet^ 
in  respect  of  his  learning,  had  been  kindly  used  by  Sir  'Iliomas  More,  as  he 
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writeth  liimself,  did  dedicate  Plato  and  other  books  in  Greek,  nnto  my  grand¬ 
father,  John  More,  as  to  one  that  was  also  very  skilful  in  that  tongue.  See 
what  Grineus  speaketh  unto  him ;  “There  was  a  great  necessity  why  I  should 
dedicate  these  books  of  Proclus  (full  of  marvellous  learning,  by  my  pains  set 
out,  but  not  without  the  singular  benefit  of  your  father  effected),  unto  you,  to 
whom,  by  reason  of  your  father-like  virtues,  all  the  fruit  is  to  redound,  both 
because  you  may  bo  an  oraameut  unto  them,  and  they  also  may  do  great  good 
unto  you,  whom  I  know  to  be  learned,  and  for  these  grave  disputatious  suflli- 
ciently  provided  and  made  fit  by  the  continual  conversation  of  so  worthy  a 
father,  and  by  the  company  of  your  sisters,  who  arc  most  exi>ert  in  all  kinds 
of  sciences.  For  what  author  can  be  more  grateful  to  those  desirous  minds 
of  most  goodly  things,  such  as  you  and  the  muses  your  sisters  are,  whon» 
a  divine  heat  of  spirit  to  the  admiration  and  a  new  example  of  this  our  age, 
hath  driven  into  the  sea  of  learning  so  far,  and  so  happily,  that  they  see  no 
leaniing  to  be  above  their  reach,  no  disputations  of  philosophy  alKvve  their 
capacity.  And  none  can  better  explicate  entangled  (piestions,  none  sift  them 
more  profoundly,  nor  conceive  them  more  easily,  than  this  author.” 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE  TO  IIIS  DAUGHTER  MARGARET. 

You  ask  money,  dear  Meg,  too  shamefully  (modestly)  and  fearfully  of  your 
father,  >vho  is  both  desirous  to  give  it  you,  and  your  letter  hath  described  it, 
which  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  recompense,  not  as  Alexander  did  by  Cheri- 
lus,  giving  him  for  every  verse  a  Philippine  of  gold,  but  if  ray  ability  wxre 
answerable  to  my  will,  I  Avould  bestow  two  crowns  of  pure  gold  for  every  syl¬ 
lable  thereof.  Here  1  send  you  as  much  as  you  requested,  being  wdlling  to 
have  sent  you  more,  but  that  as  I  am  glad  to  give,  so  I  am  desirous  to  be 
asked  and  fawned  on  by  my  daughters,  thee  especially,  whom  virtue  and  learn¬ 
ing  hath  made  mostdearunto  me.  Wherefore,  the  sooner  you  have  spent  this 
money  well,  as  you  are  wont  to  do,  and  the  sooner  you  ask  me  for  more,  the 
sooner  know  you  will  do  your  father  a  singular  pleasure.  Fai’ewell,  my  most 
beloved  daughter. 

This  daughter  was  likest  her  father  as  ivell  in  favor  as  wit,  and  proved  a 
most  rare  woman  for  learning,  sanctity,  and  secrecy,  and  therefore  he  ti-usted 
her  with  all  his  secrets.  She  wrote  two  declamations  in  English,  which  her 
father  and  she  turned  into  Latin  so  elegantly  as  one  could  hardly  judge  which 
was  the  best.  She  made  also  a  treatise  of  the  Four  Last  Things;  which  her 
father  sincerely  protested  that  it  was  better  than  his,  and  thcrefoiD,  it  may  be, 
never  linished  his.  She  corrected,  by  her  wit,  a  place  in  Saint  C;n>*'ian,  cor¬ 
rupted,  as  Pamelian  and  John  Coster  testify,  instead  of  “ATm  vos-  sinceritatis,'* 
restoring  ym'vos  sbiceritatis.''’  To  her  Erasmus  wrote  an  epistle,  as  to  a  wo¬ 
man  not  only  famous  for  manners  and  virtue,  but  most  of  all  for  learning. 
We  have  heretofore  made  mention  of  her  letter  that  Cardinal  Pole  so  liked, 
that  Avhen  he  read  it,  he  would  not  believe  it  could  be  any  woman’s;  in  answer 
whereof.  Sir  Thomas  did  send  her  the  letter,  some  part  whereof  Ave  have  seen 
before ;  the  rest  is  this,  which,  though  there  Avere  no  other  testimony  of  her 
extraordinary  learning,  might  suffice : 

In  the  meantime  I  thought  Avith  myself  how  true  I  found  that  now,  which 
once  I  remember  I  spoke  unto  you  in  jest,  Avhen  I  pitied  your  hard  hap,  that 
men  that  read  your  Avritings  Avould  suspect  you  to  Iuiad  had  help  of  some 
other  man  therein,  AA'hich  Avould  derogate  somewhat  from  the  praises  due  to 
your  Avorks ;  seeing  that  you,  of  all  others,  dcseiwe  least  to  have  such  a  sus¬ 
picion  had  of  you,  or  that  you  never  could  abide  to  be  decked  with  the  plumes 
of  other  birds.  But  you,  sAveet  Meg,  are  rather  to  be  praised  for  this,  that 
seeing  you  cannot  hope  for  condign  praise  of  your  labors ;  yet  for  all  this,  you 
go  forAvard  AAuth  this  your  invincible  courage,  to  join  Avith  your  virtue  the 
knoAvledge  of  most  excellent  sciences,  and  contenting  yourself  Avith  5’our  oaati 
pleasure  in  learning,  you  never  hunt  after  vulgar  praises,  nor  receive  them 
Avillingly,  though  they  be  offered  you.  And  for  your  singular  piety  and  love 
toAvards  me,  you  esteem  me  and  your  husband  a  sufficient  and  ample  theatre 
for  you  to  content  you  with;  who,  in  requital  of  this  your  affection,  beseech 
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God  and  our  Lady,  with  a§  hearty  prayci*s  as  possible  we  ean  pour  out,  to  give 
you  an  easy  and  happy  childbirth,  to  increase  your  family  with  a  child  most  • 
like  yourself,  except  only  in  sex ;  yet  if  it  be  a  wench,  that  it  may  be  such  a 
one  as  would,  in  time,  recompense  by  imitation  of  her  mother’s  learning  and 
virtues,  what,  by  the  condition  of  her  sex,  may  be  wanting;  such  a  wench  I 
should  prefer  before  three  boys.  Farewell,  dearest  daughter. 

But  see  I  pray  yoTi,  how  a  most  learned  Bishop  in  England  was  ravished 
with  her  learning  and  wit;  as  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which  her  father  wrote 
unto  her  to  certify  her  thereof : 

Thomas  More  sendeth  hearty  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret :  I 
will  let  pass  to  tell  you,  my  sweetest  daughter,  how  much  your  letter  delighted 
me ;  you  may  imagine  how  exceedingly  it  pleased  your  father,  when  you  un¬ 
derstand  what  affection  the  reading  of  it  raised  in  a  stranger.  It  happened  me 
this  evening  to  sit  with  John,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  a  learned  man,  and,  by 
all  men’s  prdgment,  a  most  sincere  man.  As  we  were  talking  together,  and  I, 
taking  out  of  my  pocket  a  paper  which  was  to  the  purpose  we  were  talking  of, 

1  pulled  out,  by  chance,  therewith  your  letter.  The  handwriting  pleasing  him, 
he  took  it  from  me  and  looked  on  it;  when  he  perceived  it,  by  the  salutation, 
to  be  a  woman’s,  Iiq  began  more  greedily  to  read  it,  novelty  inviting  him 
thereunto  ;  but  when  he  had  read  it,  and  understood  that  it  was  your  writing, 
which  he  never  could  have  believed  if  I  had  not  seriously  afiirmecl  it.  “  Such 
a  letter  I  say  no  more ;  yet  why  should  not  I  report  that  whieh  he  said  unto 
me  ? _ “  go  pure  a  style,  so  good  Latin,  so  eloquent,  so  full  of  sweet  affec¬ 
tions!” _ he  v.ms  marvellously  ravished  witl  .  it.  When  I  pereeived  that,  I 

brought  forth  also  an  oration  of  yours,  which  he  reading,  and  also  many  of 
your  verses,  he  Avas  so  moved  with  the  matter  ro  unkoKed  for,  tkit  the  very 
countenance  and  gesture  of  the  man,  free  from  all  flattery  and  deceit,  betrayed 
that  his  mind  AA'as  more  than  his  words  could  utter,  although  he  uttered  many 
to  your  great  praise ;  and  forthwith  he  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  porteguc 
which  you  shall  receive  inclosed  herein.  I  eould  not  possibly  shun  the  taking 
of  it,  but  he  would  needs  send  it  unto  you,  as  a  sign  of  his  dear  affeetion 
towards  you,  although  by  all  means  I  endeavored  to  give  it  him  again ;  which 
v.'as  the  cause  I  showed  him  none  of  your  other  sister’s  works,  for  I  was  afraid 
lest  I  should  have  been  thought  to  have  showed  them  of  purpose,  beeausc  he 
should  bestow"  the  like  courtesy  upon  them ;  for  it  troubled  me  sore,  that  I 
must  needs  take  this  of  him  ;  but  he  is  so  worthy  a  man,  as  I  have  said,  that 
it  is  a  happiness  to  please  him  thus.  Write  carefully  unto  him,  and  as  elo¬ 
quently  as  you  arc  able,  to  give  him  thanks  therefore.  Farewell,  io-cm  tne 
Court,  this  llth  of  SejJieniber,  even  almost  at  midnight. 

She  made  an  oration  to  answ'cr  Quintilian,  defending  that  rich  man  Avliich  he 
accused  for  having  poisoned  a  poor  man’s  bees  with  certain  venomous  Jloweis 
in  his  aarden  so  eloquent  and  witty  that  it  may  strive  with  his.  be  trans¬ 
lated  Eusebius  out  of  Greek,  but  it  was  never  printed,  because  Cbristopher-  . 
son  at  Ct  done  it ’exactly  before..  Yet  one  other  letter  will  I  set 

down  of  Sir  Thomas  to  this  his  daughter,  wdiich  is  thus  : 

Thomas  More  sendeth  greeting  to  his  dearest  daughter  Margaret:  There  was 
no  reason,  my  dearest  daughter,  why  thou  shouldst  have  deferred  thy  writing 
unto  me  one  day  longer,  for  fear  that  thy  letters,  being  so  barren,  should  not 
be  read  of  me  w"ithout  loathing.  For  though  they  had  not  been  most  curious, 
yet  in  respect  of  thy  sex,  thou  mightest  have  been  pardoned  by  any  nian ;  yea 
even  a  blemish  in  the  child’s  face  scenieth  often  to  a  father  beautiful.  But 
these  your  letters,  Meg,  were  so  eloquently  polished,  that  they  had  noth¬ 
ing  in  them,  not  only  Avhy  they  should  fear  Ei«  most  indulgent  affection  of 
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your  father  More,  hut  also  they  needed  not  to  have  regarded  even  Momus’s 
censure,  though  never  so  testy.  I  greatly  thank  Mr.  Nicholas,  our  dear  friend 
(a  most  expert  man  in  astronomy),  and  do  congratulate  your  happiness  whom 
it  may  fortune  within  the  space  of  one  month,  with  a  small  labor  of  your 
own,  to  learn  so  many  and  such  high  wonders  cf  that  mighty  and  eternal 
workman,  which  W'cre  not  found  but  in  many  ages,  by  watching,  in  so  many 
cold  nights,  under  the  open  skies,  with  much  labor  and  pains,  by  such  excel¬ 
lent,  and  above  all  other  men’s  understanding  wits.  This  which  you  write 
pleaseth  me  exceedingly,  that  you  had  determined  with  yourself  to  study  phi¬ 
losophy  so  diligently,  that  you  will  hereafter  recompense  by  j'our  diligence 
what  your  negligence  hath  heretofore  lost  you.  I  love  you  for  this,  dear  Meg, 
that  whereas  I  never  have  found  you  to  be  a  loiterer  (your  learning,  which 
is  not  ordinar}",  but  in  all  kind  of  sciences  most  excellent,  evidently  showing 
how  painfully  you  have  proceeded  therein),  yet  such  is  your  modesty,  that 
you  had  rather  still  accuse  yourself  of  negligence  than  vainly  boast  of  dili¬ 
gence  ;  except  you  mean  by  this  your  speech  that  you  will  be  hereafter  so 
diligent  that  your  former  endeavors,  though  indeed  they  were  great  and 
praiseworthy,  yet  in  respect  of  your  future  diligence,  may  be  called  negli¬ 
gence.  If  it  be  so  that  you  mean  (as  I  do  verily  think  you  do),  I  imagine 
nothing  can  happen  to  me  more  fortunate,  nothing  to  you,  my  dearest  daugh¬ 
ter,  more  happy ;  for,  as  I  have  earnestly  wished  that  you  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  life  in  studying  physic  and  holy  Scriptures,  by  the  which 
there  shall  never  be  helps  wanting  unto  you,  for  the  end  of  man's  life;  which 
is  to  endeavor  that  a  sound  mind  be  in  a  healthful  body,  of  which  studies  you 
have  already  laid  some  foundations,  and  you  shall  never  want  matter  to  build 
thereupon ;  so  now  I  think  that  some  of  the  first  years  of  your  youth,  yet 
flourishing,  may  be  very  well  bestowed  in  human  learning  and  the  liberal  arts, 
both  because  your  age  may  best  struggle  with  those  difficulties,  and  for  that 
it  is  uncertain  whether,  at  any  time  else,  w'c  shall  have  the  commodity  of  so 
careful,  so  loving,  and  so  learned  a  master ;  to  let  pass,  that  by  this  kind  of 
learning,  o.ur  judgments  are  cither  gotten,  or  certainly  much  helped  thereby. 
1  could  wish,  dear  Meg,  that  I  might  talk  with  you  a  long  while  about  these 
matters,  but  behold,  they  which  bring  on  supper  interrupt  me,  and  call  me 
away.  My  supper  cannot  be  so  sweet  unto  me  as  this  my  speech  with  you  is, 
if  I  were  not  to  respect  others  more  than  myself.  Farewell,  dearest  daughter, 
.and  commend  me  kindly  to  your  husband,  my  loving  son,  who  maketh  me  re¬ 
joice  for  that  he  studieth  the  same  things  you  do ;  and  whereas  I  am  wont 
always  to  counsel  you  to  give  place  to  your  husband,  now,  on  the  other  side, 
I  give  you  license  to  strive  to  master  him  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere. 
Farewell  again  and  again.  Commend  me  to  all  your  schoolfellows,  but  to 
your  master  especially. 

Early  Rising  and  Morning  Occupation  in  Utopia. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopia  (Scheme  of  a  Happy  Republic),  pictures 
his  ideal  people  disposing  of  their  time  and  occupations  so  as  to  secure  the 
sufficient  nse  of  all  their  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  While  they  gave  only 
six  hours  to  labor,  they  devoted  a  portion  of  their  evenings  to  recreation,— in 
summer,  the  early  hour  after  supper  in  their  gardens ;  and  in  both  summer 
and  winter,  to  music  and  discourse ;  and  after  eight  hours  devoted  to  sleep, 
“  a  great  many,  both  men  and  women,  of  all  ranks,  go  to  hear  lectures  of  one 
sort  or  another,  accordimr  to  the  variety  of  their  inclinations,”  which  lectures 
.are  “  every  morning  before  daybreak.”  In  this  suggestion  he  embodies  his 
own  daily  habit  of  early  rising,  and  his  devotion  of  those  hours  to  reading, 
writing,  and  contemplation. 


ROGER  ASCHAM  AND  THE  LADY  JANE  GREY. 


(From  Walter  Savage  Landor’s  “Imaginary  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  States¬ 
men.”  Volume  II.,  p.  79-84.  j 


Asciiam. — Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awful  state; 
thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath  willed  it  so :  sub¬ 
mit  in  thankfulness. 

Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a  secondary 
passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  who  love  least.  He  who  is 
inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired  by  honor  in  a  greater :  it  never 
reaches  its  plentitude  of  growth  and  perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds. 
.  .  .  Alas!  alas! 

Jane. — What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss  ?  why  do  I  tremble  ? 

Ascham. — I  remember  a  sort  of  prophecy,  made  three  years  ago :  it  is  a  proph¬ 
ecy  of  thy  condition  and  of  my  feelings  on  it.  Recollectest  thou  who  wrote, 
sitting  upon  the  seabeach,  the  evening  after  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
these  verses? 

Invisibly  bright  water  !  so  like  air. 

On  looking  down  I  feared  thou  couldst  not  bear 
My  little  bark,  of  all  light  barks  most  light, 

And  looked  again  .  .  .  and  drew  me  from  the  sight, 

And,  hanging  back,  breathed  each  fresh  gale  aghast, 

And  held  the  bench,  not  to  go  on  so  fast. 

Jane. — I  was  very  childish  when  I  composed  them;  and,  if  I  had  thought 
any  more  about  the  matter,  I  should  have  hoped  you  had  been  too  generous  to 
keep  them  in  your  memory,  as  witnesses  against  me. 

Asciiam. — Nay,  they  are  not  much  amiss  for  so  young  a  girl,  and  there  being 
so  few  of  them,  I  did  not  reprove  thee.  Half  an  hour,  I  then  thought,  might 
have  been  spent  more  unprofitably ;  and  I  now  shall  believe  it  firmly,  and  if 
thou  wilt  but  be  led  by  them  to  meditate  a  little,  on  the  similarity  of  situation 
in  which  thou  then  wert  to  what  thou  art  now  in. 

Jane. — I  will  do  it,  and  whatever  else  you  command  me;  for  I  am  too  weak 
by  nature  and  very  timorous,  unless  where  a  strong  sense  of  duty  holdeth  me 
and  supporteth  me  :  there  God  acteth,  and  not  his  creature. 

Those  were  with  me  at  sea  who  would  have  been  attentive  to  me,  if  I  had 
seemed  to  be  afraid,  even  the  worshipful  men  and  women  were  in  the  compa¬ 
ny;  so  that  something  more  powerful  threw  my  fear  overboard:  but  I  never 
will  go  again  upon  the  water. 

Ascham. — Exercise  that  beauteous  couple,  that  mind  and  body,  much  and 
variously,  but  at  home,  at  home,  Jane!  indoors,  and  about  things  indoors;  for 
God  is  there  too.  We  have  rocks  and  quicksands  on  the  banks  of  our  Thames, 
0  lady,  such  as  ocean  never  heard  of;  and  many,  (who  knows  how  soon!)  may 
be  engulphed  in  the  smooth  current  under  their  garden  walls. 

Jane. — Thoroughly  do  I  now  understand  you.  Yes  indeed,  I  have  read  evil 
things  of  courts ;  but  I  think  nobody  can  go  out  bad  thence  who  entereth  good, 
if  timely  and  true  warning  shall  have  been  kindly  and  freely  given. 

Ascham. — I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  see,  although  thou  art 
wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.  And  it  is  not  because  love  hath  blinded  thee, 
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for  that  surpasseth  his  supposed  omnipotence ;  but  it  is  because  thy  tender  heart, 
having  always  lent  affectionately  upon  good,  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of 
evil. 

I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  much :  let  me  now  persuade  thee  to  avoid 
the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  books,  and  to  gaze  carefully  and  stedfast- 
ly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

Jane. — I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  0  how  extensive  they 
are !  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance  !  But  tell  me,  wouldst  thou  command 
me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus  and  Polybius  ?  the  others  I  do  re¬ 
sign  unto  thee :  they  are  good  for  the  arbor  and  for  the  gravel  walk :  but  leave 
unto  me,  I  beseech  thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto*  me,  for  my  fireside 
and  for  my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage  and  constancy. 

Ascham. — Eead  them  on  thy  marriagebed,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy  deathbed  I 
Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee  right  well !  These  are  the 
men  for  men :  these  are  to  fashion  the  bright  and  blessed  creatures,  0  Jane, 
whom  God  one  day  shall  smile  upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom  .  .  .  Mind  thou  thy 
husband. 

Jane. — I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me ;  I  love  him  with 
the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  for  his  good¬ 
ness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  unworthy  supplicant!  the  prayers  I 
should  have  offered  for  myself,  0  never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  re¬ 
ligious  teacher,  by  disobedience  to  my  husband,  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

Ascham, — Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous :  but  time  will  harden  him :  time 
must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane !  Do  thou,  complacently  and  indirectly, 
lead  him  from  ambition. 

Jane.— He  is  contented  with  me  and  with  home. 

Ascham. — Ah  Jane,  Jane  I  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  contentedness. 

Jane. — He  told  me  he  never  hked  books  unless  I  read  them  to  him.  I  will 
read  them  to  him  every  evening :  I  will  open  new  worlds  to  him,  richer  than 
those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard ;  I  will  conduct  him  to  treasures  ...  0  what 
treasures !  ...  on  which  he  may  sleep  in  innocence  and  peace. 

Ascham. — Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with  him,  be 
his  faery,  his  page,  his  everything  that  love  and  poetry  have  invented :  but 
watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them  about  like  the  ringlets  round 
his  cheeks ;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on  power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow, 
and  bring  back  his  thoughts  into  his  heart  by  the  music  of  thy  discourse. 

Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee :  and  he  will  discover  that  wo¬ 
men,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  tenderness  from  the 
shade. 
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ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLINGWOOD,  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  HIS  DAUGHTERS, 

To  his  Daughter. 

Ocean,  at  Malta,  Feh.  5, 1809. 

I  received  your  letter,  my  dearest  cliild ;  and  it  made  me  very  happy  to  find 
that  you  and  dear  Mary  were  well,  and  taking  pains  with  your  education.  The 
greatest  pleasure  I  have  amidst  my  toils  and  troubles  is,  in  the  expectation 
which  I  entertain  of  finding  you  improved  in  knowledge,  and  that  the  under¬ 
standing  which  it  hath  pleased  God  to  give  you  both,  has  been  cultivated  with 
care  and  assiduity.  Your  future  happiness  and  respectability  in  the  world 
depend  on  the  diligence  with  which  you  apply  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
at  this  period  of  your  life ;  and  I  hope  that  no  negligence  of  your  own  will  be 
a  bar  to  your  progress.  When  I  write  to  you,  my  beloved  child,  so  much 
interested  am  I  that  you  should  be  amiable,  and  worthy  of  the  friendship  and 
esteem  of  good  and  wise  people,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  second  and  enforce 
the  instruction  which  you  receive,  by  admonition  of  my  own,  pointing  out  to 
you  the  great  advantages  that  will  result  from  a  temperate  conduct  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  manner,  to  all  people,  on  all  occasions.  It  does  not  follow  that  you 
are  to  coincide  and  agree  in  opinion  with  every  ill-judging  person  ;  hut,  after 
showing  them  your  reason  for  dissenting  from  their  opinion,  your  argument 
and  opposition  to  it  should  not  be  tinctured  with  auj'thing  offensive.  Never 
forget  for  one  moment  that  you  are  a  gentlewoman, — and  all  your  words  and 
all  your  actions  should  mark  you  gentle.  I  never  knew  your  mother — ^your 
dear,  your  good  mother — say  a  harsh  or  a  hasty  thing  to  any  person  in  my 
life.  Endeavor  to  imitate  her.  I  am  quick  and  hasty  in  my  temper ;  my 
sensibility  is  touched  sometimes  with  a  trifle,  and  my  expression  of  it  sudden 
as  gunpowder;  but,  my  darling,  it  is  a  misfortune  which,  not  having  been 
sufficiently  restrained  in  my  youth,  has  caused  me  much  pain.  It  has,  indeed, 
given  me  more  pain  to  subdue  this  natural  impetuosity  than  anything  I  ever 
undertook.  I  believe  tliat  you  are  both  mild;  but  if  ever  you  feel  in  your 
little  breasts  that  you  inherit  a  particle  of  your  father’s  infirmity,  restrain  it, 
and  quit  the  subject  that  has  caused  it,  until  your  serenity  be  recovered. 
So  much  for  mind  and  manners  ;  next  for  accomplishments. 

No  sportsman  ever  hits  a  partridge  without  aiming  at  it;  and  skill  is 
acquired  by  repeated  attempts.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  every  art ;  unless  you 
aim  at  perfection,  you  will  never  attain  it ;  but  frequent  attempts  will  make  it 
easy.  Never,  therefore,  do  anything  with  indifference;  whether  it  be  to  mend 
a  rent  in  your  garment,  or  to  finish  the  most  delicate  piece  of  art,  endeavor 
to  do  it  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible.  When  you  write  a  letter,  give  it  your 
greatest  care,  that  it  may  be  as  perfect  in  all  its  parts  as  you  can  make  it.  Let 
the  subject  be  sense,  expressed  in  the  most  plain,  intelligible,  and  elegant 
manner  that  you  are  capable  of.  If,  in  a  familiar  epistle,  you  should  be  play¬ 
ful  and  jocular,  guard  carefully  that  your  wit  be  not  sharp,  so  as  to  give  pain 
to  any  person ;  and  before  you  write  a  sentence,  examine  it,  even  the  words  of 
Avhich  it  is  composed,  that  there  be  nothing  vulgar  or  inelegant  in  them. 
Remember,  mj"  dear,  that  your  letter  is  the  picture  of  your  brains  ;  and  those 
whose  brains  are  a  compound  of  folly,  nonsense,  and  impertinence,  are  to 
blame  to  exhibit  them  to  the  coiitempt  of  the  world,  or  the  pity  of  their 
friends.  To  write  a  letter  with  negligence,  without  proper  stops,  with 
crooked  lines,  and  great,  flourishing  dashes,  is  inelegant;  it  argues  either 
great  ignorance  of  what  is  proper,  or  great  ignorance  towards  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  and  is,  consequently,  disrespectful.  It  makes  no 
amends  to  add  an  apology,  for  having  scrawled  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  bad  pens, 
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for  you  should  mend  them ;  or  want  of  time,  for  nothing  is  more  important 
to  you,  or  to  which  your  time  can  be  more  properly  devoted.  I  think  I  can 
know  the  character  of  a  lady  pretty  nearly  by  her  handwriting.  The  dashers 
are  all  impudent,  however  they  may  conceal  it  from  themselves  or  others  •,  and 
the  scribblers  flatter  themselves  with  a  vain  hope,  that,  as  their  letter  cannot 
be  read,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sense.  I  am  very  anxious  to  come  to  England, 
for  I  have  lately  been  unwell.  The  greatest  hajpjpiness  which  I  expect  there, 
is  to  And  that  my  dear  girls  have  been  assiduous  in  their  learning.  May  God 
Almighty  bless  you,  my  beloved  little  Sarah,  and  sweet  Mary  too. 

JiJxtracts  ft'om  Letters  to  Lady  Collingwood.^^ 

This  day,  my  love,  is  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage;  and  I  wish  you 
many  happy  returns  of  it.  If  ever  we  have  peace,  I  hope  to  spend  my  latter 
days  amid  my  family,  which  is  the  only  sort  of  happiness  which  I  can  enjoy. 
After  this  life  of  labor  to  retire  to  peace  and  quietness,  is  all  I  look  for  in  the 
world.  Should  we  decide  to  change  the  place  of  our  dwelling,  our  route 
would,  of  course,  be  to  the  southward  of  Morpeth ;  but,  then,  I  should  be 
forever  regretting  those  beautiful  views,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  exceeded, 
and  even  the  rattling  of  that  old  wagon  that  used  to  pass  our  door  at  six 
o’clock  in  a  winter’s  morning,  had  its  charms.  The  fact  is,  whenever  I  think 
how  I  am  to  be  happy  again,  my  thoughts  carry  me  back  to  Morpeth,  where, 
out  of  the  fuss  and  parade  of  the  world,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved  most 
and  who  loved  me,  I  enjoyed  as  much  happiness  as  my  nature  is  capable 
of.  Many  things  that  I  see  in  the  world  give  me  a  distaste  for  its  finery. 

How  do  the  dear  girls  go  on  ?  I  would  have  them  taught  geometry,  which 
is,  of  all  sciences  in  the  world,  the  most  entertaining :  it  expands  the  mind 
more  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  better  teaches  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  truths,  and  such  things  as  have  the  appearance  of  being  truths, 
yet  are  not,  than  any  other.  Their  education,  and  the  proper  cultivation  of 
the  sense  which  God  has  given  them,  are  the  objects  on  which  my  happiness 
most  depends.  To  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  everything  that  is  honorable 
and  virtuous,  though  in  rags,  and  with  contempt  for  vanity  in  embroidery,  is 
the  way  to  make  them  the  darlings  of  my  heart.  They  should  not  only  read, 
but  it  requires  a  careful  selection  of  books  ;  nor  should  they  ever  have  access 
to  two  at  the  same  time ;  but,  when  a  subject  is  begun,  it  should  be  finished 
before  anything  else  is  undertaken.  How  would  it  enlarge  their  minds  if  they 
could  acquire  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  of  the  creation  !  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  generality  of  people,  and,  particularly,  fine  ladies,  only  adore  God  because 
they  are  told  it  is  proper,  and  the  fashion  to  go  to  church  ;  but  I  would  have 
my  girls  gain  such  knowledge  of  the  works  of  the  creation,  that  they  ma}' 
have  a  fixed  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  Being  who  could  be  the  author  of  such 
a  world:  Whenever  they  have  tliat,  nothing  on  this  side  the  moon  will  give 
them  much  uneasiness  of  mind.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  should  be  stoics,  or 
want  the  common  feelings  for  the  sufferings  that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  but  they 
would  then  haA’e  a  source  of  consolation  for  the  worst  that  could  happen.  .  .  . 

Do  not  let  our  girls  be  made  line  ladies  ;  but  give  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  whieh  they  have  to  live  in,  that  they  may  take  care  of  themselves  when 
you  and  I  are  in  heaven.  They  must  do  everything  for  themselves,  and  never 
read  novels,  but  history,  travels,  essays,  and  Shakspeare’s  plays,  as  often  as 
they  please.  What  they  call  books  for  young  persons  are  nonsense.  The 
memory  should  be  strengthened  by  getting  by  heart  such  speeches  and  noblo 
sentiments  from  Shakspeare  or  Homan  history,  as  deserve  to  be  imprinted  on 
the  mind.  Give  them  my  blessing,  and  charge  them  to  be  diligent. 
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FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  TRAINED  NURSES. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  daughter  of  William  Edward  Shore,  of  Derby¬ 
shire  (who  assumed  by  royal  warrant  the  name.  Nightingale,  in  1815,  on  inherit¬ 
ing  an  estate  of  a  branch  of  the  family  in  Staffordshire),  was  born  in  Florence, 
Italy,  in  1820.  To  the  careful  culture  of  the  best  schools  at  home,  she  added 
the  highest  advantages  of  foreign  travel — a  familiar  knowledge  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  the  rarer  improvement  to  head  and  heart  of  a  thoughtful  study  of 
galleries  of  art,  and  the  well  managed  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  the  con¬ 
tinent.  With  a  natural  aptitude  of  disposition  and  manner  for  the  duties  of  the 
sick  room,  she  was  early  impressed  with  the  practical  superiority  of  Sisters  of 
Charity,  who  were  trained  in  the  art  of  applying  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
system,  of  diseases  and  accidents,  and  of  remedial  agents,  in  hospital  service. 
In  1849  she  entered  as  volunteer  nurse  in  Fliedner’s  Institution  for  Deacon¬ 
esses  at  Kaiserswerth,  and  on  her  return,  assumed  the  charge  of  the  Sani¬ 
tarium  for  invalid  and  infirm  governesses  in  London,  which  she  soon  brought 
into  efficient  management. 

In  1854,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sidney  Herbert),  Miss 
Nightingale  proceeded  to  the  Crimea,  in  charge  of  a  staff  of  volunteer  nurses, 
to  do  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  British  army,  what  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
were  already  doing  in  the  French  military  hospitals.  The  simple  record  of  the 
successful  labors  of  this  delicately  reared,  but  practically  trained  woman,  and 
her  staff  of  assistants,  is  the  brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

At  the  Scotch  Crimean  banquet  at  Edinburg,  Sir  John  McNeill,  who 
was  one  of  the  Government  Commissioners  sent  to  the  seat  of  war  to 
inspect  the  condition  of  the  army,  thus  spoke  of  the  services  of  Miss 
Nightingale : — 

Though  I  am  unable  to  tell  you  who  was  responsible  for  leaving  the  sick  in  that 
wretched  condition,  I  am  able  to  tell  you  who  rescued  tliern  from  it — Florence 
Nightingale.  [Prolonged  applause.]  Except  the  aid  received  from  the  Times 
fund,  she  provided,  at  her  own  expense,  linen  for  the  nutneruus  patients,  which 
could  not  have  cost  less  than  £2,000  or  £3,000.  [Applause.]  She  found  the 
hospitals  unprovided  with  any  establishment  for  washing  the  linen,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  ladies  and  the  nurses,  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose,  some  of  the 
ladies  taking  an  active  share  in  that  menial  labor.  She  found  the  hospitals  with¬ 
out  any  trained  cooks,  and  she  established  a  private  kitchen,  in  which  food  fitted 
for  those  who  were  most  reduced  was  prepared,  and  I  have  no  doubt  contributed 
to  save  the  life  of  many  a  brave  man.  [Cheers.] 

Foreseeing  that  the  accommodation  would  be  insufficient,  she  urged  the  repair 
of  a  large  wing  of  the  Barrack  hospital,  which  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  be  unin¬ 
habitable,  and  the  repairs  were  commenced ;  but  the  workmen  soon  struck 
because  they  were  unpaid,  and  the  ofiicer  who  had  charge  of  the  work  could  not 
procure  the  requisite  funds.  She  advanced  them  from  her  own  means,  and,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  very  day  on  which  these  repairs  were  completed,  a  number  of 
sick  and  wounded  sufficient  to  fill  that  wing,  and  for  whom  there  was  no  other 
accommodation,  arrived  from  the  Crimea,  and  were  placed  there.  [Cheers.]  But 
the  wards  were  as  empty  as  barns,  and  the  hospital  authorities  declined  to  provide 
the  requisite  furniture.  She  purchased  it  at  her  own  cost,  and  furnished  the 
wards,  but  the  amount  has  since  been  repaid.  I  mention  these  things,  and  I 
might  tell  you  of  many  more,  because  many  of  you  may  not  know  or  may  not 
remember  them,  and  very  few,  I  am  sure,  have  ever  heard  or  will  ever  hear  of 
them  from  her. 

But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  further  upon  services  of  the  sick  and  w’ounded  which 
are  known  to  the  whole  world  ;  which  have  redounded  to  the  honor  of  the  nation ; 
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which  have  made  her  name  dear  to  the  army  and  the  country,  and  which  secure 
to  her  a  place  in  the  history  of  our  times  as  the  worthy  leader  of  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  movements  which  this  war,  in  many  respects  memorable,  has  pro¬ 
duced.  I  can  not,  however,  refrain  from  stating  one  or  two  facts  creditable  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  British  army,  which  ought  to  be  known.  Miss  Nightingale  had, 
of  course,  occasion  to  be  in  the  hospital  wards  at  all  hours,  and  she  informed  me 
that  she  never  heard  even  an  oath  from  a  soldier.  [Applause.]  And,  lest  you 
should  imagine  this  propriety  of  behavior  proceeded  from  deference  and  respect 
to  her  personally.  I  will  read  a  very  short  extract  from  a  letter  w'ritten  by  a  lady 
who  was  in  another  hospital.  She  says:  “In  bearing  testimony,  as  I  do  most 
gratefully,  to  the  extreme  delicacy  and  respect  with  which  I  was  in  every  instance 
treated  by  our  soldiers,  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  every  lady  who  has 
been  in  the  Eastern  hospitals.” 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  she  had  observed  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers 
much  reluctance  to  leave  the  hospital  and  return  to  their  duty  in  the  Crimea, 
Miss  Nightingale  replied  that  she  did  not  remember  having  been  asked  to  write 
one  letter  for  any  soldier  with  a  view  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  hospital,  but  she 
believed  she  had  written  five  or  six  hundred  for  men  who  wished  to  inform  their 
officers  that  they  considered  themselves  fit  for  duty.  Such  is  the  character  which 
the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  East  have  established  for  themselves  in  action,  in 
camp  during  the  worst  times,  and  in  hospital.  I  am  eonfident  that  they  will  not 
throw  aw'ay  at  home  the  high  reputation  they  acquired  in  foreign  service.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  Every  one  knows  the  public  services  of  Florence  Nightingale,  but  those 
only  who  have  had  the  honor  of  meeting  her  can  know  the  refinement  and  truly 
feminine  delicacy  of  her  mind  and  manners,  or  the  unconsciousness  of  having 
done  any  thing  great  or  remarkable  that  pervades  her  whole  deportment  and  con- 
vei’sation. 

Far  from  dwelling  upon  the  past,  or  taking  any  pride  in  the  applause  which  has 
followed  her  unsought,  the  whole  energies  of  her  powerful,  highly  eultivated,  and 
essentially  practical  intellect  are  already  directed  toward  further  and  more  per¬ 
manent  plans  of  usefulness.  Truly  pious  and  thoroughly  Protestant  in  her  senti¬ 
ments,  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  is  free  from  any  tincture  of  sect¬ 
arian  bitterness.  [Cheers.]  She  has  not  so  read  her  Bible  as  to  believe  that  it 
inculcates  ill-will  toward  any  class  of  God’s  creatures.  Ready  to  extend  her  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  persuasions  without  distinction,  she  has 
freely  availed  herself  of  the  assistance  of  all. 

Holding  fast  her  own  principles  w'ith  a  firm  composure  of  a  strong  mind  and  a 
settled  conviction,  she  avoids  alike  the  extremes  of  High  Church  and  Low  Church, 
and  hears  without  resentment  the  extravagant  and  contradictory  absurdities  that 
are  circulated  in  regard  to  her  opinions.  She  appears  to  be  too  intent  upon  doing 
the  good  which  it  may  be  permitted  her  to  do  in  the  walk  she  has  chosen,  to  care 
for  either  the  evil  or  the  good  that  is  spoken  of  her — otherwise  than  that  it  may 
affect  her  usefulness.  It  is  not  from  us,  and  it  is  not  here,  that  she  seeks  praise 
or  reward.  But  I  should  be  acting  little  in  accordance  with  her  practice,  if,  in 
speaking  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  I  omitted  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  obligations  which  she  and  all  of  us  owe  to  the  ladies  who 
shared  her  pious  labors  ;  and  I  may  be  permitted,  without  disparagement  to 
others,  to  remind  you  that  some  of  the  most  prominent  were  our  owm  country¬ 
women. 

Miss  Shaw  Stew'art  had  charge  of  the  nurses  in  the  general  hospital  at  Bala- 
klava  ;  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  and  after  her  Miss  Erskine,  in  the  naval  hospital  at  The- 
rapia — the  first  a  member  of  a  leading  family  among  our  untitled  aristocracy ; 
the  second,  daughter  of  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  our  generation,  the  late  Dr. 
Chalmers,  [loud  cheers  5]  the  third,  daughter  of  the  accomplished  historian  of 
the  Mahomedan  conquest  of  India,  and  granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.  And  there  were  other  Scottish  ladies  in  less  prominent  positions. 
Our  country,  therefore,  w'as  worthily  represented  in  the  hospitals  of  the  East. 
[Cheers.]  Let  us  hope  that  the  moral  and  material  improvements,  the  higher 
standard  of  feeling  and  of  comfort  which  the  wise  benevolence  and  patriotism  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  the  ladies  who  aided  her  efforts  have  introduced  into  our 
military  hospitals,  will  not  be  permitted  to  pass  away  with  the  occasion  that  gave 
rise  to  them. 
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At  the  end  of  two  years  Miss  Nightingale  returned  to  England,  with  her 
constitution  over-tasked,  and  her  health  permanently  impaired.  She  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Queen  and  the  people  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  The  only  form  in  which  she  would  allow  any  public  memorial  of  her 
services  to  take,  was  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  training  of 
women  as  nurses  of  the  sick,  and  the  educating  of  persons  of  the  requisite 
qualities  of  character  and  business  capacity  for  the  superintendence  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  infirmaries.  The  enterprise  was  taken  up  with  great  enthusiasm, 
and  a  Fund  called  the  Nightingale  Fund  (stated  to  amount  in  1810  to  £40,000), 
was  soon  subscribed,  and  out  of  the  income  a  Training  School  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas’  Hospital,  London.  In  a  beautiful  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  memoir  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones,  one  of  her  pupils  and  dear 
friend,  who  died  in  charge  of  the  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  Liverpool,  in 
1868,  Miss  Nightingale  thus  sets  forth  the  object  of  her  Institution. 

We  require  that  a  woman  be  sober,  honest,  truthful,  without  which  there  is 
no  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

We  train  then  in  habits  of  punctuality,  quietness,  trustworthiness,  personal 
neatness.  We  teach  her  how  to  manage  the  concerns  of  a  large  ward  or  es¬ 
tablishment. 

We  train  her  in  dressing  wounds  and  other  injuries,  and  in  performing  all 
those  minor  operations  which  nurses  are  called  upon  day  and  night  to  undertake. 

We  teach  her  how  to  manage  helpless  patients  in  regard  to  moving,  chang¬ 
ing,  feeding,  temperature,  and  the  prevention  of  bed-sores. 

She  has  to  make  and  apply  bandages,  line  splints  for  fractures,  and  the  like. 
She  must  know  how  to  make  beds  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  their 
inmates.  She  is  instructed  how  to  wait  at  operations,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  aid 
the  surgeon  requires  at  her  hands.  She  is  taught  cooking  for  sick ;  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  sick  wards  ought  to  be  cleansed,  aired,  and  warmed ;  the  man¬ 
agement  of  convalescents;  and  howto  observe  sick  and  maimed  patients,  so 
as  to  give  an  intelligent  and  truthful  account  to  the  physician  or  surgeon  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  progress  of  cases  in  the  intervals  between  visits — a  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  than  is  generally  supposed. 

We  do  not  seek  to  make  “  medical  women,”  but  simply  nurses  acquainted 
with  the  principles  which  they  are  required  constantly  to  apply  at  the  bedside. 

For  the  future  superintendent  is  added  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  hospital,  including,  of  course,  the  linen  arrangements,  and  what 
else  is  necessary  for  a  matron  to  be  conversant  with. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  all  this  is  intuitive  in  women,  that  they  are 
born  so,  or,  at  least,  that  it  comes  to  them  without  training.  To  such  we  say, 
By  all  means  send  us  as  many  such  geniuses  as  you  can,  for  we  are  sorely  in 
want  of  them. 

The  success  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  endeavors  in  the  St.  Thomas’  Hospital 
Training  School  for  nurses,  has  confirmed  the  experience  of  Pastor  Fliedner  at 
Kaiserswerth,  that  nursing  is  an  art,  in  which  aptitude  of  head  and  heart  may 
be  necessary  to  the  highest  success,  as  ‘  aptness  to  teach  ’  is  in  teaching,  but 
both  knowledge  and  training — knowledge  of  the  human  system,  of  diseases, 
and  remedial  agents,  and  training  in  the  application  of  these  agents  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  dealing  with  mind  and  body  diseased,  are  indispensable  to  women 
of  average  ability^ 
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TRAINING  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  NURSES  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

The  scheme  of  establishing  a  Training  Institution  for  Nurses  in 
connection  with  the  Royal  Infirmary,  the  principal  hospital  in  Liver¬ 
pool,  originated  in  1861  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  eity, 
whose  names  are  not  given  in  the  pamphlet  on  “  The  Organization 
of  Nursinof;”  but  the  Committee  of  the  Institution  is  there  cle- 
scribed  as  consisting,  “  not  of  benevolent  enthusiasts  or  philanthro¬ 
pists  by  profession,  but  of  practical  men  of  business,  who  have 
abundant  work  and  large  experienee  in  eommerce,  in  politics,  and 
in  life,  who  know  the  value  of  time  and  money,  and  would  not  be¬ 
stow  either  on  an  enterprise  in  which  they  did  not  find  the  results 
proportionate  to  the  expenditure.” 

The  objeets  of  the  Institution  are  thus  explained  in  a  prospeetus 
which  was  Dublished  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
funds  : — 

1.  To  provide  thoroughly  educated  profef^sional  nurses  for  the  Infirmary. — There 
are  in  the  Infirmary,  nurses  of  whose  efficiency  and  kindness  vve  can  not  speak 
too  highly,  but  the  supply  of  good  hospital  nurses  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
requirements.  And  the  misconduct  of  the  unsuitable  ones,  who,  from  neces¬ 
sity,  are  employed,  discredits  a  profession  which  is  in  its  nature  most  honorable, 
and  would  otherwise  attract  many  whose  ability  and  character  would  peculiarly 
fit  them  for  its  duties.  We  refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  Medical  Board  on  this 
point,  and  need  hardly  point  out  how  much  might  be  done  by  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  of  nursing  to  save  life  and  health,  and  to  make  the  expenditure  of  an  hos¬ 
pital  more  effective,  by  giving  increased  power  to  the  medical  and  other  agen¬ 
cies,  and  by  abridging  the  period  requisite  to  effect  a  cure. 

2.  To  provide  district  or  missionary  nurses  for  the  poor. — In  cases  which  are 
not  suitable  for,  and  can  not  be  reached  by,  hospitals,  to  do  in  nursing  what 
the  dispensaries  do  for  them  in  medical  aid.  We  propose  to  furnish  nurses  to 
those  districts  which  will,  by  means  of  local  committees  or  individuals,  find  the 
necessary  medical  comforts  and  superintendence.  The  results  of  district  nurs¬ 
ing,  though  only  tried  on  a  small  scale  and  with  an  imperfect  organization,  have 
been  invariably  satisfactory.  It  relieves  an  amount  of  suffering  most  intense 
in  its  character,  and  capable  of  alleviation,  to  a  great  extent,  by  a  proportion¬ 
ately  small  expenditure.  It  does  more  than  this ;  it  teaches  the  people  to 
nurse  their  own  sick,  and,  by  introducing  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  among 
the  working  classes,  tends  to  prevent  illness  and  strengthen  health. 

In  a  merely  economical  point  of  view,  by  restoring  parents  to  their  work 
and  place,  it  often  prevents  whole  families  from  steadily  sinking  into  hopeless 
poverty,  misery,  and  vice,  the  consequences  of  which,  in  the  end,  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  society  for  its  neglected  duties. 

In  a  moral  and  political  point  of  view,  aid  thus  given  to  the  suffering  poor 
does  away  with  an  irritation  against  God  and  man,  the  extent  of  whicli  is  not 
suspected  by  those  who  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  see  it.  Such  irritation 
is  the  frequent  result  of  extreme  suffering,  when  unmitigated  by  assistance 
from  those  who  have  the  power  to  give  it,  leading  men  to  brood  bitterly  over 
an  inequality  of  conditions  to  which  they  are  not  reconciled  by  experiencing  in 
their  need  the  alleviation  which  wealth  and  knowledge  could  and  should  have 
provided.  Assistance  thus  bestowed  would  open  the  hearts  of  the  sufferers 
and  of  their  families  to  all  benevolent  persons  in  their  attempts  to  benefit  the 
working  classes,  physically,  morally,  and  religiously. 

3.  To  provide  sick-nurses  for  private  families. — It  is  a  fact  well  known  by 
medical  men  that  far  more  patients  die  unnecessarily  (or  live  with  permanently 
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impaired  health),  from  defective  nursing,  in  families  who  could  and  would 
gladly  pay  for  efficient  nursing,  if  procurable,  than  even  under  the  defeetive 
nursing  which,  till  lately,  was  almost  general  in  hospitals.  Most  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  jiurses  had  at  least  some  knowledge  of  what  they  were  about.  However 
devoted  and  watchful  the  relative  or  the  private  nurse  may  be,  while  she  is 
gaining  her  experience  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  the  object  of  her  care  has 
often  passed  out  of  its  reach,  ^r  her  own  health  has  given  way,  and  death  has 
thus  multiplied  its  victims.  If  relieved  by  the  aid  of  a  trained  nurse,  she  might 
with  an  easy  mind  have  left  her  charge  and  obtained  the  necessary  rest.” 

RULES  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  NURSES  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

1.  That  the  nurses  are  to  attend  the  sick,  both  rich  and  poor,  at  hospitals  or 
^private  houses,  as  the  Committee  or  Lady  Superintendent  may  appoint. 

2.  That  when  sent  from  the  Home  to  attend  a  patient,  they  receive  their  in¬ 
structions  from  the  Lady  Superintendent,  and  do  not  leave  the  case  without 
communicating  with  her;  this  they  can  do  by  letter  at  any  time. 

5.  That  no  present  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  be  accepted  by  a  nurse,  beyond 
some  very  trifling  remembrance  from  or  of  the  patient. 

4.  That  nothing  belonging  to  a  deceased  patient  is  to  be  accepted  by  the 
nurse. 

5.  That  while  on  duty  at  the  Home,  at  the  Infirmary,  or  in  private  houses, 
the  regulations  of  the  establishment  with  regard  to  dress  a^e  to  be  observed  by 
the  nurse. 

6.  That  no  male  visitors  to  the  nurses  be  admitted  at  the  Home  without  spe¬ 
cial  permission  from  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

7.  That  the  nurses  shall  not  take  more  than  pint  each  of  table  beer  in  the 
twentj'^-four  hours,  and  no  wine  or  spirits  without  a  medical  order;  and  that 
they  shall  carefully  avoid  adding  unnecessarily  to  the  expenses  of  a  household^ 
either  in  board  or  washing. 

8.  That  a  nurse  is  always  to  bring  back  with  her  a  certificate  of  conduct 
and  efficiency  from  the  family  of  her  patient  or  from  the  medical  attendant. 

It  is  expected  that  the  jaurses  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  situa^ 
tion  they  have  undertaken,  and  will  evince,  at  all  times,  the  self-denial,  for¬ 
bearance,  gentleness,  and  good  temper  so  essential  in  their  attendance  on  the 
sick,  and  also  to  their  characters  as  Christian  nurses.  They  are  to  take  the 
whole  charge  of  the  sick  room,  doing  every  thing  that  is  requisite  in  it,  when 
called  upon  to  do  so.  When  nursing  in  families  where  there  are  no  servants, 
if  their  attention  be  not  of  necessity  wholly  devoted  to  their  patient,  they  are 
expected  to  make  themselves  generally  useful.  They  are  also  most  earnestly 
charged  to  hold  sacred  the  knowledge  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  must 
obtain  of  the  private  affairs  of  households  or  individuals  they  may  attend. 

A  building  (the  Nurse’s  Home)  capable  of  accommodating  a; 
staff  of  nurses  with  a  superintendent,  a  deputy,  and  three  servants, 
was  erected  at  the  expense  of  an  individual  (Mr.  W.  Ratlibone,  mer¬ 
chant  of  Liverpool),  on  the  grounds  of  the  Infirmary,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Agnes  Elizabeth  Jones  (daughter  of  Col. 
Jones  of  Fahan  on  the  Lough  Swilly,  Ireland),  who  spent  some  time 
in  the  Nightingale  School  in  connection  with  St.  Tliomas’  Hospital, 
and  in  Kings  College  Hospital,  to  learn  the  system  of  these  two 
nursing  schools,  the  method  of  study,  and  the  surgical  and  medical 
training  pursued  there.  In  the  organization  and  instruction  of  the 
Training  Department,  Miss  Jones  was  eminently  successful,  until  hen 
health  failed.  She  died  February  19,  1868,  in  the  midst  of  her  use^ 
fulness,  with  50  nurses,  150  pauper  scourers^  and^  1,350  patients  un^ 
der  her'charge. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  thus  writes  in  his  Journal,  after  devoting 
a  fortnight  (at  intervals)  to  Madame  de  Sevigne’s  Letters  : 


POLITE  CONVERSATJON  AND  FAMILIAR  LETTERS. 

When  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accomplishment  has  learned  to  con¬ 
verse  with  ease  and  grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  the  most  polished  so¬ 
ciety,  and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  must  write  letters  as  they  ought 
to  be  written ;  if  she  has  acquired  just  as  much  habitual  correctness  as  is  re¬ 
concilable  with  the  air  of  negligence.  A  moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  burst  of 
feeling,  a  flash  of  eloquence  may  be  allowed ;  but  the  intercourse  of  society, 
either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  allows  no  more.  Though  interdicted  from  ^ 
the  long-continued  use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  without  a  resource. 
There  is  a  part  of  language  which  is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declairaer, 
and  which  both,  if  they  knew  its  difficulty,  would  dread ;  it  is  formed  of  the 
most  familiar  phrases  and  turn.s,  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of  men,  and  is 
full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing  upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings 
and  strong  passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employment  of  such 
phrases  which  produces  what  may  be  called  colloquial  eloquence.  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  letters  may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation,  Avithout  de¬ 
parting  from  their  character.  Any  thing  may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the 
tone  of  society ;  the  highest  guests  are  welcome,  if  thej^  come  in  the  easy  un¬ 
dress  of  the  club ;  the  strongest  metaphor  appears  without  violence,  if  it  is 
familiarly  expressed;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch  the  warmest  feeling,  if  we 
perceive  that  it  is  intentionally  lowered  in  expression,  out  of  condescension  to 
our  calmer  temper.  It  is  tlms  that  harangue  and  declamations,  the  last  proof 
of  bad  taste  and  bad  manners  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  the  fency  and 
the  heart  find  the  means  of  pouring  forth  all  their  stores.  To  meet  this  de¬ 
spised  part  of  language  in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  effects  of  Avit 
and  eloquence,  is  a  constant  source  of  agreeable  surprise. _  This  is  increaseil 
when  a  few  bolder  and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought  into  the  texture  ot 
this  familiar  eloquence.  To  find  what  seems  so  unlike  author-craft  in  a  book, 
raises  the  pleasing  astonishment  to  its  highest  degree. 

Letters  must  not  be  on  a  subject.  Lady  Mary  M  ortlej' s  letters  on  her  Jour- 
nej'-  to  Constantinople,  are  an  admirable  book  of  travels;  but  they  are  not  lit¬ 
ters.  A  meeting  to  discuss  a  question  of  science  is  not  conversation  ;  nor  are 
papers  written  to  another,  to  inform  or  discuss  letters.  Converscltion  is  relax¬ 
ation,  not  business, ’and  must  never  appear  to  be  occupation;  nor  must  letters. 
Judo’ing  from  my  own  mind,  I  am  satisfied  of  the  falsehood  of  the  common  no¬ 
tion'^  that  these  letters  owe  their  principal  interest  to  the  anecdotes  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.  A  very  small  part  of  the  letters  consist'  of  such  anecdotes. 
Those  who  read  them  with  this  idea,  must  complain  of  too  much  Giignan.  I 
may  now  own  that  I  was  a  little  tired  during  the  two  first  \olumes.  I  was  not 
quite  charmed  and  bewitched  till  the  middle'  of  the  collection,  where  there  are 
fewer  anecdotes  of  the  great  and  famous.  I  felt  that  the  fascination  grew  as  I 
became  a  member  of  the  Sevigne  family;  it  arose  from  the  histoiy  ot  the  im¬ 
mortal  mother  and  the  adored  daughter,  and  it  increased  as  I  knew  them  in 
more  minute  detail ;  just  as  my  tears  in  tlie  dying  chamber  of  Clarissa  depend 
on  my  having  so  off.en  drank  tea  with  her  in  those  early  volumes,  which  are  so 
audaciously  called  dull  by  the  profane  vulgar.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  do  not  owe  some  secondary  interest  to  the  illustrious  age  in  Avhich  they 
were  Avritten ;  but  this  depends  merely  on  its  tendency  to  heighten  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  heroine,  and  to  make  us  take  a  Avarmer  concern  in  persons  Avho 
were  the  friends  of  those  celebrated  men  and  women,  Avho  are  familiar  to  us 
from  our  childhood. 

I  once  thought  of  illustrating  my  notions  by  numerous  examples  from  La 
Sevigne.’  The  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  evidently  copied,  not  only  by 
her  worshiper,  Walpole,  but  even  by  Gray;  who,  notwithstanding  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  merits  of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imitator,  and  of  a 
.college  recluse. 


I 

POWER  OP  CHARACTER— UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 

From  Sermons  for  the  New  Life,  by  Horace  Bushnell.” 


The  following  passages,  in  wliich  Dr.  Biishnell  sets  forth  in  a 
novel  and  masterly  manner  the  power,  which  a  Christian  exerts 
in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  by  what  he  is,  in  distinction  from 
^vhat  he  professes,  is  strikingly  true  of  the  Teacher,  So  it  seemed 
to  us  when  we  first  heard  it  delivered  in  the  old  North  Church, 
Hartford,  forty  years  ago,  and  so  it  seems  to  us  now,  when  we 
have  come  to  estimate  more  highly  than  ever  before,  the  subtle, 
yet  beneficent  and  inspiring  influences  which  stream  out  from  the 
voice,  manner,  action,  the  daily  life  of  the  true  teacher,  as  he 
goes  out  and  in  before  his  pupils,  and  discharges  all  his  manifold 
duties  in  and  out  of  the  school-room.  The  train  of  thought  is 
suggested  by  the  record  in  John’s  Gospel  (xx,  8),  in  which  the 
unhesitating  step  of  Peter,  as  he  approaches  and  at  once  enters  the 
sepulchre,  decides  John, — “  then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple?'' 

There  are  two  sorts  of  influence  belonging  to  man ;  that  which  is  active  or 
voluntary,  and  that  which  is  unconscious; — that  which  we  exert  purposely  or 
in  the  endeavor  to  sway  another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasion, 
by  threatenings,  by  oflers  and  promises,— and  that  which  flows  out  from  us, 
unawares  to  ourselves,  the  same  which  Peter  had  over  John  when  he  led  him 
into  the  sepulchre.  The  importance  of  our  efforts  to  do  good,  that  is  of  our 
voluntary  influence,  and  the  sacred  obligation  we  are  under  to  exert  ourselves 
in  this  way  are  often  and  seriously  insisted  on. 

But  there  needs  to  be  produced,  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  for  this  object, 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  relative  importance  of  that  kind  of  influ¬ 
ence,  or  beneficence  which  is.  insensiblj’-  exerted.  The  tremendous  weight  and 
efficacy  of  this,  compared  with  the  other,  and  the  sacred  responsibility  laid 
upon  us  in  regard  to  this,  are  felt  in  no  such  degree  or  proportion  as  they  should 
be ;  and  the  consequent  loss  we  suffer  in  character,  as  well  as  that  which  the 
Church  suffers  in  beauty  and  strength,  is  incalculable. 

The  influences  we  exert  unconsciously  will  almost  never  disagree  with  our 
real  character.  They  are  honest  influences,  following  our  character,  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  sun.  And,  therefore,  we  are  much  more  certainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  them,  and  their  effects  on  the  world.  They  go  streaming  from  us  in 
all  directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or  healing 
around  the  roots  of  society,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of  character.  If 
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good  ourselyos,  they  are  good  j  if  bad,  they  are  bad.  And,  since  they  reflect 
so  exactly  our  character,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  our  responsibility  for  their 
effects  on  the  world.  We  must  answer  not  only  for  what  we  do  with  a  pur¬ 
pose,  but  for  the  influence  we  exert  insensibly. 

Histories  and  biographies  make  little  account  of  the  power  men  exert  insen¬ 
sibly  over  each  other.  They  tell  how  men  have  led  armies,  established  em¬ 
pires,  enacted  laws,  gained  causes,  sung,  reasoned,  and  taught ; — always  occu¬ 
pied  in  setting  forth  what  they  do  with  a  purpose.  But  what  they  do  witliout 
a  purpose,  the  streams  of  influence  that  flow  out  from  their  persons  unbidden 
on  the  world,  they  can  not  trace  or  compute,  and  seldom  even  mention.  So 
also  the  public  laws  make  men  responsible  only  for  wiiat  they  do  with  a  posi¬ 
tive  purpose,  and  take  no  account  of  the  mischiefs  or  benefits  that  are  commu¬ 
nicated,  by  their  noxious  or  healthful  example.  The  same  is  true  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  families,  churches,  and  schools;  they  make  no  account  of  the  things 
we  do,  except  we  will  them.  What  we  do  insensibly  passes  for  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  no  human  government  can  trace  such  influences  with  sufficient  certainty 
to  make  their  authors  responsible. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  influences  of  this  kind  are  significant,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unnoticed  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  in  the  natural  world  ?  Be¬ 
hind  the  mere  show,  the  outward  noise  and  stir  of  the  world,  nature  always 
conceals  her  hand  of  control,  and  the  laws  by  which  she  rules.  Who  ever 
saw  with  the  eye,  for  example,  or  heard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  astronomic  force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the 
physical  universe  together?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  tire-fly  spark 
in  comparison  ;  but,  because  it  glares  on  the  clouds,  and  thunders  so  terribly  in 
the  ear,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock  where  it  falls,  many  will  be  ready  to 
think  that  it  is  a  vastly  more  potent  agent  than  gravity. 

The  Bible  calls  the  good  man’s  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  light  to 
flow  out  spontaneously  in  all  directions,  and  fill  the  world  unconsciously  with 
its  beams.  So  the  Christian  shines,  it  would  say,  not  so  much  because  he  will, 
as  because  he  is  a  luminous  object.  Not  that  the  active  influence  of  Christians 
is  made  of  no  account  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  this  symbol  of  light  has  its 
propriety  in  the  fact  that  their  unconscious  influence  is  the  chief  influence,  and 
has  the  precedence  in  its  power  over  the  world.  And  yet,  there  are  many 
who  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a  very  tame  and  feeble  instrument,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  noiseless.  An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more 
vigorous  and  eflective  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  through  the 
solid  foundations  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  continent.  The  noblest  works, 
of  man, — cities,  monuments,  and  temples, — are  in  a  moment  leveled  to  the 
ground,  or  swallowed  down  the  opening  gulfs  of  fire.  Little  do  they  think 
that  the  light  of  every  morning,  the  soft  and  genial,  and  silent  light,  is  an  agent 
many  times  more  powerful.  But  let  the  light  of  the  morning  cease  and  return 
no  more,  let  the  hour  of  morning  come,  and  bring  with  it  no  dawn :  the  out¬ 
cries  of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  the  darkness 
audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  sun.  The  vegetable 
■growths  turn  pale  and  die.  A  chill  creeps  on,  and  frosty  winds  begin  to  howl 
across  the  freezing  earth.  Colder,  and  yet  colder,  is  the  night.  The  vital 
blood,  at  length,  of  all  creatures,  stops  congealed.  Down  goes  the  frost  to¬ 
ward  the  earth’s  center.  The  heart  of  the  sea  is  frozen ;  nay,  the  earthquakes 
are  themselves  frozen  in,  under  their  fiery  caverns.  The  very  globe  itself,  too, 
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and  all  the  fellow  planets  that  have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of 
ice,  swinging  silent  in  the  darkness.  Such  is  the  light,  which  revisits  us  in  the 
silence  of  the  morning.  It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It  w'ould  not  wake  an 
infant  in  his  cradle.  And  yet  it  perpetually  new  ereates  the  world,  rescuing  it, 
each  morning  as  a  prey,  from  night  and  chaos.  So  the  Christian  is  a  light, 
even  “  the  light  of  the  world,”  and  we  must  not  think  that,  because  he  shines 
insensibly  or  silently^  as  a  mere  luminous  object,  he  is  therefore  powerless. 
The  greatest  powers  are  ever  tiwse  whicli  lie  back  of  the  little  stirs  and  com¬ 
motions  of  nature  ,•  and  I  verily  believe  that  the  insensible  influences  of  good 
men  are  as  much  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  tlieir  voluntary  or  active, 
as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of  greater  consequence  than  her  little 
disturbances  and  tumults.  The  law  of  human  influence  is  deeper  than  many 
suspect,  and  they  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  The  outward  endeavors  made  by 
good  men  or  bad  to  sway  others,  they  call  their  influence ;  whereas  it  is,  in 
fact,  but  a  fraction,  and,  in  most  cases,  but  a  very  small  fraction,  of  the  good  or 
evil  that  flows  out  of  their  lives.  Nay,  I  will  even  go  further.  How  many 
persons  do  you  meet,  the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character 
is  so  decided  as  often  to  thwart  their  voluntary  influence-,  so  that,  whatever 
they  attempt  to  do,  in  the  way  of  controlling  others,  they  are  sure  to  carry  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  they  intend!  And  it  will  generally  be  found  that, 
where  men  undertake  by  argument  or  persuasion  to  exert  a  power,  in  the  face 
of  qualities  that  make  them  odious  or  detestable,  or  only  not  entitled  to  re¬ 
spect,  their  insensible  influence  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  The  total  effect 
of  the  life  is  then  of  a  kind  directly  opposite  to  the  voluntary  endeavor;  which, 
of  course,  does  not  add  so  much  as  a  fraction  to  it. 

Double  LiTve  of  Communicaiion, 

If  we  distinguish  man  as  a  creature  of  language,  and  thus  qualified  to  com¬ 
municate  himself  to  others,  there  are  in  him  two  sets  or  kinds  of  language,  one 
which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one  that  is  involuntary;  that  of  speech  in 
the  literal  sense,  and  that  expression  of  the  eye,  the  free,  the  look,  the  gait,  the 
motion,  the  tone  or  cadence,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  language  of 
the  sentiments.  This  natural  language,  too,  is  greatly  enlarged  by  the  conduct 
of  life,  that  which,  in  business  and  society,  reveals  the  principles  and  spirit  of 
men.  Speech,  or  voluntar}'-  language,  is  a  door  to  the  soul,  that  we  may  open 
or  shut  at  will;  the  other  is  a  door  that  stands  open  evermore,  and  reveals  to 
others  constantly  and  often  very  clearly,  the  tempers,  tastes,  and  motives  of 
^  their  hearts.  Within,  as  we  may  represent,  is  character,  charging  the  common 
reservoir  of  influence,  and  through  these  twofold  gates  of  the  soul,  pouring  it¬ 
self  out  on  the  world.  Out  of  one  it  flows  at  choice,  and  whensoever  we,pur- 
pose  to  do  good  or  evil  to  men.  Out  of  the  other  it  flows  each  moment,  as 
light  from  the  sun,  and  propagates  itself  in  all  beholders. 

As  subjects  of  influence,  we  find  every  man  endowed  with  two  inlets  of  im¬ 
pression  ;  the  ear  and  the  understanding  for  the  reception  of  speech,  and  the 
sympathetic  powers,  the  sensibilities  or  affections,  fpr  tinder  to  those  sparks  of 
emotion  revealed  by  looks,  tones,  manners,  and  general  conduct.  And  these 
sympathetic  powers,  though  not  immediately  rational,  are  yet  inlets,  open  on 
all  sides,  to  the  understanding  and  character.  They  have  a  certain  wonderful 
capacity  to  receive  impressions,  and  catch  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  propagate- 
in  us  whatsoever  falls  into  their  passive  molds,  from  others.  The  impressions 
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they  receive  do  not  come  through  verbal  propositions,  and  are  never  received 
into  verbal  proposition,  it  may  be,  in  the  mind,  and  therefore  many  think 
nothing  of  them.  But  precisely  on  this  account  are  they  the  more  powerful, 
because  it  is  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going  directly  into  another,  and  carry¬ 
ing  in  its  feelings  Avith  it.  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  feelings  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor,  we  are  changed  into  tlie  same  image,  by  the  assimilating  power  of  sensi¬ 
bility  and  fellow-feeling.  Many  have  gone  so  far,  and  not  without  show,  at 
least,  of  reason,  as  to  maintain  that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the  very 
features  of  cliildren,  are  often  changed,  by  exclusive  intercourse  w'ith  nurses 
and  attendants.  Furthermore,  if  we  carefully  consider,  we  shall  find  it  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt,  that  simjfly  to  look  on  bad  and  malignant  faceg,  or  those 
wliose  expressions  have  become  infected  by  vice,  to  be  with  them  and  become 
familiarized  to  them,  is  enoug-h  permanently  to  affect  the  character  of  persons 
of  mature  age.  I  do  not  say  that  it  must  of  necessity  subvert  their  character, 
for  the  evil  looked  upon  may  never  be  loved  or  welcomed  in  practice ;  but  it  is 
something  to  have  these  bad  images  in  the  soul,  giving  out  their  expressions 
there,  and  diffusing  their  odor  among  the  thoughts,  as  long  as  we  live. 

It  is  by  one  of  these  modes  of  communication  that  we  are  constituted  mem¬ 
bers  of  voluntary  society,  and  by  the  other,  parts  of  a  general  mass,  or  mem¬ 
bers  of  involuntary  society.  You  are  all,  in  a  certain  view,  individuals,  and 
separate  as  persons  from  each  other :  you  are  also,  in  a  certain  other  view, 
parts  of  a  common  body,  as  truly  as  the  parts  of  a  stone.  Thus  if  yon  ask 
how  it  is  that  you  and  all  men  came,  without  your  consent  to  exist  in  society, 
to  be  within  its  power,  to  be  under  its  laws,  the  answer  is,  that  while  you  are 
a  man,  you  are  also  a  fractional  element  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
being,  called  society— be  it  the  family,  the  church,  the  state.  In  a  certain  de¬ 
partment  of  your  nature,  it  is  open ;  its  sympathies  and  feelings  are  open.  On 
this  open  side  you  all  adhere  together,  as  parts  of  a  larger  nature,  in  which 
there  is  a  common  circulation  of  want,  impulse,  and  law.  Being  thus  made 
common  to  each  other  voluntarily,  you  become  one  mass,  one  consolidated  so¬ 
cial  body,  animated  by  one  life.  And  observe  how  far  this  involuntary  com¬ 
munication  and  sympathy  between  the  members  of  a  state  or  family  is  sov¬ 
ereign  over  their  character.  It  always  results  in  what  we  call  the  national  or 
fixmily  spirit ;  for  there  is  a  spirit  peculiar  to  every  state  and  family  in  the 
world.  Sometimes,  too,  this  national  or  family  spirit  takes  a  religious  or  an  ir¬ 
religious  character,  and  appears  almost  to  absorb  the  religious  self-government 
of  individuals.  What  was  the  national  spirit  of  France,  for  example,  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  but  a  spirit  of  infidelity  ?  What  is  the  religious  spirit  of  Spain  at . 
this  moment,  but  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  quite  as  wide  of  Christianity  and  destruct¬ 
ive  to  eharacter  as  the  spirit  of  falsehood  ?  What  is  the  family  spirit  in  many 
a  house,  but  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or  appetite,  in  which  every  thing 
that  is  warm,  dignified,  genial,  and  good  in  religion,  is  visibly  absent  ?  Some¬ 
times  you  will  almost  fancy  that  you  see  the  shapes  of  money  in  the  eyes  of 
the  children.  So  it  is  that  we  are  led  on  by  nations,  as  it  were,  to  a  good  or 
bad  immortality.  Far  down  in  the  secret  foundations  of  life  and  society,  there 
lie  concealed  great  laws  and  channels  of  influence,  wliich  make  the  race  com¬ 
mon  to  each  other  in  all  the  main  departments  or  divisions  of  the  social  mass- 
laws  which  often  escape  our  notice  altogether,  but  which  are  to  society  as 
gravity  to  the  general  system  of  God’s  works. 
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Instinct  of  Imitation  in  Children. 

We  begin  our  mortal  experience,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  judgment  or 
reason,  or  with  ideas  received  through  language,  but  by  simple  imitation,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  this,  we  lay  our  foundations.  Tlie  cbild  looks  and  listens, 
and  whatsoever  tone  of  feeling  or  manner  of  conduct  is  displayed  around  him, 
sinks  into  his  plastic,  passive  soul,  and  becomes  a  mold  of  his  being  ever  after. 
The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  significant,  and  the  petulance,  the  passion, 
the  gentleness,  the  tranquillity  indicated  by  it,  are  all  reproduced  in  the  child. 
His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature,  and  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  with¬ 
out  choice  or  selection.  A  little  further  on,  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  every 
thing  he  sees.  Voice,  manner,  gait,  every  thing  which  the  eye  sees,  the  mimic 
instinct  delights  to  act  over.  And  thus  we  have  a  whole  generation  of  future 
men,  receiving  from  us  their  very  beginnings,  and  the  deepest  impulses  of  their 
life  and  immortality.  They  watch  us  every  moment,  in  the  family,  before  the 
hearth,  and  at  the  table ;  and  when  we  are  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil, 
when  we  are  conscious  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are  drawing 
from  us  impressions  and  molds  of  habit,  which,  if  wrong,  no  heavenly  disci¬ 
pline  can  wholly  remove ;  or,  if  right,  no  bad  associations  utterly  dissipate. 
Now  it  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether,  in  all  the  active  influence  of  our 
lives,  we  do  as  much  to  shape  the  destiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  in  this 
single  article  of  unconscious  influence  over  children. 

Power  of  Manner  and  Presence — illusti'aied  in  Paul. 

It  is  not  mere  words  which  turn  men ;  it  is  the  heart  mounting,  uncalled, 
into  the  expression  of  the  features ;  it  is  the  eye  illuminated  by  reason,  the 
look  beaming  with  goodness;  it  is  the  tone  of  the  voice,  that  instrument  of  the 
soul,  which  changes  quality  with  such  amazing  facility,  and  gives  out  in  the 
soft,  the  tender,  the  tremulous,  the  firm,  every  shade  of  emotion  and  character. 
And  so  much  is  there  in  this,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the  man 
that  speaks  are  likely  to  be  well  represented  in  his  manner.  If  he  is  a  stranger, 
his  way  will  inspire  confidence  and  attract  good  will.  His  virtues  will  be  seen, 
as  it  were,  gathering  round  him  to  minister  words  and  forms  of  thought,  and 
their  voices  will  be  heard  in  the  fall  of  his  cadences-  And  the  same  is  true  of 
bad  men,  or  men  who  have  nothing  in  their  character  corresponding  to  what 
they  attempt  to  do.  If  without  heart  or  interest  you  attempt  to  move  another, 
the  involuntaiy  man  tells  what  you  are  doing,  in  a  hundred  ways  at  once.  A 
hypocrite,  endeavoring  to  exert  a  good  influence,  only  tries  to  convey  by  words 
what  the  lying  look,  and  the  faithless  affectation,  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his 
manner,  perpetually  resists.  We  have  it  for  a  fashion  to  attribute  great  or  even 
prodigious  results  to  the  voluntary  efforts  and  labors  of  men.  Whatever  they 
effect  is  commonly  referred  to  nothing  but  the  immediate  power  of  what  they 
do.  Let  us  take  an  example,  like  that  of  Paul,  and  analyze  it.  Paul  was  a 
man  of  great  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  He  combined,  withal,  more  of  what  is 
ioftj'-  and  morally  commanding  in  his  character,  than  most  of  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  world.  Having  this  for  his  natural  character,  and  his 
natural  character  exalted  and  made  luminous  by  Christian  faith,  and  the  mani¬ 
fest  indwelling  of  God,  he  had  of  course  an  almost  superhuman  sway  over 
others.  Doubtless  he  was  intelligent,  strong  in  argument,  eloquent,  active,  td 
the  utmost  of  his  powers,  but  still  he  moved  the  world  more  by  what  he  was 
than  by  what  he  did.  The  grandeur  and  spiritual  splendor  of  his  character 
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were  ever  adding  to  his  active  efforts  an  element  of  silent  power,  which  was 
the  real  and  chief  cause  of  their  efficacy.  He  convinced,  subdued,  inspired, 
and  led,  because  of  the  half  divine  authority  wbich  appeared  in  his  conduct, 
and  his  glowing  spirit.  He  fought  the  good  fight,  because  he  kept  the  faith, 
and  filled  his  powerful  nature  with  influences  drawn  from  higher  worlds. 

The  Silent  Power  of  Christ — the  Light  of  God. 

And  here  I  must  conduct  you  to  a  yet  higher  example,  even  that  of  the  Son 
of  God,  the  light  of  the  world.  Men  dislike  to  be  swayed  by  direct,  voluntary 
influence.  They  are  Jealous  of  such  control,  and  are  therefore  best  approached 
by  conduct  and  feeling,  and  the  authority  of  simple  worth,  which  seem  to  make 
no  purposed  onset.  If  goodness  appears,  they  welcome  its  celestial  smile;  if 
heaven  descends  to  encircle  them,  thej’-  yield  to  its  sweetness;  if  truth  appears 
in  the  life,  they  honor  it  with  a  secret  homage;  if  personal  majesty  and  glory 
appear,  they  bow  with  reverence,  and  acknowledge  with  shame,  their  owm  vile¬ 
ness.  Now  it  is  on  this  side  of  human  nature  that  Christ  visits  us,  preparing 
just  that  kind  of  influence  which  the  spirit  of  truth  may  wield  with  the  most 
persuasive  and  subduing  effect.  It  is  the  grandeur  of  his  character  wiiich  con¬ 
stitutes  the  chief  power  of  his  ministry,  not  his  miracles  or  teaching-apart  from 
his  character.  Miracles  were  useful,  at  the  time,  to  arrest  attention,  and  his 
doctrine  is  useful  at  all  times  as  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  possible  in 
speech ;  but  the  greatest  truth  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding,  is  Christ  Iiim- 
self  a  human  body  become  the  organ  of  the  divine  nature,  and  revealing, 
under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  the  glory  of  God  I  The  Scripture 
writers  have  much  to  say,  in  this  connection,  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  an 
image,  you  know,  is  that  which  simply  represents,  not  that  which  acts,  or  rea¬ 
sons,  or  persuades.  Now  it  is  this  image  of  God  which  makes  the  center,  the 
sun  itselfj  of  the  gospel.  The  journeyings,  teachings,  miracles,  and  sufferings 
of  Christ,  all  had  their  use  in  bringing  out  this  image,  or  what  is  the  same,  in 
making  conspicuous  the  character  and  feelings  of  God,  both  towrard  sinners  and 
toward  sin.  And  here  is  the  power  of  Christ— it  is  what  of  God’s  beauty, 
love,  truth,  and  justice  shines  through  him.  It  is  the  influence  which  flows 
unconsciously  and  spontaneously  out  of  Christ,  a's  tlie  friend  of  man,  the  light 
of  the  world,  the  glory  of  the  Father,  made  visible. 

The  Christian  is  called  a  light,  not  lightning.  In  order  to  act  with  effect  on 
others,  he  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  thus  become  the  image  of  goodness: 
he  must  be  so  akin  to  God,  and  so  filled  with  His  dispositions,  that  he  shall 
seem  to  surround  himself  with  a  hallowed  atmosphere.  It  is  folly  to  endeavor 
to  make  ourselves  shine  before  we  are  luminous.  If  the  sun  without  his 
beams  should  talk  to  the  planets,  and  argue  with  them  till  the  final  day,  it 
would  not  make  them  shine ;  there  must  be  light  in  the  sun  itself)  and  then 
they  will  shine,  of  course.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  what  God  intends  for 
you  all.  It  is  the  great  idea  of  his  gospel,  and  the  work  of  his  spirit,  to  make 
you  lights  in  the  world.  His  greatest  joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautify 
your  example,  to  exalt  your  principles,  and  make  you  each  the  depository  of 
his  own  almighty  grace.  But  in  order  to  this,  something  is  necessary  on  your 
part— a  full  surrender  of  your  mind  to  duty  and  to  God,  and  a  perpetual  de¬ 
sire  of  this  spiritual  intimacy ;  having  this,  having  a  participation  thus  of  the 
goodness  of  God,  you  will  as  naturally  communicate  good  as  the  sun  commu¬ 
nicates  his  beams. 
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I.  SWITZERLAND. 

The  last  national  census  of  the  different  Cantons  was  taken  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1870,  with  the  following  general  results; 


Males, . 

Females, . 

Total, . 

Of  Teutonic  race, . 

Celtic  race, . 

Number  of  families, . 

Number  of  houses, . 

Families  speaking  German, . . 

“  '  “  French, . 

“  “  Italian, . . 

“  “  Eomonsch, . 

“  “  English, . 

“  “  Dutch,  Polish,  Magyar, 

Spanish,  each . 

Euss,  and 

We  arrange  the  results  of  the  Census  of  1870  by  Cantons  and 
Half  Cantons,  in  a  Table,  which  will  also  present  the  date  when 
the  several  Cantons  came  into  the  Federal  Compact,  together  with 
the  Cantonal  Budget  for  Army  and  Schools  in  1870. 


CANTONS 

Year  of 

Population, 

Square 

CANTONAL  EXPENSE, 

AND  HALF  CANTON'S. 

Admiss’n. 

Dec.,  1870. 

Miles. 

Schools. 

1  Army. 

1.  Bern, . 

13.53 

501,875 

2,615 

l,076,5.58fr. 

858,839fr 

2.  Zurich, . 

1351 

284,477 

659 

881,804 

516,449 

3.  Vaud, . 

1803 

229,596 

1,226 

398,597 

562,170 

4.  Aargau, . 

1803 

198,731 

538 

500,668 

334,290 

5  St.  Galien, . 

1803 

191,039  * 

781 

167,586 

326,593 

6.  Luzern, . 

1332 

132,154 

480 

201,168 

212,485 

7.  Ticiyo, . 

1803 

119,312 

1,082 

122,076 

111,093 

8.  Friburg, . 

1481 

110,536 

632 

160,683 

168,497 

9.  Valais . 

1814 

97,409 

2,016 

37,503 

146,910 

10.  Neufchatel, . 

1814 

95,563 

308 

177,097 

150,874 

11.  Thurgau, . 

1803 

93,260 

384 

131,048 

117,575 

12.  Graubunden, . 

1803 

92,793 

2,706 

104,127 

153,017 

13.  Geneva, . 

1814 

89,416 

110 

335,445 

227,840 

14.  Solothurn, . 

1481 

74,636 

292 

101,630 

145,008 

15.  Schwyz, . . . 

1307 

47,728 

358 

14,266 

34;886 

16.  Schaff hausen,. . . . 

1501 

37,650 

118 

109,284 

77,084 

17.  Glarus, . . . 

1352 

35,223 

265 

14;789 

52,337 

18.  Zug, . 

13.52 

20,986 

91 

12,652 

18,805 

19.  Uri, .  . 

1307 

16,095 

418 

12,106 

20,947 

HALF  CANTONS. 

1.  Basel-land, . 

1501 

54,051 

166 

455,790 

164,450 

2.  Basel-stadt, . 

47,124 

15 

3.  Appenzell-outer-Rhoden, . 

1573 

48,765 

102 

4.  Appenzell-inner-Rhoden, . 

11,926 

61 

51,315 

80,531 

5.  Unterwalden-ob-wald, . 

1307 

14,437 

186 

6.  Unterwalden-nid-wald, . 

11,711 

112 

11,594 

23,225 

2,656,493  | 

15,721 

5,157,756fr. 

4,508,901fr. 
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The  foregoing  Table  is  made  up  from  recent  official  statistics 
furnished  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  Berne  to  Wm.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  and  published  in  “  The  Switzers,''  from  which  we  gather  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  some  instances  somewhat  condensed: 

Although  there  are  22  Cantons,  each  recognized  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  sovereign  in  matters  strictly  local,  three  of  these 
original  Cantons  have  been  sundered  by  party  feuds,  each-  of  the 
six  Half-Cantons  holding  a  portion  of  the  divided  sovereignty,  as 
well  as  of  the  representation  in  the  Federal  Council. 

Canton  Basle  [Basel,  as  spelt  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  many  authors,] 
was  formally  divided,  in  1833,  in  consequence  of  old  local  jeal¬ 
ousies  springing  from  city  and  country  considerations, — Basle-stadt 
or  town,  having  its  capital  and  constituency  in  the  old  city  ;  and 
Basle-land,  or  country,  holding  its  local  legislation  in  Lienthal,  and 
each  having  one  deputy  in  the  Federal  Assembly,  where  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  old  Canton  is  lost  by  the  deputies  voting  different 
ways  on  all  great  questions. 

The  Appenzells  were  divided  as  far  back  as  1597,  on  the  religious 
discussions  of  that  period,  the  mountain  districts  clinging  to  the 
ancestral  church,  and  the  lowland  hamlets  with  diflerent  social  and 
industrial  habits,  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers ;  and  the 
old  Swiss  League  bestowed  on  the  former  the  name  of  Appenzell 
outer-Rhoden  [beyond  the  Rhoden  Alp],  with  the  hamlet  of  Appen- 
zell  for  its  seat  of  government ;  and  on  the  latter  the  name  of  Ap- 
penzell-inner-Rhoden  [below  the  Rhoden]  with  Trogen  for  its  capi¬ 
tal  ;  and  as  with  the  deputies  of  Old  Basle,  the  representatives  of 
these  half  cantons  neutralize  each  other  at  Bern. 

Unterwalden  was  divided  centuries  since  by  the  Kernwald  forest 
into  hamlets  over  or  beyond  \oh-wald\  and  into  others  under  or 
below  \nid-wcdd'\  the  wood — the  former  having  the  capital  at  Sar- 
nen,  and  the  latter  at  Stanz. 

A  similar  division  is  likely  to  follow  the  religious  and  political 
feuds,  which  have  for  years  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Canton 
Fribourg — these  differing  views  springing  from  race  and  creed, 
language  and  occupation,  seem  to  widen  and  deepen  from  year  to 
year,  and  to  And  no  controlling  force  below  the  Federal  Compact, 
which  may  ultimately  absorb  the  Cantonal  organizations,  leaving 
all  local  administration  with  the  Communes — which  have  ever  exer¬ 
cised  no  small  portion  of  the  functions  of  independent  States,  The 
Commune  is  the  unit  of  Swiss  organization,  and  is  the  source  and 
secret  of  Swiss  republicanism,  corresponding  to  the  New  England 
town.  It  is  so  held  by  the  Swiss  themselves. 
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To  tlie  amount  (5,157,756  frs.)  paid  out  of  the  Cantonal  budget, 
must  be  added  5,000,000  frs.  expended  by  the  several  Communes 
on  their  own  schools,  and  287,611  frs.  contributed  by  the  Federal 
Council  to  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich,  to  reach  the  total  cost 
(10,445,367  frs.)  of  public  instruction  in  Switzerland  for  1870, 
while  the  cost  (4,508,901  frs.)  of  the  military  service  as  paid  by 
the  Cantons  in  the  same  year,  was  increased  by  the  sum  of  5,486,- 
396 /r5.  from  the  Federal  budget,  making  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  army  9.995,297  frs.  We  add  extracts  from  The  Switzers. 

The  School  in  Switzerland. 

In  Switzerland,  the  primary  business  of  the  State  is  keeping  school.  A 
school  is  one  of  the  first  things  present  to  the  eyes  of  a  Swiss  child,  and  one 
of  the  last  things  present  to  the  mind  of  a  Swiss  man.  It  comes  to  him  in  his 
cradle,  and  attends  him  to  his  grave.  He  could  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he 
would ;  he  would  not  cast  it  from  him  if  he  could. 

A  Swiss  child  dreams  of  school  as  urchins  in  an  English  city  dream  of  work. 
He  knows  it  is  his  fate  in  life.  He  sees  his  brother  and  sister  go  to  school ;  he 
sees  them  bring  their  lessons  home ;  he  sees  them  rise  at  dawn  to  learn  their 
tasks.  If  he  is  stout  of  limb  and  clear  of  sight,  his  turn  will  come,  and  he 
must  also  troop  to  school. 

In  coming  to  a  certain  age — in  some  the  age  of  six,  in  some  of  seven— hig 
right  to  stay  at  home,  to  play  at  top,  and  make  mud  pies,  will  cease.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Commune,  and  the  Commune  will  not  suffer  him  to  live  and  die 
a  pig.  The  school  will  sieze  him,  hold  him  fast  for  years,  and  rear  him  into 
what  he  is  to  be :  a  baker,  goatherd,  student,  tinker,  what  not ;  but  in  any  case 
it  will  not  lose  its  grasp  until  he  grows  into  a  man.  But  then  an  infant  Swiss 
dreams  pleasantly  of  school,  while  urchins  in  our  country  dream  unpleasantly 
of  work.  If  school  is  fate  to  a  Swiss  child,  the  vision  comes  to  him  in  likeness 
of  a  fairy,  not  a  hag. 

Among  the  many  quaint  old  fountains  in  these  streets  of  Bern— with  heroes, 
knights,  and  ladies  on  the  shafts — there  is  a  fountain  in  the  corn-market,  with 
an  ogre,  known  to  Bernese  little  folks  as  kindle-fresser — children-catcher — look¬ 
ing  up  the  street.  This  ogre  has  a  tooth  for  boys  and  girls,  and  clutches  them 
as  they  go  by.  A  child  is  disappearing  down  the  monster’s  throat ;  three  chil¬ 
dren  flutter  in  the  monster’s  wallet;  and  a  bunch  of  children  twist  and  wriggle 
in  the  monster’s  belt.  That  monster  will  devour  them  one  and  all.  Grown, 
men  dispute  about  the  legend  of  this  ogre  in  the  streets  of  Bern.  One  holds 
him  out  to  be  a  feudal  lord,  another  as  an  emblem  of  the  Church.  A  pastor 
tells  me  that  the  ogre  who  devours  his  offspring  is  the  Revolution ;  and  a  sharp 
young  student  from  the  neighboring  college,  whispers  he  is  only  Time.  But 
neither  man  nor  boy  in  Bern  imagines  that  this  ogre  represents  the  school.  A 
noble  lady,  sweet  of  face  and  firm  of  purpose,  with  her  arms  about  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  necks,  would  be  to  man  and  boy  alike  the  type  of  school. 

The  fairest  edifice  a  Swiss  can  see  when  he  goes  out  to  walk,  is  his  village 
school,  his  city  school,  his  Cantonal  school,  according  as  he  happens  to  reside 
in  country  or  in  town.  A  jail,  a  workhouse — nay,  a  town-hall,  may  nestle  in 
some  corner  where  a  curious  eye  might  miss  it;  but  school,  a  college,  an  acad¬ 
emy,  is  sure  to  be  in  sight,  the  pride  of  every  village  slope  and  every  city 
square.^  In  Zurich  and  Lausanne,  the  intellectual  capitals  of  Switzerland — 
Teutonic  capital  and  Latin  capital — the  noblest  buildings  are  the  public  schools. 
If  we  except  the  Federal  Hall  at  Bern,  the  Polyteclmic  in  Zurich  is  the  finest 
edifice  in  this  country;  tine  alike  in  site,  proportion,  fitness,  and  display.  “Our 
children,”  says  to  me  a  sage  professor,  “are  so  much  accustomed  to  regard  the 
schoolhouse  as  the  foremost  building  in  a  city,  that  they  fall  into  the  drollest 
errors  when  they  go  abroad.”  He  tells  me,  as  an  illustration  of  such  errors, 
that  some  years  ago  he  took  his  daughter,  when  a  child  of  ten,  to  France ;  and, 
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being  at  Versailles,  he  heard  her  clap  her  hands,  and  cry  with  glee,  “  Look 
here,  papa  I  here  is  the  schoolhouse  1  It  was  the  garden  front  of  that  huge  pile. 

It  is  the  same — or  very  near  the  same — when  you  are  out  of  town.  You 
walk  into  some  deep  and  sombre  gorge,  with  jagged  heights  and  foaming  tor¬ 
rents,  where  the  pines  can  hardly  cling,  a  chalet  here  and  there,  high  up,  on 
what  appears  an  inaccessible  ledge  of  rock,  and  near  you  not  a  sound,  except 
the  crash  of  falling  trees,  just  breaking  the  oppressive  monotone  of  rushing 
floods.  “No  school  in  such  a  gorge,”  you  haply  say,  when  lo!  a  square  white 
building  rises  in  your  front.  In  England,  such  a  thing  would  be  a  shooting- 
box;  and  here  it  is  a  village  school.  In  less  secluded  nooks,  these  buildings 
are  on  a  larger  scale.  Take  that  of  Sarnen.  Smiling  on  the  bright,  green 
water,  stands  the  finest  edifice  in  the  Canton,  and  of  course  it  is  a  public  school. 
Wander  round  St.  Gallon — that  St.  Gallon  which  was  once  a  seat  of  Benedic¬ 
tine  learning,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  a  new  trade  in  lace.  One  side  of  the  fine 
public  park  is  occupied  by  the  Cantonal  school — a  noble  edifice  even  in  this 
land  of  noble  schools.  Even  at  Einsiedeln,  the  great  basilica  is  fronted  by  a 
handsome  Communal  school. 

The  larger  number  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  Commune ;  for  in  every 
hamlet  where  there  may  be  twenty  boys  and  girls,  the  mayor  and  council  must 
provide  a  school  and  hire  a  master.  Next  to  the  Communal  schools  in  number, 
stand  the  burgher  schools,  which  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  Canton  is 
the  State.  As  yet  there  is  but  one  Federal  school  in  Switzerland,  the  Poly- 
tech,nic  in  Zurich,  which  has  now  become,  for  all  the  world,  a  model  school  of 
practical  life.  A  great  desire  is  felt  in  Zurich,  Bern,  Geneva,  and  Lausanne  to 
found  a  Federal  university  of  the  highest  class — to  challenge  Bonn  and  Heidel¬ 
berg,  if  not  Berlin.  The  Federal  Constitution  gives  the  power  to  found  it ;  but 
as  yet  the  project  has  been  chilled  by  local  jealousies,  the  fruit  of  those  diversi¬ 
ties  of  race,  of  creed,  of  speech,  which  makes  us  wonder  that  a  Switzerland 
exists  at  all.  But  several  of  the  Cantons  have  their  universities  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  with  their  faculties  more  or  less  complete.  Basil  has  a  university. 
Bern  has  a  university.  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Geneva,  have  their  own  universities. 
Vaud,  Luzern,  St.  Gallen,  and  Ticino,  each  of  these  Cantons  has  a  separate 
university.  No  people  in  the  world  can  boast  of  so  many  seats  of  learning  in 
proportion  to  their  number  as  the  Switzers  can. 

Democracy  at  School. 

Attention  to  his  school  is  not  a  fixed  and  formal  business  to  a  Switzer,  as  it 
might  be  to  a  Briton  and  a  Frank,  but  an  unceasing  and  engrossing  duty  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave.  The  school  is,  with  a  Switzer,  always  as  a  child  and  as 
a  man.  No  sooner  has  he  ceased  to  be  a  pupil,  than  he  starts  into  a  principal. 
The  village  schools  are  governed  by  the  villagers;  and  as  a  member  of  his  vil¬ 
lage,  be  he  preacher,  woodman,  goatherd,  innkeeper,  he  must  share  in  managing 
these  public  schools.  He  has  to  build  them,  to  conduct  them,  and  to  keep  them 
up.  He  has  to  choose  the  teacher  and  director,  and  to  pay  a  portion  of  their 
stipends  from  his  private  purse.  In  time,  he  is  a  parent,  with  his  little  ones  to 
tend  and  train.  Then  opens  up  a  new  relation  to  his  village  schools.  He  is  a 
visitor,  on  private  more  than  public  grounds.  Each  parent  has  a  right  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  school,  to  see  the  teacher,  and  consult  the  records  of  his  child. 
Good  teachers  welcome  these  parental  visits ;  for  a  parley  with  the  father  helps 
the  teacher  with  his  child.  The  circle  of  his  duty  is  complete,  and  so  a  Switzer 
never  can  forget  his  school,  and  what  concerns  his  school. 

School  politics  are  public  politics.  With  the  Church  and  chapel  they  make  the 
popular  politics;  but  in  a  Switzeric  mind,  there  is  an  earlier  stage  of  thought 
than  either  Church  or  chapel  reaches,  and  that  earlier  stage  is  the  school. 

In  many  Cantons  there  is  some  assertion  in  the  fundamental  law,  that  the 
true  end  of  public  instruction  is  to  combine  democracy  with  religion;  that 
every  boy  attending  at  a  public  school  may  grow  up  into  a  good  citizen  and  a 
good  Christian.  In  the  law  of  Zurich  it  is  said :  “  The  people’s  schools  shall 
train  the  children  of  all  classes,  on  a  plan  agreed  upon,  to  be  intelligent  men, 
useful  citizens,  and  moral  and  religious  beings.”  In  the  law  of  Luzern  it  is 
laid  down  that  “  The  school  affords  to  every  boy  and  girl,  capable  of  education, 
the  means  of  developing  their  mental  and  physical  faculties,  of  training  them 
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for  life  ill  the  family,  in  the  community,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  state ;  of  put¬ 
ting  them  in  the  way  to  gain  their  future  bread.”  In  Vaud,  the  law  declares 
that  “  Teaching  in  the  public  schools  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  democracy.”  In  the  law  of  Thurgau,  it  is  stated  that  “The 
general  aim  of  a  primary  school  shall  be  to  call  out  the  power  and  talents  of 
the  children,  so*as  to  give  them  the  knowledge  and  capacity  of  citizen-life,  and 
to  train  them  to  be  moral  and  religious  men  and  women.”  Almost  every  Can¬ 
ton  puts  a  clear  announcement  of  this  principle  in  front — the  business  of  a 
public  teacher  is  to  make  his  boys  good  republicans  and  good  Christians. 

But  the  rule  thus  stated  in  the  form  of  law  is  subject  to  revision  year  by 
year.  The  Jesuits  and  their  party  put  religion  first ;  and  if  they  had  their 
way,  would  make  it  first  and  last.  The  liberals  bring  democracy  to  the  front ; 
and  some  among  them,  if  they  had  their  way,  would  make  it  all  in  all.  With 
us  elections  mostly  turn  on  trade,  alliances,  and  policy ;  in  Switzerland,  they 
mostly  turn  on  school  affairs ;  and  hence  the  fundamental  laws  are  in  a  stage 
of  ebb  and  flow,  as  the  conservative  or  democratic  party  gain  the  upper  hand. 

In  Zurich  there  was  recently  a  question  in  debate  which  set  the  city  in  a 
blaze.  A  new  girls’  school  was  wanted ;  every  one  allowed  it,  though  a 
stranger  might  have  fancied  there  were  schools  enough.  The  only  question 
was  in  which  locality  the  citizens  should  build  that  school.  Two  parties  came 
into  the  front — a  clerical  party  and  a  liberal  party  ;  those  who  put  religion  first, 
and  tliose  who  put  democracy  first.  “  Let  us  build  this  school  for  females  near 
the  minister,”  said  the  clerical  party,  “for  the  female  mind  is  more  susceptible 
than  the  male ;  and  if  we  keep  the  women  we  shall  always  have  the  men.” 
The  radical  party  met  them  with  a  counter-cry:  “No  more  connection  of  the 
church  and  school ;  the  clergy  have  no  business  in  the  class-room ;  let  us  build 
on  neutral  ground — beyond  the  ancient  walls,  among  the  vineyards,  in  the 
sunshine,”  Public  policy  was  with  the  radicals.  No  ground  was  vacant  near 
the  minister,  save  the  public  square,  and  open  places  are  so  rare  in  Zurich  that 
a  project  for  invading  one  of  them  with  stone  and  mortar,  meets  with  public 
opposition,  like  a  project  with  ourselves  for  trenching  on  a  public  park.  The 
war  of  words  grew  hot ;  elections  turned  upon  it ;  till  the  clerical  party  got 
the  sober  people,  known  as  peres  de  faraille,  on  their  side.  These  fathers  said 
their  girls  should  grow  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  minister;  it  was  better  for 
them ;  it  was  more  respectable ;  it  was  their  fate.  And  so  the  school  was 
built  on  the  ancient  cloisters,  round  the  graves  of  venerable  monks.  A  slice  of 
public  ground  was  added  from  the  public  square. 

In  Bern  a  new  girls’  school  is  wanted.  The  site  must  be  a  fine  one ;  yea, 
the  very  best  in  Bern.  But  sites  are  difficult  to  find  in  this  old  city,  where 
the  narrow  ridge  of  ground  is  occupied  from  gate  to  bridge  with  ancient  houses. 
There  are  left  the  public  gardens,  called  the  Lesser  Ramparts,  where  the  bands 
perform,  the  citizens  walk,  the  children  play,  and  strangers  watch  the  sun  set 
on  the  Bernese  Alps.  Can  any  part  of  this  delicious  garden  be  surrendered? 
Yes;  for  one  great  purpose,  and  that  purpose  only — for  a  school.  The  site  is 
given ;  but  when  the  plans  are  drawn,  it  is  discovered  that  some  lime  trees  of 
enormous  size  and  matchless  beauty — trees  which  scent  the  air  and  cool  the 
paths — must  be  destroyed.  A  second  public  pang, — and  they  are  gone.  No 
pride  and  glory  of  the  town  must  stand  between  a  Switzer  and  his  school. 

In  Lausanne  you  find  the  natives  talking  much,  and  wisely,  of  an  inter-can¬ 
tonal  movement  in  support  of  what  is  held  in  certain  towns  to  be,  “  the  just 
influence”  of  the  French-speaking  section  of  the  League.  That  section  is 
much  weaker  than  the  German-speaking  section ;  but  in  days  gone  by  it  held 
a  share  of  power  beyond  the  value  of  its  numbers,  on  account  of  its  superior 
learning,  energy,  and  dash.  But  now  the  tables  have  been  turned,  for  German 
science  has  beaten  French  science,  just  as  German  arms  have  subdued  French 
arms.  Lausanne  is  not  the  literary  capital;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
Zurich.  Geneva  is  no  longer  the  political  centre ;  that  supremacy  has  gone  to 
Bern.  Fact  and  fear  have  roused  the  Gallic  Cantons  into  crusade  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  their  rights.  Professor  Eugene  Rambert  lives  in  Zurich,  where  he 
holds  the  chair  of  Literature,  Aware  of  what  is  going  on,  he  sees  that  “La 
Suisse  Romande  ”  is  losing  ground.  He  calls  his  countrymen  to  arms.  A 
party  meet  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Lausanne — the  men  of  Neufchatel,  Geneva, 
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Yaud,  and  Yalais — when  the  state  of  things  is  carefully  explained,  and  a  pro¬ 
posal  made  to  found  a  League  of  French-speaking  Cantons  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  against  the  ever-increasing  German  force.  But  how  are  they  to  hold 
their  own?  By  artifice,  corruption,  violence?  Not  a  dream  of  such  things 
clouds  their  minds.  The  meeting  sees  and  says  it  is  a  question  of  the  public 
schools.  French  education  is  below  the  mark  ; — it  ought  to  be  hnproved  ;  and 
the  Societe  Intercantonale  proposes  to  revise  and  widen  the  superior  education  j 

in  the  three  French-speaking  cities  of  Lausanne,  Geneva,  and  Neufchatel.  But  j 

how?  By  means,  says  Rambert,  of  a  French  University  in  Celtic  Switzerland.  j 

Professor  Rambert  is  a  native  of  Lausanne,  and  he  proposes  to  erect  this  Fed-  ■] 

eral  University  in  Lausanne.  But  here  creeps  in  once  more  the  sign  of  race. 

Instead  of  urging  that  the  three  French-speaking  cities  should  subscribe  the  j 

money  and  begin  the  work,  these  Celtic  Switzers  ask  their  common  country 
in  the  main  Teutonic — to  provide  the  means.  The  League,  they  say,  is  rich;  ^ 

the  Canton  poor.  The  Gommunes  are  already  taxed  beyond  their  strength  ;  i 

the  Cantons  can  not  bear  fresh  burthens ;  let  a  generous  country  pay.  i 

School  Festival  and  Holiday. 

A  band,  a  line  of  flags,  much  patter  of  small  feet,  with  now  and  then  a 
swell  of  fervid  song;  some  fifteen  hundred  girls  in  white;  a  troop  of  magis¬ 
trates  and  councilors,  pastors,  teachers,  foreign  consuls;  then  a  second  band,  ! 

with  firemen  in  their  casques,  and  landwehr  in  their  uniforms ;  some  fifteen 
hundred  boys  in  line  of  march;  soft  babble  of  young  voices,  in  the  intervals 
of  drums  and  trumpets. 

Scene— The  English  Garden  at  Geneva.  Time— the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  ; 

June  the  twenty-seventh.  Group — the  pupils  of  the  primary  schools.  Occa-  • 

sion — the  completion  of  the  half-year’s  school  work.  Prizes  have  been  given 
to  the  deserving  scholars.  Lists  of  those  most  worthy  of  such  honors  have 
been  read  aloud.  The  magistrates  of  tlie  republic  have  addressed  the  mall  in  ' 

cheery  and  exciting  words.  It  is  a  great  day  in  their  lives.  They  are  the 
heroes  of  one  happy  hour;  and  all  their  faces  glow  with  inner  fire.  A  word  is 
given — the  bugles  sound — the  lines  begin  to  move ;  and  soon  the  English  Gar¬ 
den  is  behind  us. 

For  the  last  three  days  the  skies  have  opened  all  their  gates ;  this  morning 
brought  a  pause  in  the  great  roar  of  rain ,  and  as  the  heads  of  columns  quit 
the  ground  a  gleam  of  sunshine  shoots  to  right  and  left,  and  soon  the  city  and  ' 

the  lake  are  bathed  in  golden  light.  The  Canton  is  agog  with  joy.  All  men 
make  way  for  the  procession.  Ha  !  the  merry  ones !  Good  children  I  Soldiers  : 

of  the  Lord !  are  some  of  many  greetings,  as  the  boys  and  girls  troop  forward, 
pass  the  quays,  and  winding  by  the  Molard,  up  the  Rue  Corraterie,  reach  the 
Electoral  palace,  where  the  magistrates  receive  them,  and  regale  them.  After 
honest  fare  and  kindly  speech,  the  children  march  to  the  theatre,  where  conjur¬ 
ors  and  showmen  entertain  them ;  then  to  the  Plainpalais,  where  all  the  city  ; 

goes  to  meet  them  ;  and  a  happy  day  is  ended  with  a  wonderful  discharge  of 
fireworks,  rockets,  wheels,  and  detonating  stars.  Much  glory  to  the  boys  and  : 

girls ;  but  glory  earned  by  weeks  of  earnest  work.  ■ 

The  festivals  and  holidays  of  a  Switzer  are  connected  with  his  life  at  school.  j 

Each  change  is  made  the  pretext  for  a  feast.  On  going  to  school  there  is  a  j 

feast ;  on  leaving  school  there  is  a  feast :  at  every  stage  of  his  advance  there  is 
a  feast.  There  is  vacation  feast,  assembling  feast;  when  a  new  teacher  comes 
there  is  a  feast,  and  when  a  teacher  leaves  there  is  a  feast.  The  school  is  made 
to  him,  by  public  and  by  private  acts,  a  centre  of  all  happ}’’  thoughts  and  times. 

It  shares  the  joys  of  home  and  the  rewards  of  Church.  At  school,  a  Swiss  boy 
finds  his  mates,  with  whom  he  learns  to  sing  and  play,  to  drill  and  shoot.  The 
teacher  is  to  him  a  father.  With  this  teacher  he  will  grow  into  a  man,  assisted 
on  his  w;iy  with  care  and  love,  unmixed  with  either  foolish  fondness  or  paternal 
pride.  With  him,  and  with  his  mates,  the  lad  will  take  his  country  strolls,  col¬ 
lecting  rocks  and  plants;  will  push  his  boat  across  the  lake,  and  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  the  ancient  water-folk ;  will  pass  by  train  into  some  neighboring  , 

Commune,  where  the  arts  are  other  than  he  sees  at  home.  All  bright  and  \ 

pleasant  things  are  grouped  about  him ;  and  in  after-time,  when  farm  and  coun-  j 

ter  occupy  his  cares,  these  school  days  will  seem  to  him  the  merriest  of  his  life. 
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The  school,  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher,  are  forever  in  the  public  eye.  The 
scholars  promenade  the  streets  with  music,  flags,  and  songs.  All  men  make 
room  for  them,  salute  them,  glory  iu  them,  as  the  highest  product  of  their 
State. 

Gymnastic  and  Military  Drill. 

The  elements  of  drill  begin  the  very  first  week  of  a  scholar’s  course.  A 
teacher  sets  his  pupils  in  a  row ;  he  makes  them  stand  erect ;  he  moves  their 
limbs  together ;  has  them  bend,  recover,  stretch  the  hands,  march,  leap  and 
jump.  All  kinds  of  games  are  practiced  in  the  play-ground.  Every  game 
that  tends  to  open  and  expand  the  chest,  to  nerve  the  limbs,  and  give  a  car¬ 
riage  to  the  frame,  is  studied,  and  if  need  be,  introduced.  From  six  to  eight  a 
lad  is  exercised  in  simple  motions  of  the  body ;  at  the  age  of  nine  he  learns  to 
hold  a  pole,  to  run  with  ropes,  and  swing  on  bars.  «From  ten  to  thirteen,  harder 
things,  made  easy  by  the  previous  training,  are  commenced.  The  lines  are 
formed  like. regular  squads;  the  exercise  is  but  another  name  for  drill.  In 
walking,  running,  hopping,  every  one  obeys  the  word ;  whirls,  changes  front, 
and  halts,  as  he  is  told.  All  exercise  is  orderly  and  rhythmical.  Much  care  is 
taken  with  the  halting,  turning  round,  and  facing  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
squads  are  put  through  many  exercises  in  bending,  twisting,  reaching,  and 
recovering  at  ease.  Long  jumps,  and  high  jumps,  every  sort  of  sport  on  foot, 
with  hanging  by  the  hands  and  feet  from  rings,  with  climbing  poles  and  ropes, 
with  bounding  from  a  spring-board,  and  a  hundred  games  that  strengthen, 
temper,  and  adjust  the  frames.  On  leaving  one  of  these  rural  schools,  at  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  a  lad  is  fit  for  any  part  that  he  is  likely  to  obtain;  is  fit  to 
be  a  waiter,  farmer,  boatman,  fruiterer,  and  so  on;  and  is  also  fit  to  exercise  his 
public  rights — to  hold  his  rifle,  and  cast  his  vote.  For  such  a  lad  can  read  and 
write,  can  sing  and  shoot ;  he  knows  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  can 
follow  with  a  fi'ee  intelligence  the  politics  of  his  city  and  his  State. 

The  only  folk  you  see  in  these  free  Cantons  clothed  in  uniforms,  are  students 
coming  from  the  public  schools,  and  yet  this  League  of  free  republics  is  not 
unprepared  for  war.  You  find  no  soldiers  in  the  street,  because  these  Cantons 
have  no  separate  military  class ;  but  every  man  you  see,  in  shop  or  field,  would 
start  into  a  soldier  if  his  bugle  called;  a  soldier,  armed,  equipped,  and  ready 
for  the  march.  The  groom  who  feeds  your  horse  may  be  a  corporal ;  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  prepares  your  draught  may  be  a  captain  of  the  line.  No  power  is 
wasted  by  these  Cantons.  Every  man  is  trained  to  face  his  duties,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds. 

Come  with  me  to  the  Cantonal  drill-ground;  that  of  Zurich,  for  example. 
In  a  broad,  green  meadow,  called  the  Wollis  Hofen,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Uetli- 
berg,  the  boys  of  Zurich  drill  and  shoot  on  summer  days.  The  meadow  is  an 
ancient  river-bed,  now  soft  and  grassy,  with  a  ridge  of  ground  about  it,  shut¬ 
ting  off  the  lake  ;  four  miles  in  distance  from  the  Polytechnic  and  the  Cantonal 
schools.  Hither  march  the  boys  on  certain  days  with  fife  and  drum,  with  glit¬ 
tering  steel  and  mounted  guns ;  the  linesmen  carrying  rifles,  the  artillery  wear¬ 
ing  swords.  Some  companies  of  Cantonal  troops  are  in  advance;  going  out  to 
practice  at  the  range.  A  group  of  teachers  and  professors — men  whose  names 
are  known  to  Europe — Kinkel,  Vogelin,  and  Behn-Eschenburg — are  with  the 
boys,  and  will  be  followed,  later  in  the  day,  by  groups  of  parents,  sisters,  and 
it  may  be  sweethearts,  ready  witli  their  cheering  cries  and  waving  hands,^  to 
mark  each  movement  in  the  field.  Arrived  at  Wollis  Hofen,  the  procession 
halts,  a  line  is  formed,  the  names  are  called,  the  arms  and  uniforms  are  noted, 
and  the  several  companies  told  off  to  drill  and  shoot.  A  little  drill  suffices  for 
the  younger  fry;  who  march,  and  wheel,  and  skirmish,  and  are  then  dismissed 
for  play.  But  play  itself  is  part  of  drill.  These  youngsters  race  and  leap,  and 
throw  the  ball,  and  try  to  catch  their  comrades  in  a  coil  of  rope.  Two  swords 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  as  barriers,  and  the  urchins  chase  each  other  around 
these  shining  points.  More  work  is  given  to  boys  of  riper  age;  the  full  bat¬ 
talion  drill,  and  firing,  company  by  company,  at  a  range  of  butts.  A  volunteer 
myself,  I  note  the  doings  of  these  lads,  and  find  in  them  a  good  deal  to  approve ; 
though  much  of  it  is  better  for  the  field  than  for  parade.  The  wheeling  is  a 
little  loose;  the  line  is  sometimes  bent;  and  here  and  there  a  lad  falls  out  of 
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step.  But  these  are  faults  of  that  loose  system  which  the  Zurichers  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French.  The  skirmishing  is  quick  and  steady;  the  recovery 
Into  time  alert.  Still  better  is  the  firing  at  a  mark.  I  should  not  like  to  be  a 
Zouave,  clambering  up  a  rock,  with  one  of  those  young  marksmen  of  fifteen 
behind  the  ledge. 

A  park  of  guns  is  on  the  ground.  The  Cantonal  schoolboys  form  the  line ; 
the  Polytechnic  students  serve  the  guns.  Except  that  many  of  the  lads  wear 
glasses,  they  have  very  much  the  look  of  youths  who  will  be  soldiers  by  and 
by.  A  canteen  is  erected  on  the  meadow,  but  no  sign  of  drink  being  close 
at  hand  is  seen.  A  thin  red  wine  is  sold  to  such  as  want  it ;  but  the  boys  pre¬ 
fer  their  grapes  and  apples — fruit  of  which  they  seem  to  have  abundant  crops. 
One  corner  of  the  meadow  is  enlivened  by  a  band,  round  which  the  ladies  and 
performers  sit;  and  at  the  butts  a  rifle-match  is  on  between  two  Cantonal 
shooting  clubs.  The  boys  observe  this  shooting  with  intense  delight ;  a  cry  of 
rapture  greets  each  score ;  and  men  of  every  age,  from  eight  to  eighty,  and  of 
every  rank,  from  laborers  to  professors — stand  together  on  this  Zurich  drill- 
ground,  foot  to  foot,  and  wrist  to  wrist,  as  it  were,  in  the  freemasonry  of  arms. 

Some  cheap  and  homely  prizes — canes,  and  drinking  mugs,  and  albums — are 
distributed  by  a  city  magistrate,  to  such  as  have  done  well.  The  band  strikes 
up  the  Rhine  Watch,  and  the  youngsters  shout  hurrah,  and  toss  their  caps  in 
the  sky.  A  great  professor  speaks  a  few  warm  words ;  and  the  business  of  the 
day  is  done.  A  bugle  calls,  and  the  homeward  march  begins.  Half  Zurich 
comes  to  greet  us  on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets,  and  having  spent  ten  hours 
in  the  open  field,  we  all  feel  ready  for  a  frugal  supper  and  a  dreamless  sleep. 

In  every  Canton  of  the  League  you  find  such  schools  of  arms  as  that  of 
Wollis  Hofen ;  drill  and  shooting  grounds  belonging  to  the  State,  and  reckoned 
as  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  a  public  school.  For  with  every  Switzer  drill 
begins  as  soon  as  he  can  stand  erect  and  poise  a  stick.  In  many  Cantons  drill 
begins  at  six ;  in  others  it  begins  at  ^even ;  of  course  in  very  simple  sort,  as 
moving  at  word,  as  beating  time,  as  carrying  satchel  on  the  back.  At  ten  the 
work  becomes  more  serious;  there  is  wheeling,  skirmishing,  recovering,  form¬ 
ing  squares,  deploying  into  line,  and  marching,  both  in  columns  and  in  files. 
As  they  grow  up,  the  pupils  drill  with  arms ;  and  in  the  fullness  of  their  teens 
they  practice  firing  at  a  mark.  A  field-day  in  the  drill-ground  is  regarded  by 
the  scholars  as  a  play-day.  Every  one  is  eager  for  a  prize.  The  thing  itself  is 
nothing,  for  the  glory  is  enough.  Some  magistrate  of  the  republic  gives  away 
the  prize;  the  Cantonal  Journal  registers  the  fact;,  a  hundred  friends  and 
neighbors  praise  the  happy  shot.  To  be  a  marksman  in  the  village  is  to  bear 
away  the  palm.  Thus  every  male  you  meet  above  the  age  of  seventeen  is  a 
soldier,  ready  in  the  hour  to  take  the  field. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  national  armament  that  General  Dufour  wrote  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  in  1870  in  view  of  the  complication  of  military  prep¬ 
aration,  and  the  desire  not  to  be  embroiled  in  the  adventures  of  either  side : 
“We  have  an  army  more  than  100,000  strong,  well  drilled  and  armed,  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  landwehr,  numbering  very  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  more.  Our 
guns  are  ready  for  the  field;  our  rifles  are  as  good  as  we  can  find.  We  have 
our  camp  for  tactics,  and  our  schools  for  exercise.  We  have  among  us  many 
military  circles ;  but  beyond  all  these  defenses,  we  can  count  on  the  national 
spirit  in  the  heart  of  every  citizen — a  resolution  to  protect  our  independence 
and  neutrality,  let  the  storm  break  on  us  from  whatever  side  it  may.” 

LATER  SCHOOL  REFORMERS. 

Johannes  Sieber. 

Johannes  Sieber  was  the  master  of  a  village  school  at  Uster,  on  the  Grie- 
fen  Lake,  some  dozen  miles  from  Zurich.  Uster  was  a  feudal  hamlet,  now  it 
is  a  weaving  station.  On  the  knoll  above  the  weavers’  houses  rests  the  rem¬ 
nants  of  a  castle,  which  are  turned  to  use  as  court-house,  jail,  and  inn.  A 
tower,  on  which  the  weavers  drink  their  beer,  commands  the  lake  below,  and 
in  the  distance  sweeps  the  peaks  and  crests  of  Schwyz.  Near  by  a  group  of 
factories  frets  the  sky  and  smoking  chimneys  overtop  both  feudal  tower  and 
Gothic  spire.  In  Uster,  Sieber  was  employed  in  teaching  rustics  how  to  read 
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and  sing.  Like  nearly  all  his  class  he  was  a  politician  of  advancing  views. 
His  school  was  in  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  pile ;  a  living  proof  that  victory 
is  with  the  popular  cause.  He  was  no  learned  pundit;  he  had  taken  no 
degree ;  but  he  was  full  of  speech  and  pluck ;  and,  more  than  all,  ho  had  the 
sense  to  see  that  this  great  struggle  of  the  popular  and  conservative  parties 
turned  upon  the  public  schools. 

“You  see  the  fruit  but  not  the  root,”  my  host  explains  to  me,  as  we  were 
driving  past.  “  These  youngsters  streaming  from  the  Cantonal  school  steps,  are 
like  the  vines  on  3’onder  wall ;  they  flourish  in  our  soil,  but  draw  their  being  from 
a  distant  source.  We  Switzers  are  not  poets  and  inventors;  we  are  homely 
folk  ;  but  then  we  know  a  good  thing  when  we  see  it,  and  are  quick  to  try  if  it 
will  suit  us.  I  am  not  an  old  man  yet ;  but  in  my  youth  you  might  have  passed 
from  Basel  to  Ticino  and  not  have  seen  a  decent  public  school.” 

“You  have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet,  then?  ” 

“Not  only  is  our  scheme  of  State  instruction  new,  it  is  Germanic,  and  not 
Latin  in  its  origin,  its  spirit,  and  its  plan.  We  date  our  University  in  Zurich 
from  an  early  time  ;  but  in  that  early  time  the  church  was  always  in  a  teach¬ 
er’s  mind.  A.  teacher  seldom  thought  of  civil  life.  He  was  a  priest;  he  wished 
to  make  his  pupils  priests.  His  school  was  a  part  of  some  religious  house; 
some  priory,  some  abbey,  where  the  ruler  was  in  holy  orders.  His  instruc¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  a  single  purpose.  Priests  required  some  letters,  and  they 
got  some.  Girls  required  no  letters,  and  they  got  none.  Females  had  no 
chance  of  learning  how  to  read  and  write,  except  through  private  means  and 
at  enormous  cost.  A  man  who  wished  his  girls  to  learn,  was  forced  to  hire  a 
priest  and  lodge  him  in  his  house !  ” 

“  The  change  came  on,  you  think,  with  the  revolt  from  Rome  ?  ” 

“  With  Martin  Luther.  Rome  was  pagan  in  her  spirit.  She  would  never 
give  her  system  of  instruction  to  all  classes.  Luther  was  our  source  of  civic 
life.  He  was  the  first  to  claim  that  public  teaching  should  extend  to  all;  to 
rich  and  poor,  to  male  and  female,  and  to  bond  and  free.  Yes,  Luther  is  the 
father  of  democracy.  He,  more  than  any  Switzer,  shaped  our  politics  and 
framed  our  laws.” 

Thomas  Scherr. 

Who  is  Thomas  Scherr,  some  reader  asks,  that  he  should  stand  in  line  with 
Luther?  Scherr  is  not  a  man  of  name,  and  yet  his  work  was  good  and  he 
performed  it  well.  In  Zurich  he  is  dearly  loved.  As  Luther  gave  to  public 
teaching  a  popular  spirit,  Scherr  endowed  it  with  a  popular  form.  Scherr  is 
the  actual  founder  of  the  system  now  prevailing  in  Canton  Zurich  ;  and  in  no 
slight  measure  is  the  author  of  her  wealth,  intelligence,  and  lame.  She  loves 
him  all  the  more  that  she  was  cruel  to  him  while  he  lived,  and  torn  with 
anguish  for  him  when  he  died.  Born  in  the  small  village  of  Hohenrechberg, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  Thomas  Scherr  received  his  training  in  the 
public  school,  and  feeling  a  vocation  for  the  teacher’s  office,  studied  pedagogy 
as  an  art,  and  got  appointed  to  a  desk.  His  fame  soon  spread  abroad  ;  for  ho 
was  not  a  teacher  only,  but  a  special  teacher,  with  ideas  of  his  own.  Pro¬ 
moted  to  the  mastership  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  he  arrested  wide 
attention  by  his  plan  for  teaching  mutes  how  to  speak.  At  twenty-four  ho 
came  to  Zurich,  where  the  state  of  Education  was  below  the  mark.  Here  he 
got  appointed  to  the  Blind  School,  which  he  thoroughly  reformed,  and  with 
such  full  approval  of  the  city  that  the  Government  increased  his  school  by 
adding  to  it  a  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  order  that  his  theories  of 
teaching  might  be  fully  tried.  Before  that  day,  the  time  was  1825  to  1836,  all 
teachers  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  had  been  content  with  the  opinion  of  Be  1’  Epee 
and  the  Abbe  Sicard,  that  the  only  way  to  teach  a  mute  is  by  the  hand.  Wat¬ 
son  in  England,  Heinicke  in  Germany,  Clerc  in  the  United  States,  were  follow¬ 
ers  of  that  method.  Scherr  had  other  thoughts.  No  man,  he  found,  is  natu¬ 
rally  mute.  A  child  is  dumb  because  he  is  first  deaf  and  does  not  hear  articu¬ 
late  sounds.  But  may  he  not  be  taught  articulation  through  the  eye  ?  Scherr 
thought  he  might.  He  dropped  the  finger-alphabet  and  tried  to  teach  his 
pupils  to  articulate  in  letters,  syllables  and  words.  Articulate  sounds  aro 
formed  by  breathing  through  the  lips  and  teeth,  along  the  palate  and  tho 
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tongue,  and  all  the  movements  of  these  organs,  while  the  sounds  are  issuing 
may  be  seen.  A  little  care  and  patience,  and  the  pupil  imitates  these  move¬ 
ments,  and  acquires  the  gift  of  speech.  A  double  end  is  gained ;  for  while 
lie  learns  the  art  of  breathing  words,  he  also  learns  the  art  of  reading  them. 
A  class  of  mutes  who  can  distinguish  what  the  master  says,  can  also  train  the 
accents  on  each  other’s  lips,  by  sight.  The  power  of  interchanging  thought, 
if  not  so  rapid  as  in  men  with  all  their  senses,  is  complete.  A  great  success 
attended  Scherr.  Some  pupils  learned  to  speak  with  ease,  and  many  learned 
to  speak  a  bit.  In  six  years  he  had  made  his  ground  so  sure  that,  when  the 
Canton  wished  to  frame  a  better  code,  he  was  elected  to  the  Education  Council, 
and  intrusted  by  that  Council  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  general  law. 
Public  codes  are  common  now,  for  every  Canton  in  the  League  has  framed  a 
public  code;  but  in  the  days  of  Scherr  such  things  were  new  and  strange,  and 
the  Federal  party,  urged  by  Dr,  Bluntschli  (one  of  the  aristocrats,  whose  ances¬ 
tors  had  governed  Zurich  long  before  she  joined  the  Forest  Cantons),  led  the 
innovator  an  uneasy  life. 

Scherr  wished  this  business  of  education  to  be  made  a  business  of  the  State. 
He  held  that  every  one  should  go  to  school,  that  every  village  should  provide  a 
school,  that  every  citizen  should  take  his  share  in  managing  a  school,  and  that 
the  parents  should  be  pressed  to  visit  and  inspect  the  school.  He  wished  to 
see  the  school  a  home,  and  hoped  to  call  the  family  spirit  to  his  help.  To  him 
no  subject  was  so  serious  as  the  school.  He  meant  the  world  to  see  things  as 
he  saw  them ;  and  he  hoped  by  means  of  public  festivals  to  bring  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Canton  on  the  public  schools.  One  part  of  his  reform  the  Can¬ 
ton  put  in  force  without  delay.  The  want  of  Zurich  was  the  want  of  Europe — 
teachers  who  were  tit  to  teacL.  Except  in  Germany,  no  such  artists  in  tuition 
could  be  found:  and  Scherr  proposed  to  found  a  training  college  near  the  city, 
where  selected  youths  of  either  sex  might  be  instructed  in  this  difQcult  and 
important  art. 

Four  miles  from  Zurich  city,  on  a  slip  of  vineyard  mirrored  in  the  waters, 
stands  the  pretty  thorp  of  Ktisnacht.  In  this  pretty  thorp  his  training  col¬ 
lege  was  erected.  Three  years  later,  Kusnacht  was  a  place  of  name  and  fame, 
•and  men  from  every  part  of  Plurope  flocked  to  see  the  master  at  his  work.*  An 
impetus  was  given  to  teaching  in  all  countries,  more  than  all  in  the  Teutonic 
Cantons  of  the  League.  As  teacher,  Scherr  was  very  great.  His  lessons  on 
the  forms  of  speech,  and  on  the  graces  of  expression,  were  remarkable  for 
neatness,  brillianc}'’,  and  point.  With  boys  and  girls  he  had  a  vast  success ; 
his  manner  was  convincing,  and  his  power  of  illustration  and  comparison  was 
endless.  Scherr  was  happy  in  his  work,  and  all,  except  the  Federal  party,  who 
hire  open  enemies  of  public  education,  were  extremely  proud  of  Scherr.  The 
wider  grew  his  fame  the  sharper  grew  his  pain,  A  cry  rose  up  against  him 
that  he  wished  to  ruin  trade  by  driving  every  boy  and  girl  to  school.  A  hun¬ 
dred  manufacturers  declared  that  they  w^ould  have  to  close  their  shops.  They 
could  not  carry  on  their  works.  Their  industry  would  perish,  and  their  capital 
be  lost.  If  Scherr  were  suffered  to  go  on  they  must  remove  their  mills  to  Can¬ 
tons  where  such  fools  were  not  allowed  to  tamper  with  the  laws  of  trade. 
They  might  be  driven  away  to  France. 

Scherr  answered  that  the  city  was  extending  on  all  sides ;  five  hundred  new 
houses  were  being  built ;  the  streets  were  cleaner,  quieter  than  of  yore ;  the 
port  was  filled  with  an  increasing  fleet  of  boats;  and  thousands  of  foreign 
artists  were  coming  to  the  town  for  work.  New  public  buildings  were  com¬ 
menced;  the  ancient  walls  were  overthrown;  new  terraces  and  gardens  rose 
on  either  side  the  lake ;  new  book-shops  opened  ;  singing  clubs  were  formed ; 
a  theatre  was  built ;  some  fine  hotels  were  added  to  the  town  ;  the  Dom  was 
put  into  repair;  a  higher  plane  was  reached.  The  Feudal  party  were  convicted, 
not  convinced ;  and  when  the  next  reflux  of  pas.sion  brought  them  into  power 
they  wreaked  their  hatred  on  the  man,  although  they  w^ere  not  strong  enough 
to  stay  his  work.  Scherr  died  in  exile  from  the  Canton  he  had  made  his  own. 

*  Prof.  Bache  made  the  Normal  School  at  Kiisnacht  known  to  American  teachers,  in  h-s 
Report  on  Education  in  Europe  in  1838,  and  an  account  of  his  visit  was  published  in  Barnard's 
Normal  Schools  in  1846,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education  in  1858. 
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Johannes  Sleber  seized  tlie  golden  chance.  A  master  of  a  school  like  Scherr, 
he  found  the  liberal  sentiment  was  wuth  his  class.  The  name  and  cause  of 
Scherr  were  dear  to  all;  and  Sieber  wrote  that  name,  that  cause,  upon  his  flag. 
The  Liberals  took  him  for  their  leader,  and  tlie  fight  being  won,  they  carried 
him  from  his  desk  as  lister  into  Government  House  in  Zurich,  where  he  holds, 
under  the  pure  democracy,  the  two  chief  offices  of  this  Canton — President  of 
the  Council,  and  Director  of  the  Education  Board. 

Illiteracy  Unknown. 

Director  Max  'Wirth,  of  Bern,  assures  me  that  no  boy,  no  girl,  exists  in  this 
Confederation — save  an  idiot  here  and  there — who  can  not  read  and  write.  So 
far  as  one  can  judge,  Herr  Wirth  is  right,  as  to  the  outer  side  of  things.  All 
Switzers  seem  to"  be — and  to  have  been — at  school.  There  must  be  some 
exceptions  to  this  happy  rule ;  exceptions  in  remote  and  barren  wilds,  where 
nature  gives  her  offspring  an  embrace  like  that  of  wolves  and  bears.  In  cities 
there  are  no  illiterate  classes  like  the  savages  of  London,  Paris,  and  New 
York;  but  in  such  chasms  as  break  the  snowy  alps  of  Schwyz  and  Uri,  where 
the  pine  and  larch  can  hardly  grasp  the  rocks,  there  may  be  found  some  un¬ 
kempt,  untaught  boors.  Not  many,  perhaps — but  some;  enough  to  show  that 
men  are  men,  and  that  the  sternest  rules  may  fail  where  nature  works  against 
them.  More  than  once,  in  crossing  b}’’  the  passes  of  Graubiinden,  through  the 
Fore  Rhine  country,  I  have  come  on  village  schools  shut  up ;  and  on  inquiring 
at  the  nearest  house  of  call,  have  learned  that  they  are  closed  for  more  than  six 
months  out  of  twelve.  In  summer  time  a  lad  is  on  the  mountains  tending 
goats ;  in  winter  time  his  house  is  buried  under  snow.  The  school  is  three 
miles  from  his  door;  how  can  he  be  expected  to  attend  it  every  day?  The 
law  may  tell  him  he  must  go  to  school.  The  law  sounds  well  enough  in  Chur; 
but  who  shall  fetch  him  from  the  Alpine  tops,  and  who  unearth  him  from  the 
falling  snow  ?  In  these  secluded  mountain  troughs  the  life  is  hard,  the  priest 
is  easy,  and  the  village  mayor  is  kind.  A  peasant  mayor  can  feel  for  peasant 
woes;  and  though  he  reads  the  law,  and  talks  of  putting  it  in  force  from  day 
to  day.  the  months  slip  b_y,  and  Johann  is  not  seen  at  school.  But  these  ex¬ 
ceptions  hardly  tell  against  the  mass.  In  looking  broadly  for  results,  these 
Alpine  savages  may  well  be  dropped.  “We  reckon  all  such  waifs  and  strays 
as  idiots,”  Wirth  remarks.  They  need  not  mar  the  picture,  though  they  shade 
it  with  a  little  cloud. 

In  general  terms,  all  Switzers,  male  and  female,  may  be  said  to  read  an4 
write,  to  keep  accounts,  to  sing,  to  shoot,  and  take  a  personal  and  intelligent 
part  in  what  concerns  the  public  weal. 

Compared  with  the  United  Stales. 

How  much  unlike  the  state  of  things  in  England,  who  shall  need  to  say? 
At  home,  we  English  stand  outside  tlie  lists;  and  even  in  the  United  States 
our  kinsmen  show  to  disadvantage.  Take  the  census  of  1860  in  the  United 
States.  The  figures  will  astound  some  persons  who  have  long  been  saying  that 
if  education  is  neglected  on  the  parent  soil,  it  flourishes  abundantly  among  our 
sons.  How  stands  the  record;  In  America  the  number  of  illiterate  men  and 
'women,  white  of  skin,  and  over  twenty-one  years  old,  is  upwards  of  a  million. 
The  number  of  illiterate  persons  is  increasing,  not  diminishing.  In  1840  the 
white-skins  over  twenty-one  who  could  not  read  and  write  were  549,850;  in 
1850  these  illiterates  had  increased  to  962,898;  in  1860  they  had  swelled  to 
1,126,575.  If  you  were  to  throw  in  other  classes — red-skins,  black-skins, 
yellow-skins — you  would  increase  this  number  very  much.  The  yellow-skins 
and  red-skins  were  not  counted  in  this  census,  but  the  black-skins  were ;  and 
from  this  color  only  the  Department  of  Education  add  1,7  50,536  adults  to  the 
mass  of  ignorant  whites.  In  all,  the  States  report  that  they  are  burthened 
with  a  population  of  2,872,111  whites  and  blacks  who  neither  read  nor  write. 

Thus  the  number  of  ignorant  adults  in  America — of  men  who  read  no 
books,  no  laws,  no  constitutions,  no  reports,  yet  exercise  political  power — is 
greater  than  the  whole  population  of  Switzerland.  It  may  be  fancied  that 
these  ignorant  whites  are  strangers ;  this  is  partly  true,  though  not  to  any 
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large  extent.  The  mass  of  those  who  neither  read  nor  write  are  natives  of  the 
soil.  We  cite  these  figures  from  the  census : — 

Illiterate  white  adults,  1860  : 

Native-born, .  811,418 

Toreign-born, .  346,893 

But  some  may  dream  that  this  neglect  of  education  in  America  is  partial 
only;  in  the  ignorant  South,  in  the  chaotic  West.  The  tables  yield  no  facts 
that  would  support  this  view.  What  strikes  one  most  in  going  through  these 
tables  is  the  uniformity  of  ignorance  in  the  leading  States.  Virginia  home 
of  chivalry — is  the  most  ignorant  State  of  all;  but  North  Carolina  and  len- 
nessee  are  not  far  behind.  Read  this  tale  of  grown-up  white  men  and  women 
who  (in  1860)  could  neither  read  nor  write: — 

In  the  State  of  Virginia, .  72,000  souls. 

“  North  Carolina, .  68,0Q0 

Tennessee, .  67,000 

Kentucky, . : .  63,000 

Indiana, .  54,000 

Ohio, .  41,000 

Illinois, .  38,000 

Pennsylvania,  . ‘. . .  36,000 

New  York, .  20,000 

Horace  Mann  asserts  that  these  returns  are  far  below  the  facts, 
some  pains  to  show  that  many  persons  are  returned  as  able  to  read  and  write 
who  are  not  able ;  and  he  adds  no  less  than  forty  in  the  hundred  to  these  num¬ 
bers,  in  correction  of  that  false  return.  He  nearly  doubles  the  enormous  totals 
of  these  ignorant  whites. 

From  this  pleasing  picture  of  Swiss  schools  and  popular  education  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  compared  with  the  most  advanced  nations  in 
the  same  period,  it  will  be  instructive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  school  life  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  the  heart  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  we  find  it  recorded  at  the  time,  in  the  autobiography  of  Thomas 
Platter,  a  pupil  and  teacher  of  the  Schools  of  Canton  Valais.  As  a 
measure  of  the  progress,  not  only  of  popular  education,  but  of  the 
higher  culture  of  that,  and  even  of  a  much  later  period,  we  introduce 
from  Raumer  a  chapter  on  the  Universities  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  a  frightful  picture  of  the  demoralization  which  characterized  those 
seats  of  learning,  down  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
We  shall  thus  realize  more  clearly  the  exceeding  low  point  from  w^hich 
the  progressives  of  the  eighteenth  century  began  their  work,  and  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  is  due  to  such  educators  as  Ratich,  Comenius, 
Franke,  Pestalozzi,  and  Fellenberg. 
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IV.  SUPERIOR  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION, 

The  statistics  of  institutions  and  pupils  in  the  departments  of  Superior 
and  Professional  Instruction  will  be  found  on  the  next  page,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  development  and  present  organization  of  these  departments  of  the 
system  will  be  given  in  another  volume, 

V.  BUDGET  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  FOR  1870. 

The  principal  items  of  State  appropriations  for  public  schools  and 
institutions  for  the  year  1869,  were  given  under  the  head  of  central 
administration,  to  which  these  expenditures  belong.  We  give  below  a 
few  particulars  which  throw  light  on  the  details  of  the  system, 

I.  The  State  expenditures  for  Primary  Instruction  was  2,651,254  liru^ 
which  included:  (<i.)  1,500,000  in  subsidies  to  the  local  communities-  (&)  608  - 
500  for  normal  schools;  (c.)  124,964  for  girls’ schools ;  (d)  93,914  for  deaf- 
mutes’  schools.  The  local  taxes  for  primary  schools  realized  1,500,000  liras. 

II.  The  sum  appropriated  to  Secondary  Instruction  was  4,092,878  liras,  viz  • 
(a.)  Salaries  of  professors,  &c.,  in  State  Lyceums,  1,185,593;  (6.)  in  Royal  Gym¬ 
nasiums,  867,000;  (c.)  in  State  Technical  Schools,  579,668;  (d)  for  Examina¬ 
tions,  110,000;  (e.)  for  special  aid  and  subsidies,  93,382;  (/.)  in  National  board¬ 
ing  colleges,  316,795.  These  sums  are  exclusive  of  578,920  received  from 
endowments  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  and  1,849,221  from  similar  sources  in 
other  provinces,  besides  an  equal  amount  from  local  communities,  making  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  secondary  instruction  about  9,000,000  liras,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  private  tuition. 

III.  Superior  Instruction,  including  20  Universities  and  several  Higher  Sci¬ 
entific  Institutes,  absorbed  5,469,386  liras.  Among  the  items  are,  (a.)  for  sala¬ 
ries  of  rectors,  professors,  heads  of  laboratories,  cabinets,  &c.,  3,530,405;  (b.) 
scholarships  and  prizes  162,653  ;  (c.)  for  museums,  cabinets,  observatories,  libra¬ 
ries,  classics,  1,200,000  ;  (d)  for  Superior  Institute  at  Florence,  315,820;  school 
of  engineers  at  Turin,  100,750;  do.  at  Naples,  76,850;  do.  at  Milan,  90,410; 
Scientific  Academy  at  Milan,  54,000;  Superior  Normal  school  at  Pisa,  42,000; 
Medical  College  at  Naples,  27,540;  Provisional  University  schools,  23.415; 
three  Veterinary  schools,  at  Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples,  226,315. 

IV.  (a.)  Academies,  Museums,  &c.,of  Science  and  Art,  receive  550,000  liras; 
in  this  class  are  the  Royal  Academy  at  Turin,  the  Crusca,  at  Florence,  Royal  In¬ 
stitutes  at  Milan  and  Venice,  162,342  ;  (b.)  Historical  studies  of  Italy,  27,700; 
(c.)  Museum  at  Naples,  including  excavations  in  old  cities  and  Pompeii,  269,324; 
(d)  Observatories  at  Milan  and  Naples,  34,000;  (e.)  for  Academies  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  1,413,568  liras,  viz.:  Royal  Academies  at  Turin,  Florence,  Pisa,  Modena, 
Bologna,  Parma,  Carrara,  &c. ;  Royal  Foundry  in  bronze  at  Florence ;  Conser¬ 
vatories  of  Music  at  Milan,  Parma,  Florence,  Naples,  Palermo,  &c. ;  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

y.  The  public  libraries  at  Naples,  Florence,  and  Milan,  receive  120,000,  in 
addition  to  the  income  of  special  endowments;  other  libraries  containing 
5,059,895  volumes,  receive  special  appropriations.  Total,  521,528  liras. 

VI.  The  Central  and  Provincial  administration  absorbed  816,965  liras;  (a.) 
312,000  liras  in  the  Central;  253,500  in  department  of  the  Minister;  28,500 
by  the  Superior  Council;  90,000  for  Provincial  Special  Inspections.  The  Pro¬ 
vincial  Administration  expended  444,465  liras. 

VII.  Total  expenditures  in  1869  were  about  16,000,000  liras,  or  1.56  of 
entire  State  expenses. 

VI.  STATISTICS  OF  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  statistics  of  public  instruction  in  a  kingdom  made  up  of  so  many 
provinces,  till  recently  accustomed  to  entirely  different  systems,  are 
for  the  present  necessarily  imperfect. 
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1.  Primary  Tnstruction.  In  18G6  there  were  24,682  public  primary  schools, 
viz:  14,240  for  boys,  and  9,737  for  girls;  Avhilst  the  number  of  private  primary 
schools  was  5,435,  viz:  2,726  for  boys,  and  2,341  for  girls;  making  a  total 
of  31,117  primary  schools,  viz :  16,966  for  boys,  and  12,078  for  girls.  Besides 
these,  there  were  (in  1863)  2,803  evening  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  Was  1,102,721,  viz  :  630,230 
hoys,  and  472,491  girls ;  and  in  the  private  schools,  115,149,  viz:  56,068  boys, 
and  59,081  girls.  Total,  1,217,870  scholars  :  686,348  boJ^^s,  and  531,522  girls. 

The  number  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  was  26,019,  viz:  15,478  male 
tcachei-s,  and  10,541  female  teachers;  whilst  in  the  private  schools  there  were 
6,371  teachers,  viz:  3,047  male  teachers,  and  3,324  female  teachers ;  making  a 
total  of  32,391  teachers,  viz  :  18,526  male  teachers,  and  13,865  female  teachers. 

Thus  the  total  numbers  are  as  follows  (of  all  the  primary  schools  with  the 
exception  of  evening  and  Sunday  schools)  :  31,117  schools,  32,391  teachers,  and 
1,217,870  pupils.  For  the  education  of  primary  teachers  there  are  91  seminaries 
and  model  schools,  and  44  conferences  or  institutes. 

2.  Secondary  Instruction.  There  exist  the  following  kind.s :  lycenms  {iycei).  and 
gymnasia  {gimnasi),  for  the  different  grades  of  classical  instruction  ;  and  the 
technical  schools,  technical  institutes,  and  superior  technical  institutes,  for  scien¬ 
tific  and  practiced  instruction. 

In  1868-1869  there  were  78  royal  lyceums,  with  3,172  scholars;  14  assimi¬ 
lated  lyceums,  with  326  scholars;  and  54  private  lyceums,  with  1,380  scholars; 
making  a  total  of  146  lyceums,  with  4,878  scholars.  In  the  same  year  there 
Avere  103  royal  gymnasia,  with  8,223  scholars ;  40  assimilated  gymnasia,  Avith 
2,524  scholars;  and  323  free  gymnasia,  Avith  9,783  sc*holars;  making  a  total  of 
466  gymnasia,  Avith  20,550  scholars.  Total,  612  secondary  classical  scheols, 
Avith  25,408  pupils. 

There  were  55  royal  technical  schools,  Avith  5,868  scholars ;  72  assimilated 
technical  schools,  Avith  4,594  scholars;  and  138  free  technical  schools,  Avith  6,495 
scholars;  making  a  total  of  265  technical  schools,  with  16,955  scholars.  There 
are  84  technical  institutes,  with  880  pupils ;  and  3  superior  special  institutes 
(at  Milan,  Turin,  Naples),  Avith  555  pupils.  Total,  3.52  institutions,  Avith  17,392 
pupils.  Total  number  of  secondary  technical  schools  Avas,  in  1868,  964,  Avith 
42,800  scholars. 

3.  Superior  Instruction : — 20  universities,  Avith  2,096  students  of  law,  1,320  of 
medicine,  987  of  science,  71  of  philosophy  and  literature,  9  of  theology.  With 
most  of  these  universities  there  are  special  courses,  some  Avith  one,  others  Avith 
two,  three,  or  more,  in  all  47  courses,  Avith  82  students  in  the  notary  course,  530  in 
the  ])harmaceutical,  16  in  the  surgical,  19  in  the  course  of  midwifery,  84  in  the  vet¬ 
erinary  course.  The  total  number  of  students  in  1867-68  Avas  5,124  approrati, 
and  1,308  licentiates  (only  in  the  courses). 

4.  Special  and  Professional  Schools.  Of  these  there  are  : 

Royal  Institute  of  superior  practical  studies,  at  Florence,  138  students. 

Academy  of  science  and  literature,  at  Milan,  27  students. 

Royal  superior  technical  institute,  at  Milan,  254  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  sui'gery,  at  Milan,  58  students. 

School  of  applied  engineering,  at  Turin,  190  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Turin,  98  students. 

Royal  superior  normal  school,  at  Pisa,  28  stirdents. 

Royal  school  of  applied  engineering,  at  Naples,  111  students. 

Royal  college  of  medicine  and  surgery,  at  Naples,  75  students. 

School  of  medicine  and  veterinary  surgery,  at  Naples,  71  students. 

20  Nautical  schools. 

,  2  Mining  schools,  at  Aosta  and  Agenlo,  each  Avith  course  of  three  years. 

^  1  School  of  artillery  and  military  engineering,  at  Genoa. 

1  Military  academy,  at  Turin. 

1  School  of  infantry,  at  Parma. 

1  School  of  cavalry,  at  Modena. 

2  Marine  academies,  at  Genoa  and  Naples. 

6  Academies  of  music  of  the  highest  grade. 

29  Schools  of  art.  ^ 
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SUMMARIES  AND  STATISTICS  FOR  1868-9. 

From  official  documents  addressed  to  the  king,  printed  in  Athens  in 
1869,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Rangabe,  the  Minister  Resident 
at  Washington,  we  gather  the  following  summaries  and  statistics: 

The  kingdom  of  Greece,  including  the  Ionian  Islands  annexed  in  1864,* 
had  an  area  of  19,941  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,325,479. 

The  establishment,  extension  and  improvement  of  schools  has  been 
a  cardinal  principle  with  the  government  and  the  people  since  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  kingdom,  and  considering  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  independance  only  nine  towns  had  escaped  even  partial  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  work  of  building  houses  and  developing  homesteads  has 
had  to  go  on  with  constructing  roads  and  public  buildings,  the  progress 
of  education  has  been  rapid,  and  the  following  results  in  institutions, 
teachers  and  pupils  are  highly  creditable  : 

In  the  following  summary  the  statistics  are  partly  for  1866  and  partly 
for  1868-9. 

I.  The  University  at  Athens  has  an  aggregate  of  1,205  students  and  53 
professors,  distributed  as  follows : — 


Professors  and  Teachers. 

Students. 

T^lipnlncrir  . .  - .  .  . 

.  5 

29 

Law  and  Public  Economy, 

.  9 

673 

Medicine  and  Pharmacy, . . 

.  16 

340 

Philosophy, . 

.  21 

151 

Each  faculty  elects  its  own  rector  and  a  representative,  who  with  the 
president  appointed  by  the  king,  constitute  the  academic  council.  The 
University  is  represented  in  the  national  legislature  by  a  member  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  professors.  Connected  with  the  University  is  a 
Philological  and  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  the  training  of  professors  and 
teachers  of  gymnasia  and  special  schools.  The  library,  botanical  garden, 
museum  of  natural  history,  the  observatory,  collection  of  coins  and 
antiquities,  chemical  laboratory,  hospital  for  practice  and  demonstration 
in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  all  on  a  respectable  scale.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  incidental  expenses 
are  met  by  income  of  endowments.  Instruction  is  free.  From  1837  to 
September  1869,  5,245  students  have  frequented  the  university,  of  whom 
1,377  have  gone  through  the  regular  course  required  for  the  graduating 
diploma.  The  students  represent  every  section  of  Greece. 

♦  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1815,  the  seven  Ionian  Islands— -Corfu  with  a  population  in  1861  of 
70,124,  Cephalonia  with  73,571,  Zante  with  39,693,  Santa  Maura  with  20,797,  Ithaca,  with  11,- 
940,  Cerigo  with  14,564,  and  Paxo  with  5,009,  a  total  population  of  235,678,  were  declared  a  sin¬ 
gle,  free  and  independent  state  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  represented  by  a  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  In  1864  these  islands,  after  a  popular  vote  approving  the  same,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  and  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Under  British  protection  a  system  of  public 
schools  was  established,  which  at  the  date  of  the  transfer  embraced  100  District  Schools  with  6,005 
pupils  ;  two  Classical  High  Schools  with  112  pupils  ;  one  Lyceum  or  College  with  80  students  at 
Zante ;  one  of  a  higher  order  at  Corfu  with  73  pupils  and  a  library  of  30,000  volumes ,  and  aa 
Agricultural  College  with  140  pupils. 
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II.  The  second  grade  of  instruction  is  represented  by  1 6  gymnasiums, 
or  classical  schools,  with  105  professors  and  2,094  students,  and  129 
Hellenic  high  schools  with  6,643  pupils,  under  256  teachers — an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  8,737  pupils  and  361  teachers.  To  this  grade  of  schools  should 
be  added  93  private  schools,  some  of  which  are  of  a  superior  order,  and 
most  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the  public  high  schools  and  impart 
instruction  to  5,252  pupils,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  girls. 

III.  The  elementary  schools,  viz.,  877  for  boys,  and  134  for  girls,  un¬ 
der  1,074  teachers,  educate  54,406  pupils.  These  1,011  common  schools 
are  distributed  through  all  the  noinarchics  (counties)  and  islands. 


Table. — Elementary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools  in  1868. 


Nomarch  ics. 

Gymnasia. 

Head  Masters  and  j 
Professors. 

( 

Students. 

Hellenic  (Real) 
Schools. 

Teachers.  j 

Students. 

Common  Schools 
for  Boys. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Common  Schools 
for  Girls. 

Teachers. 

« 

Pupils. 

Attica  and  Boeotia.. . 

3 

24 

753 

9 

3i!i,138 

63 

72 

4,416 

17 

28  1. 726 

Phthiotis  and  Phocis, 

1 

7 

33 

10 

19 

373 

84 

87 

3,087 

9 

9 

661 

Acarnania  &  -^tolia. 

1 

6 

66 

14 

22 

328 

63 

63 

2,973 

9 

9 

656 

Euboea, . 

1 

6 

111 

8 

18 

505 

41 

45 

2,507 

9 

10 

736 

Cyclades, . 

1 

6 

176 

18 

36 

875 

66 

69 

5,029 

22 

25 

1.383 

Achaia  and  Elis,.. . . 

1 

6 

192 

8 

18 

633 

93 

94 

4,641 

9 

10 

651 

Argolis  and  Corinth, 

] 

6 

180 

10 

26 

792 

79 

88 

5,427 

13 

15 

1,435 

Arcadia, . 

1 

6 

139 

16 

30 

688 

85 

88 

5,325 

12 

13 

545 

Laconia, . 

1 

6 

82 

8 

16 

358 

84 

85 

3,377 

9 

9 

320 

Messenia, . 

1 

6 

121 

10 

20 

457 

64 

66 

4,226 

14 

15 

657 

Zante, . 

1 

6 

73 

1 

3 

167 

31 

35 

563 

1 

1 

57 

Cephalonia, . . 

1 

7 

35 

2 

6 

169 

51 

52 

1,675 

4 

6 

189 

Corfu, . 

2 

15 

113 

5 

11 

197 

73 

71 

1,848 

6 

7 

296 

16 

105  2,094 

119'256 

6,643  877' 

917 

45,094 

134  157  9,312 

Besides  the  regular  elementary  schools  there  are  three  orphan  asylums 
with  158  pupils  (80  girls  and  70  boys). 

IV.  Under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction  may  be  mentioned — 

Five  Theological  Seminaries,  viz.,  one  at  Athens,  recently  endowed  by 

the  brothers  Rizaris  ;  one  at  Tripolis,  one  at  Chalcis,  one  in  Syra,  and  one 
at  Corfu ;  the  one  at  Athens  is  of  a  higher  order. 

Five  Nautical  Schools  established  in  1867,  viz.,  one  in  Syra,  one  in 
Hydra,  one  in  Spetses,  one  in  Galaxidi,  and  one  in  Cephalonia.  The 
pupils  who  pass  a  successful  examination  receive  a  diploma  to  serve  in 
the  merchant  service. 

One  School  of  Art,  and  fourteen  Drawing  Schools. 

One  School  of  Agriculture. 

One  Military  and  Civil  Polytechnic  Academy. 

One  Teachers’  Seminary  with  a  model  school  attached. 

V.  The  government  appropriates  liberally  to  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation,  the  expenditures  for  1868  amounting  to  1,653,446  drachmas 
($300,000). 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statistics  illustrate  the  further  operations  of  the  law  of  1857. 
They  can  not  be  compared  closely  with  those  of  any  former  year,  in  as  much  as 
under  the  law  of  1857  a  different  classification  of  schools  prevailed.  Many  of 
the  higher  primary  schools  were  ranked  with  the  secondary  schools,  and  the 
evening  and  adult  schools  were  brought  into  a  class  by  themselves. 

Table  I. —  General  view  of  Elementary  Schools  in  1865. 

Population  in  1865, .  3,628,229 

Primary  Schools — 

Public, .  2,180 

Public,  of  a  higher  grade, .  385 — 

Total — Public  Primary, .  2,465 

Private,  subsidized, .  35 

“  of  a  higher  grade, .  117 —  1§2 

“  non-subsidized, .  300 

“  “  of  a  higher  grade, ....  606-  906 

j'oial — Primary  Schools  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  3,623 

Teachers  of  Primary  Schools — 

Male  Principals, .  3,151 

“  Assistants, .  2,763 

“  Pupil  Teachers, .  2,760 — 

Total — Male  Teachers, .  8,674 

Female  Principals, .  418 

“  Assistants, .  871 

“  Pupil  Teachers, .  207 — 

Total — Female  Teachers, .  1,496 

Total — Male  and  Female, .  10,170 

Attendance — boys, .  234, 228 

“  girls, .  198,155 — 

Total — Boys  and  Girls, .  432,383 

Cost — State  Expenditure — 

Contributions  to  Communes,  in  florins, .  109,244 

“  in  special  aid, .  73,050 

Government  Primary  School  at  Maestricht,.. . .  8,381 

Instruction  in  Poor-houses  and  Reformatories,.  6,663 

Instructors’  Salaries, .  401  ^ 

Instructors’  Pensions, .  64,000 

Teachers’ Schools, .  155,887 

Teachers’  Clubs  and  Societies, .  5,100 

Inspectors’  Salaries, .  25,200 

Inspectors’  traveling  and  other  expenses, .  5,178 

Sub-Inspectors’  salaries,  &c., . 43,803 

Examination  charges, .  1,057 — 

Total — of  State  Expenditures, .  497,969 

Cost — Communal  Expenditures — 

Instructors’  Salaries, .  2,399,174 

School  Rents, .  79,276 

New  Schools, .  815,876 

Repairs, .  235,312 

Furniture,  &c., .  303,618 

Lights  and  Fires, . 103,590 

School  Commission, .  16,155 

Pensions, .  41,799 

Subsidies  to  Parish  Schools, .  41,223 

Teachers’  Schools, .  13,393 

Inter-Communal  charges, .  23,514 

Miscellaneous, .  46,929 

Total — of  Commercial  Expenditures, .  4,149,867 

Total  Expenditure — State  and  Communal,  m  florins^  ^  4,647,836 


Table  III.  Elementary  Schools,  Teachers,  Pupils,  and  Expenditures — 1865. 
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ICELAND. 

Iceland,  a  dependency  on  the  crown  of  Denmark,  had  by  the  census 
of  1860  a  population  of  66,987,  concentrated  mainly  on  three  districts, 
and  in  its  physical,  political,  social  and  educational  condition  presents 
many  points  of  interest.  The  island  comprises  about  40,000  square  miles, 
of  which  more  than  one-half  (26,000  miles)  are  closed  to  human  occu¬ 
pancy  and  cultivation  by  insuperable  natural  difficulties.  Six  volca¬ 
noes  have  from  time  to  time  within  the  century,  added  the  terrors  of  fire 
to  those  of  perpetual  snow  and  icebergs,  and  volcanic  rocks  and  ice¬ 
fields  and  glaciers  cover  all  the  interior.  It  is  only  along  the  coast  that 
settlements  are  possible,  and  the  climate,  with  its  excessive  dampness, 
its  extreme  and  variable  conditions  of  light,  heat  and  cold,  limit  the 
industries  of  the  people  to  fishing,  and  gathering  and  converting  to  use 
a  few  natural  productions  of  the  soil  in  their  own  houses. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  Scandinavian  origin  ;  the  island  having  been 
colonized  by  a  Norwegian  in  (or  about)  870,  and  was  gradually  settled 
from  the  mainland  by  a  hardy  people,  whose  institutions  were  shaped  in 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century  into  a  republic — a  government  insti¬ 
tuted  by  themselves,  for  their  own  benefit,  and  administered  by  officers 
of  their  own  choice.  But  in  this,  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevailed,  and 
it  finally  took  the  shape  of  an  aristocracy,  until  Haco  VI.  of  Norway,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  brought  the  different  chiefs  and  the 
whole  island  under  his  sway.  When  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  in 
1830,  Iceland  shared  its  fate,  but  was  not  dissevered  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  1814.  It  still  remains  a  dependency  of  the  Danish  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  governor-general  appointed  by 
the  king  of  Denmark,  and  a  council  {althing)  composed  of  26  members, 
of  which  five  are  nominated  by  the  crown,  and  the  rest  elected  by  the 
people — one  for  the  town  of  Reikiavik,  and  one  for  each  of  the  twenty 
syssels,  or  sheriffdoms  into  which  the  four  limits  (districts)  of  the  island 
are  divided  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  chief  town  is  Reikiavik  (also  written  Reykjavik,  and  Reikavig), 
with  a  population  in  1865  of  1,350  inhabitants,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  althing,  the  home  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  locality  of  the  college,  the  observatory,  the  public  library  of 
8,000  volumes,  and  the  Icelandic  Society  (established  in  1794).  Three 
newspapers  are  printed  here,  and  since  1530,  when  the  first  printing 
press  was  set  up  by  Mathieson,  a  Swede,  books  have  been  annually  print¬ 
ed  in  Icelandic — original  and  translated.  Among  the  latter  are  versions 
of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  productions  of  Shakspeare,  Pope  and 
Cowper. 

The  first  formal  school  came  in  with  the  Christian  church,  about  the 
year  1098,  at  wffiich  time  two  bishoprics  were  established  by  law.  In 
1540  the  Lutheran  religious  teaching  prevailed,  and  in  1551  was  formally 
established,  and  the  Catholic  mass  was  forbidden.  The  island  now  con- 
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stitutes  one  diocese  which  is  divided  into  184  parishes.  Every  clergy¬ 
man  keeps  a  register,  and  is  forbidden  to  solemnize  the  marriage  of  any 
female  who  cannot  read.  By  thus  providing  for  each  household  a  mother 
who  can  read,  the  basis  and  agency  of  domestic  instruction  is  secured, 
as  Pestalozzi  aimed  to  secure  the  same  by  his  Leonard  and  Gertrude^ 
and  How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children^  for  Switzerland.  And  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  native  born  Icelander  who  can  not  read  and  write.  The 
only  school  of  a  higher  order  is  now  at  Reikiavik  (until  1846  at  Bessestad 
or  Bessastadir,  near  Keikiavik)  with  six  teachers  and  a  library  of  2,000 
volumes.  Pupils  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of  law  or  medicine,  must 
resort  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  home  college  there  is  a  theological  course, 
and  besides  Latin,  the  French  and  German  languages  are  taught. 

The  instruction  of  children  is  mainly  domestic.  Each  house  is  a 
school  of  intellectual,  religious,  and  industrial  training,  after  a  crude 
fashion.  The  long  winter  evenings  are  given  to  reading,  to  traditional 
lore,  to  in-door  occupation  (by  which  every  child  is  trained  to  such  hand¬ 
icrafts  as  the  necessities  of  their  position  require — making  fishing-tackle, 
boats,  casks,  sails,  &c.),  and  the  women  to  knitting,  and  working  up 
moss,  skins,  feathers,  and  eider-down  into  marketable  and  domestic  use. 
Every  able-bodied  adult  can  do  something  for  a  livelihood ;  and  the 
highest  dignitary  of  Iceland— judge,  governor,  or  bishop,  can,  if  occasions 
require,  .shoe  his  own  horse,  and  repair  his  own  boat  and  tackle,  or  land 
vehicle,  and  harness. 

Under  such  conditions  of  physical  destitution  and  isolation,  with  such 
restricted  means  of  formal  instruction,  the  general  education,  the  language 
and  literature  of  Iceland  are  subjects,  not  only  of  historical  but  of  living 
interest  to  the  scholar  and  statesman.  The  language  is  now  nearer  the 
standard  of  that  used  in  old  Scandinavia,  than  in  any  portion  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its  literature,  developed  in  such  form  and  sub¬ 
stance,  as  early  as  the  tw'elfth  century,  as  not  only  to  reflect  and  perpetuate 
the  beliefs  and  manners  of  the  people  through  successive  generations, 
but  has  imparted  its  inspiration  to  bards  and  historians  far  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  and  population  for  which  it  was  originally  produced.  The 
prose-poem  called  the  collected  in  its  present  form  in  1192,  and 
the  Chronicles  or  Sagas^  which  contain  the  mythology  of  the  North, 
before  and  after  it  was  influenced  in  the  popular  beliefs  by  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  still  attract  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  the  ethnologist, 
and  philologist. 

But  the  condition  of  the  people,  wresting  a  scanty  support  from  such 
hostile  elements,  so  isolated  from  the  civilizing  influences  of  a  varied 
commerce,  living  in  such  rude  structures  devoid  of  nearly  every  con¬ 
venience  as  well  as  the  facilities  of  common  cleanliness  of  a  well  ordered 
dwelling,  inter-marrying  among  blood  relations — is  anything  but  satisfac¬ 
tory,  in  spite  of  universal  intelligence  of  a  low  grade,  or  of  an  honesty 
in  ordinary  dealings,  which  may  be  as  much  the  result  of  the  absence 
of  temptation,  as  of  religious  teaching. 
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II.  PRESENT  CONDITION. 


Since  the  foregoing  account  was  prepared,  under  the  lead  of  Prof. 
Nissen,  and  other  practical  educators,  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  legal  organization  and  administration  of  public 
schools  of  every  grade,  and  particularly  into  the  methods  of  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  popular  schools.  By  the  revision  of  the  School 
Law  of  May,  1860,  the  obligation  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school  regularly,  from  the  completion  of  their  eighth  year  to  their  confir¬ 
mation,  and  to  secure  their  attendance  at  all  public  examinations  of  the 
school,  is  clearly  defined,  and  fines  for  their  neglect,  increasing  in  amount 
from  repetition,  imposed.  The  establishment  of  infant  schools  for 
children  too  young  to  attend  the  regular  common  schools,  and  of  a  higher 
popular  school  for  the  older  children  whose  parents  desire  to  have  attend 
the  classical  or  scientific  gymnasium,  is  made  obligatory  on  the  local 
communities.  Children  employed  in  factories  or  workshops  of  any 
description  must  attend  school  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  in  special 
schools  to  be  provided  for  them  by  their  employers.  The  frequent  and 
intelligent  inspection  of  the  schools  is  secured,  as  well  as  the  better  pro¬ 
fessional  training  of  teachers. 

By  a  law  of  1867  the  Higher  Public  Schools  are  brought  into  a  more 
systematic  organization,  and  into  harmony  with  the  popular  schools 
below,  and  the  superior  instruction  opened  in  the  University  at  Chris¬ 
tiania,  and  the  higher  technical  institutes,  which  are  now  provided  for. 
These  schools  (the  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools,  and  Gj^mnasiums,  of 
both  the  classical  and  the  scientific  grade)  are  now  an  essential  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction  extending  from  the  infant  school  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  other  occu¬ 
pations  of  society. 

The  following  statistics  of  schools,  attebdance,  teachers  and  salaries, 
relate  to  the  rural  districts  for  1861  and  1863  : 


Number  of  school  districts, . 

Number  which  had  itinerating  schools, . . . 
Number  of  children  (over  8  and  under  15) 

due  to  the  school, . 

Number  who  attended  stationery  schools, . 
Number  of  children  who  attended  regularly 
either  the  itinerative  or  stationary 

schools, . 

Amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers . 

“  “  for  land  for  schoolmasters, . . 

“  “  for  building  and  repairing 

school  houses, . 


1861. 

1863. 

6,189 

6,317 

3,620 

2,757 

200,273 

204,139 

93,172 

138,156 

122,657 

159,578 

$583,200 

775,719 

30,055 

100,738 

136,906 

534,123 

From  these  statistics  it  appears  that  there  is  commendable  progress  in 
the  essential  particulars  of  permanent  schools,  buildings,  attendance, 
and  teaching. 

The  following  table  gives  a  more  complete  summary  of  the  elementary 
and  higher  schools  in  all  the  cities  and  large  towns  in  1868. 
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FREDERICK  WILLIAM  TEMPLE/ 

Frederick  W,  Temple,  D.  D.,  was  born  Nov.  30,  1821,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Grammar  School  at  Tiverton,  and  Oxford  (Balliol  Col¬ 
lege),  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1842  as  a  double  first  class.  He 
was  elected  Fellow  and  Tutor,  and  after  his  ordination  in  1846, 
became  Principal  of  the  Training  College  for  masters  of  Pauper 
Schools  at  Kneller  Hall  in  18'48.  This  post  he  resigned  in  1855,  to 
become  Inspector  of  Schools,  in  which  he  continued  till  1858,  when 
he  was  made  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School,  from  which  high  posi¬ 
tion  he  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  to  succeed  Bishop  Phil- 
potts.  His  evidence  and  opinions  on  the  studies  of  secondary 
schools  had  great  weight  with  the  Public  Schools  Commission, 
which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1864.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
first  of  the  seven  “  Assays  and  Reviews  ”  which  caused  some  contro¬ 
versy  as  to  his  orthodoxy  at  the  time  (1860),  and  of  a  volume  of 
Sermons  Preached  in  Rugby  Chapel  in  1858-60. 

Greek  and  Roman  Language  and  Literature.* 

I  can  not  suggest  any  change  in  our  system  of  education.  By  degrees  the 
present  system  may  be  much  improved.  But  I  understand  the  Commissioners 
to  ask  whether  I  wish  to  suggest,  not  such  alterations  as  we  can  make  for  our¬ 
selves,  and  I  trust  are  endeavoring  to  make,  but  such  as  would  require  superior 
authority  to  introduce:  the  total  or  partial  surrender,  for  instance,  of  the  classics 
as  the  staple  of  instruction.  Such  alterations  I  can  not  advise. 

The  studies  of  boys  at  school  fall  under  three  heads,— literature,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  physical  science.  For  every  branch  of  each  of  these  studies  very 
strong  arguments  may  be  adduced.  A  boy  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  this 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  geography.  He  ought  not  to  walk  in  the  fields  in  total  ignorance  of  what 
is  growing  under  his  very  eyes,  and  he  ought  therefore  to  learn  botany.  There 
is  hardly  an  occupation  in  which  he  can  be  employed  where  he  will  not  find 
chemistry  of  service  to  him.  Mathematics  rule  all  other  sciences,  and  contain 
in  themselves  the  one  perfect  example  of  strict  logic.  It  is  absurd  that  an 
English  youth  should  be  ignorant  of  the  history  of  England;  equally  absurd 
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that  he  should  not  be  well  acquainted  with  its  noble  literature.  So  each  studf 
in  its  turn  can  give  reasons  why  it  should  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  But  all 
these  arguments  are  met  by  an  unanswerable  fact — that  our  time  is  limited.  It 
is  not  possible  to  teach  boys  every  thing.  If  it  is  attempted,  the  result  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  superficial  knowledge  of  exceedingly  little  value,  and  liable  to  the  great 
moral  objection  that  it  encourages  conceit  and  discourages  hard  work.  A  boy 
who  knows  the  general  principles  of  a  study,  without  knowing  its  details,  easily 
gets  the  credit  of  knowing  much,  while  the  test  of  putting  his  knowledge  to 
use  will  quickly  prove  that  he  knows  very  little.  Meanwhile  he  acquires  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  the  drudgery  of  details,  without  which  drudgery  nothing  worth  doing 
ever  yet  was  done. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  make  a  choice  among  these  studies,  to  take  one 
as  the  chief  and  to  subordinate  all  others  to  that.  It  is  an  accident,  but  I 
think  a  most  fortunate  accident,  that  in  England  the  study  thus  chosen  to  take 
the  lead  in  our  highest  education  has  been  that  of  the  classics.  I  should  not 
be  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  only  possible  system  of  education  for  all  ranks 
in  this  country  is  one  based  on  the  classics.  But  I  assume  that  the  schools 
commonly  called  public  schools  are  to  aim  at  the  highest  kind  of  education ; 
and  to  give  that  education,  I  think  the  classics  decidedly  the  best  instrument. 
When  we  have  to  choose  between  literature,  mathematics  and  physical  science, 
the  plea  advanced  on  behalf  of  the  latter  is  utility.  They  supply  a  man  with 
tools  for  future  work.  Man’s  chief  business,  it  is  said,  is  to  subdue  nature  to 
his  purposes,  and  these  two  studies  show  him  how.  Those  who  use  this  plea 
seem  to  forget  that  the  world  in  which  we  live  consists  quite  as  much  of  the 
men  and  women  on  its  surface,  as  of  the  casts  of  its  constituent  materials.  If 
any  man  were  to  analyze  his  own  life  he  would  find  that  he  would  have  far 
more  to  do  with  his  fellow-men  than  with  any  thing  else.  And  if,  therefore, 
we  are  to  choose  a  study  which  shall  preeminently  fit  a  man  for  life,  it  will  be 
that  which  shall  best  enable  him  to  enter  into  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  the 
motives  of  his  fellows. 

The  real  defect  of  mathematics  and  physical  science  as  instruments  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  they  have  not  any  tendency  to  humanize.  Such  studies  do  not 
make  a  mah  more  human,  but  simply  more  intelligent.  Physical  science,  be¬ 
sides  giving  knowledge,  cultivates  to  some  degree  the  love  of  order  and  beauty. 
Mathematics  give  a  very  admirable  discipline  in  precision  of  thought.  But 
neither  of  them  can  touch  the  strictly  human  part  of  our  nature.  The  fact  is 
that  all  education  really  comes  from  intercourse  with  other  minds.  The  desire 
to  supply  bodily  needs  and  to  get  bodily  comforts  would  prompt  even  a  solitary 
human  being — if  he  lived  long  enough — to  acquire  some  rude  knowledge  of 
nature.  But  this  would  not  make  him  more  of  a  man.  That  which  supplies 
the  perpetual  spur  to  the  whole  human  race  to  continue  incessantly  adding  to 
our  stores  of  knowledge  that  which  refines  and  elevates  and  does  not  merely 
educate,  the  moral  nor  merely  the  intellectual  faculties,  but  the  whole  man,  is 
our  communication  with  each  other,  and  the  highest  study  is  that  which  most 
promotes  this  communion,  by  enlarging  its  sphere,  by  correcting  and  purifying 
its  influences,  by  giving  perfect  and  pure  models  of  what  ordinary  experience 
can  for  the  most  part  only  show  in  adulterated  and  imperfect  forms. 

The  same  thing  is  said  in  another  way  when  we  assert  that  that  study  is  the 
chief  instrument  of  education  which  makes  a  man  in  the  fullest  sense  a  Chris- 
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tian  gentleman.  Taking  this  word  in  its  highest  and  best  meaning,  it  certainly 
represents  tlie  aim  of  the  highest  education.  Now  of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
that  more  than  half  of  all  education  in  any  given  instance,  comes  not  from  the. 
studies  but  from  the  teacher.  If  teachers  at  school  and  parents  at  home  are 
gentlemen,  tliey  will  do  more  to  make  the  boys  the  same  than  any  study  can 
do.  But  this  perhaps  would  remain  the  same  whatever  study  we  make  the 
chief;  meanwhile  so  far  as  the  study  selected  can  influence  the  result, — and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  its  influence  must  be  great — that  study  will  do  so 
most  which  most  familiarizes  a  boy’s  mind  with  noble  thoughts,  with  beautiful 
images,  with  the  deeds  and  the  words  which  great  men  have  done  and  said,, 
and  all  others  have  admired  and  loved.  So  again  all  studies  up  to  a  certain; 
point  help  each  other.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  boy  of  eight,  who  has 
been  well  instructed  in  arithmetic,  will  find  it  easier  to  learn  Latin  than  one 
who  has  not.  And  so  physical  science  wilLprepare  the  way  in  some  degree  for 
mathematics.  Every  study  has  a  considerable  power  of  helping  every  other 
study.  But  among  all  the  possible  studies  this  power  appears  to  me  preemi¬ 
nently  to  belong  to  those  which  I  have  classed  under  the  general  name  of  lite¬ 
rature.  I  believe  the  kind  of  education  given  in  a  public  school  is  preemi¬ 
nently  that  which  fits  a  youth  to  take  up  any  study  whatever.  When  I  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  different  class  of  minds,  the  students  of  Kneller  Hall,  I  found, 
that  studies  of  the  sort  included  under  the  name  of  literature  did  more  to  fit. 
them  for  all  other  studies  than  any  thing  else  that  I  could  teach  them.  My  ex¬ 
perience  here  is  still  the  same.  I  once  asked  a  tradesman  who  had  himself; 
been  at  Rugby  School,  and  was  intending  to  send  his  son,  whether  he  hadi 
learnt  any  thing  here  that  was  of  use  to  him  afterwards.  He  answered:  “It 
was  at  school  several  years,  and  I  have  never  regretted  it.  I  learnt  there  what 
I  don’t  think  I  could  have  learnt  as  well  any  where  else,  how  to  learn  any  thing 
I  wanted.”  The  Principal  of  Wellington  College,  who  has  peculiar  facilities 
for  deciding  this  question,  has  come,  I  believe,  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
studies  pursued  at  a  public  school,  and  the  method  of  study,  do  not  always 
give  a  boy  the  precise  thing  that  he  wants  for  immediate  use  in  after  life,  but‘ 
they  give  a  training  which  enables  him  to  study  almost  any  thing  afterwards 
with  ease.  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  above,  that  I  am  not  now  considering 
whether  other  systems  of  education  may  not  be  needed  in  this  country;  but 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  change  the  system  in  use  in  our  public  schools. 
If  the  staple  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  branches  of  literature,, 
the  classics  in  a  perfect  system  must  be  the  substratum;  In  the  first  place, 
modern  literature  is  not  fully  intelligible,  except  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
classics.  A  student  of  mathematics  does  not  find  it  any  help  to  him  to  study 
the  early  writers  on  the  science.  No  one  is  aided  in  learning  the  differential 
calculus  by  going  back  to  fluxions.  Nor  will  the  study  of  physical  science 
gain  much  by  beginning  with  the  writings  of  earlier  discoverers.  But  litera¬ 
ture  can  only  be  studied  thoroughly  by  going  to  its  source.  Modern  theology, 

\  modern  philosophy,  modern  law,  modern  history,  modern  poetry,  are  never 
quite  understood,  unless  we  begin  with  their  ancient  counterparts. 

^  In  the  next  place,  the  perfect  and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  classical  literature 

*  will  always  put  it  at  the  head  of  all  other.  Thirdly,  the  classic  life  contains,  as 

5  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  remarked,  “  precisely  the  true  corrective  for  the  chief  defects 

of  modern  life.  The  classic  writers  exhibit  precisely  that  order  of  virtues  in 
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which  we  are  apt  to  be  deficient.  They  altogether  show  human  nature  on  a 
f^^ander  scale,  with  less  benevolence,  but  more  patriotism, — less  sentiment,  but 
»>i'*re  self-control ;  if  a  lower  average  of  virtue,  more  striking  individual  exam¬ 
ples  of  it;  fewer  small  goodnesses,  but  more  greatness,  and  appreciation  of 
greatness ;  more  which  tends  to  exalt  the  imagination  and  inspire  high  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  capabilities  of  human  nature.”  If,  as  every  one  must  see,  the  want 
of  affinity  of  these  studies  to  the  modern  mind  is  gradually  lowering  them  in 
popular  estimation,  this  is  but  a  confirmation  of  the  need  of  them,  and  renders 
it  more  incumbent  on  those  who  have  the  power,  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  in 
preventing  their  decline.  Lastly — and  this  is  a  practical  consideration  of  the 
greatest  weight — the  classical  system  of  education  has  been  in  possession  of  our 
great  schools  for  two  centuries;  and  in  consequence,  the  best  method  of  using 
classical  learning  for  purposes  of  education  is  so  far  understood,  that  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  find  thoroughly  efficient  masters.  How  far  from  easy  it  is  to 
find  thoroughly  efficient  masters  of  the  modern  languages,  every  one  knows. 
Men  who  can  teach  French  or  German  can  be  found;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  any  man  who  can  so  teach  French  and  German  as  at  the  same 
time  to  form  the  minds  and  characters  of  the  learners. 

One  obvious  reply  may  be  made  to  all  this:  that  many  boys  need  something 
more  than  the  cultivation  of  their  faculties.  The  necessities  of  their  life  require 
them  to  be  furnished,  over  and  above  this,  with  knowledge  which  can  be  im¬ 
mediately  applied  to  the  business  of  life.  Even  if  they  have  learned  how  to 
learn,  others,  who  have  already  got  the  peculiar  learning  required,  will  have 
the  start  of  them,  which,  in  this  age  of  competition,  can  never  be  made.  up. 
This  is  to  some  extent  true,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  in  this  country  there  is 
room  for  other  systems  of  education  besides  the  classical.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  great  schools  established  in  which  Greek  Was  left  optional,  or  nearly  so, 
and  Latin,  French  and  German  made  the  staple  of  instruction,  while  a  little 
more  time  was  allowed  to  mathematics  and  physical  science.  The  education 
would  not  be  so  good,  but  would  be  more  ready  for  use ;  and  though  not  equal 
to  the  classical,  need  not  fall  short  of  it.  Such  a  school,  or  very  nearly  such  a 
school,  is  Wellington  College;  and  the  modern  departments  of  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  Colleges  approach  the  same  idea.  But  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unwise,  because  such  schools  are  needed,  to  attempt  to  convert  the  public 
schools  to  the  purpose ;  nor  should  I  consider  it  wise  to  follow  the  Cheltenham 
and  Marlborough  example,  by  attaching  modern  departments  to  the  public 
schools.  The  classical  work  would  lose ;  the  other  work  would  not  gain. 
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CLASSICAL  EDUCATION.* 

It  seems  to  me,  if  one  can  form  an  abstract  idea  of  what  ought  to  be  taught, 
that  it  is  to  teach  a  person  every  thing  important  to  know,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  discipline  his  mind.  But  as  the  period  during  which  education  can  be 
communicated  is  very  short,  we  must  qualify  that  view,  I  think,  by  saying  that 
the  business  of  education  is  to  teach  persons  as  much  of  that  which  it  is  im¬ 
portant  they  should  know  as  can  be  taught  within  a  limited  time,  and  with 
reference  to  the  ordinary  faculties  of  mankind,  and  that  also  in  so  doing  care 
should  be  taken  to  discipline  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  far  as  possible.  That  is 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  education.  Well,  that  being  so,  you  see  a 
question  arises  of  very  great  difficulty — What  is  it  most  important  that  persons 
should  know  ? — and  till  we  can  answer  that  question,  we  can  not  satisfactorily 
solve  the  question  which  I  am  now  proposing  to  consider — What  is  the  educa¬ 
tion  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country  ? 
We  must  invent  for  ourselves  a  sort  of  new  science — a  science  of  weights  and 
measures ;  of  ponderation,  if  I  may  coin  a  word — in  which  we  shall  put  into 
the  scales  all  the  different  objects  of  human  knowledge,  and  decide  upon  their 
relative  importance.  All  knowledge  is  valuable,  and  there  is  nothing  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  know ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  relative  importance — not  of 
decrying  this  branch  of  knowledge,  and  praising  and  puffing  that — but  of 
taking  as  far  as  possible  the  whole  scale  of  human  knowledge,  and  deciding 
what  should  have  priority,  which  should  be  taught  first,  and  to  which  our  at¬ 
tention  should  be  most  urgently  directed.  That  is  a  problem,  you  will  allow, 
of  most  enormous  difficulty.  I  can  only  suggest  one  or  two  considerations 
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which  may  assist  us  in  solving  it.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  hear 
me  that  as  we  live  in  a  universe  of  things,  and  not  of  words,  the  knowledge 
of  things  is  more  important  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  words.  The  first  few 
iinonths  and  the  first  few  years  of  a  child’s  existence  are  employed  in  learning 
‘  il)Oth,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  making  itself  acquainted  with  the  world  than 
with  the  knowledge  of  language.  What  is  the  order  of  Nature?  Nature  be¬ 
gins  with  the  knowledge  of  things — then  with  their  names.  It  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  than  what  it  is  called.  To  take  an  easy  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  is  more  important  to  know  where  the  liver  is  situated,  and  what  are  the 
principles  which  affect  its  healthy  action,  than  to  know  that  it  is  called  jecur  in 
X-atin  or  tiira§  in  Greek.  I  go  a  little  farther.  Where  there  is  a  question  be¬ 
tween  true  and  false,  it  is  more  important  to  know  what  is  true  than  what  is 
false.  It  is  more  important  to  know  the  history  of  England  than  the  mytholo-  . 
gies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  I  think  it  more  important  that  we  should  know 
those  transactions  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  our  political  and  social 
relations  have  arisen,  than  that  we  should  know  all  the  lives  and  loves  of  all 
the  gods  and  goddesses  that  are  contained  in  Lempriere’s  dictionary.  And 
yet,  according  to  my  experience— I  hope  things  are  better  managed  now — we 
used  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Pagan  than  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  schools.  The  one  was  put  by  to  Sunday,  and  dismissed  in  a  very  short 
time ;  the  other  was  every  day’s  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  followed 
out  was  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  slightest  slip  in  the  name  or  history  of 
any  of  the  innumerable  children  of  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter  or  Mars  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  form  and  degree  of  punishment  which  I  never  remember  being 
bestowed  upon  any  one  for  any  slip  in  divinity.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  venture  to 
think,  as  we  can  not  teach  people  every  thing,  it  is  more  important  that  we 
should  teach  them  practical  things  than  speculative  things.  There  must  be 
•speculation,  and  there  must  be  practice,  but  I  think  if  we  can  not  do  both,  we 
should  rather  lean  to  the  practical  side.  For  instance,  I  think  it  more  impor¬ 
tant  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  work  out  a  sum  in  arithmetic,  than  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  all  the  abstract  principles  of  Aristotle’s  logic,  and 
that  the  moods  of  a  syllogism  are  not  so  important  as  the  rule  of  three,  prac¬ 
tice,  and  keeping  accounts.  If  we  must  choose  in  the  matter,  we  should  lean, 
to  the  practical  side.  One  more  rule  I  will  venture  to  submit — they  are  four 
in  all — if  we  must  choose  in  these  matters,  the  present  is  more  important  to  us 
than  the  past.  Institutions,  communities,  kingdoms,  countries,  with  which  we 
are  daily  brought  into  contact,  are  more  important  than  institutions,  kingdoms, 
and  countries  that  have  ceased  to  exist  for  upwards  of  2,000  years.  I  will 
pursue  this  topic  no  farther. 

Having  made  these  general  observations  as  my  little  contribution  towards 
the  new  scienee  of  ponderation  or  measurement  which  I  am  anxious  to  found, 
to  enable  us  to  compare  one  branch  of  knowledge  with  another,  I  will  proceed, 
with  your  permission,  to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  corresponds  with  this  idea.  Without  going  into  detail,  I  may  say  the 
principal  subjects  of  education — I  don’t  say  in  Scotch  Universities,  for  you  are 
more  liberal  than  we  are  in  England,  though  even  in  your  universities  not 
quite  sufficiently  so — in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  analytical  mathematics,  and 
what  are  called  the  learned  languages — viz.,  Latin  and  Greek. 

Now  I  admit  that  mathematics  are  a  most  admirable  study,  and  are  calcu- 
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lated  to  train  the  mind  to  strict  habits  of  reasoning,  and  habits  of  close  and 
sustained  attention.  But  these  are  the  synthetical,  not  the  analytical  mathe¬ 
matics.  Consider  to  what  this  form  of  study  trains  a  man.  It  educates  him  to 
approach  a  subject  analytically.  He  takes  his  conclusion  for  granted,  and  then 
investigates  the  conditions  upon  which  it  rests.  Well,  that  is  not  a  good  way 
of  reasoning.  The  best  way  of  reasoning  is  to  fix  upon  principles  and  facts 
and  see  what  conclusion  they  give  you,  and  not  to  begin  with  a  conclusion  and 
see  what  principles  or  facts  you  may  be  able  to  pick  up  in  order  to  support  it. 
Then  any  one  who  has  gone  through  this  training,  knows  that  you  go  by  steps. 
One  understands  step  by  step,  but  the  whole  very  often  eludes  our  grasp,  and 
we  find  ourselves  lauded  in  a  conclusion  without  knowing  how.  W  e  see  each 
step  we  have  taken,  but  we  see  not  how  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion.  This  is 
a  system  in  one  sense  too  easy,  because  each  step  is  easy ;  and  in  the  other  it 
is  too  difficult,  because  it  is  an  immense  strain  on  the  mind  to  grasp  the  whole 
effect  of  what  is  done.  Then  you  are  aware  of  this  also,  that  perhaps  the  most 
useful  lesson  a  man  can  learn  is  the  estimation  of  probabilities  and  sifting  of 
evidence.  But  this  is  wholly  excluded  from  mathematics,  which  deal  purely 
with  necessary  truth.  Therefore,  it  has  often  been  observed,  and  by  no  one 
more  forcibly  than  your  own  Sir  ’William  Hamilton,  that  a  mind  formed  upon 
this  kind  of  study  is  apt  to  oscillate  between  the  extreme  of  credulity  and  scep¬ 
ticism,  and  is  little  trained  to  take  those  sensible  and  practical  views  of  the 
probabilities  and  the  possibilities  affecting  our  daily  life,  upon  which,  far  more 
than  upon  abstract  reasoning,  the  happiness  of  mankind  depends.  I  may  here 
mention  in  illustration  what  was  said  by  a  great  judge  of  men  and  ability — Na¬ 
poleon  Buonaparte.  He  took  for  one  of  his  ministers  La  Place — one  of  the 
greatest,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  mathematicians,  and  he  said  of  him — He  was 
a  geometer  of  the  first  rank  ;  but  whose  only  idea  of  transacting  the  business 
of  his  department  was  with  reference  to  the  differential  and  integral  calculus.” 

Now,  I  pass  on  t6  the  other  study  that  is  the  principal  occupation  of  our 
youth,  and  that  is  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  the  liistory, 
science,  geography,  and  mythology  connected  with  them — the  principal  study 
being  language,  and  the  rest  only  accessories  to  it.  Now,  it  strikes  one,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  rather  a  narrow  View  of  education  that  it  should  be  devoted 
mainly— I  had  almost  said  exclusively— to  the  acquisition  of  any  language 
whatever.  Language  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  thought  and  knowl¬ 
edge  are  present,  it  is  desirable  as  the  means  of  conveying  it.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  substituted  for  it— it  is  not  its  equivalent.  It  pre-sUpposes  knowledge  of 
things,  and  is  only  useful  where  that  knowledge  is  attained  for  the  purpose, 
namely,  of  communicating  it.  I  will  venture  to  read  a  few  lines  from  Pope  in 
illustration  of  wffiat  I  say;  I  should  only  weaken  the  thought  if  I  attempted  to 
state  the  effect  of  them.  They  are  140  or  150  years  old,  and  that  only  shows 
you  how  abuses  and  mistakes  may  be  pointed  out  in  the  most  vigorous  lan¬ 
guage,  and  with  the  most  conclusive  reasoning,  and  yet  they  may  remain  utterly 

uncared  for : — 

Since  man  from  beasts  by  words  is  known, 

\Vords  are  man’s  province  ;  words  we  teach  alone, 

When  reason  doubtful,  like  the  Samian  letter, 

Points  him  two  ways,  the  narrower  is  the  better. 

Placed  at  the  door  of  learning  yodth  to  guide, 

We  never  suffer  it  to  stand  too  wide,  « 
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To  ask,  to  guess,  to  know,  as  they  commence. 

As  fancy  opens  the  quick  springs  of  sense, 

We  ply  the  memory,  we  load  the  brain. 

Bind  rebel  wit,  and  double  chain  on  chain. 

Confine  the  thought,  to  exercise  the  breath, 

And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

I  think  it  IS  a  poor  and  imperfect  conception  of  education  that  should  limit  it 
to  the  learning  of  any  languages  whatever ;  but  surely  if  we  are  to  make  lan¬ 
guage  the  whole  or  a  part  of  education,  it  should  be  the  language  which  we  are 
most  concerned  with;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  my  science  of 
ponderation  I  think  English  has  a  prior  claim  over  Latin  and  Greek.  I  do  not 
disparap  Latin  or  Greek;  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  is  most  important  to  be 
taken  first ;  and  I  think  it  is  melancholy  to  consider  the  ignorance  of  our  own 
language  in  which  the  best  educated  of  our  young  men  are  brought  up  Latin 
IS  of  course,  of  great  use.  It  is  the  only  means  of  opening  up  a  great  store 
of  information  which  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  elsewliere 
It  has  a  noble  literature  of  its  own,  and  it  is  the  key  to  most  of  the  modern 
languages,  and  therefore  it  is  a  study  of  very  great  importance.  Put  we  must 
remember  that  those  persons  who  spoke  a  language  which  was  the  most 
marked  by  felicity  of  expression,  and  which  is  the  model  of  all  literature— the 
inhabitants  of  Greece,  I  mean— knew  no  language  but  their  own.  The  Ro- 
mans  knew  just  enough  Greek  to  make  them  neglect  their  Latin,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  their  literature  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  race  that  came  before  them 
who  knew  one  language.  And  only  see  how  you  set  about  learning  these  lan¬ 
guages.  Learning  the  language  is  a  joke  compared  with  learning  the  grammar. 

he  grammar  is  one  thing,  and  the  language  another.  I  agree  with  the  German 
wit.  Heme,  who  said— “  How  fortunate  the  Romans  were  that  they  had  not  to 
learn  the  Latin  grammar,  because  if  they  had  done  so  they  never  would  have 
had  time  to  conquer  the  world.”  Montaigne,  300  years  ago,  saw  this,  and 
pointed  It  out  most  forcibly,  and  by  learning  the  language  colloquially,  “without 
a  lash,  without  a  tear,”  he  became  able  to  speak  it  by  being  talked  to  in  Latin. 
Put  that  would  not  answer  the  purpose.  Pecause  it  is  said  “you  must  discL 
pline  the  mind,”  therefore  a  boy  is  put  through  torture  of  elaborate  grammars 
which  he  is  forced  to  learn  by  heart,  and  every  syllable  of  which  he  forgets  be¬ 
fore  he  is  twenty  years  of  age.  There  seems  something  like  a  worship  of  inu¬ 
tility  m  this  matter ;  it  seems  to  be  considered  very  fine  to  learn  something 
that  can  not  by  possibility  do  any  body  any  thing  of  good _ 

The  language*,  especially  the  dead. 

The  sciences,  especially  the  abstruse — 

The  arts,  at  least  all  such  as  could  be  said 
To  be  the  most  remote  from  common  use. 

It  is  an  idea  that  a  thing  can  not  be  good  discipline  for  the  mind  unless  it  be 
something  that  is  utterly  useless  in  future  life.  Now,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Greek  is  a  language  of  wonderful  felicity  of  expression  •  but 
what  is  more  beautiful,  more  refined,  or  will  exercise  taste  better  than  to  study 
the  best  modern  French  prose  to  be  found  in  M.  Prevost  Paradol,  Sainte  Peuve 
and  other  French  writers  ?  There  is  nothing  that  can  approach  it  in  the  English 
language.  If  a  man  wishes  to  exercise  himself  in  these  things  he  can  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  better  subject  than  French  prose.  The  discipline  of  the  mind  is 
quite  as  good,  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that  when  he  goes  to  Paris  he  will  be 
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able  to  go  to  a  hotel  and  make  known  his  wants  without  becoming  a  laughing¬ 
stock  to  everybody ;  but  this  would  be  too  useful,  and  therefore  this  must  be 
put  aside  for  some  discipline  in  the  Greek  language,  which  he  is  sure  to  forget 
before  he  is  thirty.  It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  to  make  men.  If  you 
want  to  make  them  a  race  of  sophists,  poetasters,  and  schoolmasters,  we  are 
going  about  it  in  the  right  way ;  but  for  the  business  of  life  we  have  a  little  too 
much  Latin  and  Greek,  and  if  we  are  to  have  them  taught,  they  ought  to  be 
taught  on  a  very  different  system.  There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  untie  knots  that  have  never  been  tied.  If  language  had  been  made 
on  a  set  of  general  principles — if  it  had  been  laid  down  by  the  wise  men  of  all 
nations  that  the  nominative  should  always  agree  with  the  verb,  and  a  verb 
should  always  govern  the  accusative — and  language  had  been  made  like  Euclid 
— every  one  of  these  rules  which  had  been  tied  we  could  untie,  and  a  language 
having  been  put  together  in  that  way  we  could  analyze  it  into  rules.  But,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  language  was  not  so  made.  Language  grew  we  know  not  how — like 
a  tree  or  a  plant ;  it  was  not  made  under  general  rules,  and  therefore,  when  you 
are  trying  to  form  general  rules  for  it,  you  are  sowing  the  sand — you  will 
never  attain  to  what  you  want ;  and  the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  re¬ 
flect,  you  will  And  that  you  have  wasted  much  time,  and  the  best  years  of  your 
life  have  been  made  miserable  by  studying  rules,  whose  exceptions  are  often  as 
numerous  as  their  illustrations,  and  of  which  you  never  know  whether  they 
apply  or  not. 

Latin  Versification. 

There  is  another  thing  I  enter  my  protest  against,  and  that  is  Latin  verses. 
I  do  not  think  the  history  of  poets  is  so  prosperous  that  the  end  and  object  of 
mankind  should  be  to  make  as  many  young  people  as  possible  poetasters.  One 
of  the  least  profltable  of  the  little  talents  that  a  man  can  have  is  that  of  scrib¬ 
bling  verses,  and  yelt  years  of  our  lives  are  taken  up  in  the  attempt  to  teach  us 
to  write  Latin  verses,  which,  after  all,  are  a  mere  cento  of  expressions  stolen 
from  different  authors,  the  meaning  of  which  we  may  not  ourselves  know.  I 
know  that  I  have  been  highly  commended  for  verses  I  could  not  construe  my¬ 
self.  This  of  course  gives  a  most  unfair  predominance  to  boys  who  have  been 
early  taught  how  to  use  a  gradus.  The  knack  is  so  absurd  and  repulsive  that 
no  one  ever  acquired  it  late  in  life.  It  must  be  taught  early  if  at  all.  I  have 
known  men  of  high  classical  attainments  who  have  not  got  honors  because 
they  have  not  had  the  knack  of  stringing  words  together,  called  doing  Latin 
verses.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  against  the  system,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
get  rid  of  it.  Another  absurd  thing  is  this — I  think  that  a  man  knows  a  lan¬ 
guage  when  he  can  read  with  fluency  and  ease  a  good,  plain,  straightforward 
author,  who  writes  grammatically  and  sensibly.  This  may  very  soon  be  done 
in  Latin  and  Greek ;  but  that  is  not  half  enough.  There  is  no  torture  in  that — 
that  is  very  simple.  But  what  you  must  do  is  to  take  a  place  that  is  hopelessly 
corrupt,  where  the  amanuensis  has  gone  to  sleep,  or  has  been  tipsy,  or  has 
dropped  a  line,  or  something  or  other;  you  must  read  two  or  three  pages  of 
notes  by  everybody  who  has  read  at  these  places,  written  in  bad  Latin,  stating 
their  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  be  reformed  and  translated.  If  ^schylus 
came  to  life  again  he  would  be  easily  plucked  in  one  of  his  own  choruses ;  and 
as  for  Homer,  I  am  quite  certain  he  did  not  know  the  difference  between  the 
nominative  and  accusative  case;  and  yet  the  best  hours  of  our  lives  are  spent 
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in  this  profitless  analysis  of  works  produced  by  men  nitterly  unconscious  of  the 
rules  we  are  endeavoring  to  draw  from  them. 

Ancient  History. 

Ancient  history  is  a  very  important  matter,  and  a  very  beautiful  study ;  but 
it  is  not  so  important  as  modern  history,  and  it  does  not  bear  nearly  so  much 
upon  our  transactions.  Consider  what  it  is.  Ancient  history  has  but  two 
phases — the  one  is  a  monarchy,  the  other  is  a  municipality.  The  notion  of  a 
large  community  existing  by  virtue  of  the  principle  of  representation — of  a 
popular  government  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  town — is  a  thing 
that  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  the  ancients,  so  that  the  best  years  of  our 
lives  are  spent  in  studying  history  in  which  that  which  makes  the  difference 
between  modern  history  and  ancient — the  leading  characteristic  of  our  society 
— that  principle  of  representation  which  has  made  it  possible  in  some  degree  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  a  large  country  with  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom — was  utterly  unknown.  The  Roman  Empire  was  estab¬ 
lished,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  because  when  Rome  became  too  large  to 
be  a  municipality,  the  ancients  knew  of  no  other  means  than  to  place  a  Cmsar — 
a  tyrant — over  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  idea  of  sending,  as  we  should  do,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  provinces  to  meet  in  Rome,  and  consult  upon  the 
general  welfare  of  the  Empire,  never  occurred  to  them.  That  was  not  known 
at  that  time.  That  was  a  discovery  of  many  hundred  years  later.  And  yet  to 
study  all  this  history,  which  wants  the  one  thing  that  is  the  leading  character¬ 
istic  of  modern  history,  the  best  time  of  our  life  is  devoted.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  time  is  thrown  away,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  history  is 
taught,  not  as  an  adjunct  but  as  a  substitute  for  modern  history.  If  a  man  has 
a  knowledge  of  modern  and  mediaeval  histor}’’,  it  is  important  that  he  should 
have  this  knowledge  of  ancient  history  with  which  he  has  to  compare  it ;  but 
if  he  has  no  modern  history  he  has  not  the  means  of  comparison.  It  is  usele^ 
then  by  itself.  That  state  of'  things  has  utterly  passed  away..  It  perished, 
never  to  return,  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  on  its  ruins  sprung  up 
a  new  state  of  things — the  feudal  system  and  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  ripened  into  the  present  state  of  things.  Of  all  that  our  youth  are 
taught  nothing — they  know  nothing  of  it.  The  subject  is  never  brought  before 
them,  and  their  study  is  limited  and  confined  to  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  petty 
republics,  the  whole  mass  of  which  would  hardly,  perhaps,  amount  to  as  many 
people  as  are  in  this  great  city.  There  is  a  well-known  passage  in  a  letter  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  one  of  Cicero’s  friends,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  console  him 
for  the  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.  This  is  a  translation  of  it: — “Behind  me 
lay  .^gina,  before  me  Megsera,  on  my  right  Piraeus,  on  my  left  Corinth  ;  these 
cities,  once  so  flourishing,  now  lie  prostrate  and  demolished  before  my  eyes.  I 
thought,  ‘  Are  we  little  mortals  afflicted  when  one  of  us  perishes,  whose  life 
must  at  any  rate  be  brief,  when  in  one  place  lie  the  corpses  of  so  many 
towns?’”  Well,  that  is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  question.  I  have  been  in 
the  same  place,  and  also  had  my  thoughts,  and  I  thought  how  many  irretrieva¬ 
ble  years  of  my  life  have  I  spent  in  reading  and  learning  the  wars,  and  the  in¬ 
trigues,  and  the  revolutions  of  these  little  towns,  the  whole  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  at  a  single  glance  from  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  would  not  make 
a  decently-sized  English  county.  I  think  that  reflection  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  gone  to  Greece,  and  has  seen  the  wonderfully 
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small  scale  on  which  these  republics  are  laid  out,  to  which  the  earlier  years  of 
his  life  were  almost  exclusively  devoted. 

Idea  of  Progress  Wanting. 

There  is  another  great  fault  in  this  exclusive  direction  of  the  mind  of  youth 
to  antiquity,  and  that  is,  that  their  conception  of  knowledge  wants  entirely 
that  which  is  our  leading  conception  in  the  present  day.  I  do  not  think  that 
you  will  find  any  where  in  the  study  of  antiquity  that  whicli  is  now  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth — the  idea  of  progress.  The  notion  of  the  ancients  was  that 
knowledge  was  a  sort  of  permanent  fixed  quantity — that  it  could  not  be  in¬ 
creased — that  it  was  to  be  sought  for;  and  if  a  man  wanted  to  seek  for  knowl¬ 
edge  he  did  not  sit  down  and  interrogate  Nature,  and  study  her  phenomena, 
and  also  analyze  and  inquire,  but  he  put  on  his  seven-leagued  boots  and  trav¬ 
eled  to  Egypt  or  Persia,  or  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  some  wise  man  there  who  could  tell  him  all  about  it.  That  was  the 
case  with  Plato,  and  almost  all  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  Now  it  is  no  small 
fault  of  the  modern  system  of  education  that  it  withholds  that  conception,  the 
key  of  modem  society — that  is,  not  to  look  at  things  as  stationary,  but  to  look 
at  the  human  race  as,  like  a  glacier,  always  advancing,  always  going  on  from 
good  to  better,  from  better  to  worse,  as  the  case  may  be — an  endless  change 
and  development  that  never  ceases,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  mark  it 
every  day.  That  conception  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  antique  world;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  that  idea  should  be  imparted  to  youth 
before  we  give  so  much  time  to  study  the  state  of  society  in  which  it  is  wholly 
wanting.  I  won’t  detain  you  with  any  discussion  in  this  place  on  the  morals 
and  metaphysics  of  the  ancients.  I  suspect  that  they  knew  as  much  of  the 
mental  sciences  as  we  do  now — neither  much  more  nor  much  less ;  and,  with¬ 
out  speaking  disrespectfully  of  them,  we  may  say  this,  that  no  two  of  them 
had  the  same  opinion  on  the  same  subject.  Then  we  are  dosed  with  the  an¬ 
tiquities  of  the  ancients.  Every  man  is  expected  to  know  how  many  Archons 
there  were  at  Athens,  though  he  does  not  know  bow  many  Lords  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  there  are  in  London ;  he  must  know  all  the  forms  of  their  courts,  though 
he  knows  hardly  the  names  of  our  own.  He  must  be  dosed  with  their  laws 
and  institutions — things  excessively  repulsive  to  the  young  mind — things  only 
valuable  for  comparing  with  our  own  institutions,  of  which  he  is  kept  pro. 
foundly  ignorant. 

Ancient  Geography. 

A  large  portion  of  time  is  spent  in  studying  divisions  of  countries  that  have 
long  ceased  to  exist,  or  have  any  practical  bearing  on  the  world.  Of  course,  if 
you  are  to  study  the  language  of  the  ancients,  these  things  must  be  learned ; 
but  is  it  not  melancholy  to  think  how  much  modern  geography  is  sacrificed  to 
this  knowledge  ?  There  is  nothing  in  which  young  men  are  more  deficient 
than  in  geography.  I  shall  just  mention  a  few  things  within  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge.  Take,  for  instance,  Australia.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  person  who 
knows  where  the  colonies  of  Australia  are.  The  island  of  Java  is  said  to  have 
been  given  up  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  the  Dutch  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  find  it  in  the  map,  and  was  ashamed  to  confess  his  igno¬ 
rance.  I  remember  a  very  eminent  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  indeed 
— I  will  not  mention  his  name — who  made  a  speech  in  which  it  was  quite 
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manifest  to  me  that  he  thought  that  Upper  Canada  was  nearest  the  mouth  of 
the  fet.  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  was  higher  up  the  river.  If  I  were  to  ellt 
you  his  name  you  would  be  astonished.  Well,  we  are  going  to  make  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  Abyssinia.  The  whole  thing  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  country. 
Now,  what  do  we  know  about  it?  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  known  about 
it.  A  great  many  men  have  traveled  there,  and  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it.  It  is  as  much  as  most  men  can  do  to  find  it  on  the  map,  and  very 
few  know  a  single  town  in  it.  I  have  amused  myself  trying  to  see  how  few 
men  know  where  Gondar,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  situated  on  the  map  ; 
and  as  the  prisoners  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  rescue  can  probably  only  be 
reached  by  going  there,  and  so  to  Magdala,  it  is  nearly  as  important  to  know 
where  it  is  as  to  know  that  Halicarnassus  was  the  capital  city  of  Caria,  or  that 
there  were  twenty-three  cities  of  the  Volscians  in  the  Campagna  of  Home. 
There  is  another  illustration  I  may  give.  The  name  of  the  place  is  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  and  we  might  have  hoped  better  things.  You  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Bright  in  last  session  of  Parliament  denominated  certain  gentlemen  by  a  name 
derived  from  a  cave.  Well,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  there  was  not  one  person 
in  twenty  whom  I  met  who  knew  any  thing  about  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  and  I 
was  under  the  melancholy  and  cruel  necessity  of  explaining  it  to  them,  and  of 
pointing  the  arrow  that  was  aimed  against  my  owm  breast.  After  all,  gentle¬ 
men,  education  is  a  preparation  for  actual  life,  and  I  ask  you — though  no  doubt 
the  memory  is  exercised  and  the  faculties  are  sharpened  by  these  studies  in 
some  degree— whether  they  really  in  any  degree  *fulfill  that  condition.  I  say 
there  is  nothing  so  valuable  for  a  man  as  to  avoid  credulity.  If  he  discounts  a 
man’s  bill,  he  should  inquire  before  he  does  it.  But  what  we  are. taught  by 
this  kind  of  study,  our  attention  being  so  much  placed  upon  words,  is  to  take 
every  thing  for  granted.  We  find  a  statement  in  Thucydides,  or  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  500  years  afterward.s,  and  we  never  are  instructed  that  the 
statement  of  the  latter  is  not  quite  as  good  as  the  former.  And  so  with  other 
things.  The  study  of  the  dead  languages  precludes  the  inquiring  habit  of 

mind  which  measures  probability,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  that  a 
man  can  acquire. 

Df^ficiencies  in  the  Education  of  a  Public  School  or  University  Man. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  catalogue  of  things  which  a  highly-educated  man— one 
who  may  have  received  the  best  education  at  the  highest  public  schools,  or  at 
Oxford  may  be  in  total  ignorance  of  He  probably  will  know  nothing  of  the 
anatomy  of  his  own  body.  He  will  not  have  the  slightest  idea  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  and  he  may  not  know  whether  the 
spleen  is  placed  on  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  his  spine.  He  may  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  simplest  truths  of  physics,  and  would  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  barometer  or  thermometer.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  simplest  laws  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  He  need  not  know,  he  very  often  does  not  know, 
any  thing  about  arithmetic,  and  that  ignorance  sticks  to  him  through  life ;  he 
knows  nothing  of  accounts,  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  double  entry,  or 
even  a  common  debtor  and  creditor  account.  He  may  write  an  execrable 
hand;  good  clear  writing— perhaps  the  most  important  qualification  a  gentle¬ 
man  or  man  of  business  can  possess— is  totally  neglected.  He  may  be  per¬ 
fectly  deficient  in  spelling.  I  knew  an  eminent  person  who  got  a  first-class 
honor,  and  in  his  essay— a  most  excellent  English  essay— there  were  forty-six 
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mis-spellings.  He  may  know  nothing  of  the  modern  geography  of  his  own 
country;  he  may  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  England.  1  knew  an  in¬ 
stance  not  long  ago  of  a  gentleman  who  had  attained  high  honors  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  who  becan^e  a  contributor  to  a  periodical,  in  which  it  was  suggested 
he  should  illustrate  some  fact  by  reference  to  Lord  Melbourne’s  Ministry.  He 
said  he  had  never  heard  of  Lord  Melbourne.  He  need  know  nothing  whatever 
of  modern  history — how  the  present  polity  of  Europe  came  into  effect.  He 
need  know  nothing  of  mediaeval  history,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  serious  impor¬ 
tance,  because  important  results  have  flowed  from  ignorance  of  that  history. 
Great  schisms  have  arisen  in  the  Church  of  England  from  absurdly-exaggerated 
ideas  of  the  perfection  of  every  thing  in  that  dreadful  period ;  and  the  state  of 
gross  ignorance  in  which  people  are  left  as  to  these  times  seems  almost  to  lead 
them  to  suppose  that  the  best  thing  that  modern  society  could  aim  at  would  be 
to  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  first  crusade  was  pro¬ 
jected.  He  may  be  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  the  antiquities  or  the  law 
of  England ;  he  knows  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
English  laws  and  antiquitie*  are  bound  up  with  our  freedom  and  history,  and 
are  important  to  every  day’s  business;  but  he  knows  about  them  notlnng  what¬ 
ever.  We  have,  I  here  say  boldly,  a  literature  unparalleled  in  the  world. 
Which  of  our  great  classical  authors  is  a  young  man  required  to  read  in  order 
to  attain  the  highest  honors  our  educational  institutions  can  give  him  ?  He 
studies  in  the  most  minute  manner  the  ancient  writings  of  Rome  or  Greece. 
But  as  for  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  or  the  earlier  classics,  the  old  dramatists,  or 
the  writers  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  I,  he  knows  nothing 
of  them ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  our  style  is  impoverished,  and  the  noble 
old  language  of  our  forefathers  drops  out  of  use,  while  the  minds  of  our  young 
men  are  employed  instead  in  stringing  together  scraps  of  Latin  poets  learned 
by  heart,  and  making  them  into  execrable  hexameters.  Then  as  for  modern 
languages  : — There  is  some  feeble  sort  of  attempt  to  teach  them,  but  nothing 
effective;  and  yet  surely,  if  English  is  to  have  a  preference  over  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  as  it  ought  to  have,  modern  languages  ought  to  have  a  preference,  as 
far  as  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  concerned,  over  ancient  languages.  I  have 
been  with  a  party  of  half-a-dozen  first-class  Oxford  gentlemen  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  not  one  spoke  a  word  of  French  or  German ;  and  if  the  waiter  had 
not  been  better  educated  than  we,  and  known  some  other  language  than  his 
own,  we  miglit  all  have  starved.  That  is  not  nearly  all,  but  that  is  enough. 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Highland  inn,  the  negative  catalogue  is  very  copious,  and  I  therefore  sum 
up  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  making  this  remark,  that  our  education 
does  not  communicate  to  us  knowledge,  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  obtaining  knowledge,  and  that  it  does  not  communicate  to  us  the 
means  of  communicating  knowledge. 

These  three  capital  deficiencies  are  undoubted ;  and  what  makes  these  so 
painful  is  the  thought  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  things  eminently  worth 
knowing  in  this  world.  I  have  spoken  only  of  modern  history,  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages  ;  but  what  are  modern  history  and  languages  compared  with  the  bound¬ 
less  field  that  nature  opens  out — with  the  new  world  which  chemistry  is 
expanding  before  us — with  the  old  world  that  geology  has  called  again  into 
existence — with  the  wonderful  generalization  with  regard  to  plants  and  ani- 
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mals,  and  all  those  noble  studies  and  speculations  which  are  the  glory  and  dis¬ 
tinction  and  life-blood  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which  our  youth 
remain,  almost  without  exception,  totally  ignorant?  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  man  who  becomes  really  well  educated  must  begin  his  education  after 
it  has  closed.  After  all  had  been  done  for  him  that  the  present  miserable,  con¬ 
tracted,  and  poor  system  can  do,  he  has  to  begin  and  educate  himself  over 
again,  with  a  feeling  that  he  has  wasted  the  best  and  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  on  things  neither  useless  nor  unprofitable  in  themselves,  but  which  were 
the  mere  by-paths  or  appanages  to  the  knowledge  which  constitutes  the  mental 
stock  of  a  man  of  erudition. 

Influence  of  Educational  Endowments. 

How  are  we  to  account  for  this  phenomenon — how,  with  physical  science  in 
the  state  that  it  is,  with  such  a  history  as  ours,  with  such  a  literature  as  ours, 
with  such  a  literature  as  that  of  modern  Europe  before  us,  we  should  turn  aside 
from  this  rich  banquet,  and  content  ourselves  with  gnawing  at  mouldy  crusts 
of  speculations  which  have  passed  away  upwards  of  two  thousand  years? 
How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  It  is  easily  accotfhted  for.  It  is  mainly  the 
fault  of  educational  endowments.  When  the  educational  endowments  of  Uni¬ 
versities  were  made,  there  really  existed  no  English  literature.  Modern  history 
had  not  begun ;  mediaeval  history  was  only  to  be  found  in  meagre  annals  of 
monkish  chroniclers.  Physical  science  was  not  in  existence  at  all;  and  there 
really  was  nothing  to  direct  the  mind  except  Latin  and  Greek,  and  Aristotelian 
logic.  Ho  blame,  therefore,  attaches  to  those  noble  and  philanthropic  persons 
who  made  these  foundations.  The  blame  is  in  those  who,  after  the  immense 
expansion  of  knowledge,  have  not  found  means  to  expand  the  objects  to  which 
these  endowments  may  apply  in  a  similar  proportion.  Nor  does  any  blame 
attach  to  our  Universities,  considered  strictly  as  such — meaning  by  a  Univer¬ 
sity  a  body  that  ought  to  examine  and  test  the  advancement  of  its  pupils;  be¬ 
cause  our  Universities  do  give  examinations,  and  are  willing,  I  am  sure,  to  give  » 
them  on  any  subject  on  which  pupils  can  be  found.  But  the  blame  lies  with 
the  Government  of  this  country,  because  these  endowments  which  are  now  ex¬ 
clusively  given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  really,  in  my  opinion, 
public  property,  for  the  use  of  which  the  State,  as  representing  the  public,  is 
responsible.  So  long  as  they  answer  the  end  that  endowments  should  answer, 
they  should  be  let  alone.  When  they  do  not,  it  is  our  business  to  reform  them. 
Now  what  end  do  they  answer?  The  end  that  they  answer  is  this — they  give 
an  enormous  bounty,  an  enormous  premium,  on  the  study  of  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages,  and  of  pure  mathematics.  Well,  the  studies  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  of  pure  mathematics,  are  noble  and  valuable  studies,  and  if  that  was  all  I 
would  not  object.  But  you  know  very  w^ell  you  can  not  give  a  premium  to  one 
study  without  discouraging  another,  and  though  their  first  effect  is  to  give  a 
premium  to  these  studies,  their  collateral  and  far  more  important  effect  is  to 
discourage,  and,  I  would  say,  prevent,  all  those  other  studies  which  appear  to 
me  infinitely  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  education.  If  a  young  man  has  talent, 
and  is  in  want  of  money,  as  any  young  man  is  apt  to  be,  and  wants  to  turn  his 
talent  to  advantage,  suppose  he  devotes  himself  to  physical  science  in  Oxford, 
he  can  gain  a  first-class,  whatever  good  that  will  do  him.  But  there  is  hardly 
an  endowment  open  to  him ;  whereas,  if  he  gave  the  same  trouble  to  Latin  and 
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Greek,  he  might  be  a  Fellow  of  half  a  dozen  different  colleges  with  the  most 
perfect  ease.  How  can  you  expect  these  studies  to  get  fair  plaj^,  when  they 
are  so  handicapped,  when  the  whole  weight  of  these  endowments,  atnounting 
to  about  half  a  million  annually,  is  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  dead  languages, 
and  the  study  of  pure  mathematics?  The  fault  lies,  therefore,  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  has  not  reformed  these  endowments ;  and  the  remedy,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  is  that  these  endowments  should  be  emancipated  from  this  nar¬ 
row  application,  so  that  the  emoluments  that  are  to  be  obtained  for  learning, 
may  be  impartially  distributed  among  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge — 
not  proscribing  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  not  giving  them  these 
invidious  preferences  over  all  the  rest. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  public  schools.  They  are  really  adventure 
schools,  kept  by  masters  for  their  own  profit.  There  is  a  foundation  which 
forms  the  nucleus,  and  that  foundation  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  overrules  and  dominates  the  schools.  The  remedy 
is  in  the  hands  of  parents ;  but  these  schools  have  got  a  good-will  such  as  no 
other  institution  in  the  country  has  got.  A  man  that  has  been  at  a  school, 
however  badly  taught  he  has  been,  however  much  he  has  been  flogged,  alwaj’^s 
goes  away  with  an  affection  for  it.  He  forgets  his  troubles.  It  is  a  time  that 
appears  to  us  all  very  pleasant  in  the  retrospect ;  and  as  these  troubles  are  to 
be  undergone  not  again  by  himself,  but  by  his  son,  he  always  sends  him  there. 
No  doubt,  if  we  could  only  secure  a  fair  stage  and  no  favor  for  all  the  difierent 
branches  of  instruction,  the  thing  would  remedy  itself.  Do  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  part  of  the  duty  of  Government  to  prescribe 
what  people  should  learn,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  where  time  is  so  lim¬ 
ited  that  we  must  fix  upon  a  few  elementary  subjects  to  get  any  thing  done  at 
all.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  fix  what  their  children  should 
learn.  But  then  the  State  should  stand  impartial,  and  not  by  endowments 
necessarily  force  education  into  these  channels,  and  leave  those  others  dry. 
And,  therefore,  what  I  would  press  is,  that  somehow  or  other  the  endowments 
should  be  so  recast  as  to  give  all  subjects — ph3’’sical  science,  modern  history, 
English  history’-,  English  law,  ancient  languages,  ancient  literature,  ancient  his¬ 
tory,  ancient  philosophy,  all  a  fair  and  equal  start.  ^ 

You  will  say.  How  is  it  possible  for  this  to  be  done  ?  I  don’t  presume  to  say 
what  is  the  best  way  of  doing  it,  but  I  can  tell  jmu  one  way  it  can  be  done, 
because  I  have  done  it  m^'self  I  was  Secretary  to  the  India  Board  at  the  time 
when  the  writerships  were  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  We  had  of 
course  the  problem  to  solve  then,  because  if  we  had  restricted  them  to  Latin 
and  Greek,  of  course  we  should  have  excluded  a  great  number  of  very  merito¬ 
rious  candidates — gentlemen,  for  instance,  coming  from  the  Scotch  Universities, 
who,  though  very  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  many  other  valu¬ 
able  studies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  compete  perhaps  successfully  in 
classics  with  boys  trained  in  the  English  public  schools.  And  therefore  we  had 
to  attempt  to  do  something  of  the  kind  that  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to 
you  as  being  necessary  to  do.  In  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  education.  I, 
with  the  assistance  of  Lord  Macaulay  and  other  eminent  men,  prepared  a  scale 
which  has  since,  with  very  little  change,  been  the  scale  upon  which  these 
offices  have  been  distributed ;  that  is,  we  took  every  thing  that  we  could  think 
of  that  a  well-educated  man  could  learn.  We  took  all  the  languages  :  we  took 
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Latin  and  Greek,  we  took  French  and  English,  and  all  the  modern  languages 
of  Europe ;  we  took  the  principal  branches  of  physical  science,  we  took  history, 
English  literature,  philosophy  of  mind  as  taught  in  Scotland,  and  at  Oxford, 
and  at  other  places ;  we  took  every  thing,  and  we  gave  marks  to  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  relative  importance,  as  near  as  we  could  arrive  to  it ;  and  under 
that  system  all  persons  have  been  admitted  equally  and  fairly  to  the  benefits  of 
those  offices,  whatever  their  line  of  study  may  have  been.  Instead  of  loading 
the  dice  in  favor  of  the  dead  languages,  we  gave  them  all  a  fair  start,  and  the 
thing,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  worked  perfectly  smoothly  and  with  perfect  success. 
Now,  I  say  something  of  that  kind  should  be  done  if  we  are  to  reform  endow¬ 
ments  so  as  to  place  all  studies  on  a  level,  and  then  let  the  best  study  win.  I 
won’t  pretend  to  infiuence  the  decision  of  parents,  but  I  should  give  to  them 
no  bribe,  no  inducement,  to  choose  one  study  more  than  another,  but  allow 
them  to  take  whatever  they  like  best.  And  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
public  appetite  for  Latin  verses,  the  difficult  parts  of  Greek  choruses,  and  the 
abstruser  rules  of  grammar,  such  as  are  given  in  the  Latin  Primer  recently 
issued  for  the  use  of  public  schools,  would  begin  to  abate ;  and  the  people 
would  think  it  is  better  to  know  something  of  the  world  around  them,  some¬ 
thing  about  the  history  of  their  own  country,  something  about  their  own  bodies 
and  their  own  souls,  than  it  is  to  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  study  of  the 
literature  of  the  republics  of  Greece  and  Eome. 

The  time  has  gone  past  evidently  when  the  higher  classes  can  hope  by  any 
indirect  influence,  either  of  property  or  coercion  of  any  kind,  to  direct  the 
course  of  public  affairs.  Power  has  pa.ssed  out  of  their  hands,  and  what  they 
do  must  be  done  by  the  influence  of  superior  education  and  superior  cultiva¬ 
tion;  by  the  influence  of  mind  over  mind — “  the  sign  and  signet  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty  to  command,”  which  never  fails  being  recognized  wherever  it  is  truly 
tested.  Well,  then,  gentlemen,  how  is  this  likely  to  be  done?  Is  it  by  con¬ 
fining  the  attention  of  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  the  country  to  the 
history  of  these  old  languages  and  those  Pagan  republics,  of  which  working 
men  never  heard,  with  which  they  are  never  brought  in  contact  in  any  of  their 
affairs,  and  of  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  know  nothing?  Is 
it  not  better  that  gendemen  should  know  the  things  which  the  working  men 
know,  only  know  them  infinitely  better  in  their  principles  and  in  their  details, 
so  that  they  may  be  able,  in  their  intercourse  and  their  commerce  with  them, 
to  assert  the  superiority  over  them  which  greater  intelligence  and  leisure  is 
sure  to  give,  and  to  conquer  back  by  means  of  a  wider  and  more  enlightened 
cultivation. some  of  the  influence  which  they  have  lost  by  political  change?  I 
confess,  for  myself,  that  whenever  I  talk  with  an  intelligent  workman,  so  far 
from  being  able  to  assert  any  such  superiority,  I  am  always  tormented  with  the 
conception,  “What  a  fool  a  man  must  think  me  when  he  finds  me,  upon  whose 
education  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  matters 
which  experience  teaches  him,  and  which  he  naturally  thinks  every  educated 
man  ought  to  know.”  I  think  this  ought  easily  to  be  managed.  The  lower 
classes  ought  to  be  educated  to  dii^charge  the  duties  cast  upon  them.  They 
should  also  be  educated  that  they  may  appreciate  and  defer  to  a  higher  cultiva¬ 
tion  when  they  meet  it ;  and  the  higher  classes  ought  to  be  educated  in  a  very 
different  manner,  in  order  that  they  may  exhibit  to  the  lower  classes  that  higher 
education  to  which,  if  it  were  shown  to  them,  they  would  bow  down  and  defer. 
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William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  in  Liverpool  Dec.  29, 
1809,  educated  at  Eton,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  grad¬ 
uated  in  1829,  taking  a  double  class  in  1831.  After  traveling  on 
the  continent,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1832,  and  was  in 
1834  made  a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  1835  under  Sec^ 
retary  for  Colonial  Affairs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  the  same  year 
he  retired  from  office  with  his  leader,  and  returned  with  him  in 
1841  as  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of  the 
Mint.  In  this  capacity  he  gave  the  explanation  required  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  government  and  of  the  revived  tariff  in 
1842.  In  1843  he  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
in  1846,  succeeded  Lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Col¬ 
onies.  In  the  following  year  he  resigned,  and  in  a  few  months  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  House  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
in  1852  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  1855  he  was  in 
Parliament  but  out  of  office,  until  1859,  when  he  resumed  office  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  assisted  in  negotiating  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  and  aided  the  Oxford  University  Commissioners. 
He  was  rejected  as  member  from  Oxford  in  1865,  but  was  immedi¬ 
ately  returned  for  South  Lancashire,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  became  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  Exchequer  under  Lord  Russell’s  administration.  In  1866 
he  brought  in  a  Reform  Bill,  and  again  in  1868,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  As  Premier  after  1868  he  signalized  his  ministry  by  dis¬ 
establishing  the  Irish  Church,  and  inaugurating  a  new  system  of 
land  tenure  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  kept  up  his  classical  studies,  for  which  he  was 
eminent  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  published  an  elaborate  work  on 
Homer.  He  maintains  the  classical  side  of  the  question  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  curriculum  for  secondary  and  superior  schools. 

Classical  Training,  the  Basis  of  a  Liberal  Education. 

The  relation  of  pure  science,  natural  science,  modern  languages,  modern  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  rest,  to  the  old  classical  training,  ought  to  be  founded  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  that  these  competing  branches  of  instruction  ought  not  to  be  treated 
simply  as  importunate  creditors  that  take  one  shilling  in  the  pound  to-day  be¬ 
cause  they  hope  to  get  another  shilling  to-morrow,  and  in  the  meantime  have  a 
recognition  of  their  title.  This  recognition  of  title  is  just  what  I  would  refuse; 
I  deny  their  right  to  a  parallel  or  equal  position ;  their  true  position  is  ancillary  ; 
and  as  ancillary  it  ought  to  be  limited  and  restrained  without  scruple  as  muck 
as  a  regard  to  the  paramount  matter  of  education  may  dictate.  But  why,  after 
all,  is  the  classical  training  paramount?  Is  it  because  we  find  it  established? 
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because  it  improves  memory,  or  taste,  or  gives  precision,  or  develops  the  facnlty 
of  speech  ?  All  these  are  but  partial  and  fragmentary  statemenis,  so  many 
narrow  glimpses  of  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth.  That  truth  I  take  to  be, 
that  the  modern  European  civilization  from  the  middle  age  downwards  is  the 
compound  of  two  great  factors,  tlie  Christian  religion  for  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
the  Greek  (and  in  a  secondary  degree  the  Roman)  discipline  for  his  mind  and, 
intellect.  St.  Paul  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  is  in  his  own  person  a 
S3’’mbol  of  this  great  wedding.  The  place,  for  example,  of  Aristotle  and  Plato 
in  Christian  education  is  not  arbitrary,  nor  in  principle  mutable.  The  materials 
of  what  we  call  classical  training  were  prepared,  and  we  have  a  right  to  say 
were  advisedly  and  providentially  prepared,  in  order  that  it  might  become,  not 
a  mere  adjunct,  but  (in  mathematical  phrase)  the  complement  of  Christianity  in 
its  application  to  the  culture  of  the  human  being,  as  a  being  formed  both  for 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  it  is  broad,  and  high,  and  clear  enough ;  and  it  sui> 
plies  a  key  to  all  questions  connected  with  the  relation  between  the  classical 
training  of  our  youth,  and  all  other  branches  of  their  secular  education.  It 
must  of  course  be  kept  within  its  proper  place,  and  duly  limited  as  to  things 
and  persons.  It  can  only  apply  in  full  to  that  small  proportion  of  the  youth 
of  any  country  who  are  to  become  in  the  fullest  sense  educated.  It  involves 
no  extravagant  or  inconvenient  assumptions  concerning  those  who  are  to  be 
educated  for  trades  and  profession.s,  in  which  the  necessities  of  specific  training 
must  more  or  less  limit  general  culture.  It  leaves  open  every  question  turning 
upon  individual  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes ;  and  by  no  means  requires  that  boys 
without  a  capacity  for  imbibing  any  of  the  spirit  of  classical  culture  are  still  to 
be  mechanically  plied  with  the  instruments  of  it  after  their  unfitness  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  subject  matter  has  become  manifest.  But  it  lays  down  the  rule  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  those  who  have  no  internal  and  no  external  disqualification ;  and 
that  rule  becoming  a  fixed  and  central  point  ‘in  the  system,  becomes  also  the 
point  around  which  all  others  may  be  grouped. 
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CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIP. 

Dr.  Donaldson,  in  an  Essay  on  Liberal  Education  in  1856,  en¬ 
titled  Classical  Scholarship  and  Classical  Learning^  considered  with 
especial  reference  to  Competitive  Tests  and  University  Teaching^ 
takes  strong  ground  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  clas¬ 
sical  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  universities,  to  the  still  fur¬ 
ther  subordination  of  mathematical  study,  and  to  the  assignment 
of  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  to  special  schools. 

If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  province  of  the  intellect,  Education  is  properly 
a  cultivation  and  development  of  those  faculties,  which  all  men  have  in  com¬ 
mon,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degree  of  activity.  Information^  when  it  is 
nothing  more,  merely  denotes  an  accumulation  of  stray  particulars  by  means  of 
the  meraorjL  On  the  other  hand.  Knowledge  is  information  appropriated  and 
thoroughly  matured.  We  speak  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  our 
profession  or  business,  knowledge  of  ourselves,  knowledge  of  our  duties — all  of 
which  employ  a  completeness  and  maturity  of  habit  and  experience.  And 
when  knowledge  extends  to  a  methodical  comprehension  of  general  laws  and 
principles,  it  is  called  Science.  It  is  tlie  natural  and  proper  tendency  of  in¬ 
formation  to  ripen  into  knowledge,  just  as  knowledge  itself  is  not, complete 
until  it  is  sj^stematized  into  science.  And  as  intellectual  education  necessarily 
presumes  a  certain  increase  in  the  information  or  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
person  under  training,  it  is  clear  that,  while  the  main  object  of  education, 
namely,  the  gradual  development  of  the  faculties,  should  never  be  neglected, 
the  information  conveyed  and  the  method  of  imparting  it  should  be  such  as  to 
lay  the  foundation  and  pave  the  way,  for  the  superstructure  of  knowledge  and 
science,  in  the  case  of  those  persons  whose  capacity  and  tastes  render  such  an 
enlargement  of  the  future  field  of  study  either  probable  or  desirable.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  the  great  object  of  education  is  utterly  ignored  by  those 
teachers,  who,  when  the  mind  is  unformed  and  undisciplined,  force  upon  the 
memory  a  crowd  of  unconnected  and  unprolific  recollections,  which  can  neither 
be  digested  nor  retained,  and  which,  if  retained,  produce  no  results  on  the 
healthy  action  of  the  understanding. 

Even  in  cases,  when  this  process  is  postponed  beyond  the  period  of  earliest 
boyhood,  even  when  it  is  adopted  after  a  certain  course  of  real  mental  disci¬ 
pline,  its  effects  are  prejudicial  to  the  ripening  mind,  and  unfavorable  to  the 
confirmation  of  those  accurate  habits  without  which  information  seldom  settles 
into  knowledge  or  rises  into  science.  And  it  is  always  desirable  that  the 
process  of  liberal  education  should  be  carried  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  that 
the  acquirement  of  special  knowledge,  whether  tending  to  science  or  applicable 
immediately  to  professional  practice,  should  be  postponed  until  the  youth  has 
accomplished  more  than  half  of  the  third  septeuniura  of  his  life.  That  periods 
of  seven  years  constitute  a  real  element  in  the  life  of  man  is  acknowledged  by 
the  tacit  consent  or  familiar  language  of  all  nations.  At  any  rate,  our  own 
experiences  teaches  us  that  at  seven  years  old  the  child  passes  into  the  boy, 
by  a  change  of  dentition;  that  at  14,  the  age  of  puberty  is  attained;  at  21  the 
age  of  manhood ;  at  42  the  age  of  maturity ;  and  at  63 — the  grand  climacteric 
as  it  is  calied — the  period  of  senility.  Such  a  subdivision  presumes  that  while 
growth  of  body  is  completed  at  20,  strength  of  body  must  be  reached,  if  at  all, 
at  30,  and  strength  of  mind,  when  we  have  well  passed  35,  which  Dante  calla 
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‘  the  midway  of  our  life.’  And  taking  this  view  of  the  matter  we  might  main¬ 
tain  with  great  confidence,  that  the  education  of  the  reasoning  powers  can  not 
really  terminate  before  the  body  has  attained  to  maturity;  that  no  man  c-an  be 
set  free  from  the  duty  of  forming  and  invigorating  his  mind  before  tlie  period 
at  which  he  reaches  a  full  development  of  his  material  growth;  that  while  his 
frame  is  .still  unformed  his  understanding  can  not  have  reached  its  comi)lelion, 
{Old  that  his  intellect  can  not  be  perfect  as  an  instrument  of  thouglit  until  na¬ 
ture  lias  set  the  stamp  of  manly  beauty  on  the  young  man’s  brow. 

This  necessity  for  a  commensurate  progress  in  mental  and  bodily  growth, 
this  presumption  that  accomplishment  of  tlie  mind  and  beauty  of  person  are 
attained  at  the  same  period,  namely,  when  the  boy  has  grown  into  a  man,  is 
involved  in  the  language  of  that  nation  which  understood  better  than  any  other 
wherein  beauty  consists,  and  by  what  means  the  graces  and  refinements  of 
body  and  mind  can  best  bo  imparted  and  secured.  The  Greeks  had  only  ono 
word  to  express  personal  beauty  and  menial  accomplishment.  The  adjective 
KaXos,  in  its  primary  sense,  ‘furnished  with  outward  adornments’  in  general; 
that  of  which  the  outward  form  or  the  outward  effects  are  pleasing  and  grate¬ 
ful.  ‘But,’  as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Keio  Craiulm,  §  324),  ‘to  the  Greek  idea 
of  KdXXos  something  beyond  mere  outward  garni.shing  ol‘  the  person  was  re¬ 
quired  ;  it  was  not  a  languishing  beauty,  a  listless  thougli  correct  set  of  fea¬ 
tures,  an  enervated  voluptuousness  of  figure,  to  which  the  homage  of  their  ad¬ 
miration  was  paid.  It  was  the  grace  and  activity  of  motion,  wliich  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  gymnastic  exercises  was  calculated  to  promote — the  free  step,  the  erect 
mien,  the  healthy  glow,  combined  with  the  elegances  of  conversation  and  the 
possession  of  musical  accomplisliments ;  it  was  in  fact  the  result  of  an  union  of 
the  iiovGiKfi  and  yv/xyaariKr'}  of  wlfich  their  education  was  made  up.’  The  name, 
which  the  Greeks  gave  to  the  proce.ss  of  making  the  mind  and  body  both  ele¬ 
gant  or  handsome  or  clever,  implied  that  the  business  was  not  coniplete  till  a 
fullness  of  stature  and  a  maturity  of  understanding  had  been  attained.  They 
called  it  rraiScia,  or  ‘  boy-training,’  and  the  word  also  noted  the  period  of  life 
during  which  this  bringing  up  or  education  was  to  be  carried  on. 

With  the  Greeks,  then,  I  believe  that  a  liberal  or  general  education — that 
which  the  Romans  called  humanitas,  because  the  pursuit  and  discipline  of  sci¬ 
ence  is  given  to  man  only  of  all  the  animals — ought  to  be  carried  on  as  long 
as  the  mind  and  body  are  still  immature,  that  is,  nearly  till  the  twentieth 
year  if  possible;  and  while  I  believe  with  Plato  that  the  boy -training,  which 
alone  is  worthy  of  the  name,  is  that  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  with¬ 
out  reference  to  extrinsic  objects  {Legg.  i.  p.  643  b),  I  think  also  that  we  import 
into  the  legitimate  province  of  the  teacher  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it, 
when  we  crowd  a  mass  of  multifarious  acquirements  into  the  period  allotted  to 
the  growth  and  improvement  of  our  reasoning  powers  and  our  physical  energies. 

The  true  object  of  a  liberal  education  is  thus  described  by  Doderlin; 

‘Even  at  the  present  day,  one  hear  voices  which  tell  us  that  the  school 
forms  a  more  appropriate  preparation  for  the  business  of  life  when  it  encour¬ 
ages  such  employments  as  are  most  subservient  to  this,  and  most  connected 
with  it.  For  example,  the  medical  man  will  be  best  trained  by  the  earliest 
possible  study  of  the  physical  sciences.  But  reason  has  prophesied,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  fulfilled  the  prediction,  that  this  sort  of  education  (the  infallibility 
of  whicli  has  always  found  the  quickest  acceptance  with  tlie  most  narrow¬ 
minded,  and  which  appears  to  the  most  superficial  the  only  road  to  an  adequato 
training)  is  calculated  only  to  debase  every  one  of  the  more  intellectual  occu¬ 
pations  to  the  rank  of  a  better  sort  of  trade.  Accordingly,  all  public  schools, 
unless  they  mistake  their  destination,  hold  this  as  an  unassailable  principle; 
that  although  a  classical  education  presumes  that  all  its  pupils  are  designed  for 
some  intellectual  employment,  it  does  not  trouble  itself  to  inquire  what  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  employment  this  is  to  be.  The  future  physician  and  lawyer,  as 
well  as  the  future  clergyman  and  teacher,  essentially  different  as  their  contem¬ 
plated  employments  may  be,  are  trained  precisely  iii  the  same  manner,  having 
regard  only  to  that  which  they  have  in  common,  namely,  tliat  their  ulterior  oc¬ 
cupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  demand  the  most  practiced  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

‘  It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  education  of  classical  schools  to  impart  to 
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the  mind  of  every  pupil  a  capacity  for  learning  that  business  of  which  the  Uni¬ 
versities  and  other  higher  institutions  profess  to  convey  the  definite  teaching. 
The  schoolmaster,  therefore,  is  not  deterred  by  the  thought,  that  so  much  of 
the  learning  which  he  has,  with  great  pains  and  infinite  labor,  conveyed  to  his 
scholars,  and  which  they  have  -acquired  with  no  little  exertion  of  their  own, 
lias  been  learned  by  many  of  them  only  to  be  forgotten  sooner  or  later.  As 
the  sculptor,  when  he  has  finished  his  statue,  does  not  hesitate  to  break  up  the 
model  (the  most  troublesome  part  of  his  work),  so  the  grown-up  man  does  not 
forget  or  lay  aside,  what  he  was  taught  at  school,  until  he  has  derived  the  full 
advantage  from  these  studies.  He  may  fail  to  recognize  their  unseen  fruits, 
but  he  can  not  eradicate  them ;  for  his  lessons  have  strengthened  his  mind  in 
learning  and  thinking,  just  as  his  exercise  in  the  playground  braced  and  in¬ 
vigorated  his  body.’ — Reden  und  Aufsatze. 

And  Frederic  Jacobs  has  protested  in  language  equall}’’  forcible. 

‘  It  has  been  repeatedly  said,  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  in  youth  what  a 
man  learns,  than  how  he  learns  it,  and  that  the  saying  of  Hesiod,  ‘The  half  is 
often  better  than  the  whole,’  admits  of  an  application  here.  The  heaping  up 
of  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  brings  no  blessing;  and  all  education, 
in  which  vanity  bears  the  sceptre,  misses  its  object.  The  3mung  are  not  called 
upon  to  learn  all  that  may  by  possibility  be  useful  at  some  future  period;  for 
if  so,  as  Aristotle  facetiously  remarks,  we  should  have  to  descend  to  learning 
cooker}’- ;  but  only  such  particulars  as  excite  a  general  activity  of  mind,  sharp¬ 
en  the  understanding,  enliven  the  imagination,  and  produce  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  he^,.  Not  only  on  grounds  of  science,  but  also,  and  especially,  on 
moral  grounds,  it  is  more  important  to  be  master  of  one  subject  than  to  be  su¬ 
perficially  acquainted  with  many.  Knowledge  strengthens ;  superficial  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  many  branches  of  knowledge  puffs  up  and  produces  a  pedantic 
arrogance;  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  endowment  which  a  youth 
can  carry  with  him  from  school  into  the  world.  It  is  hated  because  it  is  il¬ 
liberal.  Illiberality,  however,  with  regard  to  knowledge,  always  prevails  in 
those  who  know  neither  its  root  nor  its  summit.’ 

To  attempt  to  support  by  arguments  a  view  of  liberal  education,  which  has 
been  held  by  enlightened  men  from  the  days  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  down  to 
our  time,  would  be  only  to  waste  words.  And  I  shall  consider  myself  entitled 
to  start  from  the  postulates,  that,  wherever  it  is  possible,  that  is,  in  all  cases 
which  fall  within  the  scope  of  University  teaching,  the  discipline  of  the  mind 
should  be  carried  on  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  adolescence;  that  this  disci¬ 
pline  should  be  general  and  not  professional ;  and  that  it  should  not  consist  in 
sciolism  or  a  smattering  of  miscellaneous  acquirements. 

ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  SCHOLARSHIP  COMPARED. 

Having  introduced  into  the  exposition  of  the  present  drift  of 
English  opinion,  on  the  relative  value  of  studies  in  the  curriculum 
for  a  modern  liberal  education — much  that  is  relatively  disparaging 
to  English  scholarship,  we  cite  the  following  passages  from  an 
elaborate  defense  of  English  Classical  Training  by  Dr.  Donaldson. 

In  order,  however,  that  I  may  confute  the  educational  objectors  on  their  own 
ground,  and  meet  the  invidious  comparison  with  the  Scholarship  of  Germany, 
to  which  they  provoke  us,  I  must  inquire  into  the  system  of  classical  education 
pursued  in  that  country,  and  I  must  examine  the  means  which  they  possess  of 
producing  scholars,  and  the  causes  which  create  so  large  a  number  of  writers 
on  learned  subjects.  In  such  an  inquiry  it  would  not  be  fair  to  take  as  our 
text-books  the  biographical  sketches  of  two  scholars  recently  deceased — God¬ 
frey  Hermann,  of  Leipsig,  the  greatest  Greek  scholar  among  the  modern  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  died  on  the  last  day  of  1848,  and  Charles  Lachmann,  of  Berlin, 
their  greatest  Latin  scholar  and  general  philologer,  who  died  soon  after,  though 
at  a  much  earlier  age,  on  March  13,  1849.  By  selecting  these  two  specimens 
of  German  scholarship  we  should  indeed  adduce  the  most  favorable  instances 
which  could  be  found,  but  we  should  not  exemplify  the  general  character  of 
the  German  philologer.  For,  in  their  activity  of  mind  and  body,  Hermann  and 
Lachmann  came  nearer  to  Englishmen  than  99  out  of  100  Germans ;  and  both 
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of  them  made  more  progress  in  classical  composition  than  any  Gelehrien  of 
their  time.  In  a  word,  Hermann  and  Lachmann  deserved  to  be  called  scholars, 
and  wanted  nothing  to  give  a  perfect  finish  to  those  accomplishments  for  which 
nature  had  so  well  qualified  them,  except  the  advantages  of  an  English  educa¬ 
tion,  aud  the  competition  of  an  English  University.  ... 

Let  me,  however,  leave  these  exceptional  cases  of  extraordinary  men,  and 
trace  the  ordinary  career  of  one  of  the  best  class  of  German  philologers.  My 
imaginary  Barsch  shall  have  every  advantage  at  starting.  He  shall  not,  like 
Heyne  and  Lobeck,  be  obliged  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  which  re¬ 
sult  from  the  res  angusta  domi.  His  father  shall  be,  if  you  please,  a  learned 
man  and  Garnison-Prediger  in  some  great  city,  winch  contains  a  first-rate 
Gymnasium.  His  mother  shall  be  the  intelligent  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  a  field-officer  in  the  Prussian  army.  AVith  such  parents  his  education  will 
commence  at  home,  and  he  will  not  need  the  Progymnasium  or  preparatory 
school.  I  will  suppose  that  he  shows  at  an  early  age  great  docility  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  aud  that  in  fiict  he  promises  from  the 
first  to  be  a  Philolog.  In  due  course  of  time  he  is  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  or 
grammar-school  of  the  place.  If  he  enters  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  he 
passes  through  all  six  classes  of  a  school  of  some  150  boys.  Here  he  not  only 
learns  Latin  and  Greek  with  some  Hebrew,  but  is  also  instructed  in  his  own 
language  and  French,  and  receives  regular  lessons  in  geography,  history,  math¬ 
ematics,  and  natural  philosophy.  I  am  only  concerned  with  his  classical  train¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  best  inferred  from  an  account  of  his  studies  da^ng  his  last 
year  in  the  first  class.  He  has  read  450  liries  of  Homer’s  JLmi,  half  the 
CEdipus  Tyrannui  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Euthyphro  of  Piato;  he  has  also  been 
worked  in  Rost’s  Greek  Grammar.  In  Latin  he  lias  read  some  odes  of  Horace 
and  some  Orations  of  Cicero,  and  has  been  exercised  in  the  theory  of  Latin 
style  both  out  of  Zumpt’s  Grammar,  and  out  of  one  of  the  numerous  exercise- 
books  whicii  they  have  in  Germany.  He  has  done  some  of  Voinel’s  Greek 
exercises;  and  has  written  Latin  themes.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  his  verse 
composition,  except  perhaps  that  he  has  volunteered  some  Latin  Alcaics  as  tiie 
fruit  of  his  private  studies.  Under  the  same  head  we  find  it  recorded  that  he 
has  read  a  good  deal  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  Horace’s  Satires,  a  little  Plautus, 
some  Homer,  Xenophon,  and  Plato.  And  so,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  ho  is  sent 
to  tlie  University  with  some  such  character  as  this :  Egregie  institutus,  post 
exatnen  publicum  multa  cum  laude  dimissus,  Academiuin  Bonnensem  petiit, 
philologorum  studiis  deditus.”  As  this  is  the  only  real  training,  asasdiolar, 
wliich  our  young  philologer  will  have,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  it 
amounts  to.  He  has  acquired  the  faculty  of  writing  tolerable  Latin  prose,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tlie  Germans  generally  surpass  us  in  this;  nor  is  the 
fact  surprising,  when  we  recollect  that  the  Universities  keep  up,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  practical  demand  for  tlie  accomplishment.  In  Latin  verse,  however,  he 
has  had  no  experience,  and  has  probably  never  written  a  line  of  metrical 
Greek.  Indeed  his  knowledge  of  quantity  is  very  uncertain,  and  as  in  some 
Gymnadums  they  are  taught  to  pronounce  Greek  by  the  accent,  the  longs  and 
shorts  are  as  often  wrong  as  right.  The  manner  in  which  our  student  has  read 
the  few  classical  authors  with  wliich  he  is  acquainted,  depends  on  the  abilities 
and  scholarship  of  his  Rector,  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Germany  nearly 
all  the  really  good  scholars  remain  settled  as  Professors  at  the  Universities,  and 
are  not.  as  with  us,  as  frequently  found  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools.  If 
piur  young  philologer  has  not  received  a  scholarlike  training  at  school,  he  will 
hardly  make  good  his  deficiencies  at  the  University.  He  will  there  have  the 
option  of  attending  a  great  number  of  lectures,  puhlice,  privatim,  end  privatls- 
sime,  when  his  occupation  will  be  writing  down  for  an  hour  at  a  time  the  dic¬ 
tations  of  the  Professor.  There  will  probably  be  a  Seminarium  Philologicum, 
in  which  some  Professor  will  exercise  a  class  in  Latin  writing  and  disputation, 
or  preside  at  discussions  on  the  text  and  interpretation  of  the  classical  writers. 
The  whole  curriculum  is  calculated  to  stimulate  and  assist  private  study,  to 
give  systematic  information  on  the  pet  subjects  of  the  leading  Professors,  and 
.to  prepare  a  young  man  for  the  profession  or  trade  of  learned  book-making. 
After  some  years  spent  in  this  way,  and  perhaps  diversified  by  occasional  em- 
‘ployment  as  a  private  tutor,  he  takes  his  degree  as  “Doctor  in  Philosophy  ”  by 
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a  public  disputation  on  certain  theses  appended  to  a  Latin  dissertation  on  some 
philological  subject,  which,  if  he  is  really  an  original  man,  may  contain  the 
genu  of  his  future  literary  labors.  If  his  first  effort  is  favorably  received,  he 
is  at  once  launched  as  a  teacher  and  writer  of  books.  He  must  print  some* 
thing  to  obtain  his  Ilabilitation,  and  he  must  go  on  writing  if  he  wishes  to  rise 
fronf  the  Privat-docerd  to  the  Professor  Extra  Ordinem^  and  so  to  ascend  to  the 
ordinary  or  regular  Professorship.  Nor  can  his  pen  be  allowed  to  rest  even 
when  he  has  obtained  this  ultimate  object  of  his  ambition.  He  must  publish 
books  to  keep  his  name  before  the  world  and  attract  pupils  to  his  lecture*room. 
And  so  from  first  to  last  he  is  a  book-maker  ex  rei  necessitate.  He  acquires 
knowledge,  not  as  a  labor  of  love  from  the  improvement  of  his  own  mind,  but 
as  fuel  for  his  reputation  and  ammunition  for  his  literary  artillery. 

While  then  the  system  of  education  pursued  in  Germany  is  less  calculated 
than  our  own  to  produce  finished  scholars,  the  mode  prescribed  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  Professorships  and  the  other  educational  positions,  which  abound  in 
that  country,  furnishes  a  demand  for  literary  production,  which  must  lead  to  a 
vast  amount  of  needless  book-making.  The  cases  of  Dr.  Parr  and  Professor 
Dobree,  with  others  that  might  be  named,  show  that  in  England  a  reputation 
for  shoiarship  may  exist  independently  of  literary  production,  and  even  without 
reference  to  the  test  of  University  distinctions.  This  results  frona  the  diffusion 
of  scholarlike  acquirements  in  general  society,  and  from  the  voice  of  general 
opinion,  wliich  connects  the  separate  links  of  private  circles.  In  Germany, 
this  sbeial  influence  of  scholarship  is  non-existent.  It  is  only  as  a  Gelehrte,  or 
writer  oil  loarned  subjects,  that  a  philological  student  can  become  distinguished; 
and  thus  iii  the  two  countries  the  amount  of  scholarship  and  the  number  of 
learned  books  stand  in  a  reciprocal  ratio.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  German  habit  of  book-making  leads  many  men  to  write  who  have  no  real 
vocation  for  authorship,  and  thus  deteriorates  the  learned  literature  of  the 
country,  it  can  not  be  denied  on  the  other  hand  that  the  facilities  afforded  for 
literary  production  have  also  their  advantages.  In  this  way,  we  are  less  likely 
to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  the  few  men  in  every  age  who  are  competent 
to  instruct  the  world  on  these  subjects.  ... 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nearly  all  our  best  writers  on  classical  literature 
for  the  last  20  years  have  been  fiimiliar  with  the  philology  of  the  Germans, 
and  have  derived  great  benefit  from  this  widening  of  the  field  of  contemporary 
knowledge,  a  benefit  from  which  the  Germans  too  often  exclude  themselves. 
And  even  those  of  our  scholars,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  have  been  enabled,  by  means  of  translations,  to  read  and  appropriate 
the  best  books  on  learned  subjects  which  the  Germans  have  produced,  ihere 
has  been  in  fact  a  reaction  since  the  termination  of  the  last  European  war.  We 
paid  too  little  attention  to  German  learning  before  that  time;  we  now  run  iiito 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  seem  to  think  that  there  is  no  learning  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  We  forget  in  point  of  fact  that  classical  education  has  been  so  long  es¬ 
tablished  in  England,  and  has  produced  such  influence  on  the  tastes,  habits 
and  character  of  Englishmen,  that  even  when  eminent  writers  on  learned  sub¬ 
jects,  like  Colonel  Mure  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  are  indebted  to  the  Germans,  not 
only  for  a  good  deal  of  tlie  materials  of  their  learning,  but  also  for  a  part  of 
their  education,  they  remain  to  the  end  distinguished  by  that  knowledge  of  the 
world,  acquaintance  with  political  science,  practical  good  sense,  and  facility  of 
expression,  which  seem  to  be  the  essential  property  of  our  countrymen,  and 
are  too  generally  wanting  in  German  writers.  It  would  have  been  emi¬ 
nently  absurd,  if  we  had  not  placed  our  mathematical  studies  on  the  advanced 
basis  of  the  improved  calculus,  and  had  neglected  the  works  of  Lagiange  and 
Laplace;  but  no  one  imagines  that  the  countrymen  of  Herschel,  Babbage, 
Adams,  Rowan  Hamilton,  Hinds,  Stokes,  Hopkins,  and  Airy  are  inferior  m 
mathematical  knowledge  to  the  teachers  of  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  \v  hy  is 
this  the  case  in  regard  to  German  philology?  Why  may  we  not  take  cogni¬ 
zance  of  Niebuhr,  Bdckh  and  Mliller,  without  seeming  to  relinquish  our  own 
claim  to  rank  as  their  equals?  If  this  were  the  rule  for  our  guidance  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  literary  merits  of  a  particular  nation  at  a  particular  time,  we  must, 
on  the  same  principle,  consider  the  Germans,  whose  works  have  been  most  im¬ 
mediately  suggestive  to  us  of  late  years,  as  mere  offshoots  of  an  English  school 
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of  pbilologj,  previously  existing-.  For  Niebuhr  himself  has  pronounced  F.  A. 
Wolf  ‘the  hero  and  eponymus  of  the  race  of  German  philologers/  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  Wolf  was  a  literary  representative  of  Bentley.  In¬ 
deed,  a  German  writer,  who  claims  all  that  he  can  for  his  countrymen,  has  not 
Iiesitated  to  avow,  that  historical  philology,  though  it  is  the  heritage  and  the 
,glory  of  German  scholar^,  was  the  discovery  of  Richard  Bentley,  and  the  dis- 
-sertation  on  Phalaris  must  take  rank  before  all  the  constructive  or  reconstruct¬ 
ive  efforts  of  continental  criticism.  Our  greatest  obligation  to  modern  German 
scholarship  is  the  revival  among  us  of  the  spirit  of  Bentley ;  in  this,  no  doubt, 
we  l)ave  been  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  great  German  scholars — Wolf) 
Buckh,  Niebuhr,  C.  0.  Muller,  Hermann,  Lachinann,  and  others — who  have 
declared  themselves  his  disciples.  And  the  general  tone  of  German  literature, 
which,  :revived  by  Lessing,  reached  its*bulminating  point  in  Goethe,  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  marked  influence  on  Englishmen  of  the  largest  minds  and  clearest  dis¬ 
cernment.  But  if  we  try  to  trace  backwards  the  mutual  obligations  of  the  two 
countries,  we  shall  always  find  the  first  entry  to  the  credit  of  England. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATION  FOR  CIVIL  SERVICE  APPOINTMENTS. 

The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  which  T.  B.  Macaulay  was 
chairman,  and  the  author,  on  the  East  India  Civil  Senice,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1854,,  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  educational  history  of 
England.  It  maintains  the  principle,  that  the  '^education  which  is 
to  prepare  young  men  for  the  higher  business  of  life,  must  begin 
with  a  general  discipline  of  the  intellect,  and  that  a  special  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training  ought  to  be  reserved  until  the  process  has  been 
brought  to  some  satisfactory  stage,  or  landing-place.  Dr.  Donald¬ 
son  cites  the  following  passages  as  in  harmony  with  his  own  views: 

‘We  believe  that  men  who  have  been  engaged,  up  to  21  or  22,  in  studies 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  business  of  any  profession,  and 
of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  invigorate,  and  to  enrich  the  mind, 
will  generally  be  found,  in  the  business  of  every  profession,  superior  to  men 
who  have,  at  18  or  19,  devoted  themselves  to  the  special  studies  of  their  call¬ 
ing,  The  most  illustrious  English  jurists  have  been  men,  who  have  never 
opened  a  law-book  till, after  the  close  of  a  distinguished  academical  career;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  have  been  greater  lawjmrs,  if 
they  had  passed  in  drawing  pleas  and  conveyances  the  time  which  they  gave  to 
Thucydides,  to  Cicero,  and  to  Newton.' 

Of  the  Mathematical  portionmf  the  examination  they  sa)": — 

‘  We  think  it  important  that  .not  only  the  acquirements,  but  also  the  mental 
po\vers  and  resources  of  the  competitors  should  be  brought  to  the  test.’ 

Speaking  of  the  Moral  Sciences,  as  included  in  the  scheme,  they  remark: — 

‘  Wliether  this  study  shall  have  to  do  with  mere  words  or  things,  whether  it 
shall  degenerate  into  a  formal  and  scholastic  pedantry,  or  shall  train  the  mind 
for  the  highest  purposes  of  active  life,  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  on  tlio 
way  in  which  the  examination  is  conducted.  .  .  .  The  object  of  the  examiners 
should  be  rather  to  put  to  the  test  the  candidate’s  powers  of  mind  than  to  as¬ 
certain  the  extent  of  his  metaphysical  .reading.’ 

With  the  same  reference  to  the  immediate  objects  of  a  competitive  test,  the}'' 
recommend  that  eminence  in  clavssical  composition  should  have  a  considerable 
share  in  determining  the  issue  of  the  competition : — 

‘  Skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  versification  has,  indeed,  no  direct  tendency  to 
form  a  judge,  a  financier,  or  a  diplomatist.  But  the  youth  who  does  best  what 
all  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  youths  about  him  are  trying  to  do  well,  will 
generally  prove  a  superior  man;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  an  accompli.shrnent,  by 
which  Fox  and  Canning,  Grenville  and  Wellesley,  Mansfield  and  Tenterden 
first  distinguished  themselves  above  their  fellows,  indicates  powers  of  mind 
which,  properly  trained  and  directed,  may  do  great  service  to  the  state.’ 

And  with  regard  to  the  Examination  in  general  they  observe  with  truth: — 

‘  E.xperience  justifies  us  in  pronouncing  with  entire  confidence  that,  if  the 
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examiners  be  well  chosen,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  delusive  show  of 
knowledge,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  process  popularly  called  cramming,  can 
ever  be  successful  against  real  learning  and  ability.’ 

It  is  clear,  from  these  explicit  statements  of  their  views,  that  the  able  and 
eminent  persons,  who  framed  the  scheme  for  the  civil  service  examination,  had 
no  wish  to  send  out  to  India  clever  smatterers,  feeble  bookworms,  scholastic 
pedants,  and  one-sided  mathematicians ;  but  to  select  the  most  energetic  and 
vij^rous  young  men  from  the  crowds  who  were  likely  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  a  share  in  the  administration  of  our  most  important  Satrapies. 
The  particular  kind  of  knowledge,  which  would  be  most  serviceable  to  them  in 
the  presidencies,  was  to  be  prescribed  to  those  selected  by  the  first  test,  and 
this  subsequent  course  of  study  was  to  bo  stimulated  by  a  second  examination. 
But,  for  the  preparatory  selection,  it  was  only  necessary  to  test  existing 
methods  of  education,  and  to  discover  the  best  men  they  could  produce.  The 
reasonableness  of  this  procedure  was  manifest.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  can¬ 
didates  would  come  from  schools  and  colleges,  which  had  long  pursued  fixed 
systems  of  instruction,  differing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  touchstone  should  be  applied  lairly  to  them  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  only  a  limited  number  of  the  candidates  could  be  successful,  it  was 
essential  that  the  whole  body  of  applicants  should  not  be  drawn  away  from 
their  general  studies  by  specialtie.s,  which  might  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  those 
who  would  not  ultimately  proceed  to  India.  But,  independently  of  these  con¬ 
siderations,  suggested  by  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  appointments  them¬ 
selves  and  the  means  of  filling  them,  the  framers  of  the  scheme  of  examina¬ 
tion  could  not  but  foresee  that  such  an  object  of  competition  would  soon  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  on  the  educational  system  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  teach¬ 
ers  would  address  themselves  to  tho  immediate  preparation  of  candidates. 
They,  therefore,  wisely  laid  down  some  general  principles,  applicable  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  no  less  than  to  the  present.  They  have  declared  unreservedly  that  they 
want  the  fruits  of  real  mental  discipline,  that  they  desire  habits  of  exact 
thought,  and  not  a  wide  range  of  diversified  information;  and  thus  they  give 
their  adhesion  to  the  old’ rather  than  to  the  new  form  of  education,  and  would 
prefer  tho  solid  groundwork  of  tho  old  school  of  arts  rather  than  the  showy 
stucco-work  of  modern  sciolism.  They  indicate  that,  up  to  a  certain  time  of 
life,  it  is  of  much  less  consequence  what  we  read  than  how  we  read  it ;  and 
that  the  young  man,  who  would  prepare  himself  for  future  distinction,  must  bo 
frequently  less  anxious  to  advance  than  to  know  the  route  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  traversed.  The  student,  who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  must  be  willing  to 
acquiesce  in  those  teachers,  who,  in  the  older  universities,  were  called  repeients 
— a  sort  of  intellectual  drill-sergeants ;  he  must  often  remind  himself  of  the 
words  of  the  Platonic  Socrates :  ‘  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  over  this 
ground  again ;  for  it  is  better  to  accomplish  a  little  thoroughly,  than  a  great 
deal  insufficiently.’  In  the  words  of  a  modern  philosopher  (Hamilton),  he  will 
thus  learn  that  ‘  as  the  end  of  study  is  not  merely  to  compass  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  but,  in  and  from  that  knowledge,  to  lay  up  the  materials  of  specula¬ 
tion;  so  it  is  not  the  quantity  read,  but  the  degree  of  reading  which  affords  a 
profitable  exercise  to  the  student.  Thus  it  is  far  more  improving  to  read  one 
good  book  ten  times,  than  to  read  ten  good  books  once  ;  multa  sed 

mulium,  ‘not  much,  perhaps,  hut  accurate,’  has,  from  ancient  times,  obtained 
the  authority  of  an  axiom  in  education,  from  all  who  had  any  title  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  subject.’ 

Adopting  these  principles  and  thus  confining  the  competitive  test  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  liberal  or  general  education,  these  exponents  of  the  newest  demands 
upon  intellectual  culture  have  not  only  given  the  most  important  place  to  the 
old  basis  of  instruction,  namel}^  classics  and  mathematics,  but  have  even  de¬ 
clared  their  preference  for  the  more  old  fashioned  of  these  two  departments  of 
study.  For  while  mathematics  have  only  1,000  marks  assigned  as  the  max¬ 
imum  of  credit,  1,500  marks  are  allotted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  And  thus  in  our 
newest  educational  stimulus  we  have,  as  in  our  oldest  academical  institutions, 
a  premium  for  tho  cultivation  of  classical  scholarship  even  as  compared  with 
mathematical  science. 
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CLASSICAL  INSTRUCTION ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 

Under  the  above  title  Ur.  Hodgson  issued,  in  1854,  a  pamphlet 
of  70  pages,  an  essay,  originally  published  in  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
view  for  October,  1853,  which  attracted  much  attention  at  the 
time,  and  contains  in  its  reasonings  and  citations  food  for  thought, 
until  the  abuse  of  what  Sidney  Smith  calls  Too  much  Latin  and 
Greek  for  all  pupils  of  liberal  culture,  is  utterly  eradicated  from  the 
enforced  curriculum  of  a  majority  of  children  who  have  useful 
work  of  any  kind  to  do  in  this  world.  It  is  as  true  now  in  Eng¬ 
land,  as  it  was  when  first  uttered  by  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  in  1809,  and  again  by  Lord  Ashburton  in  1853. 

The  complaints  we  have  to  make  are,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locke 
and  Dr,  Samuel  Clarke ;  and  the  evil  winch  is  the  subject  of  these  com¬ 
plaints,  has  certainly  rather  increased  than'  diminished  since  the  period  of 
those  two  great  men.  A  hundred  years,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  little  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  national  error ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  reasonable  to  look  for 
its  decay  at  so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected,  within  such  limits, 
to  have  displayed  the  full  bloom  of  its  imbecility. 

Sidney  Smith. 

In  this  progressive  country,  we  neglect  all  that  knowledge  in  which  there  is 
progress,  to  devote  ourselves  to  those  branches  in  which  we  are  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  superior  to  our  ancestors.  In  this  practical  country,  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  gives  power  over  nature,  is  left  to  be  picked  up  by  chance  on  a  man’s  way 
through  life.  In  this  religious  country,  the  knowledge  of  God’s  works  forms 
no  part  of  the  education  of  the  people, — no  part  even  of  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman. 

Lord  Ashburton. 

Prof.  Blackie  of  Edinburgh  is  cited  thus : 

‘  I  claim  for  the  ancients  no  faultless  excellence,  no  immeasurable  superiority. 
The  raptures  which  some  people  seem  to  feel  in  perusing  Homer  and  Virgil, 
Livy  and  Tacitus,  while  they  turn  over  the  pages  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton, 
Hume  and  Robertson,  with  coldness  and  indifference,  I  hold  to  be  either  pure 
affectation,  or  gross  self-delusion  ;  being  fully  satisfied  that  we  are  in  no  want 
of  models  in  our  own  English  tongue,  which,  for  depth  of  thought,  soundness 
of  reasoning,  for  truth  of  narrative,  and  what  has  been  called  the  philosophy 
of  history,  nay^  even  for  poetical  beauty,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  may  fairly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  most  renowned  productions  of  antiquity.’ 

In  truth,  it  is  not  merely  in  general  literary  beauty,  or  in  the  ‘  romantic  ’ 
graces,  that  modern  literature  may  court  the  severest  comparison  with  the  an¬ 
cient.  Even  in  the  charmed  circle  of  ‘  classic  ’  inspiration  itself,  more  of  the 
divine  aura  is  to  be  caught  from  such  poems  as  the  ‘Laodamia”  of  Words¬ 
worth,  the  ‘Endymion’  of  Keats,  the  ‘Orion’  of  Horne,  the  ‘CEnone’  and 
‘Lotos  Eaters’  of  Tenn3'Son,  the  ‘Dead  Pan’  of  Mrs.  Browning,  than  is  ever 
dreamed  of  by  many  a  laborious  searcher  of  lexicons  and  collator  of  various 
readings  in  ‘classic’  texts.  If  the  ‘Andromache’  of  Racine,  and  the  ‘Cinna’ 
of  Corneille,  be  thought  by  any  to  be  more  French  than  Greek  or  Roman ;  of 
Goethe  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  more  Helleniothan  Teutonic,  less  Christian 
than  pagan.  There  is  much  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  in  the  words  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Blackie :  ‘  Milton,  who  learned  from  Homer,  has  become  a  Homer  to  us  ; 
and  not  to  us  only,  but  to  the  right-minded  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  he 
stands  where  Virgil  stood  in  reference  to  Dante,  and  much  more  fitlj’-.  Many 
persons  there  are,  in  these  day.s,  who  assert  that  the  famous  chorus  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  descriptive  of  the  clouds  {aivaoi  vecpiXai,  &c.),  is  a  poor  spec’men  of  the 
poetic  art  compared  with  Shelley’s  Ode  on  the  same  subject;  that  Jolm  Keats, 
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in  his  ‘  Hyperion,’  sees  deeper — certainly  with  a  more  tender  clearness  and  a 
severer  purity — into  the  soul  of  Greek  mytliology,  than  Boeotian  Hesiod  did  in 
his  ‘Theogouy;’  and  that  Roman  Horace  is  but  a  dull  singer  in  presence  of 
the  sparklfng  Moore,  and  the  combination  of  nice  artistic  touch  with  the  most 
subtle  and  delicate  sentiment  in  Tennyson.’ 

ASSOCIATIONS  OF  SCIIOOL-DRUDGERY  WITH  TEACHERS  AND  AUTHORS. 

Dr.  Iloclgsoii  cites  liigli  authorities  iii  confirmation  of  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Blackie :  ‘‘  Persons  are  often  sent  to  study  the  class¬ 
ical  lanp’uani'es,  and  to  read  the  works  of  the  highest  classics,  at  an 
age  when  it  is  impossible  even  for  clever  boys  to  read  them  with 
intelligence  and  sympathy.”  Southey,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge, 
and  other  men  of  poetic  genius,  have  recorded  their  inability  in 
after-life  to  divest  the  ancient  classics  ot  the  associations  of  ennui, 
satiety,  and  disgust,  caused  by  their  premature  study.  To  the 
schoolboy  it  is  the  sting,  and  not  the  honey,  that  proclaims  the 
attic  bee.  ^ 

If  the  dead  have  any  cognizance  of  posthumous  fame,  one  would  think  it 
must  abate  somewhat  of  the  pleasure  with  wiiich  Virgil  and  Ovid  regard  tlieir 
earthly  immortality,  when  they  see  to  what  base  purposes  their  productions  are 
applied.  That  their  verses  should  be  administered  to  boys  in  regular  doses,  as 
lessons  or  impositions,  and  some  dim  conception  of  their  meaning  whipt  into 
the  tail  when  it  has  tailed  to  penetrate  the  head,  can  not  be  just  the  sort  of 
homage  to  their  genius  which  they  anticipated,  or  desired. 

Southey. —  The  Doctor. 

These  boys  have  been  dragged  through  grammar  as  through  a  cactus  buslu 
They  know  all  about  rvrrrcj  5  Delectus  they  were  tauglit  to  lind  a  choice  ot 
evils,  and  tlie  Anabasis  a-going  down  into  some  lower  deep.  They  had  learned 
to  wish  that  Homer’s  works  were  in  a  single  copy,  and  so  fell  into  their  claws; 
they  knew  what  they  would  do,  though  they  got  flogged  for  it.  I  hey  are  now 
translating  Bhiloctetes,  wondering  when  Ulysses  will  be  done  with,  for  they 
are  reading  about  him  also  with  the  French  usher  in  ‘  Telemaque.  As  for  the 
son  of  Poias  the  Melian,  all  they  can  make  out  is  a  connection  between  his  sore 
foot  and  their  sore  hands.  To  this  extent,  perliaps,  they  recognize  his  claim  to 
sympathy  on  their  part,  and  also  they  can  understand  his  hatred  of  Ulysses. 
Philocietes  agrees  with  the  boys  thoroughly  about  that,  for  Ulysses  is  the 
man, 

‘  Whom  of  all  other  Greeks  he  would  desire 
To  lay  his  fist  upon.’ 

The  Greeks  fight  a  hard  battle,  and  retire  to  suck  their  wounds. 

A  Defense  of  Ignorance. 

The  flowers  of  cla.ssic  genius  with  which  the  teacher’s  solitaiy  fancy  is  most 
gratified,  have  been  rendered  degraded  in  his  imagination  by  their  connection 
with  tears,  with  errors,  and  with  punishments ;  so  that  the  Eclogues  ot  Virgil 
and  Odes  of  Horace  are  each  inseparably  allied  in  association  with  the  sullen 
figure  and  monotonous  recitation  of  some  blubbering  schoolboy. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.— OM  Mortality. 

I  abhorr'd 

Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet’s  sake. 

The  drill’d  dull  lesson,  forced  down  word  by  word 
In  my  repugnant  3touth,  with  pleasure  to  record 
Aught  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  turned 
My  sickening  memory ;  and  though  Time  hath  taught 
My  mind  to  meditate  what  then  it  learned, 
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Yet  such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 

That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might  have  sought. 

If  free  to  choose,  I  can  not  now  restore 

Its  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested  still  abhor. 

Byron’s  Childe  Harold. 

Byron  adds,  in  a  note — ‘  I  wish  to  express,  that  we  become  tired  of  the  task 
before  w’e  can  comprehend  the  beauty ;  that  we  learn  by  rote  before  we  can 
get  by  heart ;  that  the  freshness  is  worn  away,  and  the  future  pleasure  and  ad¬ 
vantage  deadened  and  destroyed,  by  the  didactic  anticipation,  at  an  age  when 
we  can  neither  feel  nor  understand  the  power  of  compositions  which  it  requires 
an  acquaintance  with  life,  as  well  as  Latin  and  Greek,  to  relish,  or  to  reason 
upon.’ 

Dr.  Hodgson  solves  the  problem — how  to  introduce  more  of 
modern  languages  and  physical  sciences  into  the  school,  which  is  at 
once  disciplinary,  and  preparatory  in  knowledge  for  the  old  univer¬ 
sities,  and  for  the  new  higher  institutions  which  are  rising  to  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  life;  (1,)  by  beginning  the  classical  course 
later  in  life,  and  thus  allowing  time  for  a  good  groundwork  in  Eng¬ 
lish  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  country,  the  principal  practical  points  in  mathematics  and 
grammar,  and  an  appreciation  of  music,  drawing,  and  poetry ;  (2,) 
by  beginning  the  study  of  either  French  or  German  before  Latin, 
inasmuch  as  their  utility  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  the  wealth  (large 
and  still  growing)  of  literature  which  the}^  contain,  their  etymo¬ 
logical  relationship  to  the  mother  tongue  entitle  them  to  this  pre¬ 
cedence.  The  experience  and  opinion  of  Dr.  Franklin  is  cited  in 
favor  of  this  course,  as  well  of  Dr.  Jerrard,  formerly  classical  lec¬ 
turer  at  Cambridge,  and  later,  principal  of  Bristol  College,  and 
classical  examiner  at  the  London  University.  “My  experience  in 
Bristol  college  has  convinced  me,  that  twelve  or  even  fourteen 
would  be  better  than  eight  or  ten,  to  commence  Latin.  The  tech¬ 
nical  grammar,  required  now  of  very  young  pupils,  is  too  burden¬ 
some  and  repulsive.  Unless  the  pronunciation  of  a  modern  lan¬ 
guage  is  fixed  early,  it  is  always  defective,  and  discourages  the 
practice  of  speaking — the  want  of  which  is  now  universally  felt.” 
To  exclude  either  the  ancient  or  modern  tongues  with  their  litera¬ 
tures,  will  leave  the  curriculum  of  liberal  study  incomplete;  still 
each  must  take  its  place  according  to  its  relative  importance  in  this 
age.  If  comparison  must  be  instituted,  we  maintain  that  there  is 
no  advantage,  intellectual,  moral  or  resthctic,  that  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  can  confer,  which  may  not  be  derived  to  an  al¬ 
most  equal  degree,  from  the  modern,  while  the  modern  yield  pecu¬ 
liar  advantages,  to  which  the  ancient  can  make  no  claim. 
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STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE  IN  MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Rev.  James  Martineau,  in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  in  University 
Hall,  London,  indicates  the  place  which  language  holds  in  a  system 
of  liberal  studies. 

“  And  among  those  central  studies,”  {{.  e.,  the  literary,  which  hold  the  middle 
ground  between  the  outward  and  the  inward,  between  the  physical  sciences  and 
metaphysics)  “  it  is  easy  to  see  why  language  occupies  the  very  focal  place,  and 
has  been  justly  recognized  as  supplying  the  faculties  with  their  most  effective 
discipline.  For  here  the  equipoise  between  external  attention  and  internal  re¬ 
flection  is  maintained  more  perfectly  than  is  possible  elsewhere.  Who  can  say 
whether  language  is  an  outer  or  an  inner  fact  1  It  is  evidently  both.  As  a  re¬ 
alized  object  of  sense,  transmitted  from  point  to  point  of  space,  and  recorded 
from  age  to  age  of  time,  it  is  manifestly  external,  and  spi-eads  its  relations  visi¬ 
bly  before  the  eye,  and  lies  open,  like  any  material  product  of  physical  nature, 
to  the  simultaneous  notice  of  innumerable  observers.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
mere  passage  of  thought  and  feeling  out  of  silence,  the  direct  out-come  of  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  it  is  a  primary  function  of  the  inner  mind,  the  mere 
incarnation  (so  to  speak)  of  our  highest  energy.  Accordingly,  it  has  no  signifi¬ 
cance,  it  is  not  an  object  of  study  at  all,  except  on  the  condition  of  self  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  its  distinctions,  its  classifications,  its  shades  of  relations,  its  forms  of  struc¬ 
ture,  are  the  very  distinctions,  and  classifications,  and  relations,  and  architecture 
of  thought  itself;  and  whoever  engages  himself  with  them  does  but  see  his  own 
intelligence  externalized.  Dealing  with  a  fact  of  physical  nature,  you  have  to 
collect  or  guess  its  place  and  meaning  in  the  svstem  of  things  from  its  grouping 
or  its  look ;  but  in  handling  the  phenomena  of  language,  you  invert  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  carry  into  it  from  your  own  consciousness  the  idea  that  gives  it  shape ; 
having  the  essence  at  home,  you  interpret  by  it  the  foreign  form.  I  believe  it  is 
this  necessary  action  and  re-action  of  acute  observation  and  thoughtful  reflection, 
to  which  a  philological  discipline  owes  its  peculiar  advantage  for  training  the 
faculties  with  less  distortion  than  any  other  single  pursuit.” 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

Prof.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the 
Examination  and  Report  of  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Studies 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Oxford 
Reform,’'  from  which  we  make  brief  extracts. 

“  Dr.  Pusey  insinuates  or  states  of  these  subjects  (the  physical  sciences,  which 
require  the  aid  of  the  eye)  that  they  only  convey  information  of  facts  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  student,  and  therefore  that  they  have  not  been  made  a  subject  of  general 
study.  The  main  proposition  and  the  historical  inference  drawn  from  it,  are 
both,  I  conceive,  incorrect.  The  thoughtless  and  superficial  learner  will  make 
any  instruction  whatsoever  mere  matter  of  information  at  the  best :  and  certainly, 
for  such  as  these,  the  physical  sciences  do  offer  this  jjeculiar  advantage,  that  the 
information  given  is,  in  some  sense,  real ;  whereas,  in  more  abstract  sciences — 
Grarniji^ir  and  Logic,  or  History — the  careless  or  dull  receive  little  but  words. 
When  the  eye  dwells  upon  an  object,  it  catches  some  of  the  properties  ot  the  ob¬ 
ject,  at  least ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word,  which  is  the  mere  symbol  of 
an  object,  falls  upon  the  ear,  the  mind  may  be  vacant  of  every  thing  whatsoever, 
beyond  the  sounds  of  the  syllables.  True  it  is,  therefore,  that  physical  sciences 
give  information  more  easily,  naturally,  and  therefore  more  efficiently  to  the  lan¬ 
guid  student  than  any  other  can.  But  not  on  that  account  does  such  knowledge 
impart  nothing  but  information.  The  vital  appropriation  and  application  of  it 
involve  acts  of  memory,  comprehension,  comparison,  imagination,  deduction; 
they  involve  the  use  of  many  and  admirable  faculties,  the  exercise  of  which  is  a 
discipline  truly  noble.  The  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  single  compound 
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substance,  and  the  laws  under  which  it  is  combined ;  the  intelligent  comprehension 
of  the  action  of  one  compound  on  another,  under  the  various  given  conditions  of 
light,  temperature,  and  electric  forces,  are  quite  elementary  acts  of  mind  to  the 
earnest  student,  but  may  enforce  the  use  of  many  admirable  and  useful  mental 
powers.  I  do  not  presume  to  measure  how  old  or  hotv  general  is  the  doctrine,  that 
natural  science  is  mere  information.  But  such  a  view  is  in  itself  a  proof  that 
opinions  may  be  both  trite  and  incorrect ;  and  it  should  appear  nowhere  any  lon¬ 
ger  save  in  some  historical  museum  which  shall  preserve  the  history  of  prejudice 
or  pretext.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  absence  or  neglect  of  physical  science  as  a 
subject  of  general  study  is  practically  owing  to  this  impression,  so  much  as  to 
the  joint  operation  of  two  other  causes.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  our  general 
education  is  traditional,  and  has  been  handed  down  (subject  to  some  slight  mod¬ 
ification  by  new  ideas  and  convictions)  from  times  in  which  physical  sciences 
had  no  definite  and  acknowledged  existence.  At  such  a  period  they  could  not 
possibly  form  a  part  of  general  education  ;  and  W'hen  we  reflect  that  men  com¬ 
monly  learn  but  what  they  have  been  taught,  and  teach  what  they  have  learned, 
we  can  fully  understand  how  it  is  that  changes  have  not  been  made  in  the  com¬ 
mon  subjects  or  method  of  instruction,  and  how  it  is,  therefore,  that  classical 
language  once  established  as  the  instruments  and  matter  of  cdueaiion,  have  thus 
long  remained  so.  A  second  reason  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
sciences  spoken  of  are  disliked  by  the  jealous  teachers  of  other  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  feared  by  many,  either  anxious  to  preserve  the  whole  body  of 
accepted  traditions  on  all  subjects,  or  fearful  lest  knowledge,  unknown  to  ancient 
times,  should  shake  the  absolute  authority  or  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
ancient  writings.’^  ^  * 

“  I  cannot  assign  that  very  great  practical  efiect  to  the  actual  study  of  lan¬ 
guages,  as  a  means  of  giving  a  discipline  to  the  mind,  Avhich  many  claim  ibr  them. 
I  conceive  that  such  advocates  have  before  them  some  ideal,  possible,  and  occa¬ 
sional  method  of  study,  not  the  actual  and  general  cultivation  of  language  as  it 
is  realized.  Most  men  begin  to  learn  grammar  through  the  dead  languages 
(and  surely  they  are  the  finest  instruments  for  the  purpose)  before  the  powei  s 
of  reflection  are  nearly  strong  enough  to  master  and  appropriate  its  principles, 
which  are  of  a  nature  highly  abstract.  Buies,  therefore,  are  learned  by  the  ear 
and  by  rote,  without  any  digestion  of  the  understanding  :  a  habit  is  generated 
of  accepting  and  using  words  without  an  insight  into  their  meaning,  and  of  ap¬ 
plying  principles  in  practice  without  a  thought  of  their  real  nature.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  industrious.  Meanwhile  sixty  out  of  a  hundred  boys  learn  carelesslv 
or  not  at  all ;  and  I  believe  there  is  no  study  which  could  prove  more  successful 
in  producing  often  through  idleness  and  vacancy  of  mind,  parrot  repetition,  and 
sing-song  knowledge, — to  the  abeyance  and  destruction  of  the  intellectual  pow'- 
ers, — as  well  as  to  the  loss  and  paralysis  of  the  outw'ard  senses, — than  our  tradi¬ 
tional  study  and  idolatry  of  language.  Thinking  as  highly  as  a  rational  being 
can  of  the  discipline  which  may  be  given  to  good  natural  faculties,  well  ripened, 
by  linguistic  studies,  I  protest  against  the  one  assumption — not  uncommon — 
that  no  other  studies  could  administer  a  discipline  to  the  reason ;  or  the  other 
assumption,  hardly  less  general,  that  all  the  mental  gifts  have,  in  most  cases, 
been  cultivated  and  fully  developed  through  this.”  , 

THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SUBJECT,  AND  HABITS  OF  MIND. 

Professor  A.  De  Morgan,  in  a  Lecture  at  University  College, 
London,  remarks 

There  is  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an.  end  ; 
a  beginning,  in  which  the  student  is  striving  Avith  new  and  difficult  principles* 
and  in  which  he  is  relying  in  a  great  measure  on  the  authority  of  his  instructor  ; 
a  middle,  in  which  he  has  gained  some  confidence dn  his  own  knoAvledo-e  and 
some  power  of  applying  his  first  principles.  He  is  now  in  a  state  of  danger,  so 
far  as  the  estimate  Avhich  he  is  likely  to  form  of  himself  is  concerned.  He  has  as 
yet  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  career  can  be  checked — nothing  to  humble  the 
high  notion  Avhich  he  Avill  entertain  of  himself,  his  teachers,  and  his  subject. 
Let  him  only  proceed,  and  he  Avill  come  to  what  I  have  called  the  end  of  the 
subject,  and  will  begin  to  see  that  there  is,  if  not  a  boundary,  yet  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  region  which  has  not  been  tracked  and  surveyed,  and  in  which  not  all 
the  skill  which  he  has  acquired  in  voyaging  by  the  chart  will  save  him  from 
losin"-  his  way.  It  is  at  this  period  of  his  career  that  he  will  begin  to  lonn  a 
true  opinion  of  his  own  mind,  which,  I  fully  believe,  is  not  done  by  many  per¬ 
sons  simply  because  they  have  never  been  allowed  to  pursue  any  brancdi  of 
inquiry  to  the  extent  which  is  necessary  to  show  them  where  their  power  ends. 

The  powers  which  we  expect  to  give  by  liberal  education,  or  at  least  a  \ery 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole,  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads,  which  I 

will  take  separately.  _  .  .1  1  • 

Firstly  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of  education  that  the  subject  ot 

it  should  be  made  a  good  learner.  What  is  it  that  can  be  done  before  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  cither  at  school  or  college  ?  Is  the  education  then  finished  .  Is  the 
pupil  to  pursue  no  branch  of  study  further  ?  Nay,  does  not  a  professional  career 
one  I  upon  him  immediately  1  He  is  thrown  upon  the  world  to  learn,  with  the 
resources  of  his  education  to  rely  on,  and  little  other  help  ;  for  it  is  well  knoivn 
that,  throii'dioat  our  different  plans  of  professional  education,  there  is  found  but 
a  small  amount  of  teaching,  with  free  permission  for  the  aspirant  to  teach  him¬ 
self.  Now,  in  this  new  career  there  is  no  stopping  halt  way,  in  accordance  with 
a  previous  system  of  education,  in  which  many  subjects  were  only  halt  taught. 
The  lawver  or  phvsician  must  be  a  finished  lawyer  or  physician,  able  to  invcsti- 
irate  his  subjects  at  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  and  to  carry  his  previous 
studies  successfully  up  to  that  point.  So  soon  as  either  has  arrived  at  the  height 
where  his  education  left  him,  as  to  the  species  of  mental  etlort  requisite  to  cariy 
on  his  subject,  from  that  moment  his  future  professional  studv  becomes,  in  point 
of  fact  an  awkward  substitute  for  the  education  which  his  tormcr  teachers  pro¬ 
fessed  to  suiiply.  He  must  apply  himself  with  pain  to  an  isolated  subject,  undei 
great  diffieilllies  and  with  small  helps,  to  gain  that  power  which  might  so  mucj 
more  easily  have  been  gained  when  the  mind  was  more  supple,  and  toimationot 

Secondly,  anmng  the  educated  classes  we  find  those  who  can  readily  combine 
the  ideas  which  they  possess,  and  can  turn  their  previous  acquirements  to  the 
orio-inal  consideration  of  such  questions  as  arise ;  and  we  also  find  those  wno  are 
slow  at  such  exercise,  or  almost  altogether  incapable  ot  it.  1 1  i 

That  the  faculty  of  thinking  easily,  and  originating  thought,  should  be  care¬ 
fully  cultivated,  needs  not  to  be  maintained;  and  it  cannot  be  effectively  done 
without  a  considerable  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  method  of  thinking  vliich 

He'raust  go  through  the  elements,  during  which  he  will  find 
rials  for  his  oriidnal  investigations,  nor  power  to  pursue  tliein.  lie  must  bi  t 
patiently  collecr  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  application  will  come  by  very  slow 
SegrS  wi^  not  bo  b.'  that  stat^ of  activity  which  wil  «  Sfof 
until  somithin'>-  more  than  mere  elements  is  effectively  leaint.  Considerations  ot 
the  same  toter  apply  to  every  department  of 

stage  in  which  the  pupil  can  do  little  more  than  i  ^e>“  1  “  eoUected 

of  knowledge  in  which  he  can  begin  eflFectivcIy  to  apply  thought  to  his  collected 

Stores  and  thus  make  them  help  him  to  useful  habits  or  mind.  i 

Geiierallv  speaking,  correctness  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  is  a  result  only 
much  slu  lv  Howe^r  simple  the  subject  may  be,  however  absurd  the  only 

possil.le  mikake  may  be,  I  beLye  it  may  be  taken  acqnired 

is  always  inaccurate,  and  remains  subjec  to  this  defect  until  “V 

somethim*-  more  than  elements.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  value  o 
accuraev'does  not  begin  to  be  soon  felt,  and  that  it  is  only  when  the  student  1 
somethiug  of  considerable  extent  to  look  back  upon,  that  he  begins 
how  much  depends  upon  correctnes^s.  The  same  may  be  said  a  uc  ari  an  e 
ment,  of  which  it  is  clear  that  the  learner  will  never  see  the  value,  until  he 

considerable  quantity  of  matter  on  which  to  employ  himse  .  never 

A  small  ouantity  of  learning  quickly  evaporates  fiom  a  mind  wlncn  never 
lipld  an V  le^ninff  except  in  small  quantities;  and  the  intellectual  philosopher 
“^SaX"ai"2lollowingp2enomenon,-^^^^^^ 

attention  to  one  or  more  liberal  studies,  can  learn  to  ‘  ^  J  of  k,Sd»e : 
arc  able  to  retain  and  apply  very  small  quantities  of  other  kmd»  ^  know!  ^ 

while  those  who  have  never  learnt  much  of  wy  one  *‘"8’ * 

knowledge  after  they  attain  to  years  of  maturity,  and  frequently  lose  the  gre  t 

part  of  that  which  they  once  possessed. 
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SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION,  MATHEMATICS,  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

George  Bedell  Airy,  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commis¬ 
sion  in  1862,  in  answer  to  questions,  replied  as  follows: 

The  effect  of  the  scientific  education  at  the  universities  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  character  of  the  examiners.  At  the  University  of  Cambridg-e, 
which  is  the  only  one  with  which  I  can  profess  to  be  acquainted,  the  great 
scientific  subject  is  mathematics  in  its  various  applications,  and  the  examiners 
are  for  the  most  part  Masters  of  Arts  who  have  just  taken  their  degrees,  and 
who  are  put  forward  at  their  own  Avish  and  through  the  interest  of  their  respective 
colleges,  as  proper  persons  to  be  mathematical  examiners. 

I  should  like  very  Avell  that  freshmen  should  haA'^e  a  good  deal  of  what  may  be 
called  the  mechanism  of  mathematics,  and  in  that  I  AA'ould  include  alo’cbra  <^en- 
erally  ;  but  Avith  regard  to  the  demonstrative  mathematics  I  should  require  the 
most  moderate  amount,  because  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  taken  up  Avith  great 
advantage  till  a  later  period  of  time;  but  the  study  of  algebra  opens  the  mind, 
and  the  mechanical  part  could  be  learned  by  a  boy  very  Avell. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  receiving  at  the  Observatory  supernumerary  computers. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  the  sons  of  tradesmen  in  the  neighborhood  ;  boys 
whom  I  engage  at  a  Ioav  rate  of  payment,  and  Avhose  parents  are  very  glad  to 
send  them  to  the  Observatory  for  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  order  and  so  on. 
I  havu  instituted  an  examination  for  these  boys, — not  a  competitiA^e  examina¬ 
tion,  which  I  tried  once  or  twice,  and  of  which  I  am  effectually  sickened,  but  an 
examination  of  efficiency,  and  I  found  only  two  or  three  days  ago,  when  I  ex¬ 
amined  one  of  the  boys  of  the  age  of  fifteen,  that  he  mastered  algebra  very  well 
indeed  to  the  extent  of  which  I  have  spoken.. 

There  are  things  Avith  Avhich  boys  might  acquire  some  familiarity,  and  which 
do  not  involve  a  strain  on  the  mind,  but  which  would  be  valuable  to  them  in  after 
life.  I  remember  Avhen  I  Avas  a  school  boy  learning  several  things  Avhich  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  much  about  at  the  time,  but  from  Avhich  I  got  ideas  which 
have  been  extremely  useful  to  me  ever  since.  I  remember  when  I  was  under  a 
writing  master  in  our  school  that  he  would  make  me  go  through  a  course  of 
book-keeping  by  double  entry.  I  did  not  care  about  it,  but  still  I  got  enough 
instruction  to  remember  it  and  to  acquire  the  logic  of  it,  and  it  has  been  of  in¬ 
finite  value  to  me  since.  Now  I  never  cared  for  that  at  the  time  I  was  at 
school,  and  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  chemistry  and  electricity,  as  to  their 
being  extremely  useful  to  me.  I  learned  a  little  in  reference  to  electricity.  I 
cannot  say  how,  but  that  little  has  been  of  great  value  to  me.  I  mention  this 
to  shoAV  that  knowledge  acquired  at  that  age,  although  not  the  subject  of  intense 
or  well  ordered  study,  does  prove  advantageous  afterwards. 

In  public  schools  the  general  tone  should  undoubtedly  be  classical ;  but  with 
the  elements  of  mathematical  education,  I  think  there  might  be  added  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  less  seA-ere  kind  of  physical  sciences.  And  with 
advancing  years,,  as  during  the  years  spent  at  the  Universities,  I  think  it  veiy 
important  that  sound  demon  strati  A^e  mathematics,  Avith  a  strong  tendency  to 
applied  science,  should  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  education.  I  think  it  most 
desirable  that  the  college  course  should  not  be  a  mere  continuation  of  the  school 
course. 
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Michael  Faraday,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith  in  Newington 
Butts,  was  born  September  24,  1791.  At  the  age  of  13,  after  such 
rudimentary  instruction  as  the  father’s  limited  means  could  secure, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder  and  stationer,  when  in  look¬ 
ing  through  the  volumes  sent  to  be  bound,  the  boy’s  attention  was 
attracted,  among  other  subjects,  to  Electricity,  and  to  apply  his 
knowledge  he  converted  a  medicine  phial  to  the  purposes  of  a 
Leyden  jar,  and  thus  began  his  experiments  in  a  field  of  science 
in  w'hich  he  afterwards  won  his  brightest  laurels.  His  bias  to 
science  gave  him  an  aversion  to  trade,  when  being  presented  with 
a  ticket  by  Mr.  Dance  to  the  four  closing  lectures  of  Prof.  Davy 
(not  then  Sir  Humphrey),  in  his  course  for  1812,  in  the  Royal 
Institution.  These  lectures  decided  his  career.  Writing  out  his 
notes,  he  forwarded  them  with  a  letter  to  the  lecturer,  setting 
forth  his  desire  to  continue  his  studies  in  that  direction.  An  en¬ 
couraging  answer  was  returned,  which  was  followed  soon  after  by 
the  tender  of  the  position  of  assistant  in  his  laboratory.  In  the 
year  following  he  accompanied  the  professor  to  Paris,  Montpelleir, 
Genoa,  Rome,  and  Naples,  at  all  of  which  places  he  met  men  of 
science,  and  saw  new  experiments  made  in  the  best  laboratories  of 
Europe.  On  his  return,  in  1815,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  work  of  the  laboratory,  where  he  continued  as  a  subordinate  and 
assistant  till  1826,  when  he  became  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  in  the 
Chair  established  by  Mr.  Fuller.  In  1821  he  obtained  new  views 
of  electro-magnetism  and  electro-chemistry,  which  he  followed  out 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  on  the  results  of  these  researches  his  fame 
principally  rests.  In  1823  he  was  elected  corresponding  member  of 
the  Academie  des  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  in  1844  one  of  the  eight 
foreisrn  associates;  in  1846  he  received  the  Rumford  Medal  and  the 
Royal  Medal;  in  1832  Oxford  conferred  the  degree  of  Civil  Law 
(D.C.L.),  and  in  1830  he  was  made  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(F.R.S.).  In  1835  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne’s  govern¬ 
ment  a  pension  of  £300;  in  1836  he  was  appointed  Scientific 
Advisor  to  the  Trinity  House,  and  subsequently,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade ;  and-  from  1829  to  1842,  he  was  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  With  opportunities  to  become 
rich  by  the  commercial  value  of  this  scientific  work,  Faraday  deliber¬ 
ately  declined  them,  and  stuck  to  his  laboratory  and  study,  with  an 
29 
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average  income  of  £1,000  to  £2,000  a  year,  instead  of  an  aecnmn- 
lating  fortune  of  £150,000 — as  a  compensation  he  hints  to  Prof 
Tyndal,  “  Our  subjects  are  so  glorious,  that  to  work  at  them  rejoices 
and  encourages  the  feeblest ;  delights  and  enchants  the  strongest,’’ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MENTAL  EDUCATIO'N. 

If  the  term  education  may  be  understood  in  so  large  a  sense  as  to  include  all 
that  belongs  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  either  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  others,  or  by  increase  of  it  through  its  own  exertions^  then  I  may 
hope  to  be  jastified  for  bringing  forward  a  few  desultory  observations  respect¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  in  a  particular  direction,  which  otheTwise 
might  seem  out  of  place. 

Dejiciemn/  cf  Judgment  in  every  Directim, 

I  know  that  fa  physical  naatters  mwltitudes  are  ready  to  draw  conclusions  who 
have  little  or  no  power  of  judgment  in  the  cases;  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
departments  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  generally,  mankind  is  willing  to  leave 
the  faculties  which  relate  to  judgment  almost  entirely  uneducated,  and  their 
decisions  at  the  mercy  of  ignorance,  prepossessions,  the  passions,  or  even  ao 
<iident.  *  *  * 

There  are  multitudes  who  think  themselves  competent  to  decide,  after  the 
most  cursory  observation,  upon  the  cause  of  this  ©r  that  event  (and  they  may 
be  really  very  acute  and  correct  in  things*  familiar  to  them); — a  not  unusual 
phrase  with  them  is,  that  “  it  stands  to  reason,^'  that  the  effect  they  expect 
should  result  from  the  cause  they  assign  to  it,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult,  fa  nu¬ 
merous  cases  that  appear  plain,  to  show  this  reason,  or  to  deduce  the  true  and 
only  rational  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  In  matters  connected  with  natural 
philosophy,  we  have  wonderful  aid  in  the  progress  and  assurance  in  the  charac¬ 
ter,  of  our  final  judgment,  afforded  us  by  the  facts  which  supply  our  data,  and 
the  experience  which  multiplies  their  number  and  varies  their  testimony.  A 
fundamental  fact,  like  an  elementary  principle,  never  fails  us,  its  evidence  is 
always  true  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  have  to  ask  what  is  the 
fact? — often  fail  in  distinguishing  it, — often  fail  in  the  very  statement  of  it, — 
and  mostly  overpass  or  come  short  of  its  true  recognition. 

The  /aws  of  nature,  as  we  understand  them,  are  the  foundation  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  in  natural  things.  So  much  as  we  know  of  them  has  been  developed  by 
the  successive 'energies  of  the  highest  intellects,  exerted  through  many  ages. 
After  a  most  rigid  and  scrutinizing  examination  upon  principle  and  trial,  a  defi¬ 
nite  expression  has  been  given  to  them ;  they  have  become,  as  it  were,  our  belief 
or  trust.  From  day  to  day  we  still  examine  and  test  our  expressions  of  them. 
We  have  no  interest  in' their  retention  if  erroneous;  on  the  contrarv,  the  erreat- 
est  discovery  a  man, could  make  would  be  to  prove  that  one  of  these  accepted 
laws  was  erroneous,  and  his  greatest  honor  would  be  the  discovery.  Neither 
would  there  be  any  desire  to  retain  the  former  expression for  w'e  know  that 
the  new  or  the  amended  law  would  he  far  more  productive  in  results,  would 
greatly  increase  our  intellectual  acquisitions,  and  would  prove  an  abundant 
source  of  fresh  delight  to  the  mind. 

These  lav/s  are  numerous,  and  are  more  or  less  comprehensive.  They  are 
also  precise;  for  a  law  may  present  an  apparent  exception,  and  yet  not  be  less 
a  law  to  us,  when  the  exception  is  included  in  the  expression.  Thus,  that  ele¬ 
vation  of  temperature  expands  all  bodies  is  a  well  defined  law,  though  there  be 
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an  exception  in  water  for  a  limited  temperature  ;  because  we  are  careful,  whilst 
stating  the  law,  to  state  the  exception  and  its  limits.  Pre-eminent  among  these 
laws,  because  of  its  simplicity,  its  universality,  and  its  undeviating  truth,  stands 
that  enunciated  by  Newton  (commonly  called  the  law  of  gravitation),  that  mat¬ 
ter  attracts  matter  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Newton 
showed  that,  by  this  law,  the  general  condition  of  things  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  is  governed ;  and  the  globe  itself,  with  all  upon  it,  kept  together  as  a 
whole.  He  demonstrated  that  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun,  and  of 
the  satellites  about  the  planets,  were  subject  to  it.  During  and  since  his  time, 
certain  variations  in  the  movements  of  the  planets,  which  were  called  irregulari¬ 
ties,  and  might,  for  aught  that  was  then  known,  be  due  to  some  cause  other  than 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  were  found  to  be  its  necessary  consequences.  By 
the  close  and  scrutinizing  attention  of  minds  the  most  persevering  and  careful, 
it  was  ascertained  that  even  the  distant  stars  were  subject  to  this  law;  and, 
at  last,  to  place  as  it  were  the  seal  of  assurance  to  its  never-failing  truth,  it  be¬ 
came,  in  the  minds  of  Leverrier  and  Addams  (1845),  the  foreteller  and  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  an  orb  rolling  in  the  depths  of  space,  so  large  as  to  equal  nearly  sixty 
earths,  yet  so  far  away  as  to  be  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  What  truth, 
beyond  that  of  revelation,  ean  have  an  assurance  stronger  than  this  ! 

Yet  this  law  is  often  cast  aside  as  of  no  value  or  authority,  because  of  the  un¬ 
conscious  ignorance  amidst  which  we  dwell.  You  hear  at  the  present  day,  that 
some  persons  can  place  their  fingers  on  a  table,  and  then  elevating  their  hands, 
the  table  will  rise  up  and  follow  them;  that  the  piece  of  furniture,  thongli 
heavy,  will  ascend,  and  that  their  hands  bear  no  weight,  or  are  not  drawn  down 
to  the  wood ;  you  do  not  hear  of  this  as  a  conjuring  manoeuvre,  to  be  shown  for 
your  amusement,  but  are  expected  seriously  to  believe  it ;  and  are  told  that  it  is 
an  important  fact,  a  great  discovery  amongst  the  truths  of  nature.  Your  neigh¬ 
bor,  a  well-meaning,  conscientious  person,  believes  it ;  and  the  assertion  finds 
acceptance  in  every  rank  of  society,  and  amongst  classes  which  are  esteemed  to 
he  educated.  Now,  what  can  this  imply  but  that  society,  speaking  generally,  is 
not  only  ignorant  as  respects  education  of  the  judgment,  but  is  also  ignorant  of 
its  ignorance.  The  parties  who  are  thus  persuaded,  and  those  who  are  inclined 
to  think  and  to  hope  that  they  are  right,  throw  up  Newton’s  law  at  once,  and 
that  in  a  case  which  of  all  others  is  fitted  to  be  tested  by  it ;  or  if  the  law  be  er¬ 
roneous,  to  test  the  law. 

Why  should  not  one  who  can  thus  lift  a  table,  proceed  to  verify  and  simplify 
his  fact,  and  bring  it  into  relation  wdth  the  law  of  Newton Why  should  he 
not  take  the  top  of  his  table  (it  may  be  a  small  one),  and  placing  it  in  a  balance, 
or  on  a  lever,  proceed  to  ascertain  how  much  weight  he  can  raise  by  the  draught 
of  his  fingers  upwards  ;  and  of  this  weight,  so  ascertained,  how  much  is  unrep. 
resented  by  any  pull  upon  the  fingers  downward  ?  He  will  then  be  able  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  further  question,  whether  electricity,  or  any  new  force  of  matter,  is 
made  manifest  in  his  operations  ;  or  whether,  action  and  reaction  being  unequal, 
he  has  at  his  command  the  source  of  a  perpetual  motion.  Such  a  man,  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  nicely  constructed  carriage  on  a  railway,  ought  to  travel  by  the 
mere  draught  of  his  own  fingers.  A  far  less  prize  than  this  would  gain  him  the 
attention  of  the  whole  scientific  and  commercial  world ;  and  he  may  rest  assured, 
that  if  he  can  make  the  most  delicate  balance  incline  or  decline  by  attraction, 
though  it  be  only  with  the  force  of  an  ounce,  or  even  a  grain,  he  will  not  fail  to 
gain  universal  respect  and  most  honorable  reward. 
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When  we  think  of  the  laws  of  nature  (which  by  continued  observation  have 
become  known  to  us),  as  the  proper  tests  to  which  any  new  fact  or  our  theoret¬ 
ical  representation  of  it  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  subjected,  let  us  contemplate 
their  assured  and  large  character.  Let  us  go  out  into  the  field  and  look  at  the 
heavens  with  their  solar,  starry,  and  planetary  glories ;  the  sky  with  its  clouds ; 
the  waters  descending  from  above  or  wandering  at  our  feet ;  the  animals,  the 
trees,  the  plants ;  and  consider  the  permanency  of  their  actions  and  conditions 
under  the  government  of  these  laws.  The  most  delicate  flower,  the  tenderest 
insect,  continues  in  its  species  through  countless  years,  always  varying,  yet 
ever  the  same. 

I  do  not  object  to  table-moving,  for  itself;  for  being  once  stated  it  becomes  a 
fit,  though  a  very  unpromising  subject  for  experiment ;  but  I  am-opposed  to  the 
unwillingness  of  its  advocates  to  investigate ;  their  boldness  to  assert ;  the  cre¬ 
dulity  of  the  lookers-on  ;  their  desire  that  the  reserved  and  cautious  objector 
should  be  in  error ;  and  I  Avish,  by  calling  attention  to  these  things,  to  make  the 
general  want  of  mental  discipline  and  education  manifest. 

Education  of  the  Judgment  in  the  Study  of  Nature. 

I  am  persuaded  that  all  persons  may  find  in  natural  things  an  admirable 
school  for  self-instruction,  and  a  field  for  the  necessary  mental  exercise ;  that 
they  may  easily  apply  their  habits  of  thought,  thus  formed,  to  a  social  use ;  and 
that  they  ought  to  do  this,  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and  their  generation. 

Let  me  first  try  to  illustrate  the  former  part  of  the  case,  and  at  the  same  time 
state  Avhat  I  think  a  man  may  and  ought  to  do  for  himself. 

The  sef  education  to  which  he  should  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  improve 
his  judgment,  requires  no  blind  dependence  upon  the  dogmas  of  others,  but  is 
commended  to  him  by  the  suggestions  and  dictates  of  his  own  common  sense. 
The  first  part  of  it  is  founded  in  mental  discipline :  happily  it  requires  no  un¬ 
pleasant  avowals ;  appearances  are  preserved,  and  vanity  remains  unhurt ;  but 
it  is  necessary  that  a  man  examine  himsef  and  thd  not  carelessly.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  as  he  advances,  he  should  become  more  and  more  strict,  till  he  ultimately 
prove  a  sharper  critic  to  himself  than  any  one  else  can  be;  and  he  ought  to  in¬ 
tend  this,  for,  so  far  as  he  consciously  falls  short  of  it,  he  acknowledges  that  others 
may  have  reason  on  their  side  Avhen  they  criticise  him.  A  first  result  of  this 
habit  of  mind  will  be  an  intenial  conviction  of  ignorance  in  many  things  respecting 
which  his  neighbors  are  taught,  and,  that  his  opinions  and  conclusions  on  such 
matters  ought  to  be  advanced  with  reservation.  A  mind  so  disciplined  will  be 
open  to  correction  upon  good  grounds  in  all  things,  CA'cn  in  those  it  is  best  acquainted 
Avith ;  and  should  familiarize  itself  Avith  the  idea  of  such  being  the  case ;  for 
though  it  sees  no  reason  to  suppose  itself  in  error,  yet  the  possibility  exists. 
The  mind  is  not  enfeebled  by  this  internal  admission,  but  strengthened ;  for,  if  it 
cannot  distinguish  proportionately  betAA^een  the  probable  riglR  and  wrong  of  things 
knoAvn  imperfectly,  it  Avill  tend  cither  to  be  rash  or  to  hesitate ;  while  that 
Avhich  admits  the  due  amount  of  probability  is  likely  to  be  justified  in  the  end. 
It  is  right  that  Ave  should  stand  by  and  act  on  our  principles ;  but  not  right  to 
hold  them  in  obstinate  blindness,  or  retain  them  when  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
I  remember  the  time  Avhen  I  believed  a  spark  Avas  produced  betAveen  voltaic 
metals  as  they  approached  to  contact  ('and  the  reasons  Avhy  it  might  be  possible 
yet  remain) ;  but  others  doubted  the  fact  and  denied  the  proofs,  and  on  re  exam¬ 
ination  I  found  reason  to  admit  their  corrections  Avere  Avell  founded.  Years 
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ago  I  believed  that  electrolytes  could  conduct  electricity  by  a  conduction  proper ; 
that  has  also  been  denied  by  many  through  long  time  :  though  I  believed  myself 
right,  yet  circumstances  have  induced  me  to  pay  that  respect  to  criticism  as  to 
reinvestigate  the  subject,  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  nature  con¬ 
firms  my  original  conclusions. 

Among  those  points  of  self-education  which  take  up  the  form  of  mental 
d'sdpUne,  there  is  one  of  great  importance,  and,  moreover,  difficult  to  deal  with, 
because  it  involves  an  internal  conflict,  and  equally  touches  our  vanity  and  our 
ease.  It  consists  in  the  tendency  to  deceive  ourselves  regarding  all  we  wish  for, 
and  the  necessity  of  resistance  to  these  desires.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  been  constrained,  by  the  course  of  his  occupation  and  thoughts,  to  a 
habit  of  continual  self-correction,  to  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  error  in  relation 
to  judgment  arising  from  this  tendency.  The  force  of  the  temptation  which 
urges  us  to  seek  for  such  evidence  and  appearances  as  are  in  favor  of  our  desires, 
and  to  disregard  those  which  oppose  them,  is  wonderfully  great.  In  this  respect 
we  are  all,  more  or  less,  active  promoters  of  error.  In  place  of  practising 
wholesome  self-abnegation,  we  ever  make  the  wish  the  father  to  the  thought :  we 
receive  as  friendly  that  which  agrees  with,  we  resist  with  dislike  that  which 
opposes  us  ;  whereas  the  very  reverse  is  required  by  every  dictate  of  common 
sense.  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  case  where  the  proof  being  easy,  the 
rejection  of  it  under  the  temptation  is  the  more  striking.  In  old  times,  a  ring 
or  a  button  would  be  tied  by  a  boy  to  one  end  of  a  long  piece  of  thread,  which 
he  would  then  hold  at  the  other  end,  letting  the  button  hang  within  a  glass,  or 
over  a  piece  of  slate-pencil,  or  sealing-wax,  or  a  nail ;  he  would  wait  and  observe 
whether  the  button  swung,  and  whether  in  swinging  it  tapped  the  glass  as  many 
times  as  the  clock  struck  last,  or  moved  along  or  across  the  slate-pencil,  or  in  a 
circle  or  oval.  In  late  times,  parties  in  all  ranks  of  life  have  renewed  and  re¬ 
peated  the  boy’s  experiment.  They  have  sought  to  ascertain  a  very  simple  fact — 
namely,  whether  the  effect  was  as  reported ;  but  how  many  were  unable  to  do 
this  ?  They  were  siu-e  they  could  keep  their  hands  immovable, — were  sure  they 
could  do  so  whilst  watching  the  result, — were  sure  that  accordance  of  swing  with 
an  expected  direction  was  not  the  result  of  their  desires  or  involuntary  mo¬ 
tions.  Ilow  easily  all  these  points  could  be  put  to  the  proof  by  not  looking  at  the 
objects,  yet  how  difficult  for  the  experimenter  to  deny  himself  that  privilege.  I 
have  rarely  found  one  who  would  freely  permit  the  substance  experimented  with 
to  be  screened  from  his  sight,  and  then  its  position  changed. 

The  inclination  we  exhibit  in  respect  of  any  report  or  opinion  that  harmonizes 
with  our  preconceived  notions,  can  only  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  incre¬ 
dulity  we  entertain  towards  everything  that  opposes  them ;  and  these  opposite 
and  apparently  incompatible,  or  at  least  inconsistent,  conditions  are  accepted 
simultaneously  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  At  one  moment  a  departure 
from  the  laws  of  nature  is  admitted  without  the  pretence  of  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  proof ;  and  at  the  next,  the  whole  force  of  these  laws,  acting  undevi- 
atingly  through  all  time,  is  denied,  because  the  testimony  they  give  is  disliked. 

It  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that  no  man  can  examine  himself  in  the  most  com¬ 
mon  things,  having  any  reference  to  him  personally,  or  to  any  person,  thought, 
or  matter  related  to  him,  without  l)eing  soon  made  aware  of  the  temptation  and 
the  difficulty  of  opposing  it.  I  could  give  you  many  illustrations  personal  to 
myself,  about  atmospheric  magnetism,  lines  of  force,  attraction,  repulsion,  unity 
of  power,  nature  of  matter,  &c. ;  or  in  things  more  general  to  our  common 
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nature,  about  likes  and  dislikes,  wishes,  hopes,  and  fears ;  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
suitable  and  also  unnecessary,  for  each  must  be  conscious  of  a  large  field  sadly 
uncultivated  in  this  respect.  I  will  simply  express  my  strong  belief,  that  that 
point  of  self-education  which  consists  in  teaching  the  mind  to  resist  its  desires 
and  inclinations,  until  they  are  proved  to  be  right,  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
not  only  in  things  of  natural  philosophy,  but  in  every  department  of  daily  life. 

One  exercise  of  the  mind  which  largely  influences  the  power  and  character  of 
the  judgment,  is  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  precise  ideas.  If,  after  consider¬ 
ing  a  subject  in  our  ordinary  manner,  we  return  upon  it  with  the  special  purpose 
of  noticing  the  condition  of  our  thoughts,  we  shall  be  astonished  to  find  how 
little  precise  they  remain.  On  recalling  the  phenomena  relating  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  circumstances  modifying  them,  the  kind  and  amount  of  action  pre¬ 
sented,  the  real  or  probable  result,  we  shall  find  that  the  first  impressions  are 
scarcely  fit  for  the  foundation  of  a  judgment,  and  that  the  second  thoughts  will 
be  best.  For  the  acquirement  of  a  good  condition  of  mind  in  this  respect,  the 
thoughts  should  be  trained  to  a  habit  of  clear  and  precise  formation,  so  that 
vivid  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  matter  in  hand,  its  circumstances  and  con¬ 
sequences,  may -remain. 

I  am  persuaded  that  natural  things  offer  an  admirable  school  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion,  a  most  varied  field  for  the  necessary  mental  practice,  and  that  those  who 
exercise  themselves  therein  may  easily  apply  the  habits  of  thought  thus  formed 
to  a  social  use.  As  a  first  step  in  such  practice,  clear  ideas  should  be  obtained 
of  what  is  possible  and  what  is  impossible.  Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  create 
force.  We  may  employ  it;  we  may  evoke  it  in  one  form  by  its  consumption  in 
another ;  we  may  hide  it  for  a  period ;  but  we  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
it.  We  may  cast  it  away;  but  where  we  dismiss  it,  there  it  will  do  its  work. 
If,  therefore,  Ave  desire  to  consider  a  proposition  respecting  the  employment  or 
evolution  of  power,  let  us  carry  our  judgment,  educated  on  this  point,  with  us. 
If  the  proposal  include  the  double  use  of  a  force  with  only  one  excitement,  it 
implies  a  creation  of  poAver,  and  that  cannot  he.  If  Ave  could  by  the  fingers  draw 
a  heuAy  piece  of  Avood  or  stone  upAvard  without  effort,  and  then,  letting  it  sink, 
could  produce  by  its  gravity  an  effort  equal  to  its  Aveight,  that  would  be  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  power,  and  cannot  be. 

So  again  Ave  cannot  annihilate  matter,  nor  can  we  create  it.  But  if  Ave  are  sat¬ 
isfied  to  rest  upon  that  dogma,  Avhat  are  we  to  think  of  table-lifting  ?  If  Ave 
could  make  the  table  to  cease  from  acting  by  the  gravity  upon  the  earth  beneath 
it,  or  by  reaction  vipon  the  hand  supposed  to  draw  it  upwards,  we  should  annihi¬ 
late  it,  in  respect  of  that  very  property  Avhich  characterizes  it  as  matter. 

Considerations  of  this  nature  are  very  important  aids  to  the  judgment ;  and 
when  a  statement  is  made  claiming  our  assent,  we  should  endeavor  to  reduce 
it  to  some  consequence  Avhich  can  be  immediately  compared  with,  and  tried  by, 
these  or  like  compact  and  ncAxr  failing  truths.  If  incompatibility  appears,  then 
Ave  have  reason  to  suspend  our  conclusion,  hoAvever  attractive  to  the  imagination 
the  proposition  may  be,  and  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  until  accordance  is  ob¬ 
tained  ;  it  must  be  a  most  uneducated  and  presumptuous  mind  that  can  at  once 
consent  to  cast  off  the  tried  truth  and  accept  in  its  place  the  mere  loud  assertion. 
We  should  endeavor  to  separate  the  points  before  us,  and  concentrate  each,  so  as 
to  evolve  a  clear  type  idea  of  the  ruling  fact  and  its  consequences ;  looking  at  the 
matter  on  every  side,  Avith  the  great  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  constituent 
reality,  and  recognizing  it  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 
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In  like  manner  we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  clear  and  definite  language, 
especially  in  physical  matters,  giving  to  a  word  its  true  and  full,  but  measured 
meaning,  that  we  may  be  able  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  tlie  minds  of  oth¬ 
ers.  Two  persons  cannot  mutually  impart  their  knowledge,  or  compare  and 
rectify  their  conclusions,  unless  both  attend  to  the  true  intent  and  force  of  lan¬ 
guage.  If  by  such  words  as  attraction,  electricity,  polarity,  or  atom,  they  imply 
dhferent  things,  they  may  discuss  facts,  deny  results,  and  doubt  consequences 
for  an  indefinite  time  without  any  advantageous  progress.  I  hold  it  as  a  great 
point  in  self-education  that  the  student  should  be  continually  engaged  in  forming 
exact  ideas,  and  in  expressing  them  clearly  by  language.  Such  practice  insensi¬ 
bly  opposes  any  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mistake,  and  increases  the  sense 
and  love  of  truth  in  every  part  of  life. 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  if  what  I‘  have  said  were  understood  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  education  for  the  improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  judgment  is  to 
be  altogether  repressive  of  the  imagination,  or  confine  the  exercise  of  the  mind 
to  processes  of  a  mathematical  or  mechanical  character.  I  believe  that,  in  the 
pursuit  of  physical  science,  the  imagination  should  be  taught  to  present  the  sub¬ 
ject  investigated  in  all  possible,  and  even  in  impossible  views ;  to  search  for 
analogies  of  likeness  and  (if  I  may  say  so)  of  opposition — inverse  or  contracted 
analogies ;  to  present  the  fundamental  idea  in  every  form,  proportion,  and  condi¬ 
tion  ;  to  clothe  it  with  suppositions  and  probabilities,  that  all  cases  may  pass 
in  rev'iew,  and  be  touched,  if  needful,  by  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  experiment.  But 
all  this  must  be  under  government,  and  the  result  must  not  be  given  to  society 
until  the  judgment,  educated  by  the  process  itself,  has  been  exercised  upon  it. 

When  the  different  data  required  are  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  each,  the  mind  should  be  instructed  to  balance  them 
one  against  another,  and  not  suffered  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  This 
reserve  is  most  essential  j  and  it  is  especially  needful  that  the  reasons  which  are 
adverse  to  our  expectations  or  our  desires  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

As  a  result  of  this  wholesome  mental  condition,  w'e  should  be  able  to  form  a 
“proportionate  judgment.  The  mind  naturally  desires  to  settle  upon  one  thing  or 
another ;  to  rest  upon  an  affirmative  or  a  negative ;  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
absolutism  which  is  irrational  and  improper.  In  drawing  a  conclusion  it  is  very 
difficult,  but  not  the  less  necessary,  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the  evidence ;  ex¬ 
cept  where  certainty  exists  (a  case  of  rare  occurrence),  we  should  consider  our 
decisions  probable  only.  The  probability  may  appear  very  great,  so  that  in 
affairs  of  the  world  we  often  accept  such  as  certainty,  and  trust  our  welfare  or 
our  lives  upon  it.  Still,  only  an  uneducated  mind  Avill  confound  probability 
with  certainty,  especially  when  it  encounters  a  contrary  conclusion  drawn  by 
another  from  like  data.  Occasionally  and  frequently  the  exercise  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  ought  to  end  in  absolute  reservation.  It  may  be  very  distasteful,  and,  great 
fatigue,  to  suspend  a  conclusion,  but  as  we  are  not  infallible,  so  we  ought  to  be 
cautious ;  we  shall  eventually  find  our  advantage,  for  the  man  who  rests  in  his 
position  is  not  so  far  from  right  as  he  who,  proceeding  in  a  wrong  direction,  is 
ever  increasing  his  distance. 

The  education  which  I  advocate  will  require  patience  and  labor  of  thought  in 
every  exercise  tending  to  improve  the  judgment.  It  matters  not  on  w'hat  subject 
a  person’s  mind  is  occupied,  he  should  engage  in  it  with  the  conviction  that  it 
will  require  mental  labor.  A  powerful  mind  will  be  able  to  draw  a  conclusion 
more  readily  and  more  correctly  than  one  of  moderate  character,  but  both  will 
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surpass  themselves  if  they  make  an  earnest,  careful  investigation,  instead  of  a 
careless  or  prejudiced  one ;  and  education  for  this  purpose  is  the  more  necessary 
for  the  latter,  because  the  man  of  less  ability  may,  through  it,  raise  his  rank  and 
amend  his  position. 

This  education  has  for  its  first  and  its  last  step  humility.  It  can  commence 
only  because  of  a  conviction  of  deficiency ;  and  if  we  are  not  disheartened  under 
the  growing  revelations  which  it  will  make,  that  conviction  will  become  stronger 
unto  the  end.  But  the  humility  will  be  founded,  not  on  comparison  of  ourselves 
with  the  imperfect  standards  around  us,  but  on  the  increase  of  that  internal 
knowledge  which  alone  can  make  us  aware  of  our  internal  wants.  The  first 
step  in  con-ection  is  to  learn  our  deficiencies,  and  having  learned  them,  the  next 
step  is  almost  complete :  for  no  man  who  has  discovered  that  his  judgment  is 
hasty,  or  illogical,  or  imperfect,  would  go  on  with  the  same  degree  of  haste,  or 
irrationality,  or  presumption,  as  before.  *  * 

I  know  that  I  tail  frequently  in  that  very  exercise  of  judgment  to  which  I  call 
others,  and  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  much  more  frequently  I  stand 
manifest  to  those  around  me,  as  one  who  eiTS,  without  being  corrected  by  know¬ 
ing  it. 


In  his  evidence  before  the  Public  Schools  Commission,  Prof.  Far¬ 
aday  expressed  very  decided  opinions  on  several  of  the  mooted 
questions  of  the  school  curriculum. 

NEGLECT  OP  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  AND  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

That  the  natural  knowledge  which  has  been  given  to  the  world  during  the 
last  fifty  years  should  remain  untouched,  is  to  me  a  matter  so  strange  that  I  find 
It  difficult  to  understand  it.  This  knowledge  is  required  by  men  of  ordinary 
intelligence  m  our  lighthouse  arrangements,  and  yet  we  do  not  find  it  here  al¬ 
though  when  we  go  over  to  France  we  find  it  in  the  class  of  men  doing  the  same 
duty  there— men  who  can  give  a  reason,  supply  a  correction,  and  act  for  them- 
selves,  if  they  see  action  is  wanted.  In  just  such  service  here  we  are  obliged 
to  displace  man  after  man  because  they  could  not  attend  to  the  electric  Imht 
intelligently.^  The  French  workman  was  not  superior  in  natural  intelligen^ce 
but  the  English  keeper  had  not  been  in  the  way  of  having  that  instniction.  My 
experience  and  observations  among  witnesses  in  courts  of  law,  and  amon’o-  men 
of  even  good  school  education,  have  satisfied  me  of  the  too  general  want  of  judg¬ 
ment  as  well  as  of  actual  ignorance  of  natural  things— little  or  no  power  to 
give  a  reason  why  for  what  they  say  or  do.  ^ 

I  he  sciences,  of  which  I  notice  a  great  and  general  ignorance  even  among  our 
best  public  school  educated  men — that  of  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water — touch  us 
every  day,  every  hour,  every  where — they  make  up  life.  And  it 
IS  diffieult  to  make  such  adult  minds  comprehend  simple  explanations,  which  if 
adressed  to  young  people  in  school  or  in  the  shop,  will  be  both  intelligible,  inter¬ 
esting,  and  profitable.  I  never  yet  found  a  boy  so  young  as  not  to  be  able  to 
understand  by  simple^  explanation  and  to  enjoy  the  point  of  an  experiment.  I 
find  the  grown  up  minds  coming  back  to  me  with  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again.  They  are  not  prepared  to  receive  these  notions.  They  need  the 
A  B  c  of  the  subjects. 

I  could  teach  a  little^  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  of  ordinary  intelligence,  all 
those  things  in  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  optics,  which  are  usually 
taught  at  a  much  later  period.  These  subjects,  and  chemistiy  and  botany, 
should  receive  attention  in  apposite  ways  and  times  at  school. 

T  ^  niatters  of  natural  science,  and  all  the  uses  and  applications  of  the  same 
1  should  turn  to  a  man  untaught  in  other  respects,  but  acquainted  with  these  sul> 
jects,  rather  than  to  a  classical  scholar,  to  find  that  mode  or  habit  of  mind  to 
enable  him  to  judge  aptly  in  this  department. 
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MATHEMATICS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

Sir  j.  F.  W.  Herschel,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1838,  as  the  best  representative  of  the  science  of  her  kingdom  at 
the  time  of  her  inauguration,  thus  speaks  of  Mathematies  in  the 
school  curriculum : 

Regarding  as  a  “public  school’'  any  considerable  permanent  educational 
establishment  in  which  a  large  number  of  youths  go  through  a  fixed  and  uniform 
course  of  school  instruction,  from  the  earliest  age  at  which  boys  are  usually  sent 
to  schools  to  that  in  which  they  either  enter  the  universities  or  pass  in  some  other 
mode  into  manly  life,  and  in  which  it  is  understood  that  the  education  is  what 
is  called  a  liberal  one,  with  no  special  professional  bias  or  other  avowed  object 
than  to  form  a  youth  for  general  life  and  civilized  society,  I  should  consider  any 
system  radically  faulty  which  should  confine  itself  to  the  study  of  the  classical 
languages,  and  to  so  much  of  Greek  and  Roman  flistory  as  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  classical  authors,  as  its  main  and  primary  feature,  and  should  admit, 
and  that  reluctantly,  a  mere  minimum  of  extra  classical  teaching.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  must  necessaidly,  I  conceive,  suffer  to  languish  and  become  stunted  and 
dwarfed  for  want  of  timely  exercise,  the  reasoning  faculty,  in  those  years,  be¬ 
tween  fourteen  and  twenty,  when  the  mind  has  become  capable  of  consecutive 
thought  and  of  following  out  a  train  of  logical  argument  to  a  legitimate  con¬ 
clusion.  In  those  years  it  is  quite  as  important  that  youths  should  have  placed 
in  their  hands  and  be  obliged  to  study  books  which  may  best  initiate  them  in 
this  domain  of  human  thought  as  in  that  of  classical  literature.  To  be  able  to 
express  ourselves  fluently  in  Latin  or  Greek  prose  or  verse,  to  have  attained  an 
extensive  familiarity  with  ancient  literature,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
niceties  of  its  grammar,  prosody,  and  idiom — all,  in  short,  which  is  included  in 
the  idea  of  classical  scholarship, — is  no  doubt  very  desirable,  and  I  should  be 
one  of  the  last  to  depreciate  it.  But  it  is  bought  too  clear  if  attained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  any  reasonable  prospect  of  improving  the  general  intellectual  char¬ 
acter  by  acquiring  habits  of  concentrated  thought,  by  familiarizing  the  mind 
with  the  contemplation  of  abstract  truth,  and  by  accustoming  it  to  the  attitude 
of  investigation,  induction,  and  generalization,  while  it  is  yet  plastic  and  im¬ 
pressible. 

It  is  these,  and  not  mere  utilitarian  considerations  as  to  the  more  favorable 
start  which  previous  mathematical  reading  may  afford  a  young  man  on  entering 
a  university,  or  the  advantage  in  life  which  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
acquired  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects  may  carry  with  it — or  even  as  to  the 
general  expectation  which  society  has  begun  to  entertain  that  a  young  man  call¬ 
ing  himself  educated  shall  not  be  wholly  ignorant  of  at  least  the  elements  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  (though  these  considerations  are  not  without 
their  weight),  which  incline  me  to  advocate  the  accordance  of  a  very  decided 
place  in  public  instruction  in  the  upper  forms  to  an  elementary  course  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  carried  in  geometry  as  far  as  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  most 
ordinary  propositions  in  conic  sections,  and  the  doctrine  of  curves ;  in  symbolic 
analysis  as  far  as  the  general  nature  of  equations  and  the  development  of  func¬ 
tions  in  infinite  series,  and  including,  in  the  region  of  applied  mathematics,  at 
least  the  primary  elements  of  statics  and  dynamics.  Such  a  course  might,  I 
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think,  commence  with  the  average  of  boys  about  their  14th  year,  before  which, 
however,  I  should  expect  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compound, 
and  decimal  fractions  to  have  been  insisted  on. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  common  idea  that  classical  and  mathematical  proficiency 
are  incompatible  and  simply  fundamentally  different  constitutions  of  mind.  This, 
however,  (except  as  regards  the  higher  degrees  of  proficiency  which  go  to  ren¬ 
der  a  man  distinguished,  either  as  a  scholar  or  a  mathematician,  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  might  then  be  extended  to  every  other  form  of  excellence)  I  disbelieve; 
if  anything  further  be  intended  by  such  an  assertion  than  that  tastes  differ,  and 
that  most  men  prefer  to  give  their  attention  to  subjects  which  fill  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  interest  the  feelings  rather  than  to  those  which  appeal  to  the  unim¬ 
passioned  reason,  and  call  for  a  prolonged  and  steady  exercise  of  the  thinking 
powers.  As  to  the  common  remark  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  young  men 
entering  the  universities  with  a  high  degree  of  classical  training  evince  a  repug¬ 
nance  to  the  mathematical  studies  there  followed,  and  not  unfrcquently  rather 
ostentatiously  declare,  and  proceed  to  illustrate  in  practice,  their  inaptitude  for 
such  studies,  it  proves  nothing  but  that  the  one-sidedness  of  their  previous 
education  has  produced  its  natural  effect ;  and  the  consequence  I  believe  to  be 
that  a  great  mass  of  good  mental  power,  which  might  have  become  available  to 
human  progress  if  duly  fostered  and  developed,  has  thus  hitherto  been  lost  to 
the  community.  All  that  I  intend,  however,  in  thus  protesting  against  this 
prevalent  notion,  is  to  deprecate  its  being  drawn  into  an  argument  for  not  insist¬ 
ing  on  attendance  on  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  case  of  boys  who  really  do 
make  little  progress,  and  throwing  back  into  an  unmitigated  classical  routine. 
In  every  school  there  are  boys  of  all  degrees  of  capacity  and  industry,  and 
therefore  of  progress.  But  the  absence  of  these  qualities  is  never  admitted  as  a 
reason  for  their  being  excused  attendance  at  school  hours,  whatever  be  the  lessons 
in  hand,  though  it  may,  and  must,  retard  their  advance  to  higher  classes. 
Besides  mathematical  and  physical  subjects  there  are  to  be  considered  the  modern 
languages,  history,  geography,  music,  drawing,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters 
of  a  similar  nature. 

Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Vice  President 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  was  also  at  different 
times,  tutor,  professor  of  mineralogy,  moral  philosophy,  &c.,  in  a 
treatise  on  Liberal  Education,  published  first  in  1835,  and  with  addi¬ 
tions  in  1850,  and  commended  to  the  Public  School  Commission  in 
1862,  has  the  following  remarks: 

Any  one  who  has  thought  at  all  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  in  England,  must  be  aware  that  the  great  classical  schools 
exercise  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  such  educations.  The  flower  of  our  Eng 
lish  youth  spend  at  these  schools  the  years  during  which  the  greater  part  is 
acquired  of  all  that  youths  do  acquire  in  the  way  of  learning.  It  is  there  that 
their  mental  habits  in  a  great  measure  receive  the  form  which  they  retain  in 
after  life.  The  tastes  there  generated,  the  estimates  of  different  kinds  of  knowl¬ 
edge  there  communicated  by  the  contagion  of  society,  are  not  easily  afterwards 
changed.  Even  if  at  the  university  they  are  introduced  to  new  subjects  of 
thought,  new  methods  of  study,  new  associates,  new  motives,  still  the  influence 
of  the  school  continues  to  be  extremely  powerful,  and  though  it  may  be  modified. 
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is  never  obliterated  by  subsequent  agencies.  But  the  views  which  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  preceding  pages  show  us  this  influence  operating  still  more  power¬ 
fully  in  another  way.  If  the  scholars  who  come  from  the  great  schools  to  the 
university  are  not  in  a  great  degree  afterwards  moulded  by  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  ;  if  they  are  not  engaged  upon  new  subjects  and  modes  of  study ;  if  they 
obtain  university  honors,  and  college  emoluments,  merely  by  continuing  the 
pursuit  of  their  school-boy  labors  ;  if,  having  done  this,  they  become  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  governing  body  of  the  university  as  to  be  able  to  control  and  direct 
its  measures  ;  if  they  exercise  this  power  so  as  to  perfect  the  next  generation  of 
school  boys  from  being  constrained  to  any  studies  except  those  of  the  schools ; 
then  the  university  is  no  longer  a  place  of  higher  education,  supplying  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  the  schools,  balancing  their  partial  system,  liberalizing  their  neces^ 
sarily  narrow  plan,  converting  the  education  of  the  grammar  school  into  a 
university  education  ;  the  university  then  is  merely  an  appendage  to  the  great 
schools,  rewarding  their  best  scholars,  but  teaching  them  nothing ;  giving  prizes, 
but  giving  these  to  proficiency  acquired  at  school,  exercising  little  influence  to 
modify  or  correct,  but  much  to  confirm  the  impressions  made  by  the  mere  classi¬ 
cal  education  of  boyhood. 

After  what  I  have  already  said,  my  readers  will  not  be  surprised  at  my  again 
saying  that  the  mathematics  ought  to  be  taught  at  school,  so  far  as  to  be  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  mathematics  which  are  to  be  studied  at  the  university ;  nor  at 
my  adding  that  the  present  mathematical  teaching  at  several  of  our  great 
schools  fails  of  satisfying  this  condition  with  regard  to  a  great  number  of  their 
scholars,  many  of  them  very  well  instructed  in  the  classics.  Nor  shall  I  here 
attempt  further  to  illustrate  these  propositions.  That  mathematics  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  portion  of  a  liberal  education,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  first  part. 
But  mathematics  cannot  be  studied  to  any  purpose  at  the  university,  except  an 
effectual  beginning  is  made  at  school.  This  is  true,  even  of  speculative  portions 
of  mathematics,  such  as  geometry,  in  which  the  main  point  is  to  be  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  to  state  the  proofs  of  the  propositions  which  belong  to  the  science. 
It  is  still  more  true  of  practical  sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  practi¬ 
cal  trigonometry,  in  which  the  learner  has  to  apply  rules  and  to  perform  opera¬ 
tions  which  it  requires  considerable  time  and  application  to  learn  to  apply  and 
to  perform  correctly,  and  still  more,  to  perform  both  correctly  and  rapidly.  If 
this  is  not  learnt  during  the  period  of  boyhood,  at  least  with  regard  to  arithme¬ 
tic,  it  is  never  learnt ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  all  real  progress  in  mathematics 
is  impossible.  Yet  how  imperfectly  arithmetic  is  generally  learnt  at  our  great 
schools,  is  remarkable  to  the  extent  of  being  curious,  besides  being,  as  I  con¬ 
ceive  it  is,  a  great  misfortune  to  the  boys.  The  sons  of  great  merchants,  bankers, 
and  fund-holders,  when  they  leave  school,  are  very  generally  incapable  of  calcu¬ 
lating  the  discount  upon  a  bill,  and  often  not  able  to  add  up  the  sums  of  an 
account.  And  few  indeed  of  the  sons  of  our  great  landowners  can  calculate  the 
area  of  a  field  of  irregular,  or  even  of  regular  form,  and  given  dimensions. 
This  appears  to  be  a  lamentable  state  of  things  on  every  account ;  in  its  first 
and  lowest  bearings,  because  such  ignorance  is  a  great  impediment  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  business  of  life ;  in  the  next  place,  because  arithmetic  is  in  itself  a  good  dis¬ 
cipline  of  attention  and  application  of  mind,  and  when  pursued  into  its  applica¬ 
tions,  an  admirable  exercise  of  clearness  of  head  and  ingenuity  j  in  the  next 
place,  because,  as  the  boys  of  the  middle  classes  at  commercial  schools  are  com¬ 
monly  taught  arithmetic  (and  generally  mensuration  also)  effectively  asd  well. 
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the  boys  from  the  great  schools  hare,  in  this  respect,  an  education  inferior  to 
that  which  prevails  in  a  lower  stage  of  society ;  and  in  the  next  place,  again, 
because  the  want  of  arithmetic  makes  it  impossible  that  such  young  men  should 
receive  a  good  education  at  the  university.  On  all  these  accounts,  it  appears  to 
me  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  that  arithmetic,  at  least,  should  hold  a  fixed 
and  prominent  place  in  the  system  of  our  great  schools. 

Arithmetic,  and  when  that  has  been  mastered,  geometry,  mensuration,  algebra, 
and  trigonometry  in  succession,  should  form  a  part  of  the  daily  business  of  every 
school  which  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  university.  I  am  aware 
that  it  has  been  said  that  any  substantial  attention  to  such  subjects  interferes 
with  the  classical  teaching ;  because  the  classes  of  boys  framed  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  will  differ  from  the  classes  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  mathematics.  Of  course  this  is  a  difficulty  ;  but  one  which  should 
be  overcome.  It  has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure  been  overcome  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  and  in  our  colleges.  It  is  a  difficulty  which,  if  we  yield  to  it,  and  allow  it 
to  deter  us  from  the  attempt  to  improve  our  education,  will  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  have  a  liberal  education;  because  it  will  exclude  all  but  one  element. 
At  this  rate,  we  shall  teach  our  boys  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  teach  them  any¬ 
thing  else,  for  fear  it  should  interfere  with  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  this,  during  the 
first  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  life,  when  they  might  learn  the  elements  of  all 
human  knowledge  and  acquire  habits  which  would  lead  them  into  any  part  of 
literature  or  science,  according  to  their  intellectual  tendencies. 

Arithmetic  has  usually  been  a  portion  of  education  on  somewhat  different 
grounds,  namely,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  being  an  example  of  reasoning, 
as  on  account  of  its  practical  use  in  the  business  of  life.  To  know  and  to  be  able 
familiarly  to  apply  the  rules  of  arithmetic  is  requisite  on  innumerable  occasions 
of  private  and  public  business ;  and  since  this  ability  can  never  be  so  easily  and 
completely  acquired  as  in  early  youth,  it  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  business  of  a 
boy  at  school.  For  the  like  reasons  mensuration  ought  to  be  learnt  at  an  early 
period ;  that  is,  the  rules  for  determining  the  magnitude  in  numbers  of  lines, 
spaces,  and  solids,  under  given  conditions  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  differs 
from  geometry  as  the  practical  from  the  speculative,  and  wdiich,  like  other  practi¬ 
cal  habits,  may  be  most  easily  learnt  in  boyhood,  leaving  the  theoretical  aspect 
of  the  subject  for  the  business  of  the  higher  education  which  comes  at  a  later 
period.  There  is  another  reason  for  making  arithmetic  a  part  of  the  school 
learning  of  all  who  are  to  have  a  liberal  education,  namely,  that  without  a  very 
complete  familiarity  with  actual  arithmetical  processes,  none  of  the  branches  of 
algebra  can  be  at  all  understood.  Algebra  was,  at  first,  a  generalization  and 
abstraction  of  arithmetic ;  and  wdiatever  other  shape  it  may  take  by  successive 
steps  in  the  minds  of  mathematicians,  it  will  never  be  really  understood  by  those 
students  who  do  not  go  through  this  step.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  there 
is,  in  a  general  education,  little  or  nothing  gained  by  going  beyond  this.  The 
successive  generalizations  of  one  or  another  new  calculus  may  form  subjects  of 
progressive  study  for  those  whose  education  is  completed,  but  cannot  enter  into 
a  general  education  without  destroying  the  proportion  of  its  parts. 

It  is  not  quite  so  necessary  that  geometry  should  be  well  studied  at  school  as 
it  is  that  arithmetic  should  be  well  taught  there ;  because  in  geometry  the  learner 
has  only  to  understand  and  to  remember,  whereas  in  arithmetic  he  has  to  work 
in  virtue  of  acquired  habit.  A  student  at  the  university,  if  he  had  very  good 
mental  talents,  might  perhaps  go  foiwvard  and  acquire  a  good  knowledge  of 
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mathematics,  even  if  he  had  his  geometry  to  begin  after  his  arrival.  Still  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  he  would  do  so.  The  habits  of  mental  attention  and  eohe- 
rence  of  thought  should  be  cultivated  before  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  they  will 
hardly  be  cultivated  to  much  purpose.  It  appears  to  be,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  quite  necessary  that  youths  who  are  to  come  to  the  university  should 
become  masters  of  some  considerable  portion  of  Euclid  before  they  come.  In¬ 
deed  this  appears  to  be  the  more  necessary  now,  because,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
boys  in  general  are  more  slow  in  understanding  any  portion  of  mathematics 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  I  am  mistaken,  but  so  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me ;  and  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  at  all  improbable  that  a  long  con- 
inuance  of  mere  classical  learning,  of  the  kind  which  I  have  already  attempted 
to  characterize,  should  have  led  to  that  which  not  I  alone  think  likely  to  result 
from  such  an  education  ;  namely,  an  incapacity  for  all  continuous  thought  and 
all  intellectual  labor.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  incredible  that  a  long  course  of 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  taste  and  imagination,  without  any  corresponding 
exercise  of  the  reason,  may  have  emasculated  the  intellects  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  prove  feeble  in  eomparison  with  their  fathers,  when  they  are 
called  to  any  task  requiring  eontinuous  and  systematic  thought. 

In  the  treatise  (Part  Land  IL),from  which  the  foregoing  extracts 
are  taken,  Dr.  Whewell  maintains  the  supremacy  of  mathematical 
study  in  the  cultivation  of  the  reasoning  faculty  over  the  classics  or 
natural  science,  and  as  a  useful  gymnastic  of  the  mind,  far  superior 
to  lomc  itself.  In  this  field  he  encountered  an  antagonist  at  least 
worthy  of  his  steel. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

In  an  elaborate  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January, 
1836,  Sir  William  Hamilton  examines  the  claims  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  and  summons  a  cloud  of  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  his 
own  views  in  contradiction  of  those  claims. 

How  opposite  are  the  habitudes  of  mind  which  the  study  of  the  Mathemat¬ 
ical  and  the  study  of  the  Philosophical  sciences*  require  and  cultivate,  has  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  observers  from  the  most  ancient  times.  The  prineiple 
of  this  contrast  lies  in  their  different  objects,  in  their  different  ends,  and  in  the 
different  modes  of  considering  their  objects  ; — differences  in  the  sciences  them¬ 
selves,  which  calling  forth,  in  their  cultivators,  different  faculties,  or  the  same 
faculty  in  different  ways  a^d  degrees,  determine  developments  of  thought  so  dis¬ 
similar,  that  in  the  same  individual  a  capacity  for  the  one  class  of  sciences  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  considered  as  detracting  from  his  qualification  for  the 
other. 


*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  upon  the  va^ue  universality  which  is  given  to  the  terms 
philosophy  and  philosophical  in  common  English  ;  an  indefinitiide  limited  specially  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  Mathematics  and  Physics  may  here  be  called  philosophical  sciences ;  whereas,  on  the 
Continent,  they  are  excluded  from  philosophy,  philosophical  being  there  applied  mi^yatically 
to  those  sciences  which  are  immediately  or  mediately  mental.  Hegel,  in  one  m  ms  works, 
mentions  that  in  looking  over  what  in  England  are  published  under  the  title  of  rhilosophi- 
cal  Transactions,”  he  had  been  unable  to  find  any  philosophy  at  all.  This  abusive  employment 
of  the  words  is  favored,  I  believe,  principally,  at  Cambridge;  for  if  Mathematics  and  Physics 
are  not  philosophical,  then  that  university  must  confess  that  it  now  encourages  no  philosophy 
whatever.  The  history  of  this  insular  peculiarity  might  easily  be  traced. 
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As  to  their  objects. — In  the  first  place : — The  Mathematical  sciences  are  limited 
to  the  relations  of  quantity  alone,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  to  the  one  relation 
of  quantities — equality  and  inequality ;  the  Philosophical  sciences,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  astricted  to  none  of  the  categories,  are  coextensive  with  existence  and 
its  modes,  and  circumscribed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect  itself. 
In  the  second  place : — Mathematics  take  no  account  of  things,  but  are  conversant 
solely  about  certain  images  ;  and  their  whole  science  is  contained  in  the  separa¬ 
tion,  conjunction,  and  comparison  of  these.  Philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
mainly  occupied  with  realities ;  it  is  the  science  of  a  real  existence,  not  merely 
of  an  imagined  existence. 

As  to  their  ends,  and  their  procedure  to  these  ends. — Truth  or  knowledge 
is,  indeed,  the  scope  of  both ;  but  the  kind  of  knowledge  proposed  by  the  one  is 
very  different  from  those  proposed  by  the  other. — In  Mathematics,  the  whole 
principles  are  given ;  in  Philosophy,  the  greater  number  are  to  be  sought  out  and 
established. — In  Mathematics,  the  given  principles  are  both  material  and  formal, 
that  is,  they  afford  at  once  the  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  science,  and 
of  our  knowledge  of  that  construction  {principia  essendi  et  cognoscendi) .  In  Phi¬ 
losophy,  the  given  principles  are  only  formal — only  the  logical  conditions  of  the 
abstract  possibility  of  knowledge.  In  Mathematics,  the  whole  science  is  virtually 
contained  in  its  data ;  it  is  only  the  evolution  of  a  potential  knowledge  into  an  ac¬ 
tual,  and  its  procedure  is  thus  merely  explicative.  In  Philosophy,  the  science  is 
not  contained  in  data ;  its  principles  are  merely  the  rules  for  our  conduct  in  the 
quest,  in  the  proof,  in  the  arrangement  of  knowledge ;  it  is  a  transition  from  ab¬ 
solute  ignorance  to  science,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore  ampliative.  In  Math¬ 
ematics  we  always  depart  from  the  definition  ;  in  Philosophy,  with  the  definition 
we  usually  end. — Mathematics  know  nothing  of  causes ;  the  research  of  causes 
is  Philosophy  ;  the  former  display  only  the  t/iat  (rd  on) ;  the  latter  mainly  inves¬ 
tigates  the  w/ig  (TO  — The  truth  of  Mathematics  is  the  harmony  of  thought 

and  thought ;  the  truth  of  Philosophy  is  the  harmony  of  thought  and  existence. 
Hence  the  absurdity  of  all  applications  of  the  mathematical  method  to  phi¬ 
losophy. 

It  is,  however,  proximately  in  the  different  modes  of  considering  their  objects 
that  Mathematics  and  Philosophy  so  differently  cultivate  the  mind. 

In  the  Jirst  place : — Without  entering  on  the  metaphysical  nature  of  Space 
and  Time,  as  the  basis  of  concrete  and  discrete  quantities,  of  geometry  and 
arithmetic,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  of  thought,  are,  severally,  to  us  absolutely  one ;  and  each  of  their  modifica¬ 
tions,  though  apprehended  as  singular  in  the  act  of  consciousness,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  recognized  as  virtually,  and  in  effect,  universal.  Mathematical 
science,  therefore,  whose  notions  (as  number,  figui'®,  motion)  are  exclusively 
modifications  of  these  fundamental  forms,  separately  or  in  combination,  does  not 
establish  their  universality  on  any  a  posteriori  process  of  abstraction  and  general¬ 
ization  ;  but  at  once  contemplates  the  general  in  the  individual.  The  universal 
notions  of  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  are,  with  a  few  great  exceptions,  gener¬ 
alizations  from  experience ;  and  as  the  universal  constitutes  the  rule  under  which 
the  philosopher  thinks  the  individual,  philosophy  consequently,  the  reverse  of 
mathematics,  views  the  individual  in  the  general. 

In  the  second  place  : — In  Mathematics,  quantity,  when  not  divorced  from  form, 
is  itself  really  presented  to  the  intellect  in  a  lucid  image  of  phantasy,  or  in  a 
sensible  diagram ;  and  the  quantities  -which  can  not  tlius  be  distinctly  construed 
imagination  and  sense,  are,  as  only  syntheses  of  unity,  repetitions  of  identity^ 
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adequately,  though  conventionally,  denoted  in  the  vicarious  combination  of  a 
few  simple  symbols.  Thus  both  in  geometry,  by  an  ostensive  construction,  and 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  by  a  symbolical,  the  intellect  is  relieved  of  all  effort 
in  the  support  and  presentation  of  its  objects  j  and  is  therefore  left  to  operate 
upon  these  in  all  the  ease  and  security  with  which  it  considers  the  concrete  real¬ 
ities  of  nature.  Philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  is  principally  occupied  with  those 
general  notions  which  are  thought  by  the  intellect  but  are  not  to  be  pictured  in 
the  imagination ;  and  yet,  though  thus  destitute  of  the  light  and  definitude 
of  mathematical  representations,  philosophy  is  allowed  no  adequate  language  of 
its  own ;  and  the  common  language,  in  its  vagueness  and  insufficiency,  does  not 
afford  to  its  unimaginable  abstractions  that  guarantee  and  support,  which, 
though  less  wanted,  is  fully  obtained  by  its  rival  science,  in  the  absolute  equiva¬ 
lence  of  mathematical  thought  and  mathematical  expression. 

In  the  third  place : — Mathematics,  departing  from  certain  original  hypotheses 
and  these  hypotheses  exclusively  determining  every  movement  of  their  proced¬ 
ure,  and  the  images  or  the  vicarious  symbols  about  which  they  are  conversant 
beino-  clear  and  simple,  the  deductions  of  the  sciences  are  apodictic  or  demon¬ 
strative  ;  that  is,  the  possibility  of  the  contrary  is,  at  eveiy  step,  seen  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  in  the  very  comprehension  of  the  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Philos¬ 
ophy  (with  the  exception  of  the  Theory  of  Logic),  and  in  our  reasonings  in 
general,  such  demonstrative  certainty  is  rarely  to  be  attained  ;  probable  certainty, 
that  is,  where  we  are  never  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  all 
that  can  be  compassed ;  and  this  also,  not  being  internally  evolved  from  any 
fundamental  data,  must  be  sought  for,  collected,  and  applied  from  without. 

From  this  general  contest  it  will  easily  be  seen,  how  an  excessive  study  of 
mathematical  sciences  not  only  does  not  prepare,  but  absolutely  incapacitates 
the  mind,  for  those  intellectual  energies  which  philosophy  and  life  require.  We 
are  thus  disqualified  for  observation,  either  internal  or  external— for  abstraetion 
and  generalization— and  for  common  reasoning  ;  nay  disposed  to  the  alternative 
of  blind  credulity  or  of  irrational  skepticism.  *  *  * 

But  the  study  of  mathematical  demonstration  is  mainly  recommended  as  a 
practice  of  reasoning  in  general ,  and  it  is  precisely,  as  such  a  practice,  that  its 
inutility  is  perhaps  the  greatest.  General  reasoning  is  almost  exclusively  occu¬ 
pied  on  contingent  matter ;  if  mathematical  demonstration  therefore  supplies,  as 
is  contended,  the  best  exercise  of  practical  logic,  it  must  do  this  by  best  enabling 
us  to  counteract  the  besetting  tendencies  to  error,  and  to  overcome  the  principal 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  probable  reasonings.  Now,  the  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  such  reasoning  lie  wholly — 1,  in  its  form — 2,  in  its  vehicle  3,  in  its 
object-matter.  Of  these  severally. 

1 .  As  to  the  form : — The  study  of  mathematics  educates  to  no  sagacity  in 
detecting  and  avoiding  the  fallacies  which  originate  in  the  thought  itself  of  the 
reasoneit— Demonstration  is  only  demonstration,  if  the  necessity  of  the  one 
contrary  and  the  impossibility  of  the  other  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  object- 
matter  itself,  absolutely  clear  to  consciousness  at  every  step  of  its  deduction. 
Mathematical  reasoning,  therefore,  as  demonstrative,  allows  no  room  for  any 
sophistry  of  thought;  the  necessity  of  its  matter  necessitates  the  correctness 
of  its  form,  and,  consequently,’  it  cannot  forewarn  and  arm  the  student  against 

this  formidable  principle  of  error.  *  *  * 

2.  In  regard  to  the  vehicle: — Mathematical  language,  precise  and  adequate, 
nay,  absolutely  convertible  with  mathematical  thought,  can  afford  us  no  example 
of  those  fallacies  which  so  easily  arise  from  the  ambiguities  of  ordinary  language; 
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its  Study  can  not,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  supply  us  with  any  means  of  obviating 
those  illusions  from  which  it  is  itself  exempt.  The  contrast  of  mathematics  and 
philosophy,  in  this  respect,  is  an  interesting  object  of  speculation ;  but,  as  imita¬ 
tion  is  impossible,  one  of  no  practical  result. 

3.  I  nrespect  of  the  matter : — Mathematics  afford  us  no  assistance,  either  in 
conquering  the  difficulties,  or  in  avoiding  the  dangers  which  we  encoimter  in  the 
great  field  of  probabilities  wherein  we  live  and  move. 

As  to  the  difficulties : — Mathematical  demonstration  is  solely  occupied  in  de¬ 
ducing  conclusions;  probable  reasoning,  principally  concerned  in  looking  out 
for  premises. — All  mathematical  reasoning  flows  from,  and — admitting  no  tribu¬ 
tary  streams — can  be  traced  back  to  its  original  source  :  principle  and  conclusion 
are  convertible.  The  most  eccentric  deduction  of  the  science  is  only  the  last 
ring  in  a  long  chain  of  reasoning,  which  descends,  with  adamantine  necessity, 
link  by  link,  in  one  simple  series,  from  its  original  dependence. — In  contingent 
matter,  on  the  contrary,  the  reasoning  is  comparatively  short ;  and  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  can  seldom  be  securely  established  on  a  single  antecedent,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  realize  the  adequate  amount  of  evidence,  to  accumulate  probabilities 
.by  multiplying  the  media  of  inference ;  and  thus  to  make  the  same  conclusion, 
as  it  were,  the  apex  of  many  convergent  arguments.  In  general  reasoning, 
therefore,  the  capacities  mainly  requisite,  and  mainly  cultivated,  are  the  prompt 
acuteness  which  discovers  what  materials  are  wanted  for  our  premises,  and 
the  activity,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  research  able  competently  to  supply 
them. — In  demonstration,  on  the  contrary,  the  one  capacity  cultivated  is  that 
patient  habit  of  suspending  all  intrusive  thought,  and  of  continuing  an  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unvaried  evolution  of  that  perspicuous  evidence  which  it  passively 
recognizes,  but  does  not  actively  discover.  Of  Observation,  Experiment,  In¬ 
duction,  Analogy,  the  mathematician  knows  nothing.  What  Mr.  Whewell, 
therefore,  alleges  in  praise  of  demonstration — “  that  the  mixture  of  various 
grounds  of  conviction,  which  is  so  common  in  other  men’s  minds,  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  mathematical  student’s,”  is  precisely  what  mainly  contributes 
to  render  it  useless  as  an  exercise  of  reasoning.  In  the  practical  business  of  life 
the  geometer  is  proverbially  but  a  child  :  and  for  the  theory  of  science  ? — the 
subtlety  of  mind,  the  multiformity  of  matter,  lie  far  beyond  calculus  and  demon¬ 
stration  ;  mathematics  are  not  the  net  in  which  Psyche  may  be  caught,  nor  the 
chain  by  which  Proteus  can  be  fettered. 

As  to  the  dangers: — How  important  soever  may  be  the  study  of  general  logic, 
in  providing  us  against  the  fallacies  which  originate  both  in  the  form  and  in  the 
vehicle  of  reasoning,  the  error  of  our  conclusions  is,  in  practice,  far  less  fre¬ 
quently  occasioned  by  any  vice  in  our  logical  inference  from  premises,  than  by 
the  sin  of  a  rash  assumption  of  premises  materially  false.  Now  if  mathematics, 
as  is  maintained,  do  constitute  the  true  logical  catharticon,  the  one  practical  pro- 
poedeutic  of  all  reasoning,  it  must  of  course  enable  us  to  correct  this  the  most 
dangerous  and  prevalent  of  our  intellectual  failings.  But,  among  all  our  ra¬ 
tional  pursuits,  mathematics  stand  distinguished,  not  merely  as  affording  us  no 
aid  toward  alleviating  the  evil,  but  as  actually  inflaming  the  disease.  The  math¬ 
ematician,  as  already  noticed,  is  exclusively  engrossed  with  the  deduction  of  in¬ 
evitable  conclusions,  from  data  passively  received ;  while  the  cultivators  of  the 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  mental  and  physical,  are  for  the  most  part, 
actively  occupied  in  the  quest  and  scrutiny,  in  the  collection  and  balancing  of 
probabilities,  in  order  to  obtain  and  purify  the  facts  on  which  their  premises  are 
to  be  established. 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CLASSICAL  STUDIES.* 

The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  literature  to  which  these  tongues  are 
the  keys,  obtained  their  foothold  in  the  schools  of  Christian  nations,  not  be¬ 
cause  the  study  of  a  dead  language  was  the  best  mental  discipline  for  young 
students,  or  the  only  means  of  their  acquiring  a  masterly  freedom  in  the  use  of 
their  own  tongue,  but  because  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  into  schools, 
as  branches  of  study,  they  were  the  languages  of  educated  men,  and  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  public  business,  literature,  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Once 
introduced,  they  have  retained  their  position  partly  for  the  same  reasons,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  endowments  and  the  force  of  habit. 

Greek  Language. 

It  arose  from  the  relations  in  which  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  have 
stood,  in  the  past,  to  the  whole  higher  life,  intellectual  and  moral,  literary  and 
scientific,  civil  and  religious,  of  Western  Europe.  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  well 
as  Jews,  are  our  spiritual  ancestors.  They  left  treasures  of  recorded  thought, 
word,  and  deed,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  use  of  which  their  heirs  have  be¬ 
come  the  leaders  of  mankind.  But  they  left  them  in  custody  of  their  native 
tongues. 

After  Alexander,  the  Greek  tongue  spread  widely  through  the  East,  and  be¬ 
came  the  means  of  blending  Oriental  with  AYestern  modes  of  thought.  Com¬ 
merce  prepared  the  way  for  liberal  intercourse.  Ideas  were  exchanged  freely 
with  reciprocal  advantage.  But  the  Greek,  offering  new  philosophy  for  old  re¬ 
ligion,  obtained  for  Europe  the  more  precious  gift — 

Xpuffca  xaX^Ei'ojj/,  iKardfiPoi  evvsrjpoiciv. 

No  faith  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  the  Jews.  Their  sacred  books 
were  carefully  translated  into  the  Greek  language,  and  afterwards,  by  fanciful 
adaptation,  and  by  real  insight,  expressed  in  terms  of  Greek  thought.  Greek 
philosophy,  meanwhile,  embracing  with  reverence  the  long-sought  wisdom  of 
the  East,  went  beyond  the  measure  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  or  Plato,  and  often 
beyond  the  guidance  of  sober  reason,  in  ascetic  abstraction  from  the  things  of 
sense,  and  ardent  longing  after  spiritual  truth. 

Christianity  itself  had  Greek  for  its  mother-tongue.  St.  Paul,  a  Roman  citi¬ 
zen,  writes  in  Greek  to  the  Christians  of  Rome.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  Greek,  and  so  is  that  of  St.  James  “  to  the  twelve  tribes  scattered  abroad.” 

For  great  part  of  three  centuries,  the  churches  of  the  AVest  were  mostly 
“  Greek  religious  colonies.”  f  Their  language,  their  organization,  their  liturgy,;}: 
their  Scriptures,  were  Greek.  The  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  apologists  and  his¬ 
torians  of  the  early  church,  the  great  theologians,  orthodox  and  heretic,  wrote 
and  spoke  Greek.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  seven  Councils  were  carried  on, 
and  the  speculative  form  of  the  Christian  faith  defined,  in  that  language.  It 

*  This  article  is  mainly  from  an  *•  Essay  on  the  History  of  Classical  Education,”  in  McMil- 
lan”s  Essays  on  Liberal  Studies.  1867,  by  Charles  Stuart  Parker.  The  author  refers  to  Von 
Raumer,  and  Schmidt,  for  his  material. 

t  Milman’s  Latin  Christianity,  i.  27. 

$  It  is  significant  that  the  word  liturgy  is  Greek,  as  are  kymn^  psalm,  homily,  and  catechism, 
baptism  and  eucharist,  priest,  bishop,  and  pope. 
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was  hardly  possible  to  handle  the  profounder  questions  in  any  other.  Augus¬ 
tine  is  at  a  loss  for  words  to  speak  of  them  in  Latin,  Seven  centuries  later 
Anselm  undertakes  the  task  with  diffidence  j  nor  is  it  clear  whether  in  his  own 
judgment  he  succeeds  or  fails. 

Thus,  when  Christianity  became  the  State  religion,  and  the  emperor,  in  such 
i  broken  language  as  he  could  command,  took  a  modest  part  in  the  discussions 
of  Nicaea,  it  was  a  last  and  signal  spiritual  triumph  of  captive  Greece  over 
Rome. 

The  ancient  Church  encouraged  the  study  of  heathen  literature,  but  with  a 
paramount  regard  to  morality  and  Christian  truth,  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Quin¬ 
tilian  had  pointed  out  the  danger  of  using  the  poets  indiscriminately  as  school¬ 
books  ;  and  the  Father  who  slept  with  Aristophanes  under  his  pillow  would 
not  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  boys.  But  even  Tertullian  allowed  Chris¬ 
tian  boys  to  attend  the  public  schools  under  pagan  masters. 

Origen  made  the  study  of  heathen  poets  and  moralists  preparatory  to  that 
of  higher  Christian  truth.  His  master,  Clement,  taught  that  philosophy  was 
the  testament  or  dispensation  given  to  the  Greeks,  the  schoolmaster  to  bring 
them,  as  the  Mosaic  law  brought  the  Jews,  to  Christ.  And  his  teaching  was 
generally  accepted.  To  this  day  “  along  the  porticoes  of  Eastern  churches, 
both  in  Greece  and  Russia,  are  to  be  seen  portrayed  on  the  walls  the  figures 
of  Homer,  Thucydides,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  as  pioneers  preparing  the  way 
for  Christianity.”  When  Julian  forbade  the  Christians  to  institute  public 
schools  of  rhetori'e  and  literature,  in  which  pagan  authors  might  be  read,  the 
bishops  protested. 

During  this  first  Christian  age,  Greek  was  the  common  language  of  litera¬ 
ture,  while  Latin,  after  Tacitus  and  Plin}’-,  rapidly  declined.  The  “Medita¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
freedman  Epictetus.  No  Latin  names  can  be  placed  beside  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  Arrian  and  Dion  Cassius,  Ptolemy  and  Galen.  At  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  the  great  conservative  and  liberal  universities,  studies  in  grammar 
and  criticism  were  conducted  side  by  side  with  philosophy  and  science.  In 
both  alike. the  Greek  tongue  was  employed.  Of  all  the  considerable  intellectual 
production  which  went  on  throughout  the  Roman  world,  jurisprudence  alone 
was  Latin, 

Latin  Language. 

If  Greek  was  the  chosen  language  which  carried  literature,  science,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  Christian,  as  well  as  heathen,  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  ancient  world, 
Latin  also  was  an  appointed  means  of  transferring  them  to  Western  Europe, 

The  imperial  art  of  Rome  laid  the  solid  foundations  on  which,  when  the  flood 
of  barbarism  began  to  subside,  much  of  the  old  fabric  was  laboriously  recon¬ 
structed,  before  the  thoughts  of  man  took  a  wider  range.  In  Spain  and  Gaul 
Latin  became  the  mother  tongue.  But  in  uneducated  mouths  it  resumed  that 
process  of  decay  and  regeneration,  the  natural  life  of  a  language  spoken  and 
not  written,  which  only  literature  can  arrest.  Hence  in  time,  Italians,  as  well 
as  Spaniards  and  French,  had  to  learn  book-Latin  as  a  foreign  language.  It 
was  to  them  what  the  writings  of  our  forefathers  would  be  to  us,  if  “  Englisc  ” 
literature  excelled  English  as  Roman  did  “  Romance.”  But  other  than  lite¬ 
rary  interests  maintained  the  old  Latin  as  a  common  language  beside  the  pro¬ 
vincial  dialects  of  the  new. 
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The  laws  of  the  "Western  Empire,  the  last  and  greatest  produet  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Roman  mind,  were  adopted  by  the  Gothic,  Lombard,  and  Carlovingian 
dynasties,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the  first  .great  European  school  at  Bo¬ 
logna  was  thronged  by  students  of  Roman  law.  At  one  time  tliero  were 
twent}  thousand,  fiom  different  countries,  dividing  their  attention  between  civil 
and  canon  law,  the  Pandects  and  the  Decretals.  Both  were  studied  with  a 
view  to  advancement  in  life,  but  especially  to  Church  preferment. 

Indeed  it  may  be  said,  with  as  much  truth  as  is  required  in  metaphor,  that 
the  ark  which  carried  through  the  darkest  age,  together  with  its  own  sacred 
treasures,  the  living  use  of  ancient  Latin,’ and  some  tradition  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  was  the  Christian  Church. 

What  at  first  had  been  everywhere  a  Greek  became  in  Western  Europe  a 
Latin  religion.  The  discipline  of  Rome  maintained  the  body  of  doctrine  which 
the  thought  of  Greece  had  defined.  A  new  Latin  version,  superseding  alike 
the  venerable  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  original  words 
of  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  became  the  received  text  of  Holy  Scripture. 
The  Latin  Fathers  acquired  an  authority  scarcely  less  binding.  The  ritual,  les¬ 
sons,  and  hymns  of  the  Church  were  Latin.  Ecclesiastics  transacted  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  civil  departments  requiring  education.  Libraries  were  armories  of  the 
Church;  grammar  was  part  of  her  drill.  The  humblest  scholar  was  enlisted  in 
her  service;  she  recruited  her  ranks  by  founding  Latin  schools.  liducation 
in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,”  says  Hallam,  “  was  imparted  to  a  greater  number 
of  individuals  than  at  present;”  and,  as  they  had  more  use  for  it  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  longer  retained.  If  a  boy  of  humble  birth  had  a  taste  for  letters, 
or  if  a  boy  of  high  birth  had  a  distaste  for  arms,  the  first  step  was  to  learn 
Latin.  His  foot  was  then  on  the  ladder.  He  might  rise  by  the  good  offices  of 
his  family  to  a  bishopric,  or  to  the  papacy  itself  by  merit  and  the  grace  of 
God.  Latin  enabled  a  Greek  from  Tarsus  (Theodore)  to  become  the  founder  of 
learning  in  the  English  church ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  (Alcuin)  to  organize  the 
schools  of  Charlemagne.  Without  Latin,  our  English  Winfrid  (St.  Boniface) 
could  not  have  been  apostle  of  Germany  and  reformer  of  the  Frankish  Church  ; 
or  the  German  Albert,  master  at  Paris  of  Thomas  Aquinas;  or  Nicholas  Breaks- 
peare,  Pope  of  Rome.  With  it.  Western  Christendom  was  one  vast  field  of 
labor ;  calls  for  self-sacrifice,  or  offers  of  promotion,  might  come  from  north  or 
south,  from  east  or  west. 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Agqs  Latin  was  made  the  groundwork  of  education;  not 
for  the  beauty  of  its  classical  literature,  nor  because  the  study  of  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage  was  the  best  mental  gymnastic,  or  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a  mas¬ 
terly  freedom  in  the  use  of  living  tongues,  but  because  it  was  the  language  of 
educated  men  throughout  Western  Europe,  employed  for  public  business,  lite¬ 
rature,  philosophy,  and  science;  above  all,  in  God’s  providence,  essential  to  the 
unity,  and  therefore  enforced  by  the  authority,  of  the  Western  Church. 

But  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not  classical,  and  in  the  West  Greek 
became  an  unknown  tongue.  Cicero  did  less  to  form  style  than  Jerome;  Plato 
was  forgotten  in  favor  of  Augustine ;  Aristotle  alone,  translated  out  of  Greek 
into  Syriac,  out  of  Syriac  into  Arabic,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  and  in  Latin 
purged  of  every  thing  offensive  to  the  mediaeval  mind,  had  become  in  the  folios 
of  Thomas  Aquinas  a  buttress,  if  not  a  pillar,  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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Prof.  Max  Muller,  Taylorian  Professor  of  Modem  Languages 
at  Oxford,  remarks  on  the  study  of  these  languages : 

The  experience  of  German  schools,  as  well  as  of  English,  as  generally 
constituted,  is  this :  fluency  in  speaking  is  never  acquired.  The  time  spared 
from  other  studies  is  only  sufficient  to  give  the  pupil  a  good  grounding  in 
grammar,  and  the  mastery  of  a  sufficient  number  of  words  to  enable  him  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  an  historical  author. 

Some  boys  have  no  ear  for  accents  at  all,  just  as  some  have  no  ear  for  music, 
and,  although  they  may  hear  a  word  pronounced  by  a  Frenchman,  they  cannot 
imitate  it. 

Much  more  might  be  saved  in  the  teaching  French  at  public  schools  if  it  was 
grafted  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  most  of  the  boys  possess.  There  is  no 
feature  of  French  grammar  which  does  not  find  its  explanation  in  Latin,  and  if 
the  connecting  links  were  clearly  put  before  the  pupil,  he  would  find  that  his 
knowledge  of  Latin  enables  him  at  once  to  undemtand  the  apparently  new  parts 
of  French  grammar  that  come  before  him.  The  experiment  Avas  made  in 
Finance  in  1852,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister,  and  in  a  text-book 
prepared  by  M.  Egger,  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

In  a  public  school,  French  should  be  taught  by  an  Englishman  properly 
instructed  in  the  language,  assisted  by  a  French  teacher,  who  should  hare  charge 
of  the  pronunciation  and  idiomatic  part  of  the  language. 

The  study  of  French  and  German  has  increased  in  Oxford  —  nearly  all  its 
good  scholars  try  to  learn  German,  because  it  opens  a  vast  literature. 

Socially  and  educationally,  I  think  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  of  the 
highest  importance.  Frederick  the  Great  said  to  his  teachers :  “  AYhatever  you 
do,  do  not  let  a  boy  grow  u])  without  knowing  Latin.” 

Prof.  Gold  win  Smith  distinguishes  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  motives  for  the  excessive  devotion  to  classical  studies  thus : 

Then  ("in  the  period  of  the  Tndors  and  earlier  Stuarts)  education  Avas  classi¬ 
cal,  but  classical  learning  was  then,  not  a  gymnastic  exercise  of  the  mind  in 
philology,  but  a  deep  draught  from  Avhat  Avas  the  groat  and  almost  the  only 
spring  of  philosophy,  science,  history,  and  poetry  at  that  time.  It  introduced 
the  student  to  a  great  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  not  to  philologi¬ 
cal  niceties  and  beauties.  Latin  Avas  then  the  language  of  literary,  ecclesiastic, 
diplomatic,  loyal,  academic  Europe ;  and  familiarity  Avith  it  Avas  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  accomplishment,  not  only  of  the  gentlemen,  but  of  the  high 
born  ladies  of  the  time. 

In  choosing  the  subjects  of  boys  studies,  you  may  use  your  own  discretion  ; 
in  choosing  the  subjects  of  a  man’s  studies,  if  you  desire  any  worthy  and  fruit¬ 
ful  effect,  you  must  choose  such  as  the  world  values,  and  such  as  may  receive  the 
allegiance  of  a  manly  mind.  It  has  been  said  that  six  months  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  Avill  now  open  to  the  student  moi'e  enjoyment 
than  six  years  study  of  the  language  of  Greece  and  Home.  It  is  certain  that 
six  months  study  of  French  Avill  now  open  to  the  student  more  of  Europe,  than 
six  years  of  that  which  was  once  the  European  tongue.. 

Barox  Houghtox  (Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1862), 
in  an  Essay  on  the  Social  Results  of  Classical  Education  (published  in  1867), 
advocates  “  the  more  frank  recognition  of  the  Avorth  and  use  of  translations  into 
modern  languages,  which  represent,  as  truly  as  may  be,  the  graces  of  form,  and 
the  essential  merits  of  the  original  Avriters :  versions,  not  merely  accurate,  but 
sympathetic  with  the  matter  and  style  they  are  handling  —  of  poetry,  by  poets, 
of  oratory,  by  orators,  of  history  and  philosophy,  by  affectionate  students  of 
the  emotions  and  reflections  of  mankind.  These  should,  by  right,  be  the  most 
effective  material  of  school  training,  instead  of  being  prohibited,  and  regarded 
as  substitutes  for  severe  study  and  inducements  to  jinrenile  indolence.  But  the 
true  encouragement  to  a  more  general  and  un pedantic  cultivation  of  Avhat  is 
universal  and  enduring  in  classic  literature  and  life,  beyond  the  mechanism 
of  language,  Avould  result  from  such  an  alteration  of  the  habitual  methods  of 
instruction  as  would  strive,  first  and  foremost,  to  fill  the  mind  of  each  pupil 
Avith  the  realities  of  the  past,  and  to  make  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  their  old 
excellencies  as  intelligible  to  him  as  the  events  of  his  own  time  in  the  working 
of  his  own  observation.” 
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BOTANICAL  SCIENCE. 

Arthur  Henfret,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  advocates  the  claims  of  Botanical  science  for  public  schools : 

Ths  most  remarkable  of  the  classifications  of  the  sciences  which  have  been 
given  to  the  world,  may  be  briefly  characterized  by  arrangement  under  three 
heads,  indicating  the  totally  distinct  points  of  view  from  which  they  set  out : 

1.  Those  based  upon  the  sources  of  knowledge. 

2.  Those  based  upon  the  purpose  for  which  the  knowledge  is  sougn^ ;  and 

3.  Those  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  studied. 

1.  The  classifications  of  the  first  kind, — those  which  arrange  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  according  to  the  character  of  the  intellectual  methods 
and  processes  by  means  of  which  thev  arc  cultivated,  are  termed  subjective,  as 
regarding  alone  the  nature  of  the  recipient  mind,  or  subject. 

If  we  disregard  the  technicalities  of  metaphysics,  or  rather  psychology,  we 
may  conveniently  restrict  our  analysis  of  this,  to  the  distinction  of  two  qualities,^ 
those  of  perception  and  reflection. 

By  perception,  by  the  aid  of  the  senses,  we  observe  facts  :  these  facts  may  be 
either  independent  of  our  influence,  when  we  call  the  observation  proper ;  or  they 
may  be  the  result  of  special  contrivance  on  our  parts,  when  the  mode  of  obser¬ 
vation  is  called  experimentation ;  and,  again,  we  may  receive  information  of  ob¬ 
served  facts  by  testimony  of  others.  All  these  processes  involve  the  acquisition 
of  experience,  direct  or  indirect,  of  phenomena ;  the  sciences  pursued  especially 
by  their  means  are  called  experimental,  and  the  truths  of  experience  are  facts. 

Reflection  is  the  action  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  according  to  its  own  laws, 
upon  the  simple  ideas  furnished  by  perception,  dealing  with  certain  properties 
of  these,  which  it  abstracts  from  the  facts  of  perception,  and,  by  the  comparison 
and  classiflcation  of  them,  arriving  at  generalizations,  principles,  laws,  and  the 
like,  known  by  the  collective  name  of  theory.  Those  sciences  which  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  reason,  are  called  rational,  abstract,  or  theoretical. 

Now,  when  we  consider  that  there  exists  no  science  purely  abstract  from  its 
origin,  and  that  the  measure  of  advancement  of  every  science  in  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  co-ordinated  the  ideas  with  which  it  deals  under  general  proposi¬ 
tions  and  laws,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  division  into  experimental  and  abstract 
is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  existing  state  of  science. 

2.  The  classifications  according  to  purpose,  the  division  into  speculative  and 
applied  or  practical  sciences,  fail  almost  in  the  same  way,  since  the  progression 
of  every  science  is  marked  step  by  step,  by  the  removal  of  certain  truths  from 
the  position  of  abstract  theories,  interesting  only  to  the  learned,  into  the  rank 
of  axioms  from  which  practical  results  of  the  greatest  value  are  derived.  ^ 

3.  The  third  point  of  view  is  that  from  which  we  regard  only  the  objects  of 
our  study,  without  considering  either  the  faculties  or  processes  by  which  we  ob¬ 
tain  our  knowledge,  or  the  advantages  we  may  derive  from  its  acquisition. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  ordinary  operations  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  upon 
the  common  rules  of  logic,  it  becomes  evident  that  this  last  mode  of  classification 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  rational,  since  it  is  the  only  one  which  proceeds, 
according  to  the  indispensable  rule,  of  advancing  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
more  complex  of  the  ideas,  which  we  wish  to  co-ordinate  in  our  minds.  The 
other  two  modes,  the  division  into  experimental  and  rational,  abstract  and  ap¬ 
plied  sciences,  must  not  only,  from  their  nature,  continually  shift  their  ground 
as  knowledge  progresses,  but  they  both  set  out  from  considerations  of  a  highly 
complex  character,  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  analyze,  until  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  whole  field  of  human  inquiry  has  been  cleared. 

The  principle  is  laid  down  by  Descartes  in  his  “  Method,  ’  in  the  following 
terms “  To  conduct  my  thoughts  in  order,  commencing  with  the  objects  which 
are  simplest  and  easiest  to  know,  so  as  to  rise  gradually  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
more  compound  and  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  traces  the  course  of  his  inqui¬ 
ries  through  mathematics,  general  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  sciences 
relative  to  man,  according  to  the  progressive  complexity  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  chain  or  series  thus  formed,  there  not  only  exists  a  logical  sequence, 
a  relation  of  progression  of  the  number  of  kinds  of  ideas  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  but  there  is  a  relation  of  dependence,  insomuch  that  each  science  rests 
upon  that  preceding  it  for  a  certain  proportion  of  its  data,  and  in  turn  consti- 
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tates  the  necessaiy  basis  for  tliat  which  follows, — added  to  which  we  find  the 
history  of  the  development  of  the  individual  sciences  bringing  a  striking  confirm¬ 
ation  of  the  validity  of  the  principle,  by  showing  that,  although  the  first  steps 
were  made  almost  simultaneously  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  science  here  laid 
down,  the  most  simple  have,  from  their  nature,  outstripped,  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  relative  simplicity,  those  which  involve  more  complicated  classes  of  gen¬ 
eralities  ;  so  that,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  the  logical  antecedents  have  always 
been  the  historical  antecedents. 

The  objective  classification  of  the  sciences  may  be  briefly  explained  here. 

The  primary  divisions  depend  upon  the  groups  or  classes  of  truths,  which 
must  be  arranged  according  to  their  simplicity,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
fheir  generality :  in  other  words,  the  small  number  of  qualities  attached  to  the 
notions  with  Avhich  they  deal. 

The  matheinatical  sciences  deal  with  ideas  which  may  be  abstracted  entirely 
from  all  material  existence,  retaining  only  the  conceptions  of  space  and  number. 

physical  sciences  require,  in  addition,  the  actual  recognition  of  matter,  or 
force,  or  both,  in  addition  to  relations  in  space  and  time,  but  they  are  still  con¬ 
fined  to  universal  properties  of  matter. 

^he  biological  sciences  are  distinguished,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  by  their 
dependence;  the  laws  of  life  relate  to  objects  having  relations  in  space  and  time 
and  having  material  existence ;  they  display,  moreover,  in  their  existence  a  de¬ 
pendence  upon  physical  laws,  which  form  their  medium ;  but  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  presence  of  organization  and  life,  characterized  by  a  peculiar 
mobility  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  physical  forces,  and  an  individuality  of 
a  different  kind  from  that  found  in  inorganic  matter. 

The  sciences  relating  to  man,  to  human  society,  are  remoA^ed  another  step  by 
the  interference,  among  all  the  preceding  laws,  of  those  relating  to  the  human 
mind  in  its  fullest  sense. 

We  thus  obtain  four  groups.  The  following  table  illustrates  these  remarks : — 
r  Abstract  or  absolute,  ....  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Truths.  Matter,  .  Physical  Sciences. 

y  Pelative  .  .  .  <  to  Life,  .  .  Biological  Sciences. 

\  (to  Man,  .  .  Social  Sciences. 


These  four  groups  include  respectively  a  number  of  secondary  sciences  derived 
from,  dependent  on,  or  forming  essential  constituents  of  the  groups.  With  these 
we  shall  only  so  far  enpge  ourselves  here  as  relates  to  the  subdivisions  of  bio¬ 
logical  science.  Certain  common  characters  run  through  these,  life  and  organi- 
ption  being  attributes  of  all  the  objects  with  Avhich  they  are  conversant  Phvs- 
lology  and  morphology  traverse  the  whole  field  of  organic  nature,  animal  "as 
wdl  as  vegetable.  But  as  animals  and  vegetables  exhibit,  in  mass,  a  manifest 
ditierence  in  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  vital  powers  and  the  organization  — 
since  the  animal  kingdom  exhibits  qualities  which  are  superadded'to,  and  con¬ 
joined  with  those  Avhich  it  shares  with  the  vegetable  kingdom,— it  becomes 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  branches  of  biology  relating  to  these,  and  to  divide 
these  sciences  under  two  heads.  Botany  and  Zoology. 

Tjie  greater  simplicity  of  the  physiological  processes  of  vegetables,  is  alone 
sumcient  to  indicate  their  inferiority,  or  antecedent  position  in  the  scale  of 
natural  objects ;  mid  this  is  further  confirmed,  in  accordance  Avith  the  principle 
ot  objectwe  classification,  by  their  greater  generality,  since  they  extend  through 
the  succeeding  group,  in  the  vegetative  or  organic  life  of  animals,  while  the  ani¬ 
mal  life  proper  is  restricted  to  the  latter.  And  this  physiological  distinction  is 
m  agreement  with  a  morphological  or  anatomical  difference  ;  for  not  only  is  the 
apparatus  of  organic  life  more  complicated. in  animals,  but  these  possess  a  sys- 
teni  of  organs,  the  nervous  system,  which  is  not  represented  in  any  way  in  v4- 
etables,  and  constitutes  the  especial  instrument  or  seat  of  that  kind  of  sponta¬ 
neity  Avhich  IS  the  mo.st  striking  characteristic  of  animal  life. 

We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  some  further  considerations  regarding  the 
relations  of  botany,  as  one  of  the  biological  sciences,  to  those  preceding  it  in  the 
classification  we  have  adopted.  That  branch  of  phvsics  which  immediately  pre- 
cedes  It  is  chemistry,  the  most  special  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  its  relations 
with  this  it  Avill  be  sufficient  for  us  to  examine  among  the  antecedents 

Chemistry,  like  the  biological  sciences,  penetrates  into  the  intimate  constitu- 
tion  of  natural  bodies,  and  moreoyer,  the  bodies  subject  to  its  domain  exhibit  a 
Kind  ot  indiyiduahty  not  dependent  upon  ideas  of  number,  density  color  &c 
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alone  but  npon  this  said  intimate  constitution.  We  arrive  here  at  the  forma- 
tiou  of  certain  abstract  notions,  for  the  purpose  of  classitication,  whicli  include 
ill  the  particulars  from  which  they  are  derived,  both  statical  and  dynamical  cliar- 
acters.  These  abstractions  refer  to  the  idea  of  a  species,  which,  however,  is  far 
inorc  general  here  than  in  botany  or  zoology.  A  species  in  chemistry  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  compound  of  two  or  more  elements,  in  obedience  to  certain  general  laws, 
nossessino-  certain  definite  characters,  by  which  it  may  be  known  fixnn  all  other 
species*  the  relation  between  the  objects  represented  in  tliis  conception  is  one 
of  identity  in  all  respects  but  that  of  simple  material  continuity  ;  the  individ¬ 
uality  of  separate  natural  objects  belonging  to  the  given  species  depends  solely 
upon  their  being  mechanically  separated  from  each  other.  There  do  indeed 
exist  varieties  in  chemical  species  analogous  to  the  varieties  of  species  in  living 
nature  but  these  partake  of  the  same  unstable  individuality,  and  depend  upon 
physical  causes  of  great  generality.  Thus  the  allotropic  conditions  of  some  chem¬ 
ical  substances,  and  even  perhaps  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  states  of  many, 
may  be  reo-arded  as  varieties  of  this  kind.  These  species  are  remarkable,  not  onlv 
from  the  generality  of  their  nature  but  from  their  immobility.  The  only  possi¬ 
ble  chan  o-e  in  a  chemical  species  is  its  conversion  intoother  species,  or  trans¬ 
formation  in  which  the  relations  become  entirely  changed,  and  the  name  altered. 
There  is  nothing  like  development  here, — the  gradual  unfolding  by  assimilation 
and  transformation  of  material  received  from  without.  ^ 

In  the  organic  kingdoms  the  idea  of  the  species  is  an  abstraction  from  veiy 
different  facts.  The  objects  to  which  it  refers  have  a  separate  individuality,  de¬ 
pendant  upon  characters  non-existent  in  inorganic  bodies.  They  are  incapable 
&  transformation,  but  susceptible  of  change  according  to  certain  laws ;  and 
while  the  chemical  individual  is  homogeneous,  and  can  only  be  divided  into 
parts  of  which  each  equally  well  represents  the  species,  the  biological  individual 
is  divisible  in  parts  of  different  kinds,  which  have  relations  of  harmony  and  con¬ 
tinuity  but  by  no  means  of  homogeneity,  these  parts  making  up  together  what 
constitutes  the  organism.  Thus  we  see  a  distinct  gradation  between  chemistry 
and  biologjr,  in  reference  to  the  generality  of  the  notion  which  forms  the  basis 

of  all  classification  in  each.  .i-a  i 

In  bioloo-y  itself  we  find  that  the  notion  of  the  individual  is  modified  in  an 
analogous  ""manner,  when  we  carry  it  up  from  the  vegetable  into  the  animal 
kingdom  :  at  all  events,  in  those  subjects  of  the  latter,  in  which  animality  is  most 
cleai-ly  manifest.  In  regard  to  taxonomy,  then,  or  classification,  botany  stands 

between  chemistry  and  zoology.  ^  ^  ^  ^  \  4. 

As  the  taxonomy,  or  the  classification  of  plants,  is  that  department  of  botany 

which  gives  it  a  special  utility  as  a  means  of  mental  training  ;  as  it  is  on  this 
ground,  above  all,  that  it  founds  a  claim  to  form  a  part  of  general  education,  it 
may  be  permitted  me  to  enter  into  some  technical  detai  s  here,  to  illustiate 
and  enforce  the  propositions  just  laid  down.  In  the  first  place,  the  terminology 
of  botany  demands  attention.  It  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  the  existence 
of  oro-anography,  that  the  botanist  should  possess  a  rigidly  defined  technical  lan- 
guao-t  a  store  of  descriptive  terms,  sufficiently  copious,  to  denote  every  part  and 
eveiw  qualitv  of  the  parts  of  plants  by  a  distinct  name,  fixed,  and  unalteiable 
in  thelensem  whicliSt  is  employed.  The  technical  language  of  botany,  as  elab¬ 
orated  by  Liniimus  and  his  school,  has  long  been  the  admiration  of  logicffi  and 
philosophical  writers  and  has  indeed  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  Eveiy 
word  liL  its  definition,  and  can  convey  but  one  notion  to  these  who  have  once 
mastered  the  language.  The  technicalities,  therefore,  of  tetanical  language, 
which  are  vulgarly  regarded  as  imperfections,  and  as  repulsive  to  tjie  inquirer, 
Ire  in  mality  fhe  very  marks  of  its"^ completeness,  and  far  from  offering  a  reason 
for  withholdmg  the  science  from  ordinary  education,  constitute  its 
mendation,  as  a  method  of  training  in  accuracy  of  expression  and  habits  of  d^ 
bribing  definitely  and  unequivocally  the  observations  rnade  by  the  use  of  the 
senses.^  The  acquisition  of  the  terms  applied  to  the  different  parts  of  Pjants 
exercises  the  memory,  while  the  mastery  of  the  use  of  the  adjectives  of  teimin- 
ology  cultivates,  in  a  most  beneficial  manner,  a  habit  of  accuracy  and  perspn 
cuifv  in  the  use  of  language.  What  is  called  the  nomenclature  of  botany  refers 
to  the  names  given  to  the  abstract  notions  of  the  kinds  of  beings  dealt  with  in 
dassStTonito  the  species,  genera,  families,  and  so  on.  ^  These  refer  not 
merely  to  the  possession  of  particular  attributes  but  carry  with  them  the  idea 
S  Ihose  attributes  being  dist^iictive  of  a  kind  of  things ;  that  is,  they  carry  with 
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them  not  only  their  definition  founded  npon  qnalities,  but  the  idea,  superadded 

to  their  definition,  that  these  qualities  are  charaeteristic  of  an  abstraction 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  the  general  physioloo-v 
ot  plants  (which  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  chemical  laws 
influencing  them)  together  with  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the  species  dealt 
with,  must  form  the  only  secure  basis  of  scientific  agriculture;  that  it  has  not 
^  recognized  as  such  hitherto,  depends  upon  its  inevitable  imperfections 
which,  however,  will  be  the  sooner  removed,  in  proportion  as  agriculturists  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  study  of  physiological  laws. 

Secondly ,  botany  finds  a  place  in  the  two  cosmological  sciences  studyino'  the 
past  and  present  conditions  of  the  globe— Geology  and  Geography. 

The  perishable  nature  of  vegetable  structures  does,  indeed,  render  fossil  re¬ 
mains  of  plants  less  A^aluable  as  objects  for  palaeontological  reasonings,  than  the 
better-preserved  hard  parts  of  animals,  especially  as  the  latter  afford  safer 
grounds  for  estimating  how  much  has  been  lost,  how  much  preserved,  of  ancient 
forms  of  organization.  But  botanical  reasonings  form  an  e  sential  link  in  geo¬ 
logical  inductions,  although  it  is  requisite  to  be  very  careful  in  applying  the 
analogical  method,  derived  from  classification,  to  the  history  of  the  development 
of  the  organic  creation.  ^ 

In  geography,  that  is,  physical  geography,  the  concrete  natural  history  of 
plants  becomes  a  portion  of  the  concrete  natural  history  of  the  globe  •  the  phys¬ 
iological  laws  are  involved  with  physical  laws  of  climate,  soil,  &c.,  in  ’the  expla¬ 
nations  of  possible  distributions,  either  in  an  abstract  point  of  view,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  practical  application ;  while  the  systematic  classification’s,  and  the 
natural  history  of  particular  species,  become  the  only  guide  by  which  ive  can  at¬ 
tempt  to  trace  back  the  existing  conditions  of  distribution  towards  their  origin 
and  thus  peifoim  the  share  due  from  botany;  in  the  historical  connection  of 
physical  geography  with  geology,  of  which  it  is  properly  only  the  statical  part. 

Prof.  J.  Hooker,  Director  of  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew: 


From  my  experience,  I  should  judge  that  any  study  systematically  pursued 
and  mastered  must  necessarily  expand  the  mental  powers;  but  I  think  I  should 
put  classics  at  the  bottom  and  mathematics  next,  and  I  should  put  natural  history 
first,  not  because  it  is  better  than  mathematics,  but  because  it  can  be  taught  at 
an  age  when  mathematics  would  injure  the  mind,  and,  further,  it  is  applicable 
t^o  minds  which  have  no  capacity  for  mathematics.  A  child  can  begin  natural 
histoiy  at  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  it  could  be  made  an  amusement  and  a 
pleasure  if  properly  taught.  A  child,  after  having  examined  one  butter-cup  is 
enabled  thereby  to  recognize  another,  though  dissimilar,  kind  of  buttercup  and 
the  process  affords  pleasure. 

I  know  that  in  conducting  the  examination  of  medical  men  for  the  army 
^dneh  I  have  now  conducted  for  scA^eral  years,  and  those  for  the  East  India 
Company’s  serviee,  which  I  have  conducted  for,  I  think,  seven  years  the 
questions  Avhich  I  am  in  the  habit  of  putting,  and  which  are  not  answered  by  the 
majority  of  the  candidates,  are  Avhat  would  have  been  answered  by  the  children 
in  Professor  Henslow’s  village  school.  I  believe  the  chief  reason  to  be  that 
their  observing  faculties  as  children  have  never  been  trained,  such  faculties 
having  lain  dormant  with  those  who  naturally  possessed  them  in  a  high  deo-ree 
and  having  never  been  developed  by  training  in  those  Avho  possessed  them’^in  a 
low  degree.  Furthermore,  in  most  medical  schools  the  whole  sum  and  substance 
of  botanical  science  is  crammed  into  a  four  weeks  of  lectures,  and  the  men  leave 
the  class  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merest  elements  of  the  science. 

Fhe  advantage  of  botany  is  that  you  can  teach  it  anvwhere  and  everywhere. 
The  child  as  he  walks  along  can  make  nse  of  his  bo'tanical  knowledge,  caii 
preserve  his  specimen,  and,  having  put  his  information  into  writing,  can  i^’serve 
this  alongside  of  the  specimen  itself.  This  cannot  be  done  to  such  advantao-e 
by  a  child  in  the  case  of  geology,  nor  any  branch  of  science  except  natural 
history  ones,  of  which  the  most  facile  for  the  purpose  is  botany. 

This  science  cannot  be  taught  properly,  or  at  least  exclusively,  by  lectures. 
The  learner  must  be  accustomed  to  pull  plants  to  pieces  with  skill  and  judo-ment! 
Now  plants  are  always  accessible,  every  child  has  the  skill,  and  judgment^omes 
by  experience  and  teaching.  This  is  why  I  so  strongly  advocate  botany  as  the 
readiest,  simplest,  and  most  practical  means  for  training  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties.  Such  training  cannot  be  given  by  lectures. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. — STUDY  OP  ZOOLOGY. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  Science  Classes  at 

the  South  Kensington  Museum,  remarks : 

Natural  History  is  the  name  familiarly  applied  to  the  study  of  the  properties 
of  such  natural  bodies  as  minerals,  plants,  and  animals ;  the  sciences  which 
embodv  the  knowledge  man  has  acquired  upon  these  subjects  are  commonly 
termed  Natural  Sciences,  in  contradistinction  to  other,  so  called  “  physical, 
sciences ;  and  those  who  devote  themselves  especially  to  the  pursuit  of  such 
sciences  have  been,  and  are,  commonly  termed  “Naturalists.” 

Linmeus  was  a  naturalist  in  this  wide  sense,  and  his  “  Systema  Natur®  was 
a  work  upon  natural  history,  in  the  broadest  acceptation  of  the  term ;  m  it,  that 
great  methodizing  spirit  embodied  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  characters  of  minerals,  animals,  and  plants.  But  the  enor.nous  stimu¬ 
lus  which  Linn®us  gave  to  the  investigation  of  nature  soon  rendered  it  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  one  man  should  write  another  “  Systema  Natur®,  and  extremely 
difficult  for  any  one  to  become  a  naturalist  such  as  Linn®us  was.  ^ 

Great  as  have  been  the  advances  made  by  all  the  three  branches  of  science,  ot 
old  included  under  the  title  of  natural  history,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  zool- 
oo-v  and  botanv  have  grown  in  an  enormously  greater  ratio  than  mineralogy ; 
and  hence,  as  I  suppose,  the  name  of  “  natural  history”  has  gradually  become 
more  and  more  definitely  attached  to  these  prominent  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  by  “  naturalist  ”  people  have  meant  more  and  more  distinctly  to  imply  a 
student  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  living  beings.  ,  ,  ,  . 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  advance  of  knowledge  has  gradu- 
allv  widened  the  dikance  between  mineralogy  and  its  old  associates,  while  it  has 
drawn  zoology  and  botany  closer  together ;  so  that  of  late  years  it  has  been 
found  convenient  (and  indeed  necessary)  to  associate  the  sciences  which  deal 
with  vitality  and  all  its  phenomena  under  the  common  head  of  biology  ;  and 
the  biologists  have  come  to  repudiate  any  blood-relationship  with  their  toster- 

brothers,  the  mineralogists.  ,  ,,  ,,  •  i  j 

Certain  broad  laws  have  a  general  application  throughout  both  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable  worlds,  but  the  ground  common  to  these  kingdoms  of  nature  is  not 
of  very  wide  extent,  and  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so  great,  that  the  student  ot 
livin  Aeings  finds  himself  obliged  to  devote  his  attention  exclusively  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other.  If  he  elects  to  study  plants,  under  an^y  aspect,  we  know 
at  once  what  to  call  him ;  he  is  a  botanist,  and  his  science  is  botany.  But  it  the 
investio-ation  of  animal  life  be  his  choice,  the  name  generally  applied  to  him  will 
varv  {^cording  to  the  kind  of  animals  he  studies,  or  the  particular  phenomena 
of  Inimal  life  fo  which  he  confines  his  attention.  If  the  tif  he 

obiect  he  is  called  an  anatomist,  or  a  physiologist,  ji 

diLcts  animals,  or  examines  into  the  mode  in  which  ‘heir  functions  aie  per- 
formed  he  is  a  comparative  anatomist  or  comparative  physiologist,  it  he  turns 
his  attention  to  fossil  animals,  he  is  a  pal®ontologist.  If  his  mind  is  more  par¬ 
ticulars  directed  to  the  description,  specific  discrimination,  classification,  and 

distribution  of  animals,  he  is  termed  a  zoologist.  i  n  •  ra  raf 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discourse,  however,  I  shall  recognize  none  of 

these  titles ^save  the  last,  which  I  shall  employ  as  the  equivalent  of  botanist,  and 
I  shall  use  the  term  zoology  as  denoting  the  whole  doctrine  of  animal  life,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  from  botany,  which  signifies  the  whole  doctrine  of  vegetable  life. 

CfiovTd  in  ffiis  s^  botany,  is  divisible  into  three  great  but 

su3nar  sciences,  nioVpholo|^,  physiology,  and  which 

mav  to  a  verv  great  extent,  be  studied  independently  of  the  other.  . 

*/oolo‘>-ical  morphology  is  the  doctrine  of  animal  form  or  structure.  Anatomy 
i,  of  Itrbmuc'kes,  development  is  another ;  while  classtflcatjon  « 

Sion  of  the  relations  which  different  animals  bear  to  one  another,  m  respect  oi 

their  anatomy  and  their  development.  „  .  ,  .  terrestrial 

Zoblofrical  distribution  is  the  study  of  animals  in  relation  to  the  terrestnai 

conditions  which  obtain  now,  or  have  obtained  at  any  previous  epoc  ^ 

®“7oL'Sarphvsiolo-y,  lastly,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  or  actions  of 

antaa  s®  I  rSs  Jn^mal  bodies  as  machines  impelled  by 

^JSrming  an  amount  of  work,  which  can  be  expressed  m  terms  of  the  ordmary 
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forces  of  nature.  The  final  object  of  physiology  is  to  deduce  the  facts  of  morph¬ 
ology  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  distribution  on  the  other,  from  the  laws 
of  the  molecular  forces  of  matter. 

My  own  impression  is,  that  the  best  model  for  all  kinds  of  training  in  physical 
science  is  that  afibrded  by  the  method  of  teaching  anatomy,  in  use  in  the  medical 
schools.  This  method  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  examinations. 

The  object  of  lectures  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  awaken  the  attention  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  student ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  may  be  effected  to  a 
far  greater  extent  by  the  oral  discourse  and  by  the  personal  influence  of  a  re¬ 
spected  teacher,  than  in  any  other  way.  Secondly,  lectures  have  the  double  use 
of  guiding  the  student  to  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
forcing  him  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  not  merely  to  that  part  which  takes 
his  fancy.  And  lastly,  lectures  afford  the  student  the  opportunity  of  seeking 
explanations  of  those  difficulties  which  will  arise  in  the  course  of  his  studies.  *  * 

But  for  a  student  to  derive  the  utmost  possible  value  fi:om  lectures,  several 
precautions  are  needful. 

I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  better  a  discourse  is,  as  an  oration,  the 
worse  it  is  as  a  lecture.  The  flow  of  the  discourse  carries  you  on  without  proper 
attention  to  its  sense ;  you  drop  a  word  or  a  phrase,  you  lose  the  exact  meaning 
for  a  moment,  and  while  you  strive  to  recover  yourself,  the  speaker  has  passed  on. 

The  practice  I  have  adopted  of  late  years,  in  lecturing  to  students,  is  to  con¬ 
dense  the  substance  of  the  hour’s  discourse  into  a  few  dry  propositions,  which  are 
read  slowly  and  taken  down  from  dictation ;  the  reading  of  each  being  followed 
by  a  free  commentary,  expanding  and  illustrating  the  proposition,  explaining 
terms,  and  removing  any  difficulties  that  may  be  attackable  in  that  way,  by  dia¬ 
grams. made  roughly,  and  seen  to  grow  under  the  lecturer’s  hand.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  you,  at  any  rate,  insure  the  co-operation  of  the  student  to  a  certain  extent. 
He  cannot  leave  the  lecture-room  entirely  empty  if  the  taking  of  notes  is  en¬ 
forced  ;  and  a  student  must  be  preternaturally  dull  and  mechanical,  if  he  can 
take  notes  and  hear  them  properly  explained,  and  yet  learn  nothing. 

What  books  shall  I  read  1  is  a  question  constantly  put  by  the  student  to  the 
teacher.  My  reply  usually  is,  “  None :  write  your  notes  out  carefully  and  fully; 
strive  to  understand  them  thoroughly;  come  to  me  for  the  explanation  of 
anything  you  cannot  understand;  and  I  would  rather  you  did  not  distract 
your  mind  by  reading.” 

But,  however  good  lectures  may  be,  and  however  extensive  the  course  of  read¬ 
ing  by  which  they  are  followed  up,  they  are  but  accessories  to  the  great  instru¬ 
ment  of  scientific  teaching — demonstration.  If  I  insist  unweariedly,  nay  fanat¬ 
ically,  upon  the  importance  of  physical  science  as  an  educational  agent,  it  is 
because  the  study  of  any  branch  of  science,  if  properly  conducted,  appears  to  me 
to  fill  up  a  void  left  by  all  other  means  of  education. 

^  All  that  literature  has  to  bestow  may  be  obtained  by  reading  and  by  prac¬ 
tical  exercise  in  writing  and  in  speaking ;  but  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say, 
that  none  of  the  best  gifts  of  science  are  to  be  won  by  these  means.  On  the 
contrary,  the  great  benefit  which  a  scientific  education  bestows,  whether  as 
training  or  as  knowledge,  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  mind  of  the 
student  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  facts — upon  the  degree  to  which 
he  learns  the  habit  of  appealing  directly  to  Nature,  and  of  acquiring  throuo-h 
his  senses  concrete  images  of  those  properties  of  things,  which  are,  and  always 
will  be,  but  approximatively  expressed  in  human  language. 

The  great  business  of  the  scientific  teacher  is,  to  imprint  the  fundamental, 
in'efragable  facts  of  his  science,  not  only  by  words  upon  the  mind,  but  by  sensible 
impressions  upon  the  eye,  and  ear,  and  touch  of  the  student,  in  so  complete  a 
manner  that  every  term  used,  or  law  enunciated,  should  afterwards  call  up  vivid 
images  of  the  particular  structural,  or  other  facts  which  furnished  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  law,  or  the  illustration  of  the  term.  *  * 

What  is  the  purpose  of  primary  intellectual  education  ?  I  apprehend  that 
its  first  object  is  to  train  the  young  in  the  use  of  those  tools  wherewith  men  ex¬ 
tract  knowledge  from  the  ever-shifting  succession  of  phenomena  which  pass 
before  their  eyes  ;  and  that  its  second  object  is  to  inform  them  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  govern  the  course  of  things, 
go  that  they  may  not  be  turned  out  into  the  world  naked,  defenceless,  and  a  prey 
to  the  events  they  might  control. 

A  boy  is  taught  to  read  his  own  and  other  languages,  in  order  that  he  may 
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have  access  to  infinitely  wider  stores  of  knowledge  than  could  ever  be  opened  to 
him  by  oral  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men  ;  he  learns  to  write  that  his  means 
of  coinmunication  with  the  rest  of  mankind  may  be  indefinitely  enlarged,  and 
that  he  may  record  and  store  up  the  knowledge  he  acquires.^  He  is  taught  ele¬ 
mentary  mathematics,  that  he  may  understand  all  those  relations  of  number  and 
form,  upon  which  the  transactions  of  men,  associated  in  complicated  societies, 
are  built,  and  that  he  may  have  some  practice  in  deductive  reasoning. 

But,  in  addition,  primary  education  endeavors  to  fit  a  boy  out  with  a  certain 
equipment  of  positive  knowledge.  He  is  taught  the  great  laws  of  morality ;  the 
religion  of  his  sect ;  so  much  history  and  geography  as  will  tell  him  where  the 
great  countries  of  the  world  are,  what  they  are,  and  how  they  have  become  thus. 

The  system  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  I  regard  it  closely,  a  curious 
reflection  arises.  I  suppose  that,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  child  of  any  well- 
to-do  Roman  citizen  was  taught  just  these  same  things  ;  reading  and  writing  in 
his  own,  and,  perhaps,  the  Greek  tongue  ;  the  elements  of  mathematics ;  and 
the  religion,  morality,  history,  and  geography  current  in  his  time.  Furthermore, 
I  do  not  think  I  err  in  affirming,  that,  if  such  a  Christian  Roman  boy,  who  had 
finished  his  education,  could  be  transplanted  into  one  of  our  public  schools,  and 
pass  through  its  course  of  instruction,  he  would  not  meet  with  a  single  unfamil* 
lar  line' of  thought;  amidst  all  the  new  facts  he  would  have  to  learn,  notone 
would  suggest  a  different  mode  of  regarding  the  imiverse  from  that  current  in 
his  own  time.  And  yet  surely  there  is  some  great  difference  between  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  fourth  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  more  between 
the  intellectual  habits  and  tone  of  thought  of  that  day  and  of  this. 

Modern  civilization  rests  upon  physical  science ;  take  away  her  gifts  to  our 
own  country,  and  our  position  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  is  gone 
to-morrow ;  for  it  is  physical  science  only,  that  makes  intelligence  and  moral 
energy  stronger  than  brute  force. 

Physical  science,  its  methods,  its  problems,  and  its  difficulties,  will  meet  the 
poorest  boy  at  every  turn,  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall 
enter  the  world  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts  of  science 
as  the  day  he  was  born.  The  modern  world  is  full  of  artillery ;  and  we  turn  out 
our  children  to  do  battle  in  it,  equipped  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  a  gladiator. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  it  is,  to  make  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  physical  science  an  integral  part  of  primary  education.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  you  how  that  may  be  done  for  that  branch  of  science  which  it 
is  my  business  to  pursue  ;  and  I  can  but  add,  that  I  should  look  upon  the  day 
when  every  school-master  throughout  this  land  was  a  centre  of  genuine,  how¬ 
ever  rudimentary,  scientific  knowledge,  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  the  eminent  geologist,  in  his  evidence,  re¬ 
marks  substantially  respecting  physical  science  and  natural  history  : 

These  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  ignored  in  our  educational  system. 
Their  ne^^'lect  in  the  schools  is  owin^  to  the  fact  that  the  chief  rewards,  prizes, 
and  honors  of  the  universities  are  given  for  proficiency  in  other  studies,  where 
iireparatory  work  must  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  all  the  instruction  in  these 
institutions  is  based  on  the  idea  that  these  pupils  are  all  to  ffo  to  the  universities, 
whereas  a  majority  of  these  pupils  do  not,  but  pass  at  once  into  bysiness  without 
any  special  preparation  therefor.  The  teachers,  too,  of  the  public  schools,^  have 
all  been  trained  in  the  universities,  and  are  themselves  ignorant  of  the  sciences 
'which  touch  all  the  mechanical  and  mercantile  interests  of  the  state,  and  do  not 

appreciate  even  their  educational  worth.  ^  v  , 

The  universities  do  not,  relatively,  give  as  much  attention  to  these  subjects 
now  as  they  did  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  grew  out  of  the  revolution  in 
the  academical  system  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  separate 
colleges,  each  with  an  inadequate  teaching  force,  were  forced  each  to  undertake 
the  whole  work  of  the  university,  and  they  have  not  since  been  able  to  keep  up 

with  the  progress  of  the  new  sciences.  ...  .  ,  .  .u 

If  these  subjects  are  ever  to  go  into  the  universities  with  advantage,  the 
o-rammar  of  each  must  be  matured  in  the  schools.  The  amount  may  be 
moderate,  but  the  elements  must  be  mastered,  and  the  tastes  for  one  or  more 
developed,  if  it  is  afterward  to  be  pursued  with  a  strong  option.  ^  ^  i 

The  time  can  be  gained  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
except  with  those  to  whom  these  branches  are  to  be  specialties. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Richard  Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Natural 
History  Department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  author  of  works 
of  high  reputation  in  comparative  anatomy,  paleontology,  and  kindred 
subjects,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission,  says : 

I  have  long  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  the  time  arrive  when  our  larger 
educational  establishments  for  youths,  particularly  the  great  public  schools,  to 
which  the  sons  of  the  wealthy  and  territorial  families  in  England  are  sent, 
should  possess  the  means  of  imparting  to  them  the  elements  and  methods  ot 
natural  history,  either  in  botany  or  zoology,  or  both. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  arrangement  or  organization  for  a  systematic 
instruction  of  the  youths  in  those  elements  and  methods  at  our  great  public 
schools,  nor  that  they  receive  the  smallest  amount  of  natural  history  instruction. 
If  I  were  to  select  a  particular  group  it  would  be  the  governing  and  legislative 
’class,  which,  from  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of  hearing  remarks  in  conversation 
or  debate,  appears  to  be  least  aware  of  the  extent  of  many  departments  of 
natural  history  science,  of  the  import  of  its  generalizations,  and  especially  of  its 
use  in  disciplining  the  mind,  irrespective  of  its  imrnediate  object  of  making 
known  the  different  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals.  Grammar  and 
classics,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  may  be  the  most  important  disciplinary 
studies ;  we  know  the  fiiculties  of  the  mind  they  are  chiefly  calculated  to  educe ; 
but  they  fail  in  bringing  out  those  which  natural  history  science  more  especially 
tends  to  improve.  I  allude  now  to  the  faculty  of  accurate  observation,  of  the 
classification  of  facts,  of  the  coordination  of  classes  or  groups  ;  the  arrangement 
of  topics,  for  example,  in  their  various  orders  of  importance  in  the  mind,  giving 
to  a  writer  or  public  speaker  improved  powers  of  classifying  all  kinds  of 
subjects.  Natural  history  is  essentially  a  classificatory  science.  _  Order  and 
method  are  the  faculties  which  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  science  are  best 

adapted  to  improve  and  to  educe.  .  i  u 

Natural  history  would  represent,  zoology,  relating  to  animals;  botany,  to 
plants ;  mineralogy,  to  minerals.  Of  course  it  branches  off  into  collateral 
subjects,  as  anatomy;  some  knowledge  of  that,  indeed,  would  be  necessarily 
acquired,  because  boys  could  not  learn  the  classification  of  animals  without 
getting  some  idea  of  the  general  principles  of  their  construction.  And  so  with 
regard  to  the  classification  of  plants.  Zoology  and  botany  are  both  based  on 
amitomv,  or  that  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  animals  and  plants.  With 
respect  "to  gcoloiry,  that  would  be  too  complex,  and  not  necessary,  I  apprehend, 
for  the  main  aim  in  view.  All  the  disciplinary  effect  would  be  got  by  the 
lectures  on  natural  history,  which  might  be  limited  to  one  of  the  three  classes, 
but  I  would  recommend  the  branch  relating  to  vegetables  or  animals. 

Chemistry  is  a  good  subject  to  be  taught.  It  induces,  in  the  first  instance, 
dexterity  and  nicety  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  besides  caution  in  making  a 
comparison  of  experimental  results.  No  doubt  there  are  useful  faculties  of  the 
mind  brought  out  well  by  chemistry.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  the  practical 
difficulties 'of  the  apparatus  for  experiments,  and  if  I  were  to  refer  to  age  in 
reo-ard  to  the  teaching  of  natural  science,  I  should  be  induced  to  raise  the  age  in 
reference  to  the  applicability  of  chemistry  as  a  disciplinary  science.  The  elder 
boys  would  be  more  careful  and  less  mischievous,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
obtain  a  benefit  from  the  laboratory  in  chemical  teaching,  without  being  so 
.subject  to  its  accompanying  evils.  _  ^ 

The  modern  languages  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  first  in  importance, 
natural  history  next,  chemistry  last.  With  regard  to  astronomy  and  mechanics, 
these,  I  think,  are  already  in  part  provided  for  in  the  illustrations  of  geometrical 
and  algebraic  teaching. 

I  think  the  uniform  practice  in  the  continental  schools  where  natural  sciences 
are  taught  is,  to  begin  with  natural  history.  The  students  learn  the  elements. of 
zooloo-y  or  botany  first  before  going  to  chemistry  and  higher  sciences. 

I  Should  be  sorry  to  advocate  natural  history  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
chemistry  or  natural  philosophy ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  omit 
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natural  history  in  any  great  school  and  consider  chemistry  as  its  substitute 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  before  stated ;  and  partly  for  this  reason,  that  in  every 
community  of  two  hundred  or  more  youths,  there  must  be  some  feAV,  the 
constitution  of  whose  minds  is  specially  adapted  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
to  the  work  of  observation  and  classification,  who,  consequently,  are  impelled  by 
innate  aptitude  to  that  kind  of  study,  but  who  are  not  at  present  aflbrdcd  the 
sli'^htest  opportunity  of  working  their  minds  in  that  way  j  so  that  it  may  happen 
that  the  faculty  or  gift  for  natural  history,  if  it  be  not  actually  destroyed  by 
exclusive  exercise  in  uncongenial  studies,  is  never  educed.  What  is  the  result'? 
in  all  our  great  natural  history  movements,  we  have  looked  in  vain,  since  the 
death  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  for  any  man  having  a  suflicient  standing  in  the 
country  to  fraternize  with  us,  to  understand  us,  to  help  us  in  debate  or  council  on 
questions  most  vital  to  the  interests  of  natural  history.  It  has  often  occuied  to 
me  to  ask  how  such  should  be  the  case,  and  my  answer  has  been,  that  in  the 
education  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  great  landed  proprietors  ot 
En^-land,  of  those  destined  to  take  part  in  the  legislation  and  government  of  the 
country,  there  has  been  coniplete  absence  of  systematic  imparting  of  the  elements 
of  naturtil  history,  no  demonstration  ot  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants  and 
animals,  no  indication  of  the  aims  and  importance  of  natural  histoiy,  no  tiaining 
of  the  faculties  for  which  it  affords  the  healthiest  exercise ,  coiiSequently  they 
have  not  been  educed.  I  cannot  doubt  that  this  must  have  been  the  effect  of  the 
present  restricted  system.  There  must  have  been,  by  nature,  many  Sii  Joseph 
Banks  since  he  died,  but  they  have  been  born,  have  grown  up,  and  passed  away 
without  working  out  their  destined  purpose;  their  peculiar  talent  has  ne\ei  been 
educed,  their  attention  has  never  been  turned  to  diose  studies,  but  they  ha\e  betn 
wholly  devoted  to  . classics.  It  must  be  remembered  that  minds  ot  this  class 
are  usually  very  averse  to  classical  studies  and  mere  exercises  of  memoiy  and 
composition;  they  neyer  take  to  them;  they  get  through  them  as  wxll  or  ill  as 
they  can,  doing  little  or  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  they  fail  to  achieve  that  tor 
which  the}''  are  naturally  fitted  from  the  want  of  having  .their  special  faculties 
educed.  I  consider  it  a  loss  to  the  nation  that,  in  our  great  educational 
establishments  for  youths,  there  should  be  no  arrangements  for  giving  them 
the  chance  of  knowing  something  of  the  laws  of  the  living  world  and  how  they 

are  to  be  studied.  .  ,  o  -o  i 

Prof.  Jukes,  in  opening  the  business  of  the  Geological  Section  of  the  Biitnh 

Association,  over  which  he  presided  at  Cambridge,  remarks  *  , 

“  The  natural  sciences  are  now  considered  as  worthy  ot  study  by  these  who 
have  a  taste  for  them,  both  in  themselves  and  as  a  means  of  mental  tiaining  ant 
discipline.  In  my  time,  however,  no  other  branches  of  learning  \yere  rccoonized 
than  classics  and  mathematics,  and  I  have  with  shame  to  contess  that  I  dn-played 
but  a  truant  disposition  with  respect  to  them,  and  too  often  hurried  from  the 
tutor’s'lecture  room  to  the  river  or  field  to  enable  me  to  add  much  to  the  scanty 
store  of  knoAvledge  I  had  brought  up  with  me.  Had  it  not  been,  tlnn,  ior  the 
teaching  of  Professor  Sedgwick  in  geology,  my  time  would  have  been  wasted. 

So  that  it  was  just  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  one  short  course  on  a  branch 
of  natural  history,  grafted  through  an  old  bequest  upon  the  maiii  studies  of  Ins 
university,  that  led  Professor  Jukes  to  his  appreciation  ot  the  method  of  stuc.y 
and  value  of  the  science  which  owes  so  much  to  his  labors.  I  cou  d  also  with 
your  pel-mission,  adduce  a  higher  authority  on  the  mam  point  and  that  is  Baron 
Cuvier’s,  who,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  ot  his  elementary  book  on 

Natural  History,  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

“  The  habit  necessarily  acquired  in  the  study  of  natural  histor} ,  of  mentally 
classifying  a  great  number  of  ideas,  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  this  science, 
which^s  seldom  spoken  of,  and  which,  when  it  sha  have  been  generally 
introduced  into  the  system  of  common  education,  will  perhaps^  become  the 
principal  one;  it  exercises  the  student  in  that  part  of  logic  which  is  termed 
method,  as  the  study  of  geometry  does  m  that  which  is  called  syllogism  because 
natural  history  is  the  science  which  requires  the  most  precise  methods,  as 
<>-eometry  is  that  which  demands  the  most  rigorous  reasoning.  Noav  this  art  of 
method,  when  once  well  acquired,  may  be  applied  with  infinite  advantage  to 
studies  the  most  foreign  to  natural  history.  Every  discussion  which  supposes  a 
classification  of  facts,  every  research  which  requires  a  distribution  of  matters  is 
performed  after  the  same  manner,  and  he  who  has  cultivated  this  science  meiely 
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for  amusement  is  surprised  at  the  facility  it  affords  for  disentangling  all  kinds  of 
affairs.  It  is  not  less  useful  in  solitude ;  sufficiently  extensive  to  satisfy  the  most 
powerful  mind,  sufficiently  various  and  interesting  to  calm  the  most  agitated 
soul ;  it  consoles  the  unhappy,  and  tends  to  allay  enmity  and  hatred.  Once  . 
elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  the  harmony  of  nature,  irresistibly  regulated  by 
Providence,  how  weak  and  trivial  appear  those  causes  which  it  has  been  pleased 
to  leave  dependent  upon  the  will  of  man !  How  astonishing  to  behold  so  many 
fine  minds  consuming  themselves  so  uselessly  for  their  own  happiness  and  that 
of  others  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  combinations,  the  very  traces  of  which  a  few 
years  suffice  to  obliterate!  I  avow  it  proudly,  these  ideas  have  always  been 
present  to  my  mind,  the  companions  of  my  labors,  and,  if  I  hpe  endeavored  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  advance  this  peaceful  study,  it  is  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  more  capable  than  any  other  of  supplying  the  want  of  occupation 
which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  troubles  of  our  age.-” 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Prof.  George  E.  Paget,  in  a  Lecture  before  the  British  Medi- 
I  cal  Association  at  Cambridge  in  1864,  advocates  this  study  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the  general  teaching  of  Physiology  may 
be  grouped  in  two  classes  :  the  first,  including  such  as  would  tend  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  science  ;  the  second,  such  as  would  belong  to  the  students. 

By  a  wider  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  physiology  its  progress  would  be 
accelerated,  as  that  of  any  other  science  would,  by  the  increased  number  of  the 
competent  observers  of  its  fiicts.  *  ♦  ^  But  a  krge  advantage,  and  one 
whieffi,  I  think,  physiology  needs  more  than  any  other  science  does,  would  arise 
in  this, — that  the  communication  would  be  easier,  which  is  now  so  difficult,  be¬ 
tween  those  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  those  who  especially  devote  themselves  to 
other  sciences  that  might  assist  it.  Almost  every  process  in  the  living  body 
involves  the  exercise  of  mechanical  and  chemical— -perhaps,  also,  of  electrical- 
forces,  whose  effects  are  mingled  with  those  of  the  more  proper  vital  force ;  and 
althouo-h  this  special  force  may  modify,  and  in  some  sort  vail,  the  effects  of  the 
others, %et  must  their  efforts  be  reckoned  and  allowed  for,  in  nearly  every  case 
we  Imve  to  study.  Therefore,  the  complete  solution  of  any  new  physiological 
problem  must  require  such  a  master  of  all  these  sciences  of  dead  and  living 
matter  as  cannot  now,  I  believe,  be  found,  or  else  it  must  have  the  cooperation 
wQi'l^crs,  each  skilled  in  some  simple  science,  and  able  to  communicate 

with  B.11  the  rest.  ^  ^ 

I  believe  that  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  physiology,  ac¬ 
quired  in  early  life,  would  benefit  a  man,  with  regard  to  both  his  body  and  his 
mind ;  and  that  it  would  do  this  by  guiding  him  in  the  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  of  health,  by  teaehing  him  the  true  economy  of  his  powers,  whether 
mental  or  eorporal,  by  providing  worthy  materials  for  thought,  and  by  cultivat¬ 
ing  peculiar  modes,  and  suggesting  peculiar  ends,  of  thinking.  *  *  * 

I  would  not  have  its  teaching  limited  to  a  bare  declaration  of  the  use  and 
exact  fitness  of  each  part  or  organ  of  the  body.  This,  indeed,  should  not  be 
omitted ;  for  there  are  noble  truths  in  the  simplest  demonstrations  of  the  fitness 
of  parts’for  their  simplest  purposes,  and  no  study  has  been  made  more  attractive 
than  this  by  the  ingenuity,  the  acuteness,  and  eloquence  of  its  teachers.  But  I 
W'ould  go  beyond  this,  and,  striving,  as  I  said  before,  to  teach  general  truths  as 
well  as'^the  details  of  science,  I  would  try  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  geneval  designs,  from  which  it  might  gather  the  best  lessons  for  its  own 
guidance.  *  *  * 

It  must  be  an  object  of  all  education  to  supply,  in  early  life,  those  studies  from 
which,  in  later  years,  may  arise  reflections  that  may  mingle  happily  with  the 
business-thoughts  of  common  days  that  may  suggest  to  the  reason,  or  even  to 
the  imagination,  some  hidden  meaning,  some  future  purpose,  some  noble  end,  in 
the  things  about  us.  Reflections  such  as  these,  being  interwoven  with  our  com¬ 
mon  thoughts,  may  often  bring  to  our  life  a  tone  of  joy  which  its  general  aspect 
will  not  wear ;  like  brilliant  threads  shot  through  the  texture  of  some  sombre 
fabric,  giving  lustre  to  its  darkness. 
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H.  W.  Ackland,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford,  and 
teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  Christ  Church  College,  said : 

We  are  living  in  a  period  of  transition  with  reference  to  the  educational  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  I  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  became  Reader  in  Anatomy  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  which  was  in  the  year  1845,  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  very  rare  thing  for . 
any  person  to  come  with  his  mind  previously  directed  to  scientific  pursuit.  In 
the  scA^enteen  years  which  have  elapsed,  that  state  of  things  has  somewhat 
changed.  We  find  that  boys  come  to  the  University  from  several  schools  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  opportunities  of  scientific  study  which  they  have  noAv  in 
Oxford ;  and  I  can  see  that  the  younger  men  who  have  left  the  universities  with 
enlarged  tastes  in  these  directions,  who  are  not  destined  to  follow  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  are  beginning  to  cany  away  with  them  into  the  countr}',  into  ditFerent 
situations  to  which  they  may  go,  and,  among  others,  to  private  schools,  scientific 
knowledge,  sometimes  of  a  very  precise  kind  ;  and  so  in  that  way  necessarily 
these  tastes  will  be  gradually  disseminated,  and  react  on  the  universities. 

About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  Professor  Jewett  and  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
were  then  young  tutors,^and  engaged  in  some  extensive  inquiries  with  regard  to 
the  promotion  of  a  wider  sphere  of  education  in  Oxford,  asked  my  opinion  what 
scientific  studies  should  be  introduced.  The  opinion  which  I  gave  them  after 
much  reflection  was  this,  that  there  were  three  fundamental  subjects,  which  un¬ 
questionably  ought  to  be  required  before  young  men  were  allowed  to  pursue  any 
other ;  and  that  they  might  not  take  honours  or  pass  except  they  showed  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  these  three.  These  were.  Physics,  so-called.  Chemistry,  and  Physi¬ 
ology,  to  use  the  word  physiology  in  a  very  general  sense.  These  three  subjects 
were  so  fundamental  to  all  other  organic  sciences,  and  so  necessary  to  the  study 
of  most  branches  of  scientific  knowledge,  that  all  pass  man  ought  to  be  required 
to  pass  in  those  subjects,  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  other  more'  detailed 
ones,  such  as  geology,  mineralogy,  or  zoology,  or  many  other  “  ologies,”  which 
might  be  mentioned.  Accordingly,  wisely  or  unwisely,  that  became  the  laAV  at 
Oxford,  and  at  Oxford  now  no  person  can  pass  in  a  scientific  subject,  except  he 
passes  in  two  at  least  of  these  which  we  held  to  be  educationally  fundamental. 

Just  as  I  said  fifteen  years  ago.  Physiology,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  should  be 
the  fundamental  subjects  at  the  universities,  so  I  think  that  those  who  come  to 
the  universities,  if  they  really  are  to  progress,  and  if  their  education  is  to  be 
carried  on  systematically,  had  much  better  come  trained,  as  far  as  boys  should 
be  trained  in  such  subjects  at  all,  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  both,  before 
they  come  to  the  university,  and  then  they  would  either  carry  on  those  subjects 
to  a  higher  pitch  at  the  university  Avhere  the  greatest  opportunities  ought  to  be 
found,  or  they  might  pass  on  to  the  biological  or  other  sciences  as  they  pleased. 

I  may  add,  generally,  that  I  should  value  all  knowledge  of  these  physical 
sciences  very  little  indeed  unless  it  Avas  otherwise  than  bookwork.  If  it  is  merely 
a  question  of  getting  up  certain  books,  and  being  able  to  answer  certain  book 
questions,  that  is  merely  an  exercise  of  the  memory  of  aveiy  useless  kind.  The 
great  object,  though  not  the  sole  object  of  this  training,  should  be  to  get  the  boys 
to  observe  and  understand  the  action  of  matter  in  some  department  or  another  j 
and  although  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  what  is  called  practical  knoAvledge,  if 
merely  manipulatory,  in  any  subject  whatever,  is  a  humble  thing  enough  ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  must  say  that  the  utmost  amount  of  knowledge  on  these 
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subjects  without  that  practical  and  experimental  knovdedge  is  to  most  persons 
nearly  as  useless.  You  want  the  combination  of  the  two ;  and  for  youths,  I 
value  very  httle  the  mere  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  book  facts  on  these  subjects. 
I  want  them  to  see  and  know  the  things,  and  in  that  way  they  will  evoke  many 
qualities  of  the  mind  which  the  study  of  these  subjects  is  intended  to  develop, 
and  which  are  not  evoked  by  the  study  of  the  classics ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  those  same  qualities  or  any  similar  qualities  may  not  be  evoked 
by  other  means,  although  not  by  the  classics.  I  mean  to  put  this  reservation  in 
stating  my  opinion,  that  I  cannot  think  that  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences 
is,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  stated,  absolutely  necessary  for  everybody.  There 
may  be  good  men,  as  good  as  anybody  else,  without  it.  It  is  perhaps  unneces¬ 
sary  to  make  that  reservation,  but  I  am  in  the  habit  of  hearing  the  subject 
spoken  of  sometimes  as  though  a  man  must  be  an  inferior  man  because  he  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  any  branch  of  physical  science.  I  do  not  hold  that  at  all, 
because  observation,  practical  habits,  manual  dexterity,  and  many  such  things 
are  acquired  in  a  high  degree  by  persons  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge. 

I  thought  it  so  necessary  to  the  general  national  education,  that  the  power  of 
studying  Physiology  in  its  highest  departments,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
should  exist  in  Oxford,  that  I  labored  with  other  persons  to  enable  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  possess  the  means  of  that  study,  which  it  had  not  to  a  similar  extent 
before,  and  which  should  be  pursued  with  the  greatest  advantage  at  the  univer¬ 
sities;  but  the  study  of  precise  Physics,  and  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  are 
becoming  more  necessary  to  understand  Physiological  works,  so  that  the  older 
Physiologists,  unless  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
to  the  present  level,  will  be  left  entirely  behind.  Therefore,  it  would  further 
the  cause  of  education  if  they  were  first  learnt  at  schools,  so  that  those  who 
came  up  to  the  universities  should  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  Physiology 
as  an  advanced  subject  if  they  came  up  with  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge. 

I  must  say  as  a  physician,  that  being  my  main  business  now,  that  I  really 
view  with  alarm  the  way  in  which  boys  are  pressed  at  school.  I  must  ask  your 
forgiveness  for  introducing  an  extraneous  subject,  but  I  say  truly  that  I  view 
with  alarm  the  pressure  which  is  put  on  good  boys.  I  am  afraid  it  remains  to 
be  seen  fifty  years  hence  what  the  eifect  of  this  system  on  the  physique  of  the 
country  will  be.  Children  are  surrounded  by  every  means  of  cramming  things 
into  their  brains,  and  a  number  of  us  are  seeing  how  we  can  force  in  something 
more  in  their  very  earliest  years.  I  confess  I  think  this  a  matter  of  much  anxiety. 

I  feel  confident  that  a  great  deal  of  the  learning  by  heart  is  useless ;  the 
physical  sciences  exercises  the  memory  in  a  higher  degree  than  anything  else ; 
at  least  anything  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  If  you  go  over  a  book  of  human 
descriptive  anatomy,  the  quantity  of  facts  which  have  to  be  mastered  are  astonish¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  believe  that  boys’  tastes  are  refined  or  their  higher  intellectual 
qualities  called  out  by  learning  to  gallop  over  so  many  lines  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 
It  is  an  elfort  of  memory,  and  has  no  corresponding  effect  on  the  character;  I 
believe  by  the  other  study  they  would  acquire  a  certain  quantity  of  useful 
knowledge,  and  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory  are  quite  as  much  exer¬ 
cised.  They  are  taught  to  think ;  which  no  amount  of  learning  by  heart  can  teach. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  a  scientific  man  now-a-days  to  know  German,  and  a 
great  disadvantage  not  to  know  it.  I  know  it  imperfectly,  so  I  know  the  disad¬ 
vantage.  I  think  that  the  possession  of  an  additional  language  in  early  life  is 
so  invaluable  to  a  youth,  that  I  would  take  the  chance  cf  his  obtaining  his  science 
at  a  later  period,  when  he  would  have  the  further  aid  of  German  in  acquiring  it. 
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PHYSICS  AS  A  MEANS  IN  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

Professor  John  Tyndall,  in  a  Lecture  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tron  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  study  of  Physics,  remarks 

The  term  Physics,  ns  made  use  of  in  the  present  Lecture,  refers  to  that  portion, 
of  natural  science  ^vhich  lies  midway  between  astronomy  and  chemistry.  J  ho> 
former  indeed,  is  Physics  applied  to  masses  of  enormous  weight,  Avhile  the  latter 
is  Pliysics  applied  to  atoms  and  molecules.  The  subjects  of  Physics  proper  are, 
therefore,  those  which  lie  nearest  to  human  perception  the  light  and  heat  ot 
the  sun,  color,  sound,  motion,  the  loadstone,  electrical  attractions  and 
sions,  thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and  so  forth.  The  senses  of  Man 
stand  between  these  phenomena,  between  the  external  world,  and  the  woild  ot 
thoiio-ht.  He  takes  his  hicts  from  Nature  and  transfers  them  to  the  domain  ot 
mintU  he  looks  at  them,  compares  them,  observes  their  mutual  relations  and 
connexions,  and  thus  brings  them  clearer  and  clearer  before  his  mental  eye, 
until,  finally,  by  a  kind  of  inspiration,  he  alights  upon  the  cause  which  unites 
them.  This  is  the  last  act  of  the  mind,  in  this  centripetal  direction  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  multiplicity  of  facts  to  the  central  cause  on  which  they  depend. 
T^ut,  having  guessed  the  cause,  he  is  not  yet  contented  :  hemow  sets  out  trom 
his  centre  and  travels  in  the  other  direction: 

certain  consequences  must  follow  from  it,  and  he  appeals  to  .the  law  aiid  testi¬ 
mony  of  experiment  whether  the  thing  is  so._  Thus  he  completes  the  ciicmt  of 
thou'dit, — from  without  inward,  from  multiplicity  to  nmty,  and  from  within 
outward,  from  unity  to  multiplicity.  He  traverses-  the  line  between  cause  and 
effect  both  wavs,  and,  in  so  doing,  calls  all  his  reasoning  powers  into  play,  ihe 
mental  effort  involved  in  these  processes  may  be  justly  compared  to  those  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  body  which  invoke  the  co-operation  of  every  muscle,  and  thus  confer 

UDon  the  whole  frame  the  benefits  of  healthy  action. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Master  of  Arts,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  ancl  therefore  the 

recipient  of  a  modem  education,  stated  to  me  that  for  the  first 
his  life  he  had  been  taught  nothing  regarding  Light,  Heat,  Magnetism,  o 
E’ectricitv  twelve  of  these  years  had  been  spent  among  the  ancients,  all  con¬ 
nexion  being  thus  severed  between  him  and  natural  phenomena.  Now,  we  can¬ 
not,  without  prejudice  to  humanity,  separate  the  present  from  the  past.  The 
nineteenth  century  strikes  its  roots  into  the  centuries  gone  by,  and  draws 
ment  from  them.  The  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  record  of  any  great  deed 
or  utterance;  for  such  deeds  and  such  utterances  are  prolific  throughout  ^ 
time.  We  cannot  yield  the  companionship  of  our  loftier  brothers  of  ptiquity , 
of  our  Socrates  and  Cato,— whose  lives  provoke  us  to  sympathetic  greatness 
across  the  interval  of  two  thousand  years.  As  long  as  the  ancient  languages  aie 
the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind,  they  must  ever  be  of  piicelesS  ^ 

humanity  •  but  it  is  as  the  avenues  of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  imtiu- 
ineiits  o7niodern  culture,  that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  Man. 
avenues  nii<dit  be  kept  open  without  demanding  such  sacrifices  as  that  above 
roferred  to.”  VVe  have  conquered  and  possessed  ourselves  of  continents  of  land 
concerning  which  antiquity  knew  nothing;  and  if  new  continents  of  thought 
reveal  themselves  to  the  exploring  human  spirit,  shall  we  not  possess  them  alsod 
In  these  latter  days,  the  study  of  Physics  has  given  us  glimpses  of  the  inethods 
of  Nature  which  were  quite  hidden  from  the  ancients,  and  it  would  be  kelson 
to  the  trust  committed  to  us,  if  we  were  to  sacrifice  the  hopes  and  aspirations  o 

the  Present  out  of  deference  to  the  Past.  .  „  i.*  u 

The  study  of  Physics,  as  already  intimated,  consists  of  two  processes,  whick 

are  complementary  to  each  other— the  tracing  of  facts  to  their  causes  a«d  the 
Wical  advance  frL  the  cause  to  the  fact.  In  the  former  process,  called  indicc-. 
tion  certain  moral  qualities  come  into  play.  It  requires  patient 
humble  and  conscientious  acceptance  of  what  Nature  reveals.  The  fiis 
tion  of  success  is  an  honest  receptivity  and  a  willingness  to  ^ 

ceived  notions,  however  cherished,  if  they  be  found  to  contradirt  the  tiuth. 

The  second  process  in  physical  investigation  \s  d^uction,  or  the  advance  of  tbe 
mind  from  fix^d  principles  to  the  conclusions  which  flow  fi-om  them. 
of  logic  are  the  formal  statement  of  this  process,  which,  however,  was  practised 
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by  every  healthy  mind  before  ever  such  rules  were  written.  In  the  study  of 
Physics,  induction  and  deduction  arc  perpetually  married  to  each  other.  The 
man  observes, — he  strips  facts  of  their  peculiarities  of  form,  and  tries  to  unite 
them  by  their  essences  ;  having  effected  this,  he  at  once  deduces,  and  thus  checks 
his  induction.  Here  the  grand  difference  between  the  methods  at  present  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  those  of  the  ancients,  becomes  manifest.  They  were  one-sided  in 
these  matters  ;  they  omitted  the  process  of  induction,  and  substituted  conjecture 
for  observation.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  sufficient  patience  to 
watch  the  slow  processes  of  Nature,  and  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
conditions  under  which  she  operates.  Ignorant  of  these  conditions,  they  could 
never  penetrate  her  secrets  nor  master  her  laws.  This  mastery  not  only  enables 
us  to  turn  her  forces  against  each  other,  so  as  to  protect  ourselves  from  their 
hostile  action,  but  makes  them  our  slaves.  By  the  study  of  Physics  we  have 
opened  to  us  treasuries  of  power  of  which  antiquity  never  dreamed  :  we  lord  it 
over  Matter,  but  in  so  doing  we  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
Mind;  for  to  the  mental  philosopher  material  Nature  furnishes  a  screen  against 
which  the  human  spirit  projects  its  own  image,  and  thus  becomes  capable  of 
self  inspection. 

Thus,  then,  as  a  means  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  exercises 
and  sharpens  observation :  it  brings  the  most  exhaustive  logic  into  play :  it 
compares,  abstracts,  and  generalizes,  and  provides  a  mental  imagery  admirably 
suited  to  these  processes.  The  strictest  precision  of  thought  is  everywhere 
enforced,  and  prudence,  foresight,  and  sagacity  are  demanded.  By  its  appeals  to 
experiment,  it  eont;inually  checks  itself,  and  builds  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

Thus  for  we  have  regarded  the  study  of  Physics  as  an  agent  of  intellectual 
culture ;  but  like  other  things  in  Nature,  it  subserves  more  than  a  single  end. 
The  colors  of  the  clouds  delight  the  eye,  and,  no  doubt,  accomplish  moral 
purposes  also;  but  the  self-same  clouds  hold  within  their  fleeces  the  moisture  by 
which  our  fields  are  rendered  fruitful.  The  sunbeams  excite  our  interest  and 
invite  our  investigation ;  but  they  also  extend  their  beneficent  influences  to  our 
fruits  and  corn,  and  thus  accomplish,  not  only  intellectual  ends,  but  minister,  at 
the  same  time,  to>our  material  necessities.  And  so  it  is  with  scientifle  research. 
While  the  love  of  science  is  a  sufficient  incentive  to  the  pirsuit  of  science,  and 
the  investigator,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries,  is  raised  above  all  material 
considerations,  the  results  of  his  labors  may  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  Man. 

As  an  instrument  of  intellectual  culture,  the  study  of  Physics  is  profitable  to 
all :  as  bearing  upon  special  functions,  its  value,  though  not  so  great,  is  still 
more  tangible.  Why,  for  example,  should  Members  of  Parliament  be  ignorant 
of  the  subjects  concerning  which  they  are  called  upon  to  legislate  ?  In  this  land 
of  practical  physics,  why, should  they  be  unable  to  form  an  independent  opinion 
upon  a  physical  question.'?  AVhy  should  the  senator  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
interested  disputants  when  a  scientific  question  is  discussed,  until  he  deems  the 
nap  a  blessing  which  rescues  him  from  the  bewilderments  of  the  committee-room '? 
The  education  which  does  inot  supply  the  want  here  referred  to,  fails  in  its  duty 
to  England.  With  regard  to  our  working  people,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  working,  the  study  of  Physics  would,  I  imagine,  be  profitable,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  mental  culture,  but  also  as  a  moral  influence  to  woo  these  people  from 
pursuits  which  now  degrade  them.  *  *  * 

The  world  was  built  in  order :  it  is  the  visual  record  of  its  Maker’s  logic,  and 
to  us  have  been  trusted  the  will  and  power  to  grapple  with  the  mighty  argu¬ 
ment.  Descending  for  a  moment  from  this  high  ground  to  considerations 
which  lie  closer  to  us  as  a  nation — as  a  land  of  gas  and  furnaces,  of  steam  and 
electricity  :  as  a  land  which  science,  practically  applied,  has  made  great  in  peace 
and  mighty  in  war : — I  ask  you  whether  this  “  land  of  old  and  just  renown,”  has 
not  a  right  to  expect  from  her  institutions  a  culture  which  shall  embrace  some¬ 
thing  more  than  declension  and  conjugation  ?  They  can  place  physical  science 
upon  its  proper  basis ;  they  can  check  the  habit,  now  too  common,  of  regarding 
science  solely  as  an  instrument  of  material  prosperity ;  they  can  dwell  with  eflect 
upon  its  nobler  use,  and  raise  the  national  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  it  as 
the  last  development  of  that  “  increasing  purpose  ”  which  runs  through  the 
ages  and  widens  the  thoughts  of  men,  * 
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J.  M,  WILSON  ON  TEACHING  NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Prof.  Wilson,  Assistant  Master  in  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Science  in  Rugby  School,  who  has  been  eminently  successful  in  in¬ 
troducing  Natural  Science  into  this  great  public  school,  has  published 
an  admirable  Essay  (McMillan’s  Liberal  Studies)  on  teaching  this 
subject  in  schools. 

FAILURE  OF  THE  LATIN  AND  GREEK  DISCIPLINE. 

The  astonishing  ignorance  of  Latin  and  Greek,  or  at  least  of  all  the  finer  part 
of  this  kno'wiedge  on  which  so  much  stress  is  laid ;  and  the  ignorance — which 
is  less  surprising,  if  not  less  lamentable — of  everything  else,  with  which  so  many 
boys  leave  most  schools,  has  been  dwelt  on  again  and  again.  Is  it  remediable  or 
is  it  not  ?  Is  it  due  to  the  carelessness  and  inability  of  masters  ;  to  the  inherent 
unsuitability  of  the  subjects  taught;  to  neglected  early  education  and  bad 
preparatory  schools ;  or  to  the  illiterate  tone  of  the  society  in  which  boys  are 
brought  up  ;  to  excessive  novel  reading  and  devotion  to  games  ;  or  to  the  great 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  species  are  incapable  of  learning  much  ?  Partly 
perhaps  to  them  all ;  certainly  to  an  ill-advised  course  of  study.  For  at  present, 
literature,  or  the  studies  which  are  subordinate  to  it,  has  almost  a  monopoly : 
and  on  language  the  great  majority  of  boys  fail  in  getting  much  hold.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  study  of  language  at  schools  weakens  the  fibre  of  those  who  have  genius 
for  it,  fails  to  educate  to  the  best  advantage  the  mass  who  have  fairly  good  sense 
but  no  genius  for  anything,  but  obscures  and  depresses  the  few  who  have  special 
abilities  in  other  lines  ;  and  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  learning  much  besides. 
So  that  even  at  a  school  where  classics  are  well  taught,  where  the  masters  are  able 
and  skillful,  and  the  boys  industrious,  not  very  much  is  learnt.  It  was  said  of  a 
Scotchman  who  enjoyed  a  cheap  reputation  for  hospitality,  “  that  he  kept  an  ex¬ 
cellent  table,  but  put  verra  leetle  upon  it.”  This  epitomizes  the  report  of  the 
Publics  School  Commission ;  the  schools  are  excellent,  but  they  teach  “  verra 
leetle.”  And  this  is  the  less  excusable  because  the  experience  of  the  best  foreign 
schools  is  showing  the  advantage  of  introducing  greater  variety  into  the  course 
of  study.  A  wider  net  is  cast ;  fewer  minds  repose  in  unstirred  apathy ;  more 
varied  abilities  are  recognized  ;  there  is  less  over-estimation  of  special  branches 
of  knowledge ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  variety  is  itself  a  stimulus. 

DIGNITY  AND  GRANDEUR  OF  SCIENTIFIC  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  count  a  man  educated  in  proportion  to  the  exactness,  width,  and  nobleness 
of  his  ideas.  What  is  needed  to  elevate  a  man’s  intellectual  nature  is  not  that 
he  should  be  an  encyclopaedia,  but  that  he  should  have  great  ideas.  And  these 
must  be  based  on  knowledge.  They  do  not,  indeed,  always  accompany  knowl¬ 
edge.  Great  ideas  may  be  got  by  various  studies,  and  all  studies  may  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  men  who  fail  to  gain  great  ideas.  I  know  men  with  a  wide  and  micro¬ 
scopic  knowledge  of  history  who  know  nothing  of  the  love  of  freedom,  of  national 
justice,  of  the  progress  of  the  world,  of  the  power  of  genius  and  will ;  men  who 
are  theologians  by  profession,  whose  thoughts  still  revolve  in  the  narrowest 
circle  of  earthly  prejudices  ; — scholars  indifferent  alike  to  literature  and  learn- 
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ing.  And  so  there  are  scientific  men  who  combine  poverty  of  intellect  with 
width  of  knowledge.  A  botanist  may  be  as  foolish  as  a  crest  collector  ;  a  geolo¬ 
gist,  and  even  an  astronomer,  may,  perhaps,  be  a  pedant  not  more  ennobled  by 
the  sphere  of  his  thoughts  than  a  cathedral  spider  is  affected  by  the  majesty  of 
his  abode  5  but  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  gieat  thoughts  and  principles 
which  are  to  be  gained  only  by  scientific  knowledge  are  not  only  of  a  quality 
that  increases  the  dignity  of  a  man’s  mind,  are  not  only  intrinsically  glorious 
and  elevating,  but  are  not  inferior,  whether  we  regard  their  effect  on  the  intellect 
or  on  the  imagination,  to  those  which  may  be  reached  by  other  studies.  And  I 
am  not  speaking  only  of  the  discoverers  in  science.  Ihere  is  a  special  chaim, 
indeed,  and  stimulating  power  in  original  research,  in  exploring  new  legions ; 
but  there  are  splendid  ideas,  magnificent  points  of  view,  which,  though  others 
have  reached  them  before,  yet  to  attain  is  a  lifelong  pleasure.  The  ordinary 
tourist  may  climb  to  some  well-worn  spot  in  the  Alps,  he  may  ascend  by 
the  beaten  track,  he  may  even  be  carried  there,  and  yet  he  will  be  richly  re¬ 
warded  by  the  view  that  unfolds  itself  before  his  eyes.  He  may  not  feel  the 
glow  of  health,  the  buoyant  soul  of  the  first  mountaineer  that  stood  there;  but 
he  will  see  Avhat  he  will  remeraber  for  ever ;  he  will  get  more  than  a  new  sensa¬ 
tion,  he  Avill  have  enlarged  his  soul.  So  to  be  the  first  to  climb,  as  Kewton  did, 
with  solitary  steps,  to  the  untrodden  heights  from  which  he  gazed  on  the  solar 
system  spread  out  at  his  feet,  can  never  again  be  given  to  mortal  man  ;  but 
to  attain  the  knowledge,  to  see  the  magnificent  orderliness  and  progress,  to  be 
profoundly  impressed  with  the  infinities  of  space  and  time  which  it  silently  sug¬ 
gests,  is  to  have  gained  a  treasure  that  lasts  as  long  as  life  will  last.  So  also 
geology  has  a  sublimity  of  its  own,  slowly  reached  by  many  steps  and  much  toil. 
And,  above  all,  the  great  ideas  of  natural  law  and  harmonious  adjustment  can 
only  be  obtained  by  patient  study  in  the  fields  of  science ;  and  are  they  not 
priceless  to  those  whd  have  in  any  degree  Avon  them  ?  Who  can  contemplate 
our  globe  in  this  orderly  system  of  the  universe,  Avith  all  the  delicate  adjust¬ 
ments  that  astronomy  reveals,  and  all  the  splendid  mechanism  of  the  heaA'ens 
contemplate  our  atmosphere,  Avith  all  its  mechanical,  chemical,  and  physical 
properties — the  distant  sun  darting  its  light  and  heat  and  poAver  on  the  globe, 
and  festering  all  the  varied  beautiful  animal  and  vegetable  life,  giving  rise  to 
Avinds  and  shoAvers  and  fruitful  seasons,  and  beauties  of  form  and  richness  of 
color,  filling  our  hearts  Avith  food  and  gladness ;  AA’ho  can  knoAV  something  of 
the  inexorable  sequences,  see  something  of  the  felicitous  combination  of  all  the 
varied  forces  of  nature  that  are  employed,— and  not  feel  impressed  and  aAved  by 
the  view  ;  not  feel  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  PoAver  and  Wisdom  that  as  far 
transcends  the  power  and  Avisdom  of  man  as  the  uniA^erse  surpasses  aAvatch  in 
magnitude  1 

‘  To  see  in  part 

That  all,  as  in  some  piece  of  art. 

Is  toil,  codperant  to  an  end,’ 

is  to  see  that  which  he  who  sees  it  not  is  as  incapable  of  estimating  as  the  deaf 
man  is  of  judging  of  music,  or  the  blind  of  enjoying  the  glories  of  a  sunset. 
Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  Avhich  crown  science,  and  it  is  not  granted  to  us  to 
attain  them  except  by  sIoav  degrees.  ^  Step  by  step  must  the  growing  mind  ap¬ 
proach  them ;  and  to  exclude  from  our  schools  the  preliminary  steps  is  to  del?ar 
from  the  attainment  of  such  ideas  all  Avhosc  leisure  in  after-life  is  so  curtailed 
that  they  can  never  bxeak  ground  in  any  fresh  subject  for  thought  or  labor. 
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EXACTNESS  AND  POWER  OF  SCIENCE. 

Science  is  not  only  knowledge,  but  it  is  also  power.  The  mind  is  not  only 
an  instrument  for  advancing  science,  but,  what  is  more  to  our  present  point, 
science  is  an  instrument  for  advancing  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this 
point  has  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  I  can  contribute  nothing  except 
my  daily  experience  that  what  is  said  is  true.  Mill  speaks  of  “the  indispensable 
necessity  of  scientific  instruction,  for  it  is  recommended  by  every  consideration 
which  pleads  for  any  high  order  of  intellectual  education  at  all.”  Science  is  the 
best  teacher  of  accurate,  acute,  and  exhaustive  observation  of  what  is ;  it  en¬ 
courages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  on  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  truth  is 
the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  ever-recurring  appeal  to  facts  as 
the  test  of  truth.  And  it  is  an  excellent  exercise  of  memory;  not  the  verbal, 
formal  memory,  but  the  orderly,  intelligent,  connected,  accurate  storing  up  of 
knowledge.  And  of  all  processes  of  reasoning  it  stands  alone  as  the  exhaustive 
illustration.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  study  that  illustrates  the  art  of  thinking. 
“  The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,”  to  quote  again  from  Mill,  “reasoning 
and  observation  have  been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the 
physical  sciences.”  In  fact  the  investigations  and  reasoning  of  science,  advanc¬ 
ing  as  it  docs  from  the  study  of  simple  phenomena  to  the  analysis  of  complicated 
actions,  form  a  model  of  precisely  the  kind  of  mental  work  which  is  the  business 
of  every  man,  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave ;  and  rea^ning,  like  other  arts, 
is  best  leanit  by  practice  and  familiarity  with  the  highest  models.  Science 
teaches  what  the  power  and  what  the  weakness  of  the  senses  is  ;  what  evidence 
is,  and  what  proof  is.  There  is  no  characteristic  of  an  educated  man  so  marked 
as  his  power  of  judging  of  evidence  and  proof.  The  precautions  that  are  taken 
against  misinterpretation  of  what  is  called  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  and 
against  wrong  reasoning,  and  tracing  the  thoughts  backward  down  to  the 
ground  of  belief ;  the  constant  verification  of  theories  ;  the  candid  suspension 
of  judgment  where  evidence  is  still  wanting  ;  that  wedding  of  induction  and  de¬ 
duction  into  a  happy  unity  and  completeness  of  proof,  the  mixture  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  ratiocination— are  precisely  the  mental  processes  which  all  men  have 
to  go  through  somehow  or  other  in  their  daily  business,  and  which  every  human 
being  who  is  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  sees  would 
be  better  done  if  men  had  familiarized  themselves  with  the  models  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  which  are  furnished  by  science.  I  do  not  mean  that  a  boy  knows  he  is 
doing  all  these  things  ;  but  he  is  doing  them  visibly.  And  when  he  applies  the 
analysis  of  logic  to  the  processes  of  his  mind,  he  will  find  that  he  has  been  think¬ 
ing  logically,  though  unconsciously  so. 

Thinking  is  learnt  by  thinking ;  and  it  is  my  strongest  conviction,  as  it  is  my 
daily  experience,  that  boys  can  and  do  learn  to  think,  learn  all  the  varied  op¬ 
erations  of  the  mind  we  sum  up  in  that  word,— by  the  study  of  science.  A  more 
vigorous  school  of  thought,  and  a  habit  of  mind  less  inclined  to  the  faults  of 
dogmatism  on  the  one  side,  and  deference  to  authority  on  the  other,  with  more 
reverence  for  truth,  and  more  confidence  in  knowledge,  is  the  natural  product  of 
scientific  instruction.  *  *  * 

Moreover,  taking  education  in  its  broad  sense  as  the  training  of  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  that  go  to  make  up  the  man,  I  would  point  out  how  much  science  contributes 
towards  increasing  the  powers  of  the  senses.  All  science  is  based,  some  one  has 
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said,  on  the  fact  that  we  have  great  curiosity,  and  very  weak  eyes ;  and  science 
gives  men  a  marvelous  extension  of  the  power  and  range  of  the  acuteness  of 
those  eyes.  “Eyes  and  no  eyes’’  is  the  title  of  an  old  story  j  and  it  scaicely 
seems  too  strong  a  way  of  marking  the  difference  between  the  powei  s  of  percep¬ 
tion  of  a  cultivated  naturalist,  and  those  of  the  ordinary  gentleman  ignorant 
of  everything  in  nature.  To  the  one  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  the  stones  on 
earth,  the  forms  of  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  in  the  hedges,  are  a  constant  source 
of  that  great  and  peculiar  pleasure  derived  from  intelligence.  And  day  by  day 
do  I  see  how  boys  increase  their  range  of  sight,  and  that  not  only  of  the  things 
we  teach  them  to  see,  but  they  outrun  us,  and  discover  for  themselves.  And  the 
power,  once  gained,  can  never  be  lost.  I  know  many  instances  of  boys  whose 
eyes  were  opened  at  school  by  the  ordinary  natural  science  lectures,  who  ha^  e 
since  found  great  pleasure  and  constant  occupation  in  some  branch  of  scientific 

study. 

And  I  would  add  that  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  a  purely  literary  educa¬ 
tion,  which  I  obviously  do  not  intend  to  discuss,  they  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mathematics  alone.  Mathematics  are  so  often  thought,  by  those  who  are  igno¬ 
rant  of  them,  to  be  the  key  to  all  reasoning,  and  to  be  the  perfection  of  training, 
and  so  often  spoken  of  by  proficients  in  them  as  mysteries  that  it  is  worth  the  la¬ 
bor  of  half  a  lifetime  to  understand,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  after 
all  they  are  only  compendious  and  very  limited  methods  of  applying  deductive 
reasoning,  assisted  by  symbols,  to  questions  of  which  the  data  are,  or  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  extremely  precise.  They  no  more  teach  reasoning  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word  than  traveling  by  railway  fits  a  man  for  exploring  in  Central 
Africa.  And  hence,  while  I  set  a  very  high  value  on  arithmetic  and  geometry 
in  all  education,  it  is  not  because  they  supply  the  place  of  science  in  any  sense, 
but  on  entirely  different  grounds.  They  form  the  language  of  science,  however, 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  study.* 

DEFICIENCY  OP  A  MERELY  SCIENTIFIC  CURRICULUM. 

The  vague  impression  that  reverence,  faith,  belief  in  the  unseen  and  the 
spiritual,  and  in  truths  derived  from  individual  consciousness,  are  diminished, 
as  superstitions  are  diminished-,  by  the  school  of  science,  must  not  be  met  by  an 
off-hand  denial  that  there  is  any  foundation  for  it;  for  constant  dealing  with 
nature  and  exercise  of  the  intellect  alone,  as  contrasted  with  humanity  and  the 
exercise  of  the  moral  feelings,  unquestionably  tend  to  exclude  men  from  the 
highest  thoughts.  All  that  may  be  said  about  the  dignity  of  the  study  of  created 
things— and  this  is  a  truth  that  often  needs  to  be  enforced— must  not  make  its 
advocates  lose  sight  of  the  relation  of  this  study  to  others.  T  he  wish  of  many 
men  of  science  that  it  should  form  the  staple  of  libeial  education,  if  gratified, 
would  probably  lead  to  a  loss  of  gracefulness  and  unconscious  art  in  style,  which 
characterizes  nations  which  study  the  classics,  and  moreover  would  produce  a 
peculiar  and  dangerous  one-sidedness,  which  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  many  in¬ 
dividual  cases.  In  such  cases,  their  constant  study  of  one  kind  of  evidence 
raises  a  secret  disinclination  and  real  inaptitude,  for  the  time  being,  to  accept 

*  It  is  singular  that  the  Mathematical  Tripos  at  Cambridge  is  so  unscientific,  and  the  Natural 
Science  Tripos  at  Oxford  so  unmathematical.  At  Cambridge  a  man  may  get  the  highest  honors 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  and  have  never  seen  a  crystal,  a  lens,  an  air  pump,  or  a 
thermometer  ;  and  at  Oxford  a  man  may  get  his  First  in  natural  science  without  knowing  the 
Binominal  Theorem  or  the  solution  of  a  triangle.  Surely  these  are  mistakes. 
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evidence  of  a  different  kind,  and  induces  them  openly  or  tacitly,  to  depreciate  and 
distrust  it.  They  are  constantly  tempted  to  consider  the  finer  mental  and  relig¬ 
ious  sensibilities  as  useless,  and  as  if  they  proved  nothing.  They  are  facts,  of 
course,  but  facts  Avhich  verge  on  fancies  ;  and  they  have  acquired  a  distaste  for 
this  kind  of  reflection,  and  something  of  contempt  for  its  value  in  others.  They 
seem  to  have  raised  a  wall  between  themselves  and  certain  truths ;  to  have  daz¬ 
zled  their  eyes  by  a  study  of  the  glaring  truths  of  external  nature,  and  to  be 
for  the  time  incapable  of  discerning  the  dimmer  but  nobler  truths  of  the  soul 
and  its  relations.  They  distrust  what  may  not  be  referred  to  the  mechanism  of 
organization,  and  disbelieve  that  the  reason  alone  can  be  the  source  of  real  truths. 
Yet  all  this  does  not  tend  to  prove  that  science  should  be  excluded  from  schools, 
but  that  it  should  not  form  the  staple  of  our  education. 

TIME — SUBJECTS  AND  METHODS  OP  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY. 

Two  hours  a  week,  with  the  same  time  for  preparation  out  of  school,  is  the 
time  given  at  Rugby,  and  is  as  much  as  I  would  wisli  to  see  the  subject  started 
with.  I  do  not  doubt  however  that  ultimately  it  will  be  thought  better  to  in¬ 
crease  this,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  school,  to  three  or  four  hours  a  week.  This 
seems  too  little  to  ask,  and  the  advocates  of  science  outside  schools  will  disallow 
so  petty  a  claim.  But  there  is  very  little  experience  of  the  working  of  scientific 
teaching  in  great  schools  j  there  is  at  present  so  slight  a  recognition  of  science 
in  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Universities,  that  any  public  school  which  gave  up 
much  time  to  science,  would  be  hopelessly  out  of  the  race  at  the  Universities. 
And  this  would  be  suicidal.  If  the  reform  is  on  sound  principles,  let  science 
gain  a  footing  only,  and  a  friendly  struggle  for  existence  will  point  out  whether 
the  foreigner  can  be  naturalized,  and  flourish. 

Next  as  to  the  parts  of  science  to  be  taught,  and  the  methoas  of  teaching  ,  and 
the  discussion  of  these  must  be  given  at  some  length. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  at  once,  and  clearly,  between  scientijic  wforma- 
tion  and  training  in  science.  ‘  In  other  Avords,’  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  British  Association  to  consider  the 
best  means  for  promoting  Scientific  Education  in  Schools,  ‘betAveen  geneial  lit¬ 
erary  acquaintance  Avith  scientific  facts,  and  the  more  minute  and  accurate  knoAvl- 
edge  that  may  be  gained  by  studying  the  facts  and  methods  at  first  hand,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  teacher.  Both  of  these  are  valuable;^  it  is  very  de¬ 
sirable,  for  example,  that  boys  should  have  some  general  infonnation  about  the 
ordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  siaiple  facts  of  Astronomy,  of  Ge¬ 
ology,  of  Physical  Geography,  and  of  elementary  Physiology.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  which  is  the  principal  benefit  resulting  from 
scientific  training,  and  Avhich  is  of  incalculable  value,  Avhatever  be  the  pursuits 
of  after  life,  can  better  be  attained  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fiicts  and 
principles  of  one  science,  than  by  a  general  acquaintance  Avith  Avhat  has  been  said 
or  written  about  many.  Both  of  these  should  co-exist,  we  think,  at  any  school 

Avhich  professes  to  offer  the  highest  liberal  education.’ 

There  may  be  used  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school,  some  Avork  on  Physical 
Geography,  embracing  the  elements  of  the  subjects  above-named  ;  and  it  will  be 
found  extremely  convenient  to  introduce  short  courses  of  lectures  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  these,  eVen  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school.  For  since  new  boys  are 
perpetually  coming,  and  it  is  impossible  that  a  new  course  of  lectures  on  Botany, 
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or  on  Mechanics,  should  be  started  in  every  division  of  the  school  at  the  begiu- 
nino-  of  every  tenn,  without  requiring  the  number  of  natural  science  musters  to 
be  almost  indefinitely  increased,  there  must  be  some  collecting  place,  a  class  in 
which  the  new  boys  shall  accumulate  until  they  arc  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
body  to  enter  on  the  regular  course.  This  must  be  a  class  in  which  1  hysical 
Geoo-raphy,  including  if  the  master  likes,  the  elements  of  Geology  and  Astron¬ 
omy,  is  taught.  In  such  classes  as  these  the  ideas  of  boys  are  exjiandid  ,;  Iresh 
books  are  opened  to  them;  and  some  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oj  ening,  and 
learn  a  good  deal  alwut  the  subjects  spoken  of :  hut  the  value  is  more  literary 
than  scientific ;  and  even  after  the  most  careful  teaching  will  be  fouml  disap¬ 
pointing-.  In  lecturing  on  such  subjects  as  Geology,  Astronomy,  or  I’hysical 
Geography,  the  master  never  can  be  sure  that,  the  ideas  he  has  so  clearly  m  his 
own  mind  are  seized  by  all  his  boys.  There  seems  to  he  a  deficiency  in  ]  ow- 
ers  of  conception  on  the  part  of  very  many  boys.  Theorists  may  say  what  they 
please,  but  it  is  true  that  the  act  of  the  mind  in  forming  a  conception  is  difficult 
to  excite.  There  is  a  marvelous,  truly  marvelous,  Avant  of  imagination  in  many 
minds,  want  of  poAver  to  form  and  keep  in  vieAV  a  distinct  image  of  the  thing 
reasoned  or  spoken  about.  It  is  not  only  Avant  of  attention,  but  theie  seems  to 
be  a  total  separation  in  some  minds  betAveen  words  and  things,  perhaps  the  re¬ 
sult,  in  part,  of  early  teaching ;  so  that  the  knowledge  apparently  gained  is 
sometimes  wholly  unsound. 

Meaning  of  Mental  Training. 

The  mental  training  to  be  got  from  the  study  of  science  is  the  main  reason  for 
its  introduction  into  schools.  It  is  Avith  reference  to  this  that  the  subjects  of 
instruction,  and  the  methods  of  instruction,  must  be  chosen.  It  is  important 
therefore,  that  what  is  meant  by  mental  training  should  be  distinctly  understood. 
Training  is  the  cultivation  bestOAved  on  any  set  of  faculties  Avith  the  object  of 
developing  them.  It  is  possible  to  train  the  body,  and  to  train  the  mind,  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  some  A^ery  foolish  ones.  But  in  all  cases  the  training 
consists  in  doing.  If  you  Avish  to  SAvim,  you  must  go  into  the  Avater  and  SAvim 
as  best  you  can  :  if  you  Avish  to  box,  there  is  no  Avay  of  learning  but  by  box¬ 
ing  :  if  you  wish  to  study  music  or  draAving,  you  must  play  and  sing  or  draw  : 
and  thus  in  educating  others  you  must  make  them  do  whatever  you  intend  them 
to  learn  to  do,  and  select  subjects  and  circumstances  in  Avhich  doing  is  most  facil¬ 
itated.  Noav,  laying  aside  out  of  consideration  the  accumulation  of  statistical 
information,  and  all  kinds  of  education  except  intellectual,  it  is  cleai  that  this 
ultimately  divides  itself  into  the  training  of  the  artistic  and  logical  fiiculties. 
And  the  logical  faculties  are  of  two  kinds.  It  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  aa-c  are 
able  to  understand  other  men’s  thoughts  and  apprehend  neAv  ideas.  The  culti¬ 
vated,  intelligent,  imaginatiA-e  mind  is  one  in  which  this  recepth^e  faculty  is 
strong.  Nothing  so  marks  the  uneducated  man  as  his  dullness,  his  incapacity, 
in  understanding  what  you  say  to  him,  if  you  depart  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  range  of  his  daily  thoughts.  For  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  men  of 
education,  for  the  spread  and  fertility  of  active  thought,  this  faculty  of  intelli¬ 
gence  is  invaluable.  Again,  it  is  by  a  logical  faculty  that  the  mind  deals  Avith 
things  and  the  relations  of  things.  The  mind  which  is  thoughtful  rather  than 
receptive  or  imaginative,  which  studies  phenomena,  be  they  in  mental  philoso¬ 
phy,  in  politics,  or  in  natural  science,  with  a  view  to  elicit  and  establish  the  true 
relations  that  exist  among  these  phenomena,  is  the  type  of  the  mind  in  which 
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the  logical  faculty  of  investigation  is  well  trained.  Nothing  so  marks  the  im¬ 
perfectly  educated  man  as  his  helplessness  when  dealing  with  facts  instead  of 
men,  and  his  insecurity  both  in  arriving  at  truth  from  them,  and  in  judging  of 
the  validity  of  the  conclusions  of  others.  For  the  advance  of  thought,  on  all 
subjects  which  require  thought,  this  faculty  of  investigation  is  indispensable. 
Probably  no  study  will  cultivate  one  of  these  faculties  and  wholly  neglect  the 
others,  but  all  studies  aim  principally  atone  or  the  other  of  these.  A  study  of  the 
classical  languages,  for  example,  is  an  artistic  exercise,  and  moreover  it  educates 
the  receptive  faculties  in  a  manner  in  which  no  other  study  educates  them.  The 
study  of  a  language  and  literature  not  our  own  is  the  best  preparation  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  thoughts  of  others ;  but  even  when  best  taught  and  best  learned  it 
can  only  be  a  very  imperfect  exercise  in  logic,  for  it  omits  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  logic  of  induction.  The  study  of  science,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  with¬ 
out  its  influence  on  even  the  artistic  powers,  and  exercising  in  a  remarkable  de¬ 
gree  the  powers  of  intelligence  of  a  certain  kind,  deals  mainly  with  the  faculty  of 
investigation,  and  trains  the  mind  to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  significance  of 
facts.  And  the  methods  of  these  studies  are  in  many  respects  precisely  the  same. 
Models  and  exercises  are  given  by  the  one ;  models  and  exercises  by  the  other. 
Thucydides  must  be  read,  and  Latin  prose  must  be  written,  by  the  student  of 
form  and  style;  and  the  man  who  would  cultivate  his  powers  of  thought  must 
read  his  Newton,  and  study  Experimental  Physics.  And  as  the  student  of  Thu¬ 
cydides  and  Plato  is  likely  to  gain  in  clearness  and  brilliance  of  expression,  and 
an  insight  into  history  and  humanity,  in  intelligent  and  ready  apprehension  of 
the  thoughts  of  others,  in  versatility  and  in  polish ;  so  the  student  of  natural 
scienee  is  likely  to  bring  with  him  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  politics,  or 
business,  or  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  a  more  active  and  original 
mind,  a  sounder  judgment,  and  a  clearer  head,  in  consequence  of  his  study.  A 
good  style  perhaps  may  be  got  by  reading  and  writing ;  thinking  is  learnt  by 
thinking.  And  therefore  that  method  of  giving  scientific  instruction  is  best 
which  most  stimulates  thought ;  and  those  subjects  which  afford  the  best  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  best  method  ought  to  be  selected  for  instruction  in  schools. 


Different  Methods  of  Teaching  Science. 

Now  there  are  two  methods  of  teaching  science  :  one,  the  method  of  investigar 
tion  ;  the  other,  the  method  of  authority.  The  first  starts  with  the  concrete 
and  works  up  to  the  abstract ;  starts  with  facts  and  ends  with  laws  :  begins  with 
the  known,  and  proceeds  to  the  unknown ;  the  second  starts  with  what  we  call 
the  principles  of  the  science ;  announces  laws  and  includes  the  facts  under  them : 
declares  the  unknown  and  applies  it  to  the  known.  The  first  demands  faith, 
the  second  criticism.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  easier,  and  the  former  by  far 
the  better.  But  the  latter  is  seen  in  most  text-books,  and  is  the  method  on 
which  many  unscientific  people  ground  their  disapproval  of  science.  What  this 
former  method  is,  and  why  it  is  the  better,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  knowledge  must  precede  science :  for  science  is  nothing 
else  but  systematized  experience  and  knowledge.  In  its  extreme  applications 
this  principle  is  obvious  enough :  it  would  be  absurd  to  teach  boys  classification 
from  minerals,  or  the  power  of  experimental  science  by  an  investigation  into  the 
organic  bases.  A  certain  broad  array  of  facts, must  pre-exist  before  scientific 
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methods  can  be  applied.*  This  order  cannot  he  reversed.  And  this  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  profound  analogy  that  exists  between  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  an  individual  and  in  the  world.  Generation  a,fter  generation 
of  men  passed  away,  and  the  world  patiently  accumulated  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  of  facts ;  and  then  there  sprang  up  in  the  world  the  uncontrollable  desire 
to  ascertain  the  sequences  in  nature,  and  to  penetrate  to  the  deep-lying  principles 
of  natural  philosophy.  And  the  same  desire  is  based  in  the  individual  on  the 
same  kind  of  experience.  Where  there^  is  wide  knowledge  of  facts,  science  of 
some  kind  is  sure  to  spring  up.  After  centuries  of  experience  the  Philosophice 
naturalis  principia  were  published. 

And,  secondly,  this  knowledge  must  be  homogeneous  wdth  pre-existing  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  of  no  use  to  supply  purely  foreign  facts  ;  they  must  be^  such  as  the 
learner  already  knows  something  of,  or  he  so  similar  in  kind  that  liis  knowledge 
of  them  is  equally  secure :  such  that  he  can  piece  them  in  with  his  own  fragmen¬ 
tary  but  widening  experience.  It  is  to  his  existing  knowledge,  and  to  that 
alone,  that  you  must  dig  down  to  get  a  sure  foundation.  And  the  facts  of  your 
science  must  reach  continuously  down,  and  rest  securely  thereon.  Otherwise 
you  will  be  building  a  castle  in  the  air.  Hence  the  master’s  business  is  to  take 
up  the  knowledge  that  already  exists  ;  to  systematize  and  arrange  it ;  to  give  it 
extension  here,  and  accuracy  there ;  to  connect  scraps  of  knoAvledge  that  seemed 
isolated ;  to  point  out  where  progress  is  stopped  by  ignorance  of  facts ;  and  to 
show  how  to  remedy  the  ignorance.  Rapidly  knowledge  crystallizes  round  a 
solid  nucleus ;  and  anything  the  master  gives  that  is  suited  to  the  existing 
knowledge  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  into  the  growing  mass :  and  if  he  is  un¬ 
wise  and  impatient  enough  (as  I  have  been  scores  of  times)  to  say  something 
which  is  to  him  perhaps  a  truth  most  vivid  and  suggestive,  but  for  which  his 
boys  are  unripe,  he  will  see  them,  if  they  are  really  well  trained,  reject  it  as  the 
cock  despised  the  diamond  among  the  barley  (and  the  cock  was  quite  right),  or 
still  worse,  less  wise  than  the  cock,  swallow  it  Avhole  as  a  dead  and  choking 

formula. 

On  these  grounds  then,  in  addition  to  other  obvious  ones.  Botany  and  Experi¬ 
mental  Physics  claim  to  be  the  standard  subjects  for  the  scientific  teaching  at 
schools.  In  both  there  pre-exists  some  solid  and  familiar  knowledge.  Both  can 
so  be  taught  as  to  make  the  learner  advance  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
from  his  observations  and  experiments  to  his  generalizations  and  laws,  and  as¬ 
cend  by  continuous  steps  from  induction  to  induction,  and  never  once  feel  that 
he  is  carried  away  by  a  stream  of  words,  and  is  reasoning  about  words  lather 
than  things.  The  logical  processes  they  involve  are  admirable  and  complete 
illustrations  of  universal  logic,  and  yet  are  not  too  difficult.  These  considera¬ 
tions  mark  the  inferiority  in  this  respect,  of  Geology  and  Physiology,  in  which 
the  doctrines  must  far  outrun  the  facts  at  a  boy  s  command,  and  which  require 
so  much  knowledge  before  the  doctrines  can  be  seen  to  be  well  founded.  And 
these  considerations  exclude  Chemistry,  as  an  elementary  subject  at  least,  since 
there  is  so  little  pre-existing  knowledge  in  the  harner’s  mind  on  which  the  foun- 

*This  truth  has  been  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  teaching  elementary  geometry.  The  extreme 
repulsiveness  of  Euclid  to  almost  every  hoy  is  a  complete  proof,  if  indeed  other  proofs  were  want¬ 
ing,  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  studying  geometry  in  use  at  preparatory  and  public  schools 
are  wholly  erroneous.  To  this  I  can  do  no  more  than  allude  here,  as  being  my  conviction  after 
considerable  experience,— a  conviction  which  has  overcome  every  possible  prejudice  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  the  teaching  of  practical  geometry  will  precede 
the  teaching  of  the  science  of  geometry. 
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dations  can  be  laid.  On  all  grounds  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  should  follow 
that  of  Experimental  Physics. 

Unless  this  method  of  investigation  is  followed,  the  teaching  of  science  may 
degenerate,  with  an  amazing  rapidity,  into  cramming.  To  be  crammed  is  to 
have  words  and  formulas  given  before  the  ideas  and  laws  are  realized.  Geology 
and  Chemistry  are  frightfully  crammable.  But  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
are  by  no  means  so  easy  to  cram.  What  they  might  become  with  bad  text¬ 
books  and  a  bad  teacher,  I  cannot,  indeed,  say ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  con¬ 
sideration.  For  it  is  possible  to  teach  even  Botany  and  Experimental  Physics 
with  exquisite  perverseness,  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  their  singular  advan¬ 
tages  as  subjects  for  elementary  training  in  science.  It  is  possible  to  compel 
the  learning  the  names  of  the  parts  of  a  flower  before  the  condition  of  existence 
of  a  name,  viz.  that  it  is  seen  to  be  wanted,  is  fulfilled;  to  cumber  the  learner 
with  a  terminology  that  is  unspeakably  repulsive  when  given  too  soon ;  given 
before  the  induction  which  justifies  the  name  has  been  gone  through ;  to  give 
the  principles  of  classification  before  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  species  has 
called  out  the  ideas  of  resemblance  and  difference,  and  has  shown  the  necessity 
of  classification  ;  to  give  theories  of  typical  form  when  it  seems  a  wild  and  gro¬ 
tesque  romance  ;  to  teach,  in  fact,  by  the  method  of  authority.  And  this  may 
be  done  by  truly  scientific  men,  fully  believing  that  this  is  the  true  and  only 
method.  Witness  Adrien  Jussieu’s  “  Botanique.  ” 

The  true  method  is  assuredly  to  begin  by  widening  for  your  boys  the  basis  of 
facts,  and  instantly  to  note  uniformities  of  a  low  order,  and  let  them  hazard  a 
few  generalizations. 

Specimen  Lesson  in  Botany. 

Suppose  then  your  class  of  thirty  or  forty  boys  before  you,  of  ages  from  thir¬ 
teen  to  sixteen,  as  they  sit  at  their  first  botanical  lesson ;  some  curious  to  know 
what  is  going  to  happen,  some  resigned  to  anything ;  some  convinced  that  it  is 
all  a  folly.  You  hand  round  to  each  boy  several  specimens,  say  of  the  Herb 
Robert,  and  taking  one  of  the  flowers,  you  ask  one  of  them  to  describe  the  parts 
of  it.  “  Some  pink  leaves  ”  is  the  reply.  “  How  many  “  Five.”  Any 
other  parts  “  Some  little  things  inside.”  “  Anything  outside  ?”  “  Some  green 
leaves.”  “  How  many  '?”  “  Five.”  “  Very  good.  Now  pull,  off  the  five  green 

leaves  outside,  and  lay  them  side  by  side ;  next  pull  off  the  five  pink  leaves,  and 
lay  them  side  by  side  :  and  now  examine  the  little  things  inside.  What  do  you 
find  ?  “A  lot  of  little  stalks  or  things.”  *■  Pull  them  off  and  count  them  :” 
they  find  ten.  Then  show  them  the  little  dust-bags  at  the  top,  and  finally  the 
curiously  constructed  central  column,  and  the  carefully  concealed  seeds.  By 
this  time  all  are  on  the  alert.  Then  we  resume  :  the  parts  in  that  flower  are, 
outer  green  envelope,  inner  colored  envelope,  the  little  stalks  with  dust  bags,  and 
the  central  column  with  the  seeds.  Then  you  give  them  all  wall  flowers  :  and 
they  are  to  write  down  what  they  find  :  and  you  go  round  and  see  what  they 
write  down.  Probably  some  one  has  found  six  “  storks  ”  inside  his  wall  flower, 
and  you  make  him  write  on  the  black-board  for  the  benefit  of  the  class  the  curi- 
ous  discovery,  charging  them  all  to  note  any  such  accidental  varieties  in  future ; 
and  you  make  them  very  minutely  notice  all  the  structure  of  the  central  column. 
Then  you  give  them  all  the  common  pelargonium  and  treat  it  similarly ;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  hour  they  have  learnt  one  great  lesson,  the  existence  of  the  four 
floral  whorls,  though  they  have  yet  not  heard  the  name. 
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Next  lesson-time  they  come  in  looking  more  in  earnest,  and  you  give  them 
^  single  stocks  and  white  alyssum,  which  they  discover  to  be  wonderfully  like  the 
wall  flower ;  and  you  have  a  lot  of  flowers  of  vegetable  marrow,  some  of  which 
are  being  passed  round  while  you  draw  two  of  them  on  the  board.  The.difler- 
ence  is  soon  discovered ;  and  you  let  them  guess  about  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
flower.  The  green  outer  leaves  protect  it  in  the  bud ;  the  central  organ  is  for 
the  seeds  ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  the  others.  Then  you  relate  stories  of  how  it 
was  found  out  what  the  use  of  the  dust-bags  is  ;  how  patient  Germans  lay  in  the 
sun  all  day  to  wait  for  the  insects  coming  :  and  how  the  existence  of  a  second 
rare  specimen  of  some  foreign  tree  was  found  out  in  Paris,  by  its  long-widowed 
spouse  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  last  producing  perfect  seeds.  A  little  talk 
about  bees,  and  moths,  and  midges,  and  such  creatures,  finding  out  what  they 
have  seen,  and  your  second  lecture  is  over. 

In  the  third  lecture  you  take  the  garden,  geranium,  and  beg  them  to  examine 
it  very  closely  to  sec  if  it  is  symmetrical.  Several  will  discover  the  unsymmet- 
rical  outer  green  leaves ;  one  or  two  Avill  discover  the  hollow  back  of  the  stem  : 
then  the  pelargonium,  and  its  more  visible  unsymmetry;  then  the  common 
tropseolum  :  in  each  of  which  they  find  also  the  same  parts,  and  count  and  de¬ 
scribe  them  :  and  lastly  the  tropaeolum  Canariense,  with  its  grotesque  irregular¬ 
ity  .  and  they  are  startled  to  find  that  the  curious-looking  flower  they  knew  so 
well  is  constructed  on  the  same  type,  and  is  called  by  the  same  name  ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  lesson  they  have  learned  something  of  irregular  flowers,  as  referred 
to  regular  types, — something  of  continuity  in  nature. 

So  in  succession,  for  I  cannot  give  more  detail,  you  lead  them  through  flow- 
e  t  e  pal  ts  cohei  e,  as  in  the  campanula,  through  plants  deficient  or  odd, 
through  roses,  and  mignonette,  and  honeysuckle,  and  all  the  simple  flowers  you 
can  find ;  till  they  thoroughly  know  the  scheme  on  Avhich  a  simple  flower  is 
made.  Then  you  challenge  them  to  a  dandelion  or  daisy  :  and  each  has  to 
write  down  his  ideas.  Your  one  or  two  geniuses  will  hit  it :  some  will  be  all 
wrong,  without  a  shadow  of  doubt ;  the  majority  fairly  puzzled.  You  give 
them  no  hint  of  the  solution,  tell  them  to  lay  it  aside;  and  you  give  them  the 
little  thrift  and  challenge  them  to  find  its  seeds,  and  how  they  are  attached.  This 
many  will  do,  and  pick  out  the  little  seed  with  its  long  thread  of  attachment, 
and  then  they  will  go  back  to  their  dandelions  with  the  key  to  the  structure  ; 
and  find  its  seeds  too,  and  be  chaimed  to  discover  the  remains  of  its  poor  outer 
green  envelope,  and  even  its  little  dust-bags.  How  proud  they  are  of  the  discov¬ 
ery  !  they  think  they  have  the  key  of  knowledge  now.  And  then  you  begin  a 
little  terminology, — calyx  and  sepals,  corolla  and  petals,  stamens  and  pollen, 
pistil  and  stigma,  and  so  on ;  and  test  their  recollection  of  the  forms  of  all  the 
flowers  they  have  examined.  Then  you  notice  the  spiral  arrangement  of  leaves 
on  a  twig  of  oak,  or  thorn,  or  willow,  and  the  internodes ;  and  the  over-lapping 
of  the  sepals  of  the  rose  and  Herb  Robert;  the  alternance  of  the  parts;  and 
finally  they  work  out  the  idea,  that  the  floral  whorls  grow  on  the  stem,  and  are 
a  sort  of  depressed  spiral  of  leaves  with  the  internodes  suppressed.  A  few  mon¬ 
strosities  and  pictures  are  shewn,  and  the  grand  generalization  is  made ;  the 
pistils  are  rcrcxamined  with  fresh  interest  to  test  the  theory ;  and  all  their  old 
knowledge  is  raked  up  once  more.  Then,  too,  the  value  of  the  theory  is  criti¬ 
cised  ;  and  a  lesson  of  caution  is  learnt. 

Then  a  step  forward  is  made  towards  classification,  by  cohesion  and  adhesion 
of  parts;  and  the  floral  schedule  is  worked;  and  so  step  by  step  to  fniits,  and 
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leaves,  and  stems,  and  roots,  and  the  wondrous  modification  of  parts  for  special 
uses,  as  in  climbing  plants ;  and  the  orchids,  which  are  a  grand  puzzle  till  a 
series  of  pictures  from  Darwin  step  in  to  explain  the  use  of  the  parts  and  plan 
of  the  flower.  Then  some  chemistry  of  the  plant  is  introduced  with  some  exper¬ 
iments,  and  the  functions  of  all  the  organs  are  discussed.  And  lastly,  strict  de¬ 
scriptive  terms  are  given,  and  the  rest  of  the  course  is  occupied  by  the  history 
and  the  systems  of  classification,  with  constant  reference  however  to  the  other 
conceptions  that  the  class  has  gained. 

Such  a  method  as  this  has  many  advantages.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific,  how. 
ever  irregular  it  may  seem,  and  a  professor  of  Botany  may  smile  or  shed  tears 
over  it  for  anything  I  care ;  and  the  knowledge  is  gained  on  a  sound  basis  of 
original  observation.  Whatever  flower  a  boy  sees  after  a  few  lessons,  he  looks 
at  with  interest,  as  modifying  the  view  of  flowers  he  has  attained  to.  He  is 
tempted  by  his  discoveries :  he  is  on  the  verge  of  the  unknown,  and  perpetually 
transferring  to  the  known  :  all  that  he  sees  finds  a  place  in  his  theories,  and  in 
turn  reacts  upon  them,  for  his  theories  are  growing.  He  is  fiiirly  committed  to 
the  struggle  in  the  vast  field  of  observation,  and  he  learns  that  the  test  of  a  the¬ 
ory  is  its  power  of  including  facts.  He  learns  that  he  must  U'^e  his  eyes,  and 
his  reason,  and  that  then  he  is  equipped  with  all  that  is  necessary  for  discovering 
truth.  He  learns  that  he  is  capable  of  judging  of  other  people’s  views,  and  of 
forming  an  opinion  of  his  own.  He  learns  that  nothing  in  the  plant,  however 
minute,  is  unimportant ;  that  he  must  observe  truthfully  and  carefully  ;  that  he 
owes  only  temporary  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  not  a  perpet¬ 
ual  faith.  No  wonder  that  Botany,  so  taught,  is  interesting ;  no  wonder  that 
M.  Demogeot,  who  visited  some  English  schools  last  year  at  the  request  of  the 
French  Emperor,  expressed  himself  to  me  as  charmed  with  the  vivacity  and 
intelligence  of  the  botanical  class  of  one  of  my  colleagues.* 

Very  possibly  a  master  might  make  his  boys  get  up  a  book  on  Botany,  and 
learn  it  in  the  order  in  whieh  it  stands  in  the  book, — cellules  and  parenchyme, 
protoplasm  and  chlorophyll,  stems  and  medullary  rays,  petioles  and  phyllodes, 
rhizomes  and  bulbs,  hairs  and  glands,  endosmose  and  exosmose,  secretions  and 
excretions,  and  so  on,  and  so  on  ;  and  ultimately  come  to  the  flower  and  fruit ; 
and  possibly  a  boy  of  good  digestion  might  survive  it  and  pass  a  respectable  exam¬ 
ination  in  a  year’s  time.  But  this  is  not  the  aim.  And  if  in  this  way  a  greater 
number  of  facts  could  be  learned,  it  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  method  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  A  master  must  never  forget  that  his  power  of  teaching  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  is  far  inferior  to  a  willing  pupil’s  power  of  learning  and  mastering  them. 
He  must  inspire  his  boys,  and  rely  on  them  :  nor  will  he  be  disappointed.  Those 
who  have  in  them  anything  of  the  naturalist  will  collect  and  become  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  species,  and  follow  out  the  study  with  care  and  accuraey ; 
and  the  mass,  to  whom  an  extensive  knowledge  of  species  is  a  very  unimportant 
matter,  but  who  can  appreciate  a  sound  method  of  investigation  and  proof,  will 
have  gained  all  that  they  can  gain  from  botanical  teaching.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  bv  those  who  speak  of  teaching  science,  and  yet  have  never  tried  it, 
that  a  method  which  would  succeed  with  a  few  naturalists,  might  utterly  fail  with 
the  mass. 

*  The  spirit  of  this  method  is  admirably  illustrated  in  Le  Maout’s  “  Lemons  61ementaries  d© 
Botauique,  fordees  sur  1’ Analyse  de  50  Plantes  vulgaires.” 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS.'] 

Relative  Value  of  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Physiology. 

The  next  training  subject  is  unquestionably  Experimental  Physics.  This 
term  is  used  commonly  to  denote  the  sciences  which  can  be  studied  experimen¬ 
tally,  without  an  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics,  and  excludes  Chemistry. 
Mechanics  and  Mechanism,  Heat  and  Light,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Hydro¬ 
statics,  Hydronamics,  Pneumatics,  and  Acoustics,  are  the  principal  branches  of 
the  subject.  In  selecting  from  them  the  subjects  most  fit  for  use  in  schools,  and  in 
choosing  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taught,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  enunciated.  We  must  proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  familiar  to  the  strange,  from  the  science  of  masses  to  the  s  cience  of  mole¬ 
cules.  Hence  Mechanics  and  Mechanism  must  come  first.  In  a  year  most  boys 
are  able  to  learn  the  great  principles  of  Statics  and  Dynamics,  and  the  elements 
of  Mechanism,  such  as  the  ordinary  methods  of  converting  one  kind  of  motion 
into  another.  They  become  tolerably  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  motion  and 
space,  and  time,  and  form,  in  their  exact  numerical  relations.  Ignorance  of 
arithmetic  and  the  want  of  ideas  in  practical  geometry  are  the  main  hindrances 
in  their  way  ;  but  even  they  are  improved  by  the  many  illustrations  of  arithme¬ 
tic  and  geometry  that  are  afforded  by  Mechanics,  and  by  the  growth  of  exact¬ 
ness  in  all  ideas  of  quantity  and  form  as  expressed  by  numbers.  Arithmetic  is 
too  often  the  science  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  alone ;  and  by  being  so 
limited  it  loses  in  dignity  and  in  interest,  and  in  clearness.  In  Mechanics,  also, 
the  notion  of  force  is  constantly  present  in  its  commonest  and  simplest  forms ; 
and  in  this  respect  also  this  branch  of  science  serves  as  the  best  introduction  to 
the  later  branches. 

Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics,  I  do  not  doubt,  are  the  best  subjects  to  take 
next ;  the  range  of  these  subjects  that  could  be  taught  at  school  is  not  great; 
’and  they  may  be  learnt  very  thoroughly  and  exactly,  and  provide  very  good 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the  subjects  that  precede  them.  Hydrodynam¬ 
ics,  Acoustics,  and  Geometrical  Optics  will  be  only  studied  profitably  beyond 
the  bare  elements  by  those  who  have  special  talent  for  mathematical  or  experi¬ 
mental  investigation,  and  should,  I  think,  be  in  general  reserved  for  University 
teaching.  Physical  Optics  unquestionably  should  be  excluded  from  school 
teaching. 

The  next  year’3  course  should  be  Heat  and  the  elements  of  Electricity.  By 
the  time  boys  have  reached  this  stage  they  are  far  more  able  to  acquire  new  sub¬ 
jects  than  in  the  previous  stages,  and  are  fit  to  enter  on  these  branches  of  physics, 
if  they  have  studied  the  earlier  subjects  intelligently.  And  of  all  subjects  of 
experimental  investigation,  Heat  seems  to  me  the  best  for  Avork  at  schools. 
Three  times  I  have  taken  classes  in  Heat,  and  with  more  satisfactory  results 
than  in  any  other  subject.  The  phenomena  of  Heat  are  so  universal  and  so 
familiar ;  it  has  so  central  a  position  among  the  physical  sciences ;  its  experi¬ 
mental  methods  are  so  perfect;  it  affords  such  a  variety  of  illustrations  of  logi¬ 
cal  processes  ;  that  it  seems  unrivaled  as  a  subject  for  training  in  science.  And 
allowing  for  seventy  lectures  in  the  year,  it  is  clear  that  this  year’s  course  will 
allow  of  some  time  being  given  to  Electricity.  This  may  be  made  an  enormous 
subject,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt  its  more 
difficult  branches,  but  to  reserve  them  for  the  University  and  for  private  study. 
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I  will  repeat  that  a  boy  can  learn,  ^hen  he  knows  how  to  learn,  far  more  than 
a  master  can  teach;  and  it  is  at  increasing  the  boy’s  power  that  the  master 
must  aim  iinweariedly.  And  by  combining  a  voluntary  and  a  compulsory  system, 
giving  opportunities  for  learning  something  of  the  higher  branches,  and  insisting 
on  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  more  elementary  parts  of  Physics  in  which  the 
teaching  can  be  most  stimulative  and  suggestive,  all  requirements  will  be  met. 

The  methods  of  teaching  Physics  will  be  different  in  different  hands  ;  they  will 
vary  with  the  knowledge,  the  enthusiasm,  the  good  sense,  the  good  temper,  the 
practical  skill,  and  the  object  of  the  teacher.  If  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
make  them  pass  a  good  examination  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  read,  the  best 
means  will  be  to  put  a  text-book  into  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  require  certain 
parts  of  it  to  be  learnt,  and  to  illustrate  them  in  an  experimental  lecture  with 
explanations.  The  lecture  may  be  made  very  clear  and  good ;  and  this  will  be 
an  attractive  and  not  difficult  method  of  teaching,  and  will  meet  most  of  the  re- 
quii’cments.  It  fails,  however,  in  one.  The  boy  is  helped  over  all  the  difficul¬ 
ties  ;  he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  nature  and  her  problems  ;  what  cost 
the  world  centuries  of  thought  is  told  him  in  a  minute ;  his  attention,  clear¬ 
ness  of  understanding,  and  memory  are  all  exercised ;  but  the  one  power  which 
the  study  of  physical  science  ought  pre-eminently  to  exercise,  and  almost  to 
create,  the  power  of  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  facts,  of  seizing  their 
relations,  of  eliminating  the  irrelevant  by  experiment  and  comparison,  of  grop¬ 
ing  after  ideas  and  testing  them  by  their  adequacy — in  a  word,  of  exercising  all 
the  active  faculties  which  are  required  for  an  investigation  in  any  matter — these 
may  lie  dormant  in  the  class  while  the  most  learned  lecturer  experiments  with 
facility  and  explains  with  clearness. 

Theory  and  expeidence  alike  convince  me  that  the  master  who  is  teaching  a 
class  quite  unfamiliar  with  scientific  method,  ought  to  make  his  class  teach 
themselves,  by  thinking  out  the  subject  of  the  lecture  with  them,  taking  up  their 
suggestions  and  illustrations,  criticizing  them,  hunting  them  down,  and  proving 
a  suggestion  barren  or  an  illustration  inapt;  starting  them  on  a  fresh  scent 
when  they  are  at  fault,  reminding  them  of  some  familiar  fact  they  had  over¬ 
looked,  and  so  eliciting  out  of  the  chaos  of  vague  notions  that  are  afloat  on  the 
matter  in  hand,  be  it  the  laws  of  motion,  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  the  origin 
of  the  drift,  something  of  order,  and  concatenation,  and  interest,  before  the  key 
to  the  mystery  is  given,  even  if  after  all  it  has  to  be  given.  Training  to  think, 
not  to  be  a  mechanic  or  surveyor,  must  be  first  and  foremost  as  his  object. 

For  all  classes,  except  those  which  are  beginning,  the  union  of  the  two  meth¬ 
ods  is  best.  If  they  have  once  thoroughly  learnt  that  the  truths  of  science  are 
to  be  got  from  what  they  see,  and  not  from  the  assertions  of  a  master  or  a  text¬ 
book,  they  can  never  quite  forget  it,  and  allow  their  science  to  exist  in  a  cloud- 
world  apart  from  the  earth.  And  undoubtedly  the  rigid  and  exact  teaching 
from  a  book,  insuring  a  complete  and  formularised  and  producible  knowledge, 
is  very  valuable,  especially  with  older  classes. 

The  work  out  of  school  for  a  natural  science  lecture  consists  chiefly  at  first  in 
writing  notes  on  the  previous  lecture.  When  the  lectyre  has  been  discursive, 
and  the  method  hard  to  follow,  some  help  may  be  given  by  a  recapitulation  ;  but 
in  general  it  may  be  left  to  the  boys.  It  is  an  admirable  exercise  in  composition. 
To  reduce  to  order  the  preliminary  facts,  to  bring  out  the  unity  in  them,  to  illus¬ 
trate,  to  describe,  to  argue,  and  that  about  things  in  w'hich  they  are  interested, 
and  .for  which  they  feel  a  match,  are  the  very  best  exercises  that  can  be  put  be- 
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fore  bojs.  They  begin  with  a  helplessnes^  and  inanity  almost  incredible,  im¬ 
prove  constantly,  and  end  generally  by  writing  these  notes  very  well.  And  in 
the  higher  classes  the  working  of  examples  and  problems  may  well  be  thrown  in 
part  on  the  out-of-school  hours. 

I  am  fully  convinced,  and  could  support  my  conviction  by  that  of  others,  that 
Chemistry  is  not  a  good  subject  for  lecture  instruction  to  beginners  in  science. 
Laboratory  work  must  precede,  in  order  that  a  certain  degree  of  familiarity 
with  facts  may  be  acquired  before  they  are  analyzed  and  methodized  scientifically. 
It  can  be  taught,  even  to  young  boys,  and  so  can  anything  else ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  being  rather  amusing ;  but  as  an  exercise  in  reasoning  it  is  very 
deficient.  The  notions  of  force,  cause,  composition  of  causes,  are  too  abstruse 
in  this  subject  for  boys  to  get  any  hold  of.  Hence  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  mass  of  authoritative  dogmas.  It  is  not  the  conclusiveness  but  the 
ingenuity  of  the  proofo  that  is  appreciated.  It  is  of  all  subjects  the  most  liable 
to  cram,  and  the  most  useless,  as  a  branch  of  training,  when  crammed.  Most 
of  it  requires  memory,  and  memory  alone.  As  laboratory  work  is  not  likely 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  school  education,  Chemistry  ought  not,  I  think,  to 
take  an  early  place  in  the  scientific  course.  It  is  most  desirable,  however,  that 
schools  should  possess  laboratories,  into  which  boys  of  some  talent  may  be 
drafted,  and  there  prepared  for  the  profitable  attendance  on  good  chemical  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school. 

Geology  is  a  popular  and  attractive  subject  with  boys,  but  it  lies  outside  the 
subjects  which  best  illustrate  scientific  method.  The  largeness  of  the  ideas  in  it ; 
the  great  inferences  from  little  facts,  as  they  seem  to  boys  ;  the  wide  experience 
of  scenery,  and  rocks,  and  fossils,  and  natural  history,  which  it  seems  to  require ; 
the  very  unfinished  condition  of  it ;  are  all  reasons  which  make  »ts  advocates 
enthusiastic,  but  unfit  it  for  the  staple  of  school  teaching.  Nevertheless,  the 
value  of  it  on  other  grounds,  such  as  its  interest,  its  bearing  on  all  kinds  of 
thought,  its  position  as  typical  of  Palastiological  sciences,  and  the  opportunities 
it  oflfers  for  original  investigations  in  most  places,  seems  to  me  so  high,  that  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  introduced  parenthetically  into  the  course  of  instruction  in 
whatever  way  or  place  may  seem  most  convenient. 

Phvsiolo(>-v  cannot  be  taught  to  classes  at  school.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  learnt 
before  Physics  and  Chemistry.  A  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Physiology  at 
school  talked  over  the  subject  with  me  at  Rugby.  Practical  work,  he  admitted, 
was  necessary ;  and  that  it  was  impossible.  I  cannot  give  my  class  forty  rats 
on  Tuesday,  at  9.15,  to  dissect  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  away  till  Satur¬ 
day  at  the  same  hour.  And  the  other  subjects,  if  ^vell  taught,  will  have  given 
bo3^s  a  method  and  a  knowledge  which  will  fit  them  for  acquiring,  by  reading 
alone,  even  if  they  cannot  have  practical  work,  some  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  docti'ines  and  facts  of  Physiology, 

• 

SCIENCE  WILL  NOT  RID  SCHOOLS  OF  DUNCES. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  no  place  like  school  for  having  notions  of  equality 
driven,  by  dire  experience,  out  of  one’s  head.  There  are  scores  and  scores  of 
boys,  whom  you  may  educate  how  you  will,  and  they  will  know  very  little  when 
you  have  done,  and  know  that  little  ill.  There  are  boys  of  slipshod,  unretentive, 
inactive  minds,  whom  neither  Greek  grammar  nor  natural  science,  neither  school¬ 
masters  nor  angels,  could  convert  into  active  and  cultivated  men. 


STUDIES  AND  CONDUCT. 


EDUCATION  IN  ITS  HIGHER  ASPECTS  AND  RELATIONS, 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  ST.  ANDREWS,  BY  JOHN  STUART 

MILL,  ON  HIS  INAUGURATION  AS  RECTOR.  Extracts. 

John  Stuart  Mill  was  born  in  London,  May  1805,  and  received 
his  entire  education  at  home,  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  James' 
Mill,  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  East  India  House  in  1823,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  Correspondence  in  1856, 
from  which  post  he  retired  in  1858,  when  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company  were  transferred  to  Her  Majesty’s  government. 
He  was  first  known  as  a  writer  by  his  contributions  to  the  West¬ 
minster  Review,  of  which  he  became  joint  and  afterwards  sole  pro¬ 
prietor.  His  ‘System  of  Logic,’  published  in  1843;  ‘Essays  on 
Unsettled  Questions  in  Political  Economy,’  1844,  and  ‘System  of 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applications  to  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,’  ‘  Essay  on  Liberty,’  ‘  Parliamentary  Reform,’  ‘  Representa¬ 
tive  Government,’  ‘  Utilitarianism,’  ‘  Comte  and  Positivism,’  ‘  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy,’  ‘The  Subjection  of  Woman,’ — 
place  him  among  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  ablest  writers  of  the 
age.  He  was  elected  to  parliament  in  1865,  but  was  defeated  in 
the  general  election  of  1869.  Mr.  Carlyle  in  an  invitation  to  the 
writer  of  this  note  to  meet  Mr.  Mill  at  his  house  to  tea  in  1835, 
remarked — “  You  will  meet  the  best  educated  man  in  this  town, 
and  no  thanks  to  our  Universities  for  this  production.” 

EDUCATION  IN  ITS  LARGER  AND  NARROWER  SENSE. 

Education,  in  its  largest  sense,  is  one  of  the  most  inexhaustible  of  all 
topics ;  and  of  all  many-sided  subjects,  it  is  the  one  which  has  the  greatest 
number  of  sides.  Not  only  does  it  include  whatever  we  do  for  ourselves,  and 
whatever  is  done  for  us  by  others,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing  us  some¬ 
what  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature ;  it  does  more :  in  its  largest  ac¬ 
ceptation,  it  comprehends  even  the  indirect  effects  produced  on  character  and 
on  the  human  faculties,  by  things  of  which  the  direct  purposes  are  quite  dif¬ 
ferent;  by  laws,  by  forms  of  government,  by  the  industrial  arts,  by  modes  of 
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social  life ;  nay,  even  by  physical  facts  not  dependent  on  human  will ;  by  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  and  local  position.  Whatever  helps  to  shape  the  human  being ;  to 
make  the  individual  what  he  is,  or  hinder  him  from  being  what  he  is  not  is 
part  of  his  education.  And  a  very  bad  education  it  often  is ;  requiring  all  that 
can  be  done  by  cultivated  intelligence  and  will,  to  counteract  its  tendencies. 

I  shall  confine  myself,  however,  to  education  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  the  cul¬ 
ture  which  each  generation  purposely  gives  to  those  who  are  to  be  its  suc¬ 
cessors,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  at  least  keeping  up,  and  if  possible  for 
raising,  the  level  of  improvement  which  has  been  attained.  Nearly  all  here 
present  are  daily  occupied  either  in  receiving  or  in  giving  this  sort  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  part  of  it  which  most  concerns  you  at  present  is  that  in  which 
you  are  yourselves  engaged — the  stage  of  education  which  is  the  appointed 
•  business  of  a  national  University. 

THE  PROPER  FUNCTION  OF  AN  UNIVERSITY. 

^Universities  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  knowledge  required  to  fit  men 
for‘Some  special  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  Their  object  is  not  to  make 
skillful  lawyers,  or  physicians,  or  engineers,  but  capable  and  cultivated  human 
beings.  It  is  very  right  that  there  should  be  public  facilities  for  the-  study  of 
professions.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  Schools  of  Law,  and  of  Medicine, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  there  were  schools  of  engineering,  and  the  industrial 
arts.  The  countries  which  have  such  institutions  are  greatly  the  better  for 
them ;  and  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  having  them  in  the  same  localities, 
and  under  the  same  general  superintendence,  as'  the  establishments  devoted  to 
education  properly  so  called.  But  these  things  are  no  part  of  what  every  gen¬ 
eration  owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth  will  prin¬ 
cipally  depend.  They  are  needed  only  by  a  comparatively  few,  who  are  under 
the  strongest  private  inducements  to  acquire  them  by  their  own  efforts ;  and 
even  those  few  do  not  require  them  until  after  their  education,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  has  been  completed.  What  professional  men  should  carry  away  with 
them  from  an  University,  is  not  professional  knowledge,  but  that  which  should 
direct  the  use  of  their  professional  knowledge,  and  bring  the  light  of  general 
culture  to  illuminate  the  technicalities  of  a  special  pursuit.  Men  may  be  com¬ 
petent  lawyers  without  general  education,  but  it  depends  on  general  education 
to  make  them  philosophic  lawyers — who  demand,  and  are  capable  of  appre- 
hendingj  principles,  instead  of  merely  cramming  their  memory  with  details. 
And  so  of  all  other  useful  pursuits,  mechanical  included.  Education  makes  a 
man  a  more  intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teach¬ 
ing  him  how  to  make  shoes;  it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives,  and  the 
habits  it  impresses. 

This,  then,  is  what  a  mathematician  would  call  the  higher  limit  of  Univer¬ 
sity  education :  its  province  ends  where  education,  ceasing  to  be  general, 
branches  off  into  departments  adapted  to  the  individual’s  destination  in  life. 
The  lower  limit  is  more  difficult  to  define.  An  University  is  not  concerned 
with  elementary  instruction :  the  pupil  is  supposed  to  have  acquired  that  be¬ 
fore  coming  here.  But  where  does  elementary  instruction  end,  and  the  higher 
studies  begin  ?  Some  have  given  a  very  wide  extension  to  the  idea  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction.  According  to  them,  it  is  not  the  office  of  an  University 
to  give  instruction  in  single  branches  of  knowledge  from  the  commencement. 
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What  the  pupil  sliould  be  taught  here  (they  think),  is  to,  methodize  his  knowl¬ 
edge  :  to  look  at  every  separate  part  of  it  in  its  relation  to  the  other  parts,  and 
to  the  whole ;  combining  the  partial  glimpses  which  he  has  obtained  of  tlie 
field  of  human  knowledge  at  different  points,  into  a  general  map,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  entire  region ;  observing  how  all  knowledge  is  connected,  how 
we  ascend  to  one  branch  by  means  of  another,  how  the  higher  modifies  tlio 
lower,  and  the  lower  helps  us  to  understand  the  higher ;  how  every  existing 
reality  is  a  compound  of  many  properties,  of  which  each  science  or  distinct 
mode  of  study  reveals  but  a  small  part,  but  the  whole  of  which  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  to  enable  us  to  know  it  truly  as  a  fact  in  Nature,  and  not  as  a  mere  ab¬ 
straction. 

And  doubtless  this  is  the  crown  and  consummation  of  a  liberal  education  : 
but  before  we  restrict  an  University  to  this  highest  department  of  instruction — 
before  we  confine  it  to  teaching,  not  knowledge,  but  the  philosophy  of  knowl¬ 
edge  we  must  be  assured  that  the  knowledge  itself  has  been  acquired  else¬ 
where.  Those  who  take  this  view  of  the  function  of  an  University  are  not 
wrong  in  thinking  that  the  schools,  as  distinguished  from  the  universities, 
ought  to  be  adequate  to  teaching  every  branch  of  general  instruction  required 
by  youth,  so  far  as  it  can  be  studied  apart  from  the  rest.  But  where  are  such 
schools  to  be  found  ?  Since  science  assumed  its  modern  character,  nowhere : 
and  in  these  islands  less  even  than  elsewhere. 

« 

THE  SCOTTISH  UNIVERSITY  AND  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITY  COMPARED. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  thanks  to  its  great  religious  reformers,  had  the  ines¬ 
timable  advantage,  denied  to  its  southern  sister,  of  excellent  parish  schools, 
which  gave,  really  and  not  in  pretense,  a  considerable  amount  of  valuable  lite¬ 
rary  instruction  to  the  bulk  of  the  population,  two  centuries  earlier  than  in  any 
other  country.  But  schools  of  a  still  higher  description  have  been,  even  in 
Scotland,  so  few  and  inadequate,  that  the  Universities  have  had  to  perform 
largely  the  functions  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  schools ;  receiving  stu¬ 
dents  at  an  early  age,  and  undertaking  not  only  the  work  for  which  the  schools 
should  have  prepared  them,  but  much  of  the  preparation  itself.  Every  Scot¬ 
tish  University  is  not  an  University  only,  but  a  High  school,  to  supply  the  de¬ 
ficiency  of  other  schools.  And  if  the  English  Universities  do  not  do  the  same, 
it  is  not  because  the  same  need  does  not  exist,  but  because  it  is  disregarded. 
Youths  come  to  the  Scottish  Universities  ignorant,  and  are  there  taught.  The 
majority  of  those  who  come  to  the  English  Universities  come  still  more  igno¬ 
rant,  and  ignorant  they  go  away. 

In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  office  of  a  Scottish  University  comprises  the 
whole  of  a  liberal  education,  from  the  foundations  upwards.  And  the  scheme 
of  your  Universities  has,  almost  from  the  beginning,  really  aimed  at  including 
the  whole,  both  in  depth  and  in  breadth.  You  have  not,  as  the  English 
Universities  so  long  did,  confined  all  the  stress  of  your  teaching,  all  your  real 
effort  to  teach,  within  the  limits  of  two  subjects,  the  classical  languages  and 
mathematics.  You  did  not  wait  till  the  last  few  years  to  establish  a  Natural 
Science  and  a  Moral  Science  Tripos.  Instruction  in  both  those  departments 
was  organized  long  ago ;  and  your  teachers  of  those  subjects  have  not  been 
nominal  professors,  who  did  not  lecture :  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  phys¬ 
ical  and  in  moral  science  have  taught  in  your  Universities  and  by  their  teach- 
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ing  contributed  to  form  some  of  the  most  distinguished  intellects  of  the  last  and 
present  centuries.  .  -  . 

GENERAL  EDUCATION  SCHOOL  BOTH  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LITERARY. 

Can  any  thing  deserve  the  name  of  a  good  education  which  does  not  include 
literature  and  science  too  ?  If  there  were  no  more  to  be  said  than  that  scien¬ 
tific  education  teaches  us  to  think,  and  literary  education  to  express  our 
thoughts,  do  we  not  require  both  ?  and  is  not  any  one  a  poor,  maimed,  lop¬ 
sided  fragment  of  humanity  who  is  deficient  in  either?  We  are  not  obliged  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  more  important  to  know  the  languages  or  the  sci¬ 
ences.  Short  as  life  is,  and  shorter  still  as  we  make  it  by  the  time  we  waste  on 
things  which  are  neither  business  nor  meditation,  nor  pleasure,  we  are  not  so 
badly  off  that  our  scholars  need  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  the 
world  they  live  in,  or  our  scientific  men  destitute  of  poetic  feeling  and  artistic 
cultivation.  I  am  amazed  at  the  limited  conception  which  many  educational 
reformers  have  formed  to  themselves  of  a  human  being’s  power  of  acquisition. 
The  study  of  science,  they  truly  sa}',  is  indispensable :  our  present  education 
neglects  it :  there  is  truth  in  this  too,  though  it  is  not  all  truth ;  and  they  think 
it  impossible  to  find  room  for  the  studies  which  they  desire  to  encourage,  but 
by  turning  out,  at  least  from  general  education,  those  which  are  now  chiefly 
cultivated.  How  absurd,  they  say,  that  the  whole  of  boyhood  should  be  taken 
up  in  acquiring  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  two  dead  languages.  Absurd  in¬ 
deed  :  but  is  the  human  mind’s  capacity  to  learn,  measured  by  that  of  Eton 
and  Westminster  to  teach?  I  should  prefer  to  see  these  reformers  pointing 
their  attacks  against  the  shameful  inefficiency  of  the  schools,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  which  pretend  to  teach  these  two  languages  and  do  not.  I  should  like 
to  hear  them  denounce  the  wretched  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  criminal 
idleness  and  supineness,  which  waste  the  entire  boyhood  of  the  pupils  without 
really  giving  to  most  of  them  more  than  a  smattering,  if  even  that,  of  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  which  is  even  pretended,  to  be  cared  for.  Let  us  try  what 
conscientious  and  intelligent  teaching  can  do,  belore  we  presume  to  decide 
what  can  not  be  done. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES,  HISTORY,  GEOGRAPHY,  SUBORDINATE. 

Xo  one  can  in  our  age  be  esteemed  a  well-instructed  person  who  is  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  at  least  the  French  language,  so  as  to  read  French  hooka  with  ease ; 
and  there  is  great  use  in  cultivating  a  familiarity  with  German.  But  living 
languages  are  so  much  more  easily  acquired  b}"  intercourse  with  those  who  use 
them  in  daily  life ;  a  few  months  in  the  country  itself,  if  properly  employed,  go 
so  much  farther  than  as  many  years  of  school  lessons ;  that  it  is  really  waste 
of  time  for  those  to  wdiom  that  easier  mode  is  attainable,  to  labor  at  them  with 
no  help  but  that  of  books  and  master ;  and  it  will  in  time  be  made  attainable 
through  international  schools  and  colleges,  to  many  more  than  at  present.  Uni. 
versifies  do  enough  to  facilitate  the  study  of  modern  languages,  if  they  give  a 
mastery  over  that  ancient  language  which  is  the  foundation  of  most  of  them, 
and  the  possession  of  which  makes  it  easier  to  learn  four  or  five  of  the  contin¬ 
ental  languages  than  it  is  to  learn  one  of  them  without  it.  Again,  it  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  me  a  great  absurdity  that  history  and  geography  should  be 
taught  in  schools ;  except  in  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  the  labor- 
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ing  classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is  limited.  Who  ever  really- 
learnt  history  and  geography  except  by  private  reading  ?  and  what  an  utter 
failure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient 
taste  for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attractive  and  easily  intelligible 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  Besides,  such  history  and  geography  as  can  be 
taught  in  schools  exercise  none  of  the  faculties  of  the  intelligence  except  the 
memory.  An  university  is  indeed  the  place  where  the  student  should  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  philosophy  of  History ;  where  Professors  who  not  merely  know 
the  facts  but  have  exercised  their  minds  on  them,  should  initiate  him  into  the 
causes  and  explanation,  so  far  as  within  our  reach,  of  the  past  life  of  mankind 
in  its  principal  features.  Historical  criticism  also — the  tests  of  historical  truth 
— are  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  may  well  be  drawn  in  this  stage  of  his 
education.  But  of  the  mere  facts  of  history,  as  commonly  accepted,  what  edu¬ 
cated  youth  of  any  mental  activity  does  not  learn  as  much  as  is  necessary,  if 
he  is  simply  turned  loose  into  an  historical  library  ?  What  he  needs  on  this, 
and  on  most  other  matters  of  common  information,  is  not  that  he  should  be 
taught  in  boyhood,  but  that  abundance  of  books  should  be  accessible  to  him. 

GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES  TO  EE  STUDIED  THOROUGHLY. 

The  only  languages,  then,  and  the  only  literature,  to  which  I  would  allow  a 
place  in  the  regular  curriculum,  are  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and  to  these 
I  would  preserve  the  position  in  it  which  they  at  present  occupy.  That  position 
is  justified,  by  the  great  value,  in  education,  of  knowing  well  some  other  culti¬ 
vated  language  and  literature  than  one’s  own,  and  by  the  peculiar  value  of 
those  particular  languages  and  literatures. 

There  is  one  purely  intellectual  benefit  from  a  knowledge  of  languages, 
which  I  am  specially  desirous  to  dwell  on.  Those  who  have  seriously  reflected 
on  the  causes  of  human  error,  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  tendency 
of  mankind  to  mistake  words  for  things.  Without  entering  into  the  meta¬ 
physics  of  the  subject,  we  know  how  common  it  is  to  use  words  glibly  and 
with  apparent  propriety,  and  to  accept  them  confidently  when  used  by  others, 
without  ever  having  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  things  denoted  by 
them.  To  quote  again  from  Archbishop  Whately,  it  is  the  iiabit  of  mankind  to 
mistake  familiarity  for  accurate  knowledge.  As  we  seldom  think  of  asking  the 
meaning  of  what  we  see  every  day,  so  when  our  ears  are  used  to  the  sound  of 
a  word  or  a  phrase,  we  do  not  suspect  that  it  convej^s  no  clear  idea  to  our 
minds,  and  that  we  should  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  defining  it,  or  express¬ 
ing,  in  any  other  words,  what  we  think  we  understand  by  it.  Now  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  in  what  manner  this  bad  habit  tends  to  be  corrected  by  the  practice  of 
translating  with  accuracy  from  one  language  to  another,  and  hunting  out  the 
meanings  expressed  in  a  vocabulary  with  which  we  have  not  grown  familiar 
by  early  and  constant  youth. 

But  besides  the  advantage  of  possessing  another  cultivated  language,  there 
is  a  further  consideration  equally  important.  Without  knowing  the  language 
of  a  people,  we  never  really  know  their  thoughts,  their  feelings,  and  their  type 
of  character;  and  unless  we  do  possess  this  knowledge,  of  some  other  people 
than  ourselves,  we  remain,  to  the  hour  of  our  death,  with  our  intellects  only 
half  expanded.  Look  at  a  youth  who  has  never  been  out  of  his  family  circle : 
he  never  dreams  of  any  other  opinions  or  ways  of  thinking  than  those  he  has 
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been  bred  up  in ;  or,  if  he  has  heard  of  any  such,  attributes  them  to  some 
moral  defect,  or  inferiority  of  nature  or  education.  If  his  family  are  Tory,  he 
can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  being  a  Liberal ;  if  Liberal,  of  being  a  Tory. 
What  the  notions  and  habits  of  a  single  family  are  to  a  boy  who  has  had  no 
intercourse  beyond  it,  the  notions  and  habits  of  his  own  country  are  to  him 
who  is  ignorant  of  every  other.  Those  notions  and  habits  are  to  him  human 
nature  itself ;  whatever  varies  from  them  is  an  unaccountable  aberration  which 
he  can  not  mentally  realize :  the  idea  that  any  other  ways  can  be  right,  or  as 
near  an  approach  to  right  as  some  of  his  own,  is  inconceivable  to  him.  This 
does  not  merely  close  his  eyes  to  the  many  things  which  every  country  still 
has  to  learn  from  others;  it  hinders  every  country  from  reaching  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  it  could  otherwise  attain  by  itself.  ... 

Even  as  mere  languages,  no  modern  European  language  is  so  valuable  a  dis¬ 
cipline  to  the  intellect  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  on  account  of  their  regu¬ 
lar  and  complicated  structure.  Consider  for  a  moment  what  grammar  is.  It  is 
the  most  elementary  part  of  logic.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  analysis  of  the 
thinking  process.  The  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  are  the  means  by 
which  the  forms  of  language  are  made  to  correspond  with  the  universal  forms 
of  thought.  The  distinctions  between  the  various  parts  of  speech,  between 
the  cases  of  nouns,  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs,  the  functions  of  particles, 
are  distinctions  in  thought,  not  nserely  in  words.  Single  nouns  and  verbs  ex¬ 
press  objects  and  events,  many  of  which  can  be  cognized  by  the  senses ;  but 
the  modes  of  putting  nouns  and  verbs  together,  express  the  relations  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  events,  which  can  be  cognized  only  by  the  intellect ;  and  each  dif¬ 
ferent  mode  corresponds  to  a  different  relation.  The  structure  of  every  sen¬ 
tence  is  a  lesson  in  logic.  The  various  rules  of  syntax  oblige  us  to  distinguish 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  between  the  agent,  the  ac¬ 
tion,  and  tlie  thing  acted  upon ;  to  mark  when  an  idea  is  intended  to  modify  or 
qualify,  or  merely  to  unite  with,  some  other  idea  ;  what  assertions  are  categor¬ 
ical,  what  only  conditional ;  whether  the  intention  is  to  express  similarity  or 
contrast,  to  make  a  plurality  of  assertions  conjunctively  or  disjunctively ;  what 
portions  of  a  sentence,  though  grammatically  complete  within  themselves,  are 
mere  members  or  subordinate  parts  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  entire  sen¬ 
tence.  Such  things  form  the  subject  matter  of  universal  grammar ;  and  the 
languages  which  teach  it  best  are  those  which  have  the  most  definite  rules, 
and  which  provide  distinct  forms  for  the  greatest  number  of  distinctions  in 
thought,  so  that  if  we  fail  to  attend  precisely  and  accurately  to  any  of  these, 
we  can  not  avoid  committing  a  solecism  in  language.  In  these  qualities  the 
classical  languages  have  an  incomparable  superiority  over  every  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  and  over  all  languages,  dead  or  living,  which  have  a  literature  worth 
being  generally  studied.  .  .  . 

Human  invention  has  never  produced  any  thing  so  valuable,  in  the  way  both 
of  stimulation  and  of  discipline  to  the  inquiring  intellect,  as  the  dialectics  of 
the  ancients,  of  which  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  illustrate  the  theory, 
and  those  of  Plato  exhibit  the  practice.  No  modern  writing  comes  near  to 
these,  in  teaching,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  way  to  investigate  truth, 
on  those  subjects,  so  vastly  important  to  us,  which  remain  matters  of  contro¬ 
versy,  from  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  bringing  them  to  a  directly  experi¬ 
mental  test.  To  question  all  things ;  never  to  turn  away  from  any  difficulty ; 
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to  accept  no  doctrine  either  from  ourselves  or  from  other  people  without  a  rigid 
scrutiny  by  negative  criticism,  letting  no  fallacy,  or  incoherence,  or  confusion 
of  thought,  slip  by  uuperceived-  above  all,  to  insist  upon  having  the  meaning 
of  a  word  clearly  understood  before  using  it,  and  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  , 
before  assenting  to  it ;  these  are  the  lessons  we  learn  from  the  ancient  dialec¬ 
ticians.  With  all  this  vigorous  management  of  the  negative  element,  they  in¬ 
spire  no  scepticism  about  the  reality  of  truth,  or  indifference  to  its  pursuit.  The 
noblest  enthusiasm,  both  for  tiie  search  after  truth  and  for  applying  it  to  its 
highest  uses,  pervades  these  writers,  Aristotle  no  less  than  Plato,  though  Plato 
has  incomparably  the  greater  power  of  imparting  those  feelings  to  others.  In 
cultivating,  therefore,  the  ancient  languages  as  our  best  literary  education,  we 
are  all  the  while  laying  an  admirable  foundation  for  ethical  and  philosophical 
culture.  In  purely  literary  excellence — in  perfection  of  form — the  preeminence 
of  the  ancients  is  not  disputed.  In  every  department  which  they  attempted, 
and  they  attempted  almost  all,  their  composition,  like  their  sculpture,  has  been 
to  the  greatest  modern  artists  an  example,  to  be  looked  up  to  with  hopeless  ad¬ 
miration,  but  of  inappreciable  value  as  a  light  on  high,  guiding  their  (Jwn  en¬ 
deavor _  The  secret  of  the  style  of  the  great  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  is  that 

it  is  the  perfection  of  good  sense.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  use  a  word 
without  a  meaning,  or  a  word  which  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning.  They  al¬ 
ways  (to  begin  with)  had  a  meaning;  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  say; 
and  their  whole  purpose  was  to  say  it  with  the  highest  degree  of  exactness 
and  completeness,  and  bring  it  home  to  the  mind  with  the  greatest  possible 
clearness  and  vividness.  It  never  entered  into  their  thoughts  to  conceive  of  a 
piece  of  writing  as  beautiful  in  itself,  abstractedly  from  what  it  had  to  express: 
its  beauty  must  all  be  subservient  to  the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  sense. 
The  curiosa  felicUas  which  their  critics  ascribed  in  a  preeminent  degree  to 
Horace,  expresses  the  standardi  at  which  they  all  aimed.  Their  style  is  exactly 
described  by  Swift’s  definition,  “  the  right  words  in  the  right  places.”  Look 
at  an  oration  of  Demosthenes ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  calls  attention  to 
itself  as  style  at  all ;  it  is  only  after  a  close  examination  we  perceive  that  every 
word  is  what  it  should  be,  and  where  it  should  be,  to  lead  the  hearer  smoothly 
and  imperceptibly  into  the  state  of  mind  which  the  orator  wishes  to  produce. 
The  perfection  of  the  workmanship  is  only  visible  in  the  total  absence  of  any 
blemish  or  fault,  and  of  any  thing  which  checks  the  flow  of  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  any  thing  whichi  even  momentarily  distracts  the  mind  from  the  main  pur¬ 
pose.  But  then  (as  has  been  well  said)  it  was  not  the  object  of  Demosthenes 
to  make  the  Athenians  cry  out  “  What  a  splendid  speaker  1”  but  to  make  them 
say  “  Let  us  march  against  Philip  1”  .  .  . 

LIMITATIONS  TO  CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

They  should  be  carried  as  far  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupil,  in  after  life, 
to  read  the  great  works  of  ancient  literature  with  ease.  Those  who  have  leis¬ 
ure  and  inclination  to  make  scholarship,  or  ancient  history,  or  general  philology^ 
their  pursuit,  of  course,  require  much  more,  but  there  is  no  room  for  more  in 
general  education.  The  laborious  idleness  in  which  the  school-time  is  wasted 
away  in  the  English  classical  schools  deserves  the  severest  reprehension.  To 
what  purpose  should  the  most  precious  years  of  early  life  be  irreparably  squan¬ 
dered  in  learning  to  write  bad  Latin  and  Greek  verses?  I  do  not  see  that  we 
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are  much  the  better  even  for  those  who  end  by  writing  good  ones.  The  exer¬ 
cise  in  composition,  most  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  learners,  is  that  most 
valuable  one,  of  retranslating  from  translated  passages  of  a  good  author  ;  and  to 
this  might  be  added,  what  still  exists  in  many  Continental  places  of  education, 
occasional  practice  in  talking  Latin.  There  would  be  something  to  be  said  for 
the  time  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  verses,  if  such  practice  were  necessary 
for  the  enjoyment  of  ancient  poetry ;  though  it  would  be  better  to  lose  that  en¬ 
joyment  than  to  purchase  it  at  so  extravagant  a  price.  But  the  beauties  of  a 
great  poet  would  be  a  far  poorer  thing  than  they  are,  if  they  only  impressed  us 
through  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his  art.  The  poet  needed  those 
technicalities :  they  are  not  necessary  to  us.  They  are  essential  for  criticising 
a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.  All  that  is  wanted  is  sufficient  familiarity 
with  the  language,  for  its  meaning  to  reach  us  without  any  sense  of  effort,  and 
clothed  with  the  associations  on  which  the  poet  counted  for  producing  his  ef¬ 
fect.  Whoever  has  this  familiarity,  and  a  practiced  ear,  can  have  as  keen  a 
relish  of  the  music  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns,  or  Shelley, 
though  he  know  not  the  metrical  rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or  Alcaic.  I  do 
not  say  that  these  rules  ought  not  to  be  taught,  but  I  would  have  a  class  apart 
for  them,  and  would  make  the  appropriate  exercises  an  optional,  not  a  compul¬ 
sory  part  of  the  school  teaching. 

SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  ASCERTAINMENT  OF  TRUTH. 

The  most  obvious  part  of  the  value  of  scientific  instruction,  the  mere  inform¬ 
ation  that  it  gives,  speaks  for  itself  We  are  born  into  a  world  which  we  have 
not  made  j  a  world  whose  phenomena  take  place  according  to  fixed  laws,  of 
which  we  do  not  bring  any  knowledge  into  the  world  with  us.  In  such  a  world 
we  are  appointed  to  live,  and  in  it  all  our  work  is  to  be  done.  Our  whole 
working  power  depends  on  knowing  the  laws  of  the  world— in  other  words, 
the  properties  of  the  things  which  we  have  to  work  with,  and  to  work  among, 
and  to  work  upon.  We  may  and  do  rely,  for  the  greater  part  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  on  the  few  who  in  each  department  make  its  acquisition  their  main  busi¬ 
ness  in  life.  But  unless  an  elementary  knowledge  of  scientific  truths  is  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  public,  they  never  know  what  is  certain  and  what  is  not,  or 
who  are  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  and  who  are  not :  and  they  either 
have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  testimony  of  science,  or  are  the  ready  dupes  of  char¬ 
latans  and  imposters.  They  alternate  between  ignorant  distrust,  and  blind, 
often  misplaced  confidence.  Besides,  who  is  there  who  would  not  wish  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  meaning  of  the  common  physical  facts  that  take  place  under  his 
eye  ?  Who  would  not  wish  to  know  why  a  pump  raises  water,  why  a  lever 
moves  heavy  weights,  why  it  is  hot  at  the  tropics  and  cold  at  the  poles,  why 
the  moon  is  sometimes  dark  and  sometimes  bright,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
tides  ?  Do  we  not  feel  that  he  who  is  totally  ignorant  of  these  things,  let  him 
be  ever  so  skilled  in  a  special  profession,  is  not  an  educated  man  but  an  igno¬ 
ramus  ?  It  is  surely  no  small  part  of  education  to  put  us  in  intelligent  possession 
of  the  most  important  and  most  universally  interesting  facts  of  the  universe,  so 
that  the  world  which  surrounds  us  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to  us,  uninterest¬ 
ing  because  unintelligible.  This,  however,  is  but  the  simplest  and  most  obvi¬ 
ous  part  of  the  utility  of  science,  and  the  part  which,  if  neglected  in  youth, 
may  be  the  most  easily  made  up  for  afterwards.  It  is  more  important  to  under- 
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stand  the  value  of  scientific  instruction  as  a  training  and  disciplining  process, 
to  fit  the  intellect  for  the  proper  work  of  a  human  being.  Facts  are  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  our  knowledge,  but  the  mind  itself  is  the  instrument ;  and  it  is  easier 
to  acquire  facts,  than  to  judge  what  they  prove,  and  how,  through  the  facts 
which  we  know,  to  get  to  those  which  we  want  to  know. 

The  most  incessant  occupation  of  the  human  intellect  throughout  life  is  the 
ascertainment  of  truth.  We  are  always  needing  to  know  what  is  actually  true 
about  something  or  other.  It  is  not  given  to  us  all  to  discover  great  general 
truths  that  are  a  light  to  all  men  and  to  future  generations ;  though  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  general  education  the  number  of  those  who  could  do  so  would  be  far  great¬ 
er  than  it  is.  But  we  all  require  the  ability  to  judge  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  are  offered  to  us  as  vital  truths ;  to  choose  what  doctrines  wo 
will  receive  in  the  matter  of  religion,  for  example;  to  judge  whether  we  ought 
to  be  Tories,  Whigs,  or  Radicals,  or  to  what  length  it  is  our  duty  to  go  with 
each ;  to  form  a  rational  conviction  on  great  questions  of  legislation  and  inter¬ 
nal  policy,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  our  country  should  behave  tp  depend¬ 
encies  and  to  foreign  nations.  And  the  need  we  have  of  knowing  how  to  dis¬ 
criminate  truth,  is  not  confined  to  the  larger  truths.  All  through  life  it  is  our 
most  pressing  interest  to  find  out  the  truth  about  all  the  matters  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with.  If  we  are  farmers  we  want  to  find  what  will  truly  improve  our 
soil ;  if  merchants,  what  will  truly  influence  the  markets  of  our  commodities ; 
if  judges,  or  jurymen,  or  advocates,  who  it  was  that  truly  did  an  unlawful  act, 
or  to  whom  a  disputed  right  truly  belongs.  Every  time  we  have  to  make  a 
new  resolution  or  alter  an  old  one,  in  any  situation  in  life,  we  shall  go  wrong 
unless  we  know  the  truth  about  the  facts  on  which  our  resolution  depends. 
Now,  however  different  these  searches  for  truth  may  look,  and  however  unlike 
they  really  are  in  their  subject  matter,  the  methods  of  getting  at  truth,  and 
the  tests  of  truth,  are  in  all  cases  much  the  same.  There  are  but  two  roads  by 
which  truth  can  be  discovered;  observation  and  reasoning:  observation,  of 
course,  including  experiment.  We  all  observe,  and  we  all  reason,  and  there¬ 
fore  more  or  less  successfully,  we  all  ascertain  truths :  but  most  of  us  do  it 
very  ill,  and  could  not  get  on  at  all  were  we  not  able  to  fall  back  on  others 
who  do  it  better.  If  we  could  not  do  it  in  any  degree,  we  should  be  mere  in¬ 
struments  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could:  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  us 
to  slavery.  Then  how  shall  we  best  learn  to  do  this  ?  By  being  shown  the 
way  in  which  it  has  already  been  successfully  done. 

PROCESSES  BY  WHICH  TRUTH  IS  ATTAINED. 

The  processes  by  which  truth  is  attained,  reasoning,  and  observation,  have 
been  carried  to  their  greatest  known  perfection  in  the  physical  sciences.  As 
classical  literature  furnishes  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  art  of  expression,  so 
do  the  physical  sciences  those  of  the  art  of  thinking.  Mathematics,  and  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy,  are  the  most  complete  example 
of  the  discovery  of  truths  by  reasoning ;  experimental  science,  of  their  discov¬ 
ery  by  direct  observation.  In  all  these  cases  we  know  that  we  can  trust  the 
operation,  because  the  conclusion  to  which  it  has  led  have  been  found  true  by 
subsequent  trial.  It  is  by  the  study  of  these,  then,  that  we  may  hope  to  qual¬ 
ify  ourselves  for  distinguishing  truth,  in  cases  where  there  do  not  exist  the 
same  ready  means  of  verification. 
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In  what  consists  the  principal  and  most  characteristic  difference  between  one 
human  intellect  and  another  ?  In  their  ability  to  judge  correctly  of  evidence. 
Our  direct  perceptions  of  truth  are  so  limited ;  we  know  so  few  things  by  im¬ 
mediate  intuition,  or,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  by  simple  apprehension — that  we 
depend  for  almost  all  our  valuable  knowledge,  on  evidence  external  to  itself; 
and  most  of  us  are  very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evidence,  where  an  appeal 
can  not  be  made  to  actual  eyesight.  The  intellectual  part  of  our  education  has 
nothing  more  important  to  do,  than  to  correct  or  mitigate  this  almost  universal 
infirmity — this  summary  and  substance  of  nearly  all  purely  intellectual  weak¬ 
ness.  To  do  this  with  effect  needs  all  the  resources  which  the  most  perfect 
system  of  intellectual  training  can  command.  Those  resources,  as  every  teacli- 
er  knows,  are  but  of  three  kinds:  first,  models;  secondly,  rules;  thirdly,  ap¬ 
propriate  practice.  The  models  of  the  art  of  estimating  evidence  are  furnished 
by  science ;  the  rules  are  suggested  by  science ;  and  the  study  of  science  is  the 
most  fundamental  portion  of  the  practice. 

MATHEMATICS — PURE  AND  APPLIED. 

It  is  chiefly  from  mathematics  we  realize  the  fact  that  there  actually  is  a  road 
to  truth  by  means  of  reasoning ;  that  any  thing  real,  and  which  will  be  found 
true  when  tried,  can  be  arrived  at  by,  a  mere  operation  of  the  mind.  The 
flagrant  abuse  of  mere  reasoning  in  the  days  of  the  schoolmen,  when  men 
argued  confidently  to  supposed  facts  of  outward  nature  without  properly  es¬ 
tablishing  their  premises,  or  checking  the  conclusions  by  observation,  created  a 
prejudice  in  the  modern,  and  especially  in  the  English  mind,  against  deductive 
reasoning  altogether,  as  a  mode  of  investigation.  The  prejudice  lasted  long, 
and  was  upheld  by  the  misunderstood  authority  of  Lord  Bacon ;  until  the  pro¬ 
digious  applications  of  mathematics  to  physical  science— to  the  discovery  of 
the  laws  of  external  nature — slowly  and  tardily  restored  the  reasoning  process 
to  the  place  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  source  of  real  knowledge.  Mathematics, 
pure  and  applied,  are  still  the  great  conclusive  example  of  what  can  be  done 
by  reasoning.  Mathematics  also  habituates  us  to  several  of  the  principal  pre¬ 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  the  process.  Our  first  studies  in  geometry  teach  us 
two  invaluable  lessons.  One  is,  to  lay  down  at  the  beginning,  in  express  and 
clear  terms;  all  the  premises  from  which  we  intend  to  reason.  The  other  is, 
to  keep  every  step  in  the  reasoning  distinct  and  separate  from  all  the  other 
steps,  and  to  make  each  step  safe  before  proceeding  to  another ;  expressly 
stating  to  ourselves,  at  every  joint  in  the  reasoning,  what  new  premise  we 
there  introduce.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  do  this  at  all  times,  in  all 
our  reasonings.  But  we  must  be  always  able  and  ready  to  do  it.  If  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  our  argument  is  denied,  or  if  we  doubt  it  ourselves,  that  is  the  way  to 
check  it.  In  this  way  we  are  often  enabled  to  detect  at  once  the  exact  place 
where  paralogism  or  confusion  get  in :  and  after  sufficient  practice  we  may  be 
able  to  keep  them  out  from  the  beginning.  It  is  to  mathematics,  again,  that 
we  owe  our  first  notion  of  a  connected  body  of  truth-;  truths  wliich  grow  out 
of  one  another,  and  hang  together  so  that  each  implies  all  the  rest ;  without 
contradicting  another  or  others,  until  in  the  end  it  appears  that  no  part  of  the 
system  can  be  false  unless  the  whole  is  so.  Pure  mathematics  first  gave  us 
this  conception ;  applied  mathematics  extends  to  it  tlie  realm  of  physical  na¬ 
ture. 
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Applied  mathematics  shows  us  that  not  only  the  truths  of  abstract  number 
and  extension,  but  the  external  facts  of  the  universe,  which  we  apprehend  by 
our  senses,  form  at  least,  in  a  large  part  of  all  nature,  a  web  similarly  held  to¬ 
gether,  We  are  able,  by  reasoning  from  a  few  fundamental  truths,  to  explain 
and  predict  the  phenomena  of  material  objects :  and  what  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able,  the  fundamental  truths  were  themselves  found  out  by  reasoning ;  for  they 
are  not  such  as  are  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  had  to  be  inferred  by  a  mathe¬ 
matical  process  from  a  mass  of  minute  details,  which  alone  came  within  the  di¬ 
rect  reach  of  human  observation.  When  Newton,  in  this  manner,  discovered 
the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  he  created,  for  all  posterity,  the  true  idea  of  sci¬ 
ence.  He  gave  the  most  perfect  example  we  are  ever  likely  to  have,  of  that 
union  of  reasoning  and  observation,  which  by  means  of  facts  that  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  observed,  ascends  to  laws  which  govern  multitudes  of  other  facts — laws 
which  not  only  explain  and  account  for  what  we  see,  but  give  us  assurance  be¬ 
forehand  of  much  that  we  do  not  see,  much  that  we  never  could  have  found 
out  by  observation,  though,  having  been  found  out,  it  is  always  verified  by  the 
result. 

DISCIPLINE  OP  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  SCIENCES. 

While  mathematics,  and  the  mathematical  sciences,  supply  us  with  a  typical 
example  of  the  ascertainment  of  truth  by  reasoning ;  those  physical  sciences 
which  are  not  mathematical,  such  as  chemistry,  and  purely  experimental 
physics,  show  us  in  equal  perfection  the  other  mode  of  arriving  at  certain 
truth,  by  observation,  in  its  most  accurate  form,  that  of  experiment.  The  value 
of  mathematics  in  a  logical  point  of  view  is  an  old  topic  with  mathematicians, 
and  has  even  been  insisted  on  so  exclusively  as  to  provoke  a  counter  exaggera¬ 
tion,  of  which  a  well  known  essay  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  is  an  example : 
but  the  logical  value  of  experimental  science  is  comparatively  a  new  subject, 
yet  there  is  no  intellectual  discipline  more  important  than  that  w‘hich  the  ex¬ 
perimental  sciences  afford.  Their  whole  occupation  consists  in  doing  well, 
what  all  of  us,  during  the  whole  of  life,  are  engaged  in  doing,  for  the  most 
part  badly.  All  men  do  not  affect  to  be  reasoners,  but  all  profess,  and  really 
attempt,  to  draw  inferences  from  experience :  yet  hardly  any  one,  who  has  not 
been  a  student  of  the  physical  sciences,  sets  out  with  any  just  idea  of  what  the 
process  of  interpreting  experience  really  is.  If  a  fact  has  occurred  once  or 
oftener,  and  another  fact  has  followed  it,  people  think  they  have  got  an  experi¬ 
ment,  and  are  \vell  on  the  road  towards  showing  that  the  one  fact  is  the  cause 
of  the  other.  If  they  did  but  know  the  immense  amount  of  precaution  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  scientific  experiment ;  with  what  sedulous  care  the  accompanying  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  contrived  and  varied,  so  as  to  exclude  every  agency  but  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  experiment — or,  when  disturbing  agencies  can  not 
be  excluded,  the  minute  accuracy  with  which  their  influence  is  calculated  and 
allowed  for,  in  order  that  the  residue  may  contain  nothing  but  what  is  due  to 
the  one  agency  under  examination ;  if  these  things  were  attended  to,  people 
would  be  much  less  easily  satisfied’  that  their  opinions  have  the  evidence  of  ex¬ 
perience  ;  nJany  popular  notions  and  generalizations  which  are  in  all  mouths, 
would  be  thought  a  great  deal  less  certain  than  they  are  supposed  to  be ;  but 
we  should  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  really  experimental  knowledge,  on 
things  which  are  now  the  subjects  of  mere  vague  discussion,  where  one  side 
finds  as  much  to  say,  and  says  it  as  confidently  as  another,  and  each  person’s 
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opinion  is  less  determined  by  evidence  than  by  his  accidental  interest  or  pre¬ 
possession.  .  .  . 

Loaic. 

Logic  lays  down  the  general  principles  and  laws  of  the  search  after  truth  ; 
the  conditions  which,  whether  recognized  or  not,  must  actually  have  been  ob¬ 
served  if  the  mind  has  done  its  work  rightly.  Logic  is  the  intellectual  com¬ 
plement  of  mathematics  and  pliysics.  Those  sciences  give  the  practice,  of 
which  logic  is  the  theory.  It  declares  the  principles,  rules,  and  precepts,  of 
which  they  exemplify  the  observance. 

The  science  of  Logic  has  two  parts ;  ratiocinative  and  inductive  logic.  The 
one  helps  to  keep  us  right  in  reasoning  from  premises,  the  other  in  concluding 
from  observation.  Ratiocinative  logic  is  much  older  than  inductive,  because 
reasoning  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  is  an  easier  process  than  induc¬ 
tion,  and  the  science  which  works  by  mere  reasoning,  pure  mathematics,  had 
been  carried  to  a  considerable  height  while  the  sciences  of  observation  were 
still  in  the  purely  empirical  period.  The  principles  of  ratiocination,  therefore, 
were  the  earliest  understood  and  systematized,  and  the  logic  of  ratiocination  is 
even  now  suitable  to  an  earlier  stage  in  education  than  that  of  induction.  The 
principles  of  induction  can  not  be  properly  understood  without  some  previous 
study  of  the  inductive  sciences :  but  the  logic  of  reasoning,  which  was  already 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Aristotle,  does  not  absolutely  require 
even  a  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  can  be  sufficient!}’’  exemplified  and  il¬ 
lustrated  from  the  practice  of  daily  life.  .  .  . 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Tliere  are  other  sciences,  which  are  in  a  more  backward  state,  and  tax  the 
whole  powers  of  the  mind  in  its  mature  years,  yet  a  beginning  of  which  may 
be  beneficially  made  in  university  studies,  while  a  tincture  of  them  is  valuable 
even  to  those  who  are  never  likely  to  proceed  further.  The  first  is  physiol¬ 
ogy  ;  the  science  of  the  laws  of  organic  and  animal  life,  and  especially  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  a  profound  knowledge  of  this  difficult  subject  can  be  acquired  in  youth,  or 
as  a  part  of  general  education.  Yet  an  acquaintance  with  its  leading  truths  is 
one  of  those  acquirements  which  ought  not  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
particular  profession.  The  value  of  such  knowledge  for  daily  uses  has  been 
made  familiar  to  us  all  by  the  sanitary  discussions  of  late  years.  There  is 
hardly  one  among  us  who  may  not,  in  some  position  of  authority,  be  required 
to  form  an  opinion  and  take  part  in  public  action  on  sanitary  subjects.  And 
the  importance  of  understanding  the  true  conditions  of  health  and  disease— of 
knowing  how  to  acquire  and  preserve  that  healthy  habit  of  body  which  the 
most  tedious  and  costly  medical  treatment  so  often  fails  to  restore  when  once 
lost,  should  secure  a  place  in  general  education  for  the  principal  maxims  of 
hygiene,  and  some  of  those  even  of  practical  medicine. 

For  those  who  aim  at  high  intellectual  cultivation,  the  study  of  physiology 
has  still  greater  recommendations,  and  is,  in  the  present  state  of  advancement 
of  the  higher  studies,  a  real  necessity.  The  practice  which  it  gives  in  the 
study  of  nature  is  such  as  no  other  physical  science  affords  in  the  same  kind, 
and  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  difficult  questions  of  politics  and  social  life. 
Scientific  education,  apart  from  professional  objects,  is  but  a  preparation  for 
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judging  rightly  of  Man,  and  of  his  requirements  and  interests.  But  to  this 
final  pursuit,  which  has  been  called  ^ar  excellence  the  proper  study  of  mankind, 
physiology  is  the  most  serviceable  of  the  sciences,  because  it  is  tlie  nearest. 
Its  subject  is  already  Man ;  the  same  complex  and  manifold  being,  whose  prop¬ 
erties  are  not  independent  of  circumstance,  and  immovable  from  age  to  age, 
like  those  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  or  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  but  are 
infinitely  various,  indefinitely  modifiable  by  art  or  accident,  graduating  by  the 
nicest  shades  into  one  another,  and  reacting  upon  one  another  in  a  thousand 
ways,  so  that  they  are  seldom  capable  of  being  isolated  and  observed  separately. 
With  tlie  difficulties  of  the  study  of  a  being  so  constituted,  the  physiologist, 
and  he  alone  among  scientific  inquirers,  is  already  familiar.  Take  what  view 
we  will  of  man  as  a  spiritual  being,  one  part  of  his  nature  is  far  more  like 
another  than  either  of  them  is  like  any  thing  else.  In  the  organic  world  we 
study  nature  under  disadvantages  very  similar  to  those  which  affect  the  study 
of  moral  and  political  phenomena :  our  means  of  making  experiments  are  al¬ 
most  as  limited,  while  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  facts  makes  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  general  reasoning  unusually  precarious,  on  account  of  the  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  circumstances  that  conspire  to  determine  every  result.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  obstacles,  it  is  found  possible  in  physiology  to  arrive  at  a  considerable 
number  of  well  ascertained  and  important  truths.  This,  therefore,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  school  in  which  to  study  the  means  of  overcoming  similar  difficulties 
elsewhere.  It  is  in  physiology,  too,  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  some  of  the 
conceptions  which  play  the  greatest  part  in  the  moral  and  social  sciences,  but 
which  do  not  occur  at  all  in  those  of  inorganic  nature.  As,  for  instance,  the 
idea  of  predisposition,  and  of  predisposing  causes,  as  distinguished  from  ex¬ 
citing  causes.  The  operation  of  all  moral  forces  is  immensely  influenced  by 
predisposition :  without  that  element,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  common¬ 
est  facts  of  history  and  social  life.  Physiology  is  also  the  first  science  in  which 
we  recognize  the  influence  of  habit — the  tendency  of  something  to  happen 
again  merely  because  it  has  happened  before.  From  physiology,  too,  we  get 
our  clearest  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  development  or  evolution.  The 
growth  of  a  plant  or  animal  from  the  first  germ  is  the  typical  specimen  of  a 
phenomenon  which  rules  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  man  and 
society — increase  of  function,  through  expansion  and  differentiation  of  struc¬ 
ture  by  internal  forces.  .  .  . 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Ps3’'chology  is  simply  the  laws  of  the  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  there 
is  any  thing  that  deserves  to  be  studied  by  man,  it  is  his  own  nature  and  that 
of  his  fellow  men :  and  if  it  is  worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying 
scientifically,  so  as  to  reach  the  fundamental  laws  which  underlie  and  govern 
all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  suitableness  of  this  subject  for  general  edu¬ 
cation,  a  distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  certain  observed  laws  of  our 
thoughts  and  of  our  feelings  which  rest  upon  experimental  evidence,  and,  once 
seized,  are  a  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  much  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  observe  in  one  another.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  laws  of  asso¬ 
ciation.  Psychology,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  such  laws — I  speak  of  the  laws 
themselves,  not  of  their  disputed  applications — is  as  positive  and  certain  a  sci¬ 
ence  as  chemistry,  and  fit  to  be  taught  as  such.  When,  however,  we  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  these  admitted  truths,  to  questions  which  are  still  in  con- 
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troversy  among  the  different  philosophical  schools— how  far  the  higher  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind  can  be  explained  by  association,  how  far  we  must  admit 
other  primary  principles — what  faculties  of  the  mind  are  simple,  what  com¬ 
plex,  and  what  is  the  composition  of  the  latter — above  all,  when  we  embark 
upon  the  sea  of  metaphysics,  properly  so  called,  and  inquire,  for  instance, 
whether  time  and  space  are  real  existences,  as  is  our  spontaneous  impression, 
or  forms  of  our  sensitive  faculty,  as  is  maintained  by  Kant,  or  complex  ideas 
generated  by  association ;  whether  matter  and  spirit  are  conceptions  merely 
relative  to  our  faculties,  or  facts  existing  per  se,  and  in  the  latter  case,  what  is 
the  nature  and  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  them ;  whether  the  will  of  man  is 
free  or  determined  by  causes,  and  what  is  the  real  difference  between  the  two 
doctrines  j  matters  on  which  the  most  thinking  men,  and  those  who  have  given, 
most  study  to  the  subjects,  are  still  divided ;  it  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired  that  those  who  do  not  specially  devote  themselves  to  the  higher  de¬ 
partments  of  speculation  should  employ  much  of  their  time  in  attempting  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  these  questions.  But  it  is  a  part  of  liberal  education  to 
know  that  such  controversies  exist,  and,  in^  general  way,  what  has  been  said 
on  both  sides  of  them. 

POLITICS— HISTORY. 

Politics  can  not  be  learned  once  for  all,  from  a  textbook,  or  the  instructions 
of  a  master.  Education  is  not  entitled  on  this  subject,  to  recommend  any  set 
of  opinions  as  resting  on  the  authority  of  established  science.  But  it  can  sup¬ 
ply  the  student  with  materials  for  his  own  mind,  and  helps  to  use  them.  It  can 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  best  speculations  on  the  subject,  taken  from  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  view:  none  of  which  will  be  found  complete,  while  each  em¬ 
bodies  some  considerations  really  relevant,  really  requiring  to  be  taken  into  the 
account.  Education  may  also  introduce  us  to  the  principal  facts  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  subject,  namely  the  different  modes  or  stages  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  that  have  been  found  among  mankind,  and  the  characteristic  properties  of 
each.  This  is  the  true  purpose  of  historical  studies,  as  prosecuted  in  an  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Civil  and  Political  Economy — Jurisprudence — International  Law. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  the  outlines  of  the  civil  and  political  institutions  of 
their  own  country,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  of  the  more  advanced  of  the 
other  civilized  nations.  Those  branches  of  politics,  or  of  the  laws  of  social  life 
in  which  there  exists  a  collection  of  facts  or  thoughts  sufficiently  sifted  and 
methodized  to  form  the  beginning  of  a  science,  should  be  taught  ex  professo. 
Among  the  chief  of  these  is  Political  Economy;  the  sources  and  conditions  of 
wealth  aad  material  prosperity  for  aggregate  bodies  of  human  beings.  This 
study  appioaches  nearer  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  ap¬ 
ply  that  name  to  the  physical  sciences,  than  any  thing  else  connected  with  poli¬ 
tics  yet  does.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  important  lessons  which  it  affords  for 
the  guidance  of  life,  and  for  the  estimation  of  laws  and  institutions,  or  on  the 
necessity  of  knowing  all  that  it  can  teach  in  order  to  have  true  views  of  the 
course  of  human  affairs,  or  form  plans  for  their  improvement  which  will  stand 
actual  trial.  The  same  persons  who  cry  down  Bogie  will  generally  warn  you 
against  Political  Economy. 

Of  no  less  importance  than  Political  Economy  is  the  study  of  what  is  called 
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Jurisprudence;  the  general  principles  of  law;  the  social  necessities  which 
laws  are  required  to  meet ;  the  features  common  to  all  systems  of  law,  and  the 
differences  between  them ;  the  requisites  of  good  legislation,  the  proper  mode 
of  constructing  a  legal  system,  and  the  best  constitution  of  courts  of  justice 
and  modes  of  legal  procedure.  These  things  are  not  only  the  chief  part  of  the 
business  of  government,  but  the  vital  concern  of  every  citizen ;  and  their  im¬ 
provement  affords  a  wide  scope  for  the  energies  of  any  duly  prepared  mind, 
ambitious  of  contributing  towards  the  better  condition  of  the  human  race. 

To  these  studies  I  would  add  International  Law ;  which  I  decidedly  think 
should  be  taught  in  all  universities,  and  should  form  part  of  all  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  need  of  it  is  far  from  being  limited  to  diplomatists  and  lawyers ;  it 
extends  to  every  citizen.  What  is  called  the  Law  of  Nations  is  not  properly 
law,  but  a  part  of  ethics ;  a  set  of  moral  rules,  accepted  as  authoritative  by- 
civilized  states.  It  is  true  that  these  rules  neither  are  nor  ought  to  be  of  eter¬ 
nal  obligation,  but  do  and  must  vary  more  or  less  from  age  to  age  as  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  nations  become  more  enlightened,  and  the  exigencies  of  political  so¬ 
ciety  undergo  change.  But  the  rules  mostly  were  at  their  origin,  and  still  are, 
an  application  of  the  maxims  of  honesty  and  humanity  to  the  intercourse  of 
states.  They  were  introduced  by  the  moral  sentiments  of  maiikind,  or  by  their 
sense  of  the  general  interest,  to  mitigate  the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  to  restrain  governments  and  nations  from  unjust  or  dishonest  conduct 
towards  one  another  in  time  of  peace.  Since  every  country  stands  in  nume¬ 
rous  and  various  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  many,  our 
own  among  the  number,  exercise  actual  authority  over  some  of  these,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  established  'rules  of  international  morality  is  essential  to  the  duty 
of  every  nation,  and  therefore  of  every  person  in  it  who  helps  to  make  up  the 
nation,  and  whose  voice  and  feeling  form  a  part  of  what  is  called  public  opin¬ 


ion. 


RELIGION  AND  ETHICS. 

Moral  and  religious  education  consist  in  training  the  feelings  and  the  daily 
habits ;  and  these  are,  in  the  main,  beyond  the  sphere,  and  inaccessible  to  the 
control  of  public  education.  It  is  the  home,  the  family,  which  gives  us  the 
moral  or  religious  education  we  really  receive;  and  this  is  completed,  and 
modified,  sometimes  for  the  better,  often  for  the  worse,  by  society,  and  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  feelings  with  which  we  are  there  surrounded.  The  moral  or  religious 
influence  which  an  university  can  exercise,  consists  less  in  any  express  teach¬ 
ing,  than  in  the  pervading  tone  of  the  place.  Whatever  it  teaches,  it  should 
teach  as  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  should  present  all  knowledge  as 
chiefly  a  means  to  worthiness  of  life,  given  for  the  double  purpose  of  making 
each  of  us  practically  useful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  and  of  elevating  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  species  itself;  exalting  and  dignifying  our  nature.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  which  spreads  more  contagiously  from  teacher  to  pupil  than  elevation  of 
sentiment :  often  and  often  have  students  caught  from  the,  living  influence  of  a 
professor,  a  contempt  for  mean  and  selfish  objects,  and  a  noble  ambition  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  they  found  it,  which  they  have  carried  with  them 
throughout  life.  In  these  respects,  teachers  of  every  kind  have  natural  and 
peculiar  means  of  doing  with  effect,  what  every  one  who  mixes  with  his  fel¬ 
low-beings,  or  addresses  himself  to  them  in  any  character,  should  feel  bound  to 
do  to  the  extent  of  his  capacity  and  opportunities.  What  is  special  to  an  uni- 
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versity  on  these  subjects  belongs  chiefly,  like  the  rest  of  its  work,  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  department.  An  university  exists  for  the  purpose  of  -laying  open  to 
each  succeeding  generation,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  case  admit,  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  treasure  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind.  As  an  indispensable  part  of 
this,  it  has  to  make  known  to  them  what  mankind  at  large,  their  own  country 
and  the  best  and  wisest  individual  men,  have  thought  on  the  great  subjects  of 
morals  and  religion.  There  should  be,  and  there  is  in  most  universities,  pro¬ 
fessorial  instruction  in  moral  philosophy ;  but  I  could  wish  that  this  instruction 
were  of  a  somewhat  different  type  from  what  is  ordinarily  met  with.  I  could 
wish  that  it  were  more  expository,  less  polemical,  and  above  all  less  dogmatic. 
The  learner  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  principal  systems  of  moral 
philosophy  which  have  existed  and  been  practically  operative  among  mankind 
and  should  hear  what  there  is  to  be  said  for  each :  the  Aristotelian,  the  Epicu¬ 
rean,  the  Stoic,  the  Judaic,  the  Christian  in  the  various  modes  of  its  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  difler  almost  as  much  from  one  another  as  the  teachings  of  those 
earlier  schools.  He  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  different  standards  of 
rig  it  and  wrong,  which  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  ethics;  general  utility 
natural  justice,  natural  rights,  a  moral  sense,  principles  of  practical  reason,  and 
the  rest.  Among  all  these,  it  is  not  so  much  the  teacher’s  business  to  take  a 
side,  and  fight  stoutly  for  some  one  against  the  rest,  as  it  is  to  direct  them  all 
towards  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  rules  of  conduct  most 
advantageous  to  mankind.  .  .  . 


.moixiiiinj  UULTURE. 


There  is  a  third  division  of  human  culture  which,  if  subordinate,  and  owins 
a  egiance  to  the  two  others,  is  barely  inferior  to  them,  and  not  less  needful  to 
the  completeness  of  the  human  being;  I  mean  the  aisthetic  branch ;  the  culture 
w  ich  comes  through  poetry  and  art,  and  may  be  described  as  tlie  education  of 
the  feelings  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful.  This  department  of  tilings 

eserves  to  be  regarded  in  a  far  more  serious  light  than  is  tlie  custom  of  these 

countrie.s.  It  is  only  of  late,  and  chiefly  by  a  superficial  imitation  of  foreigners 

that  we  have  begun  to  use  the  word  Art  by  itself;  and  to  speak  of  Art  as  we 

speak  of  Science,  or  Government,  or  Religion :  we  used  to  talk  of  the  Arts 

and  more  specifically  of  the  Fine  Arts:  and  even  by  them  were  vulgarly  meant 

only  two  forms  of  art.  Painting  and  Sculpture,  the  two  which,  as  a  people  we 

cared  least  about-which  were  regarded  even  by  the  more  cultivated  among  us 

as  httle  more  than  branches  of  domestic  ornamentation,  a  kind  of  elegant  up- 
holstery.  ...  .  or 

To  And  Art  ranking  on  a  complete  equality,  in  theory  at  least,  with  Phil¬ 
osophy,  Learning,  and  science-as  holding  an  equally  important  place  among 
the  agents  of  civilisation  and  among  the  elements  of  the  worth  of  humanity  • 
to  find  even  painting  and  sculpture  treated  as  great  social  powers,  and  the  art 
of  a  country  as  a  feature  in  its  character  and  condition,  little  inferior  in  im¬ 
portance  to  either  its  religion  or  its  government ;  all  this  only  did  not  amaze 
and  puzzle  Englishmen,  because  it  was  too  strange  for  them  to  be  able  to 
realize  It,  or,  in  truth,  to  believe  it  possible:  and  the  radical  difi'erence  of  feel- 
ing  on  this  matter  between  the  British  people  and  those  of  France,  Germany 
and  the  Continent  generally,  is  one  among  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  in! 
ability  to  understand  one  another,  which  exists  between  England  and  the  rest 
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of  Europe,  while  it  does  not  exist  to  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  betweem 
one  nation  of  Continental  Europe  and  another. 

Poeiic  CuUivation. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  cultivate  the  conscience  and  the  sentiments  too.  Noth* 
ing  hinders  us  from  so  training  a  man  that  lie  will  not,  even  for  a  disinterested 
purpose,  violate  the  moral  law,  and  also  feeding  and  encouraging  those  high 
feelings,  on  which  we  mainly  rely  for  lifting  men  above  low  and  sordid  objects, 
and  giving  them  a  higher  conception  of  what  constitutes  success  in  life.  If  we 
wish  men  to  practice  virtue,  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  make  them  love  virtue, 
and  feel  it  an  object  in  itsellj  and  not  a  tax  paid  for  leave  to  pursue  other  ob¬ 
jects.  It  is  worth  training  them  to  feel,  not  only  actual  wrong  or  actual  mean¬ 
ness,  but  tlie  absence  of  noble  aims  and  endeavors,  as  not  merely  blameable 
but  also  degrading ;  to  have  a  feeling  of  the  miserable  smallness  of  mere  self 
in  the  face  of  this  great  universe,  of  the  collective  mass  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
in  the  face  of  past  history  and  of  the  indefinite  future — the  poorness  and  insig¬ 
nificance  of  human  life  if  it  is  to  be  all  spent  in  making  things  comfortable  for 
ourselves  and  our  kin,  and  raising  ourselves  and  them  a  step  or  two  on  the  so¬ 
cial  ladder.  Thus  feeling,  we  learn  to  respect  ourselves  only  so  far  as  we  feel 
capable  of  nobler  objects :  and  if  unfortunately  those  by  whom  we  are  sur¬ 
rounded  do  not  share  our  aspirations,  perhaps  disapprove  the  conduct  to  which 
we  are  promoted  by  them — to  sustain  ourselves  by  the  ideal  sympathy  of  the 
great  characters  in  history,  or  even  in  fiction,  and  by  the  contemplation  of  an 
idealized  posterity ;  shall  I  add,  of  ideal  perfection  embodied  in  a  Divine 
Being  ?  Now,  of  this  elevated  tone  of  mind  the  great  source  of  inspiration  is 
poetry,  and  all  literature  so  far  as  it  is  poetical  and  artistic.  "We  may  imbibe 
exalted  feelings  from  Plato,  or  Demosthenes,  or  Tacitus,  but  it  is  in  so  far  as 
those  great  men  are  not  solely  philosophers  or  orators  or  historians,  but  poets 
and  artists.  • 

Nor  is  it  only  loftiness,  only  the  heroic  feelings,  .that  are  bred  by  poetic  cul¬ 
tivation.  Its  power  is  as  great  in  calming  the  soul  as  in  elevating  it — in  fos¬ 
tering  the  milder  emotions,  as  the  more  exalted.  It  brings  home  to  us  all  those 
aspects  of  life  which  take  hold  of  our  nature  on  its  unselfish  side,  and  lead  us 
to  identify  our  joy  and  grief  with  the  good  or  ill  of  the  system  of  which  we 
form  a  part ;  and  all  those  solemn  or  pensive  feelings,  which,  without  having 
any  direct  application  to  conduct,  incline  us  to  take  life  seriously,  and  predis¬ 
pose  us  to  the  reception  of  any  thing  which  comes  before  us  in  the  shape  of 
duty.  Who  does  not  feel  a  better  man  after  a  course  of  Dante,  or  of  Words¬ 
worth,  or,  I  will  add,  of  Lucretius  or  the  Georgies,  or  after  brooding  over 
Gray’s  Elegy,  or  Shelley’s  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty? 

I  have  spoken  of  poetry,  but  all  the  other  modes  of  art  produce  similar  ef¬ 
fects  in  their  degree.  The  races  and  nations  whose  senses  are  naturally  finer 
and  their  sensuous  perceptions  more  exercised  than  ours,  receive  the  same  kind 
of  impressions  from  painting  and  sculpture  :  and  many  of  the  more  delicately 
organized  among  ourselves  do  the  same.  All  the  arts  of  expression  tend  to 
keep  alive  and  in  activity  the  feelings  they  express.  Do  you  think  that  the 
great  Italian  painters  would  have  filled  the  place  they  did  in  the  European 
mind,  would  have  been  universally  ranked  among  the  greatest  men  of  their 
time,  if  their  productions  had  done  nothing  for  it  but  to  serve  as  the  decoration 
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of  a  ptsblic  ball  or  a  private  salon  f  Their  Nativities  and  Crucifixions,  their 
glorious  Madonnas  and  Saints,  were  to  their  susceptible  Southern  countrymen 
the  great  school  not  only  of  devotional,  but  of  all  the  elevated  and  all  the  im¬ 
aginative  feelings.  We  colder  Northerns  may  approach  to  a  conception  of  this 
function  of  art  when  we  listen  to  an  oratorio  of  Handel,  or  give  onrselves  up 
to  the  emotions  excited  by  a  Gothic  cathedral.  Even  apart  from  any  specific 
^emotional  expression,  the  mere  contemplation  of  beauty  of  a  high  order  pro- 
«dnces  in  no  small  degree  this  elevating  eflect  on  the  character.  The  power  of 
natural  scenery  addresses  itself  to  the  same  region  of  human  nature  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  Art. 

To  whatever  avocations  we  may  be  called  in  life,  let  us  never  quash  these 
susceptibilities  within  us,  but  carefully  seek  the  opportunities  of  maintaining 
them  in  exercise.  The  more  prosaic  our  ordinary  dirties,  the  more  necessary  it 
is  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  our  minds  by  frequent  visits  to  that  higher  region  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  which  every  work  seems  dignified  in  proportion  to  the 
ends  for  which,  and  the  spirit  in  which,  it  is  done  j  where  v^’e  learn,  while 
eagerly  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exercising  higher  faculties  and  performing 
higher  duties,  to  regard  all  usefuLand  honest  work  as  a  public  function,  which 
may  be  ennobled  by  the  mode  of  performing  it — which  has  not  properly  any 
other  nobility  than  what  that  gives — and  which,  if  ever  so  humble,  is  never 
mean  but  when  it  is  meanly  done,  and  when  the  mo-tives  from  which  it  is  done 
are  mean  motives.  There  is,  besides,  a  natural  affinity  between  goodness  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  Beautiful,  when  it  is  real  cultivation,,  and  not  a  mere  un¬ 
guided  instinct.  He  who  has  learnt  what  beauty  is,,  if  he  be  of  a  virtuous 
character,  will  desire  to  realize  it  in  his  own  life — will  keep  before  himself  a 
type  of  perfect  beauty  in  human  character,  to  light  bis  attempts  at  self-culture. 


'DISCIPLINE  OF  ACTIVE  LIFE. 

♦  • 

Now,  having  traveled  with  you  over  the  whole  range,  of  the  materials  and 
training  which  an  University  supplies  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  uses  of 
life,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  any  exhortation  to  you  to  profit  by  the  gift. 
Now  is  your  opportunity  for  gaining  a  degree  of  insight  into  subjects  larger 
and  far  more  ennobling  than  the  minutiae  of  a  business  or  a  profession,  and  for 
acquiring  a  facility  of  using  your  minds  on  all  that  concerns  the  higher  inte¬ 
rests  of  man,  which  you  will  carry  with  you  into  the  occupations  of  active  life, 
and  which  will  prevent  even  the  short  intervals  of  time  wliich  that  may  leave 
you,  from  being  altogether  lost  for  noble  purposes.  Having  once  conquered 
the  first  difficulties,  the  only  ones  of  which  the  irksomeness  surpasses  the  inte¬ 
rest;  having  turned  the  point  beyond  which  what  was  once  a  task  becomes  a 
pleasure ;  in  even  the  busiest  after-life,  the  higher  powers  of  your  mind  will 
make  progress  imperceptibly,  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  your  thoughts, 
and  by  the  lessons  you  will  know  how  to  learn  from  daily  experience.  So,  at 
least,  it  will  be  if  in  your  early  studies  you  have  fixed  your  eyes  upon  the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  from  which  those  studies  take  their  chief  value — that  of  making  you 
more  effective  combatants  in  the  great  fight  which  never  ceases  to  rage  be¬ 
tween  Good  and  Evil,  and  more  equal  to  coping  with  the  ever  new  problems 
which  the  changing  course  of  human  nature  and  human  society  present  to  be 
resolved. 
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JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

James  Anthony  Froude,  youngest  son  of  the  venerable  R.  11. 
Fronde,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  was  born  at  Dartington,  Devon¬ 
shire,  April  23,  1818,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  classical  honors,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  Chancellor’s  Prize  for  the  English  essay  (subject.  Politi¬ 
cal  Economy),  and  was  elected  Fellow  of  Exeter  College  in  1842. 
For  some  time  he  was  connected  with  the  High  Church  party, 
under  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman,  wrote  in  “  The  Lives  of  the  En¬ 
glish  Saints,”  and  took  deacon’s  orders  in  1844.  He  is  the  author 
of  “The  Shadows  of  the  Clouds,”,  published  in  1847,  and  “The 
Nemesis  of  Faith,”  in  1849;  both  of  which  were  severely  con¬ 
demned  by  the  University  authorities.  In  1850  he  began  to  con¬ 
tribute  articles  to  the  Westminster  Review^  and  to  Fraser's,  Maga¬ 
zine^  chiefly  on  English  history;  and  in  1856  published  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  “History  of  England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey,” 
which  has  been  continued  from  time  to  time;  Vols.  9  and  10  having 
been  published  in  1866.  His  “  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects” 
in  1867,  embrace  a  portion  of  his  contributions  to  the  Reviews, 
and  was  followed  in  1872  by  a  second  volume,  from  whicli  we 
take  copious  extracts  from  his  address  on  Education. 

THE  PLACE  AND  SUBJECT  OF  THE  ADDRESS.* * 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  was  first  studying  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  I  read  a  story  of  a  slave  in  a  French  galley,  who  was  one  morning 
bending  wearily  over  his  oar.  The  day  was  breaking,  and,  rising  out  of  the 
gray  waters,  a  line  of  cliffs  was  visible,  and  the  white  houses  of  a  town  and  a 
church  tower.  The  rower  was  a  man  unused  to  such  service,  worn  with  toil 
and  watching,  and  likely,  it  was  thought,  to  die.  A  companion  touched  him, 
pointed  to  the  shore,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it. 

“Yes,”  he  answered,  “I  know  it  well.  1  see  the  steeple  of  that  place 
where  God  opened  my  mouth  in  public  to  his  glory ;  and  1  know,  how  weak 
soever  1  now  appear,  I  shall  not  depart  out  of  this  life  till  my  tongue  glorify 
his  name  in  the  same  place.” 

Gentlemen,  that  town  was  St.  Andrew’s,  that  galley  slave  was  John  Knox; 
and  we  know  that  he  came  back  and  did  “  glorify  God  ”  in  this  place  and 
others  to  some  purpose. 

I  am  addressing  the  successors  of  that  remote  generation  of  students  whom 
Knox,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  “  called  round  him,”  in  the  yard  of  this  very  Col¬ 
lege,  “and  exhorted  them,”  as  James  Melville  tells  us,  “ to  know  God  and 
stand  by  the  good  cause,  and  use  their  time  well.”  It  will  be  happy  for  me  if 
I,  too,  can  read  a  few  words  to  you  out  of  the  same  lesson-book ;  for  to  make 

■  . .  '  ■  ■  ■-  .  I  ^ 

*  Education  :  An  Address  delivered  to  the  Students  of  St.  Andrews,  March  19,  1869. 
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US  know  our  duty  and  do  it,  to  make  us  upright  in  act  and  true  in  thought  and 
word,  is  the  aim  of  all  instruction  which  deserves  the  name,  the  epitome  of  all 
purposes  for  which  education  exists.  Duty  changes,  truth  expands,  one  age 
can  not  teach  another  either  the  details  of  its  obligations  or  the  matter  of  its 
knowledge,  but  the  principle  of  obligation  is  everlasting.  The  consciousness 
of  duty,  whatever  its  origin,  is  to  the  moral  nature  of  man  what  lift  is  in  the 
seed-cells  of  all  organized  creatures :  the  condition  of  its  coherence,  the  ele¬ 
mentary  force  in  virtue  of  which  it  grows. 

REVOLUTIONARY  MOVEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 

Tliere  is  no  occasion  to  tell  a  Scotchman  to  value  education.  Our  own  great 
schools  and  colleges  are  in  the  middle  of  a  revolution,  which,  like  most  revolu¬ 
tions,  means  discontent  with  what  we  have,  and  no  clear  idea  of  what  we 
would  have.  The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the 
immense  multiplication  of  the  subjects  of  knowledge,  through  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  investigation  on  all  sides  into  the  present  and  past  condition 
of  this  planet  and  its  inhabitants;  on  the  other,  the  equally  increased  range  of 
occupations,  among  which  the  working  part  of  mankind  are  now  distributed, 
and  for  one  or  other  of  which  our  education  is  intended  to  qualify  us.  It  is 
admitted  by  every  one  that  we  can  not  any  longer  confine  ourselves  to  the 
learned  languages,  to  the  grammar  and  logic  and  philosophy  which  satisfied 
the  seventeenth  century.  Yet,  if  we  try  to  pile  on  the  top  of  these  the  his¬ 
tories  and  literatures  of  our  own  and  other  nations,  with  modern  languages  and 
sciences,  we  accumulate  a  load  of  matter  which  the  most  ardent  and  indus¬ 
trious  student  can  not  be  expected  to  cope  with. 

AIM  IN  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH  EDUCATION. 

In  every  thing  that  we  do,  or  mean  to  do,  the  first  condition  of  success  is 
that  we  understand  clearly  the  result  which  we  desire  to  produce.  The  house¬ 
builder  does  not  gather  together  a  mass  of  bricks  and  timber  and  mortar,  and 
trust  that  somehow  a  house  will  shape  itself  out  of  its  materials.  Wheels, 
springs,  screws,  and  dial-plate  will  not  constitute  a  watch,  unless  they  are 
shaped  and  fitted  with  the  proper  relations  to  one  another.  I  have  lono- 
thought  that,  to  educate  successfully,  you  should  first  ascertain  clearly,  with 
sharp  and  distinct  outline,  what  you  mean  by  an  educated  man. 

Now  our  ancestors,  whatever  their  other  shortcomings,  understood  what 
they  meant  perfectly  well.  In  their  primary  education  and  in  their  higher 
education  they  knew  what  they  wanted  to  produce,  and  they  suited  their 
means  to  their  ends.  They  set  out  with  the  principle  that  every  child  born  in 
the  world  should  be  taught  his  duty  to  God  and  man.  The  majority  of  people 
had  to  live,  as  they  always  must,  by  bodily  labor;  therefore  every  boy  was,  as 
early  as  was  convenient,  set  to  labor.  He  was  not  permitted  to  idle  about  the 
streets  or  lanes.  He  was  apprenticed  to  some  honest  industry.  Either  he 
was  sent  to  a  farm,  or,  if  his  wits  were  sharper,  he  was  allotted  to  the  village 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  He  was  in¬ 
structed  in  some  positive  calling  by  wdiich  he  could  earn  his  bread  and  become 
a  profitable  member  of  the  commonwealth.  Besides  this,  but  not,  you  will  ob¬ 
serve,  independent  of  it,  you  had  in  Scotland,  established  by  Knox,  your  parish 
schools  where  he  was  taught  to  read,  and,  if  he  showed  special  talent  that 
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way,  he  was  made  a  scholar  of  and  trained  for  the  ministry.  But  neither 
Knox  nor  any  one  in  those  days  thought  of  what  we  call  enlarging  the  mind. 
A  boy  was  taught  reading  that  he  might  read  his  Bible  and  learn  to  fear  God, 
and  be  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  wrong. 

An  eminent  American  was  once  talking  to  me  of  the  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  boast  and  glory  of  it,  in  his  mind,  was  that  every  citizen 
bora  had  a  fair  and  equal  start  in  life.  Everj'-  one  of  them  knew  that  he  had  a 
chance  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic,  and  w^as  spurred  to  energy  by 
the  hope.  Here,  too,  you  see,  is  a  distinct  object.  Young  Americans  are  all 
educaterl  alike.  The  aim  put  before  them  is  to  get  on.  They  are  like  runners 
in  a  race,  set  to  push  and  shoulder  for  the  best  places  ,*  never  to  rest  contented, 
but  to  struggle  forward  in  never  ending  competition.  It  has  answered  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  new  and  unsettled  countr}’-,  where  the  center  of  gravity  has  not  yet 
determined  into  its  place;  but  I  can  not  tliink  that  such  a  system  as  this  can 
be  permanent,  or  that  human  society,  constituted  on  such  a  principle,  will  ul¬ 
timately  be  found  tolerable.  For  one  thing,  the  prizes  of  life  so  looked  at  are 
at  best  but  few  and  the  competitors  many.  “  For  myself,”  said  the  great 
Spinoza,  “  I  am  certain  that  the  good  of  human  life  can  not  lie  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  things  which,  for  one  man  to  possess,  is  for  the  rest  to  lose,  but  rather 
in  things  which  all  can  possess  alike,  and  where  one  man’s  wealth  promotes  his 
neighbor’s.”  At  any  rate,  it  was  not  any  such  notion  as  this  which  Knox  had 
before  him  when  he  instituted  your  parish  schools.  We  had  no  parish  schools 
in  England  for  centuries  after  he  was  gone,  but  the  object  was  answered  by 
the  Church  catechising  and  the  Sunday-school.  Our  boys,  like  yours,  were 
made  to  understand  that  they  would  have  to  answer  for  the  use  that  they  made 
of  their  lives.  And,  in  both  countries,  they  were  put  in  the  way  of  leading 
useful  lives  if  they  would  be  honest,  by  industrial  training.  The  essential 
thing  was  that  every  one  that  was  willing  to  work  should  be  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  and  his  family  in  honor  and  independence. 

Pass  to  the  education  of  a  scholar,  and  you  find  the  same  principle  other¬ 
wise  applied.  There  are  two  ways  of  being  independent.  If  you  require 
much,  you  must  produce  much.  If  you  produce  little,  you  must  require  little. 
Those  whose  studies  added  nothing  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  world,  were 
taught  to  be  content  to  be  poor.  They  were  a  burden  on  others,  and  the  bur¬ 
den  was  made  as  light  as  possible.  The  thirty  thousand  students  who  gathered 
out  of  Europe  to  Paris  to  listen  to  Abelard,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  and 
they  brought  no  portmanteau’s  with  them.  They  carried  their  wardrobes  on 
their  backs.  They  walked  from  Paris  to  Padua,  from  Padua  to  Salamanca,  and 
they  begged  their  way  along  the  roads.  The  laws  against  mendicancy  in  all 
countries  were  suspended  in  favor  of  scholars  wandering  in  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  formal  licenses  were  issued  to  them  to  ask  alms.  At  home,  at  his 
college,  the  scholar’s  fare  was  the  hardest,  his  lodging  was  the  barest.  If  rich 
in  mind,  he  was  expected  to  be  poor  in  body ;  and  so  deeply  was  this  theory 
grafted  into  English  feeling  that  earls  and  dukes,  when  they  began  to  frequent 
universities,  shared  the  common  simplicity.  The  furniture  of  a  noble  earl’s 
room  at  an  English  university  at  present  may  cost,  including  the  pictures  of 
opera-dancers  and  race-horses,  and  such  like,  perhaps  five  hundred  pounds. 
When  the  magnificent  Earl  of  Essex  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  in  Elizabeth’s 
time,  his  guardians  provided  him  with  a  deal  table,  covered  with  green  baize, 
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a  truckle  bed,  half-a-dozen  chairs,  and  a  wash  hand-basin.  The  cost  of  all,  I 
think,  was  five  pounds. 

You  see  what  was  meant.  The  scholar  was  held  in  high  honor;  but  his 
contributions  to  the  commonwealth  were  not  appreciable  in  money,  and  were 
not  rewarded  with  money.  He  went  without  what  he  could  not  produce,  that 
lie  might  keep  his  independence  and  his  self-respect  unharmed.  Neither 
scholarship  nor  science  starved  under  this  treatment ;  more  noble  souls  have 
been  smothered  in  luxury,  than  were  ever  killed  by  hunger.  Your  Knox  was 
brought  up  in  this  way,  Buchanan  was  brought  up  in  this  way,  Luther  was 
brought  up  in  this  way,  and  Tyndal  who  translated  the  Bible,  and  Milton,  and 
Kepler,  and  Spinoza,  and  your  Robert  Burns.  Compare  Burns,  bred  behind 
the  plow,  and  our  English  Byron ! 

This  was  the  old  education,  which  formed  the  character  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  nations.  It  is  dying  away  at  both  extremities,  as  no  longer  suited  to 
what  is  called  modern  civilization.  The  apprenticeship  as  a  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  is  gone.  The  discipline  of  poverty— not  here  as  yet,  I  am  happy  to  think, 
but  in  England — is  gone  also ;  and  we  have  got  instead  what  are  called  en¬ 
larged  minds. 

OBJECT  OF  MODERN  SCHOOLS — HIGH  AND  LOW. 

I  ask  a  modern  march-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  for;  and  he  tells 
me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is :  he  tells  me 
it  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
the  world  he  lives  in— the  dilferent  races  of  men,  their  languages,  their  his¬ 
tories,  and  the  books  that  they  have  written ;  and  again,  modem  science, 
astronomy,  geology,  physiology,  political  economy,  mathematics,  mechanics — 
every  thing,  in  fact,  which  an  educated  man  ought  to  know. 

Education,  according  to  this,  means  instruction  in  every  thing  which  human 
beings  have  done,  thought,  or  discovered  ;  all  history,  all  languages,  all  sciences. 

A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the  same  things  which  were  taught 
there  two  centuries  ago ;  but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he  learns  no  lessons  of 
poverty  along  with  it.  In  his  three  years’  course  he  will  have  tasted  luxuries 
unknown  to  him  at  home,  and  contracted  habits  of  self-indulgence  which  make 
subsequent  hardships  unbearable:  while  his  antiquated  knowledge,  such  as  it 
is,  has  fallen  out  of  the  market ;  there  is  no  demand  for  him ;  he  is  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  respect  of  the  world,  which  finds  him  ignorant  of  every  thing  in 
which  it  is  interested.  He  is  called  educated  ;  yet,  if  circumstances  throw  him 
on  his  own  resources,  he  can  not  earn  a  sixpence  for  himself. 

If  I  go  into  modern  model  schools,  I  find  first  of  all  the  three  R’s,  about 
which  we  are  all  agreed;  I  find  next  the  old  Latin  and  Greek,  which  the 
schools  must  keep  to  while  the  universities  confine  their  honors  to  these;  and 
then,  by  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  “abridgments,”  “text-books,” 

“  elements,”  or  whatever  they  are  called,  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  matters, 
history,  natural  history,  physiology,  chronology,  geology,  political  economy, 
and  I  know  not  what  besides;  general  knowledge  which,  in  my  experience, 
means  knowledge  of  nothing:  stuff  arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and 
one  purpose  only — to  make  a  show  in  examinations.  To  cram  a  lad’s  mind 
with  infinite  names  of  things  which  he  never  handled,  places  he  never  saw  or 
will  see,  statements  of  facts  which  he  can  not  possibly  understand,  and  must 
remain  merely  words  to  him, — this,  in  my  opinion,  is  like  loading  his  stomach 
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with  marbles.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  quantity  of  things  of  this  kind  a  quick 
boy  will  commit  to  memory,  how  smartly  he  will  answer  questions,  how  he 
will  show  ofl’  in  school  inspections,  and  delight  the  heart  of  his  master.  But 
what  has  been  gained  for  the  boy  himself,  let  him  carry  this  kind  of  thing  at 
far  as  he  will,  if,  when  he  leaves  school,  he  has  to  make  his  own  living  ?  Lord 
Brougham  once  said  he  hoped  a  time  would  come  when  every  man  in  England 
would  read  Bacon.  William  Cobbett,  that  you  may  have  heard  of,  said  he 
would  be  contented  if  a  time  came  when  every  man  in  England  would  eat 
bacon.  .  .  . 

« 

ALL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  PREPARE  FOR  OCCUPATIONS. 

Before  we  begin  to  train  a  boy’s  mind,  I  will  try  to  explain  what  I,  for  my 
part,  would  desire  to  see  done  with  it. 

I  will  take  the  lowest  scale  first. 

I  accept  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  forefathers,  that 
every  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  him¬ 
self  in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not  make  this  its  first 
aim,  is  worth  any  thing  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living,  as  some  one 
has  said;  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in  whatever  pretty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
two.  A  poor  man’s  child  is  brought  here  with  no  will  of  his  own.  We  have 
no  right  to  condemn  him  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue ;  he  may  fairly  demand 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
necessities  must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual.  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.  A  man  must  learn  to  stand  up¬ 
right  upon  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ac¬ 
cident.  It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion  worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.  The  old  apprenticeship,  therefore, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  an  excellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be.  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
commence  life  with.  Times  are  changed.  The  apprentice  plan  broke  down: 
partly  because  it  was  abused  for  purposes  of  tyranny ;  partly  because  employ¬ 
ers  did  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofitable; 
partly  because  it  opened  no  road  for  exceptional  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higher 
positions ;  they  were  started  in  a  groove  from  which  they  could  never  after¬ 
wards  escape. 

Yet  the  original  necessities  remain  unchanged.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever,  and  practical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something 
and  not  merely  to  answer  questions,  must  still  be  the  backbone  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  boy  who  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor. 

Add  knowledge  afterwards  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let  it  be  knowledge 
which  will  lead  to  the  doing  better  each  particular  work  which  a  boy  is  prac¬ 
ticing;  every  fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him;  and  if  he  has  it  in  him 

to  rise,  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  find  opportunity. 

Every  occupation,  even  the  meanest — I  don’t  say  the  scavengers  or  the 
chimney-sweeps — but  every  productive  occupation  which  adds  any  thing  to  the 
capital  of  mankind,  if  followed  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair  whose  summit  is  nowhere,  and 
from  the  successive  steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually  en¬ 
larges.  Take  the  lowest  and  most  unskilled  labor  of  all,  that  of  the  peasant 
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in  the  field.  The  peasant’s  business  is  to  make  the  earth  grow  food ;  the  ele¬ 
mentary  rules  of  his  art  are  the  simplest,  and  the  rude  practice  of  it  the  easiest; 
yet  betvyeen  the  worst  agriculture  and  the  best  lies  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
application  of  machinery,  the  laws  of  the  economy  of  force,  and  the  most  cu¬ 
rious  problems  of  physiology.  Each  step  of  knowledge  gained  in  tliese  things 
can  be  immediately  applied  and  realized.  Each  point  of  the  science  which  the 
laborer  masters  will  make  him  not  only  a  wiser  man  but  a  better  workman  • 
and  will  either  lift  him,  if  he  is  ambitious,  to  a  higher  position,  or  make  him 
more  intelligent  and  more  valuable  if  he  remains  where  he  is. 

It  sounds  like  mockery  to  talk  thus  of  the  possible  prospects  of  the  toil-worn 
drudge  who  drags  his  limbs  at  the  day’s  end  to  his  straw  pallet,  sleeps  heavily, 
and  wakes  only  to  renew  the  weary  round.  I  am  but  comparing  two  systems 
of  education,  from  each  of  which  the  expected  results  may  be  equally  extrava¬ 
gant.  I  mean  only  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  voice  rolling  over  chaos  again, 
ushering  in  a  millenium,  the  way  of  it  lies  through  industrial  teaching,  where 
the  practical  underlies  the  intellectual.  The  millions  must  ever  be  condemned 
to  toil  with  their  hands,  or  the  race  will  cease  to  exist.  The  beneficent  light 
when  It  comes,  will  be  a  light  which  will  make  labor  more  productive  by  beino- 
more  scientific;  which  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery  not  unworthy  of  a 
human  being,  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to  his  mind. 

aim  or  HIGHER  OR  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

As  the  world  requires  handicrafts,  so  it  requires  those  whose  work  is  with 
the  brain,  or  with  brain  and  hand  combined— doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  min¬ 
isters  of  religion.  Eodies  become  deranged,  affairs  become  deranged,’  sick 
souls  require  their  sores  to  be  attended  to ;  and  so  arise  the  learned  professions 
to  one  or  other  of  which  I  presume  that  most  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing 
intend  to  belong.  Well,  to  the  education  for  the  professions  I  would  apply  the 
same  principle.  The  student  should  learn  at  the  university  what  will  enable 
him  to  earn  his  living  as  soon  after  he  leaves  it  as  possible.  I  am  well  aware 
that  a  professional  education  can  not  be  completed  at  a  university ;  but  it  is 
true  also  that  with  every  profession  there  is  a  theoretic  or  scientific  groundwork 
which  can  be  learnt  nowhere  so  well,  and,  if  those  precious  years  are  wasted 
on  what  is  useless,  will  never  be  learnt  properly  at  all.  You  are  going  to  be  a 
lawyer  :  you  must  learn  Latin,  for  you  can  not  understand  the  laws'^of  Scot¬ 
land  without  It ;  but  if  you  must  learn  another  language,  Norman  Erench  will 
be  more  useful  to  you  than  Greek,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland 
more  important  reading  than  Livy  or  Thucydides.  Are  you  to  be  a  doctor?— 
you  must  learn  Latin  too;  but  neither  Thucydides  nor  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
will  be  of  use  to  you— you  must  learn  chemistry ;  and  if  you  intend  hereafter 
to  keep  on  a  level  with  your  science,  you  must  learn  modern  Erench  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  learn  them  thoroughly  well,  for  mistakes  in  your  work  are  dangerous 
Are  you  to  be  an  engineer?  You  must  work  now,  when  you  have  time  at 
mathematics.  ^  You  will  make  no  progress  without  it.  You  must  work  at 
chemistry ;  it  is  the  grammar  of  all  physical  sciences,  and  there  is  hardly  one 
of  the  physical  sciences  with  which  you  may  not  require  to  be  acquainted. 

History,  poetry,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  classical  literature,  are  excellent  as 
ornament.  If  you  care  for  such  things,  they  may  be  the  amusement  of  your 
eisure  hereafter;  but  they  will  not  help  you  to  stand  on  your  feet  and  walk 
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alone;  and  no  one  is  properly  a  man  till  he  can  do  that.  You  can  not  learn 
every  thing;  the  objects  of  knowledge  have  multiplied  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  strongest  mind  to  keep  pace  with  them  all.  You  must  choose  among  them, 
and  the  only  reasonable  guide  to  choice  in  such  matters  is  utility.  The  old  say¬ 
ing,  Non  mulia  sed  multum^  becomes  every  day  more  pressingly  true.  If  we 
mean  to  thrive,  we  must  take  one  line  and  rigidly  and  sternly  confine  our  ener¬ 
gies  to  it.  Am  I  told  that  it  will  make  men  into  machines?  I  answer  that  no 
men  are  machines  who  are  doing  good  work  conscientiously  and  honestly,  with 
the  fear  of  their  Maker  before  them.  And  if  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  has  it  in  him 
to  become  a  great  man,  he  can  ascend  through  his  profession  to  any  height  to 
which  his  talents  are  equal.  All  that  is  open  to  the  handicraftsman  is  open  tp 
him,  only  that  he  starts  a  great  many  rounds  higher  up  the  ladder. 

Wliat  I  deplore  in  our  present  higher  education  is  the  devotion  of  so  much 
effort  and  so  many  precious  years  to  subjects  which  have  no  practical  bearing 
upon  life.  We  had  a  theory  at  Oxford  that  our  system,  however  defective  in 
many  ways,  yet  developed  in  us  some  especially  precious  human  qualities. 
Classics  and  philosophy  are  called  there  literce  humaniores.  They  are  suppo.sed 
to  have  an  effect  on  character,  and  to  be  specially  adapted  for  creating  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion.  The  training  of  clergymen  is,  if  any  thing,  the  special  object  of 
Oxford  teaching.  All  arrangements  are  made  with  a  view  to  it.  The  heads 
of  colleges,  the  resident  fellows,  tutors,  professors,  are,  with  rare  exceptions, 
ecclesiastics  themselves. 

Well,  then,  if  they  have  hold  of  the  right  idea,  the  effect  ought  to  have  been 
considerable.  We  have  had  thirty  years  of  unexampled  clerical  activity  among 
us :  churches  have  been  doubled ;  theological  books,  magazines,  reviews,  news¬ 
papers,  have  been  poured  out  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands ;  while  by  the  side 
of  it  there  has  sprung  up  an  equally  astonishing  development  of  moral  dishon¬ 
esty.  From  the  great  houses  in  the  city  of  London  to  the  village  grocer,  the 
commercial  life  of  England  has  been  saturated  with  fraud.  So  deep  has  it  gone 
that  a  strictly  honest  tradesman  can  hardly  hold  his  ground  against  competi¬ 
tion.  You  can  no  longer  trust  that  any  article  that  you  buy  is  the  thing  which 
it  pretends  to  be.  We  have  false  weights,  false  measures,  cheating  and  shoddy 
every  where.  Yet  the  clergy  have  seen  all  this  grow  up  in  absolute  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  and  the  great  question  which  at  this  moment  is  agitating  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  color  of  the  ecclesiastical  petticoats. 

Many  a  hundred  sermons  have  I  heard  in  England,  many  a  dissertation  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  on  the  divine  mission  of  the  clergy,  on  apostolic  suc¬ 
cession,  on  bishops,  and  justification,  and  the  theory  of  good  words,  and  verbal 
inspiration,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments ;  but  never,  during  these  thirty 
wonderful  years,  never  one  that  I  can  recollect  on  common  honesty,  or  those 
primitive  commandments.  Thou  shalt  not  lie,  and  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

Classical  philosophy,  classical  history  and  literature,  taking,  as  they  do,  no 
hold  upon  the  living  hearts  and  imagination  of  men  in  this  modern  age,  leave 
their  working  intelligence  a  prey  to  wild  imaginations,  and  make  them  incapa¬ 
ble  of  really  understanding  the  world  in  which  they  live.  If  the  clergy  knew 
as  much  of  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  as  they  know  about  Greece 
and  Rome,  if  they  had  been  ever  taught  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  round  them  instead  of  groping  among  books  to  find  what  men  did  or 
thought  at  Alexandria  or  Constantinople  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  they  would 
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grapple  more  effectively  with  the  moral  pestilence  which  is  poisoning  all  the 

air.  .  .  . 

Education  always  should  contemplate  this  larger  sphere,  and  cultivate  the 
capacities  which  will  command  success  there.  Britain  may  have  yet  a  future 
before  it  grander  than  its  past ;  instead  of  a  country  standing  alone  complete 
in  itself,  it  may  become  the  metropolis  of  an  enormous  and  coherent  empire ; 
but  on  this  condition  only,  that  her  children,  when  they  leave  her  shores,  shall 
look  back  upon  her,  not — like  the  poor  Irish  when  they  fly  to  America — as  a 
stepmother  who  gave  them  stones  for  bread,  but  as  a  mother  to  whose  care 
and  nurture  they  shall  owe  their  after  prosperity.  Whether  this  shall  be  so, 
whether  England  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  greatness,  and  will  now  de¬ 
scend  to  a  second  place  among  the  nations,  or  whether  it  has  yet  before  it 
another  era  of  brighter  glory,  depends  on  ourselves,  and  depends  more  than 
any  thing  on  the  breeding  which  we  give  to  our  children. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether,  after  all,  this  earning  our  living,  this  getting  on  in 
the  world, -are  not  low  objects  for  human  beings  to  set  before  themselves.  Is 
not  spirit  more  than  matter  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  pure  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  ?  “Philosophy,”  says  Novalis,  “will  bake  no  bread,  but  it  gives  us  our 
souls;  it  gives  us  heaven;  it  gives  us  knowledge  of  those  grand  truths  which 
concern  us  as  immortal  beings.”  Was  it  not  said,  “Take  no  thought  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed.  Your 
Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.  Behold  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  Yet  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  This  is  not  entirely  a  dream  I  But 
such  high  counsels  as  these  are  addressed  only  to  few ;  and  perhaps  fewer  still 
have  heart  to  follow  them.  If  you  choose  the  counsels  of  perfection,  count  the 
cost,  and  understand  what  they  mean.  I  knew  a  student  once  from  whose 
tongue  dropped  the  sublimest  of  sentiments ;  who  was  never  weary  of  dis¬ 
coursing  on  beauty  and  truth  and  lofty  motives ;  who  seemed  to  be  longing  for 
some  gulf  to  jump  into,  like  the  Roman  Curtius — some  “  fine  opening  for  a 
young  man  ”  into  which  to  plunge  and  devote  himself  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.  Yet  he  was  running  all  the  while  into  debt,  squandering  the  money  on 
idle  luxuries  which  his  father  was  sparing  out  of  a  narrow  income  to  give  him 
a  college  education ;  dreaming  of  martyrdom  and  unable  to  sacrifice  a  single 
pleasure ! 

The  words  which  I  quoted  were  not  spoken  to  all  the  disciples,  but  to  the 
Apostles  who  were  about  to  wander  over  the  world  as  barefoot  missionaries. 

For  myself,  I  admire  that  ancient  rule  of  the  Jews  that  every  man,  no  mat¬ 
ter  of  what  grade  or  calling,  shall  learn  some  handicraft;  that  the  man  of  in¬ 
tellect,  while,  like  St.  Paul,  he  is  teaching  the  world,  yet,  like  St.  Paul,  may  bo 
burdensome  to  no  one.  It  hurts  no  intellect  to  be  able  to  make  a  boat  or  a 
house,  or  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  or  hammer  a  horseshoe ;  and  if 
you  can  do  either  of  these,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  fortune.  “  I  wiU 
work  with  my  hands,  and  keep  my  brain  for  myself,”  said  some  one  proudly, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  him  that  he  should  make  a  profession  of  literature. 
Spinoza,  the  most  powerful  intellectual  worker  that  Europe  had  produced  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  centuries,  waving  aside  the  pensions  and  legacies  that  were 
thrust  upon  him,  chose  to  maintain  himself  by  grinding  object-glasses  for  mi¬ 
croscopes  and  telescopes. 
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LITERATURE  AS  A  PROFESSION  TO  LIVE  BY. 

Literature  happens  to  be  the  only  occupation  in  which  the  wages  are  not  in 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.  It  is  not  that  they  are  generally 
small,  but  the  adjustment  of  them  is  awry.  It  is  true  that  in  all  callings 
nothing  great  will  be  produced  if  the  first  object  be  what  you  can  make  by 
them.  To  do  what  you  do  well  should  be  the  first  thing,  the  wages  the 
second ;  but  except  in  instances  of  which  I  am  speaking,  the  rewards  of  a  man 
are  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  industry.  The  best  carpenter  receives  the 
highest  pay.  The  better  he  works,  the  better  for  his  prospects.  The  best  law¬ 
yer,  the  best  doctor,  commands  most  practice,  and  makes  the  largest  fortune. 
But  with  literature,  a  different  element  is  introduced  into  the  problem.  The 
present  rule  on  which  authors  are  paid  is  by  the  page  and  the  sheet ;  the  more 
words  the  more  pay.  It  ought  to  be  exactly  the  reverse.  Great  poetry,  great 
philosophy,  great  scientific  discovery,  every  intellectual  production  which  has 
genius,  work,  and  permanence  in  it,  is  the  fruit  of  long  thought,  and  patient 
and  painful  elaboration.  Work  of  this  kind,  done  hastily,  would  be  better  not 
done  at  all.  When  completed,  it  will  be  small  in  bulk ;  it  will  address  itself 
for  a  long  time  to  the  few  and  not  to  the  many.  The  reward  for  it  will  not  be 
measurable,  and  not  obtainable  in  money  except  after  many  generations,  when 
the  brain  out  of  which  it  was  spun  has  long  returned  to  its  dust.  Only  by  ac¬ 
cident  is  a  work  of  genius  immediately  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  widely 
bought.  No  collected  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  was  demanded  in  Shaks- 
peare’s  life.  Milton  received  five  pounds  for  “  Paradise  Lost.”  The  distilled 
essence  of  the  thought  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  greatest  prelate  that  the  English 
Church  ever  produced,  fills  a  moderate-sized  octavo  volume ;  Spinoza’s  works, 
including  his  surviving  letters,  fill  but  three:  and  though  they  have  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  philosophy  of  Europe,  have  no  attractions  for  the  multitude.  A 
really  great  man  has  to  create  the  taste  with  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed.  There 
are  splendid  exceptions  of  merit  eagerly  recognized  and  early  rewarded — 
our  honored  English  Laureate  for  instance,  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  your  own 
countryman  Thomas  Carlyle.  Yet  even  Tennyson  waited  through  ten  years  of 
depreciation  before  poems  which  are  now  on  every  one’s  lips  passed  into  a 
second  edition.  Carlyle,  whose  transcendent  powers  were  welcomed  in  their 
infancy  by  Goethe,  who  long  years  ago  was  recognized  by  statesmen  and 
thinkers  in  both  hemispheres  as  the  most  remarkable  of  living  men ;  yet,  if 
success  be  measured  by  what  has  been  paid  him  for  his  services,  stands  far  be¬ 
low  your  Belgravian  novelist.  A  hundred  years  hence,  perhaps,  people  at 
large  will  begin  to  understand  how  vast  a  man  has  been  among  them. 

Therefore,  I  say,  if  any  of  you  choose  this  mode  of  spending  your  existence, 
choose  it  deliberately,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing.  Recon¬ 
cile  yourselves  to  the  condition  of  the  old  scholars.  Make  up  your  minds  to 
be  poor :  care  only  for  what  is  true  and  right  and  good.  On  those  conditions 
you  may  add  something  real  to  the  intellectual  stock  of  mankind,  and  man¬ 
kind  in  return  may  perhaps  give  you  bread  enough  to  live  upon,  though  bread 
extremely  thinly  spread  with  butter.  .  .  . 

This  above  all.  To  your  own  selves  be  true 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

You  can  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

.  Carlyle,  essayist,  biographer  and  historian,  was  bom 

in  179oj  at  Ecclefechan,  a  small  village  in  Dumfriesshire.  After 
receiving  rudimentary  instruction  at  Annan,  he  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  14,  where  he  remained  till  he  was 
21 — passing  through  the  regular  curriculum,  with  special  attention 
to  mathematics,  and  later  in  the  course  to  ethical  and  theological 
studies— spending  his  long  vacations  among  the  hills  and  along  the 
rivers  of  his  native  district.  For  two  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
teaching  mathematics  in  Fifeshire,  and  in  1823  commenced  his  pro- 
fessional  work  in  literature,  by  preparing  articles  for  BrewsteFs 
Jhainburgh  iLncyclopedia,  and  the  New  Edinburgh  Review.  In  the 
same  year  he  translated  Legendre’s  Geometry^  to  which  he  prefixed 
an  AWy  on  Proportion.  In  the  year  following,  1824,  he  pub- 
hshed  his  translation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister,  and  begL  a 

London  Magazine.  In  1827  he  married 
Miss  Welch,  and  located  himself  at  Craigenputtock,  engaged  in 
literary  work,  the  outcoming  of  which,  in  part,  was  articles  on 
Goethe  and  other  German  writers  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review, 
Signs  of  the  Times,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  and  Barter  Resartus  in 
braser  s  Magazine.  In  1834  he  removed  to  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea 
(London) where  he  still  (1872)  resides.  In  1837  appeared  The 
French  Revolution ;  in  1839,  his  Chastism ;  in  1840,  his  Hero 
Worship;  in  1843,  Past  and  Present;  in  1845,  Oliver  Cromwell's 
Letters  and  Speeches,  with  Elucidation  ;  in  1848,  the  Latter  Day 
Paniphlets  ;  m  1851,  Life  of  John  Sterling  ;  in  1860-4,  the  Life 
of  FredericJc  the  Great.  In  1865  he  was  elected  Rector  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  University,  and  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address  April 2, 1866 
from  which  we  take  the  following  characteristic  suggestions : 


DILIGEXCE  AND  HONESTY  IN  STUDY. 

There  is  an  advice  I  must  give  you— the  summary  of  all  advices,  and  doubt- 

Irm^o^^t  ^  thousand  times;  but  you  must  hear  it  once  more,  for  it 

IS  most  intensely  true,  whether  you  believe  it  or  not.  That  above  all  things 

whiirit?^  ®  on  your  being  diligent  and  honest,  now 

f  P  come  to  get  your  educa- 

Pln^l  •  includes  in  it  all  virtues  that  a  student  can  have:  I  in- 

dude  in  it  all  those  qualities  of  conduct  and  attention  that  lead  to  the  acquire- 

vou  "  Pl^ce.  This  is  the  seed-time  of  lifraTd  as 

you  sow,  so  will  you  reap;  this  the  fluid  condition  of  your  mind  and  as  it 

enS  B^d  Lt™  of  rode  and  of  iron  to  the 

^Conn^ht^  ”T  0“'y  ae  ‘o  time,  but  as  to  your  knowl- 

to  voii  so  vn  1  ^  and  is  transparent 

^  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.  Don’t  flourish 

about  with  what  you  only  know  the  outside,  and  don’t  cram  with  undSed 

or  assiduous,  and 

an!  quaWy  yourselftr  dX^^  ""Averse, 


UNIVERSITIES  SHOULD  MAKE  BOOKS  AVAILABLE. 

The  old  work  of  Universities  has  somewhat  changed  by  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  ^are  some  who  think  ‘the  true  University  of  our  days  is  a 
Collection  of  Books.  Men  have  not  now  to  go  in  person  to  where  a  ProfesLr 
actually  speaking;  because  in  most  cases  you  can  get  his  doctrine  out  of  him 
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through  a  book ;  and  can  then  read  it,  and  read  it  again  and  again,  and  study 
it.  That  is  an  immense  change,  that  one  fact  of  Printed  Books.  And  I  arn 
not  sure  that  I  know  of  any  University  in  which  the  whole  of  that  fact  has 
yet  been  completely  taken  in,  and  the  studies  molded  in  complete  conformity 
with  it.  What  the  Universities  can  mainly  do  for  you, — what  I  have  found  the 
University  did  for  me,  is.  That  it  taught  me  to  read,  in  various  languages,  in 
various  sciences ;  so  that  I  could  go  into  the  books  which  treated  of  these 
things,  and  gradually  penetrate  into  any  department  I  wanted  to  make  myself 
master  of,  as  I  found  it  suit  me. 

LEARN  TO  BE  GOOD  READERS  AND  GOOD  WORKERS. 

Learn  to  be  discriminative  in  your  reading;  to  read  faithfully,  and  with  your 
best  attention,  all  kinds  of  things  which  you  have  a  real  interest  in,  a  real  not 
an  imaginary,  and  which  you  find  to  be  really  fit  for  what  you  are  engaged  in. 
Of  course,  at  the  present  time,  in  a  great  deal  of  the  reading  incumbent  on 
you,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  books  recommended  by  your  Professors  for  as¬ 
sistance  towards  the  effect  of  their  prelections.  And  then,  when  you  leave  the 
University,  and  go  into  studies  of  your  own,  you  will  find  it  very  important 
that  you  have  chosen  a  field;  some  province  specially  suited  to  you,  in  which 
you  can  study  and  work.  The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  the  man  who  can 
not  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do,  who  has  got  no  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the 
world,  and  does  not  go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all  the  maladies 
and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind, — honest  work,  which  you  intend  doing. 

READING  IN  HISTORY. 

As  applicable  to  all  of  you,  I  will  say  that  it  is  highly  expedient  to  go  into 
history ;  to  inquire  into  what  has  passed  before  you  on  this  Farth,  and  in  the 
Family  of  Man. 

The  history  of  the  Komans  and  Greeks  will  first  of  all  concern  you ;  and 
you  will  find  that  the  classical  knowledge  you  have  got  will  be  extremely  ap¬ 
plicable  to  elucidate  that.  There  you  have  two  of  the  most  remarkable  races 
of  men  in  the  world  set  before  you,  calculated  to  open  innumerable  reflections 
and  considerations;  a  mighty  advantage,  if  you  can  achieve  it; — to  say  nothing 
of  what  their  two  languages  will  yield  you,  which  your  Professors  can  better 
explain;  model  languages,  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  the  most  per¬ 
fect  forms  of  speech  we  have  yet  found  to  exist  among  men.  And  you  will 
find,  if  you  read  well,  a  pair  of  extremely  remarkable  nations,  shining  in  the 
records  left  by  themselves,  as  a  kind  of  beacon,  or  solitary  mass  of  illumination, 
to  light  up  some  noble  forms  of  human  life  for  us,  in  the  otherwise  utter  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  past  ages;  and  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  if  you  can  get  into 
the  understanding  of  what  these  people  were,  and  what  they  did. 

I  believe,  also,  you  will  find  one  important  thing  not  much  noted,  That  there 
was  a  very  great  deal  of  deep  religion  in  both  nations.  This  is  pointed  out  by 
the  wiser  kind  of  historians,  and  particularly  by  Ferguson,  who  is  particularly 
well  worth  reading  on  Roman  history, — and  who,  I  believe,  was  an  alumnus 
of  our  own  University.  His  book  is  a  very  creditable  work.  He  points  out 
the  profoundly  religious  nature  of  the  Roman  people,  notwithstanding  their 
ruggedly  positive,  defiant,  and  fierce  ways.  They  believed  that  Jupiter  Opti- 
mus  Maximus  was  lord  of  the  universe,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Romans 
to  become  the  chief  of  nations,  provided  they  followed  his  commands, — to 
brave  all  danger,  all  difficulty,  and  stand  up  with  an  invincible  front,  and  be 
ready  to  do  and  die:  and  also  to  have  the  same  sacred  regard  to  truth  of  prom¬ 
ise,  to  thorough  veracity,  thorough  integrity,  and  all  the  virtues  that  accom¬ 
pany  that  noblest  quality  of  man,  valor, — to  which  latter  the  Romans  gave  the 
name  of  ‘virtue’  proper  {virtus^  manhood),  as  the  crown  and  summary  of  all 
that  is  ennobling  for  a  man.  In  the  literary  ages  of  Rome,  this  religious  feel¬ 
ing  had  very  much  decayed  away;  but  it  still  retains  its  place  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  the  deeply  religious  nature  of  the  Greeks, 
along  with  their  beautiful  and  sunny  eftulgences  of  art,  you  have  striking 
proof,  if  you  look  for  it.  In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  there  is  a  most  deep- 
toned  recognition  of  the  eternal  justice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unfailing  punish- 
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ment  of  crime  against  the  laws  of  God.  I  believe  you  will  find  in  all  histories 
of  nations,  that  this  has  been  at  the  origin  and  foundation  of  them  all ;  and 
that  no  nation  which  did  not  contemplate  this  wonderful  universe  with  an  awe¬ 
stricken  and  reverential  belief  that  there  was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent, 
and  all-wise  and  all-just  Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it, — no  nation  ever 
came  to  very  much,  nor  did  any  man  either,  who  forgot  that.  If  a  man  did 
forget  that,  he  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission  in  this  world. 

Our  own  history  of  England,  which  you  will  naturally  take  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with,  you  will  find  beyond  all  others  worthy 
of  your  study.  For  indeed  I  believe  that  the  British  nation, — including  in  that 
the  Scottish  nation, — produced  a  finer  set  of  men  than  any  you  will  find  it 
possible  to  get  any  where  else  in  the  world.  {Applame.)  I  don’t  know,  in  any 
history  of  Greece  or  Rome,  where  you  will  get  so  fine  a  man  as  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  for  example.  {Applause.)  And  we,  too,  have  had  men  worthy  of  mem¬ 
ory,  in  our  little  corner  of  the  Island  here,  as  well  as  others ;  and  our  history 
has  had  its  heroic  features  all  along ;  and  did  become  great  at  last  in  being 
connected  with  world-history : — for  if  you  examine  well,  you  will  find  that 
John  Knox  was  the  author,  as  it  were,  of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  that  the  Puritan 
revolution  never  would  have  taken  place  in  England  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  Scotchman.  {Applause)  This  is  an  authentic  fact,  and  is  not  prompted 
by  national  vanity  on  my  part,  but  will  stand  examining,  {Laughter  and  ap¬ 
plause)  .  .  . 

HOW  THE  NOTABLE  MEN  BECOME  SO. 

I  not  only  found  the  solution  of  every  thing  I  expected  there  (Collins’s 
Peerage),  but  I  began  gradually  to  perceive  this  immense  fact,  which  I  really 
advise  every  one  of  you  who  read  history  to  look  out  for,  if  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  found  it.  It  was  that  the  Kings  of  England,  all  the  way  from  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest  down  to  the  times  of  Charles  I.,  had  actually,  in  a  good  degree, 
so  far  as  they  knew,  been  in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  Peers  those  who  de¬ 
served  to  be  appointed.  In  general,  I  perceived,  those  Peers  of  theirs  were  all 
royal  men  of  a  sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  valor  and  humanity,  and  all 
kinds  of  qualities  that  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over  others.  And  then 
their  genealogy,  the  kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they  had,  this  also  was  re¬ 
markable: — for  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  genealogy  than  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  at  present.  I  never  heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  that  came  of  entirely 
stupid  people.  {Laughter)  If  you  look  around,  among  the  families  of  your  ac¬ 
quaintance,  5"OU  will  see  such  cases  in  all  directions ; — I  know  that  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  is  steadily  that  way ;  I  can  trace  the  father,  and  the  sou,  and  the 
grandson,  and  the  family  stamp  is  quite  distinctly  legible  upon  each  of  them. 
So  that  it  goes  for  a  great  deal,  the  hereditary  principle. — in  Government  as  in 
other  things ;  and  it  must  be  recognized  so  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity  in 
things.  You  will  remark,  too,  in  your  Collins,  that,  if  at  any  time  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  a  peerage  goes  awry,  if  the  man  that  actually  holds  the  peera'ge  is  a 
fool, — in  those  eavnest  practical  times,  the  man  soon  gets  into  mischief,  gets 
into  treason,  probably, — soon  gets  himself  and  his  peerage  extinguished  alto¬ 
gether,  in  short.  {Laughter) 

From  those  old  documents  of  Collins,  3mu  learn  and  ascertain  that  a  peer 
conducts  himself  in  a  pious,  high-minded,  grave,  dignified,  and  manly  kind  of 
way',  ill  his  course  through  life,  and  when  he  takes  leave  of  life: — his  last  will 
is  often  a  remarkable  piece,  which  one  lingers  over.  And  then  you  perceive 
that  there  was  kindness  in  him  as  well  as  rigor,  pity  for  the  poor;  that  he  has 
fine  hospitalities,  generosities, — in  fine,  that  he  is  throughout  much  of  a  noble, 
good  and  valiant  man.  And  that  in  general  the  King,  with  a  beautiful  approx¬ 
imation  to  accuracy,  had  nominated  this  kind  of  man  ;  saying,  “  Come  you  to 
me,  sir.  Come  out  c^f  the  common  level  of  the  people,  where  you  are  liable  to 
be  trampled  upon,  jostled  about,  and  can  do  in  a  manner  nothing  with  your 
fine  gift;  come  here  and  take  a  district  of  country,  and  make  it  into  your  own 
image  more  or  less;  be  a  king  under  me,  and  understand  that  that  is  your 
function.”  I  say  this  is  the  most  divine  thing  that  a  human  being  can  do  to 
other  human  beings,  and  no  kind  of  thing  whatever  has  so  much  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  God  Almighty’s  Divine  Government  as  that  thing,  which,  we  see, 
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went  on  all  over  Plngland  for  about  six  hundred  years.  This  is  the  grand  soul 
of  England’s  history.  {Cheers.)  It  is  historically  true  that,  down  to  the  time 
of  James,  or  even  Charles  I.,  it  was  not  understood  that  any  man  was  made  a 
Peer  without  having  merit  in  him  to  eonstitute  him  a  proper  subject  for  a  peer¬ 
age.  In  Charles  I.’s  time,  it  grew  to  be  known  or  said  that,  if  a  man  was 
born  a  gentleman,  and  cared  to  lay  out  £10,000  judiciously  up  and  down 
among  courtiers,  he  could  be  made  a  Peer.  Under  Charles  II.  it  went  on  still 
faster,  and  has  been  going  on  with  ever-increasing  velocity,  until  we  see  the 
perfectly  breakneck  pace  at  which  they  are  going  now  ( laugh),  so  that  now  a 
peerage  is  a  paltry  kind  of  thing  to  what  it  was  in  those  old  times. 

WISDOM,  AND  NOT  PARTICULAR  KNOWLEDGES. 

And  for  the  rest,  in  regard  to  all  your  studies  and  readings  here,  and  to 
whatever  you  may  learn,  you  are  to  remember  that  the  object  is  not  particular 
knowledges, — not  that  of  getting  higher  and  higher  in  technical  perfections, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  a  higher  aim  lying  at  the  rear  of  all  that, 
especially  among  those  who  are  intended  for  literary  or  speaking  pursuits,  or 
the  sacred  profession.  You  are  ever  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  lies  behind 
that  the  acquisition  of  what  may  be  called  wisdom ; — namely,  sound  apprecia¬ 
tion  and  just  decision  as  to  all  the  objects  that  come  round  you,  and  the  habit 
of  behaving  with  justice,  candor,  clear  insight,  and  loyal  adherence  to  fact. 
Great  is  wisdom  ;  infinite  is  the  value  of  wisdom.  It  can  not  be  exaggerated ; 
it  is  the  highest  achievement  of  man :  ‘  Blessed  is  he  that  getteth  understand¬ 
ing.’  And  that,  I  believe,  on  occasion,  may  be  missed  very  easily;  never 
more  easily  than  now,  I  sometimes  think.  If  that  is  a  failure,  all  is  a  failure  1 

ENDOWMENTS — DESIRABLE  BUT  NOT  INDISPENSABLE. 

Scotland  should  not  be  slow  or  slack  in  coming  forward  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
dowments.  Money  was  never  so  abundant,  and  nothing  that  is  good  to  be 
done  with  it.  {Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  No  man  knows, — or  very  few  men 
know, — what  benefit  to  get  out  of  his  money.  In  fact,  it  too  often  is  secretly 
a  curse  to  him.  Much  better  for  him  never  to  have  had  any.  But  I  do  not 
expect  that  generally  to  be  believed.  {Laughter.)  Nevertheless,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  beneficent  relief  to  many  a  rich  man  who  has  an  honest 
purpose  struggling  in  him,  to  bequeath  some  house  of  refuge,  so  to  speak,  for 
the  gifted  poor  man  who  may  hereafter  be  born  into  the  world,  to  enable  him 
to  get  on  his  way  a  little.  To  do,  in  fact,  as  those  old  Norman  kings  whom  I 
have  been  describing;  to  raise  some  noble  poor  man  out  of  the  dirt  and  mud 
where  he  is  getting  trampled  on  unworthily,  by  the  unworthy,  into  some  kind 
of  position  where  he  might  acquire  the  power  to  do  a  little  good  in  his  genera¬ 
tion  !  I  hope  that  as  much  as  possible  will  be  achieved  in  ^his  direction ;  and 
that  efforts  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the  thing  is  in  a  satisfactory  state. 

I  am  bound,  however,  to  say  that  it  does  not  appear  as  if,  of  late  times,  en¬ 
dowment  were  the  real  soul  of  the  matter.  The  English,  for  example,  are  the 
richest  people  in  the  world  for  endowments  in  their  Universities;  and  it  is  an 
evident  fact  that,  since  the  time  of  Bentley,  you  can  not  name  any  body  that 
has  gained  a  European  name  in  Scholarship,  or  constituted  a  point  of  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  pursuits  of  men  in  that  way.  The  man  who  does  so  is  a  man  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  remembered ;  and  he  is  poor,  and  not  an  Englishman.  One  man 
that  actually  did  constitute  a  revolution  was  the  son  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Sax¬ 
ony;  who  edited  his  Tibullus,  in  Dresden,  in  a  poor  comrade’s  garret,  with  the 
floor  for  his  bed,  and  two  folios  for  a  pillow ;  and  who,  while  editing  his  Ti¬ 
bullus,  had  to  gather  pea-shells  on  the  street  and  boil  them  for  his  dinner. 
That  was  his  endowment.  {Laughter.)  But  he  was  recognized  soon  to  have 
done  a  great  thing.  His  name  was  Heyne.  {Cheers.)  I  can  remember,  it 
was  quite  a  revolution  in  my  mind  when  I  got  hold  of  that  man’s  edition  of 
Virgil.  I  found  tliat,  for  the  first  time,  I  understood  Virgil ;  that  Heyne  had 
introduced  me,  for  the  first  time,  into  an  insight  of  Roman  life  and  ways  of 
thought:  had  pointed  out  the  circumstances  in  which  these  works  were  writ¬ 
ten,  and  given  me  their  interpretation.  And  the  process  has  gone  on  in  aU 
manner  of  developments,  and  has  spread  out  into  other  countries. 
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MORE  WISDOM  AND  LESS  SPEECH — MODESTY — HEALTH. 

There  is  very  great  necessity  indeed  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  we 
are.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  finest  nations  of  the  world,— the  English  and 
^  j  j chief, — -were  going  all  off  into  wind  and  tongue.  {Applause 
and  laughter.)  But  it  will  appear  sufficiently  tragical  by-and-by,  long  after  I 
am  away  out  of  it.  There  is  a  time  to  speak,  and  a  time  to  be  silent.  Silence 
■withal  i^s  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.  He  won’t  get  to  any  real  understanding 
o  what  is  complex,  and  what  is  more  than  aught  else  pertinent  to  his  inte¬ 
rests,  without  keeping  silence  too.  ‘  Watch  the  tongue,’  is  a  very  old  nrecent 
and  a  most  true  one.  n  i  » 

ef  r  want  to  discourage  any  of  you  from  your  Demosthenes,  and  your 
studies  of  the  niceties  of  language,  and  all  that.  Believe  me,  I  value  that  as 

^  cousider  it  a  very  graceful  thing,  and  a  most 
proper,  for  every  human  creature  to  know  what  the  implement  which  he  uses 
in  communicating  his  thoughts  is,  and  how  to  make  the  very  utmost  of  it  I 
want  you  to  study  Demosthenes,  and  to  know  all  his  excellences.  At  the 
sa^  time  I  must  say  that  speech,  in  the  ease  eyen  of  Demosthenes,  does  not 

to  haye  turned  to  almost  any  good  account.  He  adyised 
next  to  nothing  that  proyed  practicable ;  much  of  the  reyerse.  Why  tell  mo 
^  flue  speaker,  if  it  is  not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? 

mark  ttair  DeZsILes. 

T  nnf  gentlemen,— and  it  is  one  of  the  last  things 

xvnriH^  ^  troublous  epocli  of  the 

^  ^  to  be  smoother  than  ours 

has  been,  though  you  haye  many  adyantages  which  we  had  not.  Man  is  be- 

ffipT  Cosmos,  but  of  Chaos.  He  is  a  disobe- 

nla?e  altogether  waste  kind  of  object  (the  common- 

whom  T  1  ’  epochs) ;  and  the  wiser  kind  of  man,— the  select  few,  of 

^0-h^nth  more  and  more  to  see  to  this,  to  look 

V  g  kntly  foi  ward ;  and  will  require  to  moye  with  double  wisdom.  Will  find 

roubd  bim^  1  sot  to  pull  straight  in  his  own  life  ali 

On  fha  ’  may  go,  are  manifold,  and  will  task  all  his  strength. 

o-o  UDon  '^nd  f  11  f  ambition  ;  that  is  not  a  fine  principle  to 

than  ^ogvoes  of  Vulgarity,  if  that  is  a  consideration, 

the  whp J  af  ^  ^imgs,  seek  them  not:’  I  warmly  second  that  adyice  of 

the  wisest  of  men.  Don  t  be  ambitious ;  don’t  too  much  need  success  •  be 

o7ste^th1,rtl‘^^^b  towering  thoughts  that  get  into  you, 

^ainlL  of  .  1  r?  ^  ‘Ambition  than  the 

on  the"’p^ai^Jt  suftrages  that  are 

on  the  Planet  just  now.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 

Einalljr  gentlemen,  I  haye  one  adyice  to  giye  jmu.  which  is  practically  of 

In7a?drr  — ^suo'irT  ""  ®“®-  your^zeal 

sels  to  rnodeSL  P  lb  rise  high  enough,  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 

ra  dani^?  ®  1  ^  ^  ^  ®‘'^”  you,— remember  the  care  of  health.  I  haye 

for  thfpurwse  oH  ‘'^^^ently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap, 

lor  the  purpose  of  getting  forward  m  what  they  are  aiming  at  of  hio-h  •  but  vou 

are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than  is  done  at^present  and  wha^t  it 
Tet  r^d  that"  "®  attended  to  coVnuali;  tl^^^^^ 

CaT'to  perfect" ImaHh"'’ 

flnanciS  S  ••  wf  .7^“  *«■' are  imgRets  and  millions  ?  Tlie  French 
hnancier  said.  Why,  is  there  no  sleep  to  be  sold!”  Sleep  was  not  in  the 
market  at  any  quotation.  {Laughter  and  aptplause.) 

coKrf  Ery?  ',efe,''s"to‘‘a'c!Lfe,  T„'‘U«  '?  “V"  i"  fe®  volume  of  hi, 

mendotion-- 1&  there  ™  Jlfeiler’.,  r™»e(e,  with  thi,  empimtic  oom- 
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I.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  British  army  originated  in  the  feudal  system,  by  which  the 
great  barons  were  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  army  of  the 
State ;  and  their  vassals  were  bound  to  attend  them  in  person,  and  to 
furnish  each  the  contributions  in  men,  horses,  arms,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  of  war,  for  which  he  was  liable  by  the  tenure  on  which  he 
held  his  lands.  When  regal  power  absorbed  the  privileges  of  the 
great  feudatories,  the  people  were  expected  to  provide  themselves 
with  arms,  and,  in  case  of  invasion,  to  respond  to  the  summons 
issued  through  officers  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  to  array  the 
fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county.  In  the  time  of  Henry  YIII, 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties  were  first  ap¬ 
pointed  as  standing  officers  for  assembling  and  mustering  the  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  For  a  time,  contracts  were  made  with  “  captains,”  who 
undertook  to  provide,  clothe,  and  feed  a  certain  number  of  fighting 
men  for  a  given  money  allowance.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  the 
important  question  arose,  whether  the  King  of  England  did  or  did 
not  possess  the  right  to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  ex¬ 
press  consent  of  Parliament.  Charles  II,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  control  of  the  army,  except  a  body  guard  of  5,000  men,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  Parliament.  These  regiments  still  exist,  and  are  proud 
of  their  genealogy.  They  are  the  First  Foot  Guards,  Coldstream 
Guards,  Life  Guard,  Oxford  Blues,  the  Royal  Scots,  and  the  Second 
Queen’s  Royals.”*  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  in  the  time  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary,  settled  in  positive  terms  “  that  the  raising  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  is  contrary  to  law.”  The  first  Mustering  Act  was  passed  in 
1689,  to  last  for  six  months  ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever 
since,  except  in  three  particular  years ;  and  it  constitutes  the  only 
warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system  of  England  is  exercised 
by  the  sovereign  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  For  172  years, 
with  only  three  interruptions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  an- 

*  Two  regiments  created  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  III,  and  of  Henry  VIII,  the  first  styled 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  or  Gentlemen  at  Jirms,  consisting  originally  exclusively  of  noblemen,, 
and  the  latter,  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  still  exist.  The  latter  is  the  only  body  that  has  the  priv 
ilegeof  traversing  London  with  flags  flying,  drums  beating,  and  fixed  bayonets. 
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Dually  applied  to  Parliament  for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force 
and  for  money  to  defray  expenses.  The  sovereign  can  make  war 
and  bestow  military  employment  and  honors;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  can  refuse  supplies. 

Military  service  in  England  is  voluntary,  except  in  rare  cases,  and 
then  only  in  the  militia.  As  the  chances  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  are  small,  the  recruits  are  drawn  from  the  most  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community,  or  the  least  fitted  for  industrial  pursuits. 
The  system  of  recruiting,  with  the  bounty  and  machinery  of  decep¬ 
tion  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  British  anny  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Europe,  and  makes  the  distinction  between 
officers  and  men  more  broad  than  in  any  other  service. 

The  British  army,  in  its  completeness,  is  theoretically  commanded 
by  the  sovereign,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  in  some 
matters,  and  by  the  commander-in-chief  in  others.  The  component 
parts  are  the  household  troops,  the  infantry  of  the  line,  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers,  and  the  marines.  There 
are  also  certain  corps,  raised  and  belonging  to  the  principal  colonies  ; 
the  troops  in  India ;  the  yeomanry  cavalry ;  the  dockyard  battal¬ 
ions  ;  the  volunteer  artillery  and  rifles ;  the  enrolled  pensioners,  etc. 
In  1814,  the  regular  army  reached  200,000,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  10,000  officers  were  retained  on  half  pay.  In  1860-61,  in  the 
army  estimates,  provision  was  made  for  the  following  force,  viz. : 


Home  and  Colonies. 

India. 

Total. 

Cavalry . 

. .  11,667 . 

.  .  7,243 . 

.  18,910 

Infantrv . 

.  .103,169 . 

..  .66,345 . 

. 169,514 

Artillery . 

.  .  22,675 . 

..  5,482 . . 

.  28,157 

Eno’inftftrs 

.  4  730  . 

.  4,730 

Staff’  &  Depot. 

..  1,121 . 

.  .13,420.' _ 

.  14'541 

Total . . 

.  .143,362 

92,490 

235,852 

Under  the  column  “  India”  are  included  only  troops  sent  to 
India,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  revenues.  Of  the  total  235,852 
forces,  10,459  are  officers,  17,670  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
207,723  rank  and  file.  For  the  use  of  this  army,  24,342  horses  are 
provided.  The  total  expenditure  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1860 
was  £14,800,000,  viz. :  i 

Military  Pay  and  Allowances,  £5,500,000 ;  Civil  Salaries  and  Wages,  £1,800, 
000;  Stores  and  Works  of  every  kind,  £  5,400,000 ;  Pensions,  Eetired  Pay,  &c. 
£2,100,000. 

The  military  force  of  various  kinds  within  the  United  Kingdom, 
excluding  the  troops  in  East  India,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  w’a? 
323,259,  viz. : 

Regulars  (service  companies,)  OSjI'lS;  Regulars  (depot  companies,)  33,302, 
Embodied  Militia,  15,911;  Disembodied  Militia — Effectives,  52,899;  Yeomanry 
Cavalry — Effectives,  15,002;  Enrolled  Pensioners — Effectives,  15,000  ;  Voluu 
teer  Rifles  and  Artillery,  122,807. 
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The  total  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870-71,  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


OfBcers  on  the  General  and  Departmental  Staff, .  1,239 


Regiinenta. 

Officers. 

Non-com.,  &c. 

Rank  and 

file. 

Royal  Horse  Artillery, . 

78 

138 

1,834 

2,050 

Life-Guards  and  Horse-Guards,. 

81 

192 

1,029 

1,302 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, . 

465 

969 

7,733 

9,267 

Royal  Artillery, . 

Riding  Establishment, . 

661 

1,550 

12,866 

15,087 

7 

13 

205 

225 

Royal  Engineers, . 

539 

564 

3,879 

4,836 

Army  Service  Corps, . 

8 

386 

1,801 

2,195 

Foot-Guards, . 

237 

453 

5,220 

5,910 

Infantry  of  tlie  Line, . 

2,934 

6,468 

51,990 

61,392 

Army  hospital  corps, . 

1 

165 

694 

860 

West  India  Regiments, . 

104 

150 

1,680 

1,834 

Colonial  corps, . 

58 

149 

1,632 

1,839 

Total, . 

6,276 

11,197 

90,593 

108,066 

Depots  of  Indian  Regiments, 

Cavalry, . 

27 

54 

513 

594 

Infantry, . . .  . . 

200 

600 

5,000 

5,800 

Total, . 

227 

654 

5,513 

6,394 

Recruiting  and  Teaching  Estab’ts. 

Cavalry  Riding  School, . 

2 

2 

1-  -  - 

4 

Infantry  Depots, . 

5 

9 

- . 

14 

Recruiting  Establishments, .... 

6 

17 

-  ■  - 

23 

Inst,  in  Gunnery  and  Engin’ing, 

10 

57 

.62 

129 

Total . 

23 

85 

62 

170 

Training  Schools  and  Factories. 

Cadet  Compfiny,  Woolwich,., . . 

10 

20 

9 

39 

Royal  Mil.  College,  Sandhurst, . 

17 

30 

1 

.  48 

Regi’al  Schools  and  Factories,.. 

32 

281 

7 

320 

Total, . 

58 

331 

17 

407 

The  total  force  of  officers  and  men  was  115,037,  viz. 


General  and  Department  Staff, .  1,239 

Regiments, . ' .  lOS^OGG 

Depots  of  Indian  Regiments, .  6,394 

Recruiting  and  Teaching  Establishments, .  170 

Training  Schools  and  Factories, .  407 


The  British  forces  in  India,  exclusive  of  depots  at  home,  com¬ 
prised  the  following  troops,  in  1870-71 : 


Royal  Horse  Artillery, . 

Cavalry  of  the  Line, . . 

Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers, 
Infantry  of  the  Line, . . 


Officers. 

Non-Com.  Men. 

Total. 

200 

253 

2,680 

3,133 

225 

424 

3,672 

4,321 

1,016 

795 

7,936  • 

9,747 

1,500 

3,262 

41,000 

45,762 

2,941 

4,734 

55,288 

63,963 

Total, 


In  addition  to  the  troops  above  mentioned  the  army  estimates 


include  appropriations  for  four  classes  of  reserved  or  auxiliary 
forces,  viz. : 
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• 

1.  Disembodied  Militia,. . . .  128,9'?  1  officers  and  men, 

2.  Yeomanry  Cavalry, . 15,435  “  “ 

S'.  Vdunteers, .  25,688  “ 

4.  Enrolled  pensioners^. . . .  31,152  ^  “■ 

Total  enrolled  number, .  201,196  “ 

.  In  England  and  Wales-  the  Militia  Establishment  comprises  42 
regiments,  with  5,066  ofBcers;  in  Scotland,  16  regiments  and  67D 
officers;  in  Ireland,  48  regiments,  with  3,46S 'officers. 

By  Act  of  1870,  in  case  of  invasion,  rebellion,  or  insurrection,  or 
of  imminent  danger  thereof,  the  Militia,  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
of  Her  Majesty  in  council,  can  he  called  out  (the  whole  or  any  part) 
and  embodied  for  actual  service;  but  when  so. called  out,  her  proc¬ 
lamation  must  be  communicated  to  Parliament  within  ten  days,  Bv 
recent  Royal  Warrant,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Militia  is  made  eligible 
to  appointment  of  sub-heutenant  in  the  Regular  Army,  and  in  the 
localization  of  the  military  force  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers,  are  to  be  brought  into  closer 
connection  with  the  Regular  Army. 

Tiie  total  cost  of  the  British  army,  voted  by  Parliament  in 
1870-71,  was  £13,093,500,  besides  a  supplementary  vote  of  £2,000,- 
000  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  military  and  naval 
sendees  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  regular  expenses,  it  appears  from 
official  statements  that  £893,200  were  for  the  Militia  and  Inspection 
service;  £81,900  for  the  Yeomanry  ;  £412,400  for  volunteers ;  and 
£76,000  for  enrolled  pensioners  and  anny  reserve  force, 

EDUCATIONAL  ESTABLISHMENTS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

The  sum  of  £140,700  was  devoted  to  military  education,  in  the 
estimates  for  1871,  when  the  educational  establishments  provided 
for  the  army  were  as  follows : 

Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst,  preparatory  for  Infantry  and 
Cavalry  Officers. 

Royal  Military  Academy  at  "Woolwich,  for  service  in  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers. 

Royal  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham. 

Staff  College  at  Woolwich. 

Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers  at  Woolwich. 

School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness. 

Survey  Classes  at  Aldershot. 

School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 

Army  Medical  School  at  Netley. 

Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  at  Dublin.  ' 

Regimental  Schools  for  Children  of  Soldiers. 

Garrison  Schools  and  Libraries  for  Adults. 

Schools  and  Asylums  for  Orphan  Children  of  Soldiers  at  Dublin  and 
Chelsea. 

Training  School  for  Army  Schoolmasters  in  Chelsea  Military  Asylum, 

Military  School  of  Music  at  Kneller  Hall. 
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IL  ROYAL  NAVY, 

• 

The  administration  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  composed  of  five  members,  who  are 
styled  “  Lord  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral,”  which  was  formerly  charged  with  all  naval  matters.  The 
First  Lord  Commissioner  is  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  dispenser 
of  patronage,  and,  with  his  associates,  goes  out  with  the  Premier. 

The  efiective  strength  of  the  Navy  in  February  1,  1869,  was; 


Classes  of  Ships. 

Steam. 

Sailing. 

Total 

Armor-plated  ships,  1st  Class, . 

ATLOAT. 
Iron.  Wood. 

BUILDING. 

Iroa, 

1 

AFLOAT. 

3 

“  “  2nd  “  . 

3 

6 

“  “  3d  . 

9 

.  «  4th  “  . 

3 

«  5th  “  . 

4 

“  6th  "  . 

2 

Sloops  and  gua-boats. 

.  . .  3  2 

5 

“  Special,  with  turrets,. 

...  5  1 

5 

11 

Floating  batteries, . . . 

...3  1 

— 

1 

5 

27  15 

9 

Total  iron-elads, . 

9 

1 

52 

Ships  of  the  line  (screw), . 

2 

2 

47 

Frigates  (screw), . 

29 

Frigates  (paddle), . 

1 

4 

Block  ships  (screwX . 

2 

3 

Corvettes  (screw), . 

24 

Sloops  (screw), . 

1 

34 

“  (paddle), . 

1 

8 

Small  vessels  (paddle), . 

8 

Dispatch  vessels  (paddle^ . 

4 

Gun  vessels  (screw  and  double  screw), . . 

1 

51 

Gun-boats  (screw), . 

1 

9 

68 

Tenders,  tugs,  Ac.,  (screw), . 

14 

“  “  (paddle), . 

38 

Mortar  ships  (screw), . 

2 

2  1 

Troop  and  store  ships  (screw), . 

11 

“  (paddle), . 

1 

1 

Transports  for  India  reliefs  (screw), . 

5 

5 

Yachts  (paddle), . 

1 

5 

Total  screw, . 

14 

324 

“  paddle, . 

1 

— 

66 

- - 

- - 

Grand  total, . 

15 

18 

408 

Not  included  in  the  above  list  are  several  ships  for  the  defense  of 
the  colonies.  The  total  naval  force,  August  30,  1870,  was: 

In  Commission— ships,  of  57,205  horse-power,  1,984  guns 
and  314,449  tonnage.  In  Reserve,  Sc.,  318  ships,  64,286  horse¬ 
power,  3,610  guns,  and  318,845  tonnage.  The  total  number  of 
officers,  seamen,  boys  and  marines,  in  1870-71,  was  55,430,  besides 
4,300  in  the  coast-guard  and  1,270  in  the  Indian  service.  Among 
the  officers  were  143  flag  officers;  29  superintending  dockyards, 
and  3,193  other  commissioned  officers  on  service. 
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III.  MERCANTILE  MARINE. 

The  Mercantile  Marine  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  number  of 
vessels,  their  registered  tonnage,  and  men  employed,  together  with 
the  value  of  property  and  number  of  passengers  transported  in 
them,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  The  total  number  of 
vessels  in  the  home  and  foreign  trade,  registered  in  1869,  was 
21,881,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,575,303,  employing  202,477  men, 
and  freighted  with  imports  and  exports  to  the  total  value  of 
532,475,266/. 

All  matters  relating  to  merchant  ships  and  seamen,  and  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  generally,  are  committed  to  the  general  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  as  constituted  in  1786,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  certain  high  officers,  (members  of  the  Privy  Council),  and 
its  President  is  a  Cabinet  officer.  To  this  Board  all  consular  offi¬ 
cers,  all  officers  of  customs  abroad,  and  all  local  marine  boards  and 
shipping  masters  must  make  reports  in  matter  and  form  as  required. 
Inspectors,  duly  appointed  by  this  Board,  may  visit  any  ship,  ex¬ 
amine  any  registry,  machinery,  boats,  equipments,  &c.,  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  conformable  to  law.  In  every  seaport  a  Shipping  Mas¬ 
ter  IS  appointed  by  the  Local  Marine  Board,  who  must  keep  register 
of  names  and  character  of  seamen,  facilitate  their  engagement  and 
discharge,  as  well  as  the  apprenticeship  of  boys  to  sea-service.  The 
Local  Board  must  provide  for  the  examination  of  persons  who 
intend  to  become  masters  or  mates  according  to  rules  laid  down 
by  the  Board  of  Trade.  And  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  exami¬ 
nation  as  to  sobriety,  experience,  ability,  and  general  good  conduct 
on  boaid  ship,  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  competency;  and  to 
those  who  have  served  as  masters  or  mates,  under  certain  conditions, 
a  certificate  of  service  with  specifications  must  be  given.  Shippino- 
Masters  must  assist,  when  applied  to  by  parents  or  guardians,  or 
masters  of  ships,  in  apprenticing  boys  to  the  sea-service.  No  per¬ 
son  can  be  employed  as  master  or  mate,  who  does  not  hold  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  competency,  and  under  certain  conditions,  of  service.  Op¬ 
portunities  of  preparing  for  these  examinations  are  now  provided 
in  all  the  large  seaports,  in  Navigation  Schools;  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts,  encourages  the 
study  of  astronomy,  navigation,  steam  and  steam  machinery,  and 
other  branches,  which  are  serviceable  to  ojfficers  in  command  of 
vessels,  whether  propelled  by  sails  or  engines,  by  making  appropri¬ 
ations  of  money  to  schools  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  these  studies. 


COUNCIL  OF  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


,  niSTOKICAL  NOTICE. 

Ix  the  debates  which  to6k  place  in  Parliament  during  the 
Crimean  war,  in  the  year  1855,  attention  was  frequently  drawn 
to  the  necessity  of  improving  the  professional  education  of 
officers,  and  more  particularly  of  providing  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  for,  and  requiring  special  qualifications  from,  those  who 
\vere  candidates  for  the  staff.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  a  great  alteration  was  made  in  the  principles  which  had 
hitherto  regulated  preparatory  instruction  for  tlie  army,  by 
abandoning,  so  far  as  the  scientific  corps  were  concerned,  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  education,  and  throwing  admission 
to  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  open  to  public  competition 
among  candidates  whose  age  would  afford  the  presumption 
that  their  general  education  was  already  completed.  At  the 
beginning  of  1856  three  Commissioners,  Lieut.-Colonel  Yol- 
land,  R.E.,  Lieut.-Colonel  Smythe,  R.A.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Lake,  were  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  “to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing 
the  system  for  training  officers  for  the  scientific  corps”;  and 
for  this  purpose  were  directed  to  visit  the  military  schools  of 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Sardinia.  The  instructions  is¬ 
sued  to  the  Commissioners  informed  them  that  it  was  already 
decided  that  admission  to  the  scientific  corps  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  open  competition,  and  that  the  age  of  candidates 
admitted  to  the  examination  should  be  from  17  to  20. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  still  engaged  in  their  in¬ 
quiries,  the  question  of  military  education  was  fiequently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
session  of  1856,  more  particularly  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  who, 
in  an  elaborate  speech  on  the  5th  of  June,  explained  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  general  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  the  outline  of 
which  he  had  previously  sketched  out  while  Secretary  at  War 
in  1854,  in  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  _ 
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The  subject  of  military  education  was  one  which  at  this 
time  engaged  the  serious  attention  both  of  the  Grovernment 
and  the  i^ublic.  Toward  the  close  of  the  ycar^  IVIajor-Greneral 
Lefroy  (then  Colonel  Lefroy,  and  employed  at  the  \Yar  Office 
as  artillery  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State)  was  directed  by 
Lord  Panmure  to  draw  up  a  general  sclieme  for  the  education 
of  officers ;  and  numerous  plans,  Avith  a  similar  object,  Avere 
about  the  same  period  j^^’oposcd  for  the  consideration  cf  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

T-he  militai  y  educational  establishments  which  existed  in 
"  1856  Avere  as  folloAVS  : 


Und6r  the  control  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Ordnance. 


The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sand- 1  tt  , 
hurst,  comprising  a  senior  and  iunior  I  control  of  the  Corn- 

department.  j  aainder-in-Chief. 

The  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Wool¬ 
wich. 

The  Ordnance  School  at  Carshalton,  a 
preparatory  establishment  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy. 

The  Department  of  Artillery  Studies  at 
Woolwich. 

The  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at 
Chatham. 

ConH  of  Directors 
(  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  School  of  Musketiy  at  Hythe.  i  Under  the  control  of  the  Com- 

T>  1  ^  mander-in-Chief. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  I 
comprising  a  training  school  for  army  tt 

schoolmastei's,  and  a  model  school  for  I  control  of  the  Dep- 

ehildren.  f  uty  Secretary  at  War. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin  J 

1  Chap- 

Up  to  this  period  no  systematic  organization  for  the  di- 
rection  of  military  education  had  prevailed  in  this  country ; 
the  A^aiious  educational  establishments  were  under  the  control 
of  separate  dej^artments,  and  no  single  authority  exercised  any 
general  supervision  over  them.  The  appointment  of  a  Director- 
General  of  Military  Education  had  been  already  advocated  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  the  institution  of  a 
special  department  to  superintend  the  whole  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  army  Avas  one  of  the  main  features  both  of  Colonel 
Lefroy’s  and  of  all  the  other  schemes  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Lord  Panmure  at  this  period. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  in  1856,  after  having  visited 
the  military  schools  of  the  Continent,  presented  their  Report 
in  January,  1857,  In  this  Report,  although  their  instructions 
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had  more  particularly  directed  their  attention  to  the  training 
of  officers  for  the  scientific  corps,  they  touched  upon  several 
points  connected  Avith  the  education  of  officers  of  the  army 
generally.  One  of  the  changes  most  strongly  recommended 
hy  tlieni  Avas  the  formation  of  a  special  33oard  of  Military 
Education.  “We  consider  it  of  the  first  importance,”  their 
Report  says,  “  that  military  education  in  this  country  should 
he  regarded  as  a  Avhole,  and  that  perfect  unity  of  system  and 
harmony  in  its  Avorking  should  be  made  to  prevail.  This,  Ave 
conceive,  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  military  education 
generally  under  the  control  of  one  head,  tlie  Secretary  of  State 
for  W^ar  j  and  to  effect  this,  a  Hoard  or  Section  of  Military 
Education  should  be  formed,  as  part  of  the  establishment  of 
the  War  Office.”  The  Report  adds  :  “  The  creation  of  such  a 
Section  appears  to  us  far  more  important  than  any  other  single 
object  Ave  can  recommend.”  The  Commissioners  also  stated 
that  after  careful  consideration,  they  recommended  the  com¬ 
bined  action  of  a  Board  in  preference  to  the  undivided  au¬ 
thority  of  a  single  individual,  on  the  ground  of  the  Amriety  of 
knoAidedge  and  experience  rec^uired  for  the  proper  tieatment 
of  educational  questions. 

The  appointment  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  Avas 
the  first  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Its  institution  Avas  proposed  in  a  letter  from  the  Commander- 
in-Cliief  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1857,  and  as  originally  constituted,  it  consisted  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  *as  sx  o^cio  president,  a  Majoi-Geneial  as 
vice-president,  and  tAVO  field  officers  as  members.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Council,  although  the  membeis  commenced 
their  duties  at  once,  Avas  not  officially  gazetted  until  June. 

The  functions  of  the  Council,  hoAvever,  did  not  in  the  first 
instance  extend  to  a  general  superintendence  over  the  Avhole 
system  of  military  education.  Almost  simultaneously  Avith 
their  institution  an  Inspector-General  of  Army  Schools  Avas 
appointed  under  the  Secretary  of  State  for  W ar,  to  Avhom  the 
management  of  all  institutions  connected  Avith  the  education 
of  soldiers  and  children,  Avdiich  had  previously  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chaplain-General,  Avas  entrusted.  ^  Nor  Avas  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  even  over  the  education  of  officeis 
at  first  general,  as  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  WooIavicIi 
remained  under  the  management  of  the  War  Office  (under 
which  department  it  had  been  placed  on  the  abolition  of  the 
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office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance),  and  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission  to  it  were  conducted  by  a  separate  Board 
of  Examiners,  under  tlie  superintendence  of  Canon  Moseley. 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  on  their  first  ap¬ 
pointment  directed  their  attention  more  especially  to  tlie 
oiganization  of  a  Staff  College,  the  revision  of  the  system  of 
examinations  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,  the  amal- 
pmation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  and  the  professional 
insti  uction  and  examination  of  officers  after  entering  the 
service.  On  all  these  questions  they  submitted  reports  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1858  they  com¬ 
menced  to  conduct  the  examinations  in  connection  with  the 
Staff  College  and  the  Cadet  College  at  Sandhurst,  although 
these  establishments  were  not  formally  put  under  their  Au¬ 
thority  until,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  1st  of  October,  1858, 
the  Council  were  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Military 
College.  The  examinations  of  officers  for  direct  appointments 
to  the  staff,  which  had  been  instituted  in  1857,  were  also 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  in  1858  ;  but 
at  a  later  period,  the  portion  of  these  examinations  which  has 
moie  especial  reference  to  matters  of  drill  and  regimental  duty 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  themselves,  re¬ 
moved  from  their  control,  with  the  view  of  its  being  conducted 
by  a  Board  of  Officers  appointed  by  the  Adjutant-General. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1858,  the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  Council  of  Military  Education  was  created,  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  an  augmentation  of  their  number  took  place 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  members, — one  a  field  officer,  the 
other  a  civilian,  the  Rev.  Canon  Moseley.  The  constitiition 
of  the  Council  as  then  fixed  continues  to  the  present  day,  and 
consists  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  ex  officio  president,  a 
vice-president,  and  four  members,  one  being  a  civilian.  * 

The  appointment  of  a  civilian  as  a  member  of  the  central 
Boaid  of  Military  Education  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners  of  1856,  on  the  ground  of  the  close  connection 
between  military  and  civil  educational  questions.  The  decision 
to  carry  out  this  recommendation,  simultaneously  with  an 
augmentation  in  the  strength  of  the  Council,  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  determination  arrived  at,  to  place  the 
superintendence  of  the  Academy  at  Woolwich — the  competi¬ 
tive  examinations  for  admission  to  which  liad  hitherto  been 
conducted  by  Canon  Moseley— in  the  hands  of  the  Council. 
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They  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Academy  in 
August,  1858,  their  control  over  the  education  of  the  officers 
of  the  army  being  now  made  almost  entirely  general.  The 
powers  of  the  Council,  however,  in  regard  to  \V  oolwich  ap¬ 
pear,  probably  from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  defined  by 
Royal  Warrant,  to  be  tlieoretically  somewhat  less  extensive 
than  those  possessed  by  them  over  Sandhurst,  as  the  lecom- 
mendation  of  the  appointment  of  professors,  which  in  tlie  case 
of  the  latter  college  is  formally  vested  in  the  Council,  is  at 
the  Academy  left  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

In  October,  1859,  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Council,  and  the  ex¬ 
aminations  for  admission  to  it  were  conducted  by  them  until 
the  close  of  the  establishment  in  1861. 

In  1860,  the  superintendence  of  army  schools,  garrison  libra¬ 
ries,  recreation  rooms,  the  Royal  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea, 
and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School  at  Dublin,  were  transferred 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  the  Council. 

In  1864,  the  Advanced  Class  of  Artillery  Officers,  on  its 
institution,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council. 
Since  this  date  the  whole  system  of  army  education  has  been 
superintended  by  that  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  exami¬ 
nations  of  officers  for  promotion,  the  School  of  Musketry  at 
Ilythe,  and  the  more  peculiarly  regimental  institutions  whicli 
exist  in  the  Department  of  Artillery  Studies,  the  School  of 
Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness,  and  the  School  of  Military  Engi¬ 
neering  at  Chatham,  for  the  special  instruction  of  officers  of 
the  scientific  corps.  The  Survey  Class  at  Aldeishot,  though 
not  formally  is  indirectly  subject  to  their  supervision. 

1.  ORGANIZATION  AND  DUTIES  IN  1869. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education  consists  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  President; 
Major-General  W.  C.  E.  Napier,  Vice-President;  Major-General 
Sir  Fred.  Abbott,  of  the  Royal  Engineers ;  Col.  Pocklington 
and  Col.  Ilamley,  of  the  Royal  Artillery;  Rev.  Canon  Moseley, 
civilian ;  and  Capt.  Greentree,  Secretary. 


Military  Schools  and  Examinations. 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  ^ 

gentlemen  for  the  appointment  of  examiners  m  the  f Ar- 
^  2.  To  recommend  professors  and  instructors  for  the  ^  i 

tillery  Officers,  the  Staff  College,  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  the  Kojal 

Military  College. 
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3.  To  examine,  by  means  of  their  staff  of  examiners  officers  for  clirppf 

personal  staff,  and  aids-de-camp  and  assistant 

andfo?cSc44s”™  “““‘“‘o"  “>  «'<=  Advanced  Class, 

5.  To  examine  officers  forlidmission  to  the  Staff  Collee-e  nrobatioTnrilv 
tim  College.*  residence,  and  for  quallflcation  for  the  generll  kSf  on  qaittin| 

candidates  for  admission  to  the  Roval  MilitaT'v  Apnfiomv 
f  !"  for  qualification  for  commissions  in  the  Royal 'Artnicl-v  and 

in  the  Koval  Engineers  on  quitting  that  establishment.  ^  ^ 

L  lo  examine  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  roll oo-o  of 
h“cX‘c-“  ■  eon, missions  in  the^my  mtakd?  quli.r! 

and  candidates  for  direct  commissions  in  the  cavalry,  guards, 

ol  tlie^vcS  milUalfsSSo'ls.'  “'‘“'“‘‘oohl  departments 

Army  Schools,  l^gimcntal  and  Garrison  Libraries  and  Reading  Rooms. 

cohort®  and  consider  all  applications  for  training  schoolmasters  nr 

sthoffimistresses  ;  the  usual  course  of  procedure  in  these  cases  is  aimexed 

in|aJtl4  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses,  accord- 

tr|neJj'4!Xs'Sn4sts"“lnkor^^^^^^^  schoolmistresses,  when 

TniTifi^  appointment  of  civilian  schoolmasters  in  embodied  reo-iments  of 
militia  under  special  regulations  as  annexed  regiments  ot 

orgarrSS4^r^^^^^^^^ 

anttim4rmdlng°l',i;r"^^^^^^^^  schoolmistresses  from  one  class  to 

on^mlttlmreHtbil^rth^^  all  communications  from  commanding  officers 

tbp’c;Ti?nn?rR''^  tile  monthly  report  of  schools,  prescribed  by  Article  IG  of 

talce  su^ch  proceeding^ 

fovvr  Te  Inspection  of  all  military  schools,  and  of  the  Roval  Mili- 

'  10  nTn  Chelsea,  and  the  Royal  Hibernian  School,  Dublin. 

Royal  MilKkryiVMmTs^r^^  examination  at  the 

n.o/’  ®npply  of 'suitable  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  lectures  for  ihe 

tlm  sSkto^y  o/S.“^  ““‘-ding  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 

ing^-ooms.^'^'''''''''^  supervision  of  regimental  and  garrison  libraries  and  read- 

previoiislySoHzcd^by  at  rates  of  pay 

accoVdin\/t'?S!LI?Sm\nexed.'^''^'^^  authorized  articles  for  reading  rooms, 

receive  the  quarterly  reports  of  the  state  of  barrack  libraries  in  dn- 
plicatc,  and  to  consider  any  recommeiidation  which  maybe  made  therein  •  one 
copy  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  foi*  \Vnr  wifu  tn  i 

recorded  thereon,  should  any  be ‘necessary  ^ 

wi 

,ihVaf=S 

to  each  brigade  of  artillery  and  eomnnhw  oe  made  annually 


Lw  i/iic  h^encLciry  oi  oiate.  With  anv  remark « 
called  for,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  Coimcil 
18.  Hospital  libraries  and  the  schools  and  libraries  of  disemimdrnu  + 

remain  under  the  Seeretary  of  State  for  War  ^  rcj,iments 

IJ.  Upon  all  matters  connected  with  either  sehools  or  libi-nriec  nr.!  i 

above  and  which  may  involve  expense,  refercncrsl,™id  be  m-  d  ! 
tary  of  State  for  War,  previously  to  any  declsiorbdUg  a«i™dl4 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 


I.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  DIRECT  COMMISSIONS. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Previously  to  tlie  year  1849,  no  educational  qualifications 
were  required  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  a  commission,  except 
from  officers  appointed  to  the  scientific  corps— admission  to 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  passing  through  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich— and  from  the  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  officers,  scarcely  amounting,  at  that  time,  to  one  sixth 
of  the  whole  number  annually  obtaining  commissions,  who 
entered  the  other  branches*  of  the  service  from  the -Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  College  at  Sandhurst.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
army  generally  were  first  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  M  elling- 
ton,  when  Commander-in-Chief,  in  1849.  The  examination,  in 
addition  to  general  subjects  of  elementary  education,  included 
the  professional  subject  of  fortification,  in  which  the  candidate 
was  required  to  have  read  some  easy  work  on  the  suoject,  and 
to  liave  received  some  instruction  in  drawing.  This  require¬ 
ment  was  subsequently  somewhat  modified  ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  fortification  afterward  exacted  from  a  candidate  v  as,  to  be 
able  to  trace  upon  paper,  in  presence  of  the  examiners,  a  front 
of  fortification  according  to  Vauban’s  first  system,  and  also 
the  profile  of  a  rampart  and  parapet.”  In  other  subjects, 
modifications  were  also  introduced  j  but  the  geneial  chaiactei 
of  the  examinations  remained  much  the  same  as  originally 
established,  and  the  regulations  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  1849,  continued  substantially  in  force,  until  the 
general  revision  of  the  system  of  military  education,  which  took 
place  in  1857.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Lord  Panmure,  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase 
System,  that,  during  the  Crimean  war,  the  stringency  of  the 

examinations  was  very  much  relaxed. 

The  examinations  were  held  at  Sandhurst  by  the  piofessois 
of  the  College,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
and  were  conducted  to  a  great  extent  'liivci  voce.  The  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1855)  did 
not  make  any  recommendation  in  regard  to  these  examinations, 
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but  stated  in  their  report  that  in  the  only  branch  of  the  exam¬ 
ination  which  was  of  a  military  character,  namely,  fortification, 
the  knowledge  required  Avould  easily  be  mastered  in  a  week. 
The  character  of  the  examination,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  very  generally  regarded  with  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  when  Secretary  at  War,  in  1854,  criticised  it  severely, 
as  being  “  too  technical,  too  limited,  and  within  its  limits  too 
severe,”  and  as  leading  necessarily  to  a  candidate  cramming  up 
a  few  books  which  happened  to  be  in  use  at  Sandhurst,  without 
affording  any  test  of  general  education.  He  contemplated  at 
that  time  a  revision  of  the  examinations,  and  the  institution 
of  a  special  board  of  examiners,  in  place  of  the  Sandhurst  pro¬ 
fessors,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  them ;  and  the  Treasury, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  suggested  that  the  machinery 
proposed  for, the  object  in  view  should  be  combined,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  that  about  to  be  established  for  examining 
candidates  for  the  Civil  Service. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  prevented  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert’s  proposals,  which  were  connected  with  a  general  plan 
for  the  instruction  of  officers,  from  being  carried  into  effect ; 
and  in  1856,  Lord  Panmure,  before  the  Purchase  System  Com¬ 
mission,  spoke  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  examinations  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  Mr.  Herbert  in  1854. 
After  stating  that  they  led  to  a  system  of  cramming  uji  par¬ 
ticular  books,  he  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  examination 
“  should  be  such  as  young  men  may  be  supposed  capable  of 
passing  without  having  any  particular  professional  education. 
It  ought  to  be  upon  general  subjects,  such  as  a  young  man 
ought  to  become  acquainted  with  during  his  passage  through 
any  high  educational  establishment 'in  this  country.” 

The  various  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  military  edu¬ 
cation  brought  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Panmure,  at  the  end 
of  1856,  proposed  improvements  in  the  system  of  examinations 
for  admission  to  the  army ;  and  nearly  all  the  authorities  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  subject  at  that  time  appear  to  have  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  examinations  should  be  strictly  non-pro¬ 
fessional,  and  should  be  confined  to  requiring  proof  on  the 
part  of  the  candidates  of  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  subjects 
of  liberal  education.  The  commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  consider  the  training  of  officers  for  the  scientific 
corps  also  recommended  that  the  examination  of  candidates 
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for  comniissioiis,  who  did  not  pass  through  a  military  college, 
should  he  of  a  general,  and  not  of  a  special,  character. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in 
April,  1857,  were  instructed  “to  revise  the  whole  system  of 
examination  for  direct  appointments  to  the  army,  which  is  at 
present  very  defective  5  and  this  subject  was,  in  fact,  the  first 
of  those  referred  to  in  their  instructions  w^hich  they  w^ere 
directed  to  take  into  consideration.  After  consultation  with 
the  head  masters  of  some  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  the 
country,  wdth  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  young  men  of  17, 
the  Council  proposed  a  scheme  of  examination  based  on  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  examination  should  be  entirely 
non-professional,  and  confined  to  subjects  which  form  the  couise 
of  ordinary  liberal  education  at  civil  schools.  Regulations 
founded  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  were  issued  on  the  . 
1st  of  August,  1857,  and  it  w^as  announced  that  they  would 
come  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  These  regula¬ 
tions  were  subsequently  modified  in  some  of  their  details,  even 
before  the  first  examination  w^as  held  under  the  new  system ; 

*  further  modifications  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced 
in  them,  w^ithout,  however,  affecting  their  general  character ; 
and  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Council  of  1857  has,  in  its 
main  principles,  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  regulations  under 
wdiich  examinations  for  direct  commissions  have  been  held  to 
the  present  time. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Commission  of  1869,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  from 
time  to  time,  to  diminish  the  difficulty  of  the  examinations, 
owing  to  the  number  of  failures  among  the  candidates,  and 
that  the  present  standard  is  considerably  lower  than  that  orig¬ 
inally  established.  An  acquaintance  with  French,  English  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  and  drawing,  W' as  at  first  an  indispensable 
condition  of  qualification,  but  is  now  no  longer  requiied;  the 
obligatory  subjects  of  examination  have  thus  been  reduced 
from  five  to  two — mathematics  and  English — while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  foimeily 
exacted  has  been  reduced. 

The  first  examination  under  the  new  system  took  place  in 
February,  1858.  Even  before  this,  at  the  end  of  1857,  the 
place  of  examination  had  been  transferred  from  Sandhurst  to 
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London,  and  the  method  of  conducting  the  examinations  by 
printed  papere,  instead  of  by  vivd  voce,  had  been  adopted. 
The  examinations  have,  ever  since  that  period,  been  conducted 
by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education, 
and  have,  as  a  rule,  been  held  half  yearly.  By  a  regulation 
which  has  been  for  some  years  in  force,  candidates  for  direct 
commicsions  are  also  permitted  to  be  examined  at  foreign  sta¬ 
tions.  The  examination  is,  in  this  case,  conducted  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  board  appointed  by  the  officer  commanding  the 
station  ;  but  the  method  of  examination  is,  in  all  other  respects 
identical  with  that  adopted  at  home.  The  examination  papers 
aie  forwarded  by,  and  the  candidates’  replies  are  returned  to, 
the  Council  of  Military  Education. 


The  plan  proposed  by  the  Council  was  intended  to  regulate 
admission  to  the  army  in  ordinary  times  of  peace  ;  but  almost 
immediately  after  it  had  been  formally  approved,  and  before  it 
had  actually  come  into  operation,  the  pressure  occasioned  bv 
tne  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  led  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
Bon  of  circumstances.  In  September,  1857,  a  circular  was 
issued,  announcing  that  commissions  would  be  given  without 
examination  on  the  condition  of  the  applicant  raising  a  certain 
number  of  recruits.  In  March,  however,  of  the  following  year 
this  temporary  measure  was  abolished,  the  pressure  for  troops 
eing  no  longer  such  as  to  render  its  continuance  necessary. 
Since  that  period  no  candidates,  with  the  exception  of  graduates 
of  the  universities,  have  obtained  commissions  without  passing* 
the  regular  examination.  ^ 


Before  1862,  candidates  were  eligible  for  commissions  with¬ 
out  purchase,  on  passing  the  examination  for  direct  appoint¬ 
ments.  Since  that  year,  however,  all  free  commissions  have 
been  reserved  for  cadets  at  Sandhurst,  and  those  who  pass  the 

direct  examination  have  only  obtained  commissions  by  nur- 
chase.  •  ^  ^ 


REGULATIONS  IN  FORCE  IN  1869. 

T  candidates  for  direct  commissions  will  be  held  in 

further  notice  from  17  tj^’cct  appointments  will  be,  until 

cava 

heisinIveVSo?nt  of\^^^^  board,  to  ascertain  that 

service.  ^  regaids  his  physical  constitution,  fit  for  military 
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II3  will  be  required  to  produce  the  following  certificates,  which  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  Id  Great  George  street, 
S.  VV.,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  tne  Military  Secretary’s'order  to 
attend  for  exaiuination : 

{a.)  A  certilieate  of  baptism,  or4)ther  satisfactory  proof  of  bis  age. 

(6.)  A  cerdiicate  from  a  minister  of  the  churcA  or  of  the  denomination  to 
Avhieh  he  belongs,  that  he  has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  religion. 

(c.)  A  certilieate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
parisli  to  which  he  belongs,  or  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or  college  at 
which  Im  lias  received  his  education,  for  at  least  the  two  i^irccecling  years;  (  r 
such  other  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Commarider-in-Chief. 

(d.)  A  statement  of  the  subjects  in  which  he  wishes  to  be  examined. 

iV.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  no  candidate 
will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than^i-c  of  these  subjects. 

•  Marks. 

The  classics  j  . 

(  (jrlCCk,  ..... 

Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed,  .... 

English  language,  ..... 

Modern  languages  (not  including  provincial  dia¬ 
lects)  each,  ...... 

Histoiy,  ancient  and  modern,  with  geography. 

Natural  sciences,  i.e.,  .mineralogy  and  geology, 

Experimental  sciences,  i.e.,  chemistry,  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  including  magnetism, 

Drawing,  .  i  .  .  .  .  . 

V.  Of  the  foregoing  subjects,  the  elementary  branches  of  mathematics  and 
the  English  language, ""to  tiie  extent  stated  in  the  following  paragraphs,  will 
be  considered  obligatory: 

1.  In  mathematics,  1,200  marks  will  be  given  to  the  following  obligatory 
portions,  viz.,  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion, 
extraction  of  the  square  root,  and  simple  interest. 

Algebra,  including  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions  producing 
them:  Euclid,  the  first  three  books. 

Of  the  1,200  marks  allotted  to  the  foregoing  portions  of  mathematics,  400 
will  be  required  for  qualification,  and  of  these  at  least  200  must  be  obtained  in 
arithmetic. 

2.  In  the  English  language,  the  candidate  will  be  required  to  write  correctly 
and  in  a  good  legible  hand  from  dictation,  and  to  compose  grammatically. 
He  will  be  required  to  obtain  at  least  200  marks  in  this  subject. 

3.  Out  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  select  any  three. 

4.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  any  one  of 
the  three  voluntaiy  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  that  subject;  and  for  qualification,  he  will  be 
required  to  obtain  on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1,500  marks. 

5.  In  the  examination  in  classics,  passages  will  be  given  for  translation 
from  the  books  usually  read  at  schools ;  grammatical  questions  will  be  set, 
and  English  passages  also  given  for  translation  into  the  Latiu  and  Greek 
languages. 

VI.  The  result  of  each  examination  will  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  names  of  any  candidates  who  distinguish  themselves  will  be 
specially  brought  to  his  notice. 

VII.  All  unsuccessful  candidate  will  not  be  debarred  from  applying  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  for  permission  to  attend  a  future  examination.  No  can¬ 
didate,  howevej*,  Avill  be  allowed  more  than  three  trials. 

Should  a  candidate  obtain  only  between  700  and  1,200  marks,  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  present  himself  for  reexamination  for  at  least  six  months.  If  he 
obtains  less  than  700  marks,  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  months  must  elapse 
before  he  can  be  allowed  to  present  himself  again. 

In  all  cases  permission  to  be  reexamined  must  depend  upon  the  number  of 
applicants  on  the  list. 

In  subsequent  examinations  no  credit  will  be  given  for  the  marks  gained 
by  a  candidate  on  former  occasions. 

In  the  event  of  a  candidate  not  appearing  for  examination  at  the  time 
appointed,  such  candidate  will  not  be  permitted  to  attend  on  the  next  occasion, 
and  he  will  render  himself  liable  to  have  his  name  either  erased  entirely  or 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  those  noted  for  examination. 

35 


2,000 

1,600 

3,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

600 
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VIII,  A  student  at  either  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dub¬ 
lin,  London,  St.  Andrew’s,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  or  Queen’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ireland,  who  shall  have  passed  the  examination  neeessary  for  taking  a 
degree  in  arts,  is  qualified  f  or  a  conimissioti  by  purchase  without  being  required 
to  pass  the  foregoing  examination,  provided  he  is  Avithin  the  limits  of  17  and 
23  years  of  age  if  for  the  infantry,  17  and  25  years  if  for  the  cavalry,  and  of  17 
and  28  years  for  colonial  corps,  and  can  produce  the  certificates  marked  (a),  (5), 
and  (c). 

Such  candidate  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  having  graduated,  or  of  having 
passed  the  examinations,  signed  by  the  Registrar  of  the  University,  and  shoAV- 
ing  the  date  on  Avhich  the  examination  took  place. 

On  his  application  being  approved,  the  candidate  Avill  receive  an  order  to  be 
medically  examined  as  to  his  physical  fitness  for  the  service. 

The  eandidate  Avill  address  his  application,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
certificates,  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards. 

HI.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  AS  PREPARATORY  TO  MILITARf 

EXAMINATIONS. 

A. — GENERAL  NOTICE, 

In  connection  with  the  Modern  Departments,  at  some  piih- 
lic  schools,  technical  instruction  in  military  subjects  is  actually 
at  present  given.  This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  at  Chelten¬ 
ham  College,-  the  Modern  Department  at  which  appears,  in 
fact,  to  have  been  originally  instituted  with  the  express  object 
of  aiTording  means  of  special  military  education,  and  at  the 
present  day  is  officially  called  the  “Military  and  Civil  Depart¬ 
ment.”  At  one  time,  also,  even  at  some  schools  in  which 
Modern  Departments  did  not  exist,  classes  were  formed  in 
which  instruction  in  military  subjects  was  given  to  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  army.  Both  at  Eton  and  at  Harrow  such 
classes  existed,  and  fortificaticn  and  militar}^  draAving  Avere 
taught  in  them.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  these  classes 
appears  in  both  cases  to  have  been  to  enable  boys  to  go  up 
straight  from  school  to  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the 
army,  Avithout  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  private  tui¬ 
tion.  At  the  time  of  their  institution  a  knoAvledixe  of  fortifi- 
cation  Avas  required  in  the  examination  for  direct  commissions, 
and  a  candidate  Avas  therefore  unable  to  present  liimself  for 
this  examination  Avithout  some  special  preparation.  At  the 
commencement  of  1858,  however,  the  direct  commission  ex¬ 
aminations  Avere  entirely  remodelled  ;  the  small  amount  of 
fortification  previously  required  Avas  at  that  time  excluded 
from  the  subjects  of  examination,  Avhich  have  ever  since  been 
of  a  non-professional  character,  and  more  or  less  such  as  enter 
into  the  course  of  ordinary  liberal  education.  With  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  technical  subjects  from  the  military  examinations, 
the  necessity  for  any  special  instruction  in  such  subjects  in 
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candidates  for  admission  to  the  army  ceased.  The  military 
class  at  Harrow  seems  to  have  died  out  within  a  few  years  of 
its  establishment ;  it  has  not  been  in  existence  during  the  last 
ten  years  and  more.  At  Eton,  though  the  corresponding  class 
is  still  maintained,  the  teaching  of  technical  military  subjects 
in  it  has  been  abandoned.  Even  in  the  ^fodern  Department 
at  Cheltenham  the  instruction  appears  of  late  years  to  have 
become  of  a  less  decidedly  military  character  than  it  originally 
was ;  and  fortification,  which  was  at  one  time  taught  at  Vv"el- 
lington  College,  no  longer  enters  into  the  course  of  instruction 
there.  In  the  Modern  Side,  which  lias  within  the  present  vear 
been  established  at  Harrow,  though  partially  intended,  among 
other  purposes,  to  assist  the  education  of  boys  intended  for  the 
army,  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  special  military  instruction. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  of  affording  an  adequate 
military  education  at  civil  schools  was  fully  discussed  by  the 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1856  to  consider  the  training  of 
officers  for  the  scientific  corps. 

^  Having  arriyed  at  the  conclusion  that  professional  military  education  as 
hitherto  given  in  this  countiy  has  been  begun  at  too  early  an  age,  we  are  met 
by  what  may  be  called  the  extreme  opposite  view,  which  would  suggest  the 
desirableness  of  giving  up  altog’ether  education  in  military  colleges  previously 
to  entering  the  army,  or  to  entering  a  purely  practical  class  or  college  for  the . 
special  corps  of  Artillery  and  Engineers.  An  opinion  appears  to  exist  that 
the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country  are  the  best  means  of  giving  nearly  the 
whole  teaching  of  general  and  even  military  science  which  is  desirable  for  all 
classes  of  officers  before  entering  the  army.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  not 
only  modern  languages  and  mathematics,  but  military  history  and  topography 
are  likely  to  be  taught  in  such  schools  sufficiently  for  the  highest  inilitary 
purposes,  and  that  even  young  men  intended  for  the  special  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  may,  on  joining  a  military  academy,  be  absolved,  or  almost  entirely  ab¬ 
solved,  from  any  other  studies  than  those  included  under  the  expression  “a 
purely  practical  course.'^ 

The  Commissioners  expressed  their  unhesitating  dissent 
from  this  view.  After  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of  giving 
at  ordinary  scliools  a  complete  preparation  even  in  studies  of 
a  general  preparatory  character,  such  as  modern  languages 
and  mathematics,  and  the  still  greater  difficulties  of  teaching 
special  subjects,  like  military  history  and  topography,  the 
Report  proceeds : 

_  Agreeing,  therefore,  as  to  the  fact  of  a  “  sound  general  education  being 
given  by  public  schools,”  we  are  unable  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that 
they  will  “  give  a  specific  military  education.”  They  may  indeed  assist  our 
military  education,  in  a  manner  which  the  true  sense  of  the  term  “  sound 
general  education  ”  expresses,  by  encouraging  preliminary  tastes  and  studies, 
such  as  general  history,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  English  in¬ 
cluded,  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present.  But  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  science  of  war  at  all,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  can  only  be  taught 
fully  in  cases  where  young  officers  have  the  passion  and  the  capacity  to  begin 
it  early,  by  its  own  teachers,  and  in  its  own  place.  The  teachers  should  be 
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practical  men,  as  -well  as  men  of  military  science ;  the  place  a  military  college. 
And  the  great  schools  of  the  country  will  perform  the  same  ser\dce  to  such  an 
academy  for  young  scientilic  officers  as  they  do  for  places  which  give  a  spe¬ 
cific  education  for  other  professions;  theywill  j!>r^are^br  but  disclaim  any 
attempt  to  complete  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  Commission  does  not 
appear  to  have  made  any  direct  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  possibility  of  giving  technical  military  instruction  at  civil 
schools  ;  but  the  disinclination  shown  by  the  Commissioners  to 
recommend  even  the  general  institution  of  “  Modem  Depart¬ 
ments  ”  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  view  with  favor  the  introduction  of  any  system  of 
special  instruction  into  the  ordinary  school  course. 

The  question  has  been  dealt  with  at  considerable  length  in 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  present  Commission.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Barry,  Mr.  Southwood,  Dr. 
Benson,  and  Dr.  Temple,  to  which  particular  reference  is  made 
in  the  Report,  opinions  on  the  subject  were  expressed  by 
several  military  witnesses.  Major-General  SirP.  Herbert  con¬ 
siders  that  all  which  is  learnt  at  Sandhurst — all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  requisite  for  a  line  officer — might  equally  well  be  acquired 
at  a  public  school,  if  proper  arrangements  were  made  for 
teaching  it.  In  his  opinion  fortification  (including  the  practi¬ 
cal  construction  of  field-works),  military  drawing  and  survey¬ 
ing,  military  history  and  drill,  could  all  be  taught  by  military 
instructors  at  public  schools  without  difficulty,  and  without 
interference  with  the  subjects  of  general  education.  Major- 
General  White  considers  that  military  history,  modern  lan¬ 
guages,  and  drawing  might  be  taught  with  advantage  at  pub¬ 
lic  schools  to  boys  intended  for  the  army,  although  it  would 
be  difficult  to  teach  the  practical  work  of  field  fortification, 
artillery,  and  surveying.  Colonel  Baker  appears  to  be  of 
opinion  that  at  the  Universities,  certainly,  a  special  prelimi¬ 
nary  education  might  be  given  to  candidates  for  the  army,  on 
a  system  similar  to  that  which  it  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
introduce  at  Cambridge,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  actually  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  though  this 
instruction  would  be  of  a  special  character.  Colonel  Baker 
does  not  seem  to  contemplate  its  embracing  strictly  technical 
military  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  of  opinion  that  special  military 
classes  at  public  schools  would  fail;  Major-General  Sir  F, 
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Abbott  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  establish  such  classes ;  Colonel 
Hort  is  decidedly  opposed  to  an  attempt  to  give  military  in¬ 
struction  at  any  but  a  military  college,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  not  be  so  effectively  given  at  a  civil  establishment,  and 
would,  moreover,  interfere  with  the  acquisition  of  a  general 
education  ;  and  Lieut.-General  Sir  D.  Cameron  considers  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  public  schools  to  give  a  thorough 
or  perfect  knowledge  of  the  practical  subjects  taught  at  Sand¬ 
hurst,  such  as  fortification,  artillery,  military  drawing,  and 
surveying. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  some  witnesses  that  the  Government  should  assign  a 
certain  number  of  free  commissions  annually,  as  prizes  to  be 
competed  for,  either  at  particular  public  schools,  or  more  gen¬ 
erally  amongst  candidates  educated  at  such  schools.  The 
institution  of  military  exhibitions  or  scholarships  at  civil 
schools,  and  of  military  degrees  at  the  Universities,  has  been 
also  suggested.  By  some  witnesses  these  proposals  are  advo¬ 
cated  with  the  special  view  of  inducing  public  schools  to  adopt 
a  system  of  military  instruction  ;  by  others  with  the  more 
general  object  of  holding  out  increased  encouragement  to  enter 
the  service  to  candidates  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a 
public  school  education. 

Although  the  question  of  giving  military  instruction  at 
public  schools  was  not  specially  discussed  by  the  Public  School 
Commissioners,  their  attention  was  directed  to  the  results  of 
public  school  education  in  preparing  candidates  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  examinations.  Their  Report  speaks  as  follows  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject : 

The  number  of  public-school  boys  who  enter  the  army  is  not  lars^e.  Of 
1,976  candidates  for  direct  commissions  within  three  years,  122  only  had  been 
at  any  of  these  schools.  Of  these  102  succeeded  and  20  failed.  It  will  be 
observed,  on  reference  to  the  returns,  that  this  proportion  of  failures  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  average ;  the  public  school  men,  therefore,  were  beUer 
prepared  than  the  general  run  of  candidates.  Of  96  who  passed  at  their  first 
examination,  38  came  immediately  from  school,  58  had  had  intermediate  tui¬ 
tion.  Of  the  20  who  failed,  14  had  had  such  tuition. 

The  public-school  candidates  for  Sandhurst  during  the  same  period  were  23 
out  of  375 ;  the  proportion  who  succeeded  being  here  also  above  the  average. 
Of  18  who  succeeded,  11  came  straight  from  school ;  of  five  who  failed,  only 
one. 

The  scheme  of  examinations  for  direct  commissions,  framed  to  meet  the 
suggestions  of  the  Head  Masters  of  public  schools,  is  simple  and  easy,  and 
requires  nothing  that  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  boy  of  moderate  industry 
and  ordinary  capacity ;  and  it  is  clear  that  no  boy,  who  will  give  himself  a 
little  trouble,  needs  to  forego  the  wholesome  influences  of  a  great  school  for 
the  sake  of  being  “  crammed  ”  in  the  house  of  a  tutor.  The  Sandhurst  exami¬ 
nation  is  also  evidently  within  the  reach  of  the  schools. 
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examination  for  Woolwich  appears,  before  1862,  to  have 
required  an  amount  of  mathematical  knowledge  difficult  of  attainment  for  a 

f  public  school ;  but  it  underwent  in  that  year  some  chan<>-es 
^‘'^’^didates  wdio  have  not  received  a  special 

tl  ol^l  1  <>*n  f VTr  HI  n f  w..-,  yl  _ _  _  i  i  i  . 


Fd  Wp/i  standard  is  certainly  nofso  higirarto  be'iuacSJss^^^^^^^^ 

+hn  ^  ^  ^  ^  school,  and  from  a  table  showing  the  working  of 

the  scheme  at  the  examination  of  January,  1863,  it  appears  that  of  the  20  suc- 
fO|^^Pet‘tors,_ll  distinguished  themselves  in  Vlassics  the  other 
>v  Cl  e  chiefly  gained  in  mathematics  and  French.  In  three  years  previous  to 
this  change,  o5  public-school  candidates  passed  and  49  failed^to  p.4s  the  quali- 

Went  diicct  fiom  the  schools,  and  these  failed.  ^ 

the  Commissioners  say  :  “  The  main  studies  of  the  pub- 
c  schools  being  classical,  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  a  due  amount  of  wei'dit 
IS  »  i\  eii  to  the  classics  in  the  Woolwich  examinations,  hoys  from  those  schools 
will  not  stand  a  tair  chance  in  the  competition.  On  the  other  hand  as  it  is  of 

examinations  should  comprise  other  subjects  besides 
classics,  it  IS  also  obvious  that  unless  the  public  schools  provide  a  due  amount 
of  instruction  111  those  other  subjects,  the  candidates  whom  they  S  up  must 
compete  at  a  disadvantage.  It  is  certain  that  there  has  hitherto  been  a  aS 

standard  and  the  teaching  of  the  public 
sciiools.  ihc  fault,  we  think,  lies  chiefly,  though  not  Avholly  in  the  delicien- 

tw  pursued  at  the  latter;  and  we  are  convinced 

that  when  these  dehciencies  have  been  supplied  the  ditlicultv  Avhich  is  now 
complained  of  will  speedily  disappear.  But  it  is  also  to  be  obVer^^^^ 

1  espect  to  the  Woolwich  examinations  themselves,  that  the  scale  of  marks  has 
lately  (as  we  have  already  stated)  undergone  an  Alteration,  which  climiiiLlies 
the  amount  of  mathematical  attainment  required,  and  allows  greater  Aveight 
to  c  assica  scholarship  It  appears  probable  that  the  Modern  DemrS 
^1  iSv  and  Marlborough  would  not  have  been  what  they  are  had  the 

old  oolwich  standard,  Avhich  is  stated  to  have  influenced  them^so  stron^^lv 
been  the  same  as  the  present ;  and  probable,  also,  that  they  will  liereaWa*  feei 
tiic  etiects  oi-  the  change  which  has  been  made  in  it. 


III.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTIONS. 

HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Examinations  for  promotion  At^ere  for  the  first  time  insti¬ 
tuted  sliortly  after  the  introduction  of  examinations  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  army,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  Avhen  Oom- 
mander-in-Chief,  in  the  year  1850.  A  circular  memorandum, 
published  on  the  14th  of  May  of  that  year,  announced  that  all 
oflicers  would  in  future  be  subjected  to  an  examination  pre¬ 
viously  to  promotion  to  the  respective  ranks  of  lieutenant  and 
captain.  The  first  examination  was  to  be  confined  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  rudiments  of  drill,  regimental  duties,  inte¬ 
rior  economy,  and  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War.'  The 
second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain  Avas  in  addition  to 
extend  to  more  general  subjects,  and  to  include  geography, 
ancient  and  modern  history,  mathematics,  and  field  mid  per¬ 
manent  fortification  ;  but  the  examination  in  these  subjects 
AAms  not  intended  to  affect  lieutenants  Avho  had  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  previously  to  1840. 
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The  examination  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
was  to  he  conducted  regimentally  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  two  next  senior  officers  of  the  candidate  s  regiment. 
The  purely  professional  portion  of  the  second  examination,  for 
the  rank  of  captain,  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  same  mannei  ; 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  testing  the  candidates’  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  the  more  general  subjects  required  in  this  examina¬ 
tion,  it  was  stated  that  such  orders  would  be  given  in  each 
individual  case  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  might  think  proper 
and  necessary. 

These  regulations  continued  in  force  up  to  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  1857, 
although  it  appears,  both  from  official  statements  made  by  the 
Secretary  at  War,  and  from  numerous  expressions  of  opinion 
in  Parliament  between  the  years  1854  and  1857,  that,  at  least 
so  far  as  regarded  the  second  examination  lor  the  rank  of 
captain,  little  attempt  was  made,  even  nominally,  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  proposed,  in  1854,  in 
connection  with  his  general  scheme  of  military  education,  to 
remodel  the  examinations  and  to  institute  a  special  machineiy 
for  conducting  them ;  and  thougli  no  actual  steps  v/erc  taken 
to  carry  out  his  proposal,  the  necessity  of  making  the  exami¬ 
nations  real  and  genuine  tests  of  professional  knowledge,  and 
of  enforcing  strict  qualifications  for  promotion,  Avas  frequently 
recognized'^in  the  numerous  discussions  Avhich  took  place  in 
ParlTament  on  the  subject  of  military  education  during  the 
course  of  the  Crimean  W^ar. 

The  Council  of  Military  Education,  on  their  appointment 
in  1857,  Avere  directed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  examination  of  officers  for  promotion  up  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  submitted  a  proposal 
on  this  subject,  in  connection  Avith  a  scheme  for  providing  in¬ 
struction  for  officers  after  entering  the  service. 

Ncav  regulations  on  the  subject  Avere  issued  on  the  19th 
of  July,  1858,  Avhich,  Avhile  introducing  little  change  in  regard 
to  the  examination  of  cornets  and  enffigns,  rendered  a  knowb 
edge  of  mathematics,  history,  and  fortification  no  longer  requi¬ 
site  in  the  second  examination  for  the  rank  of  captain.  Geog¬ 
raphy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  stih  retained  among  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and,  as  a  condition  of  promotion  to  a  captaincy ,  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  was  required  ‘Mo  be  able  to  state  the  general  divisions 
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of  tlie  world,  the  name  of  the  caj)ital  of  each  nation  in  Europe, 
and  the  principal  rivers,  seaports,  and  military  posts  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Dominions  in  every  part 
of  the  world.”  The  examinations  of  cornets  and  ensigns  still 
continued  to  be  conducted  regimentally  ;  that  of  lieutenants, 
so  far  as  related  to  matters  of  regimental  economy,  detail,  or 
discipline,  Avas  to  be  made  by  boards  of  officers  appointed  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  the  station,  consisting,  Avhen  pos¬ 
sible,  of  three  senior  officers  not  of  the  same  corps  as  the 
candidate. 

In  November,  1858,  revised  regulations  Avere  issued,  AAffiich, 
in  accordance  Avith  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education,  made  considerable  changes  in  the  exami¬ 
nations,  and  placed  them  on  their  present  basis.  The  subjects 
of  regimental  and  ordinary  duties  on  AAdiich  candidates  Avere 
to  be  examined  Avere  more  minutely  detailed  than  heretofore  ; 
the  examinations  Avere  made  entirely  professional,  geography 
being  excluded  from  the  second  examination,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  Avas  announced  that  lieutenants  Avould  ,be  required  to 
shoAV  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  reconnaissance  and  of  field  for¬ 
tification.  But  the  most  important  change  made  at  this  time 
Avas  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations, 
which  Avere  no  longer  to  be  carried  on  regimentally,  but 
by  a  board  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  consisting  (if  possible)  of  three  field  officers, — with  the 
additional  provision  that  in  no  case  in  A\diich  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided,  an  officer  of  the  same  regiment  as  the  candidate 
was  to  be  a  member  of  the  board.  Cornets  and  ensierns  were 
to  be  required  to  pass  the  examination  before  completing  eight 
months’  service ;  and,  in  order  to  give  additional  stringency 
to  the  regulations,  it  Avas  announced  that  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  Avould  “  not  hesitate  to  promote  (either  regimentally  or 
from  other  corps)  officers  Avho  may  have  passed  the  required 
examination,  in  place  of  the  idle  and  incompetent.” 

KEGUIiATIONS  IN  FORCE  IN  1869. 

Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

159.  Before  offieers  are  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
the  commanding  otScer  is  to  apply  to  the  senior  officer  of  the  district  or  sta¬ 
tion  for  a  board  to  examine  and  report  upon  their  qualifications  as  under : 

(a.)  They  must  have  a  thorough  hnowlcdge,  and  must  give  an  account,  of  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform  as  regimental  orderly  officers,  as  officers  commanding 
guards,  or  as  subaltern  officers  of  guards  under  officers  of  superior  rank. 
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0-)  They  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of,  and  ke  able  to  put  a  company 
through  tlie  various  exercises  and  evolutions  prescribed  in  the  first  two 
pirts  of  the  “Field  Exercises  of  the  Infantry ;  ”  and  they  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  rifle  drill  and  practice,  and  the  theoretical  principles  of  musketry, 
as  defined  in  the  authorized  book  of  instruction. 

(c.)  They  must  know  exactly  the  place  of  all  the  company  officers  in  every  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  battalion,  and  be  able  to  command  a  company  in  battalion  exer¬ 
cise. 

(7.)  They  must  be  acquainted  with  such  par^s  of  the  Queen’s  Regulations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army  as  relate  to  the  duties  and  conduct  of  a  subaltern 
olficcr,  and  with  the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  so  lar  as  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of  a  court-martial. 

(e.)  They  must  bo  acquainted  with  the  regulations  of  the  army  in  regard  to  the  pay 
an  l  messing  of  the  troops,  the  supply  of  clothing  and  necessaries,  and  all 
details  resrarding  the  weight  of,  and  mode  of  carryincj  the  various  articles 
of  the  soldier’s  kit,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  ammunition. 

100.  In  addition  to  such  portions  of  the  foregoing  as  may  apply  to  the  cav¬ 
alry  service,  it  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  cornets* recommended  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, — 

(a.)  That  they  shall  have  learnt  their  foot  drill  and  sword  exercise,  and  have  been 
instructed  in  the  single  and  double  ride. 

(6.)  That  they  shall  be  able  to  put  a  troop  through  the  carbine,  lance,  and  sword 
exercise,  and  to  exercise  both  a  squad  and  troop  in  the  drill  and  evolutions 
prescribed  in  the  Cavalry  Exercise  Book. 

(c.)  That  they  shall  be  able  to  command  a  troop  in  squadron  exercise. 

(c/.)  That  they  shall  have  made  themselves  masters  of  the  detail  of  saddlery,  the 
mode  of  fitting  the  saddle,  bridle,  etc.,  and  of  the  whole  equipment  of  the 
cavalry  soldier  and  his  horse. 

IGl.  Lieutenants  in  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry  will,  in  addition  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  before  they  arc  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  be 
required  to  show  that  they  are  furtlicr  duly  qualified  as  follows : 

(a.)  They  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articlt  s  of  War,  and  of  the  forms  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial, 
and  mast  give  evidence  of  having  studied  some  of  the  standard  works  on 
military  law. 

(&.)  They  must  understand  perfectly  the  evolutions  of  a  resriment  of  cavalry  or  a 
battalion  of  iufautry,  as  laid  down  in  the  regulations  for  those  services 
respectively.  , 

(c.)  They  must  be  acquainted  with  the  light  infantry  drill,  duties  of  outposts, 
patrols,  escorts,  advanced  and  rear  guards. 

(cl.)  They  must  perfectly  understand  the  interior  economy  of  a  troop  or  company, 
and  the  established  system  of  keeping  their  accounts. 

(e.)  They  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Queen’s  and  War  Oflice  Regula¬ 
tions  applicable  to  their  own  branch  of  the  service. 

(/.)  They  must  be  competent  to  take  charge  of  a  troop,  company,  or  detachment,  in 
every  position  in  which  it  may  bo  placed. 

(j.)  And  they  will  be  required  to  show^  that  they  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
field  fortification  and  reconnaissance. 

1G3.  The  board  of  examination  is  to  consist,  if  possible,  of  three  field 
officers;  but  on  no  occasion,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  is  any  officer  of  the  same 
re<’’imeat  as  the  candidate  to  be  a  member.  In  all  cases  the  board  will  ascer- 
ta?n  by  practical  examination,  as  well  as  by  verbal  and  written  answers  to 
questions,  whether  the  officer  is  instructed  in  the  subjects  specified  in  the  pre- 
cedino*  paragraphs.  The  questions  are  to  be  written  on  half  margin,  and  the 
replies  written  opposite  to  them.  The  board  will  mark  in  red  ink  its  correc¬ 
tion  of  any  mistakes  in  the  answers,  and  will  certify  in  each  case  that  “  the 
candidate  has  not  received  any  assistance  from  books  or  other  sources.”  The 
report  of  the  board  to  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  and  when  officers  of  different 
regiments  are  examined  by  the  same  board,  the  report  in  connection  with  each 
regiment  is  to  be  made  separately. 

163.  The  general  officer  commanding  will  forward  the  report  of  the  board, 
*and  tlie  written  questions  and  replies,  to  the  adjutant-general,  accompanied  by 
his  own  observations  thereon,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  exarniuation,  the 
correctness  of  the  answers,  and  the  eligibility  of  the  officer  examined. 

164.  Every  cornet  or  ensign  is  to  be  examined  on  the  difierent  points 
herein  specified,  before  he  has  completed  one  year’s  service  ;  and  should  he 
fail  to  qualify  himself  for  promotion  within  that  period,  his  commanding  officer 
must  report,  through  the  general  officer  commanding,  for  the  information  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  whether  it  is  owing  to  a  want  of  diligence  and  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  or  to  sickness^  or  other  circumstances  over 
which  he  could  have  had  no  control. 
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165.  No  officer  will  be  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  rank  cither  of 
lieiiteuant  or  captain  unless  his  examination  papers  and  certilicate  of  quahti- 
cation  liave  been  received  by  the  Military  Secretaiy ;  but  tlie  Commander- in- 
Chief  will,  in  all  cases,  select  the  senior  officer  who  may  have  qualiiied  for 
promotion  to  the  higher  grade. 

Artillery. 

^  168.  The  examination  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  for  the  rank  of  captain 
will  include  all  the  subjects  required  from  officers  of  the  line  of  correspond¬ 
ing  rank,  except  that  a  general  knowledge  only  of  tlie  evolutions  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  will  suffice.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  lieutenants  of  artillery 
are  to  be  examined  as  to  their  acquaintance  with  the  more  special  duties  of 
their  arm  of  the  service.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  guide ; 

(a.)  Ficld-<rnn  drill.  Exercise  of  heavy  guns  on  ground  and  traversing  platforms, 
mortar  drill,  rocket  drill,  Ariusiioiig-;.’uii  drill,  practice  with  Lut  shot  and 
molten  iron  sliells,  gun  and  transporting-  caniagt  drilf. 

(5.)  General  duties  of  the  men,  and  princijiles  involved  in  mounting  and  dismount¬ 
ing  ordnance  generally,  in  placing  guns  on  towers,  in  emtrarking  and  disem¬ 
barking  ordnance,  and  in  moving  «-rduuuce  up  steep  iudines ;  also  ike  tackle, 
etc.,  required  in  the  above  operations. 

(c.)  Different  pieces  of  ordnance  in  u-^e  throughout  the  service  at  the  time  of  exam- 
iiiation,  their  weight  and  calibre,  and  special  purpose. 

(:?. )  Ammunition  einplo\ ed  with  ordnance  generally;  auimunition  employed  with 
Armstrong  guns  ;  general  c•on^trllC•tion  of  a  Oongreve  rocket,  and  the  ])rinci- 
ple  of  its  motion  ;  manul'acture  and  action  of  luzes  and  tut>es;  the  advan¬ 
tages  ot  the  ride  action,  and  the  principle  iqion  which  it  depentls  ;  issi-ntial 
points  with  regard  to  rifling  ordnance:  general  principles  of  breaching; 
position  and  ernployment  of  artillery  in  the  tielil ;  cinisiderations  u  it  cli  reg¬ 
ulate  the  rapidity  of  artdlery  tin; ;  iirinciples  connecied  with  the  constructitm 
of  artillery  carriages  ;  general  kii'.w  ledge  <if  laboratory  duties. 

(e.)  Embarking  and  disembarking  horses;  management  of  horses  on  board  ship. 

(y’,)  To  be  able  to  define  technical  artillery  ti  rins,  c..  in  such  a  way  as  lo  make 
them  understood  by  the  iion-commissioncd  oflicers  and  men  under  their 
command,  such  as,— 1,  point  blank;  2.  point  bank  range:  3,  dispart;  4, 
chambers;  .fi,  pre])onderance ;  6,  cii-fi’erent  kinds  ot  artillery  fin* ;  7.  bow  ele¬ 
vation  gives  an  increase  of  range;  8.  windage  ;  9  deviation,  etc.  etc. 

(y.)  Subalterns  who  have  befii  one  year  <  r  more  in  the  horse  brigade,  or  in  a  field 
battery,  will  l)e  required,  in  audiiiou  to  the  foregoing  subjects,  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  acquainted  with  stable  duties,  and  horse  artilli-ry  or  field  battery 
movemeutsaiid  details.  All  must  baveagenejal  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

167.  Every  officer,  on  becomiuo:  the  thirtieth  on  the  list  of  licntenants,  must 
be  prepared  to  undergo  the  required  examination.  Any  officer,  after  four 
years’  service,  may  apply  for  such  examiuatiou  at  an  earlier  period. 

168.  Instructions  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued  to  the  general  or  other 
officer  commanding  districts  or  stations,  to  asseVable  a  board,  to  consist  of 
three  officers,  viz.,  a  field  officer  (of  the  artillery,  if  possible),  an  officer  of  the 
stair,  and  a  captain  of  artillery,  or  an  officer  of  that  corps  who  may  already 
have  passed  the  examination.  Either  the  gunnery  instructor  or  the  tire-master 
should,  when  practicable,  be  selected  for  this  duty.  If  it  be  impossible  to 
obtain  a  start  officer,  a  captain  of  the  line  sliould  be  substituted ;  if  a  second 
officer  of  artillery  cannot  be  had,  an  ortieer  of  engineers  shonid  be  substituted ; 
but  either  the  president  or  one  member  must  be  of  the  artillery. 

169.  That  portion  of  the  examination  which  can  be  best  replied  to  in  writ¬ 
ing  will  be  conducted  by  means  of  questions  prepared  by  the  deputy  adjutant- 
general  of  artillery,  and  fonvarded  to  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district.  The  viva  voce  and  practical  examination  will  be  conducted  by  the 
board  of  officers,  who  will  satisfy  themselves  that  the  officer  under  examination 
not  only  possesses  the  j-equisite  knowledge  himself,  but  that  he  is  able  to 
impart  that  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  satisfactory  manner. 

170.  The  board  w'ill  then  forward,  tliroiigh  the  general  officer,  its  report, 
together  with  the  written  answers,  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  forces;  and, 
in  returning  to  him  the  written  answer.®,  the  president  of  the  board  will  certify 
that  they  are  the  bond  fide  performances  of  the  candidates,  without  assistance.* 
The  written  papers  will  then  be  examined  by  the  deputy  adjutant-general  of 
artillery,  and  the  result,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  board,  reported  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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ROYAL  WARRANT  OF  OCTOBER  30,  1871. 

In  pursuance  of  the  abolition  of  the  whole  system  of  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  or  exchange  for  money,  of  commissions  in  the 
army,  by  Royal  Warrant,  dated  July  20,  1871,  certain  changes 
ill  respect  to  first  appointments,  regimental  jiromotion,  and  ex¬ 
changes,  became  necessary,  and  were  provided  for  in  the  Royal 
Warrant  issued  October  30,  1871,  which  became  operative  on 
the  first  day  of  November  following.  By  these  regulations, 
the  first  step  in  official  rank  is  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant ;  the  rank 
of  Cornet  and  Ensisrn  beino;  no  Ioniser  recoccnized.  As  a  ixene- 
ral  rule,  the  final  aiipointments  will  be  given  only  to  successful 
candidates  at  a  competitive  examination.  These  will  be  pro¬ 
bationary,  and  revocable  in  case  the  unfitness  of  the  incum¬ 
bents  shall  be  demonstrated  by  practical  trial  in  their  work 
From  the  Memorandum  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (Edward 
Cardwell),  which  accompanies  the  Warrant,  w^e  cite  the  fol- 
lowdng  as  defining  the  jiresent  system  of  original  appointments 
and  promotion 

Commissions  as  Lieutenants  will  lie  given  to  all  Cornets  and  Ensigns  ap¬ 
pointed  before  the  26th  of  August,  1871,  and  to  Cornets  and  Ensigns  appointed 
sinee  that  date  from  the  A  List  at  Sandhurst,  their  commissions  to  date  from 
the  first  of  November. 

Commissions  as  Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  given  to  : 

(a.)  All  other  Cornets  and  Ensigns  appointed  after  the  26th  of  August,  1871, 
the  rank  of  Cornet  and  Ensign  being  abolished. 

(&.)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  Direct  Commissions, 
in  their  turn  as  vacancies  occur. 

(c.)  Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Household  Cavalry  and  Foot  Guards 
who  are  nominated  to  fill  the  vacancies  which  occur  in  those  regiments,  before 
the  date  of  the  first  competitive  examination  for  Sub-Lieutenancies,  and  who 
pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

(d.)  Candidates  from  the  Universities  now  on  the  Cornmandcr-in-Chief’s 
list. 

Sub-Lieutenants  will  be  attached  for  a  year  to  regiments  at  home.  They 
will  then  be  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  instruction,  and  on  passing  a 
practical  professional  examination,  be  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieuten¬ 
ants.  They  will  be  under  strict  discipline,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  removed 
for  unfitness,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  for  misconduct.  Those  unsuited 
to  the  Cavalry  may  be  transferred  to  the  Infantry. 

In  dating  tlieir  commissions  they  will  be  allowed  a  portion,  not  exceeding 
one  year,  of  their  services  as  Sub-Lieutenants ;  the  time  allowed  being  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  class  of  certificate  they  receive  after  their  year’s  regimental 
training,  their  conduct  while  under  instruction,  and  their  position  at  the  final 
examination.  Their  service  for  retirement  will  reckon  from  the  date  of  their 
commissions  as  Lieutenants. 

Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  for  direct  commissions,  and 
have  also  passed  satisfactorily  through  a  year’s  course  of  study  at  the  Royal 
Military  College  before  being  appointed  to  be  Sub-Lieutenants,  and  Sandhurst 
Cadets  from  the  B  List  will  "be  commissioned  to  regiments  as  Lieutenants  on 
serving  satisfactorily  for  twelve  months  with  a  regiment  as  Sub-Lieutenants. 

There  are  now  a  large  number  of  supernumerary  officers,  and  also  a  large 
number  of  candidates  who  have  passed  for  commissions. 

The  absorption  of  supernumerary  officers  will  probably  be  completed, 
and  the  candidates  who  have  passed  for  commissions  have  received  their  ap- 
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pointments  in  about  two  years  from  the  present  time,  and  personal  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  Army  will  then  only  be  given  as  follows : 

(a.)  To  successful  candidates  at  a  competitive  examination. 

(&.)  To  non-commissioned  officers  recommended  for  promotion  by  the  Field- 
Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief. 

(c.)  To  candidates  from  the  Universities. 

(d.)  To  Queen’s  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor. 

^.)  To  Lieutenants  of  Militia. 

The  competitive  examination  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commissioners ;  the  standard  of  qualification  being  that  recommended  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  Ample  notice  will  be  given  o*f  the 
first  examination,  and  there  will  be  no  advantage  in  any  applications  bein‘>’ 
made  for  admission  to  be  examined  before  the  publication  of  such  notice.  * 

Non-commissioned  officers,  on  being  selected  for  promotion,  will  pass  an 
examination  in  certain  professional  subjects ;  and  then,  after  twelve  months’ 
satisfactory  service  as  Sub-Lieutenants,  will  receive  commissions  as  Lieuten¬ 
ants 

A  certain  number  of  Sub-Lieutenancies  a  year  will  be  allotted  to  candi¬ 
dates  who  have  passed  the  University  examination  specified  in  the  Regulations. 
If  they  also  pass  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  they  will  be  allowed 
two  years’  extension  of  the  limit  of  age.  University  candidates  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  give  at  least  six  months’  notice  of  their  desire  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Army.  If  in  any  year  there  should  be  more  candidates  than  appointments, 
the  requisite  number  will  be  chosen  by  competition  between  the  candidates; 
after  their  appointment  they  will  go  through  the  same  course  as  other  Sub- 
Lieutenants. 

There  will  be  no  vacancies  for  two  years  for  any  candidates  from  the 
Universities  whose  names  are  not  now  on  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  list. 

Queen’s  and  Indian  Cadets  and  Queen’s  Pages  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination,  which  for  the  present  will  be  the  same  as  that 
recomniended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Military  Education.  The  nomina¬ 
tions  will  remain  as  heretofore.  When  appointed.  Cadets  and  Pages  will  go 
through  the  same  course  as  other  Sub-Lieutenants. 

First  appointments  as  Subalterns  in  the  Militia  will  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lieutenants  of  counties.  Candidates,  before  receiving 
their  Commissions  as  Lieutenants  in  the  Militia,  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
qualifying  examination  in  general  subjects  equal  to  the  standard  fixed  as 
necessary  for  a  candidate  fora  Sub-Lieutcnancy.  They  will  next  be  required 
to  be  attached  to  a  regiment  of  the  Line  for  three  months,  or  such  time  as 
may  be  necessary  to  teach  them  their  drill.  After  serving  with  their  Militia 
regiments  for  two  annual  trainings,  they  will  be  eligible  for  the  appointment 
of  Lieutenants  in  the  Army.  In  order  to  obtain  such  an  appointment  they 
niust  be  recomniended  by  the  commanding  officer  of  their  Militia  regiment, 
his  recommendation  being  confirmed  by  the  general  officer  commanding  the 
district,  and  they  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  professional  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  will  be  required  of  a  Sub-Lieutenant 
before  he  receives  his  commission  as  Lieutenant. 

The  limits  of  age,  except  for  non-commissioned  officers,  w'ill  be  fixed 
at  from  seventeen  to  twenty  for  Sub-Lieutenants,  the  limit  being  raised  to 
twenty-two  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  have  passed  their  examination  for 
the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  Universities,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  for 
Lieutenants  from  the  Militia. 

In  addition  to  the  examinations  hitherto  required  from  regimental  officers, 
those  who  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Captain  after  the  1st  of  November 
will,  before  being  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major,  be  required  to  pass  a  pro¬ 
fessional  examination. 

The  General  Order  promulgating  the  Royal  Warrant  and 
the  Memorandum  of  Secretary  Caldwell  contains  the  following 
paragraph : 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Field-Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,  in  promul¬ 
gating  these  regulations  to  the  Army,  would  desire  to  impress  upon  each  indi¬ 
vidual  officer,  and  especially  upon  those  of  junior  standing  who  have  still  a 
name  to  make  in  the  service,  that  they  must  more  than  ever  rely  upon  their 
own  exertions,  upon  their  professional  knowledge  and  ability,  upon  their  gen¬ 
eral  character  and  conduct  as  officers,  and  the  opinion  with  which  they  impress 
their  military  superiors,  for  advancement  in  the  service. 
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Examiners  Employed  by  Ccmncil  of  Military  Education. 

Mathematics.— R2.V.  Canon  Heaviside,  Norwieh;  Rev.  W.  N.  Griffin,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor,  St.  John’s,  Cambridge. 

Classics.— Osborne  Gordon,  D.D.,  late  of  Christ  Chureh  College,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  Prof.  Kawlinson,  Camden  Professor  of  Aneient  History,  Oxford. 

English  — C.  W.  Dasent,  D.C.L. ;  W.  Stebbing,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford. 

Ere7ich. — M.  Esquiros;  M.  Savoye. 

Germaii. — Prof.  Max  Muller,  Prof,  of  European  Languages,  Oxford;  C. 
Scholl,  Ph.D. 

Hindustani.— ?Yot.  J.  Dowson ;  Rev.  W.  D.  Mallagan,  M.A. 

Experimental  lSciences.—?Yot.  Liveing,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Cambridge; 
Prof.  Abei,  Chemist  to  War  Office. 

Natural  Sciences. — Prof.  Morris,  F.G.S. ;  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S. 

Drawmg.—Li.  Col.  H.  Scott,  R.E. ;  Rev.  W.  Kingsley,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor, 
Cambridge. 

Italia7i. — C.  De  Tivoli. 

Spa7iish. — Sefior  Vives. 

Po7'tugnesc. — Le  Chevalier  da  Costa  Ricci. 

Dutch. — Rev.  Dr.  Gehle. 

3foderu  Gi'eek. — Rev.  N.  Morphinos. 

Danish. — Rev.  J.  Plenge. 

3filitary  History. — Major  G.  P.  Colley.  ^  _ 

Fortification  and  Pi'octical  Gunner'y. — Lt.-Col.  Hutchinson,  R.E. ;  Major  Mil- 
man,  R.A. 

Militarrj  Administration. — Major  M.  Petrie. 

Pe7'sia7i. — Col.  Ouseley. 

Military  Legislation. — Col.  J.  H.  Laye,  D.J.A. 

Artillery. — Major  C.  F.  Young. 

In  the  evidence  before  the  Military  Education  Committee, 
of  July  13,  1869,  the  Secretary  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  entrance  examination,  both 
to  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich,  on  subjects  purely  civil,  might  be 
conducted  by  the  latter ;  and  that  the  same  and  other  subjects, 
in  their  scientific  value,  both  in  all  qualifying  and  competitive 
examinations  for  direct  commission  and  promotion,  could  be 
conducted  by  the  same  examiners,  thereby  securing  economy, 
more  uniformity  in  the  methods  and  tests,  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  The  staff  of  examiners  should  be  composed  of 
chano-imi*  as  well  as  of  permanent  members,  and  when  the  ser- 
vice  is  professional,  an  expert  should  be  called  in.  The  entire 
work  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  including  the  India 
Service,  is  done  by  one  Commissioner,  the  Secretary,  and  his 
permanent  examiners,  with  occasional  assistants. 
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ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  AT  SAUDHRRST. 
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I,  HISTORICAL,  NOTICE. 


The  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst  was  insti¬ 
tuted  in  1799,  on  the  persistent  representations  of  its  necessity 
and  advantages,  by  General  Le  Marchant,  an  eminent  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  oflBcer,  who  met  his  death  in  actual  service  on  the 
plains  of  Salamanca,  in  1 8 1 2.  The  report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  of  1855  and  1870  give  the  following  particulars 
of  the  history  and  present  condition : 

It  commenced  as  a  place  of  instruction  for  officers,  in  1799.  In  1801,  the 
Junior  Department  was  organized.  The  united  departments  took  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Military  College,  and  his  Majesty  George  the  Third  was  pleased  by 
Royal  Warrant  to  appoint  a  Supreme  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  managing  all  the  affairs  of  the  College. 

An  establishment  and  a  course  of  study  were  recommended  by  this  Board, 
and  adopted  in  a  Royal  Warrant,  passed  in  the  same  year,  1801.  From  this 
date  warrants  were  issued  from  time  to  time  until  the  warrant  of  1808,  which 
cancels  all  former  warrants,  and  still  regulates  the  College. 

By  this  warrant,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Governor, 
and  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  College, — all  for  the  time  being.  Certain 
other  officers  were  added  to  these  ex  officio  members.  In  the  Board  so  consti¬ 
tuted  were  vested  the  control,  direction,  and  management  of  all  the  affairs  of 
the  College.  The  College  was  to  be  under  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  to  be  divided  into  a  senior  and  junioi  depart¬ 
ment,  each  to  have  its  own  course  of  study,  under  its  own  staff. 

A  collegiate  board  was  created  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interior  economy  of  both  departments.  This  board  consisted  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  three  other  resident  military  authorities. 

The  Royal  ^Tarrant  of  the  27th  May,  1808,  for  regulating 
all  matters  relative  to  tlie  Royal  Military  College,  states  the 
objects  of  the  two  departments  of  the  College,  as  follows; 

The  Senior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  established  for 
the  jmrpose  of  instructing  officers  in  the  scientitic  parts  of  their  profession, 
with  a  view  of  enabling  them  the  better  to  discharge  their  duty  when  acting 
in  command  of  regiments  (the  situation  in  which  they  can  best  recommend 
themselves  to  Us,  and  be  entitled  to  hope  for  advancement  in  the  higher  sta¬ 
tions  of  Our  service),  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  qualifying  them  foi  being 
employed  in  the  Quartermaster-General’s  and  Adjutant-General’s  Departments. 
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The  Junior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College  is  appropriated  to 
the  instruction  of  those  who,  from  early  life,  are  intended  for  the  military 
profession,  and  who,  by  this  means,  may  be  grounded  in  science  previously  to 
their  obtaining  commissions  in  Our  army. 

This  department  of  the  College  is  also  intended  to  afford  a  provision  for 
the  sons  of  meritorious  officers,  who  have  fallen  or  been  disabled  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country,  and  the  means  of  education  to  the  sons  of  those  officers 
who  belong  to  Our  regular  service. 


The  first  of  the  departments  organized  was  thus  the  Senior 
Department,  which  was  established  at  High  Wycombe,  in 
1799,  although  it  would  seem  that  classes  for  the  miliary 
instruction  of  officers  had  been  in  existence  previous  to  that 
year.  The  origin  of  the  Senior  Department  is  thus  described 
in  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Sandhurst : 


General  Jarry,  who  was  the  first  Commandant  of  the  Senior  Department 
was  a  Frenchman,  highly  educated  in  France,  who  entered  the  service  of  Prus¬ 
sia  a  short  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  was 
on  the  personal  staff  of  Frederic  the  Second  through  the  whole  of  that  war. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  became  afterward  one  of  the  generals  of  the  French 
army ,  and,  in  the  year  1795,  defected  from  the  French  army,  and  came  to 
Condon,  where  he  soon  became  very  generally  known  as  a  man  of  eminent 
talent  perfectly  master  of  the  science  and  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and 
rom  his  having  served  so  long  about  the  person  and  on  the  staff  of  Frederic 
the  Second,  full  of  the  most  interesting  anecdotes  and  instructive  details  con- 
nected  with  that  war.  General  Le  Marchant,  having  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  General  Jarry,  m  London,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  if  General  Jarry  could 
be  engaged  to  give  lectures  to  a  certain  number  of  young  officers  who  might 
e  disposed  to  go  and  reside  where  the  general  might  attend,  it  would  be  very 
a  vantageous  to  the  service.  General  Jarry  was  so  engaged.  A  house  was 
taken  at  High  Wycombe ;  a  considerable  number  of  the  rising  young  officers  of 
the  day  became  his  students,— Sir  George  Murray,  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  Sir 
Richard  Bourke  General  Richardson,  and  a  great  many  others.  General  Jarry 
soon  found  that  the  rudiments  of  military  science  in  the  British  army  were  not 
sufficiently  known  to  enable  all  the  students  to  profit  by  his  instruction  and 
recommended  that  mathematical,  and  fortification,  and  other  classes,  should  be 
established;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Dal  by,  a  mathematical  professor,  M.  St. 
Denis,  professor  of  fortification,  and  M.  Polchet,  of  the  Polytechnic  School 
were  engaged ;  and  in  this  way  the  Senior  Department  was  established. 


General  Jarry  became  commandant  of  the  establishment  on 
its  institution,  and,  in  1804,  Sir  Howard  Douglas  himself  was 
appointed  to  assist  General  Jarry,  as  superintendent. 

The  formation  of  the  Junior  Department  had  probably  been 
determined  upon  from  the  time  when  the  Senior  Department 
was  established.  It  was  actually  organized  in  1801,  when  it 
was  established  at  Great  Marlow,  and,  in  the  year  1803,  con¬ 
sisted  of  200  cadets ;  the  Senior  Department  being,  at  the 
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same  time,  composed  of  30  students.  Each  department  had 
at  this  time  its  own  commandant,  superintendent,  and  special 
staff  of  instructors  (7  for  the  Senior,  and  19  for  the  Junior 
Department) ;  while  there  was,  in  addition,  a  general  staff, 
consisting  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  other  officials, 
for  the  two  departments,  whicli,  although  in  separate  localities, 
together  constituted  the  Royal  Military  College. 

The  Royal  Warrant  of  27th  May,  1808,  fixed  the  establish¬ 
ment  on  a  still  larger  scale,  as  follows : 

1  Governor,  1  Lieutenant-Governor,  1  Inspector-General  of  Instruction. 

Senior  I)cpartme?it. — 1  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  30  Students. 

Jimior  I)ep)artmcnt.—1  Commandant,  1  Major,  4  Captains  of  Companies,  412 
Gentlemen  Cadets. 

Staff. — 1  Chaplain  and  Librarian  and  Superintendent  of  Religious  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Instruction,  1  Agent,  1  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  1  Pay¬ 
master,  1  Quartermaster,  1  Sui’gcou,  1  Assistant  Surgeon. 

The  number  of  professors  is  not  fixed  by  the  warrant,  but, 
in  1810,  5  were  employed  at  the  Senior,  and  32  at  the  Junior 
Department.  In  1815,  the  number  of  professors  was  6  at  the 
former,  and  3G  at  the  latter. 

The  establishment,  with  slight  modifications,  continued  as 
above  throughout  the  period  of  the  war  which  terminated  in 
1815  ;  but  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  reductions  be¬ 
gan,  in  consequence  of  the  I’ecommendations  made  in  the  report 
of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1817,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Junior  Department  was  made  of  a 
much  less  military  character  than  it  had  originally  been. 

The  Senior  Department  was,  as  has  been  stated,  originally 
established  at  High  Wycombe,  and  the  Junior  Department,  as 
there  was  not  sufficient  accommodation  for  it  at  the  same  place, 
was,  on  its  institution,  placed  at  Great  Marlow'.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  it  was  intended  from  the  first  that  the  Mil¬ 
itary  College  should  be  at  Sandhurst,  and  it  appears  that,  as 
early  as  1801,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  at  Sandhurst  had  ‘ 
been  purchased.  Owing,  however,  to  doubts  having  subse¬ 
quently  arisen  as  to  the  eligibility  of  Sandhurst  as  a  site  for 
the  college,  the  works  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  com¬ 
menced  until  1809  ;  and  it  was  eventually  determined  that  the 
Junior  Department  alone  should  be  placed  there,  the  Senior 
Department  being  accommodated  at  Farnham.  In  1,812^  the 
Senior  Department  went  to  the  quarters  prepared  for  them  at 
36 
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the  latter  place,  and  about  the  same  time  the  J unior  Depart¬ 
ment  was  removed  to  Sandhurst.  In  1820,  in  consequence  of 
the  space  left  vacant  by  the  reductions  which  had  then  been 
made  in  the  Junior  Department,  the  Senior  Department  was 
transferred  to  Sandhurst ;  its  separate  military  staff  was  at  the 
same  time  abolished,  the  number  of  students  at  it  was  reduced 
to  15,  and  the  number  of  instructors  to  2.  It  continued  in 
this  state  down  to  the  time  of  its  conversion  into  the  Staff 
College,  which  took  place  in  January,  1858.  The  Junior  De¬ 
partment  was  also,  by  successive  reductions,  brought,  in  1832, 
to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in  1855,  at  the  time  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  number  of  cadets  having  been  reduced  to  180,  divided  into 
two  companies.  In  the  year  1832,  also,  the  Parliamentary 
votes  in  aid  of  the  College,  which,  in  1815,  had  amounted,  for 
the  Junior  Department  alone,  to  £34,000,  entirely  ceased,  and, 
from  this  time  up  to  1855,  the  College  was  not  only  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but,  in  some  years,  actually  paid  money  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

In  the  year  1855,  in  consequence  of  attention  having  fre¬ 
quently  been  drawn  in  Parliament  to  the  state  of  Sandhurst,  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 
The  establishment  of  the  College  was,  at  that  time,  as  follows ; 

1  Governor,  1  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Senior  Department. — 2  Instructors,  15  Students. 

Junior  Department. — 1  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  2  Captains  of 
Companies,  180  Gentlemen  Cadets,  1  Chaplain,  1  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  1  Paymaster  and  Quartermaster,  1  Surgeon,  1  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon,  1  Riding  M.aster,  IG  Instructors. 

This  continued  without  material  alteration  to  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  until  1858. 

The  instructors  undertook  the  following  branches : 

(A.)  Senwr  Department. — 1.  Mathematics  and  Fortification.  1.  Military 
Surveying. 

{B.)  Junior  Department. — 3.  Mathematics.  2.  Fortification.  3.  Military 
Drawing  and  Surveying.  1.  Landscape  Drawing.  2.  History,  Geography, 
and  Latin.  3.  French,  2.  German.  [The  seniors  in  these  branches  also  gave 
instruction  to  the  Senior  Department.] 

The  Chaplain  also  gave  instruction  in  History. 

The  title  of  Major  and  Superintendent  of  Studies  dates  from 
the  year  1842.  For  some  years  previously,  the  offices  of  Adju- 
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tant,  Paymaster,  and  Superintendent  of  Studies,  had  been  com¬ 
bined  in  the  person  of  one  officer.  Major  Proctor.  On  his 
retirement,  in  1842,  Lieut.-Colonel  Prosser  was  appointed  Major 
and  Superintendent  of  Studies — an  office  which  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  the  present  day — and  the  appointment  of  Adjutant 
was  abolished. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (1855),  the  Junior  Department  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  a  school  for  boys.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission 
were  from  13  to  15.  Candidates  were  admitted  by  application 
to  the  Governor,  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  before 
the  professors  of  the  college,  in  elementary  subjects  of  ordinary 
education.  The  maximum  term  of  residence  was  four  years, 
the  average  period  being  three  years.  The  course  of  study 
Tvas  intended  to  complete  the  general  education  of  the  youth, 
in  addition  to  giving  him  military  instruction,  and  included 
history,  geography,  and  Latin,  as  well  as  more  professional 
subjects. 

The  system  of  instruction  which  prevailed  at  the  College 
at  that  time  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Twisden,  now 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Staff  College : 

The  instruction  and  examinations  in  the  Junior  Department  were,  in  the 
year  1855,  conducted  on  the  following  system :  There  was  a  division  of  the 
department  into  upper  and  lower  school ;  but,  practically,  the  division  was  of 
little  importance.  The  most  important  division  was  made  by  the  line  which, 
in  each  separate  branch  of  instruction,  divided  the  cadets  in  the  Board  class 
from  those  not  in  the  Board  class. 

A  cadet  was  in  a  Board  class  who  was  actually  preparing  for  the  public 
examination,  which  took  place  before  the  “  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Reg¬ 
ulating  the  Affairs  of  the  Institution.”  The  Board  was,  however,  in  most 
cases,  represented  by  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  its  members.  In  any  given 
subject,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  through  certain  grades  of  elementary  instruction 
before  he  could  be  placed  in  a  Boai*d  class.  Moreover,  he  was  only  moved 
from  one  grade  of  elementary  instruction  to  another  on  passing  examinations, 
which  were  held  monthly  by  the  senior  instructors  in  the  several  subjects. 
The  junior  instructors  reported  those  of  their  cadets  whom  they  regarded  as 
ready  for  promotion,  and  the  senior  ascertained  that  the  proper  degree  of  pro¬ 
ficiency  was  obtained.  Thus,  in  mathematics,  a  cadet  had  to  pass  examina¬ 
tions  in  Fractions  and  Decimals,  mixed  numbers.  Rule  of  Three,  Interest,  and 
Square  Root,  Algebra  up  to  the  end  of  Quadratic  Equations,  and  logarithms, — 
four  successive  examinations  in  all.  He  had  then  to  spend  a  half  year  in  the 
study  of  Euclid’s  Geometry  before  admission  to  the  Board  class.  It  will  be 
understood  that  all  the  cadets  were  not  examined  monthly,  but  only  such  as  were 
reported  as  fit  for  examination ;  so  tliat  any  one  cadet  might  pass  a  long  time 
without  examination,  or  he  might  be  examined  for  several  successive  grades  in 
,  one  subject,  and  not  undergo  any  examination  in  another.  There  was,  in  fact, 
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ccarcely  any  mutual  dependence  of  one  branch  of  instruction  upon  another. 
I  believe  the  only  exceptions  to  this  were,  that  a  cadet  was  required  to  have 
,  passed  his  examination  in  algebra  before  getting  into  the  lowest  fortiiica- 
tion  class,  and  to  have  gained  a  certain  proficiency  in  military  drawing  before 
getting  into  the  surveying  class. 

The  Board  class  in  each  branch  was  taught  by  the  senior  instructor  in  that 
branch,  except  that  the  Board  class  of  history  was  taught  by  the  chaplain. 
When  a  cadet  had  passed  an  examination  in  any  subject  before  the  Board,  he 
■was  sdid  to  have  taken  up  a  step.  The  steps  which  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
take  up  were  as  follows,  and  I  have  arranged  them  in  three  groups,  for  conve¬ 
niences  of  reference : 

A.  — (1.)  Euclid’s  Geometrv.  (2.)  Fortification.  (3.)  Surveying. 

B.  — (4.)  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  (5.)  Attack  and  Defence  of  Forti¬ 
fication.  (6.)  History  and  Geography.  (7.)  Latin.  (8.)  French.  (9.)Gennaii. 

C. -HIO.)  Elements  of  Mechanics.  (11.)  Elements  of  Coordinate  Geometry 
and  Differential  Calculus. 

To  gain  a  commission  without  purchase,  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  the  three 
steps  in  the  group  A,  and  any  three  in  the  group  B, — six  in  all.  But  if  a  cadet 
took  up  more  than  six  steps,  the  fact  was  mentioned  in  the  certificate  given  him 
on  leaving  the  College.  F or  gaining  this  honorary  distinction,  the  steps  marked 
in  group  C  were  allowed  to  count ;  but  I  believe  not  otherwise.  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that,  in  many  cases,  more  than  six  steps  were  taken  up. 

The  process  of  examination  before  the  Board  was  this:  About  seven  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  half  year,  the  senior  instructor  in  each  branch  reported 
the  cadets  in  his  branch  whom  he  thought  capable  of  taking  a  step.  Thus  the 
senior  instructor  or  professor  of  mathematics  reported  those  cadets  in  the 
Euclid  Board  class  whom  he  judged  capable  of  taking  up  the  step.  Shortly 
after,  these  cadets  were  examined  before  the  Lieutenant-Governor;  about  a 
week  before  the  end  of  the  half  year,  they  were  examined  again,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  before  the  Governor;  lastly,  they  were  examined  publicly  before  the 
Board.  Failure  was  possible  in  either  of  these  examinations,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  occurred  at  the  preliminary  examinations,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  at  the  Board  examination.  The  effect  of  failure  was,  that  the  cadet 
could  not  pass  his  step  without  going  through  his  examinations  at  the  end  of 
tlie  next  half  year. 

The  examinations  were  conducted  entirely  vivd  voce.  The  Governor’s  and 
Lieutenant-Governor’s  examinations  were  searching;  they  sometimes  lasted 
from  six  to  seven  hours ;  but,  of  course,  the  cadets,  severally,  were  under 
examination  only  during  a  part  of  that  time.  The  Board  examination,  though 
less  searching,  was  a  real  examination.  A  cadet  under  examination  had  not 
the  least  notion  of  what  was  going  to  be  asked,  except  that  it  was  fairly  within 
the  subjeet  of  the  step. 

The  system  thus  briefly  described  was  invented  by  Major  Proctor,  who  was 
at  first  Adjutant^  and,  afterward.  Superintendent  of  Studies.  It  was  in  opera¬ 
tion,  at  all  events,  as  early  as  the  year  1818.  It  was  open  to  several  objections ; 
but  it  possessed  this  capital  advantage,  that  it  was  calculated  to  bring,  and,  in 
point  of  faet,  brought  a  large  majority  of  the  cadets  up  to  a  certain  moderately 
high  standard  of  proficiency.  The  instructors  were  under  no  temptation  to 
take  great  pains  with  a  few  clever  boys,  and  to  neglect  the  rest;  they  were 
nearly  sure  to  assist  every  cadet  showing  the  least  inclination  to  work,  and  to 
assist  those  most  who  were  in  need  of  assistance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  failed  to  supply  a  cadet  of  superior  ability 
with  a  motive  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  any  given  subject.  The 
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utmost  attained  was,  that  cadets  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  were  encouraged 
to  attain  the  standard  of  proficiency  in  more  than  the  necessary  six  subjects. 
The  system  was  also  open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  under  it,  the  cleverest 
cadets  got  through  their  course  quickly.  This  was  bad  for  them,  for  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  their  school-education  to  an  early  end ;  and  it  was  bad 
for  the  institution,  because  the  eldest  cadets  were  not  the  most  intelligent. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  my  experience  of  the  examinations  by 
vivd  voce  has  given  me  a  very  lively  sense  of  the  value  of  that  kind  of  exami¬ 
nation;  and,  though  it  is  not  adapted  for  all  subjects,  and,  where  many  have  to 
be  examined,  takes  too  much  time,  yet  it  might  be  used  under  many  circum¬ 
stances  with  very  great  advantage,  and  I  regard  its  total  disuse  since  the  year 
1858  as  a  very  serious  error. 

I  have  menti@ned  above  the  fact  of  the  Junior  Department  being  divided 
into  an  under  and  upper  school.  I  may  add  that  there  were  six  classes,— -three 
in  each  school,  and  two  removes  in  each  class.  I  believe  that  this  was  the 
remains  of  an  earlier  organization,  which,  without  being  formally  abrogated, 
was,  by  degrees,  nearly  obliterated  by  the  introduction  of  the  step  system. 
The  only  thing  that  kept  up  the  distinction  betw'een  upper  and  lower  school 
was,  that  a  cadet,  to  be  in  a  Board  class,  had  to  pass  into  upper  school.  The 
three  classes  in  the  upper  school  did  not  have  a  nominal  existence  in  1851. 

With  respect  to  the  Senior  Department,  a  somewhat  different  system  was 
followed.  The  course  was  one  of  two  years  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  officers  who 
had  been  cadets,  the  course  was  one  of  a  year  and  a  half.  There  was  an  exam¬ 
ination  held  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  on  the  subject  of  the  half  year’s 
course.  The  method  of  examination  resembled  that  in  use  in  the  Junior 
Department.  The  subjects  comprised  in  the  course  are  mentioned  in  a  paper 
printed  on  page  215  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst  (1855). 

In  certain  respects,  officers  might  do  more  than  the  prescribed  course,  and 
obtain  honorary  mention,  e.  g.^  they  might  do  extra  plans;  they  might  take 
up  a  certain  amount  of  analytical  mathematics,  with  a  portion  of  Poisson’s 
“  Traite  de  Mecanique,”  and  of  Laplace’s  “Mecanique  Celeste.”  I  have  by  me 
the  synopsis  of  the  ordinary  course  of  mathematics  in  use  before  the  year 
1858 ;  but,  as  the  heads  of  it  are  given  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  give  any  details  about  it. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1855  contained  va¬ 
rious  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  both  departments  of 
the  College,  but  did  not  propose  to  alter  the  character  of  the 
Junior  Department  as  a  place  of  juvenile  education.  The  only 
practical  results  of  the  report  Avere,  the  establishment  of  Queen’s 
cadetships,  and  the  revision  of  the  rates  of  payment  required 
from  all  classes  of  cadets.  The  institution  of  Queen’s  cadet¬ 
ships  Avas  determined  upon  by  the  Government  in  1856,  but 
the  other  alteration  Avas  not  immediately  carried  out,  and  no 
modification  of  importance  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
ensued  from  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee.  It  Avas 
not  until  the  general  reorganization  of  the  system  of  military 
education  Avhich  took  place  in  1857  that  any  important  change 
was  made  in  regard  to  the  Military  College. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  decided  at  the  end  of  1856  by  Lord 
Panmure,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  that  an  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  J iinior  Department  of  Sandhurst  with  the  lower 
classes  of  Woolwich  should  be  effected.  The  Council  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Education,  on  their  appointment,  in  April,  1857,  were 
directed  to  suggest  the  mode  in  which  this  amalgamation  could 
be  carried  out,  taking,  as  their  starting  point,  the  principle 
that  Sandhurst  was  to  be  converted  from  a  school  for  boys 
into  a  college  for  young  men,  with  the  age  of  admission  rang¬ 
ing  from  16  to  18. 

The  proposed  plan  having  been  approved,  an  announcement 
was  made,  in  December,  1857,  that  the  education  of  candidates 
for  all  arms  of  the  service,  who  did  not  obtain  commissions  by 
direct  appointments,  would  be  given  at  Sandhurst ;  that  en¬ 
trance  would  be  obtained  by  competitive  examination,  open  to 
candidates  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18 ;  that  the  period  of 
study  would  be  two  years,  and  would  be  terminated  by  a  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  the  most  successful  candidates  in  which 
would  be  permitted  to  select  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  those  corps,  or  would  re- 
^  ceive  commissions  without  purchase  in  the  Cavalry,  Guards, 
or  Line.  Those  who  selected  the  Ordnance  corj^s  were  to  be 
removed  to  the  school  of  application  at  Woolwich. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  notification,  appeared  a 
General  Order,  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Senior  De¬ 
partment  into  the  Staft'  College,  which  was  then  placed  under 
a  separate  commandant  and  staff  of  instructors, — the  Junior 
Department  being  henceforward  called  the  Cadet  College. 

An  examination  for  admission  to  Sandhurst,  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  described  above,  took  place  in  January,  1858,  when  24 
candidates  were  admitted  to  the  College.  On  the  26th  of 
April,  however,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Monsell,  in  consecjuence  of  which 
the  plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  was 
necessarily  abandoned;  and,  in  May,  1858,  revised  regulations 
were  issued,  which  again  placed  Sandhurst  on  the  footing  of 
’  an  entirely  distinct  establishment  from  Woolwich.  In  these 
regulations,  however,  a  new  provision  was  introduced,  by  which 
a  cadet  at  the  Military  College  was,  if  otherwise  eligible,  per¬ 
mitted  to  compete  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  Wool¬ 
wich,  without  his  position  at  Sandhurst  being  affected  by  failure 
in  this  examination.  This  regulation  has  been  retained. 
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The  large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  College  which  was 
contemplated  by  the  amalgamation  scheme  was  not  carried  out, 
the  establishment  still  remaining  at  180  cadets,  divided  into 
two  companies.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  alterations  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Council  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  study 
of  the  College  were  brought  into  effect.  Since  this  period  the 
system  of  juvenile  military  instruction,  which  had  been  already 
abandoned  at  Woolwich,  has  been  discontinued  at  Sandhurst. 
The  establishment  was  converted  from  a  school  for  boys  into 
a  college  for  young  men,  the  minimum  age  for  admission  being 
placed  at  16 ;  while  the  course  of  instruction — the  length  of 
which  was  fixed  at  two  years — was  made  almost  entirely  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  principle  of  competition  was  adopted  as  the 
condition  of  admission,  although  not  to  so  full  an  extent  as  at 
Woolwich,  the  candidate  for  Sandhurst  being  required  to  apply 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  oraer  to  have  his  name  entered 
on  the  list  of  competitors.  The  entrance  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  College,  and  the  final  examinations  for  com¬ 
missions,  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Council  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Education;  and  the  whole  method  of  instruction  was 
revised,  the  old  system  of  “  steps  ”  being  abandoned. 

For  many  years,  up  to  this  time,  the  College  had  been  almost  k 
entirely  self-supporting.  The  orphan-class  of  cadets,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  who  had  received  a 
gratuitous  education,  had,  after  successive  reductions,  been 
finally  abolished  in  1822  ;  and,  though  the  sons  of  officers  were 
still  educated  at  reduced  rates,  the  system  had  been  gradually 
introduced  of  affording  them  this  advantage  without  expense 
to  the  public,  by  increasing  the  rates  paid  by  the  sons  of  pri¬ 
vate  gentlemen.  This  system,  which  had  been  animadverted 
on  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1855,  was  altered  on  the  reorganization  of  the  College,  in  1858  ; 
the  rates  of  payment  from  all  classes  were  reduced,  and  the 
principle  was,  at  least  partially,  adopted,  ot  defraying,  by  a 
Parliamentary  vote,  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of 
the  education  of  a  cadet  and  the  lower  rates  charged  for  the 
sons  of  officers.  The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Queen’s  cadetships,  the  holders  of  which  were  to  receive 
a  gratuitous  education,  was  also  made  in  1858.  Since  this 
period,  a  large  part  of  the  expense  of  the  College  has  been 
borne  by  the  public. 
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Some  addition  to  the  instructional  staff  was  made  in  the  year 
1858,  in  consequence  of  the  general  changes  introduced  at  that 
time  in  the  system  and  subjects  of  instruction;  and,  in  the 
same  year,  the  office  of  Adjutant — which  had  been  abolished 
in  the  year  1842 — was  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
rei^resentations  of  the  Governor,  Lt.-Gen.  Sir  II.  D.  Jones. 

The  next  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  was  in  1862.  After  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme  for 
the  amalgamation  of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst,  the  Council  of 
Mihtaiy  Education  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  of 
enlarging  the  latter  establishment,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
a  general  military  college,  through  which  all  candidates  for 
commissions  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  except  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers,  should  be  required  to  pass.  The  general  out¬ 
line  of  a  scheme  having  this  object  in  view  vras  submitted  by 
the  Council  as  early  as  July,  1858,  to  General  Peel,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  War.  It  was  still  under  consideration 
when  General  Peel  left  office,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  and  was 

again  brought  under  the  notice  of  his  successor.  Lord  Herbert 
in  August  of  that  year.  ’ 


After  some  consideration,  the  general  principle  of  the  scheme 
was  sanctioned  by  Lord  Herbert,  in  December,  1859;  but  no 
immediate  steps  were  taken  for  carrying  the  plan  into  opera¬ 
tion.  At  the  end  of  1860,  however,  the  Council  were  directed 
to  draw  up  a  detailed  scheme  of  organization  for  the  College, 
on  the  assumption  that  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  ^le 
Cavaliy,  Guards,  and  Infantry,  would  be  required  to  pass 
through  a  year’s  course  of  instruction  there ;  a  vote  was  also 
included  in  the  estimates  of  1861  for  commencing  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  buildings,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  providino- 
accommodation  for  600  cadets.  The  details  of  the  schenm 
were,  after  some  correspondence,  fully  matured,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  being  submitted  to  Her  Majesty  for  approval,  with 
the  view  of  the  new  system  coming  into  effect  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1 862.  The  plan,  however,  met  with  very  great  oppo¬ 
sition,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  the  authorities 
of  the  universities,  who  regarded  it  as  necessarily  leading  to 
the  exclusion  of  university  men  from  the  army.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  opposition,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  toward  the  end  of  the  session  of  1861,  announced,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  new  system  should  not  come  into 
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operation  until  Parliament  had  had  a  further  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  upon  it.  The  original  plan  was  also 
so  far  modified  that  the  extension  of  the  College  was  limited 
to  providing  accommodation  first  for  500,  and  then  for  400 
cadets,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  the  abolition  of  appointments 
to  direct  commissions,  and  the  system  of  passing  all  candidates 
for  commissions  in  the  Line  through  the  College,  were  still 
contemplated,  though  the  commencement  of  the  system  was 
deferred  until  the  1st  July,  1862. 

The  question  was  in  this  state  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Herbert,  in  August,  1861.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  having,  during  the 
recess,  reconsidered  the  question,  announced,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  1862,  that  it  had  been  deter¬ 
mined  to  abandon  the  idea  of  requiring  all  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Line  to  pass  through  the  College,  and  that  the 
system  of  appointments  to  direct  commissions  by  purchase 
would  be  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  proposed  that 
non-pur  chase  commissions  should  in  future  only  be  obtained 
by  passing  through  Sandhurst,  and  that  an  enlargement  of 
the  College  to  336  cadets  should  take  place,  to  provide  for  the 
increased  number  of  non-purchase  commissions  caused  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Indian  with  the  Imperial  Army. 

Even  in  this  modified  form,  the  plan  for  the  extension  of  the 
College  appears  to  have  been  viewed  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  A  vote  adverse  to  it  was  actually 
at  first  carried ;  but  the  question  having,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  Sir  George  Lewis,  been  reconsideied,  the 
plan  proposed  by  the  Government  was  at  length  agieed  to. 
Hegulations  for  the  College  on  the  new  footing  were  issued 
on  the  1st  May,  1862.  These  regulations  form  the  basis  of  the 

present  system  of  the  College. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made  at  this  time  was 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  free  commissions  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  College.  Under  the  old  system  which 
existed  prior  to  1858,  while  the  institution  was  still  a  mere 
place  of  juvenile  education,  all  cadets  who  passed  in  the  six 
“  steps,”  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  received  free  com¬ 
missions  ;  but  there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  competition  for 
such  commissions.  After  the  alteration  in  the  age  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  College,  and  the  general  revision  of  the  course  of 
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instruction  which  took  place  in  1858,  a  limited  number  of  free 
commissions  were  bestowed  upon  those  cadets  who  stood  high¬ 
est  in  the  final  examination.  A  large  number  of  these  appoint¬ 
ments,  however,  still  remained  in  the  gift  of  the  Comiuander- 
in-Chief,  and  were  granted  to  candidates  who  passed  the 
ordinary  examination  for  direct  commissions.  Since  1862,  all 
non-purchase  commissions  have  been  reserved  for  cadets  at 
the  Royal  Military  College,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  (not  exceeding  on  an  average  12  annually)  bestowed 
upon  non-commissioned  officers  promoted  from  the  ranks,  and, 
upon  gentlemen  who  have  held  the  appointment  of  page  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  commissions  given  to  the  latter  are  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  Foot  Guards,  and  their  number  seldom  exceeds 
one  in  each  year.  The  free  commissions  allotted  to  the  College 
are  thrown  open  to  competition  among  the  cadets,  with  the 
exception  of  those  reserved  for  Queen’s  and  Indian  cadets. 
Both  of  these  classes  of  cadets  have,  since  the  institution  of 
Indian  cadetships,  which  took  place  simultaneously  with  the 
change  of  the  College  system,  in  August,  1862,  been  entitled 
to  receive  free  commissions  on  passing  a  qualifying  examination 
at  the  end  of  their  term  of  residence. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  College  was,  at  the  same  time, 
considerably  modified,  with  the  view  of  allowing  its  comple¬ 
tion,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  one  year,  instead  of  two 
years,  as  formerly, — the  maximum  term  of  residence  being 
fixed  at  a  year  and  a  half.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ren¬ 
der  the  course  more  strictly  professional,  and  better  adapted 
to  qualify  a  young  officer  for  the  performance  of  ordinary  reg¬ 
imental  duties  immediately  on  joining  his  corps,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  instruction  in  military  law,  interior  economv,  etc. 

The  age  of  admission  was  fixed  at  16  to  20  for  candidates 
for  the  Infantry,  and  16  to  22  for  those  for  the  Cavalry,— an 
extension  of  a  year  in  these  limits  being  for  the  first 'time 
introduced  in  favor  of  students  at  the  universities.  A  further 
privilege  held  out  to  the  latter  class  of  candidates  was  that, 
while  others  could  only  obtain  admission  by  competitive  exam¬ 
ination,  the  fact  of  having  passed  certain  university  examina¬ 
tions  was  of  itself  made  a  qualification  for  admission.  These 
concessions,  which,  at  first,  were  made  to  the  Universities  of 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  have  been  since  extended  to 
the  other  universities. 
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The  number  of  cadets  was  never  raised  to  the  extent  con¬ 
templated  in  the  plan  proposed  by  Sir  George  Lewis.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  the  College  should  accommodate  336 
cadets,  divided  into  four  companies  of  84  each  ;  but  the  estab¬ 
lishment  was  ultimately  fixed  at  250.  This  increase,  however 
(the  numbers  having,  previously  to  1862,  been  180),  led  to  the 
addition,  in  August,  1862,  of  a  third  company  to  the  two  in 
which  the  cadets  had  been  previously  divided.  An  additional 
caj)tain  was  appointed  to  command  this  company,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  three  subaltern  officers  (one  to  each  company)  were, 
for  the  first  time,,  added  to  the  strength  of  the  establishment, 
to  assist  the  captains  in  the  charge  of  the  companies.  Simul¬ 
taneously  with  this,  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the 
discipline  of  the  College,  by  abolishing  the  system  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  of  employing  the  sergeants  to  assist  in  main¬ 
taining  discipline  by  reporting  the  cadets  for  offences  committed 
against  the  regulations. 

The  increase  in  the  establishment  also  necessitated  in  this 
year  an  augmentation  of  the  staff*  of  instructors. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  in  1863, 
after  the  change  of  system  had  come  into  effect,  was  as  follows ; 

General  Staff. — 1  Governor,  1  Chaplain,  1  Paymaster,  1  Quartermaster,  1 
Surgeon,  1  Assistant-Surgeon,  1  Hiding  Master. 

Staff  College. — 1  Commandant,  1  Adjutant,  9  Professors,  30  Students. 

Cadet  College. — 1  Lieutenant-Governor,  1  Major  and  Superintendent  of 
Studies,  3  Captains  of  Companies,  3  Subalterns,  250  Gentlemen  Cadets,  1  Adju¬ 
tant,  40  Professors  and  Instructors,  of  whom  two  were  employed  also  at  the 
Staff  College. 

The  organization  of  the  College  has  undergone  no  material 
alteration  since  1863,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  substitution  for  it 
of  that  of  Commandant  of  the  Cadet  College.  The  change, 
though  decided  upon  in  1862,  was  not  carried  out  during  the 
tenure  of  office  of  the  officer  who,  at  that  time,  held  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  did  not  actually  take  effect 
until  1864.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  though  nominally  the 
deputy  of  the  Governor,  had  exercised  no  control  over  the 
Commandant  of  the  Staff  College  from  the  time  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  latter  establishment,  in  1858.  His  functions  were 
limited  to  the  Cadet  College,  of  which  he  was  virtually,  though 
not  nominally,  the  Commandant. 

The  establishment  of  cadets  was  raised  in  1865  to  300,  and 
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some  slight  alterations  have,  at  various  times,  been  made  in 
the  number  of  professors  and  instructors ;  but,  in  its  general 
character,  the  establishment  at  the  present  time  remains  as  it 
was  in  1863. 

The  modifications  which  have  since  been  made  consist  chiefly 
in  the  reduction  of  the  higher  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  19 
for  all  branches  of  the  service  (retaining,  however,  tlie  former 
exception  in  favor  of  students  from  the  universities) ;  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  the  study  of  military  law,  etc. ;  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  ordinary  course  of  residence  from  one  year  to  a 
year  and  a  half. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  the  system  of  assigning  marks  for 
good  conduct,  which  was  introduced  by  the  regulations  of 
1862,  has  been  discontinued,  owing  to  jwactical  difficulties 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  carrying  out  the  system  with 
uniformity.  At  the  beginning  of  1868,  an  alteration  was 
introduced  in  the  powers  of  the  professorial  staff  with  regard 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  Previously  to  this  pmiod 
they  had  exercised  no  disciplinary  powers ;  they  have  since 
been  required  to  take  notice  of  all  offences  which  come  within 
their  cognizance,  either  in  Or  out  of  study,  and  have  been 
empoweied  to  place  a  cadet  in  arrest  pending  an  inquiry  into 
the  offence.  Even  at  the  present  time,  however,  the  professors 
have  no  power  of  punishment,  this  power  being  confined  to  the 
military  staff  of  the  College. 

According  to  the  Royal  Warrant  of  1808,  the  four  compa¬ 
nies  of  cadets  were  placed  upon  the  establishment  of  the  army, 
and  eveiy  one  admitted  to  the  College  received  a  warrant  of 
gentleman  cadet,  with  the  daily  i3ay  of  2s.  6cl  Down  to  the 
year  1857,  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  College  con¬ 
tained  the  provision  that,  “  in  conformity  to  the  Royal  War¬ 
rant,  dated  the  27th  of  May,  1808,  all  gentlemen  cadets  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War.” 
This  provision  appears  to  have  been  omitted  from  all  reo-ula- 
tions  published  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  since  the  reorganization  of  the  College, 
which  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  1858.  At  the  present 
time,  a  cadet,  on  admission,  is  required  to  sign  a  declaration 
‘‘  to  conform,  in  every  respect,  to  Her  Majesty’s  Regulations, 
and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  service.” 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  at  the  time  of  the  report  of 
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the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1855,  still 
continued  to  administer  all  the  alFairs  of  the  Royal  Military 
Colleo-e,  in  virtue  of  the  wide  powers  vested  in  them  by  the 
Royal  Warrant  of  1808.  For  some  years  previously  to  this, 
however,  the  War  Office  had  exercised  considerable  control 
over  the  financial  acts  of  the  Board.  On  the  appointment  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  the  latter  body 
began  to  superintend  the  course  of  instruction  at  the  College, 
their  attention  having  been  directed  to  this  subject  in  the  first 
instructions  issued  to  them  on  their  appointment.  At  the 
beginning  of  1858,  they  commenced  to  conduct  the  examina¬ 
tions  for  admission,  and,  by  a  Royal  Warrant  of  the  1st  Octo¬ 
ber,  1858,  they  were  formally  appointed  Visitors  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  required  to  report  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  upon 
the  instruction  given  at  it.  The  power  of  recommending  either 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  the  professors  and  instructors 
was,  by  the  same  warrant,  placed  in  their  hands. 

The  original  warrant  of  1808  has  never  been  cancelled,  and 
the  powers  vested  by  it  in  the  Board  of  Commissioners  still, 
therefore,  nominally  remain  in  force,  except  so  far  as  by  the 
warrant  of  1858.  Since  this  time,  however,  the  connection 
of  the  Commissioners  with  the  management  of  the  College 
has  been  gradually  diminished.  In  1863,  the  office  of  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board  was  abolished,  his  financial  duties  being 
transferred  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  College,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  other  duties  being  provided  for  in  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s  office.  The  discipline  of  the  College  still 
remains  nominally  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  j  but,  even  in  regard  to  this  point,  their  interference, 
except  when  questions  of  considerable  importance  have  aiisen, 
appears  to  have  been  little  called  for.  Their  duties  of  late 
years  seem  to  have  been  principally  confined  to  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  management  of  the  College  property,  in  regard 
to  which,  although  the  estate  is  now  formally  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  W^ar,  the  former  powers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  are  reserved. 

The  attendance  in  the  College,  since  its  reorganization,  has 
been  as  follows,  viz. : 


1855 

1862 

1865 


r 


180 

250 

300 
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Staff  of  Government  and  Imtruction^  1871-2. 

President. — Duke  of  Cambridge,  Field  Marshal. 

Vkc- President. — Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell,  Secretary  of  War. 

Governor. — Lt.-Gen.  Sir  D.  A.  Cafeieron. 

Assistant. — Col.  J.  E.  Addison. 

Paymaster. — Major  Oliver  Nicolls. 

Chaplain. — Rev.  E.  J.  Rogers,  M.A. 

Quartermaster. — John  Davies. 

Surgeon. — A.  McLean,  M.D. 

Assistant  Surgeon. — John  Greig,  M.D. 

Riding-Master. — Capt.  C.  C.  Brooke. 

cadets’  college. 

Adjutant. — Major  W.  Patterson. 

Captains  of  Companies  of  Gentlemen  Cadets. — Lt.-Col.  W.  R.  Farmar,  Lt.-Col. 
Alfred  P.  Bowlby,  Capt.  H.  E.  Couper. 

Staff  of  Instruction. 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic. — ^Rev.  J.  W.  Vintner,  Rev.  Alfred  Deck,  G. 
Hester,  J.  P.  Ketley. 

Fortijication.—Qdipi.  G.  Phillips,  Lt.  E.  D.  C.  O’Brien,  Capt.  H.  L.  Mitchell. 
Military  Surveying. — Capt.  W.  Paterson. 

Military  History. — Capt.  E.  M.  Jones. 

Military  Drawing.— Csrpi.  E.  A.  Anderson,  Capt.  C.  W.  Fothergill,  Capt 
R.  L.  Leir. 

Landscape  Drawing. — Robert  Harley. 

French  Language. — J.  Balagud. 

Geology. — T.  R.  Jones. 

Chemistry. — Edm.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 

STAFF  COLLEGE. 

Commandant. — Col.  E.  B.  Haraley,  C.B. 

Adjutant.— A.  S.  Jones. 

Pt'ofessors  and  Instincctors. 

Mathematics. — Rev.  J.  F.  Twisden,  T.  Savage. 

Military  History. — Major  C.  Adams. 

Fortification  and  Artillei'y. — Capt.  H.  Schaw. 

Military  Topography. — Major  S.  B.  Farrell,  Royal  Engineers. 

Military  Administration. — Capt.  W.  Walker. 

French. — A.  A.  De  Charente. 

German. — Dr.  Overbeck. 

Hindustani. — J.  Dowson. 

Military  Drawing.— QQ,pi.  E.  A.  Anderson. 
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queen’s  and  INDIAN  CADETSHIPS. 

The  creation  of  Queen’s  cadetships  originated  in  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Sandhurst.  At  the  time  the  Committee  reported  (in  the 
year  1855)  the  age  of  admission  to  Sandhurst  was  from  13  to 
15 ;  in  the  following  year,  however,  at  the  time  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  were  adopted  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  in  contemplation  to  raise  the  minimum  age  for 
admission  to  the  College  to  16;  and  it  was  consequently  de¬ 
cided  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  those  who  under  the 
former  regulations  would  have  been  admitted  as  Queen’s 
cadets  at  a  younger  age,  a  special  allowance  of  40/.  a  year 
might,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  be  granted 
to  a  candidate  qualified  for  a  Queen’s  cadetship,  at  the 
age  of  13,  to  assist  him  in  his  preparatory  education,  until 
he  attained  the  age  at  which  he  would  be  eligible  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  College.  This  arrangement  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Treasury  in  1856,  and  at  first  the  results  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  granting  candidates  the  special  allowance  in  aid  of 
their  preparatory  education,  as  no  cadet  entered  until  1860. 

The  first  public  announcement  of  the  institution  of  Queen’s 
cadetships,  and  of  the  regulations  under  which  they  were  to 
be  granted,  was  made  by  a  General  Order,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  5th  January,  1858.  It  had  by  this  time  been  finally 
determined  to  fix  the  ordinary  minimum  age  for  admission  to 
Sandhurst  at  16 ;  but  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  the 
Queen’s  cadets,  who  were  to  be  admitted  one  year  younger, 
at  the  age  of  15.  The  following  were  among  the  regulations : 

These  cadetships,  of  which  there  are  twenty  in  all,  are  confined  to  the  sons 
of  officers  of  the  army.  Royal  navy,  and  Royal  marines,  who  have  fallen  in 
action,  or  have  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on 
active  service,  and  who  have  left  their  families  in  reduced  circumstances. 

Gentlemen  cadets  on  this  class  are  educated  gratuitously. 

The  nominations,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  VVar, 
are  made  bv  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  army,  in  the  proportion  of  15 
cadetships,  and  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  navy  and  marines, 
in  that  of  five  cadetships,— to  whom  applications  are  to  he  made. 

No  candidate  can  be  admitted  under  the  age  of  15,  nor  above  that  of  17. 

In  a  case  where  the  services  of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  are  deemed  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim,  a  candidate  ineligible  for  im¬ 
mediate  admission,  on  account  of  his  not  having  attained  the  proper  age,  but 
being  a  promising  youth,  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  be  allowed  an  addition  to  the  compassionate  allowance,  with  the  especial 
view  of  promoting  his  education,  until  he  is  eligible  for  admission. 

The  refrulations  under  which  Queen’s  cadets  are  at  present 
nominated  are  similar  to  the  above,  wdth  the  exception  that 
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the  wording  of  the  phrase  ‘‘  diseases  contracted  on  active 
service  ”  has  been  altered  to  “  diseases  contracted  on  service 
ahroad^'^  and  that  Queen’s  cadets,  like  other  candidates,  are 
not  now  admitted  until  the  age  of  16.  An  addition  to  the 
“  Compassionate  Allowance,”  not  exceeding  40^.  a  year,  may 
at  the  same  time  be  granted  to  a  candidate  after  the  age  of 
13,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  education  until  he  becomes 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  College.  The  number  of  Queen’s 
cadetships  (20)  includes  both  those  who  have  entered,  and 
those  to  whom  the  educational  allowance  is  granted  previ¬ 
ously  to  their  admission.  , 

From  the  first  institution  of  Queen’s  cadetships,  the  candi¬ 
dates  nominated  to  them  have  been  admitted  to  the  College 
on  passing  a  qualifying  examination,  and  have  received  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  education  ;  they  were,  however,  originally  required  to 
compete  for  commissions  without  purchase,  with  other  candi¬ 
dates,  at  the  end  of  the  College  course.  The  privilege  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  free  commission  on  passing  merely  a  qualifving  ex¬ 
amination  was  not  extended  to  them  until  the  institution  of 
the  Indian  cadetshijis  in  1862.  As  it  was  found  necessary  to 
exempt  the  Indian  cadets  from  competition  with  other  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissions  without  purchase,  a  similar  privilege 
was  extended  to  the  Queen’s  cadets.  Both  classes  of  cadets, 
in  addition  to  their  free  education  and  maintenance,  receive 
clothing  and  pocket  money. 

The  institution  of  Indian  cadetships  at  Sandhurst  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  the  government  of  India 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  amalgamation  of  the  Indian  and  Imperial  forces. 

The  notice  of  the  admission  of  Indian  cadets  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  College  regulations  of 
1st  May,  1862.  Their  number,  like  that  of  the  Queen’s 
cadets,  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  nominated,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Acts  21  &  22  Yict.  cap.  106,  s.  35,  and  23  &  24 
Viet.  cap.  100,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
from  the  sons  “of  persons  who  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty  or  the  East  India  . 
Company.”  The  restrictions,  however,  regarding  the  death 
of  the  father  and  the  circumstances  of  the  family,  which  ap¬ 
ply  to  a  candidate  for  a  Queen’s  cadetship,  do  not  limit  the 
nomination  of  Indian  cadets.  The  expense  of  the  education 
and  maintenance  of  the  latter  is  borne  by  Indian  revenues. 
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REGU1.A.TIONS  FOR  ADMISSION,  CLOTHING,  BOOKS,  PAYMENTS,  ETC.,  1867. 


1.  Candidates  for  vacancies  at  the  Roj^al  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  will 
he  required  to  undergo  an  examination  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  for  this  purpose  will  he  held 
in  June  and  December  of  each  year,  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

2.  Twenty  Queen’s  cadets  vdll  be  borne  on  the  establishment,  being  the 
sons  of  officers  who  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  died  of  wounds  received  in 
action,  or  of  diseases  contracted  on  service  abroad ;  and  who  have  left  their 
families  in  reduced  circumstances.  Fifteen  will  he  sons  of  officers  of  the 
army,  and  five  will  be  sons  of  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines. 

There  will  be,  in  addition,  twenty  Indian  cadetships,  for  nomination  to 
which  the  sons  of  persons  will  be  selected  w'ho  have  served  in  India  in  the 
military  or  civil  services  of  Her  Majesty,  or  of  the  East  India  Company. 

3.  Candidates,  whether  for  the  infantry  or  the  cavalry,  must  he  between 
16  and  19  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  term  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  their  admission  examination. 

Terms  commence  on  the  1st  February  and  1st  August. 

Students  from  the  Universities  will  be  admissible  at  the  ages  stated  in  AiT. 
11  of  these  regulations. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  admission  must  apply  (if  under  age,  through  his 
parent  or  guardian)  to  the  Comrnander-in-Chief,  to  have  his  name  entered  on 
the  list  of  candidates. 

5.  He  must  transmit  with  his  application  the  following  documents,  viz.  : 
(a)  An  extract  from  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a  de¬ 
claration  before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving  his  exact 
age.  (&)  A  certificate,  from  the  minister  of  the  Church  or  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs,  of  his  having  been  duly  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

6.  His  name  having  been  placed  upon  the  list  of  candidates,  it  will  be 
open  to  him  to  offer  himself  at  any  of  the  half-yearly  examinations  which 
may  occur  while  he  is  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  age.  If  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  vacancies  at  the  college,  he  will  be  allowed  to  present 
himself  at  any  subsequent  examination  until  he  has  exceeded  the  maximum 
age.  After  he  has  exceeded  the  maximum  age,  he  can  only  be  admitted  into 
the  army  on  obtaining  a  direct  commission  by  purchase,  in  the  usual  manner, 
after  passing  a  qualifying  examination. 

7.  He  will  be  examined  by  a  medical  officer,  who  will  ascertain  whether 
he  is  free  from  all  bodily  and  organic  defects,  and  wdiether,  as  far  as  regards 
physical  constitution,  he  is  in  every  point  of  view  fit  for  military  service. 

8.  The  following  will  be  the  subjects  of  examination,  but  no  candidate 
will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  moxe  than  of  these  subjects : 


Classics :  Latin,  2,000 ;  Greek,  1,600,  -  - 

Mathematics, 

English  language,  ,  ,  .  .  - 

Modem  languages,  each,  ^  -  - 

History,  with  geography,  -  - 

Natural  sciences  (i  e.,  mineralogy  and  geology). 
Experimental  sciences  (chemistry,,  heat,  and  electricity), 
Geometrical  drawing,  ...  -  - 

Free-hand  drawing,  .  ,  .  .  - 


Marks. 

3,600 

3,600 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

1,200 

600 

600 


Of  the  above  subjects,  the  elementary  portions  of  mathematics  and  the 
English  language  are  obligatory  on  each  candidate. 

The  following  elementary  branches  will  be  included  in  the  obligatory  sec¬ 
tion  of  mathematics,  viz.  : 

In  arithmetic :  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  extraction  of  the 
square  root,  and  interest. 

In  algebra  :  fractions,  simple  equations,  and  questions  producing  them. 

-  In  Euclid :  the  first  three  books. 

To  these  elementary  branches  1,200  marks  (out  of  the  whole  3,600  for 
mathematics)  will  be  allotted,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  qualification  that  at 
least  400  be  obtained,  of  which  200  must  be  obtained  in  arithmetic. 

In  the  English  language  400  marks  will  be  allotted  to  correct  and  legible 
writing  from  dictation,  and  to  composition ;  and  of  these  it  will  be  necessary 
for  qualification  that  200  be  obtained. 

Out  of  the  remaining  subjects  the  candidate  may  select  any  three. 

37 
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No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  any  of  the  three 
voluntary  subjects,  unless  amounting  to  one  sixth  of  the  whole  numbei  of 
marks  allotted  to  that  subject ;  and  for  qualification  he  will  be  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  on  his  five  subjects  a  total  of  1,500  marks,  ,  .  i. 

No  marks  will  be  allowed  to  count  in  any  subject  left  optional  to  the  can¬ 
didate,  unless  he  gain  at  least  one  sixth  of  the  whole  number  allotted  to  that 

9.  Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  forward  to  the  Military  Secretary, 
Horse  Guards,  one  month  before  the  examination,  a  statement  of  the  subjects 
he  desires  to  take  up,  as  well  as  a  certificate  from  the  master  or  tutor  under 
whom  he  has  been  educated,  of  his  general  moral  conduct  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years.  If  a  candidate  has  failed  in  a  previous  examination  he  will 
only  be  required  to  forward  a  list  of  the  subjects  he  selects,  and  a  certificate 
of  conduct  between  the  two  examinations.  These  documents  are  under  no 
circumstances  to  be  transmitted  before  the  date  above  specified. 

10  After  the  examination  the  candidates  will  be  reported  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  in  the  order  of  their  merit,  and  will  be  appointed  accordingly 
as  far  as  vacancies  will  allow.  „  ,  .  ,,  j 

11.  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examinations  called  responsions  and 
“moderations”  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  those  called  “previous  exam¬ 
inations”  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin,  or  the  matriculation 
examination  of  the  University  of  London ;  or  any  one  of  the  three  examma- 
tions  required  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew  s  and 
Glaso-ow;  or  the  “class  examination  of  the  second  year”  (Curriculum  of 
Arts?  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen;  or  the  “preliminary  examination  ’  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  or  the  “  first  University  examination  ”  of 
Queen’s  University,  Ireland,  Avill  be  considered  as  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  without  further  examination. 

Candidates  from  the  Universities  must  not  be  more  than  21  years  of  age  for 
the  infantry,  nor  more  than  23  years  for  the  cavalry.  They  will  be  required 
to  send  to  the  Military  Secretary,  Horse  Guards,  two  months  before  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  term  at  which  they  desire  to  enter,  certificates  from  the 
responsible  authorities  of  their  college  of  general  moral  eonduet  during  resi¬ 
dence  at  the  University,  and  of  having  passed  the  above-mentioned  examina¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  certificate  of  age,  as  required  by  clause  5 

Should  the  number  of  general  candidates  be  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  vacancies  at  the  college,  a  suitable  portion  of  those  vacancies  will 
be  offered  to  the  University  and  to  the  competing  candidates  respectively. 

12.  Candidates  for  admission  as  Queen’s  cadets  must  apply  for  a  nomina¬ 
tion  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  if  the  sons  of  officers  in  the  army ;  or  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admirality,  if  the  sons  of  ofiicers  in  the  Royal  navy,  or 
Royal  marines.  The  above  nominations  will  be  made  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  or  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  will  nominate 
to  cadetships  for  the  Indian  services. 

Provision  of  Necessaries,  PooJes,  Contributions,  etc. 

13.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  reeeive  from  the  Military  Secretary  a  list 
of  the  articles  of  clothing,  books,  and  instruments  with  which  he  must  pro¬ 
vide  himself  before  joining  the  college,  and  which  he  will  be  required  to  keep 
complete  during  his  residence. 

Any  other  books,  instruments,  or  drawing  impleinents  that  he  may  subse¬ 
quently  require  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  will  be  provided  at  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  charged  to  his  account, 

'  14.  The  amount  of  contribution  for  education,  board,  washing,  and  medical 
attendance,  on  aceount  of  each  cadet,  per  annum,  is  as  follows : 

a.  For  sons  of  private  gentlemen,  -  -  -  -  £100 

&.  For  sons  of  admirals,  and  general  ofiicers  having  regi¬ 
ments  or  receiving  Indian  colonels’  allowances,  -  80 

c.  For  sons  of  general  ofiicers,  -  -  -  -  10 

d.  For  sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  Royal 

navv,  and  field  ofiicers  of  the  army  having  substan¬ 
tive  rank,  -  -  -  -  -  -  50 

e.  For  sons  of  all  ofiicers  of  the  royal  navy  and  army 

under  the  above  rank,  -  -  -  -  -  40 

/.  For  sons  of  officers  of » the  royal  navy  and  army  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuniary  distress,  -  -  20 
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g.  Queen’s  cadets  and  cadets  nominated  by  tbe  Secretary 

of  State  for  India  in  Council,  ...  Free. 

15.  General  officers  on  the  non-effective  list  will  pay  according  to  their 
last  substantive  rank. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are,  in  this  classification,  reck¬ 
oned  as  private  gentlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half-pay  previous 
to  having  served  twenty-five  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officei's  who  retire  on  half-pay  after  twenty-five  years’  service  on  full  pay 
will  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  in  which  they  last  served. 

16.  The  orphans  of  officers  whose  claims  do  not  come  under  classes  /,  and 
<7,  must  contribute  according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  fathers. 

17.  For  sons  of  officers  who  have  retired  on  full  pay,  the  payments  will  be 
according  to  the  substantive  rank  last  held  by  their  fathers. 

IS.  The  sons  of  officers  of  civil  departments  having  relative  rank  with  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  army  and  navy,  of  the  permanent  militia  staff,  and  of  adjutants 
of  the  volunteer  force,  are  admissible  to  the  college  on  the  same  terms  as 
those  prescribed  for  the  sons  of  army  and  navy  officers  of  corresponding 
rank. 

19.  The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  not  specially  nominated 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
sons  of  officers  of  the  Queen’s  service. 

20.  Contributions  for  the  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Cadet  Colleges, 

at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  at  the  late  Indian  Colleges,  Addiscombe, 
will  be  ---------  -  £50 

For  the  sons  of  masters  at  the  above  institutions,  -  -  .  40 

21.  Any  change  which  may  take  place  by  promotion  or  retirement  in  the 
rank  of  the  father  of  a  cadet  must  be  immediately  notified  to  the  Military 
Secretary,  in  order  that  the  contribution  paid  to  the  college  on  account  of 
such  cadet  may  be  regulated  accordingly. 

22.  Previously  to  the  admission  of  a  cadet  (not  a  Queen’s  cadet)  he,  or  if  a 
minor,  his  parent  or  guardian,  will  be  required  to  make  the  following  pay¬ 
ments,  viz. : 

1.  His  contribution  for  half  a  year. 

2.  The  sum  of  15Z.  for  his  first  equipment  of  uniform  clothing. 

3.  The  sum  of  10s.  for  the  support  of  the  company  reading-rooms. 

4.  A  deposit  of  15Z.  on  account,  for  contingent  expenses. 

23.  The  above  sums  are  to  be  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the  College. 

24.  For  each  succeeding  half  year  the  regulated  contribution  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  paid  in  advance,  to  the  paymaster  of  the  college,  to  whom  must 
also  be  remitted  the  sum  of  51.  for  the  further  provision  of  uniform  clothing, 
and  such  sum  as  may  be  required  to  make  up  the  contingent  deposit  to  15Z. 
The  amount  of  this  balance  will  be  shown  by  an  account,  rendered  at  the 
end  of  every  half  year,  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  deposit  during  the  past 
term. 

25.  No  cadet  on  whose  behalf  these  regulations  in  regard  to  payments 
have  not  been  comiDlied  with,  will  be  received  at  the  college. 

26.  No  refund  of  contribution  will  be  made  for  any  portion  of  the  half 
year  in  which  the  cadet  may  be  removed  from  the  establishment,  without  the 
special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

27.  No  payments  will  be  required  from  Queen’s  or  Indian  cadets. 

28.  If  a  cadet  be  rusticated  during  a  term,  his  contribution  for  the  half 
year  will  be  forfeited. 

29.  If  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  rustication  or  sickness,  a 
contribution  of  lOZ.  will  be  required  for  the  privilege  of  his  name  being  kept 
on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  term. 

30.  If  absent  from  sickness  during  any  portion  of  a  term,  a  refund  of  that 
portion  applicable  to  subsistence  will  be  permitted. 

31.  In  the  cases  of  cadets  of  the  orphan  class,  whose  annual  contribution 
is  only  20Z.,  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  the  absence  extends  over  a  whole 
term  will  be  submitted  to  and  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

32.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  supplied  with  a  weekly  allowance  of 
pocket  money,  at  the  discretion  of  the  commandant  of  the  college ;  but  this 
allowance  will  not  exceed  4s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  re¬ 
sponsible  under  officer,  4s.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  an  under  offi¬ 
cer,  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  gentleman  cadet  who  is  a  corporal,  and  2s.  6d.  a  week 
for  all  other  gentlemen  cadets.  The  expense  of  this  allowance  will  be  de- 
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frayed  out  of  the  amount  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  contingent 
expenses,  and  in  the  case  of  Queen’s  or  Indian  cadets  it  ■will  be  b^orne  by  the 
public. 

Discipline. 

33.  All  gentlemen  cadets  are  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are, 
or  may  be  from  time  to  time,  established  for  the  maintenance  of  good  order 
and  discipline. 

34.  Every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  from  the  college 
at  any  time  should  his  conduct  be  such  as  to  render  it  obvious  that  his  remain¬ 
ing  would  be  either  hurtful  to  the  institution  or  unprofitable  to  himself. 

35.  To  every  cadet  will  be  assigned,  at  the  commencement  of  each  tenn, 
100  marks  for  conduct. 

From  this  number  deductions  will  be  made  in  certain  authorized  propor¬ 
tions  for  every  offence  which  shall  have  been  met  by  a  punishment  of  more 
than  two  days’  drill. 

Should  the  cadet  forfeit  more  than  three-fourths,  or  75  of  the  above  100 
marks,  he  will  not  be  gazetted  to  his  commission  until  all  other  gentlemen 
cadets  of  the  same  batch  shall  have  been  provided  for;  and  should  he  lose 
all  his  marks  for  conduct  he  will  be  rusticated  for  one  term. 

36.  Gentlemen  cadets  are  strictly  prohibited  from  contracting  debts  with 
any  publican  or  tradesman  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  college, 

37.  No  perquisites  or  presents  of  any  kind  are  to  be  received  by  any  person 
belonging  to  the  college  from  either  the  gentlemen  cadets  or  their  friends. 

38.  Gentlemen  cadets  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  college  during 
the  vacations  without  the  special  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
on  satisfactory  proof  being  shown  that  they  have  no  friends  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  whom  they  could  go.  Payment  of  1?.  Is.  a  week  will  be  required 
in  such  cases  from  those  who  are  not  Queen’s  cadets. 

Termination  of  the  Conrse^  and  remmal  from  the  College. 

39.  Tlie  course  of  study  is  calculated  for  a  residence  of  three  terms,  or  IS 
months,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  term  in  ■which  a  gentleman 
cadet  may  join.  It  is  open,  however,  for  any^adet,  who  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  shall  have  proved  himself  qualified  for  promotion  at  once  to  the 
third  term  classes,  to  compete  for  a  commission  without  purchase,  or  to  be 
examined  for  a  commission  by  purcliase,  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  ;  but  no 
fourth  tei-m  will  be  allowed  on  any  plea  but  that  of  long  continued  sickness, 
in  which  case  special  application  must  be  made  to  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
accompanied  by  an  opinion  from  the  surgeon  of  the  college. 

Gentlemen  cadets  .allowed  a  fourth  term  will  not  be  pennitted  to  compete 
for  commissions  without  purchase. 

40.  Examinations  for  commissions  will  be  held  periodically.  The  number 
of  commissions  to  be  given  without  purchase  will  be  announced  previously 
to  the  examination.  These  vvill  be  competed  for  and  awarded  to  the  candi¬ 
dates  who  are  first  in  order  of  merit. 

41.  Candidates  who  liave  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  place  amongst 
those  to  whom  commissions  without  purchase  can  be  awarded,  but  who  have 
obtained  the  minimum  number  of  marks  required  for  qualification,  wfill  be 
considered  to  have  prior  claims  to  all  other  candidates  for  commissions  by 

purchase,  .  .  .i,  . 

42.  Queen’s  and  Indian  cadets  will  receive  commissions  without  purchase 
on  passing  the  qualifying  examination.  The  names  of  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  equally  with  competitors  for  commissions  without  purchase  w'ill  be 
published  in  the  same  lists  with  the  latter. 

43.  In  every  case  a  certificate  of  conduct  and  proficiency  in  military  and 
athletic  exercises  will  be  required  from  the  governor  of  the  college  before  a 
cadet  can  be  examined  for  his  commission. 

44.  Any  gentleman  cadet  desirous  of  entering  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal 
Eiio’ineers  will  be  permitted,  if  otlienvisc  eligible,  to  offer  himself  as  a  candi¬ 
date  at  any  of  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  into  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  his  position  at  the  Royal  Military  College 
will  not  be  affected  by  his  failure  at  such  examination. 

45.  No  gentleman  cadet  will  be  allow'ed  to  present  himself  at  a  direct 
commission  examination  during  his  residence  at  the  Royal  Militai-y  College. 

46.  No  gentleman  cadet  is  to  be  removed  from  the  college  without  the 
permission  of  the  Commander-in-Cliief,  obtained  through  the  governor  of  the 
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college.  And  when  a  parent  or  guardian  intends  to  withdraw  a  cadet,  or,  if  of 
age,  the  gentleman  cadets  intends  to  leave  the  college  at  the  end  of  a  term,  at 
least  six  weeks’  notice  of  his  intention  is  to  be  given  to  the  governor.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  such  notice  a  quarter’s  subscription  must  be  paid. 

Miscellaneous. 

47.  The  establishment  for  Queen’s  cadets  having  been  sanctioned  by  Par¬ 
liament  when  the  age  of  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College  was  from  13 
to  15  years,  it  has  been  decided  that  in  any  case  when  the  services  of  the 
father  and  the  circumstances  of  his  family  are  such  as  to  constitute  a  claim, 
an  addition  of  not  more  than  4DZ.  a  year  to  the  “compassionate  allowance” 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  be  allowed  to  a  can¬ 
didate  who  is  over  13,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  preparatory  education,  as 
he  is  ineligible  for  immediate  admission  into  the  college  in  consequence  of  the 
minimum  age  of  admission  having  been  raised  to  16. 

48.  It  is  desirable  that  every  candidate  who  is  under  21  years  of  age  should, 
at  his  admission,  be  accompanied  by  his  parent,  guardian,  or  some  other  re¬ 
sponsible  person,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  college  on  his  behalf. 

49.  The  resix)nsible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and 
the  candidate  himself,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  will  be  required 
to  sign  respectively  the  following  declarations : 

Declaration  hy  Cadet. 

“  I - - ,  do  hereby  declare  that  I  have  attentively 

considered  the  regulations  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  and  I 
consent  to  abide  by  the  same  in  every  particular,  as  well  as  to  observe  and  fol¬ 
low  all  such  orders  and  directions  as  I  shall  from  time  to  time  receive  from 
the  governor,  the  commandant,  or  other  ofticers  or  authorities  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.  And  I  further  hold  myself  bound  to  conform,  in  every 
respect,  to  Her  Majesty’s  regulations,  and  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the 
service.” 

(Signature) - 


Declaration  by  the  Parent  or  Guardian. 

“  I  hereby  declare  that  I  consent  to  the  admission  of  my  (son  or  ward)  to 
the  Royal  Military  College,  on  the  foregoing  conditions.” 

(Signature) - 


Subjects  of  the  Final  Examination. 

Min. 

Max.  Min.  required 
allowed  allowed  for  Quali- 
to  count,  to  count,  fication. 

50.  Field  fortification  and  elements  of  permanent  fortifica¬ 
tion,  including  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry,  1,800  450  ) 

Military  drawing  and  surveying,  ....  1,800  450  >1,200 

Military  history  and  geography,  ....  i,800  450  ) 


Mathematics : 

First  /Section.— Arithmetic ;  algebra,  up  to  simple  equations  ;  Euclid, 
four  books,  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  elementary  problems  in 
heights  and  distances,  and  mensuration,  -  -  _  - 

Second  Section. — Euclid,  Books  V.,  VI.,  and  XI.  (propositions  1-20), 
higher  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  mensuration,  - 
Third  Section. — Practical  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  -  -  - 

Higher  fortification,  -------- 

French,  ---------- 

German,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Chemistry,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Geology,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Free-hand  drawing,  -  -  -  -  -  -  • 


Max.  Min. 
allowed  allowed 
to  count,  to  count. 


1,200  800 

1,200  — 

1,200  — 

600  300 

1,200  300 

1,200  300 

1,200  300 

1,200  300 

600  150 


In  order  to  qualify  for  a  commission,  every  gentleman  cadet  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  obtain  1,950  marks  in  th  obligatory  section  of  fortification,  military 
drawing  and  surveying,  military  history,  the  first  section  of  mathematics,  and 
one  foreign  language ;  of  whieh  number  of  marks  1,200  must  be  gained  in  the 
three  military  subjects  before  specified. 
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StTBJECTS  AND  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

The  studies  of  the  college  are  mathematics,  fortification, 
military  drawing  and  surveying,  military  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  one  modern  language  (either  French  or  German), 
which  are  obligatory  on  all  cadets,  and,  in  the  final  examina¬ 
tion  1,950  marks  (out  of  5,400  required),  with  a  certificate  of 
proficiency  in  military  and  athletic  exercises,  are  required  to 
qualify  for  a  commission.  To  these  studies  are  added  chem¬ 
istry  or  physics,  geology,  and  a  second  modern  language. 

For  educational  purposes,  the  cadet  corps  is  divided  into 
three  companies,  designated  A,  B,  C,  each  company  pursuing 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time,  with  a  classification  of  mem¬ 
bers  into  sections,  according  to  the  results  of  the  minor  and 
term  examinations.  The  minor  examinations  take  place  every 
six  weeks,  and  the  term  examinations  every  six  months,  and 
the  final  examination  at  the  close  of  the  course,  which  occu¬ 
pies  three  terms  of  six  months  each.  The  final  examination 
is  conducted  by  examiners  attached  to  the  Council  of  Military 
Education.  The  final  result,  as  bearing  on  a  commission,  is 
reached  by  adding  the  marks  as  determined  by  the  average 
of  the  minor  and  term  examinations,  and  the  answers  of  the 
final  examination. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  halls  of  study,  of  which  there 
are  18,  large  enough  to  accommodate,  each,  18  cadets,  but 
generally  occupied  by  15.  The  lecture  hall  will  accommodate 
100  without  crowding. 

1.  Mathematics^  elementary  for  all  sections,  including  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra  up  to  simple  equations,  euclid,  the  use  of  loga¬ 
rithmic  tables,  elementary  problems  in  heights  and  distances, 
and  mensuration ;  and  higher  in  the  third  section,  including  trig¬ 
onometry  and  practical  mechanics  and  hydrostatics,  occujnes 
21  hours  a  week  during  the  entire  residence.  To  this  branch 
is  assigned  a  professor,  one  senior  master,  and  three  other 
masters.  To  the  highest  proficiency  in  mathematics  is  assigned 
a  maximum  of  1,200  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  300  is  allowed 
to  count. 

2.  Fortification  mcluaes  field  and  the  elements  of  permanent 
fortification,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  practical  geometry. 
To  this  study,  which  occupies  three  hours  every  day,  or  18 
hours  per  week,  are  assigned  six  professors,  and  to  the  highest 
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proficiency  is  awarded  a  maximum  of  1,800  marks,  with  a 
minimum  of  450.  Field  fortification  is  taught  in  the  first  two 
terms,  plan  drawing  and  practical  work  going  on  together. 
The  cadets  trace  and  execute  portions  of  fieldworks,  making 
and  planting  revetement,  gabions,  and  fascines,  and  doing  all 
but  the  heavy  work,  which  is  left  to  the  sajipers.  They  are  also 
instructed  in  bridge  making  and  in  pontooning,  and  witness 
every  species  of  work  done  in  the  hall,  on  the  fortification 
ground. 

3.  Military  Surveying  and  Drawing  occupy  together  17 
hours,  under  12  professors.  The  cadets  commence  by  drawing 
from  copies,  then  from  models,  being  in  the  meantime  also 
tau2:ht  the  use  of  instruments ;  then  in  six  Aveeks  after  joining 
the  corps,  they  are  taken  out  to  triangulate  Avith  the  prismatic 
compass  and  pacing,  and  traverse  roads,  dhe  former  joractice 
AAntli  the  theodilite  and  sextant  has  been  abandoned,  and  the 
Avhole  instruction  has  been  concentrated  on  the  art  of  field 
sketching  as  of  more  importance  to  an  infantry  officer.  To 
the  highest  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  given  1,800  marks,  | 
and  a  minimum  of  450  is  alloAved  to  count  in  the  final  result.  ! 
In  the  final  examination  the  candidate  for  a  commission  must 
obtain  at  least  1,200  marks  in  the  aboA^e  subjects. 

4.  Military  History  and  Geography  is  under  the  charge  of 
one  professor  and  tAVO  instructors.  The  present  course  is  to 
give  instruction  by  lecture,  in  the  organization  and  mode  of 
action  of  the  three  arms,  and  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 
commissariat  and  transport  department  of  an  atiny,  folloAAed 
by  a  short  and  simple  campaign.  In  the  second  half-year,  tAA^o 
campaigns  are  selected,  Avith  a  vicAV  to  illustrate  the  geneially 
receded  principles  of  tactics  and  strategy,  and  in  the  thiid 
half-year  one  campaign  is  thoroughly  Avorked  out  in  detail. 
The  cadets  take  notes  of  the  lecture,  on  Avhich  they  are 
examined  orally,  and  after  the  main  propositions  and  facts  aie 
printed  by  the  professor,  a  subsequent  study  and  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  printed  scheme  is  had.  In  this  study  the  cadets 
draAV  plans  of  the  theatre  of  AA^ar  and  of  battles,  shoAving  the 

position  of  the  opposing  forces. 

5.  Languages^  French  and  German, — the  former  AAith  one 
professor  and  three  masters,  and  the  latter  Avith  one  master. 
The  usual  course  in  either  language  is  grammar,  exercises,  dic¬ 
tation,  translation,  and  composition,  do  the  highest  pio- 
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ficiency  in  either,  1,200  marks  are  assigned,  and  a  minimum  of 
300  is  allowed.  One  of  these  languages  is  obligatory  in  the 
final  examination,  but  the  candidate  can  be  examined  in  both. 
The  cadets  can  change  from  one  language  to  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term. 

6.  Chemistry  (including  sound,  heat,  electricity,  and  mag¬ 
netism)  and  Geology  (including  mineralogy  and  physical 
geography)  occupy  each  a  half  hour  four  days  in  the  week, 
and  employ  part  of  the  time  of  two  professors. 

Y.  Freehand  or  Landscape  Drawing  receives  two  lessons 
per  week,  first  from  copies  and  models,  and  in  the  third  term 
one  lesson  per  week  from  nature.  To  the  highest  proficiency 
is  assigned  600  marks,  and  a  minimum  of  150  is  allowed. 

8.  Military  exercises  enter  into  the  programme  for  the  day, 
and  consist  of  gymnastics  for  the  first  term,  gun-drill  and 
riding  (one  lesson  per  week)  in  the  second  term,  and  two 
lessons  in  the  last  exercises  for  the  third  term.  Parade  and 
infantry  drill  occupy,  in  addition,  half  an  hour  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  50  minutes  between  the  first  and  second  period  of 
study  in  the  morning  (9.30  and  10.50). 

For  qualification  a  cadet  must  obtain  an  aggregate  of  1,200 
marks  out  of  5,400  on  the  three  military  subjects,  and  a  total 
aggregate  of  1,950  of  these.  Similar  proportions  of  marks 
must  be  obtained  each  term  that  the  cadet  may  return  in  the 
following  term. 

RESULTS  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

Out  of  2,399  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  444  were  unsuccessful;  and  in  the  final  exami¬ 
nations,  in  the  same  period,  out  of  1,726,  25  failed.  The 
results  of  the  examinations  show  better  preparation  from  year 
to  year. 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  of  the  government,  on  account  of  the 
Military  College,  were  as  follows:  for  1858-9,  £27,969;  for 
1863-4,  £39,690;  for  1866-7,  £36,416,  exclusive  of  payments 
made  by  the  cadets  or  by  the  Indian  government,  which,  in 
1866-67,  was  £4,237. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WOOLWICH. 


niSTORICAL  KOTICE. 

The  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  was  instituted  by 
Georo’e  II.  in  1741,  to  give  instruction  to  officers  who  served 
in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers.  It  began  in  a  small  room  in 
a  building  at  Woolwich,  where  tlie  Board  of  Ordnance  used 
occasionally  to  assemble,  under  the  instruction  of  two  masters, 
who  lectured  by  rotation  during  four  consecutive  houis  in 
three  days  of  every  week.  At  first  only  the  officeis  of  the 
single  battalion  composing  the  Artillery,  and  of  the  corps  of 
Engineers,  were  required  to  attend.  In  the  second  year  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  privates  too,  were  at  liberty  to 
attend,  and  upon  its  close  cadets,  to  the  number  of  five  to  each 
company  of  artillery,  resorted  to  the  hall.  Being  sons  of  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  corps,  and  not  in  uniform  or  under  militaiy  con¬ 
trol,  the  cadets  became  an  element  of  disorder,  which  led  to 
a  more  systematic  organization.  In  1744,  the  cadets  were 
clothed  in  uniform,  and  collected  into  a  distinct  company, 
under  two  officers,  with  a  drum-major.  By  1782,  the  number 
of  cadets  had  increased  from  twenty  to  sixty,  and  in  1798, 
to  one  hundred, — boarding  with  their  families.  In  the  last  year 
arrangements  were  made  to  lodge  and  board  the  cadets  by 
allowing  25.  a  day  per  head,  until  by  degrees,  in  1857,  an  im¬ 
posing  pile  of  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  establishment 
for  government  and  instruction  consisted  of  18  officers  on  the 
military  staff,  and  some  fifty  professors  and  masters  m  the 
civil  and  educational  corps. 

REGULATIONS  EOR  ADMISSION. 

Previously  to  the  year  1855  admission  to  the  Royal  Military 
Academy  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  noinination  from  the 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  limits  of  age  for  ad¬ 
mission  were  at  that  time  from  14  to  16,  and  the  candidates 
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nominated  were  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
before  the  professors  of  the  Academy,  wliich  varied  somewliat 
according  to  the  age  of  the  individual.  A  certain  number  of 
tlie  candidates  previously  passed  though  the  preparatory  school 
at  Carshalton,  admission  to  which  was  equally  obtained  by 
nomination  from  the  Master-General  of  tlie  Ordnance,  and 
Avere  transferred  to  the  Academy  on  passing  an  examination 
similar  to  that  required  from  those  who  entered  the  latter 
establishment  direct.  The  term  of  residence  at  the  Academy 
varied,  according  to  the  progress  of  a  cadet,  from  two  to  four 
years. 

The  inability  of  the  Academy  to  meet  the  demand  for  offi¬ 
cers  for  the  Artilleiy  and  Engineers  created  by  the  Crimean 
war,  led  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  system  of  obtaining  com¬ 
missions  in  the  scientific  corps.  At  first  a  limited  number  of 
nominations  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  head  masters 
of  the  great  public  schools  of  the  country,  and  the  candidates 
nominated  by  them  were  appointed  to  provisional  commissions 
on  passing  an  examination  at  Woolwich  ;  but  after  a  short 
time  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  Ar¬ 
tillery  and  Engineers  was  adopted,  in  1855,  by  Lord  Panmure, 
when  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Simultaneously  with  this 
change — the  first  recognition  of  the  competitive  principle  in 
regard  to  military  education  in  this  country — a  great  altera¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  limits  of  age  for  admission  to  the  scien¬ 
tific  corps.  Both  direct  appointments  to  commissions  in  the 
Artillery  and  Engineers,  without  any  previous  special  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  admissions  to  the  senior  or  practical  class  at  the 
Academy,  without  passing  through  the  lower  or  theoretical 
classes  at  that  institution,  were  thrown  open  to  j^ublic  compe¬ 
tition  among  all  natural-born  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates  for  the  direct  aj^pointments  were 
from  19  to  21.  Those  wffio  were  successful  wxn*e  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  receive  provisional  commissions,  and  to  be  placed  for 
instruction  under  the  Director  of  Artillery  Studies,  at  Wool¬ 
wich,  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  at  the  end  of  wdiich 
they  were  to  be  permanently  commissioned.  Candidates  for 
admission  to  the  practical  class  at  the  Academy  were  required 
to  be  betwxen  the  ages  of  17  and  19;  those  admitted  were  to 
remain  in  the  practical  class  for  six  or  eight  months,  after 
which,  on  passing  an  examination,  they  were  to  receive  com- 
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missions  in  the  Artillery  or  Engineers.  The  first  competitive 
examination  under  this  system  (the  regulations  for  which  will 
be  found  below)  was  held  in  August,  1855,  and  was  conducted 
by  a  body  of  examiners  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
under  the  direction  of  Canon  Moseley.  The  examination  for 
both  classes  of  appointments  throw'ii  open  to  competition  was 
the  same,  and  was  based  on  the  general  education  of  the 
country,  the  object  being  merely  to  compare  the  abilities  and 
attainments  of  the  candidates  without  reference  to  special 
professional  knowledge.  Two  other  similar  examinations,  both 
for  provisional  commissions  and  for  admission  to  the  practical 
class,  were  held  in  January  and  June,  1856,  the  only  dilference 
beingr  that  the  limits  of  asce  of  the  candidates  were  somewhat 
extended,  and  that  in  these  later  examinations  no  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  Engineers  w^ere  ofiered  to  competition. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  Crimean  w^ar,  however,  the  system 
of  appointing  otficers  directly  from  civil  life  to  commissions  in 
the  scientific  corps,  as  well  as  that  of  admitting  candidates  to 
the  practical  class  at  the  Academy,  which  had  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  pressure  of  the  war,  came  to  an  end.  'No  other 
examination  after  that  in  June,  1856,  ivas  held  for  a  year  ;  but 
in  June,  1857,  the  first  competitive  examination  for  admission 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  at  the  Academy  took 
place.  The  limits  of  age  for  admission  were  fixed  at  17  to  20, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  successful  candidates  would 
remain  under  instruction  at  the  Academy  “  until  sufficiently 
advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami¬ 
nation.” 

Since  this  period  open  competitive  examinations  have  been 
held  regularly  every  six  months  for  admission  to  the  Academy  ; 
and  though  various  modifications  in  their  details  have  been 
made,  their  general  character  remains  little  altered.  The 
limits  of  age  for  candidates,  originally  placed  at  17  to  20,  ^vere, 
however,  in  1862,  reduced  to  16  to  19,  at  which  they  are  at 
present  fixed. 

The  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  like  those 
which  had  previously  been  held  for  provisional  commissions 
and  for  appointments  to  the  practical  class,  were  at  first  con¬ 
ducted  by  Canon  Moseley  and  a  special  Board  of  Examiners 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  whom  the 
general  management  of  the  Academy,  after  the  abolition  of 
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the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  remained.  In 
1858,  however,  the  superintendence  of  the  system  of  instruction 
at  Woolwich  was  transferred  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa¬ 
tion,  ^\ho,  since  July,  1859, have  conducted  the  examinations. 

Althougli  the  principle  of  open  competition  for  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  scientific  corps  was  first  recognized  in  1855,  and 
in  1857  was  extended  generally  to  admission  to  the  ordinary 
couise  of  instruction  at  the  Academy,  yet  the  system  of  com¬ 
petitive  examination  did  not  become  the  sole  and  universal 
means  of  admission  to  M^oolwich  until  the  year  1861.  Time 
Mas  lequiied  to  clear  oft  the  vested  interests  of  candidates  who 
]iad  been  placed  on  the  old  nomination  list  of  the  Master- 
Geneial  of  the  Ordnance  ’  of  youths  who  had  been  admitted 
to  the  jjiepaiatory  school  at  Carshalton  j  of  cadets  who,  at 
ihb  time  of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  Sandhurst  and 
AYoolwich,  had  obtained  admission  to  the  former  institution 
on  the  undei  standing  that  tliey  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Artillery  and  Engineers  j  and, 
lastly ,  of  cadets  at  the  Indian  Military  College  at  Addiscombe, 
who,  on  the  abolition  of  tlie  local  Indian  army,  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  Woolwich  before  receiving  commissions  in  the  Eoyal 
Artillery  and  Eoyal  Engineers. 

Out  of  3,085  admission  examinations  in  eleven  years,  from 
1858  to  1868,  more  than  one-half  (2,136)  failed.  Of  those  who 
entered  after  this  trial,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  only  three 
failed  to  pass  the  final  examination. 


STAFF  OF  GOVERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION, 

President.— Du]^e  of  Cambrid^?e,  K.G. 

Governor.— Major  General  J.  L.  A.  Simmons.  K.C.B. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.— Bt.  Major  E.  J.  Bruee,  R.Art. 

Professor  of  Ilathematics.—M.  W.  Crofton,  B.A.,  and  five  masters. 
Professor  of  Fortification.— Li.  Col.  J.  J.  Wilson. 

/Rs^rwdors.— Major  W.  J.  Stuart,  and  three  others. 

Pt of essor  of  ]\Pilitary  History . — Capt.  H.  Braekenbur^,  R.Art. 
Professor  of  Military  Bravoing.— Li.  Col.  A.  W.  Drayson. 

Landscape  William  Clifton. 

Professor  of  Artillery.— Li.  Col.  C.  li.  Owen,  and  five  masters. 
P'ofessor  of  Practical  Geometry. — T.  Bradley,  and  two  masters. 
Professo}'  of  German.— C.  H.  Sehaible,  and  two  masters. 

Professor  of  French. — Theodore  Kareher,  and  two  masters. 
Professor  of  Chemistry.— C.  L.  Bloxham. 

Chaplain  and  Classieal  Instructor.— Bc,\.  W.  F.  Short. 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WOOLWICH: 

In  1858.  £37,969;  in  1861-63,  £25,188;  in  1866-67,  £86, 416, -exclusive  of 
payments  made  by  the  cadets. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION. 


N.B. — All  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  and  Royal 
Eni>ineers  are  required  to  go  through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal 
Military  Academy. 

I.  Competitive  examinations  for  admission  are  held  in  London  twice  a  year, 
in  January  and  July.  They  are  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  presence  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
Military  Education. 

The  candidates  must  be  between  16  and  19  years  of  age. 

II.  The  admissions  will  be  determined  by  the  result  of  the  examination, 
the  subjects  of  which  will  be  as  follow's,  viz.  : 

Marks. 


1.  Mathematics 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


'Section  I.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  plane 

trigonometry, . 2,000 

Pure^  Section  II.  Spherical  trigonometry,  elements 
I  of  co-ordinate  geometry,  and  of  the  ditfer- 
[  ential  and  inte<rral  calculus,  -  -  -  500 

1^ Mixed  Statics,  dynamics,  and  hydrostatics,  -  1,000, 

English  language  and  composition,  ...... 

History  of  England,  its  dependencies  and  colonies, 

Geography  (modern),  ........ 

«-ics  I 

French  language,  ........ 

German  do.,  -  -  - 

Hindustani  do.,  ......... 

The  examination  in  French,  German,  and  Hindustani,  will  include  writing 
from  dictation. 

9.  Experimental  sciences,  i.^.,  chemistry,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  - 

10.  Natural  sciences,  i.  mineralogy  and  geology,  -  -  - 

11  Drnwin<r  J  Frce-haud  drawing  of  machinery,  architectural,  topograph- 1 

11.  urawin^  landscape,  or  figure  subjects,  -  -  -  ) 


3,500 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1,500 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Every  candidate  must  qualify  in  geometrical  drawing ;  i.  e.,  drawing  in  ink, 
with  accuracy,  neatness,  and  to  scale,  the  several  problems  of  Euclid.  The 
standard  of  qualification  in  this  subject  is  100  marks,  which  must  be  gained 
out  of  a  maximum  of  300  nominally  assigned  to  it.  But  the  marks  so  gained 
W'ill  not  count  toward  the  general  aggregate. 

III.  No  candidate  will  be  allowed  to  be  examined  in  more  than  five  subjects, 
of  which  one  must  be  mathematics,  and  no  one  who  docs  not  obtain  at  least  700 
marks  in  section  I.  of  pure  mathematics,  will  be  eligible  for  an  appointment. 

From  the  other  subjects  of  examination,  to  which  marks  are  assigned  as 
above,  each  candidate  may  select  any,  not  exceeding  four  in  number,  in  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined.  The  rules  for  counting  marks  in  such  subjects  are 
as  follows : 

In  all  subjects  carrying  marks,  except  the  1st  section  of  mathematics,  in 
which  700  marks  are  required,  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  each  must 
be  gained  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  count. 

In  classics,  the  subject  is  divided  into  tw’o  sections  as  above,  either  or  both 
of  which  the  candidate  may  take  up  as  one  subject ;  but  he  will  not  be 
allowed  to  count  the  marks  gained  in  either  section  unless  they  amount  to 
one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it. 

In  either  French^  German^  or  Hindustani^  every  candidate  will  be  required  to 
obtain  for  qualification  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  of  marks,  whether  he  takes 
it  up  as  a  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  compete  or  not. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  although  only  a  small  qualifying  test  has 
been  imposed  in  respect  to  modern  languages,  a  knoAvledge  of  them  on  admis¬ 
sion  will  contribute  greatly  to  a  candidate’s  future  success  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy. 

IV.  The  candidates  are  allowed  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  the  time 
allotted  to  the  subject  will  permit. 

V.  No  candidate  will  be  admitted  unless  he  obtain  an  aggregate  of  at  least 
2,500  marks. 

VI.  The  successful  candidates  ivill  remain  under  instruction  for  about  two 
years  and  a  half,  or  until  they  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  they  will  then  be  qualified  to 
receive  commissions  in  the  Royal  Artillery  or  Royal  Engineers.  If,  however, 
they  should  be  found  unable  to  qualify  themselves  within  three  years  in  their 
professional  studies,  or  to  acquire  a  sufficient  proficiency  in  military  exercises, 
or  if  at  any*time,  by  failure  at  tlie  half-yearly  examinations,  it  should  appear 
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improbable  that  they  will  ultimately  succeed  in  qualifyini^  for  a  commission, 
they  will  be  removed.  Further,  every  cadet  will  be  liable  to  be  removed  tem¬ 
porarily  or  permanently  on  the  commission  of  any  of  those  otfences  to  which 
such  penalty  is  awarded  by  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy. 

VII.  Each  cadet  on  joining  will  be  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  25Z.  to  cover 
the  expense  of  uniform,  books,  etc.,  and  to  bring  with  him  the  articles  of 
clothing  of  which  he  will  receive  notice,  and  which  must  afterward  be  kept 
up  at  his  own  expense.  He  will  also  be  required  to  pay  a  contribution  of  62Z. 
10s.,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  half  year  of  the  time  during  which  he 
remains  under  instruction ;  and  a  deposit  of  51.  into  the  hands  of  the  paymas¬ 
ter  on  account,  for  contingent  expenses,  which  latter  sum  he  will  be  required 
to  make  up  on  returning  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  after  each  vacation, 
to  cover  any  unavoidable  expense  that  ma}-  be  incurred  on  his  account  ciuring 
the  ensuing  half  j^ear. 

The  annual  contributions,  however,  for  sons  and  orphans  of  naval  and 
military  officers  will  be  regulated  at  the  followig  rates,  as  heretofore  : 


For 

For 

For 


For 


sons  of  admirals  and  of  generals  having  regiments,  £80 
sons  of  generals  without  regiments,  -  -  -  70 

sons  of  captains  and  commanders  of  the  navy,  and  of 
colonels  and  regimental  field  officers  of  the  army,  -  GO 
sons  of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  under  the 
above  ranks,  -  -  -  -  -  -  40 

For  sons  of  all  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  died 
in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are  proved  to  be 
left  in  peeuniary  distress,  -  -  -  -  20 

The  sons  of  general  officers  who  are  paid  only  on  their  commissions  as 
field  officers  will  pay  the  same  contributions  as  the  sons  of  field  officers. 

Officers  who  have  sold  their  commissions  are  in  this  elassification  reekoned 
as  private  gentlemen. 

The  cases  of  officers  who  have  retired  voluntarily  upon  half  pay  previous 
to  having  served  25  years  on  full  pay  will  be  specially  considered. 

Officers  Avho  retire  on  half  pay  after  25  years’  service  on  full  pay  will  be 
entitled  to  be  classified  for  payment  with  the  rank  they  last  served  in. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  army  and  navy,  of 
officers  of  the  permanent  Militia  Staff,  and  of  adjutants  of  the  Volunteer 
Force,  are  admissible  to  the  Academy  upon  the  same  terms  as  those  pre¬ 
scribed  for  naval  and  military  officers. 

The  sons  of  Indian  naval  and  military  officers  will  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  sons  of  officers  of  the  Queen’s  service. 


The  sons  of  professors  at  the  Staff  and  Royal  Military 
Colleges,  at  tlie  Royal  Military  Academy,  and  at  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  -  -  -  £G0 

The  sons  of  masters  at  the  above  institutions,  -  -  40 

If  a  cadet  be  absent  a  whole  term  in  consequence  of  sickness  or  rustica¬ 
tion,  a  payment  of  lOZ.  will  be  required  for  tlie  privilege  of  his  name  being 
kept  on  the  rolls  of  the  establishment,  and  for  a  vacancy  being  guaranteed  a^ 
the  commencement  of  the  next  term. 

_  If  a  cadet  be  absent  from  sickness  during  a  portion  of  the  term,  his  pay 
will  continue  to  be  issued  and  credited  to  his  account;  but  no  refund  of  the 
contribution  will  be  permitted. 

1  during  a  term,  the  daily  pay  will  cease  from  tlie  date  on 

which  the  cadet  is  sent  away,  and  the  contribution  made  for  the  half  year  will 
be  forfeited. 

^  cadet  of  the  piqihan  class,  whose  annual  contribution  is 
only  2UZ.,  the  amount  to  be  paid  when  absence  extends  oyer  a  whole  term  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

VIII.  Any  gentleman  who  wishes  to  present  himself  at  one  of  the  half- 
^arly  examinations  must  send  in  his  name  to  the  military  secretary  at  the 
Huisc  (juarcls  one  month  before  the  time  of  examination,  forwarding  with  liis 
application  to  be  noted  the  following  papers : 

1st.  An  extract  from  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or,  in  default  of  that,  a 
declaration  before  a  magistrate,  made  by  one  of  his  parents,  giving 
his  exact  age.  >  »  & 

2d.  A  certilicate  of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  a  clerg5’man  of  the 
parish  to  which  he  belongs,  and  by  the  tutor  or  head  of  the  school  or 
college  at  which  he  has  received  his  education  for  at  least  the  two 
preceding  years,  or  such  other  proof  of  good  moral  character  as  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
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0(1.  A  statement  of  the  subjeets  of  examination  in  wliieh  (in  addition  to 
mathematies)  he  may  desire  to  be  examined. 

A  candidate  who  has  been  examined  before,  when  he  applies  for  leave  to 
present  himself  aii’ain,  will  only  be  reej^uired  to  forward  the  list  of  subjects  he 
selects,  and  a  certiticate  from  his  tutor  or  the  head  of  his  school,  etc.,  for  the 
interval  between  the  two  examinations. 

IX.  The  candidates  will  be  inspected  by  military  suri^eons  on  the  first  day 
of  the  examination,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  that  they  arc  free  from 
any  bodily  defects  or  ailments  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of 
military  duties. 

Extreme  short-sight,  or  any  serious  defect  of  vision,  is  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
qualification. 

The  responsible  parent  or  guardian  of  every  successful  candidate,  and  the 
candidate  himself,  before  he  can  be  admitted  as  a  cadet,  are  required  to  sign, 
respectively,  obligations  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

SUBJECTS  AND  STAFF  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

Eor  instruction  the  Cadets  are  divided  into  five  classes  of  equal  strength, 
according  to  length  of  residence ;  forty-four  in  the  first  four  classes,  and 
forty-six  in  the  junior.  The  subjects  are : 

1.  Mathematics,  under  a  professor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  three 
classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  held  after  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
with  a  maximum  of  6,800  marks  in  all. 

2.  Fortification,  under  a  professor  and  four  instructors,  is  studied  in  four 
classes.  The  final  examination  is  in  the  last  class,  and  the  maximum  of  marks 
attainable  in  all  is  6,800. 

3.  Artillery,  under  a  professor  and  three  instructors,  is  studied  in  two 
classes ;  the  second  and  first,  and  the  final  examination,  is  in  the  first,  with  a 
maximum  of  6,200  marks. 

4.  Surveying  and  topographical  drawing,  under  a  professor  and  four  in¬ 
structors,  is  studied  in  all  the  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  course,  with  a  total  of  4,200  marks. 

•  5.  Practical  Geometry,  under  a  p^rofessor  and  twm  instructors,  is  studied  in 

two  classes,  and  the  final  examination  is  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  with  an 
aggregate  of  2,100  marks. 

6.  Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  under  one  professor,  are  studied  in 
the  last  twm  terms,  and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  last,  with  a  maximum 
of  1,600  marks  in  the  former,  and  900  in  the  latter. 

7.  French  and  German  are  studied,  each  under  a  porofessor  and  two  instruct¬ 
ors,  for  four  terms,  and  after  the  final  examination  in  the  second  class.  The 
total  marks  in  each  is  1,500.  Hindustani  can  be  substituted  for  German. 

8.  Landscape  Drawing,  under  two  instructors,  is  studied  in  three  classes, 
and  the  final  examination  is  in  the  third  class,  with  a  maximum  of  1,500  marks. 

9.  Military  History  is  taught  by  one  professor  in  the  last  twm  terms,  and 
lias  a  maximum  of  2,000  marks. 

10.  Chemistry,  under  one  lecturer,  is  taught  in  the  last  term,  and  receives 
a  total  of  1,200  marks. 

11.  Gymnastics,  drill,  and  riding  are  taught  as  follow's :  Regular  gymnastic 
instruction  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  and  three  sergeants,  for  at  least 
six  months,  and  practised  through  all  the  terms.  Artillery  drill,  with  gun, 
sword,  and  other  military  drill  and  tactics,  are  conducted  partly  by  military 
officers  and  p^artly  by  the  professors  and  instructors  of  artillery.  Riding  drill 
is  conducted  under  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  in  the  last  two  terms, 
and  is  p^ractised  four  or  five  hours  a  week.  Swimming  is  taught  op)tionally. 

12.  Recreations  and  amusements  are  optional  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Cadets.  Workshops  are  maintained  by  the  government,  but  tools  and  materi¬ 
als  are  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Cadets.  There  are  two  reading  rooms. 
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SCHOOL  PREPARATION  FOR  WOOLWICH. 

From  the  returns  and  evidence  furnished,  it  is  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence  for  a  candidate  to  go  up  direct  from  a  public 
school  which  does  not  possess  a  Modern  Department  to  the 
examination  for  admission  to  Woolwich.  Out  of  855  candi¬ 
dates  admitted  to  Woolwich  in  10  years — from  1858  to  1867 — 
the  six  public  schools  of  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  Winchester, 
Westminster,  and  Shrewsbury,  only  sent  up  five  direct.  Colo¬ 
nel  Addison  states  that  at  Sandhurst,  out  of  320  admissions 
during  the  last  two  years,  there  have  been  only  16  from  the 
nine  schools  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Public  Schools  ;  but  from  Cheltenham  and  Wellington 
College  the  admissions  have  been  more  numerous.  Even  for 
the  direct  commission  examination,  those  who  present  them¬ 
selves  from  public  schools  (including  Cheltenham  and  Marl¬ 
borough,  where  Modern  Departments  exist),  without  seeking 
the  assistance  of  a  private  tutor,  scarcely  amount  to  five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  candidates.  At  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  failures  among  such 
candidates  in  the  latter  examination  is  comparatively  slight, 
not  amounting  to  more  than  8  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
number  of  failures  among  the  candidates  generally  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  very  nearly  25  per  cent.  In  fact,  the 
general  tenor  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  examinations  both  for  direct  commissions  and  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  Sandhurst,  there  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  no  necessity 
for  candidates  who  have  had  the  ordinary  education  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  public  school  to  have  recourse  to  private  tuition.  The 
W oolwich  examination  appears  generally  to  be  regarded  in  a 
difierent  light.  Its  higher  and  more  special  character,  and 
the  great  importance  attached  to  mathematics,  coupled  with 
the  competition  which  exists  for  it,  render  it  apparently  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  success  would  generally  be  obtained  by  candi¬ 
dates  from  public  schools — other  than  those  where,  like  Chel¬ 
tenham,  instruction  is  given  with  a  particular  view  to  this 
examination — without  a  sjiecial  preparatory  tuition. 

The  general  character  of  the  “  Modern  Side  ”  at  Harrow, 
which  was  established  in  September  of  1869,  “for  the  benefit 
of  boys  for  whom,  from  various  causes,  an  advanced  classical 
training  seems  undesirable,”  is  explained  as  follows  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  issued  by  the  Head-Master  when. announcing  the  inten- 
tion  of  adopting  the  institution  : 
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The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  “  Modem  Side  ”  will  be  mathe¬ 
matics,  French,  German,  Latin,  history,  English  literature,  and  physical  sci- 
dice* 

The  requirements  of  boys  not  intended  for  the  Universities  will  be  specially 
kept  in  view,  including  the  case  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  Woolwich  or 
the  Indian  Civil  Service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  provision  may  obviate  the  sup¬ 
posed  necessity  for  removing  boys  to  a  private  tutor’s  precisely  at  an  age  when 
the  influences  of  public  school  life  are  most  powerful  and  most  salutary. 

Except  for  purposes  of  instruction  there  will  be  no  distinction  whatever 
between  boys  on  the  Modern  Side  and  boys  on  the  Classical  Side. 

No  boy  will,  for  the  present,  be  admitted  to  the  Modern  Side  unless  he  has 
been  in  the  school  for  at  least  a  year,  and  has  hitherto  shown  diligence  and 
made  fair  progress. 

The  nature  of  th^  instruction  in  the  “  Army  Class  ”  at  Eton 
is  described  by  the  Head-Master  (Rev.  Hr.  Hornly)  as  follows : 

The  Army  Class  was  established  by  Dr.  Goodrich  in  the  year  1858.  It  was 
established  in  order  to  give  Eton  boys  greater  facilities  for  preparing  certain 
subjects  which  were  required  in  the  army  examinations,  and  to  obviate  the 
supposed  necessity  of  giving  Eton  boys  a  special  preparation,  elsewhere  than 
at  Eaton,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  army  examinations. 

At  first  fortification  and  military  drawing  were  included  in  the  course,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ordinary  school  work  (e.  g.^  Latin  verse  writ¬ 
ing)  was  remitted. 

This  was  not  found  to  answer.  The  course  included  more  than  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  ordinary  army  examination,  and  not  enough  for  the  higher  exami¬ 
nations  at  Woolwich.  There  seemed  to  be  a  danger  of  the  class  becoming  a 
sort  of  refuge  for  the  idlest  boys  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Goodford  subsequently  altered  all  this,  and  placed  the  class  upon  its 
present  footing,  which  is  as  follows : 

Two  lessons  a  week  (repetition  lessons)  are  remitted  to  make  time  for  les¬ 
sons  in  modern  history.  English  essays,  or  abstracts  of  what  has  been  taught 
in  school,  are  written  by  the  boys  out  of  school  (one  exercise  a  week),  and 
carefully  looked  over.  No  other  part  of  the  ordinary  school  work  (except  the 
two  repetition  lessons)  is  given  up.  Boys  cannot  join  the  class  till  they  are 
16  years  of  age.  They  are  expected  to  stay  at  Eton  till  the  time  comes  for 
their  examination.  The  class  consists  at  present  of  28  boys,  with  an  average 

of  25.  .  »  T, 

The  class  has  certainly  been  successful.  No  boy  going  up  from  Eton  has 
failed  yet  in  the  army  ex*amination  since  the  reconstitution  of  the  class  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  I  think  the  class  has  done  good  in  the  school. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nothing  more  has  been  seriously  attempted  as  yet  than 
to  secure  boys  from  failure  in  the  ordinary  examinations.  If  boys  are  to  be 
prepared  at  Eton  for  any  higher  competition,  such  as  that  at  Woolwich,  a 
very  ditferent  course  will  oDviously  be  necessary,  and  probably  a  system  of 
“  bifurcation  ’’  will  be  found  indispensable.  ^  i. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  may  not  be  introduced  with  advantage 
at  Eton ;  but  the  impending  changes  in  the  governing  body  at  Eton,  and  the 
anticipated  changes  witn  regard  to  army  examinations,  make  it  difhcult  to 
commence  any  work  of  reconstruction  at  the  present  moment. 

The  most  successful  institutions  in  preparing  candidates 
either  for  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich  are  the  Cheltenham  and 
Wellington  Colleges  —  each  having  a  Modern  Department,  in 
which  Latin  and  Greek  yield  their  supremacy  to  modern 
science  and  living  languages. 

The  Modern  Department  in  Cheltenham  College  was  estaWished  in  1843 
as  a  Military  School,  and  is  claimed  to  be  such  at  this  time.  The  studies  oi 
subjects  consist  of  mathematics,  drawing  of  all  kinds,  physical  science,  two 
modern  languages  (French  and  German),  English,  surveying,  and  fortification, 
both  field  and  permanent.  The  principal  (Rev.  T.  A,  Southend),  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Military  Education  Commission  in  1869,  states  that  his  pupils,  at 

38 
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tlie  a^e  of  eighteen,  went  through  the  whole  Addiscomhe  course,  and  all  that 
was  done  at"Woolwich,  and  a  good  deal  of  what  was  done  at  Chatham.  The 
whole  of  his  class,  in  1868,  went  up  for  the  entrance  examination  at  Sandhurst, 
and  passed.  From  twelve  to  fifteen  go  to  Woolwich  every  year,  and  in  1869, 
forty  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  Academy  were  prepared  at  Chel¬ 
tenham.  The  special  military  instruction  is  based  on  a  course  of  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Out  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  in  Wellington  College,  ninety- 
six  boys  are  in  the  Modern  Side,  entering  at  the  age  of  twelve  and  thirteen,  and 
remaining  till  seventeen  or  eighteen.  But  of  the  ninety-six,  forty  are  preparing 
for  the  Engineers  or  Artillery,  and  twenty  for  the  Line,  The  subjects  taught  in 
the  military  division  are  the  same  as  at  Cheltenham,  except  fortification  ;  and 
the  head-master  (Kev.  Dr.  Benson)  claims,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  that  his  graduates  are  as  well  trained  in  the  same  subject  as  the  pupils 
of  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  exhibitions  in 
the  Military  School,  open  to  competition  to  the  pupils  of  all  the  public  schools, 
and  regards  the  modern  side  as  an  essential  feature  in  all  public  schools. 

Rugby  School  was  the  earliest  of  the  great  Public  Schools 
of  England  to  make  Physical  Science  a  regular  part  of  its 
curriculum,  and  to  give  any  considerable  prominence  to  mod¬ 
ern  languages  and  history;  but  its  governing  authorities 
have  resisted  all  efforts  to  establish  a  distinct  Modern  Side. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Temple,  head-master  of  Rugby  School  (now  Bishop  of  Exe¬ 
ter),  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commission,  remarked  that  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  boys  entering  Sandhurst  should  be  the  same  as  that  given  to  other 
boys  of  the  same  age,  destined  for  any  other  profession  than  that  of  arms. 
His  opinion  was  adverse  to  having  a  modern  department,  in  which  the  ancient 
classics  held  a  subordinate  place,  in  a  school  in  which  the  classics  held  the 
first,  and  over  which  the  head-master  presided.  The  modern  studies  should 
have  an  independent  scope,  and  their  own  master,  who  will  by  his  character 
and  personal  attention  fix  the  standard  of  attainment.  The  great  public 
schools  should  hold  on  to  their  present  aim  and  methods,  introducing  other 
studies  to  perfect  their  mental  discipline  and  results.  No  side  sections  or 
departments  in  any  existing  school  can  do  the  work  of  scientific  school 
culture  so  thoroughly  as  an  independent  school,  in  which  the  natural  sciences 
and  modern  languages  arc  taught  by  the  main  staff  of  professors.  All  teachers, 
in  any  school,  civil  or  military,  should  be  specially  ax^pointed  for  their  edu¬ 
cational  qualities. 

In  Marlborough  College,  a  modern  department  exists, 
which  was  established  to  prepare  boys  for  definite  examina¬ 
tions  in  which  they  would  not  succeed  if  they  competed  direct 
from  the  classical  side  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
solve  the  problem  of  giving  a  good  school  education  on  a  basis 
of  instruction  in  which  the  dead  languages  hold  a  subordinate 
place.  Boys  enter  the  Modern  School  after  they  have  reached 
the  fourth  form  in  the  classical  department,  so  that  Latin  and 
Greek  constitute  a  substantial  part  of  their  attainments  and 
discipline.  The  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  institution  in 
competing  for  admission  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of 
the  government,  or  in  any  of  the  walks  of  active  or  profes¬ 
sional  life,  shows  conclusively  that  the  modern  curriculum  witli 
its  studies  properly  adjusted,  and  a  well  trained  staff,  under  an 

able  head-master,  is  quite  equal  to  the  classical,  not  only  in 
practical  utility,  but  in  comprehensive  and  liberal  discipline. 
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OKGANIZATION.  ETC. 

The  Royal  Engineering  Establishment  at  Chatham  was 
instituted  in  1854,  to  furnish  a  sound  course  of  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  Military  and  Civil  Engineering  to  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  sappers  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  in  addition  and  prior  to  which  both  officers  and  men 
pass  through  the  ordinary  drill  and  military  duties  common 
to  the  army  generally. 

The  present  organization  and  staff  are  composed  of  a  direc¬ 
tor;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in  construction  and  estima¬ 
ting  ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in  field  works ;  an  instructor 
and  assistant  in  surveying ;  an  instructor  and  assistant  in 
telegraphy,  photography,  and  an  assistant  in  signalling  ;  a 
brigade  major;  quartermaster  in  charge  of  stores,  and  field 
officer  for  military  discipline. 

The  number  of  officers  under  instruction,  recently  com¬ 
missioned,  captains  and  subalterns,  -  -  -  81 

Non-commissioned  officers  and  sappers,  average,  -  1,200 

NATURE  AND  LENGTH  OF  COURSE. 

There  are  six  distinct  courses : 

1.  Drill  and  military  duties,  which  occupy  107  days.  This 
includes,  besides  the  interior  economy  of  a  company,  proceed¬ 
ings  of  courts-martial,  boards  of  survey,  courts  of  inquiry. 

2.  Telegraphy,  signalling,  submarine  mines,  etc.,  which 
occupy  thirty-five  days.  This  includes  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  lines,  a  knowledge  of  instruments  and  batteries, 
application  of  electricity  to  explosions,  management  of  torpe¬ 
does,  etc. 

3.  Chemistry,  which  occupies  fifteen  days.  This  course 
comprises  the  analysis  of  limes,  cements,  and  other  building 
materials. 
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4.  Field  works,  military  bridging,  etc.,  which  occupies  122 
days.  This  comprises  instruction  in  earthworks,  pontooning, 
rafts,  spar,  and  other  temporary  bridges,  reports  on  existing 
fortresses,  construction  of  railways,  escalading,  diving,  etc. 

5.  Architectural  course,  which  occupies  183  days.  This 
course  includes  building  material,  design,  estimate,  and  speci* 
fication  for  a  building,  instruction  and  repoid,  with  hand 
sketches  of  various  works  in  execution,  lime  and  cement 
works,  quarrying,  brickmaking,  etc. 

6.  Surveying  and  Astronomy,  which  occupy  183  days. 
This  course  includes  trigonometrical  survey,  military  recon- 
noissance,  special  survey,  road  reconnoissance,  astronomical 
memoranda  and  calculations,  adaptation  of  works  of  defence 
to  a  contoured  site,  inspeetion  tours  of  works  of  defence  in 
England,  and  report  on  same,  isolated  lectures  on  geology, 
electricity,  machinery,  etc.,  by  selected  professors. 

The  first  allowance  toward  expenses  of  junior  officers  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  in  visiting  engineering  works,  at  home 
and  abroad,  was  made  in  1854,  and  is  now  500/.  per  annum. 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS  AND  SAPPERS. 

All  recruits  for  this  corps  join  at  Chatham,  and  for  about 
sixteen  months  are  subject  to  daily  drill  and  military  duties 
in  field  work  and  all  branches  of  the  eno^ineer  service,  and  are 
drafted  off*,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  special  classes  in  con¬ 
struction,  j)hotography,  telegraphy,  lithography,  printing. 

Synopsis  of  the  Course. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  instruction  given  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Military  Engineering  at  Chatham,  was 
drawn  up  by  Major  General  J.  L.  Simmons,  the  Director  of 
the  establishment. 

I. — THE  SURVEY  COURSE. 

The  course  of  snrv'eying  for  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  is  intended 
to  qualify  them  for  caivying  on  survey  operations  of  every  description,  and 
for  designing  and  laying  out  engineering  works,  so  far  as  these  are  influenced 
by  the  features  of  the  ground  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  over  which  they 
are  carried. 

The  course  consists  of  two  parts, — the  one  relating  to  surveying  processes 
exclusively,  the  other  to  the  uses  made  of  the  plans  and  maps  prepared  by 
such  processes,  for  engineering  purposes. 

Under  the  first  of  these  divisions  the  officers  are  practically  instructed  in 
astronomical,  general,  special,  and  reconnoitring  surve3dng,  including  the 
accurate  delineation  of  the  inequalities  of  ground  by  levelling  and  by  con¬ 
tours  traced  instrum entally,  and  also  the  giving  reliefs  to  hill  forms  by  sketch¬ 
ing  with  the  pen  and  drawing  with  the  brush. 

Under  the  second  division  they  are  exercised  in  the  adaptation  of  works  of 
fortification  to  contoured  sites,  and  in  the  selection  and  survey  of  lines  of 
communication  by  roads,  railwaj'^s,  and  canals,  and  in  drawing  up  projects  for 
their  execution. 
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Astronomical  Surveymg. 

The  officers  are  taught  the  construction  and  use  of  astronomical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  are  practised  in  making  observations  with  them.  Tliey  study  from 
published  works  and  memoranda  printed  at  the  establishment,  the  most  use¬ 
ful  problems  for  finding  the  time,  the  latitude  and  longitude,  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Examples  of  each  problem  are  worked  out  by  them  from  their  own  obser¬ 
vations  or  from  observations  made  in  their  presence. 

The  use  of  meteorological  intruments  and  the  reductions  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  with  them  are  also  practised. 

General  Survey. 

As  a  preliminary  exercise  in  drawing  each  officer  constructs  a  plate  of 
scales  from  data  supplied  to  him.  For  particular  information  on  the  delicate 
and  powerful  instruments  and  apparatus  which  have  been  used  in  great 
national  surveys,  and  which  cannot  be  studied  in  the  establishment  observatory, 
the  officers  are  referred  to  published  works ;  and  they  are  instructed  in  the 
adjustments,  the  unavoidable  errors  of  construction,  and  the  powers  of  the 
instruments  put  into  their  hands  for  the  execution  of  their  survey  course. 

The  ^neral  survey  comprises  : 

1st.  The  selection  and  measurement  of  a  hose. — The  base  is  measured  with  an 
ordinary  chain  and  a  five -inch  theodolite,  and  this  measurement  having  been 
reduced  to  its  horizontal  value  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  section  of  the  base 
is  laid  down  on  paper. 

2d.  Triangulatwn. — The  measured  base  is  extended  by  a  triangulation  over 
10  or  16  square  miles  of  country,  and  the  relative  altitudes  of,  and  the  distances 
between,  the  stations  selected  are  determined  from  observations.  The  com¬ 
puted  horizontal  distances  are  laid  down,  and  the  azimuth  of  one  of  them  is 
determined. 

3d.  Traversing. — The  position^  of  the  roads,  streams,  boundaries  of  woods, 
and  other  marked  features,  surrounding  and  intersecting  an  area  of  six  or 
eight  square  miles  of  the  country  triangulated,  are  then  determined  by  run¬ 
ning  traverses  with  a  theodolite  from  one  station  to  another,  so  as  to  cut  up 
this  area  into  spaces  which  will  admit  of  being  filled  in  by  a  less  accurate 
method,  without  introducing  an  error  in  the  plan. 

4th.  Plotting  of  detail  and  completion  of  the  work. — The  protracted  lines  are 
now  transferred  to  another  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  detail,  obtained  as  the 
traverses  proceed,  is  plotted  from  the  field-book.  From  this  plot  sketch 
sheets  are  prepared,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  sketched  in  with  the 
aid  of  a  prismatic  compass,  the  form  of  the  ground  being  represented  by 
pencil  strokes,  assisted  by  contours  put  in  with  the  aid  of  a  portable  level. 

The  sketch  sheets  are  etched  in  with  a  pen,  and  a  finished  brush-work  plan 
of  the  complete  survey,  embracing  all  the  information  collected,  is  prepared 
from  them,  with  the  original  plotted  detail  as  a  basis. 

Special  Survey. 

A  piece  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile  in  area,  is  surveyed  with  minute 
accuracy  as  for  some  special  purpose,  and  is  laid  down  on  a  scale  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  the  calculation  of  the  areas  of  the  enclosures  from  the 
paper.  The  method  followed  is  the  same  as  that  pursued  on  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  and  with  the  Tithe  Commutation  Surveys,  etc. 

Contouring. — On  the  ground  thus  specially  surveyed  contours  are  traced 
instrumen tally  at  given  vertical  distances  apart  and  are  plotted  on  the  plan. 

AUlitary  Reconnaissance. 

This  is  conducted  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  general  survey;  the  instruments  employed,  however,  are  all 
portable.  The  measurement  of  a  base  is  made  by  such  means  as  readily  olfer 
themselves  (generally  by  pacing),  and  the  trigonometrical  points  are  fixed 
simply  by  protracting  angles  observed  with  a  box  sextant  or  compass.  The 
whole  of  the  remaining  features  and  details  considered  necessary  in  a  military 
point  of  view  are  sketched  in  with  the  aid  of  bearings  and  pacing.  The 
reconnaissance  embraces  about  six  square  miles. 

In  addition  to  the  topographical  sketch  of  the  ground,  each  officer  sends  in 
a  detailed  report  of  its  general  character,  its  resources,  and  military  capabili¬ 
ties.  Each  officer  also  makes  a  hasty  reconnaissance  of  a  road  with  a  view  to 
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its  employment  as  a  military  communication.  All  the  information  whicii  can 
pe  obtained  as  to  the  character  of  the  country  tiirough  which  it  passes  and 
towns  and  villages  near  it,  together  with  the  construction,  gradients,  etc 
of  the  road,  are  noted  on  the  face  of  the  sketch.  ’ 

Fortification  Branch. 

Every  officer  is  required,  in  this  branch  of  the  survev  course,  to  desi^m  one 
or  more  Avorks  of  defence  for  the  occupation  of  a  site  “of  which  a  contoured 
plan  IS  furnished  to  him. 

In  performing  this  exercise  the  officer  becomes  expert  in  readimr  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  slopes  of  ground,  as  expressed  by  contours:  he  meets  with 
and  learns  to  provide  for  some  of  the  many  modiflcations  of  tlie  conditions  of 
defence  which  the  occupation  of  irregular  sites  necessitates,  and  he  acquires 
facility  111  the  application  of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  determination  of  the 
planes  of  defilade  and  the  several  planes  of  a  ivork. 

1  he  data  upon  which  the  design  is  framed  consist  of  a  plan  of  nround 
shoivni  by  contours,  and  of  some  of  the  conditions  to  be  filled  by  the  proposed 
foitifacation,  such  as  the  objects  for  which  the  site  is  occupied,  the  strength  of 
the  extent  of  the  works,  the  nature  of  the  defence  of  the 
ditches,  the  trace,  or  the  profile  to  be  adopted,  etc. 

officer  writes  a  report  explanatory  of 
bntb  works  he  has  adopted,  and  describing  his  arrangemLts 

Ii^^  distant  and  near  defence,  with  any  improvements  whicli  have  suo-- 
gested  themselves  in  working  it  out;  and  since  the  scale  of  the  design  admits 

preparation,  he  is  required  to  enter  very  fully 
into  the  detail  of  the  arrangement  he  proposes.  ^  ^ 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  tables  showing  how  the  remblai  and  ddblai  are 
equalized,  and  that  the  distribution  of  the  latter  is  economical. 

Civil  Applications. 

Projects  /or  a  line  of  communication,  general^  plan,  and  tried  sections.— T\\q 
officers  are  instructed  m  the  general  principles  Avhich  should  guide  them  in 
laying  out  lines  of  communication,  whether  by  road,  railway  or  canal  and 
are  then  sent  out  to  examine  the  country  between  two  points  five  or  six  miles 
apart,  and  are  required  to  decide  on  two  or  more  routes  which  apparently  offer  • 
the  greatest  facilities  111  point  of  gradients,  soil,  and  the  materials  of  con- 
stiuction.  Availing  themselves  of  the  best  map  or  plan  they  can  obtain  they 
.showing  approximately  the  divisions  of  the  properties  tlimunh 
which  the  trial  lines  are  run;  they  then  make  trial  sections ;  and  from  these 
sections  and  their  previous  examination  of  the  ground,  they  determine  on  the 
line  to  be  adopted,  embodying  in  a  report  a  general  description  of  the  countrv 
the  obstacles  encountered  on  each  route,  the  gradients,  curves,  etc.,  and  also 
ffie  calculations  which  led  to  their  decision.  In  their  calculations  they  esti¬ 
mate  the  cost  of  the  necessary  constructions  on  each  of  the  trial  lim^  the 
cost  of  conveyance  for  heavy  goods  on  an  assumed  basis  of  daily  traffic  ’  and 
the  time  occupied  in  each  case  for  quick  transit.  ’ 

or,  IcTi?'7  of  the  route  determined 

on  as  the  best  is  selected,  and  for  this  a  special  survey  is  made,  which  is  laid 

11  plan  the  line  being  picketed  out  when  no  objection  is 

made  by  the  owners  of  the  property  through  which  it  passes.  A  Avorkina: 
section  of  the  line  is  also  prepared  from  accurate  levels.  ® 

rrruw'''- proposed  OH  that  portion  of  the  line 
which  IS  included  within  the  limits  of  the  working  section,  a  plan  of  details 

probabffi  cost^^  ^  specification  for  the  works  and  an  estimate  of  their 


The  course  is 


II.  THE  COURSE  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ESTIMATING. 

,.  course  142  days,  including  Sundays,  are  allowed, 

divided  into  four  parts. 

Part  I. — Theory  of  Construction. 

This  part  consists  of  a  series  of  examples  in  construction,  about  50  in  num- 
her,  which  will  be  A'aned  from  time  to  time. 

They  are  drawn  up  Avith  a  special  view  to  the  application  of  the  mathemati- 

some  of  the  cases  which 

they  are  likely  to  have  to  deal  Avith  in  practice. 

References  are  given  in  the  margin  of  the  printed  paper  of  examples  to 
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some  of  tlic  many  books  in  which  the  information  necessary  for  their  solution 

“  Tht  ‘tastractins;  officer  will  explain  every  morning,  except  Saturday,  as 
many  of  the  exainplcs  as  he  considere  the  officers  can  work  durmg  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day,  and  the  officers  are  expeeted  to  study  these  subjects  fiom  some 

*^*^Thc  ^ohjec^  of  these  short  explanations  is  twofold:  1st,  to  explain  the 
nrinciples  on  whieh  the  particular  cases  or  similar  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with  ; 

Kl  tSnart  in  a  condensed  form  some  of  the  varied  information  which  is 
familial  to  all  engineers  of  experience,  but  which  an  engineer  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  his  career  often  has  a  ditlieulty  in  hnding. 

mencejnent  01  ^ill  take  notes  explanations,  and  write  each  morninj? 

notes  at  the  head  of  the  fair  copy  of  the  examples  to  A\hich  they  lefei.  Ihc 
examples  explained  on  each  day  are  to  be  worked  out  on  that  day  in  the  fullest 
manTr  ttie  reasoning  of  each  step  is  to  be  stated,  and  all  rough  calculations 
nrn  tn  hf»  Ipft  Oil  tlic  papcr,  SO  as  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  laboi  of 
examination.  They  are  to  be  brougiit  to  the  instructing  officer  the  following 
morniii'*'  anil  after  examination  are  to  be  Avritten  out  fair  on  ruled  foolscap, 
quTter-m^gin,  on  the  right-hand  sheet,  with  explanatory  diagrams  to  a  large 

Rpnle  where  necessary,  on  the  left-hand  sheet.  ,  .  ,  ^  +1,/-. 

Tile  fair  notes  of  each  week’s  ivork  must  be  sent  in  before  the  end  of  the 

'"mm  w^Shts,'  streugth  of  materials,  aud  other  iiiformatiou,  will  be  found  in 

'  the  course  occupies  about  40  dap,  aud  while  it  continues 
leave  will  be  granted  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  0UI3  . 

Part  11. — Materials. 

Tbp  ohipct  of  this  part  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  officers  some  sort  of 
o-nirip  in  iiido'iiio'  of  the  Quality  of  the  principal  materials  which  they  will  have 
to  rise  as  well  as  to  afford  them  information  as  to  the  particular  material  most 

^"^tifbe  lectures  given  by  professors 

in  the  lecture  theatre;  lectures  given  by  the 

iTiofip  hv  thp  officers  to  lime  works,  cement  works,  biickticidh,  etc. 

Th^CturcsTn  ^  theatre  are  delivered  at  the  periods  most  con¬ 

venient  to  the  lecturer,  but  the  notes  taken  by  the  officeis  foim  pait  of  th 
ponrse  and  will  be  bound  up  Avith  the  rest  of  the  pajicis.  ^  +rv  Ua 

wriTtiSuUakimmeMX^ 

‘“"sSes  to  illustrate  the  lectures  and  visits  are  to  be  as  numerous  aud  com- 
^'"■riifvlffie’oftliese  sketches  for  future  reference,  and  as  aids  topffleere  in 

‘■“■it  offlclrnwmarotl  ffit™ctd?after  they  le:u,e  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  in  the  mctliod  of  testing  the  quality  of  some  of  the  mateiuls  by  cuemi 
cal  analysis,  for  Avhich  a  fortnight  is  alloAved. 

Part  IIL— Valuation  and  Measurement  of  Work. 

This  part  of  the  course  will  occupy  i"  d„.  a-^STiu 

with  a  series  of  lectures,  the  sub]eet  mattei  of  vine  Building 

tbp  nriiited  “  Notes  on  the  Practice  of  Building  aiiu 

i-ades.”  They  will  comprise,  in  with  their 

1.  The  materials,  tools,  ete.,  and  appaiatus  empioje  ,  „ 

application  to  the  different  kinds  of  work  produced. 

2.  The  technical  terms  in  vogue.  _ 

3.  The  general  practice  of  meaprmg  and  a  aimn^  carrying  out 

Hints  and  memoranda  useful  refereim  and 

works  will  be  given,  and  explanations  afforded  by  reiuence  lo  muu 
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cliaAvino's  from  some  of  which  colored  sketches,  with  the  names  and  dimen- 
s  ons  ot  the  different  parts  given  on  them  in  full’,  will  be  niaciTlij  cadi  officer 

StmW  f  pniited  notes.  These  sketches  will  be  clone  in  the  Hall  of 

fetudy  f  1  om  the  originals  deposited  there. 

given  explaining  the  different  steps  taken  in  preparing 
tlie  am  ual  estimates  of  a  district,  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  varb 
oub  methocls  of  carrying  out  the  services  which  may  be  authorized 

4.  f  building  will  be  approximately  estimated  by  cuffim--  it  out 

from  the  general  plans  and  elevations.  c.uum^^  n  out 

building  v/ill  then  be  taken  out  from  the  sncci- 
Fy  “'“"S  ">  “■  measurement  lo.-m 


having  the  details  of  work  done  printed  on  it 

Details  and  estimates  of  the  same  building  will  be  made  out  on  W.  O. 

1).  Schedules  of  the 


,  - Will  UG 

.t  orm  p54,  the  items  and  prices  beine:  taken  from  the  W 
district,  and  the  descriptive  part  priiited  on. 

Lastly,  the  quantities  will  be  abstracted  and  broudit  into  bill  ibnntrh 
the  work  were  to  be  put  up  to  tender,  or  as  would  beXne  n  drS,F  ou^ 
tractors'  bi  Is  for  work  to  be  paid  fo,:  on  a  schedule  of  prices  “ 

pn,™  pl‘^tes  to  be  colored  will  be  partly  done  in  the 

couise  of  lectures,  but  about  a  week  at  the  clo'^e  of  rT-irt  /wf  tn, 

wdl  be  allowed  to  complete  the  whole.  Vty  are  to  be  coloured  h/tl  o^ 

Study  from  pattern  drawings  deposited  thele.  No  draw  n',  whatever  t  jJ. 
removed  from  the  Hall  of  Study.  ^\naLc^el  lo  be 


Jlcrt  JV. — Design. 

At  the  commencemet  of  this  part  of  the  course  each  officer  will  read 
ttirough  the  “Notes  on  Military  Builclino-s  ”  bv  Colomd  PmiinLp 
Engineers,  studying  more  particularly  the '"parts  whffi?Uia%4  specTal  l  efc^enc^e 
to  his  own  design.  The  lithographed  dra^Hugs  which  i^^coZany  them  S 
not  intended  to  be  models  to  be  copied  from,  but  are  given  S  eLmnffis  of 
works  executed,  many  of  which  with  the  advance  of  sanuTrfsfelme  Ime 
become  obsolete  as  a  whole.  Ihey  contain  many  useful  details  still  applic- 

The  design  is  intended  to  afford  to  each  officer  an  opportunity  of  amilvirxr 

i'c^u’rytS  raf 

^  /design  will  consist  of  a  general  plan  and  report  with  some 

^  f  ’  1^'“^  P"’’'  estimated 

deposfteLhri^c  Hail  oPstn%P‘'^“‘'“‘'  “  tHo  instructions 

Tour  Dcpoi'ts  and  Lectures. 

Ura  reports  and  lectures  pertaining  to  the  course  of  construction  will 

say,Tn  SoDcarpai^L 

In  writing  tour  reports  and  lectures  the  object  should  be  to  condenisp 

information  and  fact  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible  without 
ablieviating  the  language  or  omitting  any  of  the  facts  Sketebpe;  stimnm  Ua 
made  by  hand  approximately  to  sclle,  Lt  shoulfbrclcai  and  conffiffi 
Statistical  and  tabular  information  should  be  gi’yen  in  full 

of  each  wo,rheS"{o  repor°“n?'  particulars 


Jiincting. 

volume?  Thcryore,°&l\ci^^^^^^ 

aiiange  his  notes  m  the  order  in  which  he  wdshes  them  bound. 

III. — FIELD  WORK  COURSE. 

?+  allowed  for  this  course  is  122  days,  including  Sundays  While  on 

gaS?re'id  da^s."^  «=“'>  “and  m” 
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Tlie  course  comprises  instruction  in  all  those  duties  (with  the  exceptions 
mentioned  below)  which  devolve  upon  the  Royal  Engineers  when  employed 
with  ail  army  engaged  otFensively  or  defensively,  either  at  a  siege  or  in  the 
field. 

The  exceptions  are  surveying,  reconnaissance,  telegraphy,  firing  mines  by 
electricity,  etc.,  torpedoes,  and  demolition  of  permanent  works  ;  on  all  which 
subjects  instruction  is  given  to  the  officers  while  on  other  courses. 

The  officers  are  required  to  read  carefully  the  notes  on  field  work  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  make  models  in  sand,  etc.,  of  such  works  as  admit  of  this  practice,  to 
take  part  in  the  construction  of  the  several  works  in  the  field,  etc.,  and  to  draw 
up  projects  on  the  subject. 

Before  leaving  the  course  an  officer  must  be  competent  to  impart  instruc¬ 
tion  to  sappers  in  all  their  field  duties. 

The  practical  instruction  is  divided  into  seven  parts. 

Part  1. — Modelling  in  Sand^  etc. 

This  part  consists  of  making  models  of  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap- 
rollers  ;  of  throwing  up  models  in  sand  of  portions  of  a  first  parallel  and  its 
approaches,  of  a  second  parallel,  of  single  and  double  saps,  both  kneeling 
and  standing,  of  a  trench  cavalier,  of  a  lodgment  by  half  double  sap,  of  rifle- 
pits,  and  of  trons-de-loup. 

Also  of  making  models  in  sand  of  field  powder  magazines,  and  of  elevated, 
sunken,  half  sunken,  and  screen,  gun  and  mortar  batteries  (ordinary  and 
indented),  revetted  with  gabions,  fascines,  and  sand  bags. 

It  includes  the  la5dng  of  model  gun  and  mortar  platforms,  the  making  of  a 
salient  of  a  field  redoubt,  with  gun  en  barbette,  of  a  field  kitchen,  and  of  the 
passage  of  a  wet  ditch  by  means  of  gabions  and  fascines. 

Also  the  erection  of  spar  bridges  of  different  forms  with  model  spars,  and 
the  laying  in  of  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway. 

Part  11. — Siege  Works. 

This  part  consists  of  making  gabions,  fascines,  hurdles,  and  sap-rollers ;  of 
tracing  (part  by  night)  parallels,  approaches,  batteries,  etc. 

Also  of  seeing  parallels,  approaches,  batteries,  saps,  trench  cavaliers,  etc., 
constructed  by  the  sappers ;  and  the  mode  of  extending  men  and  setting  them 
to  work. 

The  officers  are  also  required  to  take  up  for  enfilade  the  prolongation  of 
faces,  etc. 


Part  III. —  Works  of  Defence, 

This  part  consists  of  instruction  in  forming  abattis,  entanglements,  rifle 
pits,  trons-de-loup,  etc.,  and  in  putting  up  stockades,  palisades,  f raises,  etc. 

Part  IV. — Mining.  i 

This  part  includes  boring  and  blasting  rock,  sinking  shafts,  driving  galleries, 
making  chambers  and  powder  hose,  loading,  tamping,  and  firing  mines,  also 
the  preparation  and  firing  of  fougasses. 

Part  V. — Bridging. 

This  part  includes  knotting,  splicing,  and  lashing  spars,  diving,  rowing  in 
boats,  packing  pontoons,  and  forming  temporary  military  bridges  over  streams 
with  large  and  small  pontoons,  casks,  etc. 

Also  the  construction  of  spar,  timber,  and  suspension  bridges  to  reestab¬ 
lish  a  communication  by  turnpike  road  or  railroad. 

Part  VI. — Railways. 

This  part  consists  in  seeing  the  mode  of  laying  down  and  repairing  lines  of 
railway,  and  of  putting  in  a  cross-over  road  to  connect  two  lines  of  railway, 
and  also  the  mode  of  destroying  railways. 

Part  VII — Sundry  Practices. 

Under  this  head  are  included  boring  for  water  (with  the  American  tube 
wells  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  apparatus),  erecting  field  kitchens,  filling 
and  throwing  hand  grenades,  and  escalading,  also  the  erection  of  field  obser¬ 
vatories. 
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The  officers  are,  in  addition,  required  to  draw  up  the  following  projects : 

1.  Project  of  attack  of  a  fortress  actually  in  existence. 

2.  Project  for  the  restoration  of  a  bridge. 

3.  Project  for  a  floating  bridge. 

4.  Project  for  a  field  work  as  a  bridge-head. 

5.  Hasty  project  for  a  temporary  bridge,  or,  hasty  project  for  the  demoli¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  a  line  of  railway. 

IV. — MISCELLANEOUS  SUBJECTS. 

(a.)  Course  of  Telegraphy. — Fifteen  days  are  alloioed  for  this  course. 

All  ofilcers  under  instruction  learn  the  theory  and  practice  of  telegraphy 
and  visual  signalling,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
theory  will  enable  them  to  overcome  difficulties  wliich  would  be  perplexing 
to  the  men,  who  can  only  be  expected  to  learn  the  practical  working  of  the 
telegraph. 

The  various  instruments  in  use  for  signalling  and  testing  are  explained  to 
them,  and  they  arc  taught  the  ordinary  methods  of  measuring  electrical 
forces  and  resistances,  and  of  testing  conducting  wires  for  insulation  and 
conductivity,  and  for  determining  the  nature  and  positions  of  faults.  The 
degree  of  accuracy  which  may  be  attained  in  these  measurements  is  pointed 
out  to  them. 

They  learn  the  European  Morse  alphabet,  and  the  method  of  sending  and 
receiving  messages,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  devote  so  much  time  to  the 
su'oject  as  would  enable  them  to  become  expert  telegraphists. 

Each  officer  is  required  to  give  in  a  project  for  the  construction  of  a  line  of 
electric  telegraph,  including  at  least  three  stations.  In  the  report  are  described 
the  instruments  to  be  used  and  the  modes  of  connecting  them  in  circuit; 
the  batteries,  the  conductors,  the  supports,  the  insulators,  and  the  mode  of 
XHitting  uj)  the  line ;  and  the  number  of  cells  required  to  ivork  the  line  is  cal¬ 
culated. 

An  estimate  of  the  stores  and  materials  required  accompanies  the  report, 
with  a  general  xilan  showing  the  route  proposed. 

The  various  methods  of  exploding  gunpowder  by  electricity  are  taught 
while  the  course  of  telegraiihy  is  going  on  ;  the  application  of  this  branch  of 
electrical  science  is  made  when  the  officers  are  employed  on  iirojects  for 
demolitions  by  mining. 

In  the  School  of  Telegraphy  a  certain  number  of  the  men  of  the  corps  are 
trained  every  year  as  telegrajiliists. 

The  instruments  of  which  the  use  is  taught  are, — 

The  single  needle  instrument  worked  by  voltaic  electricity. 

The  Morse  recording  and  sounding  instrument. 

The  double  needle  instrument. 

Wheatstone’s  magneto  dial  instrument. 

Also  day  and  night  signalling  ivith  the  approved  visual  apparatus. 

Each  man  is  required  to  read  a  specilied  number  of  words  per  minute,  and 
to  send  correctly  by  each  instrument,  before  he  passes  on  to  the  next. 

The  EurojDean  Morse  alphabet  is  used  with  all  the  instruments,  except  with 
the  double  needle  instrument,  which  has  a  special  alphabet. 

The  men  are  taught  how  to  make  up  and  repair  the  voltaic  batteries  and 
instruments,  and  to  put  up  conducting  wires  over  ground,  and  to  lay  them 
undergound,  and  also  to  test  roughly  for  the  position  of  faults.  Their  previ¬ 
ous  education  does  not  generally  admit  of  their  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  electricity,  or  of  performing  the  more  delicate  tests  required  in 
telegraphy. 

The  men  who  enter  the  Telegraph  School  are  also  instructed  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  manipulation  of  Grove’s  voltaic  batteries,  Wheatstone’s  magnetic  exploder, 
and  the  d3mamo-electric  machine,  in  the  use  of  frictional  electricity,  in  making 
the  electrical  fuzes,  and  in  connecting  and  arranging  the  wires  necessary  for 
firing  mines  by  electricity. 

(5.)  Chemical  Laboratory  Course. — Flfteem  days  are  allowed  for  this  course. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  enable  officers  and  men  at  the  establishment, 
who  may  show  an  inclination  for  chemical  studies,  to  pursue  them  iiractically. 

The  course  is  confined  to  the  chemical  relations  and  behavior  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  affect  the  qualities  of  building  materials,  or  which  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  questions  which  are  most  likely  to  require  the  professional  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  military  engineer.  It  is  arranged  with  the  idea  of  supplying  the 
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want  of  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  substances  used  in  construction 
by  giving  an  insight  into  their  nature  and  composition  ;  and  also  with  that  of 
imparting  such  information  as  may  lead  in  a  new  colony,  should  an  officer  be 
called  upon  to  act  as  its  explorer  and  pioneer,  to  a  more  rapid  develonment  of 
Its  resources.  ^ 

The  course  for  the  officers  consists, — 

1st.  In  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  action  of  rea^rents  both 
by  wet  methods  and  by  the  blow-pipe,  on  different  simple  substances  in 
experiments  to  which  they  are  directed  by  a  text-book.  ’ 

^d.  In  applying  the  information  so  gained  to  the  qualitative  examination 
of  substances,  simple  and  compound,  specially  prepared  as  exercises  for 
analysis. 

3d.  In  the  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative  examination  of  buildino-  stones 
lime  and  cement  stones,  gypsum,  brick  earths,  paints,  solders,  and  other 
building  materials.  A  sample  of  water  is  also  examined,  and  a  qualitative 
examination  is  made  of  one  or  more  ores. 

4th.  In  preparing,  on  an  experimental  scale,  bricks,  limes,  cements  and 
plasters,  directly  from  natural  stones  or  earths  by  simple  calcination,  and  also 
by  the  more  complex  method  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  adopt. 

5th.  The  chemistry  of  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  course  for  the  men  only  differs  from  that  for  the  officers  in  respect  of 
the  order  in  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject  are  taken  up.  The 
men,  instead  of  coinmencing  with  a  thorough  examination  of  numerous  sim¬ 
ple  substances,  begin  with  a  few  easy  experiments  on  recognizing  lime  and 
cement  stones,_  and  on  the  mode  of  ascertaining  their  comparative  values  so 
that,  in  case  it  is  judged  inexpedient,  in  any  instance,  that  the  whole  course 
shall  be  completed,  the  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  may  be  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  requiring  comparatively  little  skill  and  intelligence  to  apply  to  practical 
uses* 

A  certain  number  of  men  only  are  taught. 

(c.)  Course  of  Photography. 

This  study  is  not  compulsory ;  but  any  officer  and  a  limited  number  of  men 
who  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  satisfactorily,  and  who  wish  to 
study  photography,  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

The  officers  devote  their  attention  more  particularly  to  the  chemical  theory 
of  the  subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  overcome  the  practical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  constantly  occur  when  this  art  is  pursued  in  foreign  countries 
under  circumstances  of  climate  and  situation  different  from  those  in  Enu-land 
and  when  chemicals  get  out  of  order  and  produce  anomalous  results.  In  such 
cases  men  who  have  acquired  considerable  skill  in  manipulation,  but  who 
have  no  knovrledge  of  chemistry,  are  unable  to  devise  remedies  or  to  over¬ 
come  ^difficulties,  and  it  is  the  place  of  their  officers  to  assist  them  by  their 
superior  knowledge  and  intelligence. 

The  men  are  taught  the  negative  wet  collodion  process  in  all  its  branches 
(except  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline),  also  the  dry  process,  and  photozinco¬ 
graphy. 

They  are  also  practised  in  the  use  of  the  dark  tent,  ‘and  in  taking  nega¬ 
tives  in  the  field,  and  of  photographic  reductions  of  plans. 

It  is  seldom  that  their  previous  education  admits  of  their  becoming  well 
versed  in  the  chemical  theory  of  the  art,  but  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
usual  practical  difficulties  are  pointed  out  to  them.  Each  man  is  I'equired  to 
enter  in  a  note-book  the  various  solutions,  and  to  make  memoranda  of  the 
processes. 

(d.)  Lectures. 

Lectures  are  delivered  between  the  months  of  September  and  April  on 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering,  metallurgy,  architecture,  electricity  and  its 
applications,  and  on  other  subjects  of  a  professional  character.  The  lectures 
are  attended  by  all  the  officers  and  men  under  instruction,  and  the  former  are 
required  to  take  rough  notes,  and  afterward  to  write  them  out  fairly,  for 
binding  with  their  other  work. 

(e. )  Visits  to  Professional  Works. 

With  the  object  of  g'iving  an  idea  of  the  best  methods  of  carrying  on 
extensive  works,  and  of  imparting  practical  information  on  professional  sub¬ 
jects,  a  certain  number  of  the  junior  officers  are  selected  every  year  to  visit 
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engmeering,  architectural,  and  other  works  of  professional  character,  aecom- 
pauied  hy  one  of  the  instrueting  officers  of  the  establishment. 

Of  the  various  constructions  and  processes  seen  during  these  tours  thev 
make  notes  and  drawings,  which  are  embodied  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the 
director,  and  are  subsequently  bound  up  with  the  other  parts  of  the  course. 

Oenercd  JVbfc.— Further  explanations  of  the  mode  of  filling  up  the  details  of 
the  course,  and  of  the  forms  for  the  notes  and  drawings,  are  given  in  the 
speeial  instruetions. 

{f.)  Bemolitiom.  ^ 

The  ignition  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosives  by  powder  hose  and  Bick¬ 
ford’s  fuze  as  well  as  by  eleetrieity,  both  on  land  and  submerged  under  water, 
is  taught  to  all  officers. 

In  order  that  the  best  methods  of  using  gunpowder  or  other  explosives 
for  the  demolition  of  works  and  buildings  by  mining  may  be  thoroughly 
understood,  each  officer  is  required  to  make  projects  for  the  followino'  demo¬ 
litions,  viz. :  ® 

1.  A  front  of  fortification,  or  some  similar  work,  exhibiting  various  sorts 
of  revetments,  and  requiring  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  a  large  number  of 
mines. 

2.  A  casemate,  powder  magazine,  or  other  substantial  military  building 
under  tAvo  suppositions:  1st,  that  there^is  plenty  of  time,  that  sufficient  men 
and  tools  are  available,  and  that  it  is  required  to  effect  complete  demolition 
without  wasting  gunpowder  unnecessarily ;  2d,  that  time  presses,  and  that  the 
demolition  must  be  effected  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible.  ^ 

3.  A  bridge  or  viaduct  under  two  different  suppositions,  as  in  No.  2. 

The  mines  in  some  cases  are  directed  to  be  fired  by  powder  hose,  and  in 
others  by  electricity. 

Each  of  these  projects  consists  of  a  memoir  and  explanatory  drawings. 
The  memoir  comprises, — 

1st.  A  description  of  the  building,  or  work  to  be  destroyed,  in  all  points 
which  may  influence  the  mode  of  demolition. 

2d.  A  general  description  of  the  proposed  mode  of  demolition. 

3d.  The  calculations  for  the  charges  of  the  mines. 

4th.  The  mode  of  preparing  and  firing  the  mines. 

5th.  An  estimate  of  the  men,  tools,  and  materials  required  and  of  the  time 
necessary  for  the  operation. 

6th.  An  estimate  of  the  gunpowder. 

..  When  electricity  is  to  be  employed  for  firing  the  mines,  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  batteries,  etc.,  is  given,  Avith  calculations  of  the  number  of  cells 
etc.  ’ 

The  diawings  include  a  plan  and  such  sections  as  may  be  required  to 
explain  clearly  the  situations  of  the  A-arious  charges  of  gunpoAvder  and  of 
the  shafts  and  galleries.  ’ 

(g.)  Submarine  Mines. 

All  officers  and  a  certain  number  of  men  are  practised  in  the  use  of  sub¬ 
marine  mines. 

The  course  consists  of, — 

1.  The  nature  and  construction  of  case. 

2.  Mode  of  mooring. 

3.  Mode  of  arranging  and  laying  insulated  cables. 

4.  Mode  of  testing  fuzes,  also  testing  cables  for  conductivity  and  insulation 
and  for  the  detection  of  faults. 

5.  Modes  of  firing  at  Avili  and  by  self-acting  arrangements. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

Although  examinations  preparatory  to  promotion  had  been 
instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  general  machinery  for  affording  to  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  army  means  of  instruction,  even  in  those  subjects 
a  knowledge  of  which  was  by  the  regulations  of  the  service 
required  of  them.  The  Department  of  Artillery  studies  at 
Woolwich,  originally  instituted  on  a  small  scale  in  1850,  and 
the  Royal  Engineer  Establishment  at  Chatham,  supplied  to 
the  officers  of  the  scientific  corps,  though  to  a  much  more 
limited  extent  than  at  the  present  day,  opportunities  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  their  professional  studies  after  entering  the  army.  But 
to  officers  of  other  branches  of  the  service  no  means  of  in¬ 
struction  were  afforded  in  any  subjects  beyond  the  mere  rou¬ 
tine  of  drill  and  regimental  duties,  except  by  the  Senior  De¬ 
partment  at  Sandhurst  and  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe. 
The  state  of  the  former  institution,  the  advantages  of  which 
extended  only  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  is  described  in  the  accounts  of  the  Royal  Military 
College  and  of  the  Staff  College.  The  school  at  Hythe  w^as 
first  established  in  the  year  1853,  for  the  purpose  of  training 
a  certain  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  new  system  of 
musketry,  wdiich  was  adopted  on  the  introduction  of  rifled 
arms  into  the  service. 

The  first  official  suggestion,  with  the  object  of  remedying 
the  deficiency  of  professional  knowledge  among  the  officers 
of  the  army,  was  made  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,  in  1854.  The  outline  of  the  plan  proposed  by  him 
at  this  time  was  sketched  out  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Hardinge,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  and  its  details  were  sub¬ 
sequently  more  fully  explained  in  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  scheme  contemplated  a  general  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  system  of  military  education, — the  improvement 
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of  the  examinations  instituted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for 
admission  to  the  army  and  for  promotion, — the  conversion  of 
the  Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst  into  a  special  school  for 
the  stalF,— and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  professional 
instruction  for  officers  after  entering  the  service.  With  the 
view  of  carrying  out  the  latter  part  of  the  scheme,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed,  in  1854,  to  appoint  garrison  instructors  at  certain  large 
stations  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  It  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  make  attendance  at  the  instruction  thus  given  com¬ 
pulsory,  but  a  stringent  examination  in  the  subjects  which 
entered-  into  the  course  was  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
promotion  to  the  ranks  of  lieutenant  and  captain  respectively. 

The  scheme  of  garrison  instruction  proposed  by  Mr,  Sidney 
Herbert  met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  Hardinge,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  A  sum  of  2,000?.,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  commencement  in  carrying  it  out,  was 
inserted  in  the  estimates  for  1854-5,  and  the  plan,  as  explained 
by  Mr.  Herbert  in  moving  the  army  estimates,  met  with  the 
entire  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  however,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  interfered  with  the  practical  realization  of  the  scheme, 
although  it  appears  that  some  of  the  instructors  had  been 
actually  selected  for  their  posts,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
send  them  out  to  the  Crimea  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  such  of  the  minor  operations  of  war  as  would  fall 
within  the  intended  course  of  instruction.  This  latter  inten¬ 
tion  was  not  carried  out,  and  after  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  1855, 
no  further  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  At 
the  same  time  money  continued  to  be  voted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  scheme  (although  no  application  of  the 
funds  was  made),  until  the  general  reduction  in  the  estimates 
which  took  place  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1856  ;  it  ap¬ 
pears  also,  from  statements  made  by  the  Under  Secretary  at 
War,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  Government  had 
never  abandoned  the  idea  of  adopting  some  measure  for  the 
professional  instruction  of  officers. 

In  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  during  the 
Crimean  war,  numerous  discussions  took  place  on  the  subject 
of  military  education ;  the  failure  of  the  existing  examinations 
for  promotion,  the  lax  mode  in  which  they  were  carried  out, 
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the  want  of  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  mere  rudiments 
of  military  science  displayed  by  the  majority  of  officers,  and 
the  necessity  of  supplying  them  with  some  means  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  practical  duties  devolving  upon  them  on  active  ser¬ 
vice,  formed  frequent  subjects  of  remark.  On  the  5th  of  June, 
1856,  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
then  a  private  member,  again  brought  his  proposal  for  the 
appointment  of  garrison  instructors  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  his  more  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  officers  ;  but, 
although  the  proposal  again  met  with  the  approval  of  nearly 
every  speaker  who  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  pledge  themselves  to  the  adoption  of  the 
scheme  in  its  details,  as  the  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  whole  system  of  military  education  was  then  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1856,  as  has  been  else¬ 
where  stated,  the  attention  of  the  military  authorities  was 
seriously  directed  to  the  question  of  improving  the  education 
of  the  army.  Nearly  all  the  plans  submitted  to  Lord  Pan- 
mure  with  this  object  included,  as  an  essential  feature,  the 
adoption  of  some  means  of  professional  instruction  for  officers 
after  entering  the  service ;  and  the  machinery  suggested  was, 
in  almost  every  case,  based  in  its  general  principles  on  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert’s  original  proposal  for  the  establishment  of 
garrison  instructors.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  the 
same  year  to  visit  the  military  schools  of  the  continent,  while 
their  inquiries  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
the  education  of  the  scientific  corps,  recommended  in  their 
report  that  young  officers  of  all  branches  of  the  service  should, 
after  entering  the  army,  go  through  some  course  of  profes¬ 
sional  study  ;  at  the  same  time  they  suggested  no  machinery 
for  carrying  their  recommendation  into  efiect.  The  military 
witnesses  examined,  during  the  years  1856  and  1857,  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Purchase  System,  very  gener¬ 
ally  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  higher  professional  acquire¬ 
ments  should  be  demanded  from  officers,  and  that  means  of 
instruction  should  be  afibrded  to  them ;  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  in  their  Report,  endorsed  this  view  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  the  purchase  system 
is  the  obstacle  to  introducing  a  better  system  of  military  edu- 
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cation.  A  stricter  examination  before  granting  the  first  com¬ 
mission,  an  improved  training  afterward,  and  a  further  exam¬ 
ination  on  promotion  from  ensign  to  lieutenant,  are  measures 
perfectly  compatible  with  the  system  of  purchase.” 

The  system  of  garrison  instruction  suggested  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  appears  to  have  found  general  favor  at  this  period. 
The  instructions  issued  to  the  Council  of  Military  Educa¬ 
tion,  on  their  appointment  in  1857,  directed  them,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  subject  of  the  professional  examination  oi 
officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain,  to  consider  the  question 
“  of  the  establishment  of  instructors  at  the  large  stations.” 
The  plan  ]3roposed  by  the  Council,  in  1857,  did  not  contem¬ 
plate  the  general  appointment  of  either  garrison  or  regimental 
instructors  ;  its  main  feature  was  the  establishment  of  officers’ 
schools  at  depot  battalion  stations,  through  which  all  young 
officers,  who  were  in  the  first  instance  to  receive  provisional 
commissions,  should  pass  before  joining  their  regiments  and 
being  permanently  commissioned.  This  recommendation  was 
supplemented  by  one  for  the  partial  establishment  of  district 
instructors  at  stations  where  classes  of  ten  officers  could  be 
formed,  for  the  more  advanced  instruction  of  those  who  had 
been  some  years  in  the  service. 

The  great  demand  for  officers  occasioned  by  the  Indian 
mutiny,  combined  with  practical  objections  which  w^ere  made 
to  the  Council’s  scheme,  prevented  their  proposals  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  The  only  immediate  result  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations  was  the  establishment,  in  1857,  of  a  class  at  Aider- 
shot  for  the  instruction  of  officers  quartered  at  the  camp  in 
military  sketching.  A  full  account  of  this  institution,  which 
has  since  been  considerably  developed,  and  is  now  called  the 
Survey  Class,  will  be  found  further  on. 

At  a  subsequent  period  the  attention  of  the  Council  appears 
to  have  been  directed  more  to  the  question  of  securing  the 
professional  competence  of  officers  by  a  special  military  educa¬ 
tion  before  entering  the  service,  than  by  compulsory  instruc¬ 
tion  at  a  later  period.  The  proposal,  originally  made  in  1858, 
for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  line  to  pass 
through  Sandhurst,  has  been  already  described  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Military  College.  The  Council  have,  how¬ 
ever,  never  ceased  to  urge  the  expediency  of  providing  offi¬ 
cers,  after  they  haA’e  entered  the  service,  with  facilities  for 
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instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  military  science  ;  and  in 
their  last  General  Report  they  recommended  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  institutions  similar  to  the  Aldershot  Survey  Class  at 
other  large  stations. 

Although  no  general  machinery  has  been  introduced  for 
affording  instruction  to  officers  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
after  entering  the  service,  various  steps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  taken  with  the  object  of  extending  their  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  to  subjects  beyond  the  mere  routine  duties  of 
their  own  arms.  In  January,  1859,  commanding  officers  were 
directed  to  require  from  the  officers  of  their  regiments  reports 
and,  if  possible,  sketches  of  the  roads  traversed  when  route 
marching  in  winter ;  and  later  in  the  same  year  an  order  was 
issued  that  officers  of  infantry  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  instructed  in  great  gun  drill.  In  the  present  year  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  in  military  signalling  has  been  introduced 
at  the  School  of  Engineering  at  Chatham,  to  wdiich  detach¬ 
ments  of  officers  are  periodically  sent.  In  addition  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  present  Royal  Commission  for  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  garrison  and  regimental  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Courts-martial,  in  their  recent 
Rejiort,  recommended  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  education  of  officers  in  military  law,  and  that  stricter 
examinations  in  the  subject  should  be  enforced. 

The  necessity  of  an  improvement  in  the  professional  ac¬ 
quirements  of  officers  appears  to  have  been  almost  universally 
recognized  from  the  time  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  brought 
the  subject  to  public  notice  in  1854.  Various  opinions,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  object  could  best  be  effected. 

The  different  plans  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  sug¬ 
gested  may  be  classified  under  two  main  divisions : 

(1.)  Those  which  propose  a  special  military  education  for  all 
candidates  for  commissions  before  entering  the  service. 

(2.)  Those  which  advocate,  in  preference,  the  postponement 
of  professional  instruction,  at  least  for  the  majority  of  the 
officers  of  the  army,  until  a  later  period,  after  the  service  has 
beer^  entered,  and  the  rank  of  officer  been  attained. 

Under  the  former  head  comes  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
Council  of  Military  Education  in  1858,  the  adojition  of  which 

was  at  one  time  determined  upon  by  the  military  authorities, 
39 
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for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  pass  through  Sandhurst.  A  similar  proposal  was 
suggested  by  witnesses  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Pur¬ 
chase  System  in  1856;  it  was  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Duke  of  Cambndge  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (who  had 
originally  been  opposed  to  it)  before  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Military  Organization,  in  1860  ;  and 
the  Committee,  in  their  Report,  though  declining  to  pronounce 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject,  stated  that  they  considered 
the  measure  “well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration.” 
Of  late  years  the  same  principle  has  been  publicly  advocated 
by  Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  who  considers  that  there  should  be  but 
two  modes  of  admission  to  the  rank  of  officer, — one  through  a 
military  college,  and  the  other  by  serving  in  the  ranks ;  and 
the  advantages  which  w^ould  result  from  passing  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  commissions  through  a  military  college  have  been 
urged  by  several  witnesses,  including  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  before  the  present  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion.  On  the  other  hand,  opponents  of  this  view  have  pointed 
out  the  objections  entertained  by  them  to  any  such  measure. 

Allied  to  the  plan  for  making  a  military  college  the  sole 
channel  of  admission  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the  army 
is  one  for  requiring  all  candidates  for  commissions  to  serve  as 
cadets,  in  order  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  their 
duties,  before  obtaining  the  rank  of  officer.  This  proposal, 
originally  suggested  by  Lord  Clyde,  before  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  the  Purchase  System,  has  more  recently  been  supported 
by  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Mansfield  and  Lord  De  la  W arr ;  the 
latter  officer,  however,  appears  of  late  to  have  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  his  views,  and  to  advocate  at  present,  for  all  young  men 
who  obtain  direct  commissions  by  purchase,  a  probationary 
course  of  six  or  twelve  months’  instruction  in  military  sub¬ 
jects  and  drill,  at  their  parents’  expense,  prior  to  joining  their 
regiments,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  cadet  system  has  also  been  advocated  by  Lord 
Walden  before  the  Commission. 

To  the  class  of  plans  which  advocate  the  postponement  of 
professional  instruction  for  the  majority  of  the  officers  o|'  the 
army  until  after  the  service  has  been  entered,  belong  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert’s  original  proposal,  in  1854,  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  system  of  garrison  instruction — the  recommendation 
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of  the  Coiiirnissioners  of  1856  “  that  young  officers  after  enter¬ 
ing  the  army  should  go  through  some  course  of  professional 
study,” — tlie  suggestion  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Purchase  System  for  “  an  improved  system  of  training 
after  the  first  commission  is  granted,” — and  the  t^roposal  of 
the  Council  of  Military  Education,  in  1857,  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  depot  battalion  schools  for  young  officers.  Opinions 
founded  on  the  same  principle  have  been  expressed  by  several 
witnesses  before  the  present  Commission.  The  system  of  gar¬ 
rison  instructors  at  large  stations,  that  of  regimental  instruc¬ 
tors  in  each  corps,  and,  lastly,  a  combination  of  both  systems, 
have  been  respectively  advocated  by  various  authorities  as  the 
machinery  by  which  the  later  instruction  of  officers  should 
be  carried  out.  Even  those  who  advocate  a  sj^ecial  education 
at  a  military  college  as  the  universal  condition  of  obtaining  a 
commission  do  not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  contemplate  the 
cessation  of  all  instruction  on  the  commission  beinGf  obtained ; 
at  the  same  time  in  many  instances  they  do  not  consider  that 
this  later  instruction  should  be  made  compulsory  on  officers, 
and,  Avhile  recommending  that  facilities  should  be  afforded  for 
it,  they  maintain  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  system  of  tDrelimi- 
nary  military  education  at  an  earlier  age. 

I.  SURVEY  CLASS  AT  ALDERSHOT. 

The  survey  class  at  Aldershot  originated  in  an  order  of  the 
Quartermaster-General  in  1857,  appointing  two  extra  deputy- 
assistants  to  afford  professional  instruction  to  officers  of  the 
division  stationed  there  in  military  sketching  and  surveying, 
field  and  permanent  fortification,  and  photography. 

These  courses  and  conditions  of  attendance  are  as  follows  : 

1.  An  elementary  course  comprises  practical  geometry,  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  principles  of  surveying  and  fortitication,  plan 
drawing,  the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  military  sketching. 

The  other  course  embraces  surveying  in  its  more  advanced  branches,  mili¬ 
tary  reconnaissances  and  road  reports,  held  fortihcation,  including  the  attack 
and  defence  of  small  posts,  the  construction  of  simple  intrcnchments,  re¬ 
doubts,  and  held  works,  prohling  and  tracing  on  the  ground,  gabion  and  fas¬ 
cine  making,  camping,  and  the  construction bf  held  ovens  and  cook-houses. 

2.  Officers  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  through  the  course  of  instruction 
unless  their  commanding  officer  will  certify  that  they  are  intelligent,  zealous, 
and  well  conducted ;  but  considering  that  the  stay  of  regiments  at  this  camp 
is  frequency  limited,  the  Lieutenant-General  Commanding  would  wish  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  officers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction, 
even  though  they  may  not  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  their  duties. 

3. ^  Every  officer  wishing  to  attend  the  course  of  instruction  will  submit  his 
application  to  his  commanding  officer,  who  will  forward  it  with  his  recom¬ 
mendation  and  the  certificate  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  or  with  such 
remarks  as  he  may  have  to  offer,  should  he  consider  it  his  duty  not  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  application. 
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4.  Officers  going  through  the  elementarjr  course  will  be  stmck  off  all  duty  for 
two  months  (Sundays  excepted).  They  will  go  on  Hying  columns. 

5.  Officers  anxious  to  attend  the  second  course  will  be  allowed  to  do  so  for 
four  months,  during  which  time  they  will  take  all  regimental  duties  uhich 
would  entail  extra  work  on  the  other  officei  s,  but  will  be  excused  all  brigade 
and  divisional  duties,  except  those  mentioned  in  paragraph  7. 

0.  Officers  permitted  to  attend  are  not  to  absent  themselves  without  lea^e 
from  the  Lieutenant-General  commanding.  _  , 

7.  Officers  are  to  be  present  at  divisional  field  days,  and  when  the  division 
inarches  into  the  country  during  the  winter  montiis,  either  with  the  deputy 
assistants  quartenna&ter-general  sketching  the  ground,  noting  the  movements, 
preparing  reports,  etc.  (in  undress,  without  swords),  or  if  not  so  employed  they 
arc  to  fall  in  with  their  respective  corps. 

8.  The  number  of  officers  attending  is  restricted  to  two  per  regiment. 

0.  The  instraction  Avill  extend  from  10  a.m  till  1  r.M.,  excepting  on  Satur¬ 
days,  when  all  the  officers  will  attend  till  12  only. 

10.  Staff  officers  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instrnction  given 
at  the  Survey  Office,  or  in  the  held,  may  attend  at  such  hours  as  the  nature  of 
the  duties  they  have  to  perform  will  admit. 

•  11.  Officers  of  the  division  generally  will  be  assisted  by  the  D.A.Q.M.G.s  as 
far  as  practicable,  in  pursuing  their  studies  in  other  branches. 

12,  A  diary  will  be  kept  showing  the  names  of  all  officers  attending,  the 
hours  of  attendance,  the  work  done,  etc. ;  this  diary  is  to  be  submitted  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Lieutenant-General  commandin.g,  and  from  it  a  monthly 
report  will  be  prepared  for  the  information  of  the  ¥ield  Marshal. 

18.  Officers  will  be  allo’tved  the  use  of  surveying  instrun)ents,  but  will  have 
to  provide  their  own  drawing  and  other  materials.  They  will,  however,  be 
permitted  to  retain  all  sketches,  plans,  and  reports  thiis  made  on  their  own 
materials,  after  they  have  been  returned  from  the  Council. 

The  course  actually  carried  out  in  1868-69  was  as  follows  : 

Explanation,  use,  and  construction  of  scales — several  examples  worked  and 
ft  plate  of  scales  drawn — mode  of  using  the  usual  drawing  instruments,  pro¬ 
tractors,  and  Marquois’  scales. 

Use  oL^the  prismatic  compass — a  road  is  traversed  with  the  compass — 
bearings  and  measurements  entered  in  a  ticld-book,  and  the  result  plotted  in¬ 
doors  on  a  large  scale. 

A  plate  of  the  conventional  signs  used  by  the  topographical  department, 
and  a  set  of  the  seven  examples  of  shading  ground  (by  the  late  Major  Petley), 
according  to  the  latest  scale  of  shade,  are  given  to  each  officer  to  copy. 

The  general  principles  of  plan  drawing,  and  the  mode  of  conducting  a  survej' 
by  means  of  measuring  a  base,  and  by  a  triangulation,  are  explained,  and  a  flat 
piece  of  ground  is  sketched  with  the  compass,  and  plotted  in  the  lield. 

The  method  of  rej)resenting  ground  by  contours  only  is  now  explained  and 
illustrated  by  models,  drawings,  etc.,  and  it  is  shown  how  from  a  contoured 
plan  sections  and  elevations  of  ground  are  made,  also  how  by  adding  shade  to 
the  contoured  plan,  a  certain  pictorial  effect  is  produced,  etc. 

Abney’s  pocket  level  and  clinometer  is  explained,  and  various  modes  of 
rough  levelling  illustrated. 

The  method  of  using  the  pocket  sextant  is  next  shown,  and  the  officers  are 
taken  to  a  plateau  with  sti’ongiy  marked  slopes,  a  base  is  measured,  triangula- 
iion  made  by  means  of  the  sextant ;  and  the  artificial  features  filled  in. 

Contours  at  25  feet  vertically  apart  are  now  sketched  in  chain  dotted  lines, 
and  several  sectional  lines  taken  by  means  of  the  level,  clinometer,  compass, 
and  a  scale  of  hypothenuses,  and  the  various  angles  of  inclination  written  on 
the  sketch.  The  scale  of  shade  is  explained,  and  the  officers  taught  how  to 
apply  it  to  the  sketch  of  ground  so  contoured,  and  the  sketch  finished  up  as 
directed  in  the  memorandum  by  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

Major-General  Napier’s  pamphlet  on  reconnaissance  is  given  to  each  officer, 
and  four  or  five  miles  of  road  reconnoitred,  sketched,  and  reported  on. 

A  sketch  on  a  small  scale  of  as  large  a  tract  of  country  as  time  and  weather 
will  permit  of  is  next  made,  triangulation  done  with  the  sextant  or  theodolite, 
and  lastly,  a  rapid  eye-sketch,  without  in  strum  ents,  of  some  hilly  ground. 

Some  work  on  field  fortification,  chiefly  the  chapters  describing  the  defence 
of  buildings,  villages,  and  positions,  also  some  work  on  surveying,  is  read. 

At  the  conclusion  of  each  course  all  sketches  and  reports,  with  a  return 
showing  the  number  of  hours’  attendance  of  each  officer,  his  attention  and 
progress,  are  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 
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ADVANCED  CLASS  FOR  ARTILLERY  OFFICERS  AT  WOOLWICH. 

The  necessity  of  more  advanced  attainments  both  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  and  practice  of  gunner}^  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1856,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Colonel  Lefroy  urged 
the  matter  on  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  18G2,  and 
in  November,  1803,  regulations  were  issued  for  tlie  establish¬ 
ment  of  Advanced  Classes  of  Artillery  Oflicers  at  Woolwich. 

A  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  was  first  appointed  in  1850,  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Field-Marslial  Sir  Hew  Ross,  G.C.B.,  R.A.  (then  Adjutant-Gen¬ 
eral  of  Artillery).  His  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  and  direct  the  studies 
of  the  young  officers  of  artillery  on  first  joining  at  Woolwich,  to  assist  them 
in  their  professional  pursuits,  and  read  with  them  military  law,  military  his¬ 
tory,  treatises  on  artillery,  fortification,  etc. 

The  appointment  was  made  provisionally  in  the  first  instance,  but  confirmed 
before  the  close  of  a  year.  In  April,  1853,  the  department  was  increased  by 
the  addition  of  French  and  German  masters,  who,  besides  assisting  the  young 
ofiicers,  were  called  upon  to  afford  instruction  in  their  respective  languages  to 
officers  of  artillery  of  all  ranks  who  might  be  desirous  of  profiting  by  it.  . 

An  allowance  of  300^.  per  annum  was  also  made  to  enable  a  proportion  of 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  young  officers  to  accompany  the  Director  in  visits 
to  arsenals  and  fortresses  abroad  and  manufacturing  districts  at  home. 

In  J uly,  1855,  the  Director  of  Artillery  8tudies  was  allowed  the  following 
assistants  ;  2  Captains  of  Artillery,  1  Instructor  in  Surveying,  1  Instructor  in 
Military  Drawing,  etc.,  1  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  3 
Non-commissioned  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  certain 
gentlemen  provisionally  commissioned  from  public  colleges  or  schools  after 
a  competitive  examination,  but  without  passing  through  the  Academy. 

The  Director  w^as  expected  to  advise  and  assist  the  efforts  of  officers  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  in  improving  their  professional  qualifications,  and  to  arrange 
classes  of  officers  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  photography,  drawing,  French, 
and  German,  at  the  Royal  Artillery  Institution.  He  was  to  inform  him.self  of 
all  the  more  interesting  experiments  under  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee,  as 
well  as  the  operations  and  processes  carried  on  in  the  Government  manufac¬ 
turing  departments.  He  was  to  arrange  and  conduct  the  annual  military  tour 
on  the  continent ;  and  direct  the  studies  of  young  officers. 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class  in  1804,  tlie  staff  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  an  Assistant  Director  appointed,  to  take  charge  in  the  absence  of 
the  Director;  to  give  instruction  to  classes  of  oflicers  of  the  regiment  sent  to 
Woolwich  from  time  to  time,  to  officers  from  the  Staff  College,  and  to  Militia 
and  Volunteer  artillery  officers;  to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of 
subaltern  officers  Royal  Artillery  for  promotion,  and  report  on  the  results  of 
such  examinations;  to  attend  on  foreigners  of  distinction,  and  other  duties 
performed  by  the  Director  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Advanced  Class. 

The  following  shows  the  attendance  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1869 : 

-  -  6  - 


Advanced  class  of  artillery  officers,- 
Fireinasters’  class,  R.A., 

3  short  course  (  Royal  Artillery, 
classes,  -  }  Military  Store  Staff, 
Shoeburyness  gunnery  class,  R.A., 

Officers  of  the  late  Indian  brigades,  - 

Officers  from  the  Staff  College,  - 
Militia  artillery  officers. 

Volunteer  artillery  officers. 


7 

-  29  ) 

8f 

-  20 


2  years’  course. 

9  months’  course. 


-  2 
3 


1  for  3  months’ 
course ;  2  for  2 
months’  course. 

2  “  “ 


-  13  - 

6 

-  2 

—  Total,  94 

Non-commissmied  Officers  and  3fen,  Eoyal  Artillery. 

2  long  course  classes,  non-commissioned  officers,  -  19  -  -  6  months’  course. 

10  short  course  classes,  non-commissioned  officers 

and  men,  -  .....  200  -  2  “  “ 

Shoeburyness  gunnery  class,  non-commissioned 

officers,  -  -  -  -  .  -36-  -3“  “ 

—  Total,  255 

The  young  oflicers  lately  joined  attend  here  twice  a  week  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tion,  by  lectures,  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  Artillery  Studies  on  military 
law,  courts-martial,  and  interior  economy. 
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REGULATIONS  FOR  ADMISSION  IN  1869. 

The  examination  will  be  early  in  February  of  each  year,  at 
\Yoolwich,  under  the  Council  of  Military  Education. 

Candidates  for  this  examination  must  have  underj^one  a  eourse  of  insti-nc- 
tion  at  Shoeburyness ;  or  they  must  pass  satisfactorily  a  preliminary  examina¬ 
tion  in  practical  artillery. 

No  officer  will  be  admitted  who  will  not  have  completed  six  years’  service 
on  31st  March,  1870. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  candidates  will  be  examined,  and  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  subjects,  are  as  follows  : 

Mathematics,  -  .  -  .  .  70O 

Chemistry  and  physics,  .  _  .  .  vqq 

Mathematics  includes — 

Plane  trigonometry  (so  much  of  it  as  is  included  in  the  lirst  16  chapters  of 
Todhunter’s  treatise). 

Coordinate  geometry  of  two  dimensions  (H^’mer  or  Todhuntcr),  viz.  : 

Straight  line  referred  to  rectangular,  oblique,  and  polar  coordinates.  The 
circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola,  referred  to  rectangular  and  polar 
coordinates.  The  equation  to  the  tangent,  and  the  normal  to  the  circle,  para¬ 
bola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola  referred  to  rectangular  axes,  the  sections  of  a 
right  cone  made  by  a  plane. 

Applications  of  the  above  to  solutions  of  simple  problems. 

UiJJ'eretitial  Calculus. — ^Ditterential  coefficient  of  simple,  inverse,  trigonomet¬ 
rical,  and  complex  functions;  proof  of  Taylor’s  and  Maclaurin’s  theorems  and 
examples  of  expansions  of  functions;  differentiation  of  functions  of  two 
variables  ;  limiting  values  of  functions  which  assume  an  indeterminate  form ; 
change  of  independent  variable ;  maxima  and  minima  of  functions  of  one 
variable;  tangents,  normals,  and  asymptotes  to  plane  curves;  differential 
coefficients  of  arcs,  areas,  etc.  ;  radius  of  curvature  (Hall  or  Todhunter). 

Integral  Meaning  of  integration;  examples  of  simple  integra¬ 

tion;  integration  by  parts;  lengths  of  curves  ;  areas  of  plane  curves  (Hymer. 
Hall,  or  Todhunter).  v  ^  > 

.  Elementary  Mechanics. — (Whewell  or  Parkinson.) 

Chemistry. — The  general  laws  of  chemical  combinations, — the  chemistry  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen,  and  of  their  chief  inorganic  com¬ 
pounds.  The  metallurgic  chemistry  of  iron.  The  chemical  principles  of  the 
manufacture  and  explosion  of  gunpowder. 

Physics. — In  heat, — the  subject  of  “thermometric  heat”  as  treated  in  the 
first  seven  chapters  of  “  Tyndall  on  Heat.” 

In  electricity, — the  subject  of  frictional  electricity. 

Officers  competing  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read  French  scientific  works 
such  as  Helie’s  “Traite  de  Balistique,”  Piobert’s  “Cours  d’Artillerie,”  etc., 
etc.,  reference  being  constantly  made  to  such  works  during  the  course  of 
instruction. 

^  At  the  conclusion  of  each  year’s  course  there  will  be  a  final  examination 
in  the  subjects  read  during  the  year ;  the  marks  gained  at  the  first  examination 
being  carried  forward  to  the  second,  when  certificates  will  be  given  to  those 
students  who  are  found  qualified. 

Tlie  course  of  instruction  extends  over  two  years. 

The  subjects  of  study  the  first  year  are  :  Pure  mathematics ;  metallurgy  ; 
chemistry ;  mechanism  and  the  steam  engine ;  royal  gun  factories ;  royal 
laboratory.  Part  I. 

The  subjects  for  the  second  year  are :  Mixed  mathematics  and  applied  to 
gunnery ;  metallurgy ;  chemistry ;  heat  and  electricity ;  royal  laboratory.  Part? 
11.,  III.,  ly .  ;  royal  gunpowder  factory,  including  manufacture  of  gun  cotton ; 
royal  small  arms  factories,  Enfield  and  Birmingham ;  royal  carriage  departs 
mciit'. 

In  connection  with  the  instruction  on  metallurgy,  the  class  visit  each  year 
some  of  the  principal  private  establishments  in  iSngland  and  AVales,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dr.  Percy,  F.R.S.,  the  lecturer  on  this  subject.  They  also  visit 
locomotive  and  marine  engine  works  in  connection  with  the  lectures  on  the 
steam  engine. 
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The  following  processes  of  manufacture  are  noted: 

In  the  Royal  Gun  Factories ;  Metallurgy  of  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  their 

compounds:  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  of  gun  metal. 

Metallurgy  of  iron,  including  cast  iron  and  wrought  iron,  steel  and  alloys ; 
mechanical  and  chemical  properties. 

Principles  of  construction  of  cast  guns. 

Principles  of  construction  of  built-up  guns,  welding,  etc. 

TurnhJg,™bS™^Hfling,  and  sighting  guns.  All  the  machines,  lathes, 
special  tools,  and  processes. 

Comparison  of  systems  of  rilling  aud  breech-loading  for  cannon. 

Gauges  and  micrometrical  measurementf^  ^ 

Organization  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  ^ 

System  of  account  keeping,  pricing,  and  payment  in  theRojal  Gun  i  acto 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Oidnaiice. 

Patterns,  system  respecting  them. 

DuSs'ot  of  Artillery:  proof  of  guns;  examination  of  guns 

TlmiSAms  Departments,  Enflekl  and  Pimlico,  rvill  follow  the  Royal 
Gun  Factories  and  be  treated  in  the  same  comprehensive  inannei,  including 
ilm  system  of  su^y  of  small  arms  to  the  army  their  repair,  and  comparison 

of  systems  of  rilling  and  breech -loading  for  small  aims.  ,  p,  . 

From  the  Royal  Gun  Factories  the  class  will  proceed  to  the  Royal  Carnage 
Department,  where  the  subjects  will  be: 

Selection  and  purchase  of  timber. 

Seasoning  of  timber. 

pl^aning  and  other  machinery  applied  to  working  of  timber. 

M^cLinical  principles  as  applied  in  military  machines. 

Friction,  draught,  traction,  locomotiye  power. 

OumiRzation  of  labor  in  the  Royal  Carriage  Department. 

System  of  accountability  and  payment. 

Rdations  to  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  systems  respecting  them. 

Herr^Tll' midiiR^' wnyeniently  come  in  the  oi^anization  and  duties  of 
the  denartmentof  the  Principal  Superintendent  of  Stores,  including  the  detail 
If  equ^pXt"  foi-  all  services,  and  proportions  of  stores,  packing  ammunition. 

“ivoted  to  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  ammuni- 
tiol,  and  geSly  ihe  duties  of  the  Royal  Laboratory,  including  the  chemis- 

try  of  the  subjects.  .  ,  • 

■^Selection  and  purchase  of  pyrotechnic  inaterial. 

Examination  and  refining  of  saltpetre,  etc. 

TheoiT^o/ gunpowder,  qualities,  effect  of  different  sized  grams. 
Eleetro-ballistic  apparatus,  and  other  modes  of  proof. 

Gun  cotton. 

Detonating  compounds. 

““^tSuoTeann^on  ammunition,  fuzes,  rockets,  etc. 

S"ever?d"e'seription  of  projectile  for  smooth-bored  and  rifled  ord- 

O^aniLtion  of  the  Royal  Laboratory  Department. 

Supply  of  raw  material. 

System  of  aceount  keeping  and  payment. 

Relations  to  the  Director  of  Stores,  Director  of  Contracts,  Principal  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Stores,  and  Director  of  Ordnance. 

Patterns,  inspection.  Examination  of  stores. 
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III.  SCHOOL  OF  GUNNERY  AT  SHOEBURYNESS. 

Shoeburyness  first  became  a  station  for  artillery  practice 
in  the  year  1849.  The  practice  was,  however,  at  that  time  con¬ 
fined  to  experiments,  which  were  conducted  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  under  the  department  of  the  Director-General  of  Artil¬ 
lery.  A  battery  was  constructed  and  some  wooden  huts 
erected  at  the  station  in  that  year  j  but  for  several  years 
nothing  but  experimental  practice  was  carried  on  by  batteries 
of  artillery  who  were  sent  to  Shoeburyness  merely  for  the 
summer  months,  and  were  quartered,  at  least  partially,  under 
canvas.  No  permanent  staff  were  employed,  the  senior  officer 
present  with  the  troops  being  in  command  of  the  station.  In 
1854  the  establishment  assumed  a  more  permanent  charac- 
tei,  and  was  placed  under  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery  as 
commandant,  who  was  also  at  the  same  time  superintendent 
of  ex23eriments.  It  still,  however,  continued  to  be  merely  a 
station  for  artillery  practice  and  experiments,  until  1859. 

The  objects  for  which  the  School  of  Gunnery  was  established 
are  to  ensure  a  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  instruction 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  the  use  -of 
the  weapons  and  military  machines  they  are  called  upon  to 
use  ;  im]3art  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  ammunition,  stores, 
and  appliances  made  use  of  in  the  artillery  service ;  of 
the  effect  of  shot  and  shell  under  A’arious  circumstances  j 
and,  by  constant  j^ractice  from  guns  of  every  descri2:)tion,  to 
train  and  educate  from  year  to  year  a  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  would  carry  with  them  to  tlieir  respective  brigades 
an  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  and  experience  which  would 
become  in  that  way,  and  in  due  time,  diffused  throughout  the 
Royal  Artillery,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gunnery  instruc¬ 
tion  for  the  Royal  Navy  on  board  the  “Excellent,”  and  the 
musketry  instruction  for  the  infantry  at  Hythe  have  j)erco- 
lated  with  such  advantage  through  those  services. 

On  the  first  of  April  in  each  year  a  class  of  from  20  to  25 
officers  is  formed  for  what  is  termed  a  “long  course,”  em¬ 
bracing  a  period  of  12  months;  and  a  class  of  about  40  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  for  a  similar  course. 

These  classes  are  formed  into  two  separate  squads,  and  en¬ 
tirely  occupy  the  time  of  the  chief  instructor,  one  gunnerv 
instructor,  and  four  assistant  instructors.  They  are  instructed 
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in  the  drills  and  exercises  of  every  species  of  ordnance,  and 
the  mode  of  mounting  and  dismounting  them  under  vari¬ 
ous  circumstances  and  with  different  means  ;  in  transporting 
the  heaviest  guns  from  place  to  place  and  mounting  them 
under  difficulties ;  in  making  rafts  ;  embarking  and  disem¬ 
barking  guns  ;  making  up  ammunition ;  preparing  demands 
for  stores  ;  carrying  on  gun  practice  with  shot,  shell,  etc.  ; 
making  signals  ;  throwing  up  batteries  as  at  a  siege,  and 
afterward  testing  their  efficiency  by  firing  at  them;  attend¬ 
ing  lectures  on  artillery  subjects  by  the  officers  instructing 
the  classes,  and  on  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature,  and  bearing 
upon  the  science  of  artillery,  by  professional  gentlemen  en¬ 
gaged  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  attend  these  latter  lectures, 
and  also  receive  from  the  schoolmaster,  under  the  direction  of 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  class  (and  with  great  advantage), 
instruction  in  mathematics,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  applic¬ 
able  to  the  course  they  are  being  carried  through. 

In  addition  to  these  “  long  courses,”  as  they  are  termed, 
another  class  of  33  non-commissioned  officers  is  sent  every 
three  months  to  go  through  what  is  termed  a  “  short  course,” 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  in  the  various  duties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  service,  transport,  etc.,  of  heavy  guns. 

The  result  of  this  system  is  that  an  officer  and  two  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  highly  qualified  to  instruct  in  all  artillery 
duties  and  exercises  are  sent  annually  to  each  brigade ;  also 
eight  non-commissioned  officers  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the 
instruction  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  their 
brigades  in  most  duties  connected  with  heavy  ordnance,  and 
with  enlarged  views  of  artillery  subjects  generally. 

Further  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  regiment  by  sending 
batteries  from  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  and  other  contiguous 
stations,  to  carry  on  their  practice,  and  regimental  duty.  They 
take  guards  and  fatigues,  move  guns,  and  otherwise  prepare 
for  experiments,  and  each  in  its  turn  goes  through  a  short 
course  of  instruction.  The  officers  and  a  proportion  of  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  of  these  batteries  are  formed  into  a  class 
under  one  of  the  gunnery  instructors  and  his  two  assistants, 
and  when  they  have  gone  through  a  preliminary  course,  one 
of  the  batteries,  or  more  if  practicable,  are  taken  off  duty  for 
a  month,  in  order  to  go  through  a  systematic  course,  which, 
though  short,  is  nevertheless  highly  valuable. 
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The  staff  for  government  and  instruction  consists  of : 


Commandant  and  Superintendent  of  Experiments,  Brigade  major,  Surgeon, 
Adjutant,  Quartermaster,  Master  gunner.  Sergeant-major,  Quartermaster-ser’ 
geaut. 


Sc7iool  of  Ounnery. 

1  chief  instructor,  a  field  officer. 

4  gunnery  instructors  (including  1  at 
Woolwich),  captains. 

1  first-class  clerk. 

1  third-class  clerk. 

6  first-class  assistant  instructors. 

1  army  schoolmaster, 

22  store,  magazine,  and  lobbymen. 

1  staff  wheeler,  1  hospital  sergeant, 
2  smiths. 


Experimental  Establishment. 

1  Assistant  superintendent. 

1  second-class  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent. 

1  first-class  clerk. 

3  laboratory  sergeants. 

3  range  sergeants. 

15  storemen,  etc. 

1  photographer,  1  armorer,  2  wheelers, 


_  Elementary  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  squad  in  dealino* 
with  heavy  weights  without  machines,  showing  the  best  mode  of  apj)lying 
power  in  moving  guns,  commencing  with  light  and  progressing  to  guns  of  23 
tons  ;  instruction  concerning  ropes,  tackles,"'knots,  etc. 

Field,  garrison,  and  siege  gun  drill  with  smooth  bore  and  rifled  guns 
mounted  on  various  carriages  and  platforms;  drills  Avith  howitzers  and  inor- 
tars;  throwing  up  w'orks  of  offence  and  defence,  arming  them  and  laA'ino* 
platforms,  making  up  ammunition,  and  arrangements  for  night  firing.  ® 

Exercises  Avith  military  machines;  construction  of  sheers,  derricks,  etc 
and  placing  them  in  aAvkward  places ;  construction  of  trestle  and  other  bridges 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  heavy  artillery  across  ditches,  etc.,  and  of  rafts  for 
similar  purposes. 

Embarkation  of  artillery  and  horses. 

Mounting,  dismounting,  and  moving  heavy  guns  without  the  aid  of 
machines. 

Practice  from  lieaA^y  and  field  guns,  smooth  bore  and  rifled,  at  knoAvn  and 
unknown  distances,  Avith  full  and  reduced  charges. 

Battalion  drill  and  telegi'aph}'. 

In  the  lecture  room,  instruction  in  the  mechanical  powers,  in  gunnerA’,  sys¬ 
tems  of  rifling',  action  and  penetration  of  the  service  projectiles ;  construc¬ 
tion,  examination,  and  record  of  guns. 

Army  administration  as  affecting  artillery. 

Lectures  on  gunpowder,  gun  cotton,  and  fulminates;  on  metallurgy;  on 
Lie  various  modes  of  computing  velocities  and  the  instruments  employed; 
on  electricity  and  steam  ;  on  strategy  and  tactics. 

Cordage,  knotting,  tackles,  parbuckling,  pinching,  slcAAdng,  etc. 

Mounting  and  dismounting  av  ith  and  Avithout  gins. 

Drill  and  practice  Avith  32-pr,  and  8  seconds  guns. 

^  Drill  and  piactice  Avdtli  mortars  on  standing  and  traA'elling  beds,  also  mount¬ 
ing  and  dismounting. 

Drill  practice  with  40-pr.  and  64-pr.  guns,  firing  at  moving  target ;  drill  with 
7  seconds  B.  L.  guns ;  drill  Avith  7  seconds,  9  seconds,  and  12  seconds  M.  L.  R. 
guns  and  practice ;  dismounting  and  mounting  the  above. 

Laying  platforms,  etc. 

Use  of  platform  Avagon. 

Light  sheers. 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

Facing  B.  L  guns. 

Practical  examination,  etc. 

Cordage,  knotting,  elementary  exercises. 

Ordinal’}-  shifts  and  machine  drill. 

Mortar  drill  and  practice. 

12-pr.  B.  L.  gun  drill  and  practice. 

40-pr.,  64-pr.  and  7  seconds  B.  L.  gun  drill  and  practice. 

7  seconds  and  9  seconds  M.  L.  gun  drill  and  practice.  , 

Dismounting  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  guns  by  gins  and  jacks. 

Parbuckling  7  seconds  and  9  seconds  guns  and  nioAung  on  sledo'es 

Laying  platforms.  •  ^  • 

Rocket  drill  and  practice. 

.Sheers  (heavy  and  light),  derricks,  etc. 

Facing  vent  pieces. 

Rediilling  and  examination  of  the  non-commissioned  officers. 


STAFF  COLLEGE  Ai\D  STAFF  APPOimiEnS. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Senior  Department  of  the  Military  College  at  Sand¬ 
hurst  was  constituted  in  1808,  to  enable  officers  “  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  Quartermaster-General’s  and  Adjutant-Gen- 
eraPs  departments ;  ”  and  during  the  Peninsular  war,  most  of 
the  officers  in  these  branches  of  the  service  were  educated 
there.  So  high  was  its  reputation,  that  the  French  Staff 
School  was  suo-ccested  and  modeled  after  it.  From  motives 
of  economy,  its  independent  government  and  instruction  was 
gradually  reduced,  and  its  graduates,  no  matter  how  well 
qualified,  were  no  longer  sure  of  appointment  and  promotion, 
as  against  purchase,  until,  in  1855,  it  became  virtually  extinct, 
— the  teaching  force  being  reduced  to  two  professors  in  mathe¬ 
matical  studies,  and  the  number  of  students  to  six.  In  the 
same  year,  the  French  Staff  School,  with  its  thirteen  military 
and  five  civil  professors,  and  its  range  of  instruction  covering 
the  entire  field  of  practical  duties  which  belong  to  an  efficient 
staff  officer,  was  held  up  as  a  model.  In  the  plans  and  dis¬ 
cussions  respecting  the  reorganization  and  extension  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  army,  which  followed  the  Crimean 
^yar — in  the  Report  (1855)  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sandhurst;  on  the  suggestions  (1856) 
of  the  Commissioners  on  the  Training  of  officers  for  the  Scien¬ 
tific  Corps  ;  the  plan  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  Secretary  of 
War,  in  1854  and  1856  ;  in  the  instructions  of  Lord  Panmure, 
ill  1856  ;  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  July  28, 
1857  ;  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
purchase  system,  in  their  Report  of  1857  ;  in  the  plans  of  the 
Council  of  Military  Education,  in  the  same  year — the  supreme 
necessity  of  a  staff  college,  with  admission  by  competitive  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  assured  encouragement  of  appointment  and 
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promotion  on  ascertained  proficiency  and  general  fitness,  was 
so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  at  the  close  (December  17)  of 
1857,  the  Senior  Department  of  Sandhurst  was  changed  to 
that  of  a  staff*  college,  with  a  corps  of  professors  of  its  own. 
A  separate  building  was  comjileted  for  its  accommodation,  in 
1862;  admission  was  open  to  officers  of  all  branches  of  the 
service  by  competitive  examination.  All  aiipointments  to 
the  Staff*  were  limited  to  graduates  of  the  College,  who  had 
been  attached,  for  specified  periods,  to  each  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  officers  of  approved  ability  in  the  field. 

The  present  establishment  consists  of 

1  Commandant ;  1  Adjutant ;  3  Professors  of  Mathematics ;  7  Professors 
(1  in  each)  of  Military  history,  Fortification  and  Artillery,  Military  Topogra¬ 
phy,  Military  Administration,  French,  German,  and  Hindustani ;  besides  the 
services  of  the  Riding-master,  and  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  Geoloirv 
attached  to  the  Cadet  College  of  Sandhurst. 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION  IN  1868, 

The  college  consists  of  thirty  students.  Fifteen  vacancies 
will  be  offered  for  competition  annually.  Only  one  officer  at 
a  time  can  belong  to  the  college  from  a  battalion  of  infantry 
or  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  only  four  officers  from  the  Corps 
of  Royal  Artillery ;  but  any  number  can  compete.  The  officer 
desiring  to  compete  must  be  serving  with  liis  regiment. 

The  qualifications  requisite  for  admission  are  : 

1.  A  service  of  not  less  than  five  years  previous  to  examina¬ 
tion,  exclusive  of  leave  of  absence. 

2.  A  certificate  from  his  commanding  officer,  as  to  his  stand¬ 
ing  as  a  regimental  officer,  and  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
service,  character,  habits,  and  disposition  in  respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  staff. 

3.  Certificate  of  having  passed  the  examination  for  a  troop 
or  company. 

4.  IVIedical  certificate  of  good  health  and  fitness  for  the 
active  duties  of  the  staff. 

The  subjects  of  the  admission  examination,  and  the  relative 
value  of  each,  in  the  final  result,  are 

Mathematics,  -  -  -  .  . 

Military  History,  -  -  -  600 ) 

Military  Geography,  -  -  -  300  [ 

French, 

German, 

Hindustani,  -  .  .  .  . 

Fortification,  ----- 
Military  Drawing,  -  .  -  . 

Mineralogy  and  Geology,  -  -  . 

Chemistry,  -Heat,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism, 


1,200  Marks. 

900  “ 

300  “ 

300  “ 

300 

600  “ 
300  “ 

300  “ 

300  “ 
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In  mai’ncmatics  400  marks  are  allotted  to  arithmetie,  the  first  four  hooks  of 
Euclid,  and  Al.i^cbra,  including  questions  producing  simple  equations;  and  of 
this  number,  at  least  250  must  be  obtained  for  qualification. 

Every  candidate  must  take  up  either  the  French,  German,  or  Hindustani 
language  for  qualification;  the  qualifying  minimum  is,  in  French,  150  marks; 
in  German  or  Hindustani,  100  marks. 

The  remaining  subjects,  as  well  as  the  higher  portions  of  mathematics,  may 
he  taken  up  or  not  at  the  option  of  tlie  candidate,  the  marks  gained  tlierein 
being  reckoned  in  determining  his  position  in  the  list  of  competitors.  No 
candidate,  however,  will  be  allowed  to  count  marks  in  any  subject  left  op¬ 
tional  unless  he  obtains  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  number  allotted  to  it. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  the  yearly 
course  is  divided  into  two  terms,  viz.,  from  February  1  to 
June  15,  and  July  15  to  December  15.  The  subjects  are 

Mathematics. 

French,  German,  and  Hindustani. 

Fortification  and  artillery. 

Topographical  drawing,  military  surveying  and  sketching. 

Reconnaissance. 

Military  art,  military  history  and  geography. 

IMilitary  administration,  including  the  organization  and  equipment  of  armies 
in  tiie  field. 

Military  legislation. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  geology,  as  applied  to  the 

military  sciences.  ,  ,  ,  .  i 

Exercises  in  composition  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  during  the  whole 
course  of  instruction,  in  writing  memoirs  or  essays  on  the  subjects  of  the 
course. 

Riding. 

During  the’ whole  course,  monthly  reports  of  the  application 
and  progress  of  each  student  are  forwarded  for  the  information 
of  the  Council  of  Military  Education.  Examinations  arc  held 
at  the  end  of  every  half  year;  the  summer  examination  being 
conducted  by  tlie  professors  of  the  college,  and  the  winter 
examination  bv  examiners  independent  of  the  establishment, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council. 


EXAMINATIONS. 


The  examination  at  the  termination  of  the  first  year  is  pro¬ 
bationary,  and  any  student  Avho  fails  to  obtain  the  minimum 
aggregate  of  marks  specified  below,  is  required  to  withdraw. 

°The  following  five  subjects  will  be  taken  up  by  every  student 
at  the  probationary  examination,  viz.  : 


T.  Fortification,  -  -  -  _  - 

TI.  Military  di  a^xing  and  surveying, 

III.  Military  history, 

IV.  Military  administration  and  legislation, 

V.  Frencli,  German,  or  Hindustani,  - 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

28i)  Marks 

90  Marks, 

270  “  - 

90  “ 

300  “ 

100  “ 

300 

100  “ 

400 

133  “ 

Every  candidate  is  exjiectcd  to  obtain  800  marks  on  the  above  subjects. 

All  credits  gained  on  the  four  military  subjects  are  carried  forwaid  to  the 

final  examination. 
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Of  the  following  subjects  the  student  may  select  any  two,  and  in  those 
numbered  from  one  to  six,  as  well  as  in  the  language  already  selected  as 
,  obligatory,  the  student  may,  at  his  option,  carry  forward  to  the  linal  exam¬ 
ination  the  marks  he  gains,  provided  they  amount  in  each  case  to  three-fourtlis 
the  allotted  maximum,  when  he  wdll  be  considered  as  hnally  examined  in  that 
subject : 


1.  Mathematics,  lower  course, 

2.  Mathematics,  higher  course, 

3.  French, 

4.  German,  -  -  -  . 

5.  Hindustani,  - 

6.  Aliy  other  modern  language, 

7.  Natural  sciences,  lower  course, 

8.  Experimental  sciences,  lower  course. 


400  Marks. 
500  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 

150  “ 

150  “ 


In  those  numbered  seven  and  eight,  the  marks  gained  arc  carried  forward 
to  the  linal  examination. 

In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above  subjects,  the  following  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  probationary  examination ;  and  if  150  marks  be  gained  in  it  they 
may,  at  the  option  of  the  student,  be  carried  forward  to  the  final  examination : 


Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronomy,  200  Marks. 


The  following  are  the  marks  attached  to  each  subject  at  tlie 
final  examination,  including,  in  the  maximum,  the  marks  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  probationary  examinations  : 


Subjects  to  be  taken  up  by  every  student : 

Fortification  and  artillcrv, 

Military  drawing  and  surveying,  - 
Rec()^noi!^^'ance,  -  .  7  .  , 

Military  arl,  history,  and  ceographv, 
Military  adiniuistraiion  and  leiiiflation, 
French,  German,  or  Hindustani,  - 


Maximum. 

(iOO  Marks 
350  (  » 
350  [ 

000  “ 
COO  “ 
400  “ 


J'iairaum. 

300  Mai  ks. 

350 

300 

300  “ 

200  “ 


Every  candidate  will  be  required  to  obtain  for  qualification  an  ag'>Te-’-ate  of 
1,800  marks  on  the  above  five  subjects.  ” 

Of  the  following  subjects,  the  student  may  select  any  two,  and  the  credits 
gamed  will  count  for  position  in  the  order  of  merit : 


Mathematics,  lower  course, 
Mathematics,  higher  course, 
French,  ... 
German,  -  -  - 

Hindustani,  -  .  . 

Any  other  modern  language. 
Natural  sciences. 
Experimental  sciences. 


Maximum. 

400  Marks  - 
500  “ 

400  “ 

4C0  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 

400  “ 


Jfinimum. 

-  240  Marks. 

300  “ 

-  240  “ 

240  “ 

-  240  “ 

240  “ 

-  240  “ 

240  “ 


In  addition  to  any  two  of  the  above-mentioned  subjects,  the  followdn*'-  may 
be  taken  up  by  any  student  who  did  not  take  it  up  at  the  first  year’s  examina¬ 
tion,  or  did  not  then  obtain  three-fourth  marks  in  it: 


Spherical  trigonometry  and  practical  astronom}’’. 


Maximum.  Minimum. 

200  Marks  -  120  Marks. 


^  In  the  examination  in  modern  languages,  great  stress  will  be  laid  on  orio-- 
mal  composition.  "  ® 


EXAMINATIONS  FOU  STAFF  APPOINTMENTS. 
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All  officers  recommended  for  staff  appointments,  who  have 
not  proved  their  fitness  in  the  field,  must  pass  examinations 
before  a  board  of  officers  and  by  the  Council. 

a. — Aide-de-  Camp. 

Regimental  Duty. — The  candidate  must  be  prepared  in  all  the  subjects 
required  in  the  examination  for  promotion  to  a  troop  or  company. 

Tactics  and  Field  AIovements.—Ra  will  be  expected  to  show  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  tactics  and  held  movements  of  that  branch  of  the  Service 
to  which  he  is  destined  to  be  attached  as  a  staff  officer,  and  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  those  of  the  other  two  arms;  the  examination  will  include  the 
movements  of  a  brigade,  and  will  be  based  on  the  regulation  books. 

On  being  reported  by  the  Adjutant-General  to  possess  the  necessary  pro¬ 
fessional  qualitications,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  by  the  Council  in 

English  Composition. — The  candidate’s  proficiency  in  this  respect  will  be 
tested  by  his  answ'ers  to  the  examination  papers. 

Foreign  Languages. — He  will  be  examined  viva  voce  by  the  examiner  appointed 
under  the  Council  of  Military  Education  in  whatever  language  he  may  select 
and  he  will  also  write  a  short  letter  on  a  given  subject  in  that  language. 

Military  Sketching.— Rq  will  be  required  to  sketch  at  least  two  square  miles 
of  ground  selected  by  the  Council.  The  sketch  need  not  be  elaborately  finished, 
but  it  must  clearly  and  intelligibly  represent  the  features  of  ground,  which  must 
be  determined  by  means  of  the  pocket  sextant  or  prismatic  compass. 

Field  Fortification.— Re,  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  con¬ 
struction  of  field  works,  and  must  explain  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
respectively  applicable,  as  well  as  the  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  them. 

•  6. — Brigade  Major. 

A  certificate  will  be  required  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
to  which  the  candidate  belongs,  or  has  belonged,  that  he  possesses  all  the 
qualifications  of  a  good  adjutant.  The  examination  for  brigade  niajor  will  be 
especially  directed  to  the  points  more  immediately  connected  with  the  duties 
attached  to  the  appointment,  as  Military  Law,  the  “  Queen’s  Regulations  and 
Orders  of  the  Army,”  the  Royal  Warrant  for  Pay,  Promotion,  etc.,  and,  in 
tactics,  all  that  relates  to  alignments,  points  of  formation,  distances,  etc.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  same  as  in  that  for  the  appointment  of  aide- 
de-camp,  but  the  examination  will  be,  throughout,  of  a  higher  order. 

c.— Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- General,,  Deputy  Assistant  Quartermaster- General. 

Military  Drawing  and  Sketching,  Judgment  of  Ground,  and  its  Occupation  hy 
all  Anns.— The  candidate  will  be  required  to  make  a  rapid  sketch  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  report,  of  about  six  square  miles  of  country;  and  to  select  a 
position  which  might  be  oceupied  by  a  given  force  of  the  three  arms,  for 
some  stated  object,  and  to  show  how  he  would  dispose  the  troops  for  that 
purpose,  lie  will  afterward  be  required  to  make  a  correct  and  more  finished 
plan  of  the  position  selected,  with  the  disposition  of  the  troops  shown  upon  it. 

Practical  Geometry  and  Trigonametry.—The  examination  in  these  subjects 
will  be  limited  to  determining  heights  and  distances  by  ground  problems,  and 
the  ordinary  trigonometrical  calculations  w'ith  the  aid  of  logarithms. 

Castrametation. — The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the  mode  of 
encampment  for  each  arm  of  the  Service. 

Permanent  Fortification.— The  theory  and  construction  of  permanent  works, 
as  exemplilied  in  Vauban’s  or  any  other  system  the  candidate  may  select,  as 
well  as  the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  applicable  to  them. 

APilitary  History  and  Geography. — The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  S^ve 
proof  that  he  has  carefully  studied  at  least  four  of  the  most  memorable 
modern  campaigns,  of  which  the  details  are  best  known,  such  as  those  of 
Marlborough,  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Wellington,  and  in  these  he 
must  be  able  to  explain  the  apparent  objects  of  the  various  movements  and 
the  reasons  which  he  supposes  led  to  their  adoption,  and,  further,  to  describe 
the  military  geography  of  the  seat  of  w'ar.  ^  -i 

Foreign  Languages  and  Professional  Subjects. — In  languages  before  the  Gouneil 
of  Military  Education,  as  well  as  in  professional  subjects  before  the  of 

Officers,  the  examination  will  be  of  a  higher  order  than  those  in  («)  and  (o). 

The  examination  for  Assistant  Adjutant-General  and  Assistant  Quarter¬ 
master-General  will,  throughout,  be  of  a  higher  order. 


MUSKETRY,  AKD  OTHER  ARMY  SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSKETRY  AT  HTTHE. 

The  first  Scliool  of  Musketry  was  established  in  June,  1553,  and  was  com* 
posed  of  detachments  from  regiments  in  the  neighborhood,  viz. :  a  sergeant, 
a  corporal,  and  eight  rank  and  file,  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  battalion 
of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  Coldstream  Guards,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  Rifle 
Brigade,  etc.,  to  the  number  of  eleven  sergeants,  eleven  corporals,  and  eighty- 
eight  rank  and  file.  In  1855,  a  permanent  corps  of  instructors  of  musketry 
was  organized,  and  in  1861  a  second  school  was  instituted  at  Fleetwood, 
which  was  discontinued  in  1867,  as  one  establishment  was  found  sufificient  for 
training  an  adequate  number  of  ofiicers  of  the  regular  army,  and  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  ofiicers  and  sergeants  of  militia  and  the  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

In  connection  with  the  establishment  at  Hythe,  district  inspectors  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  general  system  of  musketry  instruction  through¬ 
out  the  army,  viz.,  three  in  Great  Britain,  two  in  Ireland,  five  in  the  colonies, 
and  ten  in  India. 

The  instruction  embraces  not  only  the  practical  use  of  fire-arms,  but  the 
details  of  construction,  both  of  the  weapon  and  ammunition,  the  theory  of 
projectiles,  and  the  comparative  value  of  different  arms  for  different  services. 

The  staff  of  the  School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe  consists  of  1  Commandant 
and  Inspector-General  of  Musketry  Instruction;  1  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General  ;  1  Chief  Instructor ;  2  Captain  Instructors ;  1  Paymaster ;  1  Quarter¬ 
master  and  Acting  Adjutant ;  1  Surgeon. 

In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  professional  schools  for  ofiicers  of  the 
British  Army,  already  described,  there  are  other  public  institutions  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  character  and  for  the  military  service,  which  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

ARMY  SURGEONS. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  examination  of  candidates  for  the  post  of 
Assistant  Surgeon,  for  which  a  medical  degree  is  preliminary,  the  successful 
candidates  must  spend  four  months  at  Netley,  where  the  Army  Medical  School 
is  now  located  (since  1863),  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital 
(capable  of  receiving  one  thousand  patients),  where  large  numbers  of  invalid 
patients  of  the  army  are  treated.  Here,  with  every  facility  of  study,  obser¬ 
vation,  and  practice,  instruction  is  given  by  four  professors,  each  with  an 
experienced  assistant,  in  military  surgery,  medicine,  pathology,  and  hygiene, 
and  all  the  specialities  of  the  military  hospital  and  field  practice,  peculiarities 
of  climate,  etc.  After  spending  at  least  four  months  in  the  hospital, 
laboratory,  museum,  and  leeture-roon\s,  the  candidate  is  then  examined  for 
his  commission  as  Assistant  Surgeon. 

VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

Although  not  exclusively  for  military  sersdee,  all  veterinary  surgeons  in  the 
army  must  hold  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  in  St.  Pancras, 
London,  or  of  the  Veterinary  School  in  Edinburgh. 


MILITARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 
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ARMY  SCHOOLS  FOR  SOLDIERS  AND  SOLDIERS’  CHILDREN. 

In  1811,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Commander- 
in-Chief,  a  royal  warrant  was  issued,  authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  ser¬ 
geant-schoolmaster  to  each  batallion  for  young  recruits  and  the  children  of 
soldiers,  with  provision  for  room,  fuel,  and  light  in  each  regimental  barrack, 
and  allowance  for  necessary  books  and  stationery.  In  1846,  to  give  greater 
efficiency  and  uniformity  to  the  schools  established  under  the  warrant  of  1811, 
a  new  warrant  was  issued,  requiring  that  the  sergeant-schoolmaster  should 
obtain  a  certificate  of  fitness  from  the  military  training  college  at  Chelsea,  and 
ordering  tlie  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  army  schools.  In  1854,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classification  of  masters  was  introduced;  First  Class^  at  7s.  a  day  and 
certam  allowances ;  Second  Class,  at  5s.  Qd.  per  day ;  Third  Class,  at  l.s.  per 
day ;  and  Assistants  at  2s.  The  first-class  schoolmaster  was  a  warrant  officer, 
and  ranked  next  to  those  holding  a  commission ;  the  second  and  third  class 
ranked  next  to  sergeant-major,  and  the  assistants  ranked  as  sergeants.  At  this 
time  the  privileges  of  the  regimental  schools  were  extended  to  the  children  ol 
discharged  soldiers,  pensioners,  and  various  persons  employed  about  the  bar¬ 
racks.  A  schoolmistress  was  also  employed  for  the  infant  division  of  pupils, 
and  for  teaching  needle-work  to  the  girls.  In  1863,  the  office  of  superintend¬ 
ing  schoolmaster,  with  a  relative  rank  of  ensign,  was  created,  and  four  (since 
increased  to  twelve)  from  among  the  most  experienced  first-class  masters,  were 
appointed  to  inspect  and  examine  all  army  schools  in  their  several  military 
districts,  and  candidates  for  pupil-teachers  and  schoolmistresses. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Education,  for  March, 
1870,  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  masters  employed  by  the  army 
schools,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  mistresses  and  assistants  in  the 
children’s  schools.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
schools,  and  thirty-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  on  the  books,  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
boys  and  girls,  besides  11,414  children  in  the  infant  schools. 

ASYLUM  FOR  SOLDIERS’  ORPHANS. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Army  Schools  in  1811,  two  large  institu¬ 
tions  for  orphan  children  of  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  battle  or  serving  at 
foreign  stations,  had  been  founded  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 

The  Royal  Hibernian  Institution  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  commenced  on  a 
sum  appropriated  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1765,  and  chartered  in  1769.  It 
has  large  buildings,  with  thirty-four  acres  of  land,  and  provides  for  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  children  on  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  for  its  maintenance,  besides  the  income  from  a  small  endowment. 

The  Royal  MilitaryAsylum  in  Chelsea  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  York  in 
1801,  and  can  now  accommodate  five  hundred  children  on  a  public  grant  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  besides  a  further  grant  of  three  thousand  pounds 
for  furniture  and  clothing  from  the  Board  of  Works  and  the  general  vote  of 
the  army. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  ARMY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Military  Asylum  at  Chelsea,  since  1846,  there  has  existed  a  Normal 
School,  where  teachers  of  army  schools  may  review  their  studies,  or  candidates 
for  vacancies,  or  pupil  teachers,  may  qualify  themselves  by  study,  observation, 
and  practice,  for  appointment  as  schoolmasters,  and  when  found  qualified  they 
receive  certificates  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  are  paid  accord- 
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MILITARY  SCHOOL  OP  MUSIC  AT  KNELLER  HALL. 

In  the  British  Army  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  regimental  bands  falls  upon 
the  officers.  In  the  infantry  a  sergeant,  a  corporal  and  nineteen  privates  are 
taken  from  the  effective  strength  of  each  regiment  to  form  a  band.  Tliese  re¬ 
ceive  their  ordinary  regimental  pay, — the  rest  of  the  pay,  and  tlie  entire  salary 
of  the  band-master,  if  a  civilian,  together  with  tlie  cost  of  the  music  and  mu¬ 
sical  instruments,  are  provided  out  of  the  Band  Bund,  which  is  raised  by 
‘‘stoppages”  from  the  officers  on  first  appointment,  and  promotion,  and  by  sub¬ 
scription.  This  fund  is  managed  by  a  committee  of  officers.  Owing  to  diffi¬ 
culties  in  retaining  the  men,  and  of  finding  band-masters  with  all  the  requisite 
qualifications,  the  Commander-in-Chief  (Duke  of  Cambridge)  established  a  Mili¬ 
tary  School  of  MuMc  in  1856,  in  concert  with  the  Secretary  of  "War,  which  was 
opened  in  Kneller  Hall  for  the  reception  of  pupils  in  March,  1857.  The  insti¬ 
tution  must  be  viewed  (1)  as  a  barrack,  and  (2)  as  a  school  of  music.  (1).  As 
a  barrack  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  is  managed  as 
any  other  barrack.  (2).  As  a  school  it  is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  a 
military  officer  (who  is  appointed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief),  and  a  musical 
staff  composed  of  nine  permanent  professors,  four  occasional  professors,  and  a 
varying  number  of  special  assistants  who  are  selected  from  the  first-class  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  also  a  schoolmaster  who  gives  instruction  one  hour  a  day  in 
general  knowledge  to  each  class,  and  a  military  chaplain.  The  instruments 
taught  in  Soprano  (8) ;  Alto  (3) ;  Tenor  (3) ;  Bass  (6).  The  students  are  divided 
into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is  divided  into  sections  according  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  to  be  learned.  Seven  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  obligatory  study — but 
more  are  given,  and  a  restriction  prohibits  all  practice  after  6.45  in  the  evening. 

This  course  of  study  occupies  two  years,  and  there  is  a  higher  which  com¬ 
prises,  beside  practical  instruction  in  playing  and  teaching  the  instruments 
composing  the  band,  some  general  acquirements  under  the  theory  of  harmony. 
There  is  also  practical  training  in  the  duties  of  a  conductor.  In  addition  to 
ordinary  military  music,  classical  concert  pieces,  or  chamber  music,  specially 
arranged  for  wind  instruments,  are  performed.  Cheap  admissions  to  the  operas 
and  principal  concerts  of  the  metropolis  are  obtained  (900  in  one  year),  to  such 
of  the  advanced  students  as  are  recommended  for  diligence  by  the  professors. 

Pupils  are  selected  from  the  various  regiments,  and  often  selected  for  this 
special  purpose.  Boys  specially  trained  for  the  bands  are  obtained  from  the 
Eoyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  the  Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Poor-law  School.  Each  candidate  must  be  examined  by  the 
surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and  certified  to  as  in  good  health  and  with  no  tend¬ 
encies  to  disease  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  playing  on  a  band  instrument. 

A  military  band-master  is  now  sanctioned  by  the  Government  for  any  regi¬ 
ment  and  battalion  throughout  the  service,  who  receive  regimental  pay  of  first- 
class  staff  sergeant,  and  lOOZ.  from  the  Regimental  Band  Fund. 

The  expenses  of  Kneller  Hall  as  a  barrack  are  borne  by  the  government ;  as  a 
school  of  mu^c,  by  the  regimental  officers — including  an  original  assessment  of 
hi.  for  supply  of  instruments,  and  the  salaries  to  about  1,1  OOZ.  annually. 

The  average  number  of  students  annually  admitted  is  74;  the  average  num¬ 
ber  in  attendance,  148.  The  total  number  admitted  since  1857  is  592,  of  whom 
163  were  practiced  musicians,  63  band-masters,  271  band-men. 


MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 
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MODIFICATIONS  IN  18  “71. 

In  1867  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  ''  to  inquire  into  the  Present 
state  of  Military  Education  and  into  the  Training  of  Candidates  for  Commissions 
in  the  Army,”  Tlie  Report,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  illustrated  docu- 
ments,  was  quite  voluminous,  and  has  been  followed  with  important  changes  in 
both  the  system  of  military  instruction,  and  in  the  mode  of  making  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  in  the  army,  that  will  be  noted  in  detail  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters,  which  are  compiled  from  historical  notices  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission,  and  recent  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  several 
schools  and  the  examinations  for  appointment  and  promotions. 

The  most  important  measure  affecting  the  British  army,  after  repeated  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  principle,  in  the  last  and  former  Parliaments,  and  particularly 
in  the  last,  on  a  bill  of  the  Gladstone  ministry,  in  which  the  votes  of  the 
Commons  in  favor  was  overruled  by  the  Lords,  was  the  abolition  of  the 
whole  system  of  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  by  Royal  Warrant  issued 
July  20,  1871.  This  radical  change  was  followed  (October  30)  by  a  revision  of 
the  Queen’s  Regulations,  in  which  original  appointments  and  promotions  in  the 
military  service  are  put  on  a  new  basis.  Hencefortli,  commissions  of  the  first 
grade  are  to  be  issued  to  sub-lieutenants,  for  any  vacancy  occurring: 

1.  To  successful  candidates,  in  the  order  of  merit  as  ascertained  by  competitive 
examination  in  general  subjects, 

2.  To  graduates  of  the  universities  who  shall  pass  a  qualifying  examination. 

3.  To  Queen’s  Cadets,  Indian  Cadets,  and  Pages  of  Honor,  who  have  passed 
successfully  the  final  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  To  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  recommended  for  promotion  by 
their  commanding  officers.  If  more  candidates  apply  than  there  are  vacancies 
to  be  filled,  appointment  is  decided  by  competition. 

5.  To  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia,  who  shall  pass  the  professional  examination 
required. 

Sub-lieutenants  are  eligible  to  promotion  only  after  passing  a  professional 
examination,  and  only  after  twelve  months’  service  with  a  regiment,  under 
strict  discipline,  with  liability  to  be  removed  for  physical  or  moral  unfitness. 
Within  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  commissions  as  lieutenants,  officers 
may  submit  to  an  examination  in  respect  to  fitness  for  promotion  to  captain¬ 
cies,  and  any  officer  foiling  to  pass  within  three  5^eai’s,  must  retire  from  the 
array.  Lieutenants  are  eligible  to  the  rank  of  captain  at  any  time  after  two 
years^  service  in  the  array,  having  passed  the  exarahiation.  A  captain  may  bo 
made  a  major  after  two  years’  service  in  tlie  army;  and  a  major  is  at  any  time 
eligible  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  means  the  command  of  a  regiment 

Every  promotion  must  now  be  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Cora- 
mander-in-Chief,  witli  tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War;  and  from 
tlie  principles  laid  down  in  the  Royal  Warrant,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  every 
precaution  is  taken  to  insure  a  gradual  advance  by  seniority,  and  a  more  rapid 
rise  by  meritorious  service  foundcKi  on  intelligent  and  disinterested  tests. 
By  the  new  Warrant  the  Militia  is  brought  into  closer  connection  with  the 
Regular  Array.  To  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  promotion  by  professional 
preparation  and  service,  may  be  added  the  autumn  field  manoeuvres,  inaugura¬ 
ted  in  1871,  with  30,000  men,  and  the  localization  of  the  Army,  by  assigning 
a  corps  with  staff,  train,  men,  &c.,  to  territorial  divisions  of  the  country. 
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NAVAL  AND  NAVIGATION  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLAND. 


SCHOOLS  AND  PRACTICAL  TRAINING  FOR  NAVAL  ENGINEERS. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  theoretical  instruction  in  Naval  Construction,  Steam, 
and  Marine  Engineering,  and  kindred  branches,  at  South  Kensington,  and  to 
the  candidates  for  assistant  engineers,  furnished  by  the  numerous  marine  engine 
factories,  and  ocean  steamers,  to  which  young  men  resort  to  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  the  Admiralty  have  established  in  the  dockyard 
schools  at  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Sheerness,  courses  of  study  and  practi¬ 
cal  training,  and  a  system  of  test  examinations,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  a  body  of  educated  and  skillful  engineers,  to  meet  the  demands  of  this 
department  of  the  service. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16,  can  enter  their  names  as  applicants 
with  the  Superintendent  of  the  dockyards,  and  if  they  can  pass  the  medical 
examination  and  give  evidence  of  good  character,  they  are  examined  twice  a 
year  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  in  Arithmetic,  including  fractions^ 
square  and  cube  roots ;  Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations ;  Euclid  (six 
books),  spelling,  writing,  and  correct  oral  use  of  the  English  language,  trans¬ 
lations,  from  the  French  or  Spanish  language,  and  geography.  A  certain  num¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  vacancies,  who  stand  highest  in  the  competitive  examina¬ 
tion,  are  received  for  six  years. 

A  portion  of  time  is  spent,  by  the  boys,  on  their  admission,  in  the  factories  and 
drawing  office,  the  foundries,  the  smitheries,  and  other  shops  to  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  them.  They  are  instructed  in  the  parts,  construc¬ 
tion  and  working  of  marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  practical  use  of  the  va¬ 
rious  instruments  in  the  engine  room,  including  the  indicator.  They  attend  reg¬ 
ularly  for  a  portion  of  the  day  the  dockyard  schools,  and  are  examined  twice  a 
year  by  the  Director  of  Naval  Education ;  and  in  the  final  examination  they 
must  gain  2,000  marks  out  of  the  2,650  (the  aggregate  of  the  marks  assigned 
to  each  study),  of  which  more  than  three-fourths  must  be  in  the  properties  of 
steam,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  plain  trigonometry,  and  good  conduct  and 
industry,  to-  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  of  qualification.  If  his  knowledge 
of  steam-machinery,  and  his  good  conduct  and  skill  as  a  workman,  is  certified 
to  by  the  Chief  Engineer,  a  first-class  candidate  is  fully  qualified  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  assistant  engineer.  The  most  intelligent  of  this  class  are  eligible 
for  a  four  years’  additional  course  in  the  Royal  School  in  South  Kensington,  where 
they  study  seven  months  in  the  year,  the  other  five  being  spent  in  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  workshops  of  the  dockyards. 
Thirty-two  students  entered  this  school  from  the  Dockyard  Schools  in  1870-71. 

Tlie  Royal  School  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  issue  two 
grades  of  diplomas.  To  gain  the  lowest,  that  of  Associate^  the  candidate  must 
obtain  a  certain  minimum  of  marks  in  the  aggregate  of  all  the  subjects,  in 
practical  engineering;  the  proportions  and  arrangements  of  engines,  boilers, 
and  propellers ;  strength  of  material ;  heat  and  steam,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic 
and  mensuration,  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  elementary  mechanics  and  hydro¬ 
statics,  and  engine  drawing.  To  obtain  the  second  (the  diploma  of  a  Fellow\ 
the  candidate  must  produce  designs  and  estimates  for  building  simple  and  com¬ 
pound  engines ;  calculate  the  power  of  engines  and  performance  of  vessels ; 
strength  of  material  and  principles  of  ship-construction,  &c.,  as  well  as  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  higher  matliematics,.  physics,  and  natural  philosophy. 


TEAINING  SHIPS  FOR  SEAMEN  IN  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 


The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Navy  is  now  limited  to  boys  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  17,  who  present  themselves  at  certain  recruiting 
stations  on  board  of  Receiving  ships  stationed  in  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  and  who  are  found  on  examination  to  be  in  sound 
health,  not  below  a  certain  standard  of  height,  weight,  and  circum¬ 
ference  of  chest,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  rudimentary  knowl¬ 
edge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  After  passing  satisfac¬ 
torily  the  required  examination,  with  the  written  consent  of  their 
parents  and  guardians  they  are  entered  and  bound  to  Her  Majesty 
as  sailors  until  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  then  sent 
to  one  of  the  five  Training  Ships  at  Devonport  {^Impregnable  and 
Implacable)^  Portsmouth  {St.  Vincent)^  Falmouth  {Ganges),  and 
Portland  {Boscawen). 

In  each  Training  Ship  the  boys  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
First  and  Second.  The  First  class  is  the  upper  division,  into  which 
those  pass  who  have  been  twelve  months  on  board.  Here  they 
receive  Id.  per  day  (instead  of  Qd.  in  the  Second),  and  if  they  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and 
school  work,  they  wear  a  badge,  and  are  called  Badge  Boys,  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  Petty  Officer, — extra  liberty  on  shore  and 
exemption  from  dirty  work,  as  well  as  increased  pay. 

The  work  on  board  of  a  Training  Ship,  consists  of  (1.)  School 
duties,  and  (2.)  Instruction  and  training  in  the  practical  work  of  a 
sea-going  vessel. 

(1.)  The  school  work  is  conducted  by  the  Head-master  and  his 
assistants,  under  the  general  control  of  the  Chaplain  and  Naval 
Instructor.  The  boys  are  put  into  four  divisions,  irrespective  of  the 
classification  of  First  and  Second,  which  has  reference  to  the  time 
they  have  been  on  board.  Having  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  when  they  enter,  they  are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography, 
and  become  quite  expert  in  elementary  studies.  Each  division  is 
subjected  to  a  searching  examination  four  times  a  year,  by  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  twice  a  year  by  the  Inspector  of  Navy  Schools,  who 
reports  direct  to  the  Admiralty, 
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TRAINING  SHIPS  FOR  SEAMEN. 


(2.)  The  Training  work,  includes  all  branches  of  the  service 
required  of  a  sailor,  and  a  familiarity  with  every  part  of  the  vessel 
and  her  rigging ;  the  names  and  uses  of  the  masts  and  yards ; 
knotting  and  splicing ;  the  use  of  the  helm  and  needle ;  the  com¬ 
pass;  all  the  various  niceties  of  rigging;  the  way  to  reef  and  furl; 
to  make,  shorten,  and  shift  sails ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
words  of  command.  To  go  through  with  quickness  and  precision 
all  these  various  subjects,  the  boys  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
under  a  regular  teacher.  The  lessons  are  short,  but  frequent,  and 
the  repetition  is  continued  till  the  right  way  becomes  a  habit.  A 
portion  of  the  boys  are  taught  flags,  and  the  various  systems  of 
signaling.  All  are  taught  swimming,  and  how  to  rescue  a  man 
overboard,  before  they  go  to  sea.  To  perfect  the  boys  in  rowing, 
sailing,  and  managing  boats,  a  number  of  different  descriptions  is 
attached  to  each  Training  Ship.  A  Brig  is  also  provided  which  is 
placed  under  the  command  of  a  lieutenant,  to  cruise  daily  with  a 
party  of  boys,  who  perform  all  the  work,  under  an  experienced 
sailor.  Those  who  have  been  at  school  for  six  months  are  sent  off 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  to  get  accustomed  to  real  sea 
work.  After  an  experience  of  two  months  in  a  Brig,  the  boys 
return  to  the  Training  Ship  for  further  drill  as  a  preparation  for  sea 
service  on  board  of  naval  vessels. 

Boys  who  show  an  aptitude  for  the  use  of  tools  are  formed  into 
a  special  class  to  be  trained  for  ship-carpentering.  ^And  to  give  the 
practical  knowledge,  a  small  ship  (tbe  Circe)  is  fltted  up  as  a  work¬ 
shop,  and  is  attached  to  the  Impregnable^  at  Devonport. 

The  training  of  the  British  sailor  is  not  limited  to  seamanship, 
but  each  boy  is  now  conducted  with  great  attention  through  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  gunnery  instruction.  This  course  is  divided  into 
four  sections. 

1.  The  Handspike  drill,  and  manning  boats’  sides. 

2.  Pointing,  sponging  and  loading.  Rifle  drill. 

3.  Pointing,  dismounting  and  mounting.  Sword  Exercise. 

4.  Independent  tiring ;  quick  and  broadside  firing ;  shifting,  breechings, 

trucks,  and  trigger  lines,  bow  and  quarter  firing ;  and  securing  a 
lower  deck  gun. 

On  leaving  a  Training  Ship  about  half  the  boys  go  through  a 
course  of  Practical  Gunnery,  to  enable  them  to  aim  and  accustom 
them  to  firing  shot  and  shell,  on  board  of  a  ship  specially  fitted  up 
for  their  use. 

In  few  schools  of  any  grade  is  the  occupation  of  the  pupils  more 
incessant,  but  the  routine  is  so  diversified,  that  the  lads  are  in  high 
health  and  spirits  during  their  entire  training. 


SCHOOL  SHIPS  FOR  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  IN  SEAPORTS. 


In  1856  the  frigate  Akhar  was  handed  over  by  the  Admiralty  to 
a  Board  of  Managers  in  Liverpool,  and  in  1858,  the  frigate  Venus^ 
to  the  Marine  Society  in  London',  to  he  fitted  up  and  occupied  by  a 
class  of  boys,  who  were  found  hanging  about  the  docks,  and  were 
fit  candidates  for  police  and  reformatory  treatment.  In  these  ships 
successive  classes  of  lads — in  the  former  an  average  of  70,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  140,  each  year  have  received  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  instruction,  and  in  addition,  have  been  trained  to  the  ordina¬ 
ry  routine  of  a  seaman’s  life.  In  due  time  a  majority  of  them,  res¬ 
cued  from  bad  influences,  and  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  have  been  put  on  board  of  merchant  vessels,  to  work  their 
way  up  into  positions  of  good  pay  and  responsibility. 

In  1870  the  Admiralty  turned  over  to  a  Board  of  Management 
(charged  by  the  Poor  Law  with  providing  schooling  for  destitute 
and  pauper  children)  in  the  Forest  Gate  District,  composed  of  three 
of  the  eastern  parishes  of  London,  a  fine  wooden  man-of-war,  the 
Goliathy  of  84  guns,  rendered  powerless  for  the  service,  by  the 
progress  of  modern  naval  construction.  The  ship  was  fitted 
up  as  a  nautical  and  industrial  school,  at  a  cost  trifling  compared 
with  that  of  a  new  building,  site,  and  equipment  for  the  same- 
number,  and,  with  its  complement  of  400  lads  born  to  poverty  and 
almost  predestined  to  vice  and  crime,  anchored  off  Gravesend.. 
Fortunate  in  its  superintendent.  Captain  Bourchier,  of  the  Royal, 
Navy,  and  his  staff  of  industrial  and  book  instruction,,  these  lads 
(increased  during  the  year  to  450)  have  been  subjected  to  a  daily 
nautical  drill  and  school  course,  which  give  great  satisfaction. 

From  an  official  statement  published  in  the  London  Times  (Oct. 
11,  1871),  it  appears  that  out  of  449  boys  received  on  board  since 
the  Goliath  took  up  her  station,  16  have  gone-  into  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  in  a  few  weeks  40  others  will  be  in  readiness;  13  have 
gone  to  sea  in  merchant  ships,  and  more  berths-  are  promised 
shortly ;  25  have  found  desirable  situations  on  shore  or  been  dis¬ 
charged  to  their  friends.  Besides  the  regular  elementary  school 
studies  ill  which  all  engage  for  four  hours,  and  seamanship  whichi 
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is  tauglit  to  all,  115  are  under  instruction  in  the  bands,  of  which 
there  are  four  on  board,  in  addition  to  a  drum  and  fife  band.  There 
are  160  treble  and  second  singers;  and  concerts,  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental,  are  given  by  the  young  performers.  For  young  musicians 
there  is  a  demand  in  the  army,  and  a  list  of  30  adepts  have  been 
sent  to  the  Horse  Guards.  There  is  a  swimming  bath  attached,  and 
185  have  been  taught  to  swim.  Out  of  a  fund  raised  by  subscription, 
prizes  are  given,  the  first  distribution  of  which  is  thus  described : 

The  prizes,  of  which  about  100  were  given  away — and  Captain  Bourchier 
said  he  wished  heartily  that  he  had  a  prize  for  every  bo}'’,  for  “  tliere  was  not 
one  black  sheep  among  them  ” — were  awarded  according  to  a  system  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  better  feelings  as  well  as  the  intelligence  of  the  boys.  Thus, 
while  there  were  prizes  for  seamanship,  for  smartness  aloft,  for  the  best  sail- 
makers,  best  coxswains  of  boats,  best  tailors,  shoemakers,  carpenters,  painters, 
buglers,  &c.,  there  were  also  prizes  for  the  best  swimmers,  the  best  captain  of 
messes,  for  the  boys  who  kept  tlieir  clothes  or  band  instruments  in  the  best  order, 
one  for  the  boy  who  had  attended  most  carefully  to  the  sick,  and  two  for  the 
most  popular  boys  in  the  ship.  The  latter  prizes  had  been  awarded  according 
to  a  species  of  informal  and  unconscious  pUhiscite  on  the  part  of  the  boys 
themselves.  There  were  five  “popular  boys”  nominated;  for  one  of  these — a 
small,  dark,  round-faced  urchin — every  boy  in  the  ship  voted;  the  next  on  the 
list  had  a  little  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  crew  in  his  favor;  and  if  names  be  any 
guide  to  nationality  both  these  boys  ought  to  hail  from  the  sister  island.  To 
five  of  the  boys  silver  medals  were  given  for  special  good  conduct,  and  these 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  standing  in  the  front  row  and  having  their  honors 
fastened  on  by  Miss  Bourchier,  daughter  of  the  Captain  Superintendent,  the 
general  distribution  of  books  being  made  by  Mr.  Brushfield,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Managers.  As  the  little  fellows  came  up  to  the  table  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  remark  what  a  difference  existed  between  recent  arrivals  in  the 
school  and  those  who  had  been  a  few  months  or  even  a  few  weeks  on  board 
the  Goliath.  The  school  records  show  that,  though  commonly  feeble  and 
stunted  in  growth  when  they  embark,  numbers  of  them  have  since  grown  two 
and  three  inches  in  height,  and  as  much  as  two  inches  round  the  chest.  At 
.Gravesend  mariners  know  that  the  salt  water  mingles  with  the  fresh ;  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  silent,  but  not  the  less  real.  And  in  the  Goliath,  as  in  the  tide  itself,  a 
change  may  be  traced,  working  quietly  but  just  as  surely,  in  the  physique  and 
characters  of  the  boys  on  board.  The  constraint,  depression,  and  helplessness 
lurking  in  all  pauper  boys  lifts  and  melts  away  by  little  and  little.  In  its  place 
come  the  frankness,  courage,  and  love  of  adventure  natural  to  English  boys 
who  live  near  the  sea.  Every  thing  on  board  encourages  a  cheerful,  self-reliant 
tone :  the  music,  good  food,  good  air,  alternate  hours  of  work  and  play,  care, 
and  strict  discipline — rthese  are  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live. 
The  boys  make  every  thing  for  themselves.  Even  the  neat  Hussar  uniform  in 
which  band  No.  1  plays  on  the  quarter-deck  has  been  cut  out  and  made  on 
board.  The  form  of  punishment  held  in  most  awe  is  to  be  forbidden  to  row  in 
the  boats.  Moreover,  they  one  and  all  feel  that  they  have  a  future.  Taking 
into  account  the  advantages,  physical  and  educational,  which  the  boys  receive, 
it  would  not  be  placing  too  high  a  value  upon  the  training  in  the  Goliath  to 
, estimate  it  in  the  case  of  each  boy  at  50^.  a  year.  Yet  the  actual  charge  made 
to  other  unions  is  6s.  6d.  a  week. 

The  editorial  notice  of  this  enterprise  concludes  as  follows : 

Thus,  beside  the  regular  supply  of  trained  sailor  boys  who  may  be  expected 
to  take  to  the  navy — we  are  told  the  punishment  most  dreaded  on  board  the 
Goliath  is  being  forbidden  to  row  in  the  boats — there  will  be  a  considerable 
residue  brought  up  to  steady  ^york  on  shore,  to  skilled  labor  and  occupations 
vwhich  ought  to  secure  them  in  afterlife  a  decent  subsistence,  and  a  position  far 
.above  the  slough  of  hopeless  and  helpless  poverty  in  which  they  were  born. 
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I.  LAW  RESPECTINa  POPULAR  SCHOOLS  IN  NORWAY. 

(Passed  May  16,  1860.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  popular  school  is  to  aid  domestic  education  in 
instilling  into  the  youth  of  the  country  true  Christian  enlightenment,  and  to 
provide  them  with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  which  every  member  of  the 
community  ought  to  possess,  as  also,  in  as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  to 
extend  further  that  general  culture. 

Section  2,-  The  popular  schools  are  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

(a.)  The  lower  popular  school  is  a  district  school,  in  which  the  children 
belonging  to  the  district  receive  the  instruction  which  the  law  makes  obligatory, 
and  also  further  instruction,  which  is  not  obligatory. 

(&.)  The  higher  popular  school  shall  be  common  for  several  districts,  or  for  a 
whole  school  community,  or  for  several  school  communities,  and  shall  provide 
a  superior  degree  of  instruction  for  the  children  belonging  to  the  district  union, 
or  to  the  school  communities. 

Section  3.  Each  school  community  is  divided  into  school  districts,  the  limits 
of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  school  commission,  who  in  doing  so,  must 
take  care  that  each  dwelling  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  school  which  is 
within  most  convenient  reach. 

If  the  dwellings  are  situated  so  near  to  each  other,  that  a  number  of  at  least 
thirty  children  belonging  to  them,  who  are  within  the  school  age,  can  conveni¬ 
ently  attend  one  and  the  same  school,  one  shall  be  opened  in  a  building  hired  or 
erected  for  the  purpose.  Should  the  number  of  children  in  any  one  district  be 
so  great  as  to  render  it  unavoidable  to  have  them  all  taught  by  one  master  at 
the  same  time,  they  shall  either  be  divided  into  sections,  which  shall  attend 
school  at  different  hours,  or  assistant  teachers  (male  or  female)  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

When  the  distances  make  attendance  at  a  fixed  school  difficult  or  impossible, 
the  school  may  become  movable,  but  in  every  place  in  which  it  is  kept  a  proper 
school-room  must  be  provided. 

Section  5.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  district  schools  are : — (a.)  Read¬ 
ing.  (&.)  Religion,  (c.)  Selections  from  the  reading  book,  particularly  such  as 
treat  of  geography,  history,  and  natural  science,  {d.)  Singing,  (e.)  Writing. 
(/•)  Cyphering. 

When  the  school  commission  find  it  feasible,  the  boys  should  be  taught  gym¬ 
nastics  and  military  exercises.  The  school  shall  open  and  close  every  day  with 
a  prayer,  and  the  singing  af  a  hymn,  or  with  one  or  the  other. 

Section  6.  As^a  general  rule,  each  district  school  shall  be  open  during  twelve 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  year ;  but  the  schools  in  which  the 
children  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their  skill  and  knowledge,  shall 
be  open  only  nine  weeks  in  each  half  jmar.  Changes  may,  however,  be  intro¬ 
duced  herein,  if  the  proper  authorities  think  fit.  Each  week  shall  have  six 
school  days,  and  each  school  day,  on  an  average,  six  school  hours. 

Section  7.  Any  time  beyond  that  fixed  in  the  preceding  article,  which  the 
school  commission,  with  the  approval  of  the  communal  administration,  may 
assign,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  a  district,  whose  parents  or  guar¬ 
dians  desire  it,  shall  be  devoted  to  further  instruction  in  the  branches  comprised 
in  the  district  school,  to  which  may  be  added,  if  it  be  deemed  desirable,  one  or 
more  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  higher  popular  school. 

Care  shall  be  taken  that  in  fixing  the  time  during  which  the  children  of  the 
popular  school  are  bound  to  attend,  the  most  convenient  periods  of  the  year  be 
selected. 
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Section  8.  The  district  schoolmasters  may  be  appointed  to  undertake  the 
whole  of  the  instruction  (the  obligatory  and  the  voluntary  part)  in  one  or  more 
district  schools,  or  merely  in  the  one  or  the  other  division. 

Section  9.  If  there  be  any  children  in  a  district  who,  having  attained  their 
fourteenth  year,  are  found  so  deficient  that  they  are  incapable  of  taking  part  in 
the  instruction  in  the  school,  the  school  commune  must  provide  separate  instruc¬ 
tion  for  them,  until  the  parish  clergyman  and  the  master,  to  whose  school  they 
belong,  shall,  after  consulting  together,  declare  that  the  children  are  fit  to  be 
admitted  into  the  school. 

The  expenditure  caused  by  this  special  provision  of  instruction,  shall  be 
refunded  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children. 

Section  10.  In  every  industrial  establishment  in  which  thirty  workmen  or 
more  are  regularly  employed,  or  in  every  group  of  smaller  establishments  of 
the  kind,  situated  so  near  to  each  other  that  the  provisional  administration 
{stifts  directionen)  deems  it  feasible  for  them  to  have  a  school  in  common,  and 
who^  employ  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  workmen  mentioned  above,  a 
special  school  shall  be  instituted  for  the  children,  which  school,  besides  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Sections  5  and  6,  shall,  during  at  least  sixteen 
weeks  in  the  year,  impart  instruction  such  as  the  voluntary  instruction  men¬ 
tioned  in  Section  7,  as  given  in  the  district  school. 

The  same  conditions  are  binding  on  existing  manufactories  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  establishments,  in  which  the  number  of  workmen  employed  is  not  less  than 
twenty.  If  children,  whose  parents  are  not  employed  in  the  establishment,  can 
conveniently  attend  the  school,  they  shall  have  the  right  to  do  so,  provided  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  instruction  imparted. 

The  provisions  herein  laid  down  shall  not  prevent  the  owners  of  industrial 
establishments  from  making  arrangements,  with  tlie  consent  of  the  respective 
provincial  and  communal  administrations  for  connecting  the  school  belonging 
to  the  establishment  with  the  general  school  system  of  the  commune. 

Section  11.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  erect  infant  schools,  under  the  guidance  of  female  teachers. 

Section  12.  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal 
authorities,  institute  industrial  schools  for  the  girls. 

Section  13.  The  children  in  any  school  community  in  which  the  more  com¬ 
plete  instruction  mentioned  in  Section  7,  is  not  introduced,  may  be  permitted 
to  attend  the  school  of  another  district  in  which  this  instruction  is  given. 

Section  14.  Unless  when  otherwise  decided  by  the  school  commission,  the 
parents  or  guardians  shall  provide  the  children  with  the  requisite  reading  and 
lesson  books,  writing  materials,  slates,  &c.,  but  the  school  furniture  and  teach¬ 
ing  apparatus  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  school  fund. 

Section  15.  Every  district  presided  over  by  a  separate  authoritive  body 
{Formandskah),  shall,  as  a  rule,  constitute  a  school  community  with  a  common 
school  fund,  &c.,  &c. 

Section  \Q.  The  school  fund  arises  from— (a.)  Interest  on  capital  possessed 
by  the  school,  or  which  may  accrue  to  it.  (&.)  Voluntary  gifts,  (c.)  Certain 
legal  fees  paid  on  various  occasions,  and  granted  to  the  schools,  (rf.)  Fines 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  present  law.  (e.)  Grants  which 
may  be  made  by  the  larger  school  community,  or  out  of  the  public  moneys. 

Whatever  other  property  the  school  may  previously  have  possessed,  it  shall 
continue  to  enjoy. 

^  The  school  commission  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  communal  administra¬ 
tion,  determine  that  school  money  shall  be  paid  by  those  children  wdio  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  non-obligatory  instruction,  and  w’hose  parents  are  not  in  indigent 
circumstances. 

Whatever  additional  funds  may  be  required  to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  provided  by  the  school  community  according  to  the  regulations 
established  by  the  communal  authorities  with  the  sanction  of  the  provincial 
authorities. 

Section  17.  All  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
factory  and  other  such  schools,  shall  be  borne  by  the  proprietors,  and  in  the 
case  of  joint  schools,  by  the  proprietors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  each  employs.  The  industrial  establishments  to  which  schools  are 
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attached,  shall,  on  the  other  hand,  be  exempted  from  all  contributions  to  the 
schools  of  the  commune. 

Section  19.  The  communal  administration  possesses  authority  in  all  matters 
concerning  the  schools,  and  in  consequence  no  expenditure  which  the  com¬ 
mune,  in  accordance  with  this  law,  is  not  bound  to  defray,  can  be  imposed  upon 
it  without  the  consent  of  the  communal  administration. 

Section  20.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
and  keeping  them  in  repair,  with  the  heating,  lighting,  &c.,  of  the  schools,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  schoolmasters,  &c.,  &c.,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
common  school  fund,  unless  the  school  commission,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  direction,  determine  that  they  shall  be  borne  by  the  district. 

Section  22.  If  the  expenditure  connected  with  the  school  cause  a  dispropor¬ 
tionate  burden  to  be  imposed  upon  some  one  district  in  particular,  the  commu¬ 
nal  administration  shall  as  much  as  possible  equalize  the  burdens  when  levying 
rates,  or  by  means  of  contributions  from  the  common  school  fund. 

IT.  HIGHER  POPULAR  SCHOOLS. 

Section  33.  The  school  commission  should  introduce  higher  popular  schools 
in  all  places  where  they  seem  likely  to  answer  the  purpose.  They  may,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  communal  administration,  be  erected  (with  or  without  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  fund  of  the  amt*)  as  separate  schools,  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
district  school,  or  with  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  They  may  be  erected  for 
one  parish  alone,  or  for  several  parishes  in  common.  Several  districts  acting 
together  may  determine  to  establish  a  higher  popular  school.  So  also  several 
school  communities  or  districts,  each  of  which  have  established  the  lower 
division  of  a  higher  popular  school,  may  join  together  to  establish  the  higher 
division  of  the  school.  .  .  ,  Higher  popular  schools  may  also,  on  the  pro¬ 

posal  of  the  amt  .authorities,  be  established  at  the  cost  of  the  amt  fund. 

Section  34.  If  the  entire  course  of  instruction  in  a  higher  popular  school  be 
extended  over  more  than  two  years,  the  school  shall  be  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  the  lower  of  which  shall  comprise  the  instruction  given  in  the  first  two 
years  of  attendance,  and  the  latter,  that  of  the  ensuing  years.  The  instruction 
in  the  lower  division  shall  form  a  complete  whole  in  itself,  yet  shall  be  calcu¬ 
lated  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  more  extended  instruction  in  the  upper  division. 

Section  35.  If  circumstances  render  it  desirable,  each  division  of  the  school 
may  be  kept  in  a  separate  locality  within  the  district  for  which  the  school  has 
been  established. 


III.  LAW  RESPECTING  HIGHER  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  — (Z,ato  of  1867.) 

Section  1.  The  object  of  the  Higher  Public  Schools  is  to  extend  the  general 
instruction  in  the  popular  schools,  and  also  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  University 
and  for  the  higher  special  schools. 

Section  2.  The  higher  public  schools  are  (1.)  Middle  or  Intermediate  Schools; 
(2.)  Grymnasia,  which  are  either  classical,  or  scientific. 

Section  3.  The  Middle  School  prepares  pupils  for  the  Gymnasium,  both  of  the 
classical  and  scientific  grade,  and  at  tlie  same  time  gives  a  general  culture  to 
those  who  close  their  school  studies  with  its  final  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year. 

Section  10.  In  the  Middle  School,  besides  the  studies  of  the  popular  school, 
the  German  language  from  the  first  year,  Natural  Science  and  Drawing  with 
the  second  year.  Geometry  from  the  third  year,  Latin  and  English  from  the 
fourth  ;  French  from  the  fifth  year. 

Section  11.  If  a  Real  class  is  added  to  the  Middle  School  more  attention  is 
paid  to  geography,  political  economy,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

Section  13.  Singing,  gymnastics,  and  military  exercises,  are  obligatory  in  both 
the  Middle  Schools  and  the  Gymnasium. 


*  A  territorial  division.  Norway  is,  for  administrative  purposes,  divided  into  Stifter,  Amter, 
Herreder,  &c. — Trans. 
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LAW  RESPECTING  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  IN  SWEDEN. 

(Proclaimed  January  29, 1859.) 

[The  law  respecting  primary  popular  schools  in  Sweden,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school ;  the  penalties 
incurred  by  disobedience ;  the  subjects  of  instruction,  &c.,  is  similar  to  that  of 
Norway.] 

1.  The  object  of  the  public  elementary  schools  founded  by  the  State,  is 
partly  to  impart  a  degree  of  general  culture  superior  to  that  which  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  in  the  popular  schools,  and  partly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  scientific 
instruction  which  is  carried  further  in  the  University,  and  in  the  higher  special 
schools. 

2.  All  these  schools  shall  be  organized  according  to  one  plan,  so  that  the 
studies  and  exercises  shall  have  the  same  basis  in  all. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  different  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  imparted  to  the 
Children,  and  the  consequent  number  of  classes  to  be  introduced  into  the 
schools,  they  shall  be  divided  into  lower  and  higher  schools. 

The  higher  schools  are  those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is 
given  in  all  the  branches  comprised  in  the  plan  of  elementary  education,  or 
those  in  the  two  upper  classes  of  which  instruction  is  only  given  in  those 
branches  which  are  comprised  in  practical  [real)  education. 

The  lower  schools  are  those  in  which  that  instruction  is  imparted  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  extended  instruction  in  the  higher  scliools. 

4.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools  the  pupils  are  divided  into  seven  classes. 

In  the  lower  schools  they  are  divided  into  five,  three,  or  two  classes. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  each  of  the  four  lower  classes  extends  over  one 
year,  and  in  each  of  the  three  higher  classes  over  two  years ;  but  in  those 
schools  in  which  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  for  the  purpose,  each 
of  the  two  upper  classes  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  of  one  year  each, 
and  in  which  instruction  should  be  given  separately. 

7.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  first  or  lowest  class  of  the  elementary 
schools  are,  religion,  Swedish,  German,  mathematics,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  caligraphy,  and  linear  drawing. 

8.  In  tlie  second  class  the  same  subjects  are  taught,  with  the  addition  of 
narratives  from  Swedish  history. 

9.  In  the  other  classes  the  subjects  of  instruction  are :  religion,  the  Swedish, 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German,  French,  and  English  languages,  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  history,  geography,  and  philosophical  propaedeutics,  which  subjects  shall 
be  introduced  in  the  order  mentioned  in  the  les.son  plans  A  and  B  given  here¬ 
inafter.  With  the  instruction  in  the  Swedish  language  shall  be  combined  in¬ 
struction  in  the  language  and  the  literatures  of  Norway  and  Denmark. 

10.  For  the  exercises  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  separate  rules  shall 
prevail. 

11.  In  the  first  and  second  classes  all  the  pupils  shall  be  instructed  in  com¬ 
mon.  But  children  of  different  religions  shall,  if  it  be  desired,  be  exempted 
from  participation  in  the  religious  instruction. 

12.  In  the  other  classes  pupils  whose  parents  or  guardians  desire  it,  may  be 

exempted  from  participation  in  the  classical  lessons,  but  must  in  that  case  re¬ 
ceive,  during  those  hours,  instruction  in  such  other  subjects  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  regulations.  « 

15.  No  pupil  must  refuse  to  receive  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  or  gym¬ 
nastics,  unless  the  head  master  (rector)  give  his  special  permission,  after  consid¬ 
ering  the  reasons  pleaded  in  excuse. 

22.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  weekly  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
of  the  elementary  schools  shall  be  thirty,  in  the  third  and  up  to  the  sixth  inclu¬ 
sive,  thirty-two,  and  in  tlie  seventh,  thirty,  for  those  pupils  who  learn  the  class¬ 
ical  languages,  and  thirty-two  for  those  who  do  not  participate  in  this 
instruction. 
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The  time  of  instruction  must  in  no  case  exceed  six  hours  in  one  day,  and 
instruction  must  be  given  on  every  day  in  the  week  except  Sunday.  After  two 
consecutive  hours  of  study  in  the  school-room,  the  lessons  must  cease  for  at 
least  one  hour;  but  three  hours  consecutive  lessons  may  in  some  cases  be  per¬ 
mitted,  provided  the  pupils  be  allowed  at  least  two  hours’  leisure  before  and  after 
these  lessons.  When  the  lessons  follow  immediately  after  each  other,  ten  min¬ 
utes’  leisure,  which  shall  be  included  in  the  time  of  the  lesson,  shall  be  allowed 
the  pupils  towards  the  end  of  each  hour. 

The  time  for  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and  gymnastics,  and  also  for 
prayers,  is  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned  six  hours. 

24.  To  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  the  rector  may  once,  or  at  the  utmost 
twice  a  month,  allow  a  whole  day  to  be  devoted  to  separate  studies  under  the 
rector’s,  or  some  other  master’s  superintendence. 

25.  The  work  of  each  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  and  with  the  singing 
of  a  hymn. 

28.  The  age  of  admission  is  not  below  nine  years,  unless  in  exceptional  cases 
the  rector,  on  account  of  particular  circumstances,  deems  it  right  to  admit  a 
younger  child, 

29.  The  knowledge  required  for  admission  is : — 

a.  To  be  able  to  read  Swedish  fluently  from  manuscript,  as  well  as  from  a 
printed  book. 

h.  Luther’s  small  Catechism,  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible  history. 

c.  To  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

d.  To  be  able  to  do  sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  with  whole  numbers, 
and  to  know  the  multiplication  table  well. 

Children  belonging  to  other  religious  confessions  than  those  of  the  State, 
must  furnish  satisfactory  proofs  of  their  religious  knowledge. 

38.  Pupils  who  have  remained  two  years  in  a  one-year  class,  or  three  years 
in  a  two-year  class,  and  who  are  still  unqualified  for  advancement  into  a  higher 
class,  shall,  unless  illness,  or  some  other  good  reason  exists  for  their  deficiency, 
be  dismissed  from  the  school. 

42.  Pupils  leaving  the  higher  elementary  schools  after  having  completed  the 
course,  receive  a  certificate  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  the  examination  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

44.  At  the  end  of  each  school  year  the  teachers  shall  hold  an  examination 
(each  in  his  own  branch)  of  the  pupils  of  all  the  classes,  in  public,  and  in  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  school  authorities,  and  of  men  of  science,  whom  the  latter  may 
invite  to  come  and  lead,  or  witness  the  examinations. 

The  advancement  into  higher  classes  takes  place  after  these  examinations. 

4L  Youths  who  have  received  a  similar  course  of  instruction  in  private,  but 
whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  them  to  be  examined  together  with  the  pupils 
who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  higher  elementary  schools,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  examination,  and  shall,  like  the  regular  scholars,  receive  certificates 
according  to  proved  proficiency. 

100.  The  rector  and  masters  at  the  heads  of  classes  must  take  great  care 
that  the  tasks  given  to  the  pupils  to  execute  and  learn  at  home  do  not  interfere 
with  the  rest  and  recreation  so  necessary  for  them. 

[A  plan  of  lessons  for  both  the  Classical  and  Scientific  course  is  drawn  up  by 
the  highest  school  authorities  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  in  which  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  hours  is  given  each  week,  to  each  study,  in  each  class.  In 
this  plan  religion  receives  from.  2  to  6  hours ;  the  Swedish  language  from  2  to 
8  hours ;  Latin  from  10  to  I,  and  Greek  from  6  to  5,  in  the  Classical  course ; 
German  from  6  to  5 ;  French  from  3  to  5 ;  Drawing  from  3  to  2 ;  Mathematics 
from  8  to  4 ;  Natural  Science,  2 ;  and  History  and  Geography  3  in  the  Classi¬ 
cal,  and  4  in  the  Scientific  course.] 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


SECTIONS  FROM  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  ARGOYIA,  1865. 


§  7,  All  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  elected  for  six  years,  and  must  at 
the  end  of  this  terra  be  confirmed  in  their  office  for  another  six  years  and  so 
■  on.  The  confirmation  is  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Education. 

§  15.  Teachers  whose  age  and  infirmities  oblige  them  to  retire  from  their 
office,  receive  an  annual  allowance,  as  long  as  they  have  no  other  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Meritorious  teachers  who  resign  for  other  reasons  than  age  or  infirmity,  may, 
if  they  have  not  other  means  of  subsistence,  receive  a  grant,  the  amount  of 
which  is  determined  according  to  their  time  of  service  and  to  the  services  per¬ 
formed. 

§  21.  With  exception  of  the  teachers  of  needlework,  all  male  and  female 
teachers  are  bound  to  join  the  Hargan  Association  for  securing  pensions  to 
school  teachers. 

This  association  receives  a  5mar]y  contribution  from  the  State,  the  application 
of  which  sum  is  determined  by  the  Educational  Council  of  the  Government, 
after  consultation  with  the  association. 

§  22.  For  the  practical  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  communal  schools 
of  each  district,  conferences  have  been  instituted. 

These  conferences  are  directed  by  a  chairman  elected  by  the  members. 
They  are  held  at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  attendance  is  obligatory. 

The  female  needlework  teachers  also  assemble  in  district  conferences,  under 
the  presiding  of  the  head  governess. 

§  23.  Each  district  conference  possesses  a  lending  library  of  educational 
works,  the  purchase,  use,  and  administration  of  which  is  managed  by  the 
members. 

This  library  is  supported  by  the  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  of  the 
conference,  by  the  fines  paid  by  ^hem  for  non-attendance,  and  by  a  yearly  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Educational  Council. 

§  24.  All  the  teachers  in,  and  inspectors  of  the  public  schools  in  the  canton, 
together  with  the  chairman  of  the  district  conferences,  constitute  the  cantonal 
conference. 


The  object  of  this  is  to  promote  the  scientific  activity  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
discuss  and  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  school  authorities  matters  relating 
to  the  schools. 

This  conference  assembles  at  least  once  a  year. 

§  39.  Compulsory  attendance  extends  eight  years,  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  year;  during  the  first  six  of  which  the  teachers  are  to 
aim  at  imparting  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary  subjects  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  whereas  the  last  two  years  are  to  comprise  a  separate  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  practical  requirements  of  life  are  to  be  combined  with  the 
general  subjects  of  education,  and  the  differences  between  these  requirements, 
as  regards  girls  and  boys,  are  to  be  duly  attended  to. 

§  49.  In  every  school  community  there  must  be  work  schools  for  girls  within 
the  age  of  compulsory  education,  and  these  schools  form  a  part  of  the  communal 
school,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules. 
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§  50.  Every  girl  is  bound  from  the  beginning  of  her  third  year  at  school,  and 
till  the  end  of  her  school  time,  to  attend  the  work  school,  the  work  in  which 
embraces :  knitting,  sewing,  the  repairing  of  old  clothes,  and  the  making  of 
common  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  teacher  is  moreover  strictly  enjoined  to 
see  that  the  girls  acquire  habits  of  cleanliness,  order,  and  economy.  Fancy 
work  must  not  be  taught  until  the  scholars  have  attained  proficiency  in  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  of  work. 

§  59.  Every  manufacturer  who  employs  children,  and  who  does  not  send 
them  to  the  ordinary  communal  school,  is  bound,  either  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  manufacturers,  to  erect  a  factory  school,  under  a  properly  appointed 
and  certified  male  teacher,  and  a  female  teacher  for  needle-work,  which  school, 
all  the  children  in  the  factory  must  attend  for  six  months  in  the  year,  or  in 
intervals  to  that  extent. 

§  64.  The  object  of  the  infant  schools  is  to  secure  to  children  who  have  not 
yet  attained  the  age  fixe'd  for  compulsory  attendance  in  school,  undisturbed 
mental  and  bodily  development  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  princi¬ 
ples  to  be  followed  will  be  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  the  Educational 
Council. 

§  67.  Parents  and  guardians  may  have  their  children  or  wards  educated  at 
home  or  in  private  schools,  provided  in  the  former  case  they  submit  to  the  an¬ 
nual  examination  in  the  common  school,  or  in  the  latter,  the  schools  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  public  examination,  and  the  teachers  whether  in  the  family  or  pri¬ 
vate  school  must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification. 

§  70.  An  enumeration  of  all  children  within  the  law  of  attendance  (7  to  15), 
must  be  made  each  year  by  the  communal  authority,  and  must  furnish  copies 
to  the  teacher  and  the  school  inspector ;  and  to  these  lists  must  be  added  all 
children  within  the  prescribed  age  who  remove  into  the  commune  after  the 
day  of  enumeration. 

§  71.  A  child  registered  as  in  attendance  can  not  be  absent  for  a  day  or  an 
hour,  without  permission,  or  valid  reason,  which  must  be  stated  within  one 
week  after  the  absence. 

§  72.  Every  teacher  must  enter  in  the  daily  register  every  absence,  and  the 
reasons  given  for  the  same ;  and  a  list  of  the  absences  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Communal  School  committee  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  and  a  copy 
sent  to  the  inspector. 

§  73.  Absences,  not  accounted  for  within  a  week,  shall  be  deemed  offenses, 
for  which  the  parents  or  guardians  must  be  called  to  account  by  the  school 
authorities,  and  punished  according  to  the  regulation,  viz. :  a  fine  for  each  half 
day  of  from  20  to  60  rappen,  and  for  repeated  negligences,  by  imprisonment. 
The  fines  are  paid  into  the  communal  school  treasury. 

[Sections  107  to  138  relate  to  the  District  School,  which  receives  pupils  from 
the  Communal  School  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  who  are  found  qualified  by 
examination,  and  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Cantonal  Schools. 

Sections  139  to  149  relates  to  the  Cantonal  Schools,  viz.:  the  Gymnasium, 
and  the  Industrial  Schools ;  the  former  fits  pupils  for  the  University,  or  the 
professional  schools  of  theology,  law  and  medicine;  and  the  latter,  for  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich.] 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  SPAIN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Kingdom  of  Spain  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  the  great 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Its  length  is  about  560  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  380  miles.  The  coast-line  on  the  Atlantic  is  605  miles, 
and  on  the  Mediterranean  712— a  total  of  1,307  'miles.  The  area, 
including  the  Canary  and  Balearic  Isles  (Majorca,  Minorca),  com¬ 
prises  143,508  English  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1864  of 
16,287,675.  To  these  must  be  added  its  colonies  in  America,  Asia, 
Africa,  Oceanica,  with  a  population  of  about  5,000,000.  The 
country  has  great  variety  of  soil,  well  watered,  and  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  great  agricultural  staples,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
loving  fruits  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  oats, 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  oranges, — every  thing  which  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  and  a  foreign  commerce  could  ask.  M^ater  power  and  water 
communication  abound,  affording  every  facility  for  manufacturing 
enterprise.  All  the  elements  of  national  prosperity  seem  to  exist — 
except  a  stable  and  liberal  government  and  a  comprehensive  system 
of  national  education. 

An  important  step  towards  the  organization  of  a  liberal  govern¬ 
ment  was  taken  in  the  Constitution  drawn  up  by  a  Cortes  Consti- 
tuyenter,  elected  by  universal  suffrage  in  January,  1869,  and  pro¬ 
claimed  June  6,  1869.  Sections  35  to  37  decree:  “All  powers 
emanate  from  the  nation.  The  form  of  government  of  the  Spanish' 
nation  is  the  monarchy.  The  power  to  make  laws  resides  in  the- 
Cortes.  The  king  sanctions  and  promulgates  the  laws..  The  exec¬ 
utive  power  resides  in  the  king,  -who  exercises  it  by  means  of  his 
ministers.  The  tribunals  exercise  the  judicial  power.  Questions 
of  local  interest  to  the  population  belong  to  the  Ayuntamientos 
and  Provincial  Assemblies.”  There  are  provisions  both  novel  and 
salutary  in  this  constitution.  The  members^,  both'  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Congress,  who  together  compose'  the  Cortes,  represent  the 
whole  nation  and  not  exclusively  the  electors  who  nominate  them, 
and  from  whom  they  can  not  receive  any  special  mandate.  The  ele¬ 
ments  of  an  efficient  system  of  public  schools  already  exist,,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  followinor  article. 

41 
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HISTORIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  history  of  systematic  education  in  Spain  begins  with  the  dominion 
of  the  Homans,  who  imposed  upon  this  country  their  own  intellectual 
training  so  completely,  that  Strabo  could  say,  that  no  difference  could  be 
discerned  between  a  Roman  and  an  Iberian  youth.  The  principal 
branches  then  taught  in  the  schools,  were  grammar,  rhetoric,  agriculture, 
and  jurisprudence ;  while  later,  under  the  emperors,  a  general  cncyclo- 
pmdiac  direction  was  given  to  the  course.  How  high  a  standard  was 
reached,  even  in  this  remote  province,  the  names  of  Quintilian,  Martial, 
Lucan,  the  two  Senecas,  Columella,  Silius  Italicus  and  Florus,  all  Span-- 
iards,  bear  witness.  • 

During  the  invasion,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  northern  barbarians  (the 
Vandals,  Sueves,  and  Visigoths),  the  light  of  learning,  kept  alive  now  by 
the  Christian  church  alone,  was  almost  extinguished ;  it  began  slowly  to 
re-kindle  under  the  Gothic  kings,  but  its  development  was  closed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  IMoors  in  711.  Once  firmly  established,  however,  the 
invaders  made  more  than  amends  by  their  own  efforts  in  behalf  of  learn- 
ing,  particularly  at  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  of  Cordova,  and  under  Abder- 
rahman  III,  and  Alhakim.  During  the  reign  of  these  princes,  an  effi¬ 
cient  organization  was  given  to  instruction ;  scholarships  were  founded 
for  the  poor,  special  schools  were  opened  for  girls,  and  so  great  was  the 
attendance  on  schools  of  some  kind,  that  it  was  said  that  every  person  in 
Andalusia  could  read  and  write.  A  University  flourished  at  Cordova, 
which  stood  among  the  first  in  Europe.  The  branches  most  studied  were 
medicine,  mathematics,  natural  science,  astronomy,  grammar,  and  law,  and 
among  the  Jews,  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Scriptures. 

Durino-  the  struo:<Tles  of  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  few  learned  men 
were  found  outside  of  the  cloisters ;  but  with  the  triumph  of  the  church 
came  a  revived  love  for  letters,  which  was  fostered  by  the  influence  of  the 
Paris  University  and  its  graduates,  by  the  discussions  between  the  Nomi¬ 
nalists  and  Realists,  and  the  formation  of  the  Dominican  order.  To  these 
agencies  must  be  added  the  impulse  given  by  the  University  at  Salamanca, 
and  the  efforts  of  Alphonso  X.  This  monarch,  surnamed  the  Wise,  in 
the  Las  Side  Parlidas,  a  remarkable  code,  compiled  for  the  governance  of 
Spain  between  the  years  1256  and  1265,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  conduct  of  great  public  schools  (Etudios  Generales),  and 
granted  special  privileges  to  the  University  of  Salamanca,  to  which  he 
gave  the  first  formal  charter  and  endowment  in  1554,  and  opened  Latin 
and  Arabic  Schools,  both  in  Seville  and  Burjos,  in  the  same  year.  This 
monarch  provided  for  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  from  the  Vulgate,  which  implied  and  facilitated  the  existence  of 
popular  schools. 

A  decline  came  with  the  increase  of  luxury  which  followed  the  influx 
of  the  gold  of  the  New  World.  Soon  after  this,  education  came  under 
the  control  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  conducted  by  its  members  in 
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a  narrow  classical,  and  ecclesiastical  spirit,  until  the  reign  of  Charles  III 
when  the  order  was  expelled  from  the  kingdom.  The  same  monarch 
re-organized  the  universities,  and  founded  many  primary  schools,  althouirh 
as  yet  there  existed  no  proper  system  of  elementary  instruction. 

A  re-organization  was  attempted  by  the  Cortes,  in  a  constitution  framed 
in  1812,  drawn  up  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  or  advance  party ;  but 
the  government  gave  no  assistance,  and  in  effect  a  plan  really  the  reverse 
of  that  proposed,  was  carried  out  in  1824. 

In  1829,  under  the  auspices  of  an  Association  similar  in  its  constitution 
and  aim  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  established  at  Madrid 
a  Normal  Model  School  for  the  training  of  teachers  after  the  plan  and 
methods  of  the  Borough-road  School  at  London,  the  model  of  the  system 
pursued  by  the  British  Society.  Such  was  the  success  of  the  teachers 
trained  in  this  school,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  tliat  in  1849,  on 
the  representation  of  the  Minister  of  Instruction  and  Public  Works,  a 
royal  decree  was  issued,  providing  for  a  Central  Normal  School  at  IMadrid, 
nine  Superior  Normal  Schools,  and  twenty-two  Elementary  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  all  the  provincial  and  principal  towns,  and  a  sj^stern  of 
provincial  and  general  inspection  for  the  elementary  and  Normal  Schools. 

In  1836  the  government  published  an  ordinance  regulating  the  middle 
and  higher  schools,  which  the  Cortes  vainly  endeavored  to  supersede  in  1838. 

A  comprehensive  scheme  was  projected  in  the  plan  of  studies  published 
by  Isabella  II  in  1845,  by  which  normal,  mining,  trade,  and  engineering 
schools  were  inaugurated,  but  this  plan  was  practically  abandoned  after 
undergoing  many  modifications. 

In  1851  a  Concordat  with  Rome  was  signed,  of  which  the  second  article 
runs  as  follows :  “  Public  instruction  in  the  universities,  colleges,  semina¬ 
ries,  public  or  private  schools  of  every  description,  must  be,  at  all  points, 
in  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  this  end,  the 
bishops  and  spiritual  heads  of  the  parishes,  shall  be  authorized,  through 
their  spiritual  office,  to  watch  over  the  morals  and  the  education  of  youth, 
even  in  the  public  schools ;  ”  and  at  the  same  time  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Jesuits,  as  teachers,  labored,  were  removed. 

During  the  two  years  following  1854,  these  arrangements  were  reversed 
by  the  liberal  party,  but  in  1856  there  was  a  new  Catholic  re-action,  which 
resulted  in  the  law  of  Sept.  9,  1857.  A  yet  more  decided  denominational 
tendency  showed  itself  in  the  law  of  June  2, 1868,  but  this  was  annulled  by 
the  Revolution  of  the  same  year,  the  Concordat  was  burned  in  the  public 
market  place  (Oct.  4),  and  (November  20)  instruction  was  declared  to  be 
free,  and  (June  6,  1869)  without  cost. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  a  perfected  system,  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  1857  are  in  force.  These  we  will  now  proceed  to  detail,  noting 
such  modifications  as  have  been  incorporated  with  that  law,  as  well  as  the 
new  features  which  the  recent  political  revolution  has  introduced.  We 
are  indebted  to  Prof.  LeRoy  for  the  recent  statistics  and  legislation  of 
the  public  schools.  ' 
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GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

All  matters  pertaining  to  public  instruction  are  confided  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Welfare  (Commerce,  Education,  and  Public  Works),  together 
■with  the  Eoyal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  a  Board,  as  constituted 
by  act  of  Oct,  9,  1866,  of  twenty -four  members,  appointed  by  the  govern^ 
nient  from  among  the  following  persons :  Ministers  of  State,  Archbishops,. 
Bishops,  Councillors  of  State,  Directors  of  Public  Instruction  who  have 
previously  been  professors  in  a  faculty,  Magistrates  and  Officers  of  the 
Exchequer,  Members  of  the  Royal  Academy  (one  each  of  these),  retired 
Rectors  of  Universities,  Professors  in  the  same,  Superior  Inspectors  and 
Civil  Officers  of  a  scientific  and  literary  character,  and  finally  four  persons 
of  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  but  without  official  position.  Ex-officio 
members  are  the  General  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Rector  of 
the  Central  University,  the  Attorney  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  the 
Apostolic  Yicar  of  Madrid. 

The  Central  Administration  is  represented  by  the  General  Director  of 
Public  Instruction ;  the  local,  by  the  Rectors  of  the  Universities  with  a 
Council  of  Advice.  There  is  also  in  each  provincial  capital  a  Junta 
(Committee),  having  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  middle 
schools,  and  the  care  of  the  school  funds.  In  every  commune  is  a  local 
junta,  with  oversight  of  primary  instruction. 

Later  changes  and  dispositions.  The  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  dissolved  by  the  law  of  Oct.  10,  1868,  and  the  minister  made 
alone  responsible.  The  constitution  of  the  provincial  Juntas  was  changed, 
and  now  consists  of  nine  members  chosen  by  the  deputies  (deputaciones') ; 
the  local  committee  consists  of  from  nine  to  fifteen  members,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  locality,  appointed  by  the  corporations  (aguntamientos'). 

I.  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  Instruction  is  of  an  elementary  and  a  higher  grade.  Every 
place,  with  a  population  of  less  than  509,  is  to  have  one  incomplete  boys’” 
school ;  but  such  districts  may  unite  to  establish  one  complete  ;  of  full  500, 
at  least  one  complete  boys’  school,  and,  if  the  population  is  sufficient, 
another  for  girls ;  of  2,000,  two  complete  schools,  one  for  each  sex,  and 
one  of  the  same  grade  for  each  sex,  for  every  2,000  inhabitants  additional. 
Not  all  of  these  schools,  however,  need  be  public.  There  must  be  one 
higher  elementary  school  in  the  provincial  capitals,  and  in  every  city  of 
more  than  10,000  population;  the  municipal  authorities  may  open  schools 
of  this  grade  where  desired,  unless  their  establishment  should  prejudice 
those  of  the  lower  grade. 

Schools  for  little  children  (escuelas  de  los  parvulos,  salles  d'asile)  must 
be  opened  in  every  city  with  10,000  population,  as  well  as  Sunday  and 
Evening  schools  for  adults.  Every  University  city  must  have  one  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  deaf,  and  another  for  the  blind. 

Private  Schools.  Every  person,  of  twenty  years  of  age,  with  a  teach- 
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er’s  diploma,  can  open  a  private,  primary  school,  subject  to  regulations  to 
be  detailed  hereafter.  Legal  associations  or  corporalions  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  after  obtaining  permission  from  the  government,  with  or  with¬ 
out  giving  bonds.  Instruction  at  home  is  allowed  by  law. 

♦  Inspection. 

Besides  the  Royal  Council  already  mentioned,  there  is  appointed  for 
every  province  one  inspector,  sometimes  two,  and  in  Madrid  three.  These 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  and  must  have  had 
.experience  as  teachers.  They  are  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  after  conference  with  the  Royal  Council.  They  inspect  the  schools 
.  of  all  descriptions,  except  the  normal  schools. 

•  Besides  the  provincial  inspectors  there  are  three  General  Inspectors  of 
primary  instruction  for  the  whole  kingdom,  appointed  from  the  provincid 
inspectors  of  the  first  class,  the  directors  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
same  class,  or  from  the  teachers  of  the  higher  course  in  the  Central  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  They  must  be  Bachelors  of  Arts,  and  must  have  had  five 
years  experience  in  one  of  the  above  positions.  Tliey  inspect  the  Pri¬ 
mary  Normal  Schools,  and  have  supervision  of  the  transactions  of  the 
'  provincial  inspectors. 

In  addition  to  these  special  inspectors,  the  bishops  and  other  prelates 
are  charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  school-books,  the  studies,  and  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

Studies. 

In  the  elementary  primary  schools  are  taught  religion.  Scripture  history, 
reading,  writing,  the  mother  tongue,  orthography,  arithmetic,  with  weights, 
measures  and  coins,  and  such  details  of  commerce,  trade,  and  ao-riculture, 
as  local  circumstances  may  require.  In  the  higher  primary  schools  the 
same  studies  are  carried  farther,  with  the  addition  of  (1)  elementary 
geometry,  linear  drawing,  the  art  of  measuring  land ;  (2)  geography  and 
history,  especially  of  Spain  *,  (3)  general  notions  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
natural  history,  with  their  practical  applications.  In  the  girls’  schools 
the  same  studies  are  pursued,  with  the  exception  of  agriculture  and  the 
branches  embraced  under  1  and  2,  which  are  replaced  by  lessons  in  house¬ 
keeping,  female  handiwork,  and  drawing  in  connection  with  the  latter. 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Schools  for  adults  carry  the  elementary  studies 
higher,  and  give  instruction  in  linear  and  ornamental  drawing,  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  trades.  The  courses  in  the  Normal  (or  model) 
Schools  correspond  to  the  requirements  made  for  obtaining  a  teacher’s 
diploma. 

The  school  is  continued  throughout  the  year,  without  intermission, 
although  tliere  are  fewer  recitations  during  the  summer,  with  two  daily 
sessions  of  three  hours  each,  or  in  some  places  only  one  of  four  hours. 
Tlie  schools  for  little  children  are  held  for  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
in  afternoon.  The  evening  schools  for  adults  are  held  during  one  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  evening,  from  October  to  May. 
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The  school  age  is  from  six  to  nine  years  in  the  Primary  School  ;  from 
two  to  seven  for  the  little  children  in  the  Infant  Asylums. 

School  Books  and  Methods. 

The  text-books  are  chosen  by  the  government,  which  issues  a  list  every 
three  years.  In  the  religious  instruction  a  catechism  approved  by  the 
authorities  of  the  diocese  is  used.  Grammar  and  orthography  are 
taught  according  to  the  method  of  the  Spanish  Academy.  Four  methods 
of  instruction  are  pursued,  the  individual,  simultaneous,  mutual,  and 
mixed.  The  intuitional  and  the  catechetical  method  are  universally  conir 
mended  by  the  best  educators,  but  are  not  yet  generally  adopted.  Much 
stress  is  laid  upon  memorizing,  and  upon  practical  exercises  under  the 
guidance  of  the  teacher.  Many  attempts  are  now  made  to  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  foreign  methods,  and  the  soundest  theories  of 
pedagogy.  Examinations  are  held  annually  in  both  public  and  private 
establishments. 

Discipline. 

Attendance  is  obligatory.  Cases  of  truancy  are  reported  at  first  to  the 
parents,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  junta.  Severe  bodily 
punishments,  or  those  calculated  to  degrade  the  pupil,  are  very  strictly 
forbidden.  Diplomas,  books,  instruments  connected  with  studies  or  their 
practical  application,  are  distributed  as  prizes. 

TEACHERS. 

Tlie  teachers  in  the  public  schools  receive  their  appointments  from 
different  sources,  according  to  their  locality  and  salaries.  Those  places 
paying  less  than  4000  reals  for  males,  and  3000  for  females,  are  filled  by 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated ; 
those  paying  more  than  this,  and  less  than  6000,  by  the  Superior  Board  of 
Studies  ;  those  paying  still  higher  salaries  by  the  King.  The  teachers 
must  be  Spaniards,  20  years  of  age,  of  good  character,  and  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  diploma  for  teaching.  But  for  teachers  in  the  schools  for  little 
children,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor,  and  the  junta  of  the  province.  Teachers  may  engage  in  any 
other  occupation  that  does  not  impair  their  efficiency  in  the  school.  They 
cannot  be  discharged  during  good  conduct. 

Candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  elementary  primary 
schools  are  examined  in  the  following  branches  :  the  catechism,  religious 
history,  reading,  calligraphy,  Spanish  grammar  and  composition,  arithme¬ 
tic,  the  elements  of  geometry,  of  linear  drawing  and  of  land  measuring, 
geography,  elements  of  the  history  of  Spain,  notions  of  agriculture, 
principles  of  pedagogy,  methods  and  practice  of  instruction.  In  addition,' 
for  the  higher  primary  schools,  algebra  and  natural  history,  and  some 
comprehension  of  ordinary  natural  phenomena  are  required. 

Female  teachers  are  examined  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  female 
schools,  and  two  years  of  practice  in  a  model  schoof  is  accepted  as 
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a  substitute  for  attendance  on  the  Normal  Schools.  The  pastor  of  the 
commune  can  also  teach  in  a  primary  school.  The  incomplete  schools 
are  taught  by  teacher-adjuncts ;  those  open  for  a  short  period  of  time 
only,  by  candidates  for  teacherships,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
teachers  of  the  nearest  complete  establishment.  Advancement  is  earned 
by  age  and  services.  The  modern  languages  and  music  may  be  taught  by> 
foreigners. 

The  teachers  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  subjected  to  an  examination  in 
all  the  branches  pursued  in  the  primary  schools,  together  with  rhetoric 
and  poetry.  They  arc  also  required  to  have  completed  a  course  of  peda¬ 
gogy  relating  to  the  primary  schools  although  eight  years’  experience  in 
a  higher  primary  school  dispenses  with  this  recjuirement.  The  fifth  vacant 
place  in  the  provincial  normal  schools  is  reserved  for  those  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  who  have  had  ten  years  of  successful  service,  and  is  to  be 
obtained  by  competitive  examination  ;  all  others  by  competitive  trial  or 
actual  experience. 

Teachers  for  the  highest  courses  of  the  Central  Normal  School  must 
have  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  a  University. 

Financial. 

The  expenses  of  the  primary  schools,  including  those  connected  with 
the  Normal  School,  are  borne  by  the  communes,  assisted,  in  case  of  need, 
by  the  central  government.  The  Normal  Schools  are  supported  by  the 
provinces,  the  state  contributing  in  part  to  the  support  of  the  Central 
Normal  School  at  Madrid. 

The  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  primary  schools  are 
from  2500  to  9000  reals,  1000  reals  more  being  paid,  in  each  case,  in  the 
schools  of  the  higher  class.  Female  teachers  receive  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.  Tlie  sums  paid  for  tuition  are  added  to  these  salaries. 

Pensions  are  paid  to  teachers  after  the  sixtieth  year  of  age,  two-fifths 
of  the  salary  being  paid  after  twenty  years  of  service,  three-fifths  after 
twenty-five,  and  four-fifths  after  thirty-five  years.  Widows  and  orphans 
receive  one-quarter  of  the  average  salary. 

In  the  Normal  Schools  the  salaries  range  from  7000  to  12,000  reals,  the 
last  sum  being  paid  to  the  Directors  of  the  Provincial  establishments.  In 
the  Central  Normal  School  salaries  range  as  high  as  15,000  reals. 

The  members'of  the  Royal  Council  serve  without  pay.  Tlie  provincial 
inspectors  receive  from  8000  reals  to  10,000,  according  to  the  size  and 
population  of  the  province  in  which  they  serve.  The  salary  of  the 
general  inspectors  reaches  18,000  reals.  Traveling  expenses  are  paid. 

Many  important  changes,  as  yet  of  a  provisional  character,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  system  of  primary  instruction,  by  ordinances  promul¬ 
gated  in  1863  and  1869 — such  as  full  liberty  of  instruction  to  parents  and 
teachers,  any  citizen  of  Spain  being  authorized  to  open  a  school ;  the 
appointment  of  all  teachers  in  higher  schools  by  concour;  the  abrogation 
of  pay  in  certain  schools^  and  under  certain  conditions.  By  an  ordinance 
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of  1868,  the  term  of  study  for  the  diploma  of  teacher,  is  fixed  for  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  first  grade  at  two  years ;  of  the  second  degree,  at  three ;  and  of 
the  Normal  Schools,  at  four. 

Oct.  9,  1866,  courses  of  religious  and  moral  subjects  were  added  to  the 
normal  school  course,  with  practical  exercises  in  various  branches  there 
.taught.  There  is  to  be  one  normal  school  for  each  sex  in  every  province 
(Dec.  9,  1868).  The  revolution  left  to  the  teachers  the  choice  of  methods 
and  the  selection  of  books.  Pupils  can  enter  school  at  any  age  (Nov.  10, 
1868).  Since  the  revolution  most  private  schools  in  the  larger  cities  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  educational  corporations. 

.  III.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

^e  establishments  of  secondary  instruction  have  borne  the  name  of 
Institutes  since  1845.  They  were  divided,  into  three  classes,  by  Ihe  law 
of  1857,  according  to  the  population  of  their  localities,  that  at  JkJadrid 
being  of  the  first  class,  those  of  the  provincial  capitals  and  the  university 
cities  of  the  second,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  third.  There  are  provincial 
institutes,  one  in  each  province,  two  in  Madrid,  and  local  institutes,  which 
absorb  the  previously  existing  trade-schools,  to  be  opened,  as  needed, 
permission  being  given  by  the  Central  Board  to  the  municipal  authorities. 
Their  courses  differ,  as  to  the  predominance  of  linguistic  and  scientific 
subjects,  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Connected  with  most  of  the  institutes  are  coleglos  or  boarding  houses  ; 
and  private  colegios  can  be  opened,  under  certain  restrictions,  by  Spaniards 
of  good  character,  25  years  of  age,  who  hold  the  degree  of  licentiate  or 
its  equivalent,  from  a  university. 

Institutions  of  the  secondary  grade  are  under  the  control  of  the  rectors  of 
the  university  districts,  or  the  professors  representing  them,  who  receive 
from  the  directors  monthly  financial  reports.  If  there  is  no  university 
near,  reports  are  made  to  the  ministry.  The  director  is  the  head  of  the 
institute.  He  is  assisted  by  a  secretary,  who  is  nominated  by  himself  to 
the  rector  of  the  university,  from  among  the  teachers  of  the  institute. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  two  departments,  of  general  and 
of  applied  studies ;  only  a  part  of  the  former  are  in  the  municipal  insti¬ 
tutes,  while  in  both  the  local  and  the  provincial  institutes  such  applied 
branches  only  are  taught  as  meet  local  industrial  demands.  The  general 
branches  of  study  are,  religion  and  church  history,  morals,  reading,  writ- 
ing,  universal  and  Spanish  history,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  the  modern  languages,  Spanish  and  Latin  grammar  and  composi¬ 
tion,  elementary  Greek,  logic,  psychology,  and  drawing.  The  applied 
studies  are  linear  and  figure  drawing,  mercantile  arithmetic,  and  in  general 
all  such  branches  as  have  a  practical  application  in  the  arts  and  trades, 
for  which  no  other  preparation  is  needed  than  such  as  can  be  obtained  in 
the  primary  schools.  The  general  course  prepares  for  the  degree  of  bach¬ 
elor  of  arts,  the  applied  course  for  the  title  of  perito  or  skilled  merchant, 
mechanic,  chemist,  land  measurer,  and  land  valuer.  The  arrangement  of 
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the  course  lias  undergone  so  many  changes  and  is  still  unsettled,  that  we 
will  only  remark  that  the  general  course  is  divided  at  first  into  two  periods 
of  two  and  four  years,  and  the  applied  course,  into  one  period  of  three. 

Teachers  in  the  general  course  must  be  bachelors  of  arts,  and  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  in  the  applied  course  they  must  hold  the  same 
scholastic  rank,  or  a  higher,  according  to  the  special  regulations  for  each 
branch.  No  diploma  is  required  of  teachers  of  music  and  drawing. 

The  teachers  in  the  institutes  of  the  third  class  receive  respectively 
8000,  10,000,  and  12,000  reals  per  annum,  and  the  examination  fees.  The 
directors  receive  4000  reals  additional,  double  examination  fees,  and  free 
lodging  in  the  institution.  Salaries  are  regularly  increased.  Pensions 
are  provided  for  as  in  the  primary  schools.  Half  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
colegios  are  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  institutes,  with  which  they  are 
connected,  and  half  to  stipendiats  (poor  and  deserving  students). 

The  Revolution  of  1868  made  important  changes  in  the  law  of  1857, 
treating  secondary  instruction  as  something  complete  in  itself,  not  as  a 
preparation  for  a  higher  course  of  study,  each  province  being  left  to 
regulate  its  own  institutes  in  this  regard,  a  model  school  of  the  secondary 
class  having  been  established  at  Madrid.  Students  preparing  for  the  fac¬ 
ulties  of  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  medicine  and  pharmacy,  are  no 
longer  obliged  to  study  Latin,  but  may  still  obtain  the  baccalaureate. 

The  followino"  is  the  scheme  established  in  the  model  school  at  Mad- 

o 

rid :  There  is  no  longer  question  of  school-year  or  courses,  nothing  but 
results  on  open  examination  are  demanded. 

Those  intending  to  obtain  the  degree  of  B.A.  previous  to  entering  the 
faculties  of  philosophy  and  the  arts,  must  prepare  themselves  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches  : 


Studies.  Courses, 

1.  Latin  and  Spanish  Grammar,  2 

2^.  Elements  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  1 

3.  “  geography,  1 

4.  “  universal  history,  1 

5.  “  Spanish  history,  1 

6.  Arithmetic  and  algebra,  1 

7.  Geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  1 

8.  Elements  of  physics  and  chemistry,  1 

9.  Elements  of  natural  history,  1 

10.  Psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  1 

1 1 .  Physiology  and  hygiene,  1 


Ilours  per  week. 

6  (12) 

6 

3 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 


It  will  be  observed  that  Greek  is  not  required.  Those  intending  to 
obtain  the  degree  of  B.  A.  previous  to  entering  the  other  faculties,  must 
prepare  themselves  in  the  following  branches : 


1.  Castilian  grammar, 

2.  Geography, 

3.  Arithmetic  and  algebra, 

4.  History  of  the  Old  World, 

5.  Geometry  and  trigonometry, 

6.  Notions  of  physiology  and  hygiene, 


6  hours  per  week. 
3  “ 

6  “ 

3  “ 

6  “ 

3  “ 
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7.  History  of  Spain, 

8.  Physics, 

9.  Anthropology, 

10.  Chemistry, 

11.  Cosmology, 

12.  Logic, 

13.  History  of  aesthetics,  and  of  Spanish  art, 

14.  Biology  and  ethics, 

15.  Literai'y  History, 

16.  Spanish  civil  law, 

17.  Spanish  administrative  law,  and  criminal  code, 

18.  Agricultui'e,  trade-industry,  and  commerce. 


6  hours  per  week. 


6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 


By  an  order  of  Dec.  26,  1868,  any  citizen  of  Spain  can  open  courses 
similar  to  these  in  the  institutes,  provided  an  efficient  discipline  is 
observed  ;  and  his  pupils  can  demand  a  special  examination.  The  instru¬ 
ments  and  apparatus  of  the  institute  can  be  loaned  to  his  use. 


Secondary  Technical  Schools. 


To  this  degree  of  instruction,  belong  the  followino- : 

O  O  O 

a.  Veterinary  Schools  at  Madrid,  Cordova,  Leon,  and  Saragossa,  each 
with  a  four  years’  course. 

First  year.  General  anatomy,  and  natural  history  of  all  the  domestic 
animals ;  exterior  of  the  horse,  &c. 

Second  year.  Physiology ;  hygiene. 

Third  year.  General  and  special  pathology ;  materia  medica ;  art  of 
prescribing ;  therapeutics ,  sanitary  police  ;  medical  clinic. 

Fourth  year.  Surgical  pathology ;  operations  and  bandaging ;  com¬ 
mercial  veterinary  law  ^  medical  veterinary  jurisprudence ;  art  of  forging 
horse  shoes  and  shoeing ;  surgical  clinic  ;  critical  history  of  the  various 
branches. 

Tliere  is  also  a  Jifth  year  for  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  first-class,  with 
the  following  studies.  Physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history  applied  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  veterinary  art ;  agriculture,  zootechhy. 

Two  years  study  suffice  for  the  special  examination  of  the  subordinate 
and  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  the  castrators  and  horse  shoers. 

h.  Commercial  Schools.  For  the  diploma  of  the  Trade  Institute  at 
Madrid,  the  following  branches  are  required :  Mercantile  arithmetic  and 
algebra,  general  knowledge  of  weights,  measures,  and  coinage  systems, 
book-keeping  for  wholesale  and  retail  establishments,  manufactories,  public 
and  private  works ;  calculations  applied  to  all  varieties  of  business,  practical 
conduct  of  accounts ;  industrial  and  mercantile  geography  and  statistics ; 
political  economy ;  mercantile  and  trade  law ;  French  and  English. 

To  obtain  the  title  of  teacher  in  commerce,  one  year’s  study  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  branches  is  required :  Elements  of  international  mercantile  law ; 
public  and  private  banking  of  the  most  important  nations ;  theoretical 
and  practical  acquaintance  with  the  principal  objects  of  merchandise. 

c.  Navigation  Schools.  There  are  navigation  schools  for  pupils  at  Barce¬ 
lona,  Bilbao,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Corunna,  Gijon,  Malaga,  San  Sebastian, 
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and  Santander,  and  Santa  Cruz  at  the  Teneriffes ;  and  for  ship-builders  at 
Barcelona,  Cadiz,  Corunna,  and  Santander. 

The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  physi¬ 
cal  and  political  geography,  experimental  physics,  cosmography,  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  steering  and  naval  manoeuvres,  topographical,  geographical,  and 
hydrographical  linear  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  with  application  to 
ship-building,  elements  of  applied  mechanics,  strength  of  materials,  naval 
architecture  and  theory  of  construction.  It  is  intended  to  organize  two 
independent  courses ;  one  for  j^ilots,  and  the  other  for  ship-builders. 

d.  Building  and  land-measuring  Schools.  Candidates  for  admission  must 
have  mastered  arithmetic,  algebra  to  equations,  of  the  second  degree,  in¬ 
clusive,  elements  of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry,  linear  drawing, 
including  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  After  an  examination  in 
these  branches  comes,  preparatory  to  an  examination  for  builder  and  land 
measurer,  a  two  year’s  course  in  topography,  descriptive  geometry,  and 
its  applications ;  mechanics  applied  to  building  ;  theory,  use,  and  treatment 
of  materials ;  stone  cutting ;  construction  in  wood  and  iron. 

To  become  master  of  works  (rnaestro  de  obras)  the  student  must  study 
plans  of  country  dwelling  houses,  and  similar  constructions,  and  also  the 
laws  relating  to  building. 

e.  Normal  Schools  for  primary  instruction.  These  schools,  although 
part  of  the  primary  system,  rank  in  this  class  of  schools. 

Teachers  in  the  professional  schools  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  have  the  degree  of  licentiate  in  the  faculty,  including  their  depart¬ 
ment,  or  an  equivalent  professional  title. 

Their  salary  reaches  from  10,000  to  14,000  Ireals,  with  the  examination 
fees,  and  is  increased  regularly.  In  regard  to  inspection,  government,  and 

accounts,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Institutes. 

% 

III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

Spain  possesses  ten  universities,  viz :  at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada, 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Seville,  V alencia,  V alladolid,  and  -Saragossa. 

There  are  five  faculties  :  1,  philosophy  and  literature ;  2,  exact  sciences, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences ;  3,  pharmacy ;  4,  medicine ; 
5,  law. 

Madrid  possesses  all  five  faculties,  and  in  connection  with  the  second  a 
higher  school  for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry. 

The  philosophical  faculty  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  suppressed  at 
Oviedo,  Santiago,  Valencia,  and  Valladolid. 

The  faculty  of  exact  sciences  has  been  (June  18,  1867)  reduced  to  the 
Baccalaureate  requirements  at  Granada,  Seville,  and  Valencia,  and  to  the 
licentiates  at  Barcelona. 

The  faculty  of  law  exists  in  all. 

The  faculty  of  pharmacy  exists  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  and  Santiago ; 
that  of  medicine  at  Barcelona,  Granda,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  and 
Valladolid. 
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The  faculty  of  theology  was  suppressed  as  part  of  the  public  University 
in  Oct.  25,  1868. 

Three  degrees  are  given  :  the  Baccalaureate,  the  Licentiate,  and  that  of 
Doctor.  By  the  law  of  1857,  the  last  could  be  conferred  at  Madrid  alone, 
but  since  1868,  it  can  now  be  given  in  all  the  universities. 

The  universities  are  under  the  government  of  a  rector,  now  (1868) 
appointed  from  among  the  professors  by  the  government,  a  vice-rector,  who 
fills  the  place  of  the  rector  when  absent,  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
rector,  at  Madrid,  has  a  salary  of  40,000  reals,  and  elsewhere,  of  30,000  ;  the 
secretary  a  salary  of  12,000,  gradually  raised  to  from  20,000  to  24,000. 
In  every  capital  of  a  university  district  there  is  a  University  Council,  with 
certain  judicial  powers  over  teachers  and  pupils,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
rector,  and  consisting  of  the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of  the 
higher  schools,  the  trade  schools,  and  the  special  schools. 

Higher  Special  Schools.  The  higher  special  schools  have  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  universities  as  the  professional  or  special  schools  to  the  insti¬ 
tutes.  They  are,  1,  the  Madrid  Institution  for  training  engineers  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  forts,  and  mines ;  2,  the  school  of  agricultural  engi¬ 
neering  ;  3,  the  diplomatic  school  at  Madrid ;  4,  the  schools  for  notaries 
at  Madrid,  Barcelona,  Granada,  Oviedo,  and  Valladolid;  5,  the  industrial 
school  at  Madrid,  and  the  Barcelona  Hio;h  School  for  industrial  eno-ineers : 
6,  the  art  schools  at  Madrid,  especially  the  High  School  of  painting, 
sculpture  and  engraving,  the  High  School  of  architecture  (and  also  of 
machinery  and  surveying),  and  the  conservatory  of  music  and  decla¬ 
mation.  There  are  15  provincial  schools  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  institutes,  reached,  in 
1859,  was  757. 

The  military  special  schools  are  under  the  Ministries  of  Land  and  Na¬ 
val  Warfare.  With  the  exception  of  the  schools  of  painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture,  the  professors  must  have  the  degree  of  doctor,  or  its  equivalent  in 
their  several  departments. 

Church  Seminaries.  There  are  59  of  these,  established  accordino*  to 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Societies.  There  are  a  number  of  literary  or  scientific  societies,  called 
academies,  athenaeums,  &c.  Particularly  deserving  of  mention  are  the 
economical  organizations  called  AmigoS  del  pais,  which  maintain  chairs  of 
agriculture,  trade,  and  industry,  political  economy,  physics,  mathematics, 
popular  astronomy,  literature  and  art,  with  a  few  courses  on  primary  in¬ 
struction.  They  are  divided  into  special  sections,  like  the  athenaeums. 

Higher  mstruction  for  girls.  Secondary  and  superior  instruction  for  girls 
is  obtained  in  the  cloister  schools. 

Education  in  foreign  countries.  An  education  obtained  in  a  foreign 
country  is  recognized  in  Spain,  so  far  as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  legal 
plan  there  pursued. 
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IV.  STATISTICS. 


I.  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


1 .  Schools  and  Attendance.  — 

Public  Schools, 

20,198 

Private 

4,155 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

Public, 

Boys  242, 

Girls  14 

<<  « 

Private, 

“  51, 

7 

Elementary  “ 

Public, 

“  6,217, 

(( 

4,471 

<<  « 

Private, 

“  934, 

<( 

1,212 

Incomplete 

Public, 

“  5,241, 

<< 

848 

it  (( 

Private, 

‘‘  369, 

(< 

530 

Winter  Primary  Schools, 

Public, 

“  187, 

i< 

72 

((  ■'<< 

Private, 

“  349, 

a 

0 

Mixed  “ 

Public, 

«  2,149 

<(  <( 

Private, 

“  396 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

Public, 

“  125 

«  « 

Private, 

“  95 

“  Adults, 

Public, 

“  632 

Private, 

“  212 

Primary  Schools  of  all  classes. 

24,353 

llatio  of  schools  to  the  population. 

1 : 147 

PUBLIC. 

PRIVATE. 

Pupils  attending  the  Public  Schools.  — 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Higher  Primary  Schools, 

22,049 

1,149 

3,288 

300 

Elementary,  Complete, 

451,803 

295,835 

49,475 

52,417 

“  Incomplete, 

162,866 

45,004 

6,992 

12,509 

“  Winter  Schools, 

5,606 

1,702 

3,467 

Mixed  Schools, 

51,065 

26,775 

8,865 

2,844 

Schools  for  Little  Children, 

12,907 

2,135 

2,884 

1,397 

Primary  Schools  for  Adults, 

23,199 

64 

5,427 

259 

729,495 

372,664 

81,198 

69,726 

Totals,  Public  and  Private, 

1,102,159 

150,924 

Total,  Boys  and  Girls,  ’ 

1,253,083 

PtTBLIC. 


PRIVATE. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

138,895 

75,593 

17,980 

16,703 

351,039 

183,753 

33,248 

31,094 

239,561 

112,788 

29,170 

21,929 

729,495 

372,034 

80,398 

69,726 

13,882  males*  and  4,682 

females,  comprising 

2  Ages.  — 

Pupils  under  6, 

“  between  6  and  9, 
“  above  9, 

Total, 


1.  106  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normalinstruction. 

2.  1^141  “  certificates  of  examination  for  the  higher  primary  in¬ 

struction. 


3.  6,222  teachers  with  certificates  for  inferior  primary  instruction. 

4.  6,413  “  without  certificates. 

5.  196  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  4,052  “  “  lower 

7.  614  “  with  no  certificates. 


18,564  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  public  primary  schools. 
■Private  Schools.  1,592  males,  and  1,710  females,  comprising 

1.  23  teachers  with  diplomas  for  normal  instruction. 

2.  159  “  certificates  for  the  higher  primary  schools. 

3.  870  “  “  lower  “ 

4.  540  teachers  without  certificates. 

5.  68  female  teachers  of  the  higher  grade. 

6.  1,247  “  “  lower  “ 

7.  395  “  without  certificates. 

3,302  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  private  primary  schools. 
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4.  Expenses  of  Primary  Schools. — The  total  outlay  in  1860,  was  65,715,389 
reals,  of  which  41,681,536  reals  was  paid  in  salaries,  and  204,102  in 
pensions. 

To  meet  part  of  this  expense,  5,702,219  reals  were  paid  by  the  families 
of  the  pupils,  as  school  money,  and  1,466,632  by  charitable  foundations. 

5.  Official  estimate  of  school  accommodations  and  methods. 

One-third  of  the  girls’  schools,  and  two-thirds  of  the  boys’  were  held  in 
apartments  belonging  to  the  communes ;  the  rest  in  hired  tenements,  the 
majority  being  in  wretched  condition. 

Out  of  the  24,353  primary  schools,  15,019  were,  in  1860,  officially  reported 
as  defective,  and  instructed  as  follows  : 

PUBLIC.  PRIVATE. 


Individual  method, 

Boys, 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Totals. 

4,467 

751 

1,068 

527 

6,813 

Simultaneous  method. 

4,460 

1,686 

694 

596 

7,348 

Mutual  “ 

218 

•  102 

23 

5 

348 

Mixed  “ 

5,648 

2,886 

621 

621 

9,776 

Totals, 

14,793 

5,425 

2,406 

1,749 

24,353 

II.  SECONDARY  AND  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1861  there  were  institutes  or  public  colleges  in  57  cities,  with  an 
attendance  of  21,478  pupils,  as  follows: 

General  Branches.  Special  Branches. 

Institutes,  12,427  1,711 

Schools  and  Colleges,  3,966  241 

Taught  at  home,  3,130  3 


19,523  1,955 


The  attendance  on  the  professional  secondary  schools,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  in  late  years,  was  as  follows  in  1860-1  : 


_  • 

Tour  Veterinary  Schools,  909 

Two  Trades  Schools,  179 

Nine  Navigation  Schools,  587 

Four  Mining  Schools,  223 

Four  Normal  Schools,  males,  2,794 

“  “  females,  688 

Total,  -  5^380 


The  following  was  the  attendance  of  other  special  schools  in  1860-1 : 


Agricultural  Schools, 

Industrial  Engineering  Schools, 

Schools  of  the  Fine  Arts, 

Schools  of  Diplomacy, 

Schools  for  Notaries, 

Conservatory  for  Music  and  Declamation, 
Total, 


78 

404 

3,536 

61 

92 

501 

-  4,672 


School  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Mining,  60 

“  Engineersof  Roads,  Canals  and  Ports,  167 

“  [Comremaitres  des  mines),  25 

“  Builders  in  public  works,  101 

Total,  • - 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


There  are  ten  universities,  within  attendance  (1860-1)  as  follows: 


la  the  10 
10 

“  4 

7 

«  10 


Faculties  of  philosophy  and  literature, 
“  exact  sciences, 

“  pharmacy, 

“  medicine, 

“  civil  and  canon  law, 

“  administrative  law, 

**  theology  (now  abolished). 


1,065 

1,132 

514 

1,626 

3,463 

506 

305 


Total,  ,  8,611 


There  are  seven  special  schools  for  the  military  service,  viz :  One  Col¬ 
lege  for  Infantry  Cadets,  with  510  students;  one  College  for  Cavalry, 
with  108  students. 

The  School  for  Artillery  had,  during  the  years  from  1852  to  1861,  459 
pupils.  The  regimental  schools  of  the  same  corps  numbered  1,639  pupils. 

The  ISlarine  Schools  numbered  157 ;  the  Academy  of  the  Staff  of  the 
Fleet,  18;  the  School  of  Condestables,  202;  the  Special  School  of  Marine 
Engineering,  16  ;  and  100  pupils  on  board  the  school  steamer. 

The  military  schools  arc  less  attended  by  pupils  of  the  middle  class 
than  formerly,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fill  the  quota  in  the  marine  schools. 

The  59  Church  Seminaries  numbered  1859-60,  21,170  pupils,  of  whom 
670  enjoyed  a  whole  free  place,  235  a  half. 


IV.  ACADEMIES,  GALLERIES,  SOCIETIES. 

There  were,  in  1861,  71  literary  associations,  with  12,830  members,  and 
36  libraries,  with  30,520  books  (of  which  1,506  are  MSS ).  Four  of  these 
societies  were  private;  109  courses  were  given  on  different  subjects. 

There  were  32  of  the  associations  called  amigos  del  pais,  with  4,478 
members.  In  Granada  and  Madrid  ladies  are  admitted  to  these  societies. 

Among  the  institutions  to  advance  science  and  the  arts,  and  literary 
culture  generally,  may  be  specified : 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  founded  in  1714,  after  the  model  of  the 
Academia  della  Crusca  in  Florence  (1582),  to  improve  and  purify  the 
Spanish  language  ;  Royal  Academy  of  Spanish  History,  founded  in  1739  ; 
Academy  of  History  and  Geography,  at  Valladolid,  and  the  Literary 
Academy  at  Seville,  both  founded  in  1753. 

2.  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  at  Madrid,  founded  in  1512;  among  its 
2,000  paintings,  are  62  by  Velasquez;  46  by  Murillo;  53  by  Reubens;  22 
by  Van  Dyke  ;  43'by  Titian;  10  by  Raffaelle,  and  excellent  specimens  of 
other  schools  and  artists. 

3.  National  Library,  with  over  200,000  volumes ;  Scientific  Collections 
of  the  Academy  de  san  Fernando;  Conservatory  of  the  Arts,  etc. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  a  summary  of  the  Educational  Statistics  of 
Spain,  gathered  from  other  sources. 
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School  Statistics — 1865. 

I.  Elementary  Schools. — These  are  classified  into  Primary  for  very  young 
children,  and  Superior  for  the  older,  with  other  schools  having  both  older  and 
younger  pupils.  Of  those  of  a  public  character  'there  were  18,250,  of  which 
109  were  for  infants,  and  212  for  adults — having  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
912,195  pupils.  There  were  besides  3,800  private  schools  of  an  elementary 
character  with  134,383  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of  22,060  schools,  and 
1,251,653  pupils,  or  one  to  every  13  of  the  population.  The  census  shows  a 
large  number  of  adults  not  reached  by  any  school,  public  or  private. 

II.  Secondary  Schools. — These  embrace  the  following  institutions : — Fifty- 
eight  public  colleges,  with  10,525  pupils;  42  private  colleges  with  3,241  pupils, 
and  a  large  number  of  boarding  institutions  under  the  charge  of  ecclesiastics, 
with  22,000  pupils.  There  are  also  belonging  to  this  class  numerous  colleges, 
which  are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  every  large  town  and  village  being 
bound,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  to  maintain  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
for  public  instruction, 

III.  Superior  Instruction. — There  are  10  Universities,  each  with  a  Faculty 
of  Science,  Philosophy  and  Law;  6,  Theology;  1,  Medicine,  and  4,  Pharmacy — 
as  follows: — 

Ten  of  Sciences. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago 
Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragossa — 46  professors,  121  students.  Ten  of 
Philosophy  and  Literature. — 51  professors,  191  students.  Ten  of  Law. — 80 
professors,  3,742  students.  Six  of  Theology. — Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San¬ 
tiago,  Seville,  Zaragossa — 14  professors,  326  students.  Seven  of  Medicine. — 
Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santiago,  Seville,  Valencia,  Valladolid — 73  profes¬ 
sors,  1,155  students.  Four  Pharmacy. — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  Santia¬ 
go — 11  professors,  563  students.  Total.,  275  professors,  6,104  students. 

IV.  Schools  of  Special  Instruction. — 

Commerce,  9,  with  27  professors  and  553  scholars; 

Navigation,  14,  with  40  professors  and  586  scholars  ; 

Farm  Superintendence  and  Hand-Surveying,  5,  with  20  professors  and 
402  scholars; 

Veterinary,  4,  with  15  professors  and  1,078  scholars; 

Civil  P]ngineers,  1,  with  10  professors  and  115  scholars; 

Mines,  1,  with  8  professors  and  34  scholars; 

Forestry,  1,  with  4  professors  and  12  scholars; 

Architecture,  1,  with  7  professors  and  23  scholars ; 

Industrial  Schools,  6,  with  54  professors  and  1,806  scholars; 

Diplomacy,  1,  with  6  professors  and  43  scholars; 

Notarial  Schools,  10,  with  471  scholars; 

-  Painting,  7,  with  20  professors  and  2,271  scholars  ;  . 

Sculpture,  3,  with  7  professors  and  114  scholars; 

Engraving,  3,  with  3  professors  and  14  scholars; 

Music  and  Declamation,  1,  with  37  professors  and  531  scholars. 

According  to  the  statement  of  an  article  by  Prof.  Le  Roy  in  the  Encyclope- 
diae  Pedagogic,  on  the  school  system  of  Spain,  there  were  in  1860  8,611  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  different  universities;  24,353  Elementary  schools,  of  which  20,198 
were  public. 
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Worcester  Classical  and  English  High  School. 

The  building,  erected  in  1870-71,  by  the  city  of  Worcester  for  the  accoramo- 
dation  of  the  Public  High  Sc-hool  at  a  cost  of  $170,000,  after  designs  of  Gam- 
briel  and  Richardson,  Architects  of  Xew  York,  will  accommodate  500  pupils, 
and  contains  nine  school-rooms,  each  about  thirty  feet  square,  three  of  which 
are  on  the  principal  floor,  and  six  in  the  second  story.  The  first  story  also  con¬ 
tains  a  large  room  for  the  library,  and  a  lecture-room  connected  with  which  on 
one  side  is  a  chemical  laboratory  fitted  up  with  all  the  appliances  for  the  prac¬ 
tical  study  ot  chemistry,  and  on  the  other  a  room  for  philosophical  apparatus. 
At  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  room  for  the  principal,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  several  school-rooms,  by  bells  and  speaking  tubes.  In  addition 
to  the  school-rooms  mentioned,  the  second  story  contains  private  rooms  for  the 
teachers,  and  two  recitation  rooms.  The  third  story  is  occupied  by  the  large 
hall,  seventy-six  feet  long  by  sixty-two  feet  wide,  four  connecting  rooms  at  the 
corners  of  the  building,  arranged  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  hall, 
or  for  other  purposes  as  exigencies  may  require.  The  wide  halls  extending 
lengthwise  of  the  building,  with  commodious  stairways  at  each  end,  form  a 
main  characteristic  in  the  first  and  second  stories.  The  entrances  for  the  schol¬ 
ars  are  in  the  basement  •  that  for  girls  at  the  north  end,  and  that  for  boys  at 
the  south  end,  and  they  communicate  with  rooms  for  wardrobes,  &c.  The  mid¬ 
dle  part  of  the  basement  is  devoted  to  a  gj’-mnasium.  The  building  is  finished 
with  varnished  pine  throughout. 

The  exterior  walls  are  of  pressed  brick  with  Nova  Scotia  stone  trimmings, 
and  black  bricks  are  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  feature  of  decora¬ 
tion.  A  handsome  double  stairway  of  granite,  brick  and  freestone,  leads  to  the 
main  entrance,  and  above  this  rises  a  slender,  lofty  tower  of  exquisite  grace, 
arranged  for  clock,  bell,  and  observatory. 

A  very  fine  toned  bell,  manufactured  by  Meneely  and  Kimberly,  bell  found¬ 
ers,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  by  the  liberality  of  a  citizen 
(William  Dickinson),  at  an  expense  of  $1,000.  A  large  clock,  which  strikes 
the  hours,  from  the  Manufactory  of  Howard  &  Co.,  Boston,  has  also  been  placed 
in  it;  this,  with  twelve  smaller  ones  in  as  many  different  rooms,  costing  $1,000, 
are  the  gift  of  another  citizen  (Hon.  Edward  Earle).  These  small  clocks  are 
operated  by  a  battery  connected  with  the  large  clock ;  thus  uniformity  of  time 
will  be  secured  throughout  the  building.  One  of  Chickeriug’s  grand  pianos, 
costing  $1,200,  is  the  munificent  gift  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury. 

The  arches  above  the  windows  on  the  first  floor,  the  ornamental  work  about 
the  eaves,  and  around  the  dial  on  the  tower,  and  near  the  slating  of  the  tower 
and  of  the  corner  pinnacles,  are  of  black  brick,  interspersed  with  brick  of  the 
natural  color.  A  water-table  of  stone  marks  the  line  of  the  first  floor ;  and  a 
corresponding  string  course  connects  the  window  sills  of  the  second  story ;  be¬ 
neath  the  latter  there  is  a  line  of  red  brick  and  black  brick  in  alternate  pairs, 
placed  cornerwise,  after  a  manner  technically  called  herring  bone.  The  same 
style  of  ornamentation  is  employed  in  the  balustrades  around  the  front  entrance 
and  the  balcony  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  Variety  is  also  given  to  the  slating 
upon  the  roof  and  the  slats  to  the  openings  in  the  bell-tower,  by  the  introduc- 
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tion  of  red  with  the  black  slate.  The  dial  is  composed  of  white  tiles,  laid  ia 
mortar  with  the  brick.  All  the  stone-work,  except  the  above  named  belts,  is 
flush  with  the  surface  of  the  brick  walls,  the  ornamented  work  being  undercut. 
From  the  roof  an  excellent  view  of  the  city  can  be  obtained ;  and  from  the 
opening  in  the  tower  almost  every  building  in  the  city  can  be  seen. 

There  is  an  entrance  to  the  basement  beneath  th.e  portico  in  front.  From 
this  portico  beneath  the  tower,  with  its  massive  square  columns  and  its  groined 
arches  above,  three  heavy  oak  doors  open  into  the  main  liall  which  is  continu¬ 
ous  with  the  spacious  passage  twenty  feet  in  width  extending  the  entire  length 
of  the  building.  The  ceiling  at  the  intersection  of  these  halls,  and  in  the  hall 

I 

on  the  third  floor,  is  paneled;  and  appropriate  cornices  adorn  the  halls  and  the 
rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors.  The  arrangement  of  rooms,  their  dimen¬ 
sions,  &c.,  are  plainly  exhibited  in  the  preceding  plans.  Each  wardrobe  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  rows  of  stalls,  with  passages  between,  by  which  the  capacity  of 
each  room  is  multiplied.  The  brick  partition  walls  which  separate  the  several 
rooms,  are  supported  above  the  play-room  by  heavy  iron  girders,  resting  upon 
brick  piers  and  four  iron  columns  in  the  center. 

The  philosophical  apparatus  room  is  provided  with  a  large  case  and  shelves, 
a  broad  table,  drawers  and  cupboards.  The  lecture-room  contains  a  table  fitted 
up  in  the  most  approved  stjde  for  chemical  and  philosophical  experiments  and 
lectures.  Seats  elevated  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater,  will  accommodate 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  laboratory  is  supplied  with  tables 
and  all  the  appliances  for  individual  experiment  by  the  class.  Thirty  pupils 
can  work  at  one  time.  Around  the  long  tables  in  the  library  two  dozen  pupils 
can  together  consult  books  of  reference. 

The  audience  hall  will  seat  seven  hundred  people ;  and  by  opening  the  broad 
sliding  doors  to  the  front  anterooms  there  are  seats  for  one  thousand.  These 
anterooms  might  all  be  used  as  class-rooms.  A  stage  in  front  and  another  in 
tlie  rear  provide  for  both  music  and  oratory. 

Each  school-room  is  furnished  with , tables  for  the  teachers,  and  the  Xorraal 
desks  and  chairs,  manufactured  by  Joseph  Ross,  of  Boston. 

Iliiat  and  Ventilation, 

The  building  is  heated  by  steam,  by  the  two  systems  of  direct  and  indirect 
radiation  combined.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  employ  only  the  indirect  radia¬ 
tion  ;  but  to  guard  against  a  chance  that  this  as  arranged  might  be  insufficient, 
it  was  decided  to  place  radiators  in  the  school-rooms  and  halls.  The  steam  is 
generated  in  two  tubular  boilers,  each  4  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  long, 
which  are  placed  in  a  building  a  hundred  feet  or  more  distant  from  the  school- 
house  ;  and  the  steam  is  carried  under  ground  in  pipes  wound  with  felt  and 
otherwise  protected.  It  has  been  found  easy  to  warm  the  entire  building  to  a 
desired  temperature  in  the  coldest  weather  with  a  pressure  of  five  to  eight 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  with  an  average  consumption  of  about  a  ton  of 
coal  per  day. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation  are  as  follows:  The  lecture-room  has  large 
registers  in  the  ceiling,  opening  into  foul  air-ducts  running  up  to  the  belfry  j 
and  one  school-room  has  ducts  similarly  arranged,  except  that  the  registers  are 
placed  in  the  floor.  All  other  rooms  have  registers  placed  in,  or  near  the  floor, 
connecting  with  large  ventilators  on  the  roof  by  a  separate  duct  for  each  room. 
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Each  of  these  ducts  has  connected  with  it  a  smaller  flue,  starting  in  the  base^ 
ment,  and  terminating  just  above  the  opening  in  the  duct  for  the  admission  of 
foul  air;  and  in  this  small  flue,  it  is  the  design  to  create  a  draft  by  a  burning 
gas  jet.  This  part  of  the  system  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  judging  from 
the  limited  trial  made  thus  far  it  is  thought  that  eflScient  ventilating  will  be  se¬ 
cured  without  requiring  extra  heat  for  creating  a  draft.  In  addition  to  the 
above  described  means  of  ventilation,  there  are  flues  in  the  outer  walls  open¬ 
ing  beneath  the  projecting  eaves  and  connecting  with  tlie  several  rooms  by 
registers  placed  near  the  floor.  These  flues  can  be  expected  to  be  of  practical 
value  only  in  exceptional  states  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dedication,  December  30,  1811 

The  exercises  of  dedication,  arranged  by  a  special  committee  of  the  City 
Council,  were  held  in  the  large  hall  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  which 
was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  with  an  interested  audience.  The  platform 
was  filled  with  an  assemblage  of  distinguished  citizens,  ex-mayors,  members 
of  the  City  Council  of  1870,  1871  and  1872,  members  of  the  School  Board,  the 
directors  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  clergymen  and  others,  Numerous  school 
officers  and  teachers  from  other  cities  were  present,  as  invited  guests. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  mayor,  Edward  Earle,  by  P.  Emory  Aldrich 
{Chairman  of  High  School  Committee),  Mr,  Davis  {Principal  of  the  High  School), 
Col.  Marble  {Superintendent  of  City  Schools),  Ex-Gov,  A.  H.  Bullock,  Gen. 
Eaton  ( U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education),  Joseph  White  {Secretary  State  Board 
of  Education),  Plenry  Barnard,  and  Pres.  Minor  {Teft's  College). 
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Plan  of  Charter  Oak  School  House,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  building  for  the  Public  School  on  Charter  Oak  Street,  in  the  South 
Meadow,  within  the  Colt  embankment,  was  erected  in  1871,  at  a  cost  of 
$47,000.  In  this  aggregate  is  included  the  cost  of  the  site,  and  piling  the 
foundations  ($5,000),  of  the  heating  apparatus  ($3,500),  and  of  the  iron  fence 
and  sidewalks  ($4,550). 

The  building  is  95  X  54  feet  on  the  ground,  and  three  stories  high  above  the 
basement,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  French  roof,  from  which  rises  the  bell- 
tower. 

The  base  of  the  building,  for  three  feet  above  the  ground,  is  of  Portland 
stone,  laid  in  cement,  and  resting  upon  substantial  piling  driven  to  the  depth 
of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  walls  of  the  building  above  the  stone  base 
are  faced  with  pressed  brick,  and  the  caps  and  sills  are  of  brown  stone. 

The  brick  walls  are  hollow,  and  constructed  with  heavy  outside  pilasters 
through  which  the  ventilating  flues  and  chimneys  are  carried,  thus  leaving 
the  inside  surface  of  the  walls  plain  for  blackboards.  For  this  reason,  also^ 
the  hot  air  flues  are  all  constructed  within  the  main  central  partition  wall. 

The  building  has  four  entrances,  one  at  each  side,  and  one  at  each  end.  The 
side  doors  are  designed  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  visitors,  and  the  two  doors 
at  the  ends  (one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females),  opening  direct  into  the 
play-rooms,  are  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  floor  of  the  ba.sement  is  of  cement,  and  elevated  some  twenty  inches 
above  the  side  walks,  and  the  grounds  are  so  graded  as  to  give  them  a  gradual 
descending  slope  from  the  building  outward. 

The  basement  is  twelve  feet  in  heiglit,  and  divided  into  rooms  as  shown  on 
the  plan.  The  two  play-rooms  are  each  32  x  25  feet.  The  school-rooms  are 
each  32  X  25  feet,  and  the  wardrobes  17x5  feet. 

These  two  stories  are  each  14J  feet  in  height  in  the  clear.  On  the  tlurd  floor 
is  an  assembly  room,  58  X  52  feet,  which  is  furnished  with  a  beautiful  ‘  Stock 
piano.  This  story  is  16  J  feet  high. 

All  the  school-rooms  are  provided  with  platforms,  chairs  and  school  desks  of 
the  best  models  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  chairs  and  desks  occupied 
by  the  pupils  are  of  the  most  approved  patterns,  the  seats  being  hung  on 
pivots  so  as  to  be  thrown  up  or  down  at  the  pleasure  or  convenience  of 
the  occupants  in  taking  or  leaving  their  places.  This  arrangement  ahso 
enables  the  janitor  the  more  readily  to  keep  the  rooms,  and  especially  the  floors, 
neat  and  tidy.  The  school-rooms  are  all  large  and  commodious,  and  will 
comfortably  seat  five  hundred  pupils. 

Each  room  has  its  wardrobe  and  hydrant  on  the  same  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils,  and  directly  over  these,  suitable  wardrobes  are  arranged  for  the  use  of 
•  the  teachers,  making  the  whole  as  complete  and  perfect  as  possible  in  every 
particular. 

Buildinq  Committee. — Hugh  Harbison,  Leverett  Brainard,  and  Horace  Lord. 

The  building  was  set  apart  for  its  educational  uses  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1871,  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  and  addresses  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher, 
Acting  School  Visitor,  Mr.  Harbison  and  Mr.  Lord  of  the  District  Committee, 
Mr.  Chauncey  Harris,  Principal  of  the  South  School.  President  Jackson  and  Prof. 
Huntington  of  Trinity  College,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Childs  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 
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CHARTER  OAK  SCirOOL,  HARTFORD. 


First  and  Second  Floors. 


Third  Floor. 


SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 
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Plans  op  Stevens’  Institute  op  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  Stevens’  Institute  op  Technology  *  in  Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  occu- 
*pies  a  large  lot  (425  by  200  feet),  which  was  left  by  the  munificent  benefactor 
(Edwin  A.  Stevens),  as  a  site  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  near  his  own  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  lieights  of  Hoboken,  overlooking  the  bay  and  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Hoboken.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  lot  for  a  site,  Mr.  Stevens  left 
at  the  discretion  of  his  executors  a  sum  of  money,  which  the  executors  have 
appropriated  to  the  maximum  sura  allowed  ($650,000),  for  the  foundation 
and  establishment  of  an  Institution  of  Learning,  which,  in  view  of  the  existing 
needs  of  the  country  at  large,  and  of  the  personal  interest  always  manifested 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  development  of  the  mechanic  arts,  they  have  determined 
to  be  a  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  have  erected  on  the  site  directed 
a  building  for  its  accommodation. 

The  entire  length  of  the  main  building  is  180  feet  front,  by  44  feet  deep;  of 
the  west  wing,  60  feet  by  30  feet  wide ;  and  of  the  center  wing  or  Lecture 
Hall,  80  feet  by  50  feet  wide — giving  a  fioor  space  of  nearly  one  acre.  Besides 
the  room  in  the  basement  which  is  all  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute, 
there  are  thirty-four  rooms  set  apart  for  the  several  professors  and  their  classes, 
with  abundant  accommodations  for  the  library,  laboratories,  model  rooms,  and 
larger  and  smaller  lecture  and  class-rooms.  We  have  as  yet  in  the  United 
States  no  single  edifice  so  admirably  arranged  and  richly  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  of  instruction,  experiment  and  illustration,  as  that  of  the  Stevens’ 
Institute.  ' 

The  building  has  been  erected,  and  all  the  laboratories  and  architectural  con¬ 
structions  and  fixed  appliances  have  been  incorporated  with  special  reference 
to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  and  illustrated.  In  the  portions  devoted  to 
Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  tables  with  pneumatic  tank,  and  all  the  conveniences 
for  generating  and  laying  on  the  gases,  and  securing  downward  draught  for  es¬ 
cape  of  fumes,  with  store-room,  closets  and  drawers  for  large  and  small  pieces 
of  apparatus;  in  the  portions  devoted  to  Physics  and  the  entire  Physical  De¬ 
partment,  the  laboratory  is  divided  into  alcoves,  each  devoted  to  some  special 
subject  of  research,  such  as  (1)  Molecular  Physics;  2,  General  Laws  of  Statics 
and  Dynamics;  3,  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrodynamics;  4,  Pneumatics;  5,  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  of  Heat;  6,  Special  Relations  of  Heat  to  Steam;  I,  Electrical  Meas¬ 
urements;  8,  Magnetism;  9,  Sources  of  Electricity ;  10,  Light,  each  with  its 
appropriate  constructions  and  appliances;  in  the  rooms  devoted  to  Mechanical 
work,  connections  with  the  steam-engines  are  made,  screw  cutting  lathe, 
planer,  gear-cutter  and  milling-machine,  with  a  drill,  a  punch,  as  well  as  all 
necessary  hand  tools,  are  provided;  in  the  room  devoted  to  Optics,  all  requisite 
space  and  constructural  aids  are  given,  to  make  available  the  largest  and  best 
apparatus  for  class  illustrations  of  optical  phenomena,  or  for  the  prosecution  of 
higher  studies ;  and  so  of  the  other  portions  devoted  to  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Photography,  &c;  the  building  is  constructed  and  furnished  with  all  the 
recent  adaptations  and  appliances. 

*  A  full  description  of  this  School  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  embraces  a  high  general 
culture,  us  well  as  technical  training,  with  a  list  of  its  drawings,  apparatus  and  models,  will  be 
given  in  our  next  Volume  (for  1873^. 
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Third  Floor. 


STEVENSMNSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY— HOBOKEN,  N.  J.  Rear  View.  (673) 


TEHAMA  PRIMAEY  SCHOOL,  SAN  FKANOISCO,  CAUFO! 

Krectecl  in  1867.  4\ist  St-iH  ;-{IU I 


SCHOOL-HOUSES  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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TEHAMA  PRIMARY  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

Is  situated  on  Tehama  street,  and  was  completed  Jan.  1st,  1867,  at  a  cost  of 
$28,300,  and  accommodates  1000  pupils.  The  building  is  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  cross ;  the  main  body  is  52  ^  75  feet,  the  wings  on  either  side  being  29^  X  33 
feet;  the  entire  frontage  is  111  feet.  There  is  a  basement  under  the  entire 
building,  divided  in  the  centre,  forming  two  wet  weather  play-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls.  The  entrances  are  in  the  angles  of  the  wings ;  two  on  the  front  and 
two  in  the  rear,  approached  by  flights  of  granite  steps.  The  principal  story  is  15 
*  feet  high  in  the  clear,  with  four  rooms  in  the  main  building  24  x  31  feet,  and  one 
in  each  wing  18  x  30  feet.  The  halls  containing  the  stairway?  are  in  the  wings, 
extending  through  from  front  to  rear,  9^X30  feet  wide,  with  a  corridor  through 
the  centre,  from  one  to  the  other,  eight  feet  wide.  The  second  story  is  15  feet 
high  in  the  clear,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  floor,  having  two 
teachers’  rooms,  9^X10  feet,  over  the  front  entrances.  The  third,  or  upper 
floor,  is  13  feet  high  in  the  clear ;  the  rooms  in  the  front  and  wings  are  the  same  as 
below,  besides  an  assembly  hall  41  x  49  feet,  with  a  dome  sky-light  in  the  centre. 
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PUBLIC  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 


PLAN  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  BALTIMORE. 
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Plan  for  a  Primary  School. 

The  plan  prepared  as  a  model  for  a  Primary  School  building  represents  five 
rooms  on  each  floor,  with  hat  and  bonnet  rooms  and  other  conveniences.  The 
room  designed  for  the  Principal  is  33X  23  feet.  It  has  an  area  of  759  square 
feet,  and  will  seat  comfortably  ninety-five  pupils.  The  class-rooms  are  each 
22X20  feet,  and  contain  440  square  feet.  They  are  designed  to  seat  sixty 
pupils  each.  Upon  each  floor  may  be  seated  three  hundred  and  thirty-five 
pupils.  The  whole  building  will  seat  conveniently  six  hundred  and  seventy 
pupils.  The  projection  on  the  side  admits  the  hat  and  bonnet  rooms,  stairway 
and  retiring  room  for  the  teachers.  As  in  the  plan  provided  for  the  Grammar 
School  building,  this  admits  of  the  view  of  the  entire  school  from  the  desk  of 
the  Principal,  and  when  occasion  requires,  by  elevating  the  lower  sash  of  the 
partition,  the  pupils  of  all  the  rooms  may  be  addressed  from  the  platform  in  the 
Principal’s  apartment. 


First  Story— Primary  School. 
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FRAAJiNa  OF  Roop— Primary  School, 


PEIMARY  SCHOOL  No.  12,  FOURTH  WARD,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PRIMARY  SCHOOL  NUMBER  12,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Second-  Floor. 


CLASS  ROOM 


CLNSS  ROOM 


CLASS  ROOM 


CLASS  ROOM 


CLASS  POOM 


CLASS  ROOM 


CLASS  ROOM 


CLASS  ROOM 


Third  Floor. 
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COLOEED  SCHOOL  So.  3,  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 


Colored  school  number  3,  new  york  city. 
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First  Floor. 


SiiCOKD  Floor, 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 


Basement, 
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First  Floor, 


PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS. 
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Second  Floor. 


'Third  Floor.’ 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL-HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


First  Floor. 

A.  Clttis  rooms,  27x3»feet.  b.  Pupils’  cloak  rooms,  6  ft.  3x33  feet, 

e.  Teachers’  closets. 
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FRANKLIN  SCHOOL  HOUSE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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SucoND  Floor. 


A.  Class  rimms,  27X^53  f«ot.  1.  T.ibrary,  14  ft.  8  in.x21  ft.  6  in. 

b.  Pupils’  cloak  rooms,  G  ft.  3  in.Xll3  ft.  c.  Teachers’  closets. 


I 


.  1>.  School-room,  boys,  33  ft.  7x54. 
.g.  “  “  girls,  33  ft.  7X54 


Hall,  48X65. 


K.  Recitation  room,  20  ft.  9x33. 
b.  Pupils’  cloak  rooms,  12  ft.  9X33  ft.  7. 
e.  Teachers’  closets. 


WALLACH  SCHOOL,  Washington,  D, 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  DEMANDED  BY  THE  AGE, 

CONSIDERED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  FRIEDRICH  FROBEL. 

By  Prof.  J.  H.  Von  Fichte.* 


I.  EDUCATION — THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE  AGE. 

Since  Pestalozzi’s  great  movement,  it  has  become,  at  least  in  Germany, 
a  universally  recognized  conviction,  that  only  by  means  of  an  improved 
popular  education,  can  the  many  defects  of  civil,  social  and  family  life ' 
be  thoroughly  corrected,  and  a  better  future  be  assured  to  our  posterity. 
It  may  be  asserted,  still  more  universallj’-,  that  the  fate  of  a  people,  its 
growth  and  decay,  depend,  ultimately  and  mainly,  on  the  education 
which  is  given  to  its  youth.  Hence  follows,  with  the  same  indisputable 
certainty,  the  next  axiom  :  that  nation  which,  in  all  its  classes,  possesses 
the  most  thorough  and  varied  cultivation,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  the 
mo.st  powerful  and  the  happiest,  among  the  peoples  of  its  century ;  invin¬ 
cible  to  its  neighbors  and  envied  by  its  contemporaries,  or  an  example 
for  them  to  imitate.  Indeed,  it  can  be  asserted,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
mathematical  truth,  that  even  the  most  reliable  preparation  for  w'ar 
can  be  most  surely  reached  through  the  right  education  of  physically- 
developed  young  men.  This  conviction  also  gains  ground  in  Germany ; 
and  renewed  efforts  are  now  made  to  introduce  gymnastics  (turnen)  into 
the  system  of  common  school  education,  freed  from  all  cumbersome 
modifications,  and  restored  to  their  simple,  first  principles. 

But  the  problems  of  national  education  are  far  from  being  limited  to 
these  immediate,  practical  aims.  Its  workings  must  not  alone  cover  the 
present  and  its  necessities  ;  the  great  plan  of  national  education  must 
comprehend  unborn  generations,  the  future  of  our  race,  the  immediate 
and  therefore  the  most  distant.  Finally,  man  must  not  be  educated 
for  the  State  alone  (after  the  manner  of  Greece  and  Rome),  but  the 
highest  civil  and  educational  aim  must  be  to  lead  the  individual  and 
the  whole  race  toward  their  moral  perfection.  National  education  must 
therefore  extend  beyond  the  popular  and  expedient ;  must  construct 
its  foundations  on  pure  and  universal  humanity,  and  then  raise  upon 
these  whatever  national  and  professional  wants  require.  This  grada¬ 
tion  of  requirements  strictly  held,  will  prove  to  be  a  guiding  rule  of  great 
importance. 

Here  now,  it  may  seem — and  “  idealizing  educators  ”  have  frequently 
received  such  reproaches — as  if  in  these  demands,  far  off,  impossible 


*  Translated  by  Emily  Meyer,  with  slight  verbal  alterations  and  abridgements. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 


problems  were  treated  of,  as  if  educational  utopias  were  desired,  instead 
of  looking  after  what  is  nearest  and  most  necessary.  And  one  could  say, 
even  vdth  an  appearance  of  right,  that  inasmuch  as  we  perform  what  is 
near  and  sure,  we  approach,  at  least  progressively,  our  highest  goal. 
For  national  education  is  a  work  so  comprehensive,  complicated  and 
prodigious,  that  it  can  be  realized  only  in  favorable  periods  and  witliin 
very  circumscribed  limits. 

Admitting  this  last,  we  hope  still  to  show  how  directly  practical  the 
consideration  of  that  universal  question  of  principle  is,  and  that  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  present  .will  only  reach  its  aim  by  beginning  at  this  point. 
We  are  undeniably  entering  a  new  era.  We  are  preparing  to  cast  aside 
the  last  remnants  of  the  middle  ages.  Inherited  rights  are  precarious,  or 
at  least  they  can  claim  no  legal  sanction,  while,  nevertheless,  much  in 
our  manners  and  customs  remind  us  of  the  past.  No  one  is  compelled 
to  serve  another,  and  no  individual  enjoys  in  idleness  the  profits  of 
another  man’s  labor ;  but  for  each,  labor  and  capacity  are  to  be  the  sole 
supports  of  his  position  in  life.  Thus  each  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  path  of  unlimited  competition  and  zealous  effort  is 
opened  to  all. 

For  this  reason  there  should  no  longer  be  a  privileged  class,  but  to 
each,  approximately  at  least,  must  be  offered  every  thing  which  belongs 
to  a  universal  human  culture,  and  what  his  particular  capacities  de¬ 
mand  or  are  able  to  appropriate.  Only  upon  these  two  conditions  can 
the  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  be  fitted  for  the  future  “struggle  for 
existence,”  to  continue  equal  to  the  increased  requirements,  and  fulfill 
ably  his  chosen  calling. 

This  new  great  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  to  all  which  their 
talents  can  grasp,  demands  a  plan  of  education  fundamentally  renovated 
and  readjusted.  In  every  given  case,  the  education  must  be  strictly 
proportional  to  the  conditions  which  the  period  offers.  But  it  can  not  be 
denied,  that  in  the  present  period  this  proportional  relation  has  not  been 
reached ;  yes,  there  is  even  danger  that  it  may  be  missed  of,  by  a  mis¬ 
taken  arrangement  of  details.  For  this  reason,  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  educating  rests,  must  recognize  clearly  the  final  aim  of 
the  same,  and  prepare  it  with  practical  certainty,  through  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  grades.  Above  all,  therefore,  theoretically  there  must  be  no  vacil¬ 
lation  in  principles,  practically  no  failure  in  the  correct  issues !  If  we 
should  succeed  only  in  spreading  a  wholesome  light  over  these  two 
points,  we  should  feel  that  we  had  solved  our  present  problem. 

Our  politicians  and  State  educators  differ  widely  in  regard  to  that  aim; 
and  this  is  the  next  ground  where  the  struggle  should  begin.  Whoever 
considers  a  republic  the  highest  goal  to  which  a  State  can  attain,  laments 
that  he  sees  no  republicans  around  him ;  these  true  education  must 
make.  But  what  the  republican  spirit,  in  which  the  people  are  to  be 
educated,  really  is,  there  is  no  thorough  insight.  This  spirit  is  the  op¬ 
posite  of  that  which  has  till  now  existed,  and  which  sees  true  freedom 
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only  in  a  leveling  equalit}^  and  the  overthrow  of  old  authority  and  social 
barriers ;  and  above  all  admits  no  civil  compulsion  in  education.  Each 
individual  must  cultivate  himself  for  such  practical  purposes  as  he 
chooses,  and  as  well  as  he  can.  Education  and  its  institutions  must  be 
entirely  untrammeled.  As  a  fitting  example  we  can  refer  to  what  is 
delated  of  North  America,  where  the  educational  conditions,  and  the 
consequent  family  life,  are  free  in  general.  The  pupil  is  prepared,  as 
early  as  possible,  to  help  himself  onward,  in  some  form  of  profitable 
business.  The  greatest  activity,  and  the  richest  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty,  is  the  aim  of  each.  Though  German  republicanism  may  reject 
these  principles,  it  must  still  admit  that  there  is  consistency  in  them, 
and  that  if  the  State  has  no  higher  aim  than  to  become  a  great  indus¬ 
trial  and  fiscal  institution,  an  immense  phalanstery  for  the  most  enhanced 
pleasures  of  this  mortal  life,  this  purpose  is  being  realized  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean,  in  a  highly  practical  way,  and  without  unnecessary 
complications;  not,  indeed,  without  already  displaying  the  moral  evils 
which  unavoidably  accompany  its  progress,  and  to  which  our  republican 
sages  persistently  shut  their  eyes. 

Those  who  find  their  ideal  state  in  old  feudalism,  in  simple  submission 
to  the  fatherly  care  of  princes  by  the  grace  of  God,”  and  see  in  a  full 
return  to  such  conditions  the  only  safety  from  the  dangers  of  the  present, 
must  also  contemplate  a  reform,  indeed  a  retrograde  movement,  of  the 
educational  system.  They  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  old  things,  even  to 
preserving  what  is  decaj^ed,  solely  because  it  is  consecrated  by  author¬ 
ity.  Nor  are  we  without  example  of  this  ;  for  we  find  a  North  German 
State,  betraying  a  lamentable  inconsistency  and  blindness  in  settling 
the  most  important  question  of  popular  education,  limits  the  range  and 
thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  thus  destroys  the  germs  of  its  future 
growth  as  a  State. 

These  two  parties — we  have  mentioned  only  their  extreme  character¬ 
istics,  while  numerous  intermediate  grades  exist— designate  only  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  antithesis,  which  touches  all  the  political  and  social 
questions  of  the  age.  They  stand  upon  the  broad  field  of  the  literature 
and  opinions  of  our  time,  as  if  separated  by  a  wide  chasm,  and  in  irre¬ 
concilable  hostility.  They  could,  however,  by  returning  to  their  first, 
true  principles,  and  acquiring  a  clearer  insight,  be  brought  to  recognize 
each  other ;  and,  instead  of  incessantly  quarreling,  be  made  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  relative  rights,  and  work  harmoniously  upon  the  common  task 
of  improving  the  education  of  the  people.  We  consider  it  not  only  de¬ 
sirable,  but  possible,  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  should  begin  with  a 
true  appreciation  of  popular  education,  w’hich  is  the  common  aim  of 
both  sides.  By  this  we  mean  that  the  conservatives,  who  will  sacrifice 
nothing  which  is  sanctified  by  age  and  authority,  do  not  see  how,  in 
thus  destroying,  that  which  is  truly  valuable  and  enduring  can  be  pre¬ 
served.  For  the  new  form  in  which  it  is  to  arise  more  enduringly,  does 
not  present  itself  so  distinctly  thal;  they  can  recognize  it.  This  gives 
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them  a  right  to  protest  that  it  is  better  to  retain  the  oldest  positive  form 
than  sink  into  the  nothingness  of  a  bare  negation ;  no  new  form  should 
be  introduced  which  is  not  at  least  a  full  compensation  for  the  old. 

On  the  other  side,  we  see  reformers  too  frequently  losing  themselves 
in  what  is  external  or  unessential.  They  do  not  often  get  beyond  empty 
plans  of  abolition.  They  are  clear  as  to  what  they  do  not  want,  but  do 
not  perceive  as  clearly  what  is  permanently  to  fill  the  place  of  that  which 
they  reject.  They  are  deeply  mistaken  if  they  think,  that,  in  ridding 
themselves  of  certain  hindrances,  they  gain  creative  freedom,  the  power 
to  erect  a  positive  structure.  We  can  not  err,  in  asserting  that  most 
revolutions  have  failed  and  become  unfortunately  retrogressive,  because 
their  leaders  did  not  know  what  they  wanted,  or  at  least  what  they 
ought  to  want.  , 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  past  correctly,  and 
to  recognize  clearly  what  in  it  has  still  a  relative  right  to  continue,  and 
what  must  serve  as  a  transitional  basis  and  means  for  that  which  is  new 
and  necessary.  The  law  of  continuity,  of  gradual  transition,  which  we 
see  ruling  organic  life  with  irresistible  sway,  has  also  in  all  intellectual 
processes,  whether  political  or  social,  its  highest  authorization,  the  vio¬ 
lation  of  which  never  escapes  punishment.  We  might  call  it  the  educa¬ 
tional  law  of  the  world’s  history. 

If  we  may  be  allowed  to  presume  that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  best 
thinkers  agree  upon  these  fundamental  principles,  then  we  may  consider 
the  following  inference  as  admitted.  It  is  plain,  namely,  that  the  path 
of  this  gradual,  complete,  and  peaceful  transition  from  the  present  into 
the  new  period,  must  take  place  in  the  field  of  education  ;  for  in  the 
growing  race,  the  old  and  new  time,  the  decaying  past  and  vigorousl}^- 
developing  future,  meet  and  are  reconciled.  And  thus  in  this  direction, 
the  decisive  truth  is  proved  : 

All  political  and  social  controversies  of  the  present  concentrate  finally 
in  the  question  of  education;  tut  not  only  in  regard  to  what  must  te 
done  in  detail  and  immediately^  hut  more  universally  stilly  in  this: 
What  is  the  only  true  education^  the  education  worthy  of  the  human 
being  f 

This  is  plainly  a  psychological -ethical  question.  It  can  be  decided — 
with  the  permission  of  our  practical  teachers — only  on  philosophical 
ground.  Not — and  here  experience  must  be  our  guide — not  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  philosophical  system  is  to  construct  for  all  time,  an  educational  plan 
which  all  must  follow,  but  that  correct  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
human  intellect  must  first  fix  the  nature  and  the  end  of  all  human  edu¬ 
cation,  and  must  at  the  same  time  designate  the  fundamental  principles 
by  which  the  several  questions  of  education  and  instruction  are  to  be 
decided.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  final  question  :  Which 
one,  of  the  now  ruling  educational  systems,  is  best  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  ? 


(To  be  continued.) 
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IL  PRESENT  CONDITION, 

The  Secondary  schools  of  Scotland  include  the  Burgh  schools,  Aca¬ 
demies,  and  other  institutions  of  a  public  character,  with  a  complete  and 
preparatory  element  in  each.  The  Education  Commissioners  in  their 
Third  Report,  submitted  to  Parliament  in  1868,  present  the  following 
summary  view  of  the  number,  organization,  and  general  condition  of 
these  schools,  founded  on  the  Report  of  two  Assistant  Commissioners, 
who  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the  saAe,  and  of  Mr,  Fearon,  an 
English  Inspector,  who  examined  some  of  the  most  prominent. 

Kinds — Number —  Gonstiiuiion. 

These  schools,  while  they  include  elementary  classes,  and  in  some 
instances  begin  with  the  rudimentary  instruction,  continue  the  education 
of  children  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  year,  and 
until  the  pupils  go  to  the  University  or  into  business.  They  are  divided 
into  three  classes. 

Firsts  There  are  Furgli  schools  the  leading  characteristic  of  which  is, 
that  they  are  subjected  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Burghs  as  such,*  and  are  open  to  the  community.  As  examples  of  the 
Burgh  school  proper,  we  may  refer  to  the  High  schools  of  Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh,  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  some  cases  where 
the  population  is  small,  the  Parochial  school  discharges  the  functions  of 
a  Burgh  school  also,  and  is  then  termed  a  Burgh  and  Parochial  School, 

Secondly,  There  are  Academies,  or  institutions,  both  in  Burghs  and 
out  of  Burghs.  Generally  these  establishments  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  as  supplementary  to  the  Burgh  schools,  and  are  managed 
by  directors  selected  from  the  subscribers.  Of  these  the  Edinburgh 
Academy  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  In  some  cases,  however,  these 
Academies  or  Institutions  have  been  either  partially  or  wholly  amalgam¬ 
ated  with  the  Burgh  school.  In  case  of  partial  amalgamation,  as  at  Ayr, 
the  effect  is  to  add  a  proprietary  element  to  the  ancient  Burgh  founda¬ 
tion.  In  case  of  complete  amalgamation,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Madras 
College,  St.  Andrews,  the  ancient  Public  school  is  merged  in  the  new 
Institution,  the  Town  Council  having  transferred  the  schoolhouse  and 
garden  to  the  newly  appointed  trustees. 

But  besides  Public,  ihoxa  {thirdly)  Private  Secondary  schools 
are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  these  are  exclusively  Boarding  schools,  such 
as  Merchiston ;  some  are  exclusively  Day-schools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh 
Institution',  or  a  mixture  of  both,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Gymnasium  at 
Aberdeen.  But  their  characteristic  is  that  they  are  private  property, 
maintained  and  conducted  as  private  speculations. 

*  There  are  fourteen  districts  of  Parliamentary  Burghs  in  Scotland,  containing  69  Burgh 
towns,  besides  the  large  Parliamentary  Burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Greenock,  Paisley  and  Perth,  which  are  not  included  in  any  district  of  Burghs,  and  three 
Royal  Burghs,  Peebles,  Rothesay  aud  Selkirk,  which  till  1832  had  a  Parliamentary  represen¬ 
tation.  This  makes  79  Burghs,  Parliamentary  and  Royal. 
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III.  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  four  Universities  by  which  Superior  Instruction  is  dispensed  are  organized 
as  follows : 


^uibrrsUn  of  it.  giuurchjs,  1411. 

Chtmcellor,  Duke  of  Argyll,  LL.D.,  K.T. :  Vice- 
Chan.,  Priiieij):n  'J’nliocli,  D.I). ;  Rector,  James  An¬ 
thony  Fronde,  LL.l).  ;  Senio-r  Prin.,  I'rincipnl  Ttil- 
loch,  D.D. ;  Dean  of  Fnc  of  Prof.  Baynes,  LL. 

B. ;  Rep.  in  Pari..  Ly»i  Piny  fair,  C.B. ;  lAbrarian, 
R.  Walker;  Registrar,  Robert  Walker. 

College  of  St.  Salvator  and  St.  Leonard. 
Principal,  J,  C.  Shairp,  M.A. 

Professors. 

Jfiimavit?/,  ,Tohn  C.  Sliairp,  M.A. 

English  iAter'atiire.  Tho'tins  S.  Baynes. 

Oreek,  Rev.  Lewis  Campbell.  M.A. 

Mathematics,  W.  L.  F.  Fischer,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Logic,  Thomas  Spencer  Haynes,  LL.  B. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Robert  I  lint. 

MaUiral  Philosophy.  Win.  Swan,  F.R  S.E. 

Matural  History,  W.  McDonald,  M.D. 

Civil  History,  W.  M’Donald,  M.D. 

.Anatomy  Sr  Medicine,  Oswald  H.  Bell,  M.D. 
Chemi.stry,  M  Foster  IJeddle,  M.D. 

Clerk  S' Factor.  Stuart  Grace. 

College  of  St.  Mary. 

Principal,  John  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Professors. 

Systematic  Pheology,  .lolin  Tulloch,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism  di-  Theology.  F.  Cromhie,  D.D. 
Eccle.siastical  History.  A.  F.  Mitchell,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages,  John  M'-Gill,  LL.D. 

Secretary  Factor,  S.  Grace. 

^nihcrsitii  of  gibcrbwit, 

Chancellor,  Duke  of  Richmond  ;  Vice  Chan.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Campliell  ;  Rector,  M.  E.  Grant-Duff,  M.P. ; 
/’rmcf/ia/,  P.C.  Camphell,  D.D. ;  Jissessors,  J.  Web¬ 
ster,  J3dv.;  W.  Mearns,  D.D. ;  A.  Kilgour,  M.D. ; 
Rev,  Prof  Pirie.  D.D.:  Rep  in  Pari.,  E.  S.  Gordon  ; 
Sec.,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. ;  Libr.,  Rev.  John  Fyfe,  A.M. 

Professors. 

Creek,  W.  D.  Geddes,  A.M. 

Humanity,  John  Black,  M.A. 

Logic,  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 

Mathematics,  F.  Fuller,  M.A, 

Moral  Philosophy,  W.  Martin,  LL.D. 

JVatural  Philosophy,  D.  Thomson,  M.A. 

Matural  History,  J.  Nicol. 

Systematic  Theology,  S.  Trail,  D.D  ,  LL.D. 

Church  History,  W.  R.  Pirie,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism,  W.  Milligan,  D.D. 

Oriental  Languages. 

Law,  P.  Davidson,  IjL.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  G.  Ogilvie,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine,!.  Macrobin,  M  D. 

Chemistry,  J.  S.  Brazier. 

..Anatomy,  John  Striithers,  M.D. 

Surgery,  W.  Pirie,  F.R.S.E. 

Materia  Medica,  R.  Harvey,  M.D. 

Midwifery,  A.  Inglis,  M.D. 

Med.  Jurisprudence,  F.  Ogston,  M.D. 

Botany,  G.  Dickie,  M.D. 

flmbcrsitiT  of  (Slascjofo,  1450'. 

Chancellor,  Duke  of  Montrose.  K.T. ;  Vice-Chanc., 
The  Principal ;  Rector,  Earl  of  Derby  ;  Dean  of  Fac¬ 
ulties,  Sir  Thos.  E.  Colebrooke,  Bart.,  M.P. :  Princi 
^rtfThos.  Barclay,  D.D. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Edward  S. 
Gordon  ;  Clerk  and  Sec.,  Rev.  Duncan  H.  Weir,  D.D. 

Professors. 

Humanity,  George  G.  Ramsay,  M.A. 

Greek,  Edmund  Law  Lushington,  M.A. 


Mathematics,  Hugh  Blackburn,  M.A. 

Civil  Eng.  &r  Mechanics,  Wm.  J.  M.  Rankine,  LL.D. 
Logic,  John  Veitch,  M.A. 

Moral  Philosophy.  Edward  Caird,  B.A. 

Matural  Philosophy,  Sir  William  Thomson,  LL.D. 
English  Eangiiage  and  Literature,  J.  Nichol,  B.A. 
.dstronomy,  Robert  Grant,  LL.D. 

Divinity,  John  Ciiird,  D.D. 

Church  History,  Thomas  T.  Jackson,  D.D. 

Biblical  Criticism,  W.  P,  Dickson,  D.D. 

Oriental  languages.  Rev.  D.  H  Weir,  D.D. 

I^aw  of  Scotland,  R.  Berry.  M.A. 

Conveyancing,  James  Roberton,  LL.D. 

Materia  Medica,  J.  B.  Cowan,  M.D. 

Chemistry,  Thomas  Anderson,  M.D. 

Surgery,  George  II.  B.  Macleod,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine,  William  T.  Gairdner,  M.D. 
Midwifery,  William  Leishman,  M.D. 

.dnatomy,  Allen  Thomson,  M.D. 

Botany,  Ale.xnnder  Dickson,  M.D. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  A.  Buchanan,  M.  D. 

Forensic  Medicine,  Harry  Rainy,  M.D. 

JVatural  History.  John  Young,  M.D. 

Waltonian  Lee.  Eye,  T'homas  Reid,  M.D. 

Keeper  of  Hunterian  Museum,  Prof.  Young,  M.D. 
lAbrarian,  R.  B.  Spears. 

Clerk  of  Senate.  Professor  Weir,  D.D. 

Registrar,  T.  Moir. 

Hnibcrsitii  of  ^biuhurglj, 

Chancellor,  John  Inglis,  Lord  Justice  General,  D.C. 
L.  LL.D.;  Rector,  Jas.  Moncreiff  Lord  Justice  Clerk, 
LL.D. ;  Vice  Chanc.  and  Principal,  Sir  A.  Grant, 
LL.D.,  &c.,&c. ;  Rep.  in  Pari.,  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  ioc. ;  Sec.  of  Sen..  Prof.  Wilson. 

Professors. — Faculty  of  Arts. 

Latin,  William  Y.  Sellar,  LL.D. 

Greek,  John  Stuart  Blackie,  M.A. 

Mathematics ,  Philip  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Logic,  Rev.  Alexander  Campbell  Fraser,  M.A. 

Moral  Phil.  S,-  Polit.  Economy,  II.  Calderwood,  LL.D. 
Matnral  Philosophy,  Peter  Guthrie  Tuit,  M.A. 
Rhetoric,  David  Masson,  M.A. 

Universal  History,  Cosmo  Innes,  M.A. 

Astronomy,  Charles  Piazzi  Smyth,  F.R.S. 

Agriculture,  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.E. 

Music,  Herbert  S.  Onkeley,  M.A. 

Sanskrit,  Theodor  Aufrecht,  M.A. 

jEw^enernwg-,  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 

Faculty  of  Divinity. 

Divinity,  Thomas  Jackson  Crawford,  D.D. 

Church  History,  William  Stevenson,  D.D. 

Hebrew.  David  Liston,  M.A. 

Biblical  Criticism,  A.  H.  Charteris,  D.D. 

Faculty  of  Law. 

Public  Law,  James  Lorimer,  M.A. 

Civil  Law,  James  Muirhend. 

Scotch  IjQw,  Norman  McPherson,  LL.D. 
Conveyancing,  James  Stuart  Tytler. 

Constitutional  Law  Sc  History,  Cosmo  Innes,  M.A. 
Faculty  of  Medicine. 

Materia  Medica,  Robert  Christison,  M.D.,  D.C.L. 
Medical  Police,  Douglas  Maclngan,  M.D. 

Chemi.stry.  Alex.  Crum  Brown,  M.D. 

Surgery,  James  Spence. 

Practice  of  Physic,  Thomas  Lnycock,  M.D. 

Anatomy,  William  Turner,  M.B. 

Pathology,  William  Rutherford  Sanders,  M.D. 
Midwifery,  Alexander  Simpson,  M.D. 

Clinical  Surgery,  Joseph  Lister,  M.B. 

Botany,  John  Hutton  Balfour,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S, 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  J.  H.  Bennett,  M.D. 

Matural  History,  Geo.  Wyville  Thomson,  M.D. 
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The  Scottish  Universities,  instead  of  being  made  up  of  several  colleges, 
all  forming  one  university,  consist  of  several  distinct  Faculties  independ¬ 
ent  of  each  other,  in  which  there  are  professors  appointed  to  teach  the 
different  subjects  which  go  to  constitute  the  Faculty.  Thus  there  is  a 
Faculty  of  theology,  another  of  medicine,  another  of  law,  and  another  of 
arts.  These  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  and  manage  tWeir  own 
internal  arrangements,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Senatus  Academicus 
and  the  University  Court.  In  like  manner  each  professor  in  each 
Faculty  manages  his  own  class  or  classes  independently  of  the  other 
members  of  his  Faculty,  but  subject  to  certain  general  rules  applicable, 
to  the  Faculty  to  which  he  belongs.  He  divides  the  students  who 
attend  his  lectures  into  two  or  three  classes,  and  delivers  his  two  lectures 
or  his  three  lectures  each  day  in  his  class-room,  and  there  the  relation 
between  professor  and  student  ceases,  and  they  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  each  other  until  they  meet  again  at  the  next  lecture  hour. 

The  student  does  not  live  in  college,  or  hall  subject  to  university 
supervision,  as  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  has  his  own  lodgings  in 
the  town,  is  his  own  master  in  all  matters,  and  the  university  takes  no 
cognizance  of  his  existence  beyond  its  walls.  There  is  no  matriculation 
examination,  and  no  necessity  to  follow  any  particular  course  of  study. 
A  fixed  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  certain  professors,  and  a  certificate 
from  them  to  the  effect  that  the  student  has  attended  their  classes,  is 
necessary  for  graduation ;  but  beyond  this  there  is  absolute  freedom  of 
choice  to  the  students  to  come  at  any  age,  to  stay  any  length  of  time,  to 
work  or  not  to  work,  to  belong  to  any  religious  denomination  or  no 
denomination.  In  short  there  is  no  interference  of  any  kind  with  the 
students’  lives.  They  pay  their  annual  fees,  and  conduct  themselves 
with  propriety,  within  the  university  precincts,  and  beyond  that  they 
are  perfectly  independent  of  the  university.  Throughout  the  country  we 
found  indications  of  a  desire  to  modify  in  some  degree  this  freedom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  universities  and  the  students  attending,  and  to 
introduce  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  age  at  which  the  students  should 
be  admitted,  and  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they 
should  possess  before  admission. 

There  is  great  dissatisfaction  existing  among  the  teachers  of  the  Burgh 
and  Middle-class  schools,  occasioned  by  the  conviction  on  their  minds 
that  the  universities  are  interfering  with  their  work.  They  consider 
that  the  classical  and  mathematical  professors  “poached”  upon  the 
schools  by  allowing  students  to  attend  their  classes  while  still  of  school 
age,  and  by  drilling  these  students  in  Greek  and  Latin  grammer,  or  in 
the  elements  of  Euclid  and  algebra,  when  the}’-  ought  to  have  learned 
those  things  at  school.  This  is  no  new  subject  of  contention  between  the 
schools  and  the  universities.  As  early  as  1656  the  masters  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  High  School  complained  bitterly  of  the  interference  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classes  at  the  university  with  the  school,  and  it  was  agreed  by 
the  Town- Council  that  “two  of  their  number  should  wait  upon  the 
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College  of  Justice  to  acquaint  them  that  it  has  been  moved  to  abolish  the 
humanity  class  in  the  University,  as  prejudical  not  only  to  the  Grammar 
School,  but  to  the  College  itself,  and  proposing  that  the  salary  of  the 
professor  should  be  employed  some  other  way  for  advancing  learning.” 
The  College  of  Justice,  without  hesitation,  refused  to  listen  to  such  a 
recommendation.  In  1772,  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  raised, 
and  a  remonstrance  was  laid  before  the  patrons  of  the  High  School  by 
the  principal  and  professors  of  the  university  against  the  introduction  of 
Greek  into  the  school  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ground  that  by  this  inno¬ 
vation  an  encroachment  was  made  on  the  province  of  the  universitjn 
Some  of  the  professors  in  the  different  univei  sities  take  the  same  view 
upon  the  subject  as  the  teachers,  and  hold  that  some  alteration  should 
be  made  in  the  ordinances  of  the  universities  by  which  a  line  might  be 
drawn  between  university  work  and  school  work.  Among  them  Profes¬ 
sor  Blackie,  of  Edinburgh  University,  holds: — 

The  University  should  begin  where  the  Burgh  school  ends;  and  transition 
from  the  one  to  the  other  should  take  place,  as  in  Prussia,  only  on  a  regular 
certiticate  of  fitness.  The  want  of  this  graduated  system  is  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  in  the  present  upper  education  of  Scotland. 

Professor  Campbell,  of  St.  Andrews,  writes : — 

The  Burgh  Schools  should  be  the  natural  feeders  of  the  Universities;  and  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  final  examination  at  the  Burgh  school  in  English, 
arithmetic,  Euclid,  and  Latin  and  Greek,  might  perhaps  be  a  fitting  substitute 
for  a  University  matriculation  examination. 

Professor  Geddes,  of  Aberdeen,  considers — 

That  it  would  be  desirable  to  introduce  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
AUturienten-Examen,  as  practiced  in  the  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  whereby  the 
rector  of  a  Burgh  school,  in  conjunction  wdth  one  of  the  inspectors  should 
have  the  power  of  awarding,  upon  a  well  understood  programme,  certificates  of 
fitness  to  proceed  to  the  University,  which  certificates  should  entitle  the  students 
possessing  them  to  the  position  of  public  students,  and  therefore  capable  of 
becoming  candidates  for  the  degree  in  Arts.  The  effect  of  such  an  arrancrement 
would  be,  that  the  school  standard  would  be  raised  by  the  best  possible  means  • 
that  it  would  be  the  intevest  of  the  schools,  as  it  is  in  Germanv,  to  retain  their 
pupils  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  mature  and  perfect  their  attain¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  school3»would  be  placed  in  a  highly  honorable  position 
with  reference  to  the  University.  What  facilities  should  be  given  to  students 
other  than  those  from  Burgh  schools  to  attain  the  same  position,  so  as  to  be 
distinct  from  private  students,  who  should  have  no  right  or  claim  to  the  degree 
IS  another  matter,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  facilities  could  easily  be 
devised.  When  a  system  of  so-called  “certificates  of  maturity”  is  devised 

and  on  a  fair  programme  of  scholarship,  there  will  be  no 
ditticulty  in  reducing  the  curriculum  of  the  university  to  a  three  years’  course 
compensation  being  of  course  given  to  those  chairs  that  would  be  affected  by 
such  an  arrangement. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Sellar,  of  Edinburgh,  is  opposed  to  any 
more  stringent  examination  than  that  allowed  by  the  14th  ordinance  of 
the  University  Commissioners.  By  this  ordinance,  it  is  enjoined,  that 
students  entering  the  university,  may,  by  passing  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation,  dispense  with  attendance  in  the  junior  classes,  and  by  this  means 
they  may  complete  their  curriculum  in  three  winter  sessions  instead  of 
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four.  His  objection  to  an  entrance  examination  comes  to  this.  If  such 
an  examination  be  a  l)onaJide  stringent  examination,  a  number  of  young 
men  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  now  come  to  the  universities  from 
Normal  schools  and  remote  country  districts  would  be  excluded,  and  if 
it  were  not  a  stringent  examination,  sharp  boys  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  from  a  good  school  would  easily  pass  it.  In  answer  to  the 
question  bearing  on  this  point  he  says : — 

I  do  not  see  that  the  Burgh  schools  can  be  placed  in  any  direct  relation  to  the 
Universities.  At  present  the  Universities  draw  less  than  half  of  their  numbers 
from  the  Burgli  schools  and  other  Public  scliools,  such  as  the  Edinburgh  Aca¬ 
demy,  the  Dollar  Institution,  the  Madras  College  at  St.  Andrews,  etc.  They 
draw  also  a  considerable  portion,  especially  in  the  junior  classes,  from  the 
parish  schools  and  other  primary  schools  in  the  country  districts.  But  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  Burgh  schools  and  the  Universities  may  do  much  to  assist  one 
another.  The  Universities  may  look  to  the  Burgh  schools,  when  reformed  and 
reorganized,  to  send  up  a  class  of  students  better  trained  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  come  from  other  places  of  education ;  and  the  introduction  of  even  a 
small  number  of  such  students  would  have  a  most  beneficial  infiuence  in  raising 
the  standard  of  attainment  among  the  mass.  Again,  the  prospect  of  attaining 
bursaries  and  other  university  distinctions  might  be  expected  to  act  as  a  great 
stimulus  both  to  teachers  and  scholars,  and  success  in  these  competitions  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  best  schools,  and  thereby  improve  the  positon  of  the 
teachers.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas¬ 
gow  there  are,  at  present,  very  few  bursaries  awarded  according  to  merit.  The 
competition  for  open  bursaries  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  has  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  schools  in  connection  with  those  Universities.  The  ordinance 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  which  students  entering 
the  University  may,  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  dispense  with 
attendance  on  the  junior  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematical  classes  and  thereby 
complete  their  curriculum  in  two  years  and  a  half,  is  also  calculated  to  benefit 
the  Burgh  schools.  In  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  number 
avail  themselves  of  this  privilege ;  and  a  much  larger  number  may  be  expected 
to  do  so,  both  in  the  Edinburgh  and  the  other  Universities,  when  the  schools  are 
put  on  a  better  footing.  It  aught  to  become  the  general  rule  for  students  who 
have  attended  a  Burgh  school  for  five  or  six  years,  to  be  able  to  enter  at  once 
the  senior  classes  in  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics,  and  to  finish  their  University 
course  in  two  years  and  a  half ;  and  parents  who  have  the  opportunity  of  send¬ 
ing  their  sons  to  a  good  school,  may  be  expected  to  see  the  advantage  of  keeping 
them  a  year  or  two  longer  there  than  they  do  at  present.  The  Universities 
should,  I  think,  annually  publish  a  list  of  the  successful  candidates  in  this  ex¬ 
amination,  adding  the  names  of  the  schools  at  which  they  have  been  educated. 
It  is  sometimes  proposed,  with  a  view  of  doing  more  justice  to  the  Public 
schools  that  the  junior  classes  in  the  University  should  be  abolished,  or  that  all 
students  on  entering  the  University  should  pass  a  matriculation  examination. 
It  is  urged  that  these  junior  classes  maintain  themselves  by  “  poaching  on  the 
schools.”  A  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  these  classes  would 
very  much  modify  these  statements.  The  large  majority  attending  these  classes 
would  get  no  University  education  at  all  if  they  were  abolished.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  average  age  of  the  students  attending  the 
Junior  Humanity  Class  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  during  the  present 
session  is  between  nineteen  and  twenty, — nearer  twenty  than  nineteen.  Out 
of  the  whole  number  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  attending  the  class  ninety-nine 
are  above  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  certainly  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
continue  at  school,  or  go  to  a  Burgh  school  for  the  first  time,  at  that  age. 
Many  of  them  have  taught  themselves,  or  received  their  education  in  remote 
country  districts.  A  considerable  number  of  men  of  real  ability  come  from  the 
Normal  schools,  where  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of  making  much  progress 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  Many  of  these  would  be  deterred  from  coming  to  the 
University  by  the  prospect  of  an  entrance  examination,  in  which,  if  they  failed, 
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they  would  probably  have  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  preparing  themselves  for 
a  University  career,  being  too  old  to  enter  a  good  school,  and  too  poor  to  employ 
a  private  tutor.  If  the  standard  of  the  examination  were  fixed  so  as  not  to 
exclude  or  deter  the  self-taught,  or  those  coming  from  remote  country  districts, 
it  would  not  be  too  high  to  exclude  a  moderately  sharp  boy  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  from  the  Edinburgh  High  School  or  New  Academy.  Many  of  the 
poorer  students  from  the  Parisli  schools  or  Normal  schools,  who  enter  the 
junior  classes  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  life,  make  great  progress,  and  in 
their  second  year  hold  their  own  against  the  best  students  of  the  senior  class. 
The  highest  honors  in  my  senior  classes,  both  in  St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh, 
have  often  been  carried  off  by  young  nien  of  energy  and  ability,  who  had 
entered  the  junior  class  with  few  previous  advantages,  and  who  had  by  industry 
in  their  first  session  and  first  summer  vacation,  qualified  themselves  to  compete 
successfully  with  _  scholars  from  the  first  schools  in  Scotland.  The  Burgh 
schools  should  aim  at  preparing  their  pupils  for  entering  the  senior  classes 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  To  those  who  pass  this  entrance  ex¬ 
amination,  the  University  course  is  much  simplified.  They  can,  without  any 
strain  upon  them,  but,  with  moderate  industrj’',  during  their  three  sessions  and 
two  summers,  obtain  the  degree  ot  M.  A.,  in  two  years  and  a-half.  For  parents 
who  can  send  their  sons  to  a  good  Burgh  school,  this  is  the  object  to  aim  at. 
With  the  improvement  of  the  Burgh  schools,  the  junior  classes  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  may  be  expected  to  fall  off  considerably  in  numbers ;  but  they  should 
continue  to  exist  open  to  all  who,  in  spite  of  early  disadvantages,  wish  to  raise 
themselves  in  mental  cultivation,  or  social  position  through  the  means  of  a 
University  education. 

We  have  returns  from  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two  students  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematical  classes  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews,  and  of  the  junior  Latin  and  Greek  classes  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  session  1866-67,  and  from  these 
returns  the  social  position  of  the  students  attending  the  Scottish  Univer¬ 
sities  may  be  accurately  judged. 

From  the  schedules  of  these  students  we  find  that  the  answers  to  the 
questions  relating  to  the  profession  or  occupation  of  their  fathers  may  be 
divided  into  the  eight  following  heads  : — 


Classes. 

Aberdeen. 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow. 

St.  Andrews. 

Total. 

Per  Cent. 

I.  Professional . 

34 

104 

108 

29 

275 

31.2 

IT.  Commercial, . 

11 

50 

76 

9 

146 

16.6 

HI.  Agricultural, . 

37 

54 

60 

11 

162 

18.3 

IV.  Shopkeeping, . 

3 

12 

13 

1 

29 

3.3 

V.  Artisans  &  ski’d  lab’rs, 
VI.  Laborers, . 

12 

57 

65 

9 

143 

16.2 

3 

10 

15 

1 

29 

3.3 

Vli.  Indefinite  &  Sundries, 

7 

17 

13 

1 

38 

4.3 

Vlll.  Profession  not  given,.. 

11 

12 

24 

13 

60 

6.8 

Total, . 

118 

.316 

374 

74 

882 

100 

These  returns  are  corroborated  by  those  furnished  by  Professor 
Blackie.  They  show,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Scottish  Universities  are 
essentially  national ;  that  their  advantages  are  not  confined  to  a  class  as 
in  England,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  Ireland ;  but  that  almost 
every  grade  in  the  social  scale  is  represented,  from  the  highest  to  the 
very  lowest.* 


*  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  son  of  a  shepherd  in  the  West  Highlands  called  upon  us  and 
told  us  of  his  circumstances.  His  father  had  jC20  a  year  of  wages,  besides  his  house,  cow’s  grass  and 
croft.  The  lad  who  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  gone  from  the  Parochial  school  in  his  native 
parish  in  the  West  Highlands  to  the  High  School  in  Inverness,  and  from  there  he  had  come  to  the 
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Of  the  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  students  attending  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-nine  sons  of  common  laborers;  and 
16-2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students  belong  to  that  class  who  live 
by  skilled  labor  and  artisan  work.  Farmers,  ministers,  and  merchants’ 
sons  are  more  numerous  than  any  other  classes.  One  hundred  and 
twenty -five  of  the  students  are  the  sons  of  farmers;  one  hundred  and 
eleven  are  the  sons  of  ministers ;  and  ninety-four  are  the  sons  of 
merchants;  or  37'4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students.  So  in 
the  returns  from  Professor  Blackie’s  classes,  extending  over  a  period  of 
six  years,  it  appears  that  out  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve 
students,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  are  sons  of  farmers,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  are  sons  of  ministers,  and  seventy-nine  are  sons  of  mer¬ 
chants,  or  also  37  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Many  of  those  students 
are  the  sons  of  small  farmers  living  at  a  distance  from  any  Burgh  or 
Middle-class  schools ;  or  of  ministers  in  remote  parishes,  with  nothing 
but  the  Parochial  school  in  which  to  get  their  education ;  or  of  small 
general  merchants  living  in  little  villages  in  the  Highlands,  and  entirely 
educated  in  the  Parochial  or  Free  Church  schools. 

1.  Those  educated  at  the  New  Grammar  School. 


2. 

do. 

do. 

any  other  Burgh  School. 

3. 

do. 

do. 

Parochial  schools  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray. 

4. 

do. 

do. 

/ 

in  any  Public  school  (not  being  a  Burgh  school  or 
Parochial  school  in  one  of  the  three  counties). 

5. 

do. 

do. 

Private  schools  or  other  places  of  education. 

And  from  these  returns  it  appears  that  out  of  670  students,  318  came- 
from  the  two  first  classes  of  schools,  and  352  from  the  others.  In  like 
manner,  out  of  764  students  attending  the  arts  and  mathematical  classes 
in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews  Universities,  it  appears  from 
the  tables  in  the  Appendix  that  only  35,  46,  and  47  per  cent.,  at  the 
respective  universities,  have  been  educated  at  Burgh  and  Middle-class 
schools,  the  remainer  having  come  to  the  universities  from  Parochial  or 
Free  Church  schools,  or  having  been  educated  out  of  Scotland,  or  by 
private  means.  These  results  authoritatively  prove  that  the  proportion 
of  students  coming  from  the  Burgh  and  Middle-class  schools  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  no  case  does  it  reach  half  the 
number  of  students  who  matriculate  each  year  at  the  several  universities. 

From  tables  carefully  prepared,  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and 
eighteen  are  the  ages  at  which  the  majority  of  students  come  to  the 
junior  classes.  There  are  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
nine  only  out  of  459  are  under  fifteen.  Eight  per  cent,  are  fifteen,  nine¬ 
teen  per  cent,  are  sixteen,  eighteen  per  cent,  are  seventeen,  and  ten  per 
cent,  are  eighteen.  These  tables  are  substantially  corroborated  by  the 

University  of  Edinburgh.  He  spent  the  winter  session  at  College,  lodging  along  with  another  student 
at  3s.  Cd.  per  week.  His  whole  winter  expenses  amounted  to  jC22  ;  and  he  earned  the  greater  part 
of  this  by  teaching  a  school  in  summer  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  also  related  to 
us  as  an  authentic  fact,  that  the  son  of  a  well-known  Dumfries  beggar  attended  the  late  Professor 
Pillans’  classes,  and  was  a  diligent  student. 
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returns  from  Professor  Blackie’s  Greek  classes,  extending  over  a  period 
of  six  years.  During  these  years  it  appears  that  five  students  have 
attended  the  Greek  classes  who  were  only  thirteen  years  of  age ;  two  per 
cent,  were  fourteen,  and  nine  per  cent,  were  fifteen.  In  the  smaller  area 
of  a  single  class  of  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  English  literature  at  St.  An¬ 
drews,  very  similar  results  are  obtained,  seven  per  cent,  being  fifteen 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  per  cent,  sixteen,  eleven  per  cent,  seventeen, 
and  twenty  per  cent,  eighteen.  Such  are  the  main  statistical  facts  to 
be  learned  from  these  returns.  But  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  between  the  ages  of  students  at  the 
senior  and  at  the  junior  classes.  There  are  nearly  as  many  very  young 
men  at  the  senior  classes  as  at  the  junior,  and  almost  as  many  older  men 
at  the  junior  as  at  the  senior  classes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
tables  of  the  number  of  students  in  the  senior  and  junior  classes,  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  three  periods  of  age. 

Numbers  of  students  in  the  Senior  and  Junior  Classes,  also  in  the  three  periods 
of  Age  0/  882  students  in  the  four  Universities,  and  1,212  under  Prof  Blackie. 


Numbers  in  Senior  and  Junior  Classes. 


Ages. 

The  Four  Universities. 

Professor  Blackie. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Together 

Per  Cent. 

Senior. 

Junior. 

Together 

Per  Cent 

19  and  under, . 

234 

307 

541 

61.3 

386 

421 

807 

66.6 

20-24  inclusive,  .. 

153 

118 

271 

30.7 

152 

165 

317 

26.1 

25  and  above, . 

36 

34 

70 

8.0 

35 

53 

88 

7.3 

Total,..  . 

423 

459 

882 

100.0 

573 

639 

1,212 

100.0 

From  these  returns  it  appears  that  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen 
are  the  ages  at  which  a  majority  of  the  students  enter  the  universities ; 
a  small  proportion  are  rather  younger,  but  83  per  cent,  are  at  or  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  They  throw  no  light  on  the  problem  of  limitations 
— the  line  at  which  school  age  should  end,  and  the  university  age  begin. 
At  seventeen  the  universities  interfere  with  the  schools,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  schools  interfere  wdth  the  universities,  by  educating  nearly  as 
many  scholars  of  that  age  and  above,  as  the  universities  educate  under 
that  age. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Junior  classes  of  the  four  universities,*  as 
shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  does  not  exceed  in  quality 
or  advancement,  the  work  done  in  the  Senior  classes  of  the  Burgher 
Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools. 

*  In  Latin,  the  books  read  at  Aberdeen  are  Cicero  (two  Orations),  Horace  (756  lines  of  Odes, 
and  887  of  Satires),  Juvenal  (344  lines),  Livy  (8  chapters  of  B.  III.,  and  24  chapters  of  B.  VIII )  * 
Ovid  (Faste  947  lines),  and  Latin  Composition  (once  a  week) ;  Edinburgh,  Cicero  (two  orations), 
Horace  (Odes  and  Satires  each  one  book),  Virgil,  (two  books  of  Georgies  or  .®neid),  Tacitus 
(half  of  Agricola  or  Germania),  and  at  Glasgow  and  St.  Andrews  the  amount  read  is  about  the 
same. 

In  Greek,  the  authors  read  vary,  but  the  amount  is  about  the  same,  for  instance  at  Edinburgh 
— Edward  First,  Greek  Reader,  Homer  (Odessey,  two  books),  Zenophon  (Memorabilia),  Clyde’s 
Greek  Syntax,  Greek  Conversation  (daily).  Private  Reading  (by  an  average  of  15  of  the  class). 

In  the  Mathematical  Classes,  Geometry  (in  either  Euclid  or  Playfair,  Books,  I- VI),  Algebra  (up 
to  duadrutes,  and  to  the  extent  of  Todhunter’s  School  Treatise),  Trigonometry  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Treatises  (Todhunter,  or  Galraith). 
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MODELS  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES  FOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  a  Paper  by  Ellis  A.  Davidson, 
“  on  Industrial  and  Scientific  Education  as  exem2^lified  in  the  Paris 
International  Exhibition  ^1866,”  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  1867:— 

On  the  continent,  under  the  heads  of  “  Gewerb-Schulen,”  “Real-Schulen,” 
and  “  Ecoles  Poly  techniques,”  institutions  for  practical  studies  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  many  years  past,  and  it  is  proposed  to  give  in  this  paper  a  brief 
account  of  some  of  the  results  obtained,  as  exemplified  in  the  Paris  Exhibition. 

In  the  schools  referred  to,  the  studies  are,  as  their  names  imply,  of  a  real  or 
practical  character.  The  students  learn,  not  only  to  make  a  drawing  of  a 
machine,  but  to  prepare  the  working  drawings  from  which  a  machine  may  be 
constructed ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  objects  from  the  drawings.  This 
must  tend  to  show  them  the  importance  of  accurate  measurement  and  correct 
delineation.  They  learn,  not  only  that  the  drawing  must  be  exact,  or  it  would 
be  useless,  but  in  turning  or  putting  together  the  various  parts,  they  do  so 
with  more  readiness  from  having  studied  tlie  construction  on  paper. 

The  collective  exhibition  of  the  Austrian  Imperial  Ministry  of  State  con¬ 
tained  numerous  works  and  models,  illustrating  the  courses  of  various  studies 
carried  on  in  this  group  of  schools.  The  models  will  be  referred  to  furtlier  on, 
and  the  scientific  drawings  mentioned  here.  The  leading  set  of  studies  shows 
an  excellent  mode  of  combining  several  elementary  manual  processes  with 
scientific  instruction,  thus  avoiding  a  difficulty  often  experienced  when  instruct¬ 
ing  persons  whose  minds  are  in  advance  of  their  hands — who  can  “think  out” 
a  subject,  but  who  can  not  execute  it.  Many  practical  teachers  will  have 
observed  the  diffidence  with  which  a  student,  who  has  been  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  geometrical  drawing  in  pencil  for  a  long  period,  begins  to  work  in  ink, 
and  how  frequently  a  drawing,  scientifically  correct,  is  spoiled  by  the  tinting, 
either  with  the  draw-pen  or  the  brush.  The  system  pursued  in  the  Austrian 
schools  seems  calculated  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties  contemporaneously 
with  the  elementary  scientific  instruction.  When  the  geometrical  figures  have 
been  correctly  done  in  pencil,  they  are  from  the  first  inked,  great  neatness  of 
line  and  accuracy  of  intersection  being  insisted  upon.  They  are  then  colored 
with  flat  washes,  or  sectioned  over  variously  with  the  draw-pen  ;  the  inscribed 
and  containing  figures  being  tinted  with  complementary  colors.  Where  parts 
of  circles  cover  each  other,  each  circle  is  colored  with  a  primary,  so  that  the 
part  overlapped  becomes  of  a  secondary  color,  &c.  This  system  is  thoroughly 
worked  out,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  the  student  is  learning  practical  geom¬ 
etry,  shading  with  the  pen,  the  use  of  the  brush,  and  elementary  coloring ;  so 
that,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  studies  of  mechanical  or  architectural  con¬ 
struction,  he  is  able  to  draw  and  color  with  tolerable  correctness. 

In  thtse  studies,  too,  the  shading  is  scientifically  worked  out;  all  the  shadows 
on  the  sphere  are  projected  in  circles,  each  circle  separately  tinted,  according  to 
its  position,  and  so  accurately,  that  at  but  a  short  distance  the  separate  circles 
are  not  observable,  but  a  beautiful  rotundity  of  form  is  the  result. 

An  excellent  collection  of  scientific  drawings  was  exhibited  by  the  Industrial 
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Union  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  (Grossherzoglich  Hessischer  Gewerb- 
Verein),  being  the  works  of  the  pupils  in  schools  for  workmen  of  the  duchy. 
These  sets  of  works  were  the  more  valuable  as  it  was  evident  that  they  had 
not  been  specially  executed  for  exhibition,  but  seemed  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  daily  studies  of  the  pupils.  They  indicated,  as  indeed  did  all 
the  works  of  the  continental  schools,  an  absolute  connection  between  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  artistic  studies  j  and  all  the  science  students  seem  to  learn  free¬ 
hand  and  ornamental  drawing  and  shading,  &c.,  as  well  as  mechanical  drawing. 

The  whole  subject  of  technical  drawing,  whilst  it  has  been  much  neglected 
in  this  country,  has  been  thoroughly  systematized  on  the  Continent ;  and  the 
foreign  schools  possess  completely  organized  sets  of  examples,  combining  the 
study  of  drawing  with  that  of  construction,  adapted  to  the  various  branches  of 
industry,  of  which  we  are  very  deficient.  Thus  there  was  exhibited  by  Wil¬ 
helm  Beyerle,  executed  by  the  Gewerb-Verein,  a  work  in  eight  parts,  quarto- 
imperial,  with  folding  plates,  called  “  Pattern  drawing  for  artisans,  adapted  for 
the  various  trades;”  each  part  containing  numerous  plates  of  working  draw¬ 
ings,  to  scale,  of  the  work  of  the  engineer,  builder,  tin-plate  worker,  bricklayer 
and  masons,  cabinet-maker,  upholsterer,  slater,  and  staircase  builder,  in  stone, 
wood,  anu  iion.  These  plates,  which  are  exceedingly  good  and  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  complete  text,  would  prove  most  useful  in  our  science  classes.  An¬ 
other  set  by  the  same  publisher,  designed  by  Hekter  Edssler  is  called  “copies 
for  workmen’s  schools.”  It  is  in  seven  parts  and  contains  geometrical  construc¬ 
tion,  descriptive  geometry,  stonework,  roofs  and  joints,  stoves  and  heating 
apparatus,  locksmiths’  and  cabinet-makers’  work. 

Still  better,  because  larger  and  bolder,  are  the  sets  of  diagrams  and  examples 
exhibited  by  the  Royal  Commission  for  parish  workmen’s  schools  in  Wurtem- 
berg.  These  are  large  (royal)  lithographs  of  the  most  practical  character,  and 
all  drawn  on  the  scientific  principles  adapted  for  almost  every  branch  of  con¬ 
struction  and  ornamental  work,  with  details  to  a  larger  scale,  and  broadly 
colored.  The  work  is  issued  in  parts  of  48  plates  and  one  sheet  of  text  to 
each.  Works  in  plaster,  metals,  and  wood,  by  pupils  of  forty-four  of  the  parish 
workmen’s  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  were  exhibited.  These  consisted  of  models 
of  machines,  buildings,  roofs,  scientific  apparatus,  furniture,  &c.,  either  to  the 
real  size  or  to  a  scale,  whilst  in  the  ah  division  there  were  fine  drawings  from 
the  round,  plaster  casts  of  ornament  and  figure,  chased  and  hammered  metal 
work,  carving  in  wood,  &c.,  all  exceedingly  good  in  character,  and  all  showing 
the  results  of  a  sound  system  of  technical  education. 

From  the  printed  documents  it  seems  that  the  first  step  towards  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  series  of  technical  and  workmen’s  schools  in  Wurtemberg  was 
made  in  1818,  by  the  introduction  of  drawing-classes  into  Sunday-schools 
already  established,  for  youths  above  fourteen  years,  who  had  left  the  primary 
schools. 

Steps  were  afterwards  taken  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  extending  the 
principle,  but  in  1848,  the  actual  organization  of  working  men’s  schools,  as 
they  are  at  present,  was  inaugurated  by  the  then  newly  created  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industry,  which  was  charged  with  the  care  of  providing  good  instruction 
for  youths  engaged  in  trades  and  workshops.  To  effect  this  purpose,  a  special 
commission  was  appointed ;  but  this  commission  had  not  the  legal  power  to 
order  parishes  to  establish  the  schools  required,  but  could  only  proceed  by  way 
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of  rzcommzndaiion  and  by  treating  with  such  parishes  as  had  shown  interest 
in  the  subject.  They  were,  however,  much  aided  in  their  efforts  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  pecuniary  means  were  liberally  granted  by  the  State  in  the 
•  form  of  subsidies  to  such  schools  as  had  been  organized  in  conformity  with  the 
conditions  fixed  by  the  commission — the  sums  granted  in  this  way  amounting 
in  general  to  half  the  expenditure  made  by  the  parishes  themselves  for  the 
support  of  the  said  schools.  The  conditions  chiefiy  insisted  upon  by  the  com¬ 
mission  in  the  organization  of  the  schools  were,  in  the  first  place,  the  voluntary 
principle  with  respect  to  the  frequenting  of  the  schools;  and  the  demand  that 
fees  should  be  paid  by  the  scholars — a  demand  which,  however  small  the  fee 
might  be,  was  considered  of  importance  with  regard  to  the  well-known  fact, 
that  what  is  paid  for  is  much  more  appreciated  than  what  is  obtained  gratu¬ 
itously. 

The  principal  task  of  the  commission  is  to  take  measures  that  suitable  locali¬ 
ties  are  selected,  and  that  all  necessary  appliances  for  education,  such  as  good 
books,  models,  diagrams,  &c.,  are  provided  for  the  schools ;  to  control  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  managing  bodies  and  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  training  up  of 
good  teachers  of  drawing,  &c.  The  commission  did  not,  however,  deem  it 
advisable  to  organize  all  the  schools  after  a  uniform  system,  but  had  regard  to 
the  various  local  circumstances  and  necessities.  The  101  schools,  numbering 
about  8,000  scholars,  present,  therefore,  very  different  phases  of  development. 

The  four  largest  schools  in  the  towns  of  Heilbronn,  Stuttgart,  Ulm,  and 
Reutlingen,  containing  unitedly  2,500  pupils,  have  Sunday  and  evening  classes 
offering  all  the  different  branches  of  instruction  for  mechanics,  tradesmen,  and 
young  merchants ;  whilst  the  drawing-classes  may  be  frequented  throughout 
the  day.  At  Stuttgart  and  Reutlingen  there  are  also  classes  for  young  females 
who  have  left  the  primary  schools,  and  which  are  attended  by  130  scholars. 

Thirteen  schools  established  in  the  towns  of  Esslingen,  Ludwigsburg, 
Gmund,  Hall,  Ravensburg,  Biberach,  Rottenburg,  Canstatt,  Tubingen,  Geis- 
lingen,  Ellwangen,  Calw,  and  Ebingen,  with  conjointly  1,600  scholars,  have 
likewise  Sunday  and  eyening  classes,  as  well  as  drawing-classes,  open  through¬ 
out  the  day,  but  no  mercantile  classes.  There  are,  moreover,  60  towns  and 
12  villages,  having  together  72  schools,  and  about  3,500  scholars,  with  regular 
classes  on  Sundays  and  on  the  evenings  of  the  week.  Of  these  five  schools, 
numbering  together  about  250  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  only.  Three 
schools,  with  about  100  scholars,  have  Sunday  classes  combining  scientific 
instruction  with  drawing ;  whilst  four  others,  with  about  100  scholars,  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  drawing. 

In  the  Swiss  department  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  were  several  excellent 
works,  illustrating  the  course  of  studies  in  architecture,  engineering,  and  sur¬ 
veying.  No  novel  features  were,  however,  presented,  the  works  being  based 
on,  or  copied  from,  the  German  system. 

Years  of  observation,  study,  and  practical  teaching,  have  shown  me  that, 
however  good  the  diagrams  and  examples  used  may  be,  no  real  conception  of 
forms  can  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of  solid  models ;  for  even  though  the 
pupils  thorougifiy  understand  the  diagram,  the  form  there  given  is  only  such  as 
would  be  correct  in  one  position ;  and  in  projection,  it  is  in  some  cases  almost 
impossible  from  that  one  view  to  form  an  idea  of  what  shape  may  be  presented 
by  the  snjaJlest  rotation,  depression  or  elevation  of  the  model.  In  this,  pro- 
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jection  differs  from  perspective,  the  one  rendering  the  object  as  it  is,  the  other  as 
it  appears;  and  here  the  imagination  or  observation  generally  offers  some 
assistance ;  but  in  projection  it  is  not  so ;  point  by  point  has  to  be  obtained, 
which,  when  united  by  lines,  develop  forms  which  to  the  student  are  often  sur¬ 
prising  ;  and  if  the  subject  has  only  been  worked  out  on  the  blackboard,  and 
followed  line  by  line  by  the  students,  they  get  the  diagram  copied,  but  they 
have  not  had  the  lesson  which  might  have  been  given  by  the  aid  of  a  block  or 
two  of  wood  or  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  This  is  very  observable  in  that  branch, 
of  mechanical  drawing  called  development  of  surfaces.  For  instance,  let  it  be 
required  to  teach  a  class  of  artisans  to  construct  of  sheet  iron  a  pipe  with  two 
elbow-joints ;  these  students  would  most  likely  have  been  accustomed  to  cut, 
file,  and  alter  the  separate  pieces  of  piping  so  as  to  get  the  joints  at  the  angles: 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  them  that  the  fiat  metal  might  at  once  be 
cut  on  properly  constructed  curves,  so  that  the  parts,  on  being  rolled  into  cyl¬ 
indrical  form,  would  fit  each  other  at  the  required  angles,  without  any  waste  of 
metal  or  time.  But  if  a  cardboard  model  has  been  prepared  and  exhibited  in 
the  course  of  the  lesson,  flat,  and  when  the  blackboard-construction  has  been 
followed,  separated  into  three  pieces  and  then  placed  in  the  required  form,  the 
interest  of  the  pupils  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  they  will  be  encouraged  to 
think  out  similar  developments  adapted  to  their  respective  trades.  Again,  in 
the  development  of  a  cylinder  penetrating  a  square  prism,  the  forms  of  the 
aperture  in  the  prism  and  the  projecting  portions  of  the  cylinder  are  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  the  uninitiated  might  suppose,  that  ocular  demonstration  becomes 
necessary,  and  the  scientific  construction  of  the  curves  may  save  the  workman 
a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  apparatus  for  teaching  the  sciences  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  mechanical  arts  was  that  exhibited  by  the  Polytechnisches 
Arheits  Institut  und  Machinenfabrik  in  Darmstadt,  the  author  of  which  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schroder.  The  first  part  of  the  series  consists  of  models  for  teaching 
descriptive  geometry,  penetrations  and  sections  of  solids,  and  developments  of 
surfaces.  These  models  are  placed  on  wooden  planes  at  right-angles  to  each 
other,  thus  realizing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  planes  of  projection — the  plans 
and  elevations  being  drawn  under  and  at  the  back  of  the  objects.  These  mod¬ 
els  are  not  new  to  this  country;  a  set  of  them  was  exhibited  in  London  some 
years  ago,  and  they  have  now  been  admirably  reproduced  by  Messrs.  A.  &  J. 
Rigg,  of  Chester.  The  great  accuracy  of  their  construfction,  and  their  number, 
renders  the  set  necessarily  expensive;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  aid  or 
encouragement  may  at  no  distant  time  be  given  for  the  production  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  theso  models  of  a  larger  size,  and  in  a  somewhat  simplified  form,  so 
that  they  may  become  more  generally  known  and  used. 

The  same  Institute  also  exhibited  a  set  of  mechanical  combinations  and 
models,  designed  by  Professors  Retenbacher  and  Weisbach ;  they  are  made 
principally  of  iron,  painted  and  bright,  and  are  of  the  average  height  of  eighteen 
inches;  amongst  tliem  are  the  various  escapements,  shafts  for  the  transmission 
of  motion  at  various  angles,  turbines,  water-wheels,  various  systems  of  spur, 
cog,  annular,  crown,  face,  and  bevel  wheels;  plummer  blocks,  square,  and 
elliptical  wheels  and  cams,  the  various  modes  of  coupling  and  disengaging 
shafts,  Watt’s  parallelogram  and  a  sectional  model  of  part  of  a  steam-engine, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  valves,  the  action  of  the*^governor,  &c. 


MILITAEY  SYSTEM  AND  MILITARY  INSTRDCTION  IN 

SWITZERLAND. 

[Extract  from  “  A  Plan  for  Military  Education  in  Massachusetts.”  By  E.  Dwight.] 


1.  OUTLINE  OF  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

In  the  year  1847  seven  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Republic  se¬ 
ceded  from  the  Confederacy.  Among  them  were  the  three  forest 
cantons,  the  original  nucleus  around  which  the  whole  Republic  had 
been  formed,  the  birth-place  of  William  Tell  and  Aamold,  of  Winkel- 
reid.  The  seceders  held  the  strongest  military  position  in  Europe^ 
but  the  loyal  cantons  put  on  foot  an  army  of  100,000  men,  well 
armed,  drilled,  and  officered.  The  city  of  Friburg  was  taken,  and  in 
thirty  days  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  commanding  general  the 
war  was  ended  and  order  was  restored. 

In  1856,  a  quarrel  having  arisen  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  Switzer¬ 
land  placed  on  foot  an  army  of  200,000  men  well  provided  with  ar¬ 
tillery  Thus  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  has  proved  itself 
effective;  and  as  there  is  no  standing  army  whatever,  and  the  state  is 
a  confederacy  of  cantons  under  democratic  forms  of  government,  we 
may  find  something  in  their  system  applicable  to  our  own  case. 

Switzerland  covers  an  area  of  about  15,000  square  miles,  equal  to 
that  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  together,  of  which  a  large  por¬ 
tion  is  covered  by  lakes,  forests,  mountains,  ice  and  snow,  leaving  only 
thirty-one  per  cent  of  the  land  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  not  includ- 
irg  the  mountain  pastures.  Possessing  a  population  of  only  two  mill¬ 
ions  and  a  half  of  people,  it  is  surrounded  by  military  powers  of  the 
first  class,  and  must  needs  be  strong  to  be  free.  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  are  not  always  as  good  friends  as  they  are  near  neighbors, 
and  the  little  Republic  must  ever  be  ready  to  ward  a  blow  and  return 
it.  The  constitution  of  Switzerland  declares  that  every  citizen  is  a 
soldier.  “Tout  Suisse  est  soldat.’^  Military  service  is  required  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty -four.  The  substitution  of  one 
man  for  another  is  forbidden,  but  exemption  from  service  is  allowed 
to  certain  persons,  such  as  officers  of  the  government  and  of  public 
institutions,  clergymen,  students  of  theology,  members  of  the  police, 
pilots  and  others.  In  some  cases  a  man  is  excused  from  the  more 
active  service,  but  required  to  pass  through  the  regular  course  of  miF 
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itaiy  instruction  and  to  serve  in  the  reserve  of  the  army  when  called 
upon.  Such  are  the  only  son,  or  one  of  the  sons,  of  a  widow;  or  of 
a  widower,  provided  the  father  be  over  sixty  years  old,  and  the  son 
necessary  to  his  support;  a  widower,  the  father  of  children  in  their 
minority,  who  has  no  resources  except  the  work  of  his  own  hands; 
one  of  two  or  more  sons  when  they  make .  common  household  wnth 
their  parents,  if  the  family  could  not  be  supported  by  other  brothers 
not  subject  to  service;  married  men,  or  widowers  having  at  least  two 
children.  These  exceptions  do  not  apply  to  officers. 

The  Council  of  State  of  each  canton  appoints  yearly  a  “  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Furlough  and  Discharge,”  consisting  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  two  are  medical  men,  two  officers,  one  a  corporal,  one  a  soldier, 
and  the  others  members  of  the  council.  The  commission  acts  under 
oath;  grants  exemption  for  physical  defects  or  want  of  height;  or 
passes  men  from  the  active  service  to  the  reserve.  A  man  who  at 
the  age  of  twenty  has  not  attained  the  height  of  five  feet  and  one 
inch  can  be  furloughed  for  two  years;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  he  has  not  reached  this  height,  discharged  from  all  service. 
Men  who  have  been  convicted  of  disgraceful  crimes,  or  have  suffered 
penal  sentence,  are  declared  unworthy  of  bearing  arms;  and  if  once 
^deprived  of  their  civil  rights  can  not  hold  a  commission. 

The  militia  is  divided  into  the  federal  contingent  and  the  landwehr. 
The  federal  contingent  consists — First,  of  the  elite,  which  includes 
three  per  cent  of  the  whole  population,  taken  from  those  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-four.  The  time  of  service  in  the  elite  is 
eight  years.  Second,  the  reserve,  being  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
the  population  and  not  above  the  age  of  forty.  The  landwehr  in- 
>cludes  men  up  to  the  age  of  forty -four.  The  landsturm,  or  levy  en 
masse,  consists  of  the  whole  male  population,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
.between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty,  and  not  included  in  the  classes 
before  described.  The  male  population  of  Switzerland  is  1,140,000, 
of  which  thirty-seven  per  cent,  or  422,000,  are  between  twenty  and 
forty-four  years  of  age.  One-fourth  .£)f  these  are  exempt  or  found 
unfit  for  service,  leaving  316,000  perfectly  fit.  In  1853  the  number 
of  men  required  for  the  federal  contingent  was  104,354,^  but  according 
to  official  statements  the  number  of  men  in  all  branches  of  the  service, 
well  armed  and  instructed,  amounted  to  125,126.  The  excess  of 
men  supplied,  over  those  required,  arose  from  the  public  spirit  and 
general  desire  for  military  instruction  existing  among  the  people.  Add 
to  these  125,000  the  landwehr,  which  numbered  150,000,  and  we  have 
.a  total  of  275,000  effective  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and  officered. 


•*  Infantry,  including  Rifles,  89,336;  Artillery,  10,366 ;  Cavalrj",  2,869  ;  Engineers,  1,530. 
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The  federal  army  is  composed  of  the  following  arms:  engineers, 
including  sappers  and  pontoniers;  artillery,  including  rocket  batteries; 

■  cavalry,  riflemen,  light  infantry,  and  infantry.  There  is  besides  a 
medical  corps  for  the  service  of  the  ambulances  and  hospitals.  But 
as  uninstructed  men  are  of  little  or  no  value,  the  federal  law  upon 
military  organization  provides  that  the  cantons  shall  see  to  it  that  the 

■  infiintry  of  their  contingent  is  completely  instructed  according  to  the 
federal  rules,  and  though  the  application  of  this  principle  in  its  details 
is  left  to  each  canton,  yet  the  following  rules  are  laid  down :  recruits 
are  not  received  into  the  federal  elite  until  they  have  gone  through  a 
complete  course  of  instruction  which  lasts  at  least  twenty-eight  days 
for  infantry,  and  thirty -five  days  for  light  infantry.  The  confederation 
charges  itself  with  the  instruction  of  the  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry, 
and  riflemen.  This  course  lasts  twenty.-eight  days  for  riflemen  and 
forty-two  days  for  the  three  other  arms,  but  these  recruits  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  drilled  in  the  school  of  the  soldier  by  their  cantons,  and 
the  riflemen  have  received  preparatory  instruction  in  firing  at  a  mark. 

In  the  larger  cantons— that  of  Zurich  for  instance — divisions  of  re¬ 
cruits  in  succession  are  put  into  barracks  and  well  drilled  practically 
and  theoretically  for  fifty-six  days,  either  consecutively  or  at  two  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  same  year,  as  may  best  suit  the  youths.  In  the  second 
year  after  entering  the  elite,  and  for  each  year  afterwards,  the  infiintry 
js  called  out  for  drill  during  three  days,  by  half  battalions  at  least, 
wdth  preparatory  drill  of  three  days  for  the  '^cadres,”"^  the  commis¬ 
sioned  and  non-commissioned  officers  forming  skeleton  corps.  Days 
of  entry  into  service  are  not  counted  as  days  of  drill,  and  in  case  of 
interruption  the  days  of  drill  are  increased  by  two  days.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  drill  during  two  days  of  each  year,  with  a  preparatory 
drill  of  one  day  for  the  “cadres.” 

In  the  corps  of  engineers,  artillery,  cavalry,  and  riflemen,  the  elite 
is  called  out  every  alternate  year  for  the  engineers  and  artillery,  and 
every  year  for  the  cavalry  and  rifles.  The  drill  lasts  four  days  for 
the  “cadre  of  engineers  and  artillery,  and  immediately  after  ten  days 
for  the  cadres  and  companies  united,  or  twelve  days  for  both  together. 
For  the  cavalry  the  drill  lasts  seven  days  for  dragoons  and  four  daye 
for  “guides;”  for  riflemen,  two  days  for  the  cadres,  and  immediately 
afterwards  four  days  for  cadres  and  companies  united.  The  reserve 
is  called  out  for  a  drill  of  half  the  length  of  that  of  the  elite. 

To  complete  the  instruction  of  the  soldier  the  cantons  in  their  turn 
send  their  men  yearly  to  the  federal  camps  where  the  troops  to  the 

♦  The  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  corporals,  constitute  what  is  called  the  “cadre.”/ 
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number  of  tlirce  or  four  thousand,  are  kept  under  canvas  for  two 
weeks.  Larger  numbers  of  men,  forming  bodies  of  b.OOO  and  up¬ 
wards,  are  also  mustered  and  cantoned  in  the  villages,  and  during  sev¬ 
eral  days  exercised  in  the  grand  movements  and  manoeuvres  of  war, 
chiefly  for  the  instruction  of  commanders  and  officers  of  the  staff. 

To  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  service  the 
whole  is  subjected  to  the  yearly  inspection  of  colonels  of  the  federal 
staff  appointed  by  the  central  government.  The  inspection  of  infantry 
is  conflded  to  ten  colonels  who  serve  for  three  years.  There  is  also 
an  inspector  in  each  of  the  arms  of  engineers  and  artillery,  the  latter 
having  under  his  direction  an  administrator  of  materiel  charged  with 
the  inspection  and  surveillance  of  all  the  materiel  of  the  confederation. 
This  administrator  directs  and  superintends  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  factories  of  the  confederation  for  the  manufacture  of  powder 
and  percussion  caps,  as  well  as  arms,  gun-carriages,  &c.  The  colonel 
of  cavalry  and  the  colonel  of  rifles  direct  all  that  relates  to  their  re¬ 
spective  arms,  and  recommend  the  necessary  improvements.  If  these 
inspectors  detect  in  the  contingent  of  any  canton  any  want  of  per¬ 
fection  in  drill,  they  have  the  power  to  order  such  additional  drill  as 
may  bring  the  men  up  :o  the  proper  standard. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  the  instruction  and  selection  of  officers.  The 
officers  of  infantry,  up  to  the  grade  of  major,  are  appointed  by  the 
cantonal  authorities;  the  higher  officers  by  the  federal  government. 
But  no  officers  can  be  appointed  to  the  special  arms  of  engineers,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  cavalry,  except  such  as  have  gone  through  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  at  a  military  school  appropriate  to  each  arm.  Ko  one  can 
become  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  not  served  at  least  one 
year  as  a  soldier,  nor  a  commissioned  officer  except  after  two  years’ 
service.  Candidates  for  promotion  must  pass  a  public  examination, 
before  a  commission,  both  in  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge. 
Promotion  is  given,  according  to  seniority,  up  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant.  Captains  arc  chosen  from  among  the  lieutenants  without 
regard  to  seniority.  To  be  appointed  major,  eight  years’  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  two  years  as  captain.  For  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  ten  years’  service  as  officer,  of  which,  at  least,  four 
as  major  of  the  special  arm.  For  a  colonel,  twelve  years’  service  as 
an  officer  is  required,  of  which,  at  least,  four  years  as  “commandant,” 
or  in  a  higher  grade.  In  the  Swiss  service  there  is  no  higher  rank 
than  that  of  colonel.  When  a  colonel  has  been  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  he  receives  for  the  time  being,  the  title  of  gen¬ 
eral,  which  he  afterwards  retains  by  courtesy. 
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SCHOOLS  OF  INSTRUCT'TON  FOR  OFFICERS. 

The  Federal  system  of  Military  Instruction  for  officers,  in  1871, 
embraced — 

I.  A  Central  Military  School  at  Thun,  to  which  all  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  General  Staff  repair  to  bo  instructed  in  their  duties. 

II.  A  School  of  Officers  at  Thun,  in  which  all  officers  appointed 
to  their  respective  regiments  are  instructed  in  their  duties. 

III.  A  School  of  Cantonal  Instruction,  held  in  Basle,  to  which 
the  infantry  instructors  resort  from  every  canton  to  learn  their  duties, 
undergo  inspection,  and  preserve  a  common  rule, 

IV.  A  School  of  Young  Officers,  held  at  Solothurn  and  at  St. 
Gallon,  turn  by  turn,  to  which  the  several  Cantons  send  their  young 
officers  who  have  just  rcceiv(id  their  commissions,  and  to  which  all 
candidates  for  commissions  repair  for  examinations. 

V.  Comissariat  School,  to  which  is  joined  a  Medical  and  Ambu¬ 
lance  School  generally,  at  Thun. 

VI.  A  Shooting  School,  for  officers  who  give  instruction  to  the 
Cadet  Corps  and  other  organizations  in  the  several  Cantons. 

To  these  school  organizations  with  their  practical  exercises  must 
be  added  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Cantonal  reviews  and 
field  manmuvres,  to  which  the  young  Swiss  officer  brings  much 
valuable  experience  in  his  previous  school  and  cadet  drill. 

The  events  of  the  late  French-Prussian  war  tested' the  efficiency 
of  the  Swiss  military  organization  and  instruction.  The  French 
declaration  was  announced  in  Paris  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  July 
15,  1870,  and  responded  to  by  a  counter  declaration  from  Berlin 
on  Tuesday,  the  19th.  But  the  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland 
(which  lay  between  the  combatants,  and  might  become  the  first 
theatre  of  belligerent  operations),  was  summoned  by  President 
Dubs  to  consider  the  situation ;  and  within  an  hour,  the  Cantons 
had  been  regularly  summoned  to  complete  their  regiments  with 
men,  arms,  horses,  guns,  and  all  stores  and  tools  required  for  actual 
service,  and  five  divisions  of  the  Elite  (the  first,  second,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  ninth),  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  their  several  Can¬ 
tons.  The  first  division,  under  Colonel  Egtoff,  was  to  secure  the 
bridge  at  Basle  and  occupy  the  two  banks  of  the  Rhine.  The  first 
news  which  the  men  of  Aargau  had  of  the  impending  war  was  late 
on  Friday  night.  By  noon  on  Saturday  squads  of  men  were  falling 
into  the  ranks  in  front  of  the  town-hall  of  the  cantonal  capital — 
companies  were  formed — guns  were  got  out — sappers,  engineers, 
and  guards  were  in  readiness — officers  were  at  their  posts.  In  the 
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afternoon  the  first  Swiss  troops  were  in  march  for  Basle,  and  hy 
midnight  the  first  regiment  of  Aargau  were  on  the  bridge ;  and  by 
Sunday  night  the  first  division,  under  Col,  Egtoft’  with  8,296  men, 
and  C92  horses,  besides  the  staff  and  guides;  and  the  second  divi¬ 
sion,  under  Colonel  Sails,  with  8,319  men,  and  632  men  at  the  same 
hour  had  assembled  at  Basle  and  held  the  roads  and  streams  which 
led  to  Bonn.  By  Tuesday  night,  before  the  Prussian  manifest  was 
known  in  Bonn,  the  five  divisions  of  the  first  Swiss  army,  with  their 
eleven  batteries  of  artillery  mounting  96  field  pieces,  and  a  total 
force  of  37,423  men,  and  3,541  horses  and  104  staff  and  guides, 
were  under  arms  and  at  their  respective  rendezvous;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  authorized  by  the  Council  to  announce  to  all  concerned, 
“that  any  troops  belonging  to  belligerent  states,  whether  regulars 
or  volunteers,  who  violate  the  territory  of  the  Swiss  nation,  will  be 
repelled  by  force.’^ 

Out  of  the  officers  whose  men  were  first  in  the  field,  the  Federal 
Council  placed  Colonel  Herzog,  of  the  Aargau  detachment  of  the 
Fedeml  army,  in  chief  command,  and  by  Saturday  night  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  head-quarters  were  established  at  Alton  (the  center  of  the 
Swiss  railways),  where  he  organized  his  staff,  issued  his  instructions 
to  organize  two  hospitals,  one  for  wounded  men,  and  the  other  for 
horses,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  magazines  of  stores  and 
clothes  to  be  established  in  his  rear,  and  the  forces  to  be  moved 
up  to  the  front.  All  railway  companies  were  ordered  to  report 
their  stock  of  engines,  carriages,  and  open  wagons,  and  telegraphic 
communication  was  established  for  night  as  well  as  day  service,  and 
engineers  were  sent  out  to  study  every  pass  and  point  by  which  an 
enemy  in  any  strength  was  likely  to  enter  the  tei'ritory  of  Swdtzer- 
land.  When  all  danger  to  the  Cantons  had  passed  away  in  the 
victories  of  the  German  arms,  Gen.  Herzog  was  directed  to  raise 
his  camps,  and  send  to  their  several  Cantons  their  respective  troops. 
Later  in  the  wmr,  when  it  w’as  authentically  known  that  Bourbaki 
was  moving  an  army  of  150,000  strong,  to  sweep  across  the  Rhine ; 
and  still  later,  that  the  Germans  meant  to  push  the  French,  in  either 
whole  or  part,  across  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  put  them  out  of  service 
for  the  rest  of  the  war — General  Herzog  satisfied  the  President  and 
the  Council,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  on  Thursday,  Jan.  19th,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  divisions, 
with  two  batteries  of  mountain  guns,  well  prepared  for  winter  ser¬ 
vice  in  a  district  lying  under  snow,  were  ordered  out ;  and  in  one 
week  from  that  date,  these  forces  were  distributed  through  the  various 
passes  in  the  Jura,  from  Basle  to  Geneva,  with  orders  to  repel,  or 
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receive — to  figlit,  or  feed  and  lodge,  according  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  broken  detachments  of  the  French  army  should  present  them¬ 
selves.  For  the  enormous  number  (83,301),  who  laid  down  their 
arms,  food  and  beds. were  distributed  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  by  less 
than  20,000  citizen  troops,  without  the  forfeit  of  a  single  life.  And 
when  their  work  was  done,  these  citizen  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
arms  and  uniforms  and  returned  to  their  shops  and  industries  of 
various  kinds,  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  without  forgetting  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  their  civic  rights  and  household  duties. 

If  the  occasion  had  required  it,  as  it  did  in  the  war  of  Secession 
in  1856,  each  Canton  would  have  contributed  30  men  from  every 
1,000  inhabitants,  to  the  Elite,  and  15  men  to  every  1,000  to  the 
Reserve  j  and  in  case  of  danger  to  tbe  Union,  eveiy  male  Switzer, 
■from  the  age  of  nineteen  to  forty-five,  not  included  in  either  of  the 
above  forces,  would  have  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  national  au¬ 
thority  for  the  Landwehr,  adding  97,934  to  the  ranks,  besides  vol¬ 
unteering  above  and  below  the  military  age,  to  the  number  of  100,- 
000  men,  who,  in  case  of  a  defensive  war,  could  have  been  relied 
on,— all  familiar  with  military  tactics,  and  accustomed  to  obey  as 

soldiers,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  arms. 

According  to  recent  official  statistics  dhe  strength  of  the  several 


armies  of  Switzerland  is  as  follows : 
1.  Engineers, . 


6.  Sanitary  Service,. 
Armorers, . 


Elite. 

Reserve. 

900 

630 

6,513 

4,254 

1,937 

932 

4,600 

2,460 

55,994 

26,448 

144 

78 

30 

70,088 

34,832 

Landwehr. 


97,934 


The  system  of  recruiting,  drilling  and  brigading,  is  local  which 

brings  neighbors  and  friends  into  camp  and  field  companionship, 

and  inspires  a  sense  of  trust  and  cobperation. 

The  cost  of  the  reliable  military  force  is  as  follows : 

Cantonal  expense, . 

Federal  expense, .  o,4«b,dyb 


Contrasted,  with  the  cost 

Communal  expenses, . . . 

Cantonal  expenses, - 

Federal  Polytechnic, . . . 


9,995,297 

of  education  the  figures  stand  thus : 

.  5,000,000  frs. 

. 5,157,756 

.  287,611 


10,445,367 

And  for  this  sum  Switzerland  makes  a  near  approach  to  universal 
edueation  in  schools  of  different  grades,  adapted  to  all  classes. 
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MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


T.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Emperor  is  commander-in-clucf  of  all  tlic  forces,  by  sea  and 
land,  assisted  by  the  Staff-OfRce,  the  members  of  which  are  expert 
linguists,  as  well  as  scientific  experienced  and  military  officers. 
The  army  is  under  a  Minister  of  War,  assisted  by  a  colleague  and  a 
military  council.  The  office  of  Master  of  Ordnance  is  generally 
filled  by  a  grand  prince.  The  regular  force,  or  army  of  occupation 
consists  of  about  783,000  men,  which  can  be  easily  swelled  to  at 
least  1,200,000,  as  the  whole  male  population  are  liable  to  serve 
when  summoned.  The  army  is  mainly  recruited  by  conscription, 
which  falls  on  the  serfs  and  laboring  population,  as  the  nobility, 
officials,  clergy  and  merchants  are  exempted.  The  term  of  service 
is  twenty  years  for  the  guards,  twenty  two  for  the  line,  and  twenty- 
five  for  the  train  and  military  servants.  But  few  pensions  are 
granted  to  discharged  or  furloughed  soldiers,  although  veteran 
soldiers  are  frequently  appointed  to  situations  as  doorkeepers, 
watchmen,  overseers,  &c.,  in  government  establishments  and  public 
institutions. 

Promotion  by  seniority,  imperial  favor,  and  good  conduct  on  the 
field.  Every  officer  must  be  educated  and  trained  to  his  business, 
and  serve  from  the  lowest  to ’the  highest  rank.  Non-commissioned 
officers,  musicians,  assistant  veterinary  surgeons,  head  workmen  in 
the  military  workshops  and  factories  must  all  be  trained  for  theii 
special  duties.  A  large  portion  of  these  classes  are  the  sons  of 
soldiers,  wdio  have  been  surrendered  by  their  parents  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  receive  them  at  the  age  of  six  or  twelve,  by  special  ar¬ 
rangement.  They  are  termed  cantonists.  Among  the  special 
military  schools  of  a  technological  character  are,  eleven  for  garrison 
artillery;  three  for  armories;  three  for  powder  mills;  three  for 
arsenals  ;  one  for  riding  masters ;  one  for  fencing ;  one  for  ac¬ 
countants;  one  for  topographical  drawing,  <fec. 
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It.  MILITARY  SCHOOL  FOR  OFFICERS. 


The  officers  of  the  Russian  army  obtain  their  first  commission 
after  passing  through  the  Military  Schools  or  Cadet  Corps,  or  if 
qualified  in  scientific  and  other  instruction,  ascertained  by  open 
examination,  by  serving  as  privates  six  months,  and  as  sergeants 
or  ensign  two  years.  Applicants  for  the  Staff  Corps,  must  have 
served  as  officers  two  years,  must  be  recommended  by  their  supe¬ 
rior,  and  have  been  two  years  in  the  Staff  School — and  there  pass 
an  honorable  examination  in  military  history  and  strategy.  The 
following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Kalender  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Academy,  for  1S59, 

I.  Under  a  Commission  or  Board  of  Military  Instruction,  which 
reports  directly  to  the  Emperor,  there  are 


3  Military  Schools  of  Special  Application,  viz. : 

1  The  Nicholas  Academy  of  the  Staff,  with  22  teachers  and  250  scholars. 
1  The  Nicholas  Upper  Engineer  School,  “  50  “  126  “ 

1  The  Michael  Artillery  School, .  “  32  “  117  “ 

1  Page  Corps,  or  College .  “  41  “  159  “ 

1  Ensign’s  School  of  the  Guards, .  “  31  “  206  “ 

22  Cadet  Corps  or  Military  Colleges, .  “  723  “  7410  “ 

27  899  “  8,298  “ 


The  Cadet  Corps,  or  Military  Schools,  receive  their  pupils  young, 
and  impart  a  general  as  well  as  a  scientific  education,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  Special  Schools  of  Application  either  for  Engineer,  or 
Artillery,  and  later  in  years  and  experience,  the  Staff  School.  These 
Special  Military  Schools  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  same  class 
in  Europe. 

II.  Under  the  Ministry  of  War  there  are  the  following  Scientific 
Establishments  and  Schools. 


22  Military  Schools,  with .  326  teachers  and  10,000  scholars. 

3  Lower  or  Element.  Artillery  Schools,  22  “  166  “ 

1  Topographers’  School,  with .  13  “  140  “ 

1  Medico-Chirurgical  Academy,  with  35  “  978  “ 

Military  Hospitals, .  1,020  “ 

3  Yeterinary  Schools, .  12,304  “ 

The  Military  Schools  are  of  an  elementary  and  technological 
character,  and  are  intended  to  supersede  a  elass  of  schools  known 
as  the  Cantonist  Schools. 

The  experience  of  the  Crimean  War  demonstrated  to  the  world, 
the  wise  forecast  of  the  Russian  government  in  providing  for  the 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  officers  of  her  great 
armies  as  was  confessed  by  the  '‘'‘London  Times,''''  in  the  bitter  dis 
appointments  of  the  English  people  with  their  own  officers. 
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MILITARY  SYSTEM  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I.  MILITARY  SYSTEM. 

The  Constitution  of  tbe  UTnited  States  grants  to  Congress  tLe 
power  “  to  raise  and  support  armies,”  “  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,”  “to  make  rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  ;  and  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia,”  as  well  as  “  for 
organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  ”  the  same,  and  for  governing 
such  parts  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States — reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress.  By  the  same  instrument  the 
President  is  made  comraander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called 
into  actual  service  of  the  United  States  “to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.” 

By  law  of  August,  1789,  a  department  of  war,  and  in  1798,  a 
secretary  of  the  navy  is  provided  to  aid  the  President  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  military  and  naval  affairs ;  and  the  original  rules  and 
articles  of  war  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  1776,  were  continued  in 
force,  and  in  1806  made  the  basis  of  the  military  code  which  has 
since  governed  all  troops  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

» 

In  1790  the  rank  and  file  of  the  regular  army  was  fixed  at  1,216 
men.  In  1796  this  force  was  organized  into  one  corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers,  whose  head-quarters  was  at  West  Point,  two  com¬ 
panies  of  light  dragoons,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry  of  eight 
companies  each.  This  force  was  increased  by  additional  regiments 
in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Indian  war  in  Florida,  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  till  in  1861,  the  army  consisted  of  14,000  men,  stationed 
in  the  different  forts  and  garrisons,  and  mainly  on  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tier.  In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  the  regular  army  was  increased 
to  50,000  men. 

By  act  of  July  15, 1870,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  was  reduced 
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to  30,000  by  or  before  July  1,  1871.  On  tbe  20tb  of  October, 


1871,  tbe  army  was  composed  as  follows : 

Two  regiments  of  Cavalry, . 

Five  regiments  of  Artillery, . 

Twenty-five  regiments  of  Infantry, . 

One  battalion  of  Engineers, . 

Ordnance  Department, . 

West  Point  Detachment, . 

Signal  Department, . 

Hospital  stewards, . 

Ordnance  Surgeons, . 

Available  Recruits,  en  rouie^ . 

Permanent  Recruiting  Parties, . 

General  Service  Men, . 


8,800 

enlisted  me 

3,105 

U 

u 

23,742 

U 

u 

314 

u 

u 

444 

u 

u 

202 

u 

u 

199 

tc 

(C 

310 

u 

u 

114 

u 

a 

349 

u 

u 

904 

u 

u 

420 

(( 

u 

Total, .  29,003 

Commissioned  Officers, . 2,105 

Retired  Officers, .  295 

When  the  insurrectionary  movements  and  combinations  of  the 
Southern  States  in  1861,  proved  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by 
ordinary  civil  powers,  the  President,  April  15,  called  for  75,000 
volunteers  for  three  months,  to  defend  the  capital,  and  May  3, 
42,000  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  On  the  22d  of 
July  he  was  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of  500,000,  which, 
within  six  months  afterwards  was  increased  to  1,000,000.  This 


force  proving  inadequate,  a  levy  of  300,000  men  was  ordered  in 
1863,  and  in  1864,  another  call  for  500,000  men — making. an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  2,653,062  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  entire  male  population  of  the  Northern 
States.  This  entire  force  was  disbanded  within  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  war. 

The  development  of  the  naval  resources  of  the  country  was  quite 
as  marvelous.  In  1861  the  entire  navy  consisted  of  94  war  ves¬ 
sels  of  all  classes  and  in  all  conditions,  capable  when  in  service  of 
carrying  2,415  guns.  Only  43  of  these  ships  were  in  commission, 
and  the  seamen  and  mariners  numbered  7,000.  In  less  than  three 


years  200  war  vessels  were  constructed  and  418  merchant  vessels 
were  converted  to  military  service,  and  over  50,000  men  enlisted  in 


the  naval  service. 


The  Southern  States  in  rebellion  put  into  the  field  over  500,000 
men,  and  exhausted  their  pecuniary  resources,  with  the  loss  of  300,- 
000  soldiers  on  the  field  or  in  hospital. 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  stood  in  1866  at  the  enormous  sum  of  $2,783,425,879. 

These  extraordinary  efforts  were  made  under  circumstances  which 
are  not  likely  to  exist  again,  and  such  expenditures  could  not  be 
repeated  without  national  bankruptcy. 
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The  Militia  of  the  United  States,  by  act  of  Congress  of  1'792, 
consists  of  all  white  male  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  45, 
who  must  be  enrolled  and  arranged  into  brigades,  regiments,  and 
companies,  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  may  direct.  Of  the 
militia,  as  organized  by  state  legislation,  the  governor  is  comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  except  when  called  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States.  To  provide  arms  and  equipments  for  the  whole  body  of 
militia,  arsenals  and  armories  are  provided  by  Congress,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  at  an  annual  charge  of  $200,000  (since  1808). 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  information  respecting  the  number 
and  condition  of  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,*  we  gather  the 
following  statistics  from  a  pamphlet  by  General  J.  AV,  Hoffman,  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  subject  of  the  National  Guard. 

State.  Population.  Military  Organization. 

Alaham  a — 996,992. 

Arkansas — 484,167 — 78  companies  of  State  Guard,  with  a  total  of  5,484  men. 
California — 560,247, — 30  companies  of  infantry,  2  of  artillery,  5  of  cavalry; 
organized  into  2  battalions,  2  regiments,  6  brigades,  1  division — aggre¬ 
gate,  2,686.  Term  of  service  one  year.  The  State  furnishes  uniforms, 
and  pays  $50  per  month  to  each  company  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  and 
$25  per  gun  per  month  to  companies  of  artillery. 

Connecticut — 537,454, — 40  companies  of  infantry,  2  sections  of  artillery  organ¬ 
ized  into  4  regiments,  1  brigade;  aggregate  2,906.  Term  of  service  5 
years;  parade  annually,  by  company  or  regiment,  in  the  month  of  May ; 
attend  camp  for  six  successive  days  once  in  every  two  years  In  addi¬ 
tion,  companies  parade  once  in  August  or  September,  and  drill  not  less 
than  one  hour  in  the  evenings,  not  exceeding  two  evenings  in  each 
month,  from  October  to  April,  inclusive.  Compensation  to  all  officers 
and  men  $2  per  day  for  each  day’s  duty  performed,  and  5  cents  mileage 
to  and  from  place  of  parade.  Members  of  bands  $2,50  per  day  and 
mileage ;  $2  per  day  for  every  horse  used ;  rent  of  armories  are  paid  by 
the  State,  and  all  citizens  between  21  and  45  years  liable  to  military 
duty,  but  may  commute  by  annual  payment  of  $2,00.  Total  moneys 
collected  from  this  commutation  tax,  $62,000  per  annum. 

Colorado — 39, 864. 

Delaware — 1 25,015. 

Fbrida — 187,748, — 96  volunteer  companies  organized  with  3,360  men,  out  of 
a  total  of  21,854  enrolled  (116,112  white,  and  10,2^2  colored). 

Georgia — 1,184,109.  No  organization. 

Illinois — 2,539,891.  No  state  organization;  a  few  volunteer  companies  who 
provide  their  own  uniforms  and  are  furnished  with  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  by  the  State. 

Indiana — 1,680,637.  No  organization. 

Iowa — 1,191,792.  No  State  organization. 

Kansas — 364,399.  No  state  organization  beyond  the  2  companies  to  operate 
against  the  Indians. 

Kentucky — 1,321,011.  No  organization. 

Louisiana — 726,915, — 37  companies  of  uniformed  infantry,  3  of  cavalry,  1  of 
artillery ;  organized  with  6  regiments,  2  divisions — one  of  which  has  2 
brigade  organizations ;  aggregate  strength,  3,469  out  of  107,821  enrolled 
militia.  Term  of  service  2  years. 

Maine — 626,915, — 10  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  937  ;  State  furnishes 
arms,  equipments,  and  uniforms. 


*  The  Militia  System 'was  broken  up  by  the  Volunteer  System  introduced  by  the  United  States 
and  encouraged  by  State  Legislation,  and  now  (1872)  even  formal  returns  as  to  enrollment  are  not 
complied  with  by  a  majority  of  the  States. 
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Maryland— 180, Bdl— the  State  provides  arms,  -uniforms,  and  rent;  of  armories, 
and  exempts  members  from  jury  duty.  ,  .  •  c 

MassacAuseiis— 1,457,351  — 92  companies  of  uniformed  infantry,  5  batteries  o_t 
artillery,  5  companies  of  cavalry ;  orp:anized  into  10  regiments,  o  bri¬ 
gades,  and  1  division;  aggregate,  6,217;  State  pays  nearly  $200,000 
per  annum;  at  the  annual  inspection  in  1870,  5,221  present. 


Michigan — 1,184,059.  .  ^  u  4,-n 

Minnesota — 439,706, — 30  companies  of  infantry  and  4  sections  of  field  artillery. 

Mississippi — 2  7,922. 

Missouri — 1,721,295. 

Nebraska — 2,993. 

Nevada — 2,491. 

New  Hampshire — 318,300. 

Neio  Jersey— 906,096,— 51  companies  of  infantry,  and  2  batteries  of  artillery; 
organized  into  4  battalions,  6  regiments,  2  brigades;  aggregate,  3,146 
out  of  127,000  enrolled;  every  company  parade  at  least  12  times  in  the 
year,  one  of  -which  is  by  brigade;  State  appropriated  in  1870  $26,126. 
Term  of  service  6  years,  with  exemptions  trom  poll  tax  and  jury^duty. 

New  Tork—4,382,159,—398  companies  of  inlantry,  12  of  artillerj^  28  of  caval¬ 
ry;  organized  into  41  regiments,  21  brigades,  8  divisions;  aggregate, 
24,585 ;  the  State  furnishes  arms  and  allows  rent  for  armory  and  $5  per 
day  for  any  enlisted  man  who  has  paraded  7  days  in  the  year,  which 
sum  goes  into  a  uniform  fund.  The  State  allows  for  head-quarter  ex¬ 
penses,  and  appropriates  annually  over  $200,000  foi  its  Jsational  Guaid. 
Term  of  service  is  7  years,  with  exemptions  from  jury  duty,  and  a  de¬ 
duction  of  $1,000  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property. 


North  Carolina — 1,071,361. 

Ohio — 2,665,260, — 2  companies  of  uniform  infantry  and  2  sections  or  cavalry. 


Oregon — 90,923. 

Pennsylvania— 3,521,191,— 311  companies,  with  an  aggregate  of  14,800_;  no 
general  organization  into  regiments  out  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia. 

Rhode  Island— 211,353,— 8VAie  provides  armories,  or  rent  for  same  and  pay  of 
armorer,  and  $2,50  per  day  for  two  days’  parade,  and  $3  per  horse. 

South  Carolina — 725,606. 

Tennessee — 1,258,520. 

Texas — 818.579. 

Vermont— 330,551, — 4  regiments  of  infantry,  1  battery  of  artillery;  the  State 
provides  arms,  uniforms,  armories,  and  $2  per  day  for  each  dates’  drill, 
not  exceeding  4  days,  and  tents  for  a  three  days’  muster  in  the  autumn. 


Virginia — 1,225, 1 63. 

West  Virginia. — 44 2,014. 

1,054,670,— 8  companies,  organized  as  First  Regiment. 

The  above  statement  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  militia  of  the 


several  States,  which  together  constitute  the  army  of  Reserve  of 
the  United  States,  is  not  very  creditable  to  all  concerned — to  the 
cities  and  local  communities,  whose  exemption  from  riots  and  illegal 
combinations  of  bad  men  may  depend  on  the  fact  of  an  organized 
force,  which  the  voice  of  authority  could  in  an  hour  summon  to  the 
protection  of  the  threatened  houses  and  workshops  of  the  citizens  5 
to  the  States,  whose  quota  to  any  national  call  can  not  now  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  except  at  the  cost  of  extravagant  bounties,  and  whose 
raw  recruits  thus  furnished  would  be  worthless  till  after  months  of 
drill  and  field  manoeuvres  to  the  nation,  wliosc  strength  should  bo 
its  w’cakness  for  purposes  of  foreign  aggression,  and  its  ability  to 
summon  millions  of  willing  men,  familiar  with  military  organization 
and  duties,  to  the  defense  of  their  hearths  and  free  institutions. 
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The  Volunteer  Soldiery  in  time  of  peace,  does  not  hold  the  same 
distinct  recognition  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  apart 
from  the  Militia  of  the  several  States,  as  in  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  the 
most  efficient  military  organizations  of  the  several  States,  and  especi¬ 
ally  in  our  larger  cities,  are  of  this  character ;  and  in  most  of  the 
States  where  uniform  companies  exist,  they  constitute  a  permanent 
and  important  force,  whose  services  have  proved  highly  valuable  in 
quelling  riots  and  protecting  public  property.  Of  the  number  of 
regiments  or  companies — their  officers  and  men,  distinct  from  the 
enrolled  and  organized  State  Militia,  we  have  no  official  statistics. 

MODE  OF  OFFICERING  THE  ARMY. 

The  commissioned  officers  of  the  United  States  army  are  drawn 
from  three  sources : — First,  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military  Acade¬ 
my  at  West  Point;  Second,  from  civil  life;  Third,  from  the  rank 
and  file. 

1.  The  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  either  corps, 
follows  regularly  to  any  cadet  on  graduation,  after  having  completed 
the  course  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  From  1815  to  1832,  the 
army  was  officered  almost  exclusively  from  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  military  force  consequent  on  the  Indian 
war  in  Florida,  from  1832  to  1837,  and  the  Mexican  war  from  1845 
to  1848,  and  of  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1865,  was  followed  by 
the  apointment  of  many  persons  from  civil  life,  who  had  received 
no  military  training,  and  without  any  soecial  qualifications  beyond 
personal  and  political  considerations. 

As  a  stimulus  and  reward  to  special  service,  promotions  are  occa¬ 
sionally  made  from  the  rank  and  file,  after  a  mere  formal  examina¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  and 
without  the  provision  for  professional  training  except  such  as  can  be 
got  from  observation  and  private  reading. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS. 

In  the  oro’anization  and  movements  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Colonies,  the  officers  were  trained  in  the  military  service  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  War  of  Independence,  the  general  spirit  of  the  people 
supplied  for  a  time  the  want  of  trained  soldiers  and  officers,  be^’^ond 
the  small  force  which  had  been  schooled  in  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars  ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  service  compelled  Congress  to 
authorize  its  accredited  agents  abroad  to  offer  commissions,  especi¬ 
ally  to  engineer  and  artillery  officers ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
we  find  nearly  all  the  prominent  officers  in  the  artillery  and  engineer 
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departments  had  been  trained  abroad.  Nearly  all  the  fortifications 
were  planned'by  them  and  erected  under  their  supervision.  The 
names  of  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  Du  Portail,  Kadiere,  Romans,  Vin¬ 
cent,  Rochefontaine,  Toussard,  Revardi,  L’Enfant,  Villetranche,  and 
others  of  later  date,  will  suggest  to  any  reader  of  the  military  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country,  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  foreign  military 


schools. 

The  sources  of  systematic  professional  instruction  and  training 
for  officers  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  are — 


T.  The  National  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  general  scientific 
instruction  of  officers  of  all  arms. 

II.  The  Practical  School  of  Artillery  at  Portress  Monroe.  _ 

III.  The  Engineer  Battalion  School  of  Practice  at  Hunter  s  Point.  ^ 

IT.  The  Company  and  Regimental  Drill  of  various  Volunteer  Corps  in  the 

larger  cities  of  the  country.  i  + 

y.  The  Cadet  Corps  in  various  Military  and  Scientific  Schools  in  different 

States. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  present  condition  of  Military  Education  will  now  be 
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given. 
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I.  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY.  PERIOD  I. — 1802-1812. 

The  influence  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  upon  edu¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  its  wide  reputation  as  a  school  of  science,  render 
an  inquiry  into  its  rise  and  progress,  a  subject  both  of  interest  and 
profit.  Since  it  is  mind,  rather  than  any  system  of  forms  and 
studies,  which  gives  power  to  such  institutions,  a  mere  statement 
of  dates  and  facts  is  insuflScient  to  give  us  a  just  view  of  its  char¬ 
acter.  We  must,  if  possible,  trace  the  spirit  of  the  men  who 
guided,  and  the  principles  impressed  upon  it.  To  do  this,  we  shall 
resort,  not  merely  to  the  record  of  events,  but  to  our  memory  of 
men  and  acts,  with  which  we  were  for  years  familiar. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  schools  of  refined,  scientific  art 
should  be  founded  by  small  colonies  in  the  wilderness  of  the  new 
world.  When  even  their  clergymen  must  resort  to  Europe  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  their  lawyers  for  license,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  their 
soldiers  to  be  accomplished  engineers.  When  the  revolutionary 
war  came  on,  this  fact  became  a  painful  experience.  No  man  felt 
it  more  than  Washington.  With  a  people,  whose  patriotism  was 
unquenchable  ;  with  soldiers,  who  rivaled  the  warriors  of  Leonidas, 
he  found  the  best  and  truest  of  men,  with  the  smallest  possible 
share  of  military  science.  He  was  obliged  to  depend  on  European 
engineers  for  a  skill  which  his  countrymen  did  not  possess  ;  while 
their  European  ideas,  and  artificial  habits  were  displeasing  to  his 
American  principles.*  He  felt  military  instruction  to  be  a  primary 
want  in  the  country.  Accordingly,  he  was  the  real  founder  of  the 
Military  Academy  ;  that  is,  he  put  forth  the  germinal  idea.  What 
the  plan  of  it  was  to  be,  and  what  shape  it  should  ultimately  take, 
he  did  not  state,  and  probably  had  not  thought  of ;  for  Washington 
in  the  office  of  president,  seldom  meddled  with  the  details  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs.  What  he  meant  to  obtain,  however,  he  distinctly  stated, 
in  his  message,  dated  December  3rd,  1793;  in  referring  to  measures 
of  national  defense,  he  says  an  inquiry  may  be  made :  “  whether 

♦  Prepared  by  Major  E.  D.  Mansfield,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1819,  for  Barnard’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Education,  March,  1862, 
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your  own  experience,  in  tlie  several  states  has  not  detected  some 
imperfection  in  the  scheme  ]  and  whether  a  material  feature  in  the 
improvement  of  it  ought  not  to  he  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  those  branches  of  the  military  art  which  can  scarcely  ever 
he  obtained  by  practice  aloned' 

:  In  his  message  of  December  '7th,  1796,  he  said:  “Whatever, 
argument  may  he  drawn  from  particular  examples,  supei’ficially 
viewed,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  subject  will  evince  that  the 
art  of  war  is  at  once  comprehensive  and  complicated ;  that  it  de¬ 
mands  much  previous  study,  and  that  the  profession  of  it  in  its 
most  improved  and  perfect  state,  is  always  of  great  moment  to  the 
security  of  a  natiJn.  This,  therefore,  ought  to  he  a  serious  care  of 
every  government ;  and  for  this  purpose  an  academy,  where  a  regular  ^ 
course  of  instruction  is  given,  is  an  obvious  expedient,  which  differ¬ 
ent  nations  have  employed.”* 

The  views,  always  entertained,  and  repeatedly  expressed  by  Gen¬ 
eral  W^ashington,  were  adopted  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  McHenry, 
secretary  of  war,  in  his  administration,  made  an  elaborate  report  on 
this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  congress,  on  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1800.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  McHenry,  to  say  that  his  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be  a  course  of  military  instruction,  were  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  what  were  actually  provided,  till  after  the  war  of  1812  ’lo 
proved  his  ideas  to  be  correct.  In  1794,  prior  to  the  last  message 
of  Washington,  congress  attempted  to  supply  the  want  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  academy,  by  attaching  cadets  to  the  corps  of  artillerists, 
and  engineers.  This  corps  consisted  of  four  battalions,  to  each  of 
which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached.  This  made  the  whole 
number  of  cadets  thirty-two ;  and  for  this  corps  of  artillerists,  en¬ 
gineers  and  cadets,  the  secretary  of  war  was  directed  to  procure 
books,  instruments  and  apparatus.  The  cadet  signifying  in 

French,  the  youngest  brother  of  a  family,  and  in  Spanish,  a  young 
volunteer  officer,  became  naturally  applied  to  young  men,  who  were 
junior,  volunteer  officers.  In  England,  the  cadet  of  a  family  was  a 
young  son,  who  volunteered  for  the  India  service ;  and  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  has  been  properly  applied  to  the  youth,  who  enter  the 

military  academy. 

It  seems  from  the  message  of  Washington,  in  1796,  that  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  military  instruction,  was  a  failure.  No  place,  no  teachers, 
no  studies,  were  appointed.  It  was  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  in 


.  It  is  not  meant  lossy  that  this  subject  was  not  ment.oned  before.  It  was  b>  Col.  1  ck. 
eriiw  in  1783.  Bnt  wtooaver  reads  the  letters  and  memoirs  of  Washington,  will  see,  that  all 
the  e'arly  ideas  on  the  sobjeet  of  miUtary  .ednwUon  and  military  science  were  derived  from 


Ihe  experience  of  Was-biWotW' 
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the  early  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  congress  established, 
by  that  name,  the  Military  Academy.  It  was  still  made  part  of  an 
army  corps ;  the  idea  of  making  a  separate  institution  for  scientific 
studies  not  being  yet  matured.  The  artillerists  and  engineers  were 
made  two  distinct  corps,  of  which  there  were  forty  cadets  of  artil¬ 
lery  and  ten  of  engineers.  The  corps  of  engineers  consisted  of  a 
major,  two  captains,  four  lieutenants,  and  ten  cadets,  making  seven¬ 
teen  in  all.  The  corps  constituted  the  military  academy.,  established 
at  West  Point,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  So  little  idea  was  then 
entertained  of  the  true  objects  and  mode  of  scientific  instruction, 
that  the  law  required  the  cadet,  as  well  as  officer,  to  do  duty  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  the  only  idea  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  academy,  at  that  time,  was  a  place  appointed  where  the  officers  of 
engineers  might  give  or  receive  instruction,  when  not  on  other  duty. 
The  actual  academy,  such  as  it  was,  conformed  to  that  idea.  The 
major  of  engineers  was  the  commander,  or  superintendent,  ^he 
two  captains  were  instructors,  and  the  cadets  were  pupils.  It  was, 
as  a  school,  an  inchoate  existence,  without  regular  teachers,  or  lim¬ 
ited  studies,  or  proper  discipline.  Yet,  even  in  this  imperfect  con¬ 
dition,  it  did,  as  we  shall  see,  some  service  which  ought  to  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment,  to  the  place  which 
is  so  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  and  is  now  so  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  science.  If  Dr.  Beattie  is  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  character  of  the  mind  is  much  associated  with  natural 
scenery,  no  place  in  America  could  have  been  more  wisely  selected, 
as  the  site  of  a  national  institution.  World  renowned,  as  West 
Point  justly  is,  there  is  that  in  its  scenery  and  associations,  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  poetic  or  a  patriotic  mind,  than  its  famed  Academy. 
Its  green  plain,  hidden  amidst  its  mountains ;  its  craggy  summits ; 
its  rocky  barriers ;  its  dark  evergreens  ;  its  darker  waters,  flowing  on 
forever ;  that  beautiful  view  of  town  and  country,  seen  through  the 
frowning  brows  of  Crow  Nest  and  the  Beacon  ;  that  quiet  vale, 
where  Washington  oft  bent  his  steps ;  those  lonely  little  mounds, 
where  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  repose ;  these  forts  and  ram¬ 
parts  now  indistinctly  seen,  which  once  guarded  these  mountain 
passes ;  yon  ledge  of  rocks,  where  Kosciusko  once  made  his  little 
garden  ;  all  these  and  other  memorable  things,  call  up  whatever  is 
sublime  in  nature,  or  noble  in  history.  It  is  impossible  to  forget 
them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  dullest  mind,  not  to  have  its  sensi¬ 
bilities  excited,  or  its  character  elevated  by  the  contemplation  of 
such  sublime  scenes,  or  such  interesting  events.  When  such  a  spot 
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becomes  the  place  of  our  education,  its  memories  become  poetic ; 
its  associations  mingle  with  the  flow  of  life,  and  tbe  structure  of 
our  minds. 

To  return.  The  law  having  authorized  this  ideal  Academy,  it 
was  immediately  instituted,  by  the  appointment  of  officers.  The 
Academy,  it  is  seen,  was  on  quite  a  small  scale.  In  fact,  so  far  as 
teaching  was  concerned,  the  Academy  consisted  of  two  captains  of 
engineers  and  ten  cadets.  The  two  captains  were  William  H. 
Barron  and  Jared  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mansfield  had  been  a  teacher 
of  mathematics,  navigation,  and  the  classics,  first  at  New  Haven, 
(Conn.,)  and  then  at  Philadelphia.  He  had  written  a  volume  of 
“  Essays”  on  mathematics  and  physics,  quite  original,  and ,  distin¬ 
guishing  him  at  that  time,  as  the  first  mathematician  of  his  country. 
This  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  with  no  great 
love  of  military  affairs,  was  a  warm  friend  of  science.  When  the 
act  was  passed  authorizing  the.  Military  Academy,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wTote  to  Mr.  Mansfield,  that  he  would  appoint  him  a  captain  of  en¬ 
gineers,  for  the  very  purpose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Point. 
Accordingly  he  was  appointed,  on  May  3rd,  1802  ;  Captain  Barron 
had  been  appointed  in  April.  Then,  in  May  1802,  the  actual  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  was  constituted.  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield  be¬ 
ing  teachers  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  to  some  half  dozen  or 
more  cadets  and  lieutenants.  No  professor  of  engineering  or  of  any 
other  department  was  appointed  before  1812.  In  pursuing  the 
course  and  growth  of  instruction  at  West  Point,  during  this  period 
of  ten  years,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  services  of  the  instructors 
and  graduates.  In  fact,  there  were  no  graduates  prior  to  1815; 
but  there  were  appointments  made  from  the  cadets  of  the  Military 
Academy,  after  more  or  less  study  at  West  Point.  To  understand 
what  was  done,  we  must  refer  to  the  actions  of  teachers  and  cadets, 
rather  than  to  history.  Its  teachers  were  few  and  its  annals  brief. 
Captain  Mansfield,  after  a  year’s  teaching  at  West  Point,  was  in 
1808,  appointed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  a  more  responsible  position. 
It  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  our  public  surveys,  that  the 
meridian  lines  and  the  base  lines  (which  are  co-ordinates,)  should 
be  established  with  astronomical  accuracy.  For  this  purpose.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mansfield  was  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  north-western* 
territory ;  furnished  with  astronomical  instruments,  and  taking  his 
residence  in  Ohio,  proceeded  to  establish  and  perfect  that  beautiful 
system  of  surveys,  by  which  the  north-western  states  are  distin¬ 
guished.  Retaining  his  military  bent,  with  a  view  to  his  original 
destination  at  West  Point,  he  actually  returned  there  in  1814,  to 
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recommence,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  his  career  as  an  instructor  in 
the  national  institution.  Of  Captain  Barron,  his  co-teacher,  we 
only  know  that  he  was  relieved  in  February,  1807.  At  the  same 
time,  his  successor,  Ferdinand  R.  Hassler,  was  appointed,  and 
remained  till  he  resigned  in  1810.  Mr.  Hassler  was,  we  believe,  a 
Swiss  by  birth.  He  wrote  a  small  treatise  on  mathematics,  and  had 
quite  an  extensive  reputation,  as  a  mathematician,  but  was  said  to 
be  too  analytical  and  refined  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  for 
American  practical  habits.  He  was  intended  for  the  coast  survey, 
and,  we  believe,  actually  commenced  it. 

In  November,  1806,  Alden  Partridge,  superintendent  of  en¬ 
gineers,  was  appointed  acting  assistant  professor  of  mathematics, 
and  retained  that  position  till  April,  1812. 


The  “  Teacherships”  of  French  and  drawing  were  created,  by  the 
act  of  February,  1803,  being  a  very  important  addition  to  the  orig¬ 
inal  scheme  of  the  Academy.  To  the  teachership  of  French, 
Francis  De  Masson  was  appointed,  March,  1804,  and  resigned  in 
March,  1812.  To  the  teachership  of  drawing,  Christian  E.  Zoel- 
LER  was  appointed,  September,  1808,  and  resigned  in  April,  1810. 
Mr.  Masson  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth  ;  Mr.  Zoeller,  a  Swiss.  Mr. 
Masson  was  highly  spoken  of  by  Colonel  Williams,  a  good  judge  of 
what  constitutes  a  scholar.  Mr.  Zoeller  was  an  amiable  man,  of  no 
high  attainments,  whose  instruction  in  drawing  was  wholly  confined 
to  the  military  part,  fortifications  and  bridges. 

From  this  brief  history,  it  appears,  that  there  w’^ere  but  six  teach¬ 
ers  at  West  Point,  between  1802  and  1812.  Of  these,  no  more 
than  four  were  ever  present  at  one  time,  and  that  only  between 
1808  and  1810.  The  teachers  present,  each  year,  were  as  follows: 

1802—1803,  .  . 


.  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 

Captain  Mansfield,  Philosophy. 
.  .  Captain  Barron,  “ 

Francis  Masson,  French. 

.  .  Captain  Barron,  Mathematics. 
Francis  Masson,  French. 

Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 

.  .  Ferdinand  Hassler, 

Alden  Partridge, 

Francis  Masson,  French. 
Christian  Zoeller,  Drawing. 
1810 — 1812,  .  .  .  Alden  Partridge,  Mathematics. 


1804—1806, 

1806—1807, 

« 

1808—1810, 


u 


Francis  Masson,  French. 

This  glance  at  the  actual  teachers  of  West  Point  enables  us  to 
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see  at  a  glance,  wliat  was  done.  No  continuous  study  was  pursued 
at  all,  except  mathematics.  For  the  eight  years,  between  1804  and 
1812,  French  was  taught  by  an  able  professor,  Mr.  Masson,  and 
from  1808  to  1810,  drawing.  In  1812,  this  inchoate  existence  of 
the  Academy  was  ended  by  the  act  of  congress,  reorganizing  the 
institution,  and  placing  it  on  a  permanent  and  extensive  foundation. 
Tlie  next  period  of  five  years,  from  1812  to  1817,  was  the  forming 
period  of  the  Academy.  In  some  respects,  its  elements  were  cha¬ 
otic.  In  others,  its  personnel  was  inefficient  and  inharmonious.  In 
others,  again,  its  materials  of  instruction  were  inadequate.  From 
this  condition  it  finally  emerged,  and  attained  its  present  high 
character  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  this  change  is  important, 
if  not  interestino-  to  those  who  would  understand  what  are  the  true 

O 

foundations  of  a  great  school  of  education.  In  the  meanwhile,  let 
us  return  to  what  the  Cadets  of  the  Academy  had  done.  If  they 
were  few,  and  with  small  means  of  instruction,  they  may  neverthe¬ 
less  have  shown  that  the  Academy  was  not  altogether  fruitless. 
How  many  cadets  were  appointed  between  1802  and  1812,  we  do 
not  exactly  know,  but  we  have  the  number  appointed  from  the 
Academy.  The  number  of  cadets  promoted  from  the  Academy 
during  that  period  were  for  each  year,  thus : 


In  1802,  .  .  . 

2. 

In  1803,  .  .  . 

3. 

In  1804,  .  .  . 

2.  - 

In  1805,  .  p . 

3. 

In  1806,  .  .  . 

15. 

In  1807,  .  .  . 

5. 

In  1808,  .  .  . 

15. 

In  1809,  .  .  . 

7. 

In  1811,  .  .  . 

19. 

In  1812,  .  .  . 

18. 

This  makes  eighty-nine  in  ten  years.  Let  us  look  at  their  career, 
as  stated  in  the  brief  annals  of  the  army ;  or,  as  they  are  retained 
in  memory.  Of  this  number,  comprising  ten  cadets  of  nrore  than 
half  a  century  ago,  this  is  the  result : 


Killed  in  battle. 

.  .  .  10. 

Died  in  service. 

.  .  .  21. 

In  service,  .  .  . 

...  7. 

Resigned,  .  .  . 

...  33. 

Disbanded,  .  . 

.  .  .  10. 

Dropped,  .  .  . 

...  3. 

Dismissed,  .  .  . 

...  4. 

Declined,  .  .  . 

...  1. 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  TOINT. 

This  is  no  had  roll.  If  we  were  to  search  our  college  rolls  for 
those  who  had  been  really  useful,  those  who  died  in  battle,  or  served 
to  the  end,  or  entered  other  fields  of  usefulness,  or  now  live  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  we  should  find  a  less  grateful  exhibition  than 
this.  The  number  of  those  who  had  been  “  dropped,”  or  “  dis¬ 
missed,”  for  incompetence,  or  vice,  would  be  far  greater.  Alas ! 
if  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  the  college  roll,  how  sad 
would  be  that  account !  AVe  know,  that  in  times  past,  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  addicted  to  dissipation.  Happily,  we  can 
say,  many  less  now.  But  since  we  would  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Military  Academy,  even  in  its  most  imperfect  condition,  let  us  see 
who  some  of  these  men  were. 

The  first  cadet  appointed  was  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, who 
having  risen  to  the  rank  of  general  of  engineers  and  inspector  of  the 
Military  Academy,  resigned,  became  surveyor  of  the  port  of  New 
York,  and  is  now  a  venerable  and  respected  citizen  of  Geneva.  Of 
those  who  were  killed  in  battle,  Eleazer  D.  IFood,  (whose  monu¬ 
ment  stands  at  AVest  Point,)  was  killed  while  loading  a  cannon,  in  the 
sortie  from  Fort  Erie.  Five  others  were  killed  on  the  Canada  frontier, 
and  four  in  battle  with  the  Indians.  Of  those  who  died  in  service, 
two  reached  the  rank  of  general,  and  eight  that  of  field  officers.  Of 
those  who  are  now  in  service,  (7,)  one  is  General  Joseph  G.  Tot¬ 
ten,  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  served  on  the  Canada 
frontier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  at  the  siege  of  A^eraCruz.  One 
is  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1812 — ’15  ; 
who  was  superintendent  of  the  Alilitary  Academy  from  1817  to 
1833,  and  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness. 
Of  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  have  more  to  say,  when  we  refer  to 
the  forming  period  of  the  institution.  Another  is  Colonel  Rene 
He  Russy,  who  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Academy  on  the  retirement  of  Col. 
Thayer.  Of  those  who  resigned  or  were  disbanded,  many  died 
young ;  one  became  a  member  of  congress  and  politician  ;  and  an¬ 
other,  Col.  AVilliam  AIcRee,  was  a  remarkable  man,  distinguished 
for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Niagara  and  Fort  Erie,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  engineers,  and  of  cultivated  mind ;  he  resigned 
from  the  army  and  became  surveyor  general  for  Alissouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  finally  died  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis.  Of  the  whole 
eighty-nine,  who  were  commissioned  prior  to  1813,  but  twenty-one 

were  alive  in  1850,  and  several  others  have  died  since.  The  few 

 > 

*  The  first  diploma,  which  we  suppose  was  a  manuscript  certificate,  was  the  one  given  to 
the  then  Cadet  Swift,  and  signed  by  Captains  Barron  and  Mansfield. 
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who  now  remain  have  seen  more  than  half  a  century’s  service  in 
useful  employments.  Perhaps  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Military  Academy,  as  a  school  of  physical  education, 
that  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  twenty  of  its  pupils  out  of  eighty- 
nine,  should  be  yet  alive.  In  twenty  years  of  civil  life,  as  appears 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1830  and  1850,  more  than  the 
same  proportion  of  youth  between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age 
perished.  The  general  strength  and  health  of  the  pupils  of  West 
Point  are  beyond  a  doubt  greater  than  that  of  the  same  number 
of  young  men  brought  up  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  education. 
This  is  not  wholly  due  to  physical  exercises,  but  also  to  moral  edu¬ 
cation,  and  to  the  care  and  comforts  of  their  mode  of  life.  Will 
any  one  deny  that  disci'pUne  is  a  part  of  moral  education  ?  Is  not 
self-restraint,  the  regularity  of  habits,  and  the  art  of  using  the  mind 
in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  most  important  elements  of  a  moral 
education  ?  It  is  to  all  these,  and  not  merely  the  training  and  ex¬ 
ercise  of  arms,  that  the  eleves  of  the  Academy  owe  so  large  a  share 
of  the  health  and  strength  of  life. 

In  the  period  of  its  history  which  we  have  now  examined,  the 
Military  Academy  was  really  only  in  the  germ  of  its  existence. 
Like  most  other  useful  or  remarkable  enterprises,  it  was  first 
thought  of  as  a  thing  needed  ;  then  began  without  any  clear  idea 
of  what  it  would  become,  and  was  then  improved  upon,  till  it  grew 
to  be  of  magnitude  and  importance. 

PERIOD  II. — 1812 — 1825. 

The  Academy,  in  its  germinal  existence,  whose  history  we  have 
briefly  traced,  was  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  army  and 
country  with  young  men  instructed  in  the  art  of  war.  Congress 
authorized  the  appointment  of  a  large  number  of  cadets.  But  the 
President  did  not  act  upon  it,  because  there  were  neither  professors, 
nor  books,  nor  quarters,  nor  material  at  West  Point  for  their  train¬ 
ing.  In  1808,  Mr.  Jefferson  recomihended  an  enlargement  of  the 
Academy.  In  1810,  Mr.  Madison  did  the  same.  In  vain,  however, 
were  these  recommendations,  till  the  nation  was  roused  from  its 
indolent  repose  by  the  sudden  shock  of  war.  In  1811,  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe  electrified  the  people.  The  war-whoop  sounded  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  the  aggressive  conduct  of  -Great 
Britain  became  insufferable.  War  was  an  imperious  necessity. 
Then  it  was  that  the  use  if  not  necessity  of  an  institution  for  mili¬ 
tary  training  became  obvious  to  all  reflecting  minds.  In  April, 
1812,  the  act  was  passed  which  erected  the  frame-work  of  the  pres- 
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ent  Military  Academy.  As  tliis  legal  outline  has  been  little  changed 
since,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  look  to  its  provisions,  for  correct 
ideas  of  what  the  law  intended,  and  what  has  been  substantially 
carried  out  in  its  growth  and  development. 

1st.  It  was  provided,  that  the  number  of  cadets  might  be  in¬ 
creased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  attached  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  as  students  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  be  subject  to  the  regulations  thereof. 

2d.  That  these  cadets  should  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
twenty-one,  and  previous  to  his  appointment  should  be  well  versed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3d.  That  the  Military  Academy  should  consist  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Professors  of  Philosophy,  of  Mathematics,  of  En¬ 
gineering,  with  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers  of  French  and 
Drawing. 

4th.  That  when  any  cadet  shall  receive  a  regular  degree  from  the 
Academical  Staff,  he  shall  be  considered  a  candidate  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  any  corps  for  which  he  shall  be  deemed  competent. 

Tn  addition  to  these  provisions  for  education,  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  buildings  and  books,  and  for  a  band  of  music.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  provided  for  was  very  small,  compared  with  the  need  of 
the  Academy ;  but  it  was  enough  for  a  beginning.  It  was  far 
easier,  as  we  shall  see,  to  provide  for  all  its  material  wants,  than  to 
bring  it  into  that  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  discipline,  which 
was  essential  to  the  attainment  of  great  results.  The  institution, 
in  its  former  period,  was  in  an  inchoate  condition.  A  few  young 
officers,  raised  up  partly  as  teachers,  and  partly  as  pupils,  without 
a  course  of  studies,  without  regulations,  and  without  discipline, 
could  famish  no  just  ideas,  from  experience,  of  what  a  highly  intel¬ 
lectual,  well-ordered  school  of  science  should  be ;  and  accordingly 
the  want  of  just  ideas  of  education  was  precisely  what  first  stood  in 
the  way  of  making  West  Point  what  it  subsequently  became. 

For  more  than  five  years  there  was  a  wrestling  between  old  and 
new  ideas.  There  was  a  positive  ignoranee  of  what  high  education 
should  be.  In  fact,  the  country  had  no  models  for  it.  Then  there 
were  old  habits  to  overcome.  Lastly,  there  was  a  willfulness  on  the 
part  of  some  in  authority,  opposed  as  long  as  opposition  was  possi¬ 
ble,  to  any  new  idea  of  things.  For  people  are  aware,  in  this  day 
of  change  and  novelty,  how  strongly  the  vis  inertice  of  intellectual 
habits  opposes  intellectual  improvement.  This  very  vis  inertice^  at 
first,  almost  nullified  the  power  of  law  itself  to  improve  and  enlarge 
the  studies  at  West  Point.  How  it  acted  we  shall  see.  The  first 
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difficulty  at^West  Point  was,  (after  preparing  the  accommodations 
and  material)  in  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  placing 
the  academic  instruction  on  the  high  ground  really  intended.  To  un¬ 
derstand  this  we  must  here  advert  to  some  provisions  of  the  law 
which  were  either  overlooked  or  neglected.  First,  the  law  expressly 
recognized  an  Academic  Staffs  who  should  confer  degrees.  Secondly, 
that  the  cadets  of  West  Point  should  he  students,  subject  to  the 
regulations  of  the  Academy.  All  this  evidently  meant  that  these 
two  hundred  and  fifty  young  men  should  he  placed,  like  students  in 
college,  under  regular  academic  instruction,  and  that  the  professors 
and  teachers  should  constitute  an  academic  faculty,  with  power  to 
regulate  the  education  of  the  cadets,  and  confer  degrees  aecording 
to  merit.  TJltimately  this  was  accomplished ;  hut  it  took  much 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Professors  to  bring  the  military  authori¬ 
ties  into  a  just  conception  of  this  scheme.  During  the  years  1812 
and  1813,  little  was  done  except  in  commencing  buildings,  buying 
apparatus,  appointing  the  cadets,  and  getting  ready  for  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  institution.  Here  we  must  record  the  first  academic 
faculty  organized  at  West  Point.  The  professorship  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  which  was  higher  in  rank  and  emolu¬ 
ments  than  the  others,  was  instituted  expressly  for  Col.  Jared 
Mansfield,  who,  having  retained  his  commission  in  the  corps  of 
engineers,  while  he  was  surveyor-general  in  the  north-western  states, 
was  now  (October,  1812,)  appointed  to  the  same  professorship  which 
he  held  ten  years  before.  Andrew  Ellicott,  who  had  been  astron¬ 
omer  of  the  United  States,  and  had  a  wide  reputation  for  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge,  was  appointed  professor  of  Mathematics,  in 
September,  1813,  at  which  time,  also,  Alden  Partridge  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Engineering.  The^  teacher  of  drawing  was 
Christian  E.  Zoeller,  reappointed ;  and  of  French,  Florimond 
De  Masson.  This  was  the  first  academic  faculty.  Subsequently, 
the  principal  professors  were  allowed  assistants,  and  other  teachers 
were  at  still  later  periods  provided  in  the  departments  of  Ethics, 
Tactics,  Artillery,  Chemistry,  &c.,  as  the  institution  was  enlarged, 
and  its  wants  were  better  known.  The  gentlemen  above  named 
were,  however,  the  first  professors  and  the  first  faculty.  They  had 
the  real  lalor  and  responsibility  of  taking  the  initial  steps,  and  to  a 
large  extent,  of  forming  the  Military  Academy.  At  the  very  first 
step  a  difficulty  occurred,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
Captain  Alden  Partridge,  (who  was  professor  of  Engineering) 
was  superintendent  of  West  Point,  from  January,  1815,  to  Novem¬ 
ber,  1816 — nearly  two  years.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will ;  of  in- 
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dependent  and  ratlier  eccentric  ideas,  who  quite  naturally  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  man,  long  resident  at  the  Point,  wished  to  forget  that  the  law 
required  the  education  of  the  institution  to  he  decided  by  an  aca¬ 
demic  faculty,  and  governed  by  regulations.  He  chose  rather  to 
remember  that  it  was  a  military  post,  governed  by  a  military  com¬ 
mandant,  and  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  grasping  its 
sole  direction.  Professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott,  who  held  no  com¬ 
mand  in  the  army,  took  a  different  view  of  the  subject.  They 
justly  thought,  that  the  object  of  the  institution  was  to  give  a 
thorough  scientific  education,  especially  adapted  to  the  art  of  war ; 
that  this  required  discipline,  and  a  course  of  studies  systematic  and 
complete  ;  and  that  all  this  was  evidently  contemplated  by  the  law, 
which  said  that  the  Academy  should  be  governed  by  regulations, 
and  hence  an  academic  faculty.  This  difference  of  opinion  was 
vital.  It  led  to  a  controversy  of  two  years,  which  belongs  to  the 
private  rather  than  the  public  history  of  the  Academy.  Little  of 
it  was  known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  now  concerned  only  in  the 
issue.  Had  the  views  of  Captain  Partridge  prevailed,  the  institu¬ 
tion  never  could  have  become  what  it  is."^  Fortunately,  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  had  the  law  on  their  side,  and  also  the  good  opinion  of  the 
administration,  and  eventually  gave  to  the  scientiffc  college  the  cast 
and  features  which  it  now  has.  For  three  years,  between  1814  and 
1817,  this  internal  controversy  continued,  gradually  tending  to  give 
the  Academy  a  systematic  organization.  General  Joseph  G.  Swift, 
(head  of  the  corps  of  engineers,)  who  was  officially  inspector  of  the 
Academy,  took  up  his  residence  at  West  Point,  in  November,  1816, 
but  remained  only  two  months.  While  there,  there  could  be  no 
controversy,  as  to  the  government  of  the  Academy,  since  the  com¬ 
mander  of  engineers  was  legally  its  chief.  After  the  removal  of 
General  Swift,  Captain  Partridge,  as  senior  officer,  again  took  com¬ 
mand.  It  was  determined,  however,  to  remove  him ;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  most  fortunately  hit  upon  an  officer,  whose  character,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  accomplishments,  most  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post 
of  governing,  and  disciplining  the  young  men,  who  were  in  turn  to 
become  the  savans  as  well  as  the  ornaments  of  their  country.  This 
officer  w’as  Sylvanus  Thayer,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  commis¬ 
sioner  in  1808  from  West  Point  to  the  engineer  corps,  and  who 
had  recently  traveled  in  Europe,  examining  the  military  schools  of 
France  and  Germany.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Thayer  constitutes 

*  Captain  Partridge,  who  was  a  useful  and  energetic  man,  had  subsequently  full  opportu- 
nity  of  carrying  out  his  popular  views  in  the  militai'y  schools  of  Norwich  and  Middletown, 
which  he  founded  by  his  own  efibrts. 
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the  most  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  West  Point.  Why  it 
is  so  will  appear  evident  when  we  trace  out  the  scientific  culture  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  discipline  which  it  furnishes.  Up  to  1813, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Military  Academy  was  merely  a  small  com¬ 
pany  of  officers  and  cadets,  who,  being  stationed  at  one  post,  were 
required  while  there  to  pursue  certain  mathematical  and  military 
studies.  It  had  no  one  element  of  organization.  From  1814  to 
1817,  professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott  were  struggling  with  no  more 
than  partial  success,  to  give  it  organization  and  systematic  instruc¬ 
tion.  But,  in  1817,  Colonel  Thayer,  who  had  seen  in  France  what 
such  institutions  required,  and  whose  enlightened  mind  realized  the 
necessity  of  adopting  better  methods,  at  once  cooperated  with  the 
Professors,  in  making  a  permanent  and  successful  reform. 

At  this  point  we  should  notice  the  additions  made  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  staff,  between  1816  and  1819,  and  the  steps  taken  by  the 
war  department  toward  carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Professors, 
and  Colonel  Thayer.  Claude  Crozet  Avas  appointed  professor  of 
Engineering,  in  March,  1817 ;  David  B.  Douglas  Avas  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  January,  1815; 
Charles  Davies  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics 
in  December,  1816.  Pvev.  Thomas  Picton  Avas  appointed  Chaplain, 
and  professor  of  Ethics,  in  July,  1818.  Thomas  Gimbrede  Avas 
appointed  teacher  of  DraAving,  in  January,  1819.  Major  John 
Bliss,  instructor  of  Tactics,  in  April,  1818;  Lieut.  George  W. 
Gardiner,  instructor  of  Artillery,  in  September,  1817.  Claudius 
Berard  succeeded  Francis  Masson,  as  teacher  of  French,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1815  ;  Joseph  Du  Commun  aa^rs  appointed  second  teacher  of 
French,  in  March,  1818.  Of  the  old  professors.  Captain  Partridge 
and  Francis  Masson  Avere  gone  ;  all  the  others  remain.  Thus,  in 
1817,  when  Colonel  Thayer  took  charge  of  the  Academy,  the  corps 
of  teachers  was  composed  of  professors  Mansfield,  Ellicott,  and  Cro¬ 
zet  ;  teachers  Zoeller  and  Berard ;  and  assistant  professors  Douglas 
and  Davies,  exclusive  of  the  military  teachers  and  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1818  and  1819.  This  Avas  properly  the  Academic  Staff, 
and  Colonel  Thayer  Avas  Avilling  and  pleased  to  have  them  take  their 
proper  part  in  organizing  the  institution,  and  raising  it  to  that  high 
standard  of  discipline  and  excellence  to  Avhich  it  has  since  attained. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  Avar  department,  under  the  enlightened  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Mr.  CraAvford,  had  endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the 
obvious  defects  of  the  Academy,  by  new  regulations. 

So  far  we  have  pursued  the  history  of  the  Academy,  as  it  pro¬ 
gressed  from  a  germinal  idea  to  actual  being  and  life.  It  is  now 
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necessary  to  trace  that  system  of  scientijic  culture  wliicli  is  its  essen¬ 
tial  element  and  peculiar  character.  In  this  the  student  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  more  interested,  and  as  we  trace  it  still  further,  in  its 
fruits,  the  education  and  services  of  more  than  two  thousand  young 
men,  who  have  held  the  most  important  positions  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  life,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  pronounce  a  just  judgment 
upon  its  merits  and  services. 

ISIr.  Crawford,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  who  have  ap- 
j)eared  in  public  affairs,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  understand  and 
attempt  to  remedy  the  defects  and  irregularities  which  Professors 
Mansfield  and  Ellicott  had  pointed  out."^  In  March,  1816,  “  Rules 
and  Regulations”  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Crawford.  The  main 
points  in  them  were — 

1.  There  shall  be  a  Board  of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  suitable 
gentlemen,  who  shall  attend  each  annual  examination. 

2.  There  shall  be  a  General  Examination  twice  in  each  year ; 
in  July  and  December,  and  an  annual  vacation  in  July  and  August. 

3.  Cadets  shall  be  admitted  in  September,  and  examined  in  spell¬ 
ing,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

4.  A  course  of  studies,  embracing  definitely  all  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  instruction  to  be  procured,  and  rules  for  classification  shall 
be  drawn  up,  and  comprise  a  complete  course  of  education  at  the 
institution. 

According  to  the  last  regulation,  a  course  of  studies  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  approved  by  Mr.  Crawford,  in 
July,  1816.  This  course  comprised  four  years,  and  was  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  (although  largely  increased,)  which  has  been  pursued 
since. 

The  first  year  studies  were  English  Grammar,  French,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  and  Logarithms. 

The  second  year  comprised  French,  Geometrical  Construction,  Ap¬ 
plication  of  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Plain  and  Spheric  Trigonometry, 
the  Conic  Sections,  and  Drawing. 

The  third  year,  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astron¬ 
omy,  and  Drawing. 

The  fourth  year.  Engineering,  Geography,  History,  and  Ethics. 

In  the  first  draft.  Engineering  was  put  in  the  third  year ;  but 
since  1817,  has  been  placed  in  the  fourth.  In  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards  was  added  the  Calculus  ;  and  in  a  few  years.  Chemistry,  Min- 

*  These  defects  and  irregularities  arose  from  not  obeying  the  law,  and  not  pursuing  the 
ideas  it  pointed  out.  The  great  effort  of  Professors  Mansfield  and  Ellicott,  was  to  get  the  spirit 
uC  the  law  followed  practically. 
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eralogy,  and  Natural  Law.  This  course  of  studies  is  exclusive  of 
the  purely  military  part,  which  under  the  heads  of  Tactics,  Prac¬ 
tical  Artillery  and  Gunnery,  occupied  several  hours  each  day. 

Thus,  in  July,  1816,  the  Academy  had  for  the  first  time  arrived 
at  a  course  of  studies,  and  a  preparation  for  discipline.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1816,  began  an  attempt  to  carry  this  course  of  studies 
into  practical  effect.  We  do  not  say  there  had  been  no  studies  and 
no  attempt  at  classification  before  that,  for  there  were,  but  that 
nothing  had  really  been  perfected  in  either,  till  after  the  “  regula¬ 
tions”  of  1816.  If  we  could  carry  the  reader  back  to  the  year  1815, 
and  see  the  difficulties  under  which  the  professor  of  that  day  labored, 
the  small  material  provided,  and  the  undisciplined  condition  of  the 
young  men  under  their  charge,  we  should  give  better  views  of  the 
merits  and  services  of  its  pioneer  teachers.  One  or  two  reminis¬ 
cences  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  Colonel 
Mansfield  arrived  at  West  Point  in  1814,  and  immediately  sought 
for  his  pupils.  He  was  not  like  the  professors  of  whom  Gibbon 
speaks,  remembering  that  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  but  forgetting 
he  had  duties  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  he  immediately  asked 
for  pupils  to  teach.  What  was  he  to  teach  ?  Philosophy  and  As¬ 
tronomy.  But  these  required  prior  training,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
winter  of  1814-’!  5,  that  he  could  fincl  any  pupils.  Then  he  found 
five  young  men  who  thought  that  they  could  go  on  in  such  studies. 
For  want  of  any  recitation  rooms  at  the  Point,  he  taught  them  in 
the  parlor  of  his  own  house.  As  we  shall  refer  specifically  to  the 
subject  of  text-books,  we  merely  add,  that  the  only  work  to  be 
found  at  all  suitable,  was  Enfield's  Philosophy.  There  was  no  clas¬ 
sification,  and  in  a  few  months  these  five  cadets  were  commissioned. 
They  made  the  first  class  in  Philosophy,  taught  at  West  Point. 

Again,  there  are  some  who  will  recollect  Professor  Ellicott,  sitting 
at  his  desk  at  the  end  of  a  long  room,  in  the  second  story  of  what 
was  called  the  Mess  Hall,  teaching  Geometry  or  Algebra,  looking 
and  acting  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  of  whom 
it  was  written, 

“  And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” 

The  cadets  were  all  “  boys”  to  him,  and  his  kind  face  was  long  re¬ 
membered.  In  the  other  end  of  this  room,  or  in  the  next,  was  seen 
his  acting  assistant,  Stephen  H.  Long,  then  a  young  lieutenant  of 
engineers  ;  since  distinguished  as  a  traveler,  an  engineer,  and  a  man 
of  science.  The  text-book  used  was  “  Hutton’s  Mathematics,”  and 
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at  that  time  the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Hutton  had  been  a  professor 
at  Woolwich,  England,  and  his  treatises^  were  plain,  simple,  easily 
.understood,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  beginners.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  very  deficient  both  in  extent  and  analysis.  It  was  a  good 
text-book  then,  for  there  were  no  cadets  trained  to  pursue  deeper 
or  more  analytical  works.  With  Hutton’s  Mathematics,  Enfield’s 
Philosophy,  and  plain  right-lined  drawing,  and  nothing  which  could 
be  called  engineering,  did  the  cadets  of  the  Academy  get  along, 
without  roll,  classification,  or  graduation,  till  the  close  of  1810. 

In  August,  18lV,  as  we  have  said.  Colonel  Thayer  became  super¬ 
intendent  at  AVest  Point;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five 
years  the  Academy  passed  through  the  great  changes  which  brought 
it  from  the  inchoate  to  the  crystallized  state  in  which  it  now  appears. 
The  most  important  of  these  changes  relate  to  scientific  culture  ; 
and  we  shall  best  describe  them  by  narrating  the  actual  work  the 
classes  then  pursued,  and  the  change  of  text-books.  .The  first  step 
was  taken,  as  we  have  seen,  in  March,  1816,  by  the  regulations  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  which  required  classification,  a  course  of  studies,  and 
annual  examinations.  Some  steps  towards  these  were  taken  in  1816, 
but  very  imperfectly.  In  1817  the  system  of  classification  was  first 
systematically  begun.  Claude  Crozet,  a  Frencli  officer  under  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  was  appointed 
professor  of  engineering,  in  March,  1817.  The  annual  examination 
coming  on  in  June,  the  course  of  studies  in  his  department  did  not 
regularly  commence  till  September,  and  the  second  or  junior  class^ 
of  1817 — ’18  was  the  first  class  which  commenced  thoroughly  the 
severe  and  complete  course  of  studies  at  AVest  Point.  'The  labors 
of  that  class  in  the  years  1818  and  1819  may  have  been  equaled, 
but  certainly  have  not  been  surpassed.  It  was  not  a  brilliant  class, 
but  its  labors  were  not  the  less  on  that  account.  It  had  not  merely 
to  pass  over  the  plain  turnpike  road  of  science  which  is  now  made 
so  easy  to  those  who  follow  ;  but,  like  the  pioneers  of  an  army,  had 
to  cut  down  the  obstructions,  make  their  own  bridges,  and  to  no 
small  extent,  furnish  their  own  munitions.  Let  us  look  into  the 
class-room  of  1817,  as  Professor  Crozet  advances  to  instruct  those 

*  The  CUiss  here  spoken  of  graduated  in  1819.  Of  its  living  members,  are  Henry  Brew- 
ERTON,  late  Superinlendent  at  West  Point;  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  Commissioner  of  Sla- 
tistics  for  the  State  of  Ohio;  Justin  Dimmick,  late  Commander  of  Fortress  Monroe  ;  Daniel 
Tyler,  a  distinguished  Engineer  and  General  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  Wm.  H.  Swift,  a 
distinguislied  Engineer,  and  President  of  the  Illinois  Canal'Company ;  Joshua  Raker,  a  Civil 
Engineer,  Judge,  and  Planter,  in  Louisiana  ;  and  Major  Turnbull,  distinguished  as  a  Topo¬ 
graphical  Engineer  in  the  War  with  Mexico. 

Among  the  dead  was  George  H.  Whistler,  the  most  distinguished  Civil  Engineer  our 
country  has  produced. 
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youDg  men  in  studies,  which,  were  not  only  new  to  them,  hut  entirely 
unheard  of,  and  in  which  the  language  to  which  they  were  horn  and 
fw'nished  uot  a  single  text-booJc.  Professor  Crozet  was  to  teach 
engineering  5  hut  when  he  met  the  class,  he  found  not  one  of  them 
fit  to  learn  engineering.  These  were  branches  of  science,  and  its 
.  affiliations,  essentially  necessary  to  engineering,  which  they  had 
never  been  taught.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  All  he  could  do  obvi¬ 
ously  was  to  supply  these  preliminary  studies  before  he  could  com¬ 
mence  in  his  own  department.  In  other  words,  he  must  begin  by 
hecomino;  a  teacher  of  mathematics,  and  drawing.  The  surprise 
of  the  French  engineer  instructed  in  the  Polytechnique  may  well  he 
imagined  when  he  commenced  giving  his  class  certain  problems  and 
instructions,  which  not  one  of  them  could  comprehend  or  perform. 
Among  these  preliminary  studies  was  Descriptive  Geometry,  not  an 
orio-inal  and  distinct  science,  hut  which  by  projecting  geometrical 
figures  and  problems  on  co-ordinate  planes,  gave  a  more  facile  and 
practical  mode  of  representing  (as  its  name  implies,)  as  well  as  solv¬ 
ing  many  geometrical  and  practical  problems.  This,  too,  required 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  mathematical  and  perspective  drawing, 
and  its  various  minor  hut  important  arts.  We  doubt  whether  at 
that  time  more  than  a  dozen  or  two  professors  of  science  in  this 
country  knew  there  was  such  a  thing  5  certainly  they  never  taught  it, 
and  equally  certain,  there  was  not  a  text-hook  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Perhaps  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  reflect,  that  this 
new  application  of  geometry  was  scarcely  thirty  years  old.  Monge, 
a  French  savans,  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  this  system,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution.  Crozet  meant  to  begin 
with  Descriptive  Geometry,  hut  fortunately,  the  class  was  not  in  the 
last  year  of  the  course  (in  which  engineering  has  recently  been 
taught,)  and  could  spare  some  time  for  mere  mathematics.  But,  a 
new  difficulty  arose.  There  was  no  text-book  in  English,  and  none 
to  he  had  just  then  in  French.  Geometry  is  not  a  thing  to  he  taught 
orally.  ^Vhat  is  to  he  done  ?  It  was  here  at  this  precise  time  that 
Crozet,  by  aid  of  the  carpenter  and  painter,  introduced  the  black¬ 
board  and  chalk.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing,  and  so  is  every  thing 
which  is  useful ;  hut  we  know  of  no  mere  adjunct  of  teaching,  so 
useful  as  the  blackboard.  To  professor  Crozet,  so  far  as  we  know, 
is  due  the  introduction  of  this  simple  and  useful  machine.  He 
found  it,  with  many  other  things,  far  superior  to  the  English  methods 
in  the  Polytechnic  of  France. 

W^e  now  see  Crozet  with  his  blackboard  before  him,  chalk  in  hand, 
and  animated,  intellectual  face,  about  to  teach  his  class  a  new  sci- 
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ence,  without  a  text-book.  Again  be  meets  a  new  difficulty.  He 
does  not  more  than  half  understand  the  American  language.  This 
difficulty  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  practice.  With  extreme  diffi¬ 
culty  he  makes  himself  understood.  AVith  extreme  difficulty  his 
class  comprehend  that  two  planes  at  right-angles  with  one  another 
are  to  be  understood  on  the  same  surface  of  the  blackboard  on 
which  are  represented  two  different  projections  of  the  same  object. 
But,  at  last  it  is  done.  The  J^rofessor  labors  with  inexhaustible 
patience,  and  the  pupils  are  pleased  to  receive  into  their  minds 
entirely  new  ideas.  The  first  problems  are  drawn  and  demonstrated 
on  the  blachboard,  by  the  Professor ;  then  drawn  and  demonstrated 
by  the  pupils,  and  then  accurately  copied  ilito  permanent  drawings ; 
and  thus  this  class  were  taught  in  the  most  important  and  valuable 
method  of  imparting  true  knowledge,  which  has  been  given  to  man¬ 
kind  since  the  days  of  Socrates.  Fortunately,  professor  Crozet  had 
brought  with  him  the  complete  drawings  of  the  French  Polytechnique, 
so  that  he  was  not,  in.  this  particular,  obliged  to  depend  upon  him¬ 
self.  The  path  of  his  instruction  soon  became  easier,  and  then  this 
class  completed  their  course  in  drawing,  mathematics,  and  Engi- 
neerino*. 

O 

In  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  the  way  was 
scarcely  less  difficult.  AVe  have  already  said,  that  Enfield’s  Philoso¬ 
phy  was  the  first  book  on  that  subject.  But  this  w^as  not  enough. 
Professor  Alansfield  looked  around  in  vain  for  any  suitable  book  on 
Mechanics.  At  last,  Gregory's  Mechanics  was  adopted.  It  was  a 
book  without  any  analysis,  and  probably  written  only  for  scien¬ 
tific  men.  Yet,  it  was  the  best  to  be  had.  For  several  years  after, 
this  work  still  remained  the  best  book  on  Alechanics.  Whether  the 
class  who  first  studied  its  mysterious  pages  acquired  as  clear  and 
extensive  ideas  of  the  subject  as  those  who  have  since  passed  over 
smoother  roads,  may  be  doubtful.  It  is  certain  they  had  more  ardu¬ 
ous  labors.  AYe  have  said  there  was  no  text-book  on  enoineerino-, 
as  a  science.  AVhen  the  class  which  had  commenced  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  professor  Crozet,  (then  the  second  or  the  junior 
class,)  had  become  the  first  class,  they  were  instructed  in  engineer¬ 
ing  by  drawings  from  oral  teaching,  on  the  blackboard.  The  vari¬ 
ous  modes  of  laying  out  fortifications,  of  bridging,  of  defiling,  of 
materials,  ordnance,  Ac.,  were  taught  by  professor  Crozet.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  no  text-book  in  engineering  was  found.  It  was  not  till 
1823  that  a  French  treatise,  entitled  the  Science  of  AYar  and  Forti- 
cation,  was  translated  by  Alajor  O’Connor,  and  for  several  years 
used  as  a  text-book.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  class  which,  in  1817, 
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1818,  and  1819,  commenced  the  new  culture  and  discipline  of  West 
Point,  had  an  arduous  and  difficult  task.  It  is,  notwithstanding, 
quite  probable,  that  this  severe  exercise  of  the  mind,  in  making 
paths  for  itself,  where  there  are  no  guide-posts  on  the  way,  no  regal 
road,  is  a  better  discipline  than  that  furnished  by  the  more  easy  and 
systematic  methods. 

Perhaps  no  one  step  taken  at  West  Point,  has  contributed  so 
much  to  intellectual  culture  as  the  Merit-Roll.  The  eftect  at  the 
Military  Academy  is  totally  different  from  what  it  would  be  at  any 
civil  institution.  For  there  it  determines  rank^  which  is  the  great 
object  of  military  men.  Forty  young  men  may  be  commissioned 
on  the  same  day  to  the  same  grade,  but  through  all  their  after  life, 
•even  when  they  return  to  civil  life,  the  distinctions  of  the  merit- 
roll  will  follow  them,  and  be  counted  for  or  against  them.  In  the 
very  first  day  of  their  commissioned  service,  the  distinction  is  a 
practical  one,  for  there  are  great  and  practical  advantages  in  certain 
arms  of  the  service  over  others.  Thus  the  engineer  officer,  without 
any  actual  care  of  men,  or  responsibility  for  any  movements,  and 
almost  always  stationed  at  comfortable  posts,  has  great  advantages 
over  other  arms.  The  Artillery  has  advantages  over  the  Infantry. 
Thus  the  cadet,  commissioned  from  West  Point,  has  determined  for 
himself,  by  his  position  on  the  merit-roll,  not  only  his  rank  in  the 
army,  but  almost  his  position  in  human  life.  The  merit-roll,  as  it 
now  exists,  graduated  in  all  departments,  and  summed  up  at  the 
close  of  the  course,  was  not  adopted  at  once,  but  was  the  work  of 
several  years. 

In  February,  1818,  the  superintendent  of  the  Academy  was  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Secretary  at  War  to  publish  in  the  Army  Register  the 

names  of  cadets  who  are  distinguished  for  attainments,  and  meri¬ 
torious  conduct,  not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  specifying  the 
studies  in  which  they  may  excel.” 

We  well  recollect  with  what  excitement  and  interest  this  com¬ 
munication  was  received  by  the  cadets  of  that  day,  especially  by 
those  who  thought  themselves  within  the  probabilities  of  that  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  unquestionably  stimulated  most  of  the  young  men  to 
much  greater  exertions  than  they  would  otherwise  have  made.  In 
a  few  months  after,  the  merit-roll  was  fully  established  in  the  classes, 
and  the  rank  of  the  graduating  cadets  determined  by  it. 

There  has  been  much  discussion,  and  no  small  doubt,  as  to  the 
real  effects  of  emulation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  sense,  and  a 
bad  effect  attached  to  that  term.  But  is  that  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  merit-roll?  Is  not  the  merit-roll  adopted,  so  far  as  it 
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can  be  ascertained,  in  all  departments  of  human  life  ?  Who  would 
risk  himself  with  an  ignorant  engineer,  if  he  could  get  a  skilled  one  ? 
Who  would  employ  a  poor  clerk  if  he  could  get  a  good  one  ?  The 
objection  made* to  emulation  is  that  it  excites  wrong  motives. 
However  this  may  be,  and  however  casuists  may  regard  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  merit-roll  is  the  strongest  stimulant  to  intellectual 
exertion  which  can  be  presented  to  young  men.  Nor  can  we  per¬ 
ceive,  after  much  observation  on  its  effect,  that  it  has  impaired  the 
purely  moral  motives  of  action,  or  excited  evil  passions,  to  be  re¬ 
membered  in  after  life.  At  West  Point  all  the  moral  actions  which 
are  visible  and  tangible  are  brought  within  the  scale  of  the  merit- 
roll,  and  often  the  fate  of  a  young  man  is  determined  far  more  by 
his  standing  in  conduct,  than  in  studies. 

II.  STUDY,  DISCIPLIXE,  AND  FRUITS. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  historical  progress  of  the  Academy  in  the 
path  of  scientific  culture,  it  remains  for  us  to  state  what  it  is  ;  what 
it  has  done  ;  and  what  men  have  conducted  it. 

Without  entering  into  minute  details,  we  shall  very  briefly  state 
the  present  methods  of  study  and  discipline.  The  leading  studies 
in  their  order  are  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  As¬ 
tronomy,  Engineering,  Chemistry,  French,  Tactics,  Artillery  Prac¬ 
tice,  Mineralogy,  Ethics,  and  History.  This  course  is  wholly  sci¬ 
entific,  the  practical  part  being  adapted  strictly  to  military  purposes. 
In  the  early  period  of  the  institution,  some  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  the  classics,  but  it  was  found  impracticable,  with  the  lim¬ 
ited  time  allowed  the  cadets.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  institution  can  have  more  than  one  tone.  All  branches  of  hu¬ 
man  learning  may  be  embraced  in  the  proper  schedule  of  university 
instruction ;  but  has  any  university  given  equal  attention  to  all 
branches  of  education  ?  What  are  called  colleges  in  our  country, 
all  aim  at  fitting  young  men  for  the 'civil  professions— Law,  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  Theology.  They  therefore  make  the  classics  the  prin¬ 
cipal  branch  of  study,  and  are  right,  since  Law,  Medicine,  and  The- 
ology  have  their  foundation  deep  laid  in  the  classic  ages.  Litera¬ 
ture  also  is  a  part  of  professional  knowledge,  necessary  to  adorn 
and  illustrate  the  history  and  theory  of  professional  science.  Hence, 
in  these  lines  of  instruction  specially  have  run  the  studies  of  the 
college,  and  from  these  is  derived  the  tone  of  college  education. 
The  object  of  the  Military  Academy  was  totally  different.  It  was 
not  civil,  but  martial  life,  for  which  the  young  men  were  fitting.  It 
was  neither  a  metaphysical  discussion,  nor  a  hair-splitting  argument 
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on  the  law,  in  which  they  were  expected  to  excel.  Tliey  were  to 
learn  the  sterner  arguments  of  the  battle-field ;  to  arrange  squad¬ 
rons  for  the  hardy  fight ;  to  acquire  that  profound  knowledge  of 
the  science  and  materials  of  nature,  which  should  fit  them  for  the 
complicated  art  of  war  5  to  defend  and  attack  cities,  to  biidge  riv 
ers  ;  to  make  roads ;  to  provide  armaments  ;  to  arrange  munitions  ; 
to  understand  the  topography  of  countries ;  and  to  foresee  and  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  resources  necessary  to  national  defense.  This  was  the 
object  of  the  Military  Academy,  and  to  that  one  end  it  Avas  adapted. 
The  method  of  education  may  ,be  happily  stated  under  the 
heads  of  Studies,  Physical  and  Moral  Discipline,  and  of  Military 
Exercises. 

1.  The  subjects  and  method  of  study  we  have  already  mentioned  ; 
Mathematical,  Philosophical,  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Military,  and 
French,  the  military  language.  These  being  the  chief  topics  of 
study,  the  students  and  the  time  were  suitably  divided  into  classes 
and  hours.  There  are  four  classes,  occupying  four  years,  as  usual 
in  colleges.  There  are  ten  months  of  study,  the  intermission  being 
in  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August,  when  only  military  studies 
and  exercises  are  pursued.  The  studies  of  a  day  are  necessarily 
modified,  by  the  introduction  of  military  exercises  which  consume 
much  time.  The  regular  study  hours  (which  include  also  the  reci¬ 
tations,)  are  from  8  A.  M.  to  1  P.  M.,  and  from  2  P.  M.  to  4  P.  M., 
making  seven  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  Generally ybur  hows 
more  are  consumed  in  military  exercise  and  discipline,  being  the 
hours  before  breakfast,  and  after  4  P.  M.  Thus  eleven  hours  are 
generally  occupied  either  in  study  or  exercises.  The  evening  also 
after  dark,  is  devoted  to  study  in  so  far  that  ivith  occasional  exceptions, 
the  cadets  are  required  to  be  in  the  rooms.  In  this  division  of  time 
we  find  a  continual  alternation  of  study  and  exercise ;  leaving  the 
least  possible  time  for  idleness,  or  mere  amusement.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  education  is  to  find  the  maximuTn  of  developmentj  ivith 
the  minimum  of  idleness.  To  this  should  be  added,  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  should  be  co-relatively,  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral.* 
It  is  not  merely  ignorance,  but  unequal  development,  which  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  mankind.  How  many  great  and  glorious  intel¬ 
lects  have  been  lost,  because  there  were  no  counter-balances  to  the 
—  - - — -  • 

♦  We  use  the  word  moral,  in  preference  to  spiritual,  because,  in  its  comprehensive  sense, 
including  the  latter;  but  by  no  means,  intimating,  that  in  this  Uhristian  country,  we  should 
make  any  place  of  education  a  mere  reproduction  of  Persian  or  Greek  models.  Our  servile 
imitation  of  the  Ancients,  often  makes  us  forget  that  we  are  neither  Spartans  nor  Romans. 
The  man  who  attempts  at  this  day  to  revive  the  institutions  of  Pagan  Greece,  is  as  false  to 
true  Philosophy,  as  he  is  to  true  Christianity. 
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force  wliicb,  inclined  in  only  one  direction,  carried  tliem  of!  into  a 
wilderness  of  fruitless  objects ! 

In  the  course  of  studies  pursued  at  West  Point,  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  method  of  study.  We  can  give  an  idea  of  this  in  a  few 
words.  The  very  first  thing  done  at  West  Point  is  to  recognize  the 
fact,  that  intellects  are  unequal ;  in  other  words,  that  of  a  given 
number  of  young  men,  commencing  a  severe  and  elaborate  course 
of  studies,  there  will  be  some  who  can  not  endure  it,  and  can  not 
get  through ;  and  others,  who  while  they  will  come  up  to  the  requi¬ 
sites  for  graduation,  can  not  equal  a  third  class,  who  are  capable  and 
ambitious  of  receiving  the  highest  style  of  education.  This  recog¬ 
nition  is  effected  thus :  a  class  enters  the  Academy,  we  will  say 
eighty  in  number.  This  class  enters  on  the  1st  of  September;  and 
on  the  1st  of  January  there  is  a  semi-annual  examination.  This 
four  months  of  study  by  that  class  is  regarded  as  a  period  of  pro- 
bation,  which  will  furnish  some  test  of  the  abilities  of  its  several 
members.  When  the  January  examination  is  held,  some  are  found 
deficient,  and  they  are  at  once  discarded.  Then  the  remaining  class 
are  numbered,  according  to  what  is  then  their  apparent  merit,  and 
they  are  divided  into  sections  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  each  ;  those 
highest  on  the  roll  being  placed  in  the  first  section ;  those  next  in 
the  second,  &c.  Usually  there  are  four  of  these  sections.  The 
professor  usually  teaches  the  first  section ;  his  assistant  the  second, 
and  so  on.  It  is  obviously  a  decided  advantage  to  be  in  the  first 
section,  and  there  is  usually  a  struggle  to  get  there.  But,  a  cadet 
may  change  his  position  in  his  class,  at  any  time,  by  his  own  efforts. 
This  he  can  only  do,  however,  by  more  strenuous  efforts.  Then,  if 
he  be  in  the  second  section,  he  may  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  found 
to  have  a  higher  aggregate  of  good  marks  in  study  and  con¬ 
duct  than  some  of  those  in  the  first  section.  In  that  case  he 
will  be  transferred.  Thus  the  ambition  of  the  student  has  always 
placed  before  it  the  possibility  of  higher  class  rank,  and  if  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  industry  are  capable  of  it,  he  will  attain  it. 

The  method  of  study  at  West  P6int,  which  in  all  institutions  is 
the  important  point,  is  the  rigidly  demonstrative^  in  those  studies 
which  admit  of  it,  and  the  positively  practical  in  those  which  do 
not.  The  course  of  studies  requires  this,  if  the  subjects  of  study 
are  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  There  is  little  of  the  purely  meta¬ 
physical  or  transcendental  known  or  pursued  *at  West  Point.  No 
abstract  speculations  or  merely  theoretical  inquiries  occupy  their 
minds.  •  It  is  the  actually  knowing,  and  doing,  in  which  they  are 
engaged.  As  far  as  can  be  made  practically  useful,  the  oral  method 
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is  pursued.  In  mathematical  and  mechanical,  engineering  and  tac 
tical  studies,  this  is  largely  the  case.  The  blackboard,  we  have  said, 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Professor  Crozet,  at  West 
Point.  How  largely  this  is  used  in  all  institutions  of  education 
'^ow,  our  readers  well  know.  It  has  proved  one  of  the  most  efii- 
cient  means  of  instruction  at  West  Point.  Tlie  student  of  the 
mathematical  section,  for  example,  begins  with  a  text-book  on  Al¬ 
gebra,  in  his  hand ;  but,  it  is  on  the  blackboard  where  the  work¬ 
ings  of  his  mind  are  chiefly  exhibited.  lie  learns  what  he  can  from 
the  book,  but,  on  the  blackboard  the  professor  makes  him  trace  out 
what  he  has  done,  not  merely  by  telling  what  he  knows,  but  what 
he  don’t  know;  detects  his  weak  place,  and  forces  his  mind  (so  far 
as  such  force  is  possible,)  to  thhiJc,  and  think  rightly  on  the  subject 
before  him.  This  thinking,  we  need  not  tell  experienced  teachers, 
is  the  gi’eat  thing  which  education  .is  to  teach.  If  a  student  can 
not,  or  will  not  think  studiously  and  industriously,  he  will  not  long 
remain  at  West  Point.  There  is  not,  as  in  civil  colleges,  the  great 
fallow  field  of  poetry,  history,  and  metaphysics,  in  which  he  may 
show  his  classical  professor  that  he  has  acquired  rich  things, 
although  ignorant  of  mathematics.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  he 
has  wandered  with  Greeks  and  Romans  around  the  ruins  of  Troy, 
or  by  the  waters  of  Babel.  There  is  no  such  compensating  princi¬ 
ple  in  the  system  at  West  Point.  The  cadet  must  study  what  ia 
act  before  him ;  must  study  it  hard  ;  must  think  upon  it,  and  disci¬ 
pline  his  mind  to  systematic  modes  of  thought. 

2.  This  leads  us  to  the  Specific  Discipline  of  the  Academy. 
This  is  partially  included  in  what  we  have  already  said.  The  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  is  mainly  maintained  by  the  method  of  study  ;  but 
there  is  a  grand  and  perfect  system  of  discipline,  which  we  may 
briefly  describe.  The  term  discipline  is  derived  from  disciples, 
dhcipiilus,  and  means  originally  teaching  of  knowledge;  but  this  is 
not  all,  nor  entirely  its  modern  sense.  Discipline  is  training  in 
knowledge  and  virtue,  in  order  and  diligence,  in  good  conduct,  and 
good  habits.  To  do  this  requires  a  control  of  the  body  as  well  as 
mind ;  of  food  and  raiment ;  of  time  and  exercise  ;  as  well  as  the 
imparting  of  facts  and  ideas.  It  was  in  the  fonner  sense  rather  than 
of  the  latter,  that  the  word  education,  (to  lead  forth,)  was  under¬ 
stood  among  the  ancients,  and  so  far  as  they  went  they  were  right. 
It  was  this  discipline  in  virtue,  temperance,  courage,  fortitude,  and 
self-denial,  which  was  taught  in  the  days  of  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
•Greek  Leonidas.  It  was  adopted  among  the  early  Christians ;  but, 
Cowper  well  said  ^ — 
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“In  colleges  and  halls  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious,  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  called  Discipline. 

V  4: 

But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declin’d  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years.” 


Notliing  can  be  more  certain  than  tbe  decline  of  “  discipline”  in 
modern  civil  institutions.  “  Colleo:es  and  Halls”  advertise  a  much 
enlarged  course  of  studies ;  they  call  to  their  aid  the  most  learned 
professors  ;  and  they  proclaim  “  all  the  modern  improvement,”  and 
yet  it  is  quite  certain,  that  a  pupil  can  walk  for  years  their  learned 
halls,  and  at  last  receive  the  honors  of  graduation  with  a  very  small 
share  of  either  learning,  diligence,  or  virtue.  Civil  institutions  may¬ 
be  most  excellent  for  all,  who  either  by  early  care  or  natural  inclina¬ 
tion  are  willing  to  use  their  opportunities  for  their  intellectual  or 
moral  advancement.  Nay,  more,  all  open  irregularities  will  be 
corrected,  and  all  possible  means  afforded  for  spiritual  improvement. 
But  there  are  two  things  impossible  to  overcome — the  popular  and 
almost  universal  license  allowed  youth,  (under  the  name  of  freedom) 
and  the  total  want  of  any  ultimate  power  to  restrain  it.  These 
stand  directly  in  the  way  of  thorough  discipline.  At  a  Government 
Military  Institution,  this  is  directly  reversed.  The  very  first  thing 
taught  is  positive  obedience.  The  cadet  can  not  be  a  week  at  West 
Point  without  knowing  that  he  can  not  govern  himself,  but  must 
be  governed  by  others.  If  he  is  either  not  fit  or  not  willing,  the 
faculty  meet  the  case  in  short  and  decisive  language  :  “  If  you  are 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  disci¬ 
pline,  we  direct  you  must  instantly  go.  There  are  plenty  more 
worthy  to  fill  your  place.”  There  is,  then,  no  alternative  for  the 
cadet  but  to  go  forward,  and  exert  himself  to  the  utmost,  or  not  to 
go  at  all.  There  can  be  no  loitering  by  the  way,  to  slumber  in  idle¬ 
ness,  or  waste  in  dissipation,  or  pursue  the  pleasures  of  literature. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  stern  and  constant  discipline  is  the  great 
merit  of  West  Point.  It  acts  on  the  whole  conduct  and  character. 
We  have  already  said,  that  the  class-standing  determined  by  the 
merit-roll,  determined  their  position  relatively,  and  their  rank  in  the 
army,  and  by  consequence,  great  distinctions  and  differences  in  after 
life. 

Let  us  see  how  this  merit-roll  is  made  up.  The  first  thing  done 
is  to  mark  each  cadet  with  a  figure  (having  relation  to  an  agreed 
scale  of  numbers,)  for  every  act  done  or  undone,  in  study,  conduct 
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drill,  attention,  &c.  The  second  is  to  agree  upon  the  relative  values 
of  each  study,  conduct,  &c.,  in  aggregating  the  whole  positive  or 
negative  performance  of  a  cadet,  in  his  whole  course  at  West  Point. 
The  summation  of  these  for  any  one  year  gives  his  class-standing 
for  that  year,  and  the  summation  for  the  whole  course  gives  his 
standing  at  the  time  of  graduation,  and  his  rank  in  the  army. 

Formerly,  and  we  believe  yet,  the  mode  of  marking  and  sum¬ 
ming  up  for  standing,  was  this.  Each  professor  or  teacher  marked  for 
one  performance  one  of  seven  marks,  from — 3  to-f-S.  This  being 
purely  artificial  may  be  changed.  But  ■  it  is  in  this  waV  the  mark¬ 
ing  is  made.  Then  in  regard  to  relative  values  of  study  and  con¬ 


duct,  the  scale  formerly  was  : — 

Mathematics,  .....  300. 

Philosophy  and  Mechanics,  .  .  300. 

Engineering  and  Military  Science,  .  .300. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  .  .  200. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  .  .  200. 

Conduct,  .....  300. 

Infantry  Tactics,  .  .  .  .150. 

Artillery  Practice,  .  .  .  150. 

French,  .....  100. 

Drawing,  .  .  .  ^  ‘  .  100. 


To  obtain  2,100,  the  aggregate,  a  cadet  must  never  have  failed  iu 
a  recitation,  or  been  absent  from  a  military  duty,  or  derelict  in  the 
least  particular.  This  most  rarely  if  ever  happens.  Not  to  fall 
short  more  than  100,  is  evidence  of  very  high  standing. 

It  is  evident,  that  under  this  system,  emulation  is  highly  excited, 
and,  in  fact,  there  must  be  a  constant,  unremitting  effort  to  gradu¬ 
ate  at  all.  The  general  result  is,  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  all 
appointed  are  graduates.  At  the  first  semi-annual  examination, 
many  drop  off;  several  more  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  more 
at  the  end  of  the  second.  Nearly  all  who  survive  the  second  year 
are  o-raduated. 

The  only  remaining  point,  peculiar  to  the  system  at  West  Pointy 
is  that  of  Military  Exercises.  As  a  Military  Institution,  this  is 
a  necessity,  but  it  has  also  a  great  advantage  as  a  means  of  Phys¬ 
ical  Education.  This  is  a  kind  of  education  too  much  neo-lected, 
and  for  which  civil  colleges  afford  little  opportunity,  and  no  en¬ 
couragement.  The  ordinary  games,  amusements,  and  walks  in  the 
field  are  relied  upon  to  afford  development  to  the  body,  and  the 
natural  tastes  the  only  guide.  So  thought  not  Persian  statesmen, 
Greek  Philosopher,  or  Roman  Senator.  In  contrast,  a  systematic 
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education  of  the  body  was  a  principle,  and  a  practice,  with  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  antiquity.  There  was  a  constant  attention  to 
this  in  the  training  of  youth ;  and  the  Olympian  Games,  the  Gym- ' 
nastic  Exercises,  and  the  Gladiatorial  Shows,  all  had  reference  to 
this  principle.  If  heathen  nations  could  thus  wisely  attend  to  the 
healthy  development  of  their  bodies,  can  Christian  people  safely 
neglect  it  ?  There  is  no  question  that  the  Christian  law  of  temper¬ 
ance,  daily  labor,  good  temper  and  amiable  dispositions  will  do 
much  to  preserve  health  and  strength.  The  health  of  the  mind 
goes  far  to  make  the  health  of  the  body ;  but  we  must  recollect 
that  all  students,  properly  so  called — men  who  are  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science — the  savans  of  a  country,  are 
cut  off  at  the  very  beginning,  from  that  daili/  labor  of  the  body, 
which  in  the  dawn  of  human  history  was  declared  to  be  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  man’s  existence.  There  is,  therefore,  a  positive  need  of  sup¬ 
plying  by  some  system  of  salutary  exercises,  the  place  of  that  labor 
in  which  the  farmer  and  mechanic  are  constantly  exercised.  What 
shall  it  be  ?  Our  common  classical  institutions  have  left  this  almost 
entirely  to  the  student’s  own  choice.  Several  hours  of  the  day  are 
left  to  the  student  to  employ  as  he  pleases.  Does  not  experience 
prove,  that  he  is  quite  as  apt  to  employ  this  in  novel  reading,  or 
playing  cards,  or  visiting,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  ambitious  pupil,) 
in  studying  or  reading  the  classics,  as  in  any  systematic  method 
of  exercise  ?  Let  the  early  dead  of  consumption,  the  victims  of  dis¬ 
sipation,  and  the  unhappy  subjects  of  chronic  diseases,  teach  the  liv¬ 
ing,  that  education  consists  not  merely  in  spurring  the  mind  on  to 
intellectual  feats,  however  admirable.  The  bird  soars  through  the 
mid-heavens,  but  soars  on  the  strength  of  his  wings  ;  and  if  he  had 
the  soul  of  Socrates,  would  still  fall,  when  they  are  exhausted. 

The  military  exercises,  at  West  Point,  accomplish  some  great  re¬ 
sults.  They  give  an  admirable  exercise  to  the  body,  and  they  oc¬ 
cupy  time  which  might  be  wasted,  and  they  compel  the  cadets  to 
give  up  late  night  studies.  Let  us  begin  with  the  last.  Nothing  is 
more  common  among  the  ambitious  students  of  colleges,  than  to 
sit  up  late  at  night.  To  burn  the  midnight  oil,  in  order  to  accom¬ 
pany  every  thought  in  the  realms  of  Plato,  or  fight  wdth  Hector 
on  the  plains  of  Troy,  or  pursue  the  phantom  of  metaphysics,  or 
the  genius  of  literature  through  the  bright  worlds  of  fiction,  is  the 
common  boast  of  scholars.  They  have  little  thought,  till  too  late, 
that  life  was  shortened,  and  happiness  impaired,  by  every  hour  taken 
from  the  natural  period  of  rest.  At  AVest  Point  this  evil  is  avoided, 
not  so  much  by  force  of  command,  as  by  that  of  wise  arrange* 
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ments.  At  the  dawn  of  day,  even  in  the  shortest  days,  the  shrill 
fife  and  rolling  drum  summon  the  cadet  to  his  morning  duties,  and 
•  with  the  exception  of  the  hours  of  meals,  there  is  one  incessant 
pressure  upon  him  for  bodily  and  intellectual  labor,  till  ten  at  night. 
The  results  of  this  is,  that  when  the  hour  of  retirement  comes,  he 
must  have  more  than  human  strength,  who  is  not  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  lie  down  and  sleep.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  ;  but, 
at  West  Point,  they  are  rare.  The  lights  are  put  out  at  10  o’clock, 
and  the  weary  student  is  ready  to  retire.  Thus,  the  system  of  disci¬ 
pline  at  the  Military  Academy  at  once  strengthens  the  body,  stimu¬ 
lates  ambition,  prevents  idleness,  and  compels  the  mind  to  pursue 
the  objects  of  reason,  rather  than  the  charms  of  imagination. 

Having  thus  traced  very  briefly  the  history,  studies,  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  West  Point,  it  is  only  just  to  say  something  upon  the  fruits 
it  has  produced.  These  are  divided  naturally  into  two  classes  ;  the 
work  of  the  Professors^  and  the  performance  of  Graduates.  The 
former  is  little  noticed  in  the  accounts  of  our  colleges,  except  in  the 
reputation  of  some  distinguished  men ;  but  the  latter,  (the  divines, 
lawyers,  and  statesmen  who  have  graduated,)  make  the  glory  and  the 
ornament  of  the  triennial  catalogue.  Let  us  see  if  something  has 
not  been  produced  by  West  Point,  which,  in  regard  to  the  peculiar 
objects  and  teaching  of  the  Academy,  may  bear  a  favorable  com¬ 
parison  with  the  catalogue  of  any  institution  for  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury.  We  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  the  learned  professions,  for  if 
West  Point  had  excelled  in  these  departments,  it  would  have  ut¬ 
terly  failed  in  those  for  which  it  was  made.  But,  we  mean  in  the 
great  field  of  science  and  of  usefulness.  First,  let  us  look  at  some 
of  the  fruits  produced  by  its  professors,  especially  in  the  production 
of  text-hooks.  In  the  history  of  instruction  at  AVest  Point,  we  have 
stated  the  total  absence  in  the  beginning,  of  text-books  on  some 
subjects,  and  the  unfitness  of  those  on  others,  even  the  common 
studies  of  Mathematics.  The  first  text-book  on  Descriptive  Geome¬ 
try,  published  in  America,  and  we  believe,  the  English  language, 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Crozet  ;  but,  as  he  then  understood  our 
language  imperfectly,  and  had  little  taste  for  authorship,  it  was 
soon  supplanted,  by  a  complete  treatise  prepared  by  Professor 
Davies.  On  that  subject,  as  on  the  subject  of  Engineering,  there 
was  no  systematic  treatise;  and  for  a  time,  AVest  Point  got  along 
by  oral  teaching,  and  such  collateral  aid  as  could  be  had.  The  utter 
deficiency  of  suitable  books  may  be  known  by  the  fact,  that  the  first 
really  tolerable  text-books  on  mathematics  were, translations  of  La 
Croix,  Bourdon,  Biot,  Ac.,  French  authors.  The  French  methods 
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of  writing  and  teaching  science  are,  on  most  topics,  the  best.  Their 
st}de  is  clear  and  analytical.  The  English  treatises  are  clumsy,  being 
what  is  called  in  literature,  elliptical,  having  vacancies  in  the  rea¬ 
soning,  to  be  supplied  by  the  student.  The  next  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  improvement  in  books,  were  the  mathematical  works  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davies,  a  graduate  of  1815,  when  the  Academy  was  yet  in 
a  chrysalis  state  ;  he  was  several  years  a  teacher  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  supplying  a  new  series  of  mathematical  text-books. 
Ilis  first  plan  was  to  adopt  the  best  French  works  as  a  basis,  and 
modify  them,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  American  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  this  manner  were  prepared  “  Davies’  Legendre,”  (Geome- 
try,)  and  subsequently  “  Davies’  Bourdon,”  (Algebra.)  Other  trea¬ 
tises  were  prepared  on  his  own  plan,  and  thus,  for  many  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Davies  pursued  the  quiet  and  laborious  task  (independent  of 
other  avocations,)  of  preparing  an  entire  course  of  mathematical 
text-books.  In  time  he  modified  these  aijain,  so  as  to  fit  them  for 
the  best  colleges,  and  the  higher  schools.  From  the  smallest  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic,  to  the  profoundest  treatise  on  the  Calculus,  he  has 
produced  clear  and  admirable  text-books  on  every  topic  of  mathe¬ 
matical  studies.  Many  other  good  books  have  been  prepared  by 
professors  in  colleges,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  in 
which  some  one  of  Davies’  works  is  not  tauMit  in  schools  and  col- 

O 

leges.  Gradually,  the  civil  institutions  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
brought  up  to  the  standard  of  West  Point,  in  mathematical  studies. 

In  more  recent  years.  Professor  Bartlett  has  published  his  trea¬ 
tise  on  Optics ;  Professor  Church,  on  the  Calculus,  and  Professor 
Mahan,  on  Field  Fortification,  and  a  treatise  on  Civil  Eno’ineerino-. 
Various  other  works  on  military  subjects  have  been  contributed  to 
the  stock  of  knowledge,  by  graduates  of  the  Academy.^'' 

Thus  have  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  by  disseminating  in  text¬ 
books,  and  teaching  the  higher  knowledge,  and  better  methods  pur¬ 
sued  there,  in  fact,  and  beyond  dispute,  elevated  the  entire  standard 
of  education  in  this  country.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  text-books 
of  Day,  Hutton,  Enfield,  Gregory,  &c.,  which  were  the  only  ones  to 
be  had  on  mathematical  science  in  1818,  with  those  now  in  use  at 
West  Point,  New  Haven,  or  Princeton.  Contrast  the  methods  of 

*  The  authorship  of  West  Point  has  been  quite  extensive  ;  too  much  so  to  enumerate  here. 
Among  the  works  of  its  graduates,  we  may  mention  the  “Political  Manual,'’  ‘'American 
Education,”  and  Statistical  Reports  by  Edward  D.  Mansfield,  the  “Review  of  Edwards  on 
the  Will,”  by  A.  T.  Bledsoe,  and  the  Military  Tactics  of  Generals  McClellan,  and  Ilalleck. 
The  Educational  Works  of  Mr.  Mansfield  have  been  before  the  public  for  many  years,  and 
studied  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  this  class  also  may  be  mentioned  the  editorial 
labors  of  some  twenty  of  the  graduates,  some  of  whom  have  had  no  small  inlluence  on  pub 
lie  affairs.  ' 
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study  before  the  blackboard,  the  art  of  drawing,  the  system  of 
rigid  demonstration,  and.  of  exact  scales  of  merit  were  introduced, 
with  those  now  in  use  in  the  higher  schools  of  science,  and  we  shall 
be  satisfied  that  West  Point  has  done  a  great  and  most  useful  work 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  education.  This  is  one  fruit  of  its  pro¬ 
duction,  which  has  been  altogether  too  lightly  estimated.  If  it 
be  of  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  blades  of  grass,  it  is  of 
much  more  importance  to  increase  the  number  of  minds  fitted  to 
enjoy  the  works  of  God,  and  use  beneficially  the  gifts  with  which 
he  has  intrusted  them. 


A  more  obvious  and  commonly  remarked  fruit  of  West  Point,  is 
the  men,  laboring  in  their  vocations,  which  it  has  produced.  It  is 
impossible  here,  (though  it  would  be  a  labor  of  love,)  to  note  the 
individual  examples  of  merit  and  usefulness,  among  those  whom 
West  Point  has  sent  into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  are 
here  limited  rather  to  a  statement  of  general  results.  It  may  be 
done  briefly  ;  and  since  we  have  seen  no  Register  later  than  1850, 
we  must  deal  in  round  numbers.  These,  however,  will  approximate 
the  precise  facts.  They  are  there  statistically  : — 

Whole  number  of  Graduates,  (about) 

Killed  in  battle. 

Died  in  service,  .... 

In  military  service  of  the  United  States  now. 

Have  been  in  political  service  (ministers,  gov¬ 
ernors,)  mayors,  and  members  of  congress, 
and  of  legislature. 

Other  civil  and  state  offices. 

Lawyers,  ..... 

Clergymen,  (including  two  bishops,)  . 

Physicians,  .... 

President  of  colleges,  professors  and  teachers. 

Authors,  editors,  and  artists. 

Civil  engineers,  and  officers  of  R.  R.  and  canals,  180. 
Merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers,  .....  140. 

Officers  of  militia,  and  volunteers,’  (not  of  the 

army,)  .  .  .  .  .110. 

Numbers  have  resigned,  and  died  young,  not  above  enumerated, 
and  numbers  of  these  also  have  died  in  the  civil  service.  We  have 
made  this  classification  to  show  how  largely  West  Point  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  education,  civil  engineering,  and  the  professions.  These 
were  not  the  direct  objects  of  the  Academy;  but,  when  long  years 
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of  peace  presented  no  duties  but  that  of  the  garrison,  and  no  glory  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  was  natural  and  proper  for  active  and  ambi¬ 
tious  young  men  to  seek  honor  and  usefulness  in  other  pursuits.  Nor 
did  the  government  discourage  this,  for  it  foresaw  what  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  these  young  men,  so  highly  educated  in  science,  would 
ditfuse  this  knowledge  throughout  the  country  ;  elevate  the  standard 
of  education,  and  be  ready  when  their  country  needed  their  ser¬ 
vices.  This  has  happened.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  exact  sci¬ 
ences  has  been  carried  into  the  colleges ;  the  railroads  and  canals 
have  been  built  by  engineers  ready  furnished  by  the  government ; 
and  now  when  half  a  million  of  men  have  been  suddenly  called  to 
war,  they  have  been  largely  officered  by  the  graduates  of  West 
Point.  Here  we  may  briefly  allude  to  the  most  grave  fact  which 
has  been  urged  against  the  Military  Academy.  The  best  officers 
of  the  rebel  army  were  educated  there.  Why  is  this?  Is  there  a 
want  of  sound  morals  ?  or,  is  loyalty  ho  virtue  there  ?  Neither. 
A  part,  and  a  part  only^  of  the  graduates  born  and  grown  up  in  the 
south,  have  gone  with  their  friends,  families,  and  connections,  into 
the  rebel  service.  This  was  on  account  of  social  ties,  and  had  no 
more  to  do  with  West  Point,  than  had  other  rebels  from  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  with  those  institutions.  The  noticeable  fact  is  that  they  were 
educated  at  the  government  expense,  and  therefore  under  peculiar 
obligations  to  the  country.  But  we  find  a  parallel  in  the  numerous 
officers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
honored  and  rewarded  at  the  public  expense,  but  who  thought' it  no 
shame  to  betray  their  country,  and  conspire  against  its  life.  We  in 
vain  attempt  to  account  for  such  crimes,  except  upon  the  principle 
of  common  depravity,  of  which  history  has  furnished  similar  exam¬ 
ples  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  work  we  proposed.  The  rise, 
progress,  and  fruits  of  the  Military  Academy,  we  have  briefly,  and, 
we  trust,  justly  delineated.  Certainly,  w^e  have  no  end  to  serve,  no 
prejudice  to  gratify.  We  knew  the  Academy  in  its  early  and  im¬ 
mature  period.  We  have  seen  it  gi’ow  up  to  usefulness  and  honor. 
We  see  its  graduates  taking  their  places  among  those  who  have 
well  served  their  country,  and  well  deserved  its  laurels.  In  this  we 
are  glad.  But  our  memory  is  filled  with  other  images.  We 
see  West  Point,  in  the  now  lengthening  shadows  of  time.  We 
seem  k>  see  those  with  whom  we  studied  freshly  present,  as  they 


*  We  should  not  forget  that  a  large  number  of  West  Point  graduates  from  the  south, 
(Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,)  have  remained  Loyal,  in  spite  of  all  the  influ. 
ences  of  social  and  political  ties. 
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walk  the  green  plain,  or  sit  before  the  class,  or  strive  to  teach  our 
dull  and  inattentive  minds.  They  were  men  worth  remembering, 
and  when,  in  after  times,  we  became  their  friends,  rather  than  their 
pupils,  still  more  pleasant  memories  gathered  around  them.  We 
seem  to  see  the  venerable  Ellicott,  like  Goldsmith’s  schoolmaster, 
alike  full  of  learning,  and  of  kindly  humor ;  the  placid  and  intel¬ 
lectual  expression  of  Mansfield,  whose  abstracted  looks  seemed  to 
be  searching  the  higher  philosophy;  the  courtly  and  dignified 
Thayer,  whose  graceful  manners  and  attractive  conversation  can 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  knew  him ;  and  the  amiable  Court- 
nay,  who  though  of  later  date,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  left 
the  world  in  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  better  scholar  or  the  better 
man.* 

Of  these,  and  of  those  like  them,  do  we  think,  when  we  think 
of  West  Point.  Nor  of  those  alone  ;  the  place  itself,  where  nature 
delights  in  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  rises  before  us.  No  imagina¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  clothe  it  with  the  hues  of  poetry ;  no  books  to 
recall  the  lost  passages  of  history ;  no  labored  eulogy  to  bring  up 
the  memories  of  the  dead.  ’You  can  no  more  forget  them,  than  you 
can  the  Pilgrims,  when  standing  by  the  rock  of  Plymouth.  Yon 
gray  and  moss-covered  ruin  was  once  the  fortress  of  the  Revolution. 
Yon  scarcely  perceptible  pile  of  stones  marks  the  spot  where  its 
soldiers  were  hutted  in  the  winter.  Yon  slightly  raised  turf,  be¬ 
neath  the  dark  shades  of  the  cedar,  was  his  grave,  and  soon,  per¬ 
haps  even  now,  that  slight  memorial  will  be  gone  forever.  Yon 
little  valley  under  the  shadows  of  the  mountain,  recalls  the  illus¬ 
trious  name  of  Washington.  Yon  blue  mountain-top  tells  of  the 
beacon  fires  he  lit.  All  around  are  memories ;  all  around  are  sacred 
spots.  If  the  Greek  remembers  Marathon  ;  if  the  Jew  lingers  at 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Christian  pilgrim  grows  warm  at  Bethlehem, 
so  should  the  American  remember  West  Point;  linger  round  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Put,  and  gaze  with  delight  on  the  blue  summit  of  Bea¬ 
con  Hill. 

*  Mr.  Courtnay  was  afterwards  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Mechanics  in  the  University 
Gf  Virginia.  There  he  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  INSTRUCTION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

1.  Down  to  1802,  tlie  instruction  of  the  Cadets  attached  to  the 
Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers  stationed  at  West  Point,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Act  of  Congress  (May  '7th,  which  was  all  that  repeated 
reeommendations  of  Washington  and  other  experienced  officer? 
could  obtain),  was  confined  to  military  drill  and  practical  exercise? 
in  common  with  other  members  of  the  Corps ;  but  as  that  Corps 
was  made  up  of  the  scientific  officers  of  the  army,  and  as  military 
works  were  in  construction  under  their  plans  and  superintendence, 
these  exercises  were  of  great  practical  value,  and  the  appointment 
of  these  Cadets  in  1'794,  and  their  gathering  at  West  Point,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Military  Academy. 

2.  The  Military  Academy,  established  with  that  name,  by  Act  of 
March  16,  1802,  in  pursuance  of  a  Bill  reported  in  1800,  by  the 
Committee  of  Defense  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  chairman,  and  to  which  an  elaborate  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry,  of  Maryland),  had  been 
referred — eonsisted  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  which  by  the  Act 
was  organized  distinct  from  that  of  Artillery,  and  could  not  exceed 
in  officers  and  cadets,  twenty  members.  The  Corps  was  stationed 
at  AVest  Point,  and  its  officers  and  cadets  were  subject  to  duty  in 
such  places  as  the  President  should  direct.  The  principal  engineer 
was  made  superintendent,  and  down  to  1808  he  was  instructor  in 
fortifications,  field-works,  and  the  use  of  instruments.  Two  officers 
of  the  rank  of  captain,  appointed  without  previous  military  experi¬ 
ence,  but  with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
gave  instruction  in  that  branch,  “one  in  the  line  of  geometrical,  and 
the  other  of  algebraic  demonstration.” 

In  1803,  two  teacherships — one  of  the  French  language  and  the 
other  of  Drawing,  was  attached  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in 
1804,  F.  De  Masson  was  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  both. 

In  1808,  the  basis  of  the  Military  Academy,  so  far  as  related  to 
the  number  of  Cadets,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two  for 
each  new  company  of  Infantry,  Riflemen,  and  Artillery,  added  to 
the  military  forces  and  the  number  in  the  Act  of  1812,  is  limited 
to  250,  which  with  the  ten  originally  attached  to  the  Corps  of  En¬ 
gineers,  fixed  the  strength  of  the  Cadets  at  260. 

By  the  Act  of  April  29,  1812,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  was 
enlarged,  and  was  again  constituted  the  Military  Academy,  and  in 
addition  to  the  teacher  of  the  French  language,  and  Drawing,  pro¬ 
vided  in  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  one  Professor  of  Natural  and  Exper- 
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imental  Pliilosophv;  one  Professor  of  Mathematics ;  one  Professor 
of  Eno-ineerino-  in  all  its  branches  ]  and  for  each  an  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor  taken  from  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  officers  or 
cadets,  arc  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  military  instruc¬ 
tion,  it  is  ordered  that  the  students  shall  he  arranged  into  compa¬ 
nies  and  officered  from  their  own  members,  to  he  taught  all  the 
duties  of  a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer ;  and  for 
instruction  in  all  matters  incident  to  a  regular  camp,  shall  go  into 
camp  for  at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  erecting  buildings 
and  providing  apparatus,  library,  and  all  necessary  implements,  the 
sum  of  $25,000  is  appropriated.  By  this  act  the  minimum  of  age 
is  fixed  at  14,  and  the  literary  qualifications  of  candidates  on  enter- 
incf  are  to  be  well  versed  in  rcadinn;,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
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III.  CONDITION  IN  isn. 

I.  GOVERNMENT  AND  ORGANIZATION.* 

A  MILITARY  officer,  not  usually  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  superintendent  of 
the  Academy,  who  has  supreme  local  control  over  both  the  studies 
and  discipline  of  the  institution.  He  renders  all  prescribed  returns, 
and  addresses  his  communications  to  the  inspector. 

The  inspector  of  the  Academy  is  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army 
named  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  has  his  residence  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  through  whom  all  general  orders  relating  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy  are  transmitted  to  the  superintendent  at  West  Point.  He 
makes  an  inspection  of  the  Academy  at  least  once  in  each  year.f 

The  general  staff  of  the  Academy  consists  of  an  adjutant,  a  quar¬ 
termaster,  a  treasurer,  one  surgeon,  and  two  assistant  surgeons. 

Although  the  system  of  the  Academy  as  regards  the  training  of 
the  cadets  both  in  and  out  of  study  is  peculiarly  and  rigidly  milita¬ 
ry,  the  staff  of  instruction  is  separate  from  the  staff  of  discipline. 

Military  Staff. 

The  cadets  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of  four  companies. 

The  commandant  of  cadets,  usually  not  under  the  rank  of  lieuten¬ 
ant-colonel  in  the  army,  exercises  the  immediate  command  of  the 
battalion.  He  is  also,  ex  ojfcio,  principal  instructor  in  infantry,  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  cavalry  tactics  (signifying  drill). 

Under  the  commandant  are  six  assistant  instructors'  of  tactics, 
viz. — one  for  artillery ;  two  for  infantry ;  one  for  cavalry ;  one  for 
artillery  and  infantry  ;  one  for  infantry  and  cavalry.  The  four  senior 
of  these  officers  command  the  fbur  cadet  companies  respectively ; 
the  two  junior  officers  being  always  available  to  perform  the  routine 
duties  of  the  others  in  case  of  absence.  The  assistant  instructors 
must  be  officers  of  the  army. 

The  battalion  is  provided  with  a  full  complement  of  cadet  officers, 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  commandant  of  cadets. 

To  each  company  are  appointed  ^ 

I  Captain,  3  Second  Sergeants, 

3  Lieutenants,  4  Corporals. 

1  First  Sergeant, 


*  From  Instructions  for  government  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  Report  of  Board  of  Vis¬ 
itors  for  1871,  and  an  account  by  Col.  McDougall  in  Report  of  English  Military  Commission. 
tThe  duties  of  Inspector  are  now  (1871)  discharged  directly  by  the  Secretary. 
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The  battalion  staff  consists  of 

1  Adjutant,  1  Sergeant  Major, 

1  Quartermaster,  1  Quartermaster  Sergeant, 

The  cadet  companies  are  composed  indiscriminately  of  the  four 
classes  into  which  the  students  are  divided  according  to  their  re¬ 
spective  years  of  residence,  the  period  of  residence  being  four 
years  for  all. 

The  cadet  officers  are  taken  from  the  first,  or  senior  class ;  the 
sergeants  from  the  second  class ;  the  corporals  from  the  third  class. 
The  selection  is  not  made  with  special  reference  to  proficiency  in 
study.  Those  are  selected  who  have  manifested  the  greatest  mili¬ 
tary  aptitude  and  respect  for  discipline  in  their  own  conduct ;  al¬ 
though  cceteris  paribus  superior  standing  in  study  -would  be  decisive. 

Staff  of  Instruction 

The  general  superintendence  of  the  studies  is  exercised  by  the 
superintendent,  acting  with  the  Academic  Board.  The  immediate 
staff  of  instruction  is  as  follows : 


One  professor, . . 

One  assistant  professor, . 

Two  acting  assistant  professors,., 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor, . 

Two  acting  assistant  professors, . 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor, . 

Five  acting  assistant  professors, , 

Oiie.  professor, . . 

One  assistant  professor, . . 

One  acting  assistant  professor, . , 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor, . , 

Three  acting  assistant  professors. 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor, . 

One  acting  assistant  professor,  . , 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor, . 

One  acting  assistant  professor, . 

One  professor, . 

One  assistant  professor,.  ....... 

Two  acting  assistant  professors, . 

One  instructor, . 

One  assistant  instructor, . 

One  instructor, . 

One  assistant  instructor, . 

One  sword  master. 


Military  and  civil 
engineering. 

Natural  and  experi¬ 
mental  philosophy. 

Mathematics. 


Drawing. 


I 


French. 


Spanish. 


Ethics  and  Law. 


Chemistry,  mineral¬ 
ogy,  and  geology. 


[ 


Ordnance  and  gun¬ 
nery. 


I 


Practical  military 
engineering. 
Military  signals  and 
telegraphing. 
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The  Academic  Board  consists  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  Cadets,  the  Professors  of  the  Academy,  and  the  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  and  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 

All  the  professors  and  instructors,  with  their  assistants  and  act¬ 
ing  assistants,  have  been  educated  at  West  Point,  with  exception  of 
the  chaplain,  the  professors  of  French  and  Spanish,  and  the  sword 
master.  All  are  regularly  enrolled  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  military  discipline. 

Professors  and  uAssisiants. 

The  professor  or  chief  instructor  in  each  branch  is  responsible 
for  the  efficiency  and  uniformity  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  his 
own  department.  To  this  end  he  has  no  special  class  or  section 
assigned  to  him  for  tuition.  His  time  is  devoted  to  general  super¬ 
intendence,  and  is  chiefly  spent  in  visiting  the  halls  of  study  of  his 
assistants.  He  does,  however,  take  the  instruction  of  the  different 
sections,  each  in  their  turn,  as  he  sees  fit,  and  occasionally  assem- 
bles  all  the  sections  of  his  department  for  lecture. 

The  assistant  and  acting  assistant  professors  or  instructors  are 
always  appointed  from  among  officers  on  the  full  pay  of  their  regi¬ 
ments  who  have  graduated  at  the  Academy,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  professor  or  chief  instructor  of  the  branch  in  which  there  is 
a  vacancy  to  be  filled.  These  assistants  are  carefully  selected 
through  means  of  the  data  of  their  proficiency,  temper,  and  general 
character,  afforded  by  their  record  of  four  years’  residence  as  cadets. 
They  are,  thus,  all  of  them  previously  well  known  to  the  professors 
to  whom  they  are  to  act  as  assistants,  and  to  whom  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  inclined  to  defer  from  old  associations. 

The  term  of  duty  at  the  Academy  of  the  assistant  and  acting 
assistant  professors  and  instructors  is  fixed  at  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  they  return  to  regimental  service.  Duty  at  the 
Academy  is  obligatory  on  every  officer  who  may  be  selected  for  it, 
and  is  considered  as  part  of  the  general  service  which  every  officer 
who  has  graduated  at  West  Point,  owes  to  the  country;  practically 
those  only  are  selected  to  whom  the  duty  is  not  disagreeable. 

Admission 

Each  congressional  or  territorial  district  of  the  United  States 
(i.  e.  each  district  entitled  to  return  a  member  to  Congress),  is  by 
law  entitled  to  have  one  cadet  receiving  education  at  the  Academy. 

The  nominations  are  made  in  each  year  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
of  the  several  districts  then  unrepresented  at  the  Academy,  or  whose 
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representatives  are  about  to  quit  the  Academy.  In  addition  to 
these,  the  President  of  the  United  States  may  nominate  ten  cadets 
in  each  year,  to  be  selected  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure, 
from  the  community  at  large. 

The  number  of  vacancies  at  West  Point  in  anv  one  year  varies  ac- 
cording  to  the  number  of  cadets  who  happen  to  complete  their  period 
of  residence,  and  of  those,  who,  not  having  completed  their  term, 
are  yet  discharged  as  deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  as  hereafter 
explained.  The  number  of  yearly  admissions  varies  from  50  to  70. 

The  date  of  admission  in  each  year  is  the  1st  of  July,  and  the 
candidate  for  admission  is  required  to  report  in  person  to  the  super¬ 
intendent  before  the  31st  of  May,  with  a  view  to  his  qualifications 
being  tested.  But  if  sickness  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause 
should  interfere,  he  may  present  himself  on  the  28th  of  August. 
Except  at  the  two  periods  above  named,  no  admissions  can  take  place. 

Candidates  must  be  over  17  and  under  22  years  of  age,  except  in 
the  case  of  any  candidate  who  may  have  served  faithfully  as  an 
officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  either  as  a 
volunteer  or  in  the  regular  service  during  the  late  civil  war,  who 
may  be  admitted  up  to  24  years  of  age. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height ;  free  from  any 
deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity  which  would  render  them  unfit  for 
military  service ;  and  from  any  disorders  of  an  infectious  or  immoral 
nature.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  be  thorough¬ 
ly  versed  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  in  reduction,  in  simple 
and  compound  proportion,  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

Although  the  examination  for  entrance  is  not  difficult,  the  pre¬ 
scribed  tests,  both  medical  and  intellectual,  are  rigidly  applied,  and 
many  candidates  are  rejected. 

The  examination  for  entrance  is  not  competitive,  but  simply  a 
qualifying  examination.  The  competitive  system  commences  after 
a  cadet  is  once  admitted  ;  it  enters  into  every  branch  of  instruction, 
and  continues  in  full  force  to  the  end  of  his  residence. 

Subjects  and  Course  of  Study. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  study,  for  all  who  may  succeed  in 
graduating,  is  four  years ;  its  nature,  after  the  first  year,  is  princi¬ 
pally  professional,  and  the  course  of  study  is  identical  for  all  the 
students.  The  subjects  are  not  all  studied  simultaneously,  separate 
periods  of  the  course  being  devoted  to  certain  subjects,  as  shown 
by  the  time  tables  annexed. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  subjects  is  indicated  by 
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the  maximum  marks  of  merit  assigned  to  them  respectively,  at  the 
summing  up  of  the  results  of  each  student’s  attendance  at  the  end 
of  his  fourth  year,  according  to  the  following  scale : — 


Subjects. 

Maximum. 

Period  of  Attendance. 

Mathematics. . 

300 

2  years 

Natural  and  experimental  philosophy,. . . 

300 

1  year. 

Military  and  civil  engineering-, . 

300 

1  “ 

Chemical  physics  and  chemistry, . 

150 

1  “  • 

Ethics  and  law, . 

150 

1  “ 

French, . . 

100 

2  vears. 

Di-awing, . 

100 

2  “ 

Spanish,  . 

75 

1  year. 

Mineralogy  and  geology, . 

75 

1  “ 

Ordnance  and  gunnery, . 

75 

1  “ 

Infantry  tactics  (theory), . 

50 

1  “ 

Artillery  “  “  . 

50 

1  “ 

Cavalry  “  . 

50 

1  “ 

Discipline, . . 

300 

General  merit, . 

2,075 

Practical  instruction  in  surveying;  in  fortification ;  in  ordnance 
and  gunnery,  including  the  loading,  pointing,  and  firing  heavy  guns; 
in  drill,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  tactics  of  the  three  arms ;  in  interior 
economy  and  regimental  duty ;  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
training  of  the  cadet  at  different  periods  during  his  residence.  In 
addition,  the  months  of  July  and  August  in  each  year  are  entirely 
devoted  to  practical  instruction,  the  battalion  being  then  placed 
under  canvas  and  relieved  from  all  study. 

During  his  first  year  a  cadet  receives  instruction  in  fencing  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  loth  October  to  1st  x\pril. 

During  his  second  year  he  receives  instruction  in  riding  three 
hours  in  each  week,  from  1st  November  to  15th  March. 

Throuofhout  the  whole  of  his  third  academic  year,  from  1st  Octo- 
ber  to  1st  July,  he  receives  instruction  in  riding,  excepting  between 
the  1st  February  and  15th  April. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  fourth  academic  year  he  receives 
instruction  in  riding,  three  days  in  each  week. 

Swimming  is  not  taught  at  the  Academy.  There  is  a  good  gym¬ 
nasium  for  the  use  of  the  cadets  in  recreation  hours,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  gymnastics'  is  purely  voluntary. 

Classification  for  Instruction. 

The  cadets  are  ranged  in  four  distinct  classes,  corresponding  with 
the  four  years  of  residence.  Cadets  of  the  first  year  constitute  the 
fourth  class ;  those  of  the  second  year,  the  third  class ;  and  so  on. 
Cadets  are  promoted  from  one  class  to  another  at  the  end  of  the 
academic  year,  30th  June  ;  provided  only  that  they  shall  have 
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passed  satisfactorily  before  tbe  Academic  Board  in  the  examinations 
wliicli  are  always  held  during  June,  failing  in  which,  they  are  either 
kept  back  in  their  then  class  for  another  year,  or,  in  the  case  of 
decided  deficiency,  discharged  from  the  Academy. 

Each  class  is  divided  into  sections  convenient  for  instruction  in 
the  difierent  branches  of  study.  The  method  of  division  will  be 
best  explained  by  taking  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  as  an  example. 

The  members  of  the  fourth  class  are,  on  their  admission  to  the 
Academy,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  arc  then  formed  into 
sections,  averaging  about  12  cadets  for  each  branch  of  study.  After 
the  lapse  of  a  month,  transfers  are  made  at  the  close  of  each  week 
from  one  section  to  another,  according  to  the  results  of  the  past 
week’s  attendance  in  study,  and  so  continue  until  those  most  ad¬ 
vanced  are  found  in  the  first  section  ;  the  next  in  order,  in  the  second 
section  ;  and  so  on. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  residence,  cadets  are  on  probation, 
and  only  receive  their  ivarrant  as  cadets,  provided  they  shall  have 
passed  satisfactorily  at  the  January  examinations  held  before  the 
Academic  Board,  and  that  their  conduct  shall  have  been  satisfactory. 

Before  receiving  his  vjarrant,  each  cadet  is  required  to  sign  an 
engagement  of  service  in  the  United  States  army  for  eight  5'ears, 
and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  National  Government  and 
Constitution. 

The  hours  allotted  to  study  are  divided  nearly  equally  between 
attendance  on  the  instructors  in  the  halls  of  study — or  section  roomSy 
as  they  are  termed — and  independent  study  in  quarters.  The 
attendance  in  the  section  rooms  is  termed  recitation  ;  the  independ¬ 
ent  study  in  quarters,  study. 

The  theory  is,  that  during  each  recitation,  every  cadet  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  attending  it,  shall  receive  a  thorough  viva  voce  examination 
illustrated  on  the  blackboard,  and  there  is  not  much  practical  varia¬ 
tion  therefrom.  Where  there  is  any  departure  from  it,  it  arises 
from  the  number  of  cadets  in  a  section  being;  too  laro;e  to  enable 
them  all  to  be  examined  during  the  same  recitation,  which  lasts  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  subject.  Recitations 
in  mathematics,  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  civil 
and  military  engineering,  occupy  one  hour  and  a  half ;  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  instruction,  only  one  hour.  Thus,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  time  table  that  a  class  attends  mathematics,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  8  to  11,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  sections  forming 
one  half  of  the  class  attend  their  respective  teachers  in  the  section 
rooms  during  an  hour  and  a  half,  while  the  other  half  of  the  class 
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is  engaged  in  study  in  quarters.  At  the  end  of  tlie  first  liour  and 
a  half  those  sections  which  have  attended  recitation  return  to  their 
quarters  to  study,  while  their  places  are  taken  hy  the  leinaining 
sections  which  have  been  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  study  in  quar¬ 
ters. 

Each  teacher,  as  a  general  rule,  has  two  sections  specially  assigned 
to  him  for  instruction,  excepting  the  professor  or  head  of  each  de¬ 
partment  who,  as  has  been  already  explained,  devotes  his  time  to 
general  superintendence,  and  takes  the  different  sections  for  his  pei- 
sonal  instruction  at  such  times  and  in  such  order  as  he  may  judge  best. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  section  rooms  the  different  sections 
parade  in  the  barrack  square  by  sound  of  bugle,  under  the  supeiin- 
tendence  of  the  cadet  officer  of  the  day  ;  the  roll  is  then  called  by 
the  senior  cadet,  who  is  fermed  the  section  marcher,  who  reports 
absentees  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  marches  his  section  off  to 
the  section  room  bv  direction  of  the  latter.  Arri\ed  in  the  section 
room,  the  section  marcher  causes  the  cadets  to  take  theii  seats  in 
the  order  of  their  names  on  the  roll,  and  then  hands  them  over  to 
the  instructor.  When  dismissed  by  the  instructor,  the  section 
marcher  forms  his  section  as  before,  marches  it  back  to  the  barrack 
square,  reports  all  infractions  of  discipline  which  may  have  taken 
place  either  in  study  or  on  the  march  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and 
then  dismisses  his  section  by  the  latter  s  permission. 

There  is  no  system  of  private  tuition  recognized  at  the  Academy. 
Each  cadet  must  depend  on  his  own  exertions,  aided  by  the  expla¬ 
nations  given  by  the  instructors  in  the  section  rooms,  and  by  the 
occasional  assistance  he  may  derive  from  his  more  advanced  com¬ 
rades. 

The  allotment  of  so  large  a  portion  of  time  to  independent  study 
is  a  great  departure  from  the  praetice  of  military  schools  m  Europe  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  West  Point  system  that  no 
continued  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  cadets  when  studying  in 
quarters  beyond  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  discipline  of  the 
cadets  themselves.  The  senior  of  the  two  cadets  inhabiting  each 
room  is  responsible  for  discipline  and  orderly  behavior.  The  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  day  (cadet)  visits  each  room  during  the  hours  of  inde¬ 
pendent  study ;  and  the  officer  in  charge,  who  is  detailed  daily  from 
the  assistant  instructors  of  tactics,  also  visits  the  rooms  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion. 

Routine  of  Daily  Work. 

xV  full-dress  parade  of  the  battalion  takes  place  every  day  at  sun¬ 
set,  after  which  the  cadets  are  marched  to  supper,  the  hour  of  which 
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varies  witli  tlie  season  of  the  year,  but  is  never  earlier  than  5.30 
p.  m.  Half  an  hour  after  supper  the  evening  call  to  quarters  is 
sounded  for  study  in  barracks  until  tattoo  at  9.30.  All  cadets 
excepting  officers,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  battalion 
staff,  and  the  first  sergeants,  must  be  in  bed  and  their  lights  extin¬ 
guished  at  10  p.  m.,  the  hour  for  the  signal  of  Tops. 

The  arrangement  of  time  on  Sundays  is  as  follows : 

Breakfast  at  1  a.  m. 

Full-dress  parade  and  inspection  at  8. 

Call  to  quarters  for  study  in  barracks  at  9. 

Church  call  at  10.30. 

Recreation  after  church. 

Dinner  at  1  p.  m. 

Recreation. 

Call  to  quarters  for  study,  3  to  5  p.  m. 

After  5  p.  m.  the  arrangement  of  time  is  the  same  as  on  a  week  day. 

Cadets  may  obtain  leave  from  the  Sunday  afternoon  study  in 
barracks  to  attend  church  a  second  time,  should  they  desire  it. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation.  When  a  youth  enters  West  Point, 
he  is  fixed  there,  unless  discharged,  for  four  years  without  intermis¬ 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  two  months’  furlough  which  he  may 
obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  on  certain  conditions,  and 
which  is  subject  to  a  scale  of  diminution  graduated  according  to 
misconduct. 

This  discipline  would  be  intolerably  severe  but  for  the  relaxation 
afforded  by  the  change  from  barracks  and  the  section  room  to 
camp  life.  The  battalion  is  encamped  from  about  20th  June  to 
30th  August,  and  during  that  period  the  time  is  exclusively  devoted 
to  military  exercises,  practical  instruction,  and  amusement. 

Proficiency  in  Study — Examinations. 

The  system  (^f  estimating  proficiency  in  the  different  subjects 
studied  is  very  elaborate.  Each  instructor  keeps  daily  notes  of  the 
proficiency  of  the  cadets  forming  the  sections  of  which  he  has  the 
charge ;  the  degree  of  excellence  shown  by  a  cadet  at  any  recita¬ 
tion  being  recorded  by  marks,  3  being  the  maximum  for  each  les¬ 
son,  which  represents  thorough  proficiency ;  2*5  signifies  good ; 

2  fair  ;  1  *5  tolerable;  1  very  imperfect;  any  thing  below  1  is  re¬ 
corded  as  0,  or  complete  failure. 

A  weekly  report  showing  the  daily  credit  of  each  cadet  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  week,  is  handed  in  by  each  instrnctor  to  the  pro¬ 
fessor  or  head  of  his  department  at  the  end  of  the  last  study  on 
Saturday,  and  the  professor  personally  delivers  the  Aveekly  reports 
of  his  department  to  the  superintendent  at  the  office  of  the  latter 
between  the  hours  of  12  and  2  p.  m.  on  the  same  day.  The  pro- 
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fessor  at  the  same  time  recommends  such  transfers  of  students  from 
section  to  section  as  he  may  think  proper.  The  aggregate  weekly 
credits  of  each  cadet  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  are  then 
recorded  in  the  superintendent’s  office. 

From  the  weekly  class  reports,  and  the  monthly  record  of  disci¬ 
pline,  a  consolidated  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Academy  is  made 
up  monthly  and  forwarded  to  the  inspector  of  the  Academy,  who 
transmits  an  abstract  of  the  same  to  the  narent  or  guardian  of  each 
cadet. 

The  weekly  class  reports  form  the  most  important  element  in  de- 
terminino*  the  relative  standino;  of  the  cadets  in  their  class  at  the 
period  of  graduation,  but  a  verifying  test,  or  corrective,  is  supplied 
by  the  examinations  which  take  place  in  January  and  June,  the 
method  of  conducting  wdiich  is  as  follows : 

The  January  examinations  commence  on  the  2d  of  the  month. 
The  examination  of  the  4th  or  lo\vest  class  is  conducted  by  the 
whole  Academic  Board,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been  already 
detailed.  The  relative  standing  of  the  members  of  the  fourth  class, 
up  to  that  time  arranged  alphabetically,  is  then  determined  by  the 
summing  up  of  the  weekly  class  reports,  verified  or  corrected  by 
the  results  of  the  examination.  A  large  proportion  of  the  cadets 
of  the  fourth  class,  usually  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth  of  the 
whole,  are  yearly  pronounced  to  be  deficient,  and  removed  from  the 
Academy  at  this  their  first  examination,  which  on  account  of  its 
importance  is  required  to  be  conducted  by  the  whole  Academic 
Board.  The  examinations  of  the  three  other  classes  take  place 
before  committees  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  whole  Board  being 
divided  into  two  committees  for  this  purpose. 

The  June,  or  annual  examinations,  commence  on  the  first  of  the 
month.  The  first  or  graduating  class  alone  is  examined  by  the 
entire  Academic  Board,  and  the  final  relative  standing  of  the  cadets 
determined.  The  remaining  classes  are  examined  before  the  two 
committees  of  the  Academic  Board. 

The  June  examinations  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  the  members  of  which  are  specially  appointed  in  each 
year  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
report  to  the  Secretary  of*  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  on 
the  state  of  discipline,  instruction,  &c.,  &c.,  of  the  Academy. 

The  senior  assistant  professor  or  instructor  of  the  branch  under 
examination  is  ex  ofiicio  a  member  of  the  Academic  Boaid  oi  of  the 
committee  thereof  which  conducts  such  examination ,  and  the  im¬ 
mediate  instructor  of  the  section  to  be  examined  is  likewise  associ- 
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ated  with  the  Board  or  its  committee  so  far  as  relates  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  itself  and  the  arrangement  of  the  section  in  order  of  merit. 

Classification  according  to  Marks. 

To  assist  the  Academic  Board  in  determining  the  accurate  classifi¬ 
cation  of  any  section  about  to  he  examined,  the  immediate  instructor 
of  that  section  hands  to  the  Board,  before  the  examination  com¬ 
mences,  a  roll  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  he  considers  the  mem¬ 
bers  should  stand,  based  on  the  weekly  credits  which  he  had 
himself  assigned. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  the  same  mstrnctor  hands  to  the 
Board  a  second  roll  in  the  order  in  which  he  conceives  the  members 
of  the  section  should  stand,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  examination. 
The  instructor  then  retires  and  the  Board  proceeds  to  deliberate. 

Each  member  of  the  Board  having  kept  careful  notes  of  the 
examination,  the  relative  standing  of  the  cadets  of  a  section  in 
proficiency  is  determined  by  discussion. 

The  question  next  arises,  who,  if  any,  are  to  be  pronounced 
deficient? — a  dictum  which  inevitably  entails  discharge  from  the 
Academy,  or  putting  down  to  a  lower  class. 

The  different  sections  composing  the  class,  having  been  arranged 
in  one  class  list  in  order  of  merit ;  one  of  the  Board,  usually  the 
professor  of  the  department  concerned,  supposing  e.  g.  the  class  to 
consist  of  50  members,  may  move  that  No.  50  be  declared  deficient. 
If  the  motion  is  negatived  on  discussion,  the  salvation  of  No.  50 
proves  also  the  salvation  of  all  standing  above  him.  But  if  the 
motion  be  carried.  Nos.  49,  48,  47,  &c.,  may  be  pronounced  deficient 
in  like  manner,  and  so  on,  until  a  number  is  reached  which  is  not 
condemned. 

The  examinations  are  entirely  viva  voce.  Each  cadet  is  subjected 
to  a  searching  oral  examination  of  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  illus¬ 
trated  on  the  blackboard  where  the  subject  admits  of  it.  The  daily 
record  of  the  proficiency  of  a  cadet  in  any  subject  forms,  as  already 
stated,  by  far  the  most  important  element  in  fixing  his  relative 
standing  among  his  classmates :  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
public  examinations  alter  materially  the  order  of  merit  which  has 
been  previously  framed  from  the  weekly  class  reports. 

At  the  close  of  each  examination  the  Academic  Board  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  the  names  of  all  cadets  who  are  pronounced 
deficient  in  studies  or  discipline,  to  be  discharged  from  the  Acade¬ 
my  unless  otherwise  recommended  by  the  Academic  Board. 

The  rule  of  discharge  for  deficiency,  even  in  one  solitary  subject. 
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is  very  rigidly  enforced ;  unless  where  exceptional  circumstances, 
such  as  loss  of  time  on  account  of  illness,  or  having  been  unavoic^- 
ably  prevented  from  joining  the  Academy  until  some  time  after  the 
rest  of  his  class,  induce  the  Board  to  recommend  that  the  cadet 
shall  have  another  trial  by  being  put  hack  to  the  next  lower  class. 

Some  detail  is  necessary  to  explain  how  the  marks  obtained  by  a 
cadet  at  the  daily  recitations  are  employed  to  determine  the  credit 
he  is  to  receive  in  any  given  branch  of  study  at  the  period  of  his 
graduation. 

Where  a  subject  is  studied  for  two  years,  the  maximum  time 
allotted  to  any  branch  of  study,  the  marks  gained  during  the  first 
year  help  only  to  fix  a  cadet’s  relative  standing  in  his  class  for  the 
year  next  ensuing.  The  credits  shown  by  the  weekly  class  reports 
of  the  second  year  alone  are  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
credit  due  to  a  cadet  at  the  end  of  his  residence. 

The  exact  method  of  fixing  the  credits  due  for  any  one  subject  is 
as  follows.  The  professor  makes  out  a  roll  of  the  class  in  the  order 
of  merit  finally  fixed  by  the  Academic  Board  at  the  June  examina¬ 
tions.  The  first  on  the  roll  then  receives  credit  for  the  maximum 
number  of  marks  allotted  to  the  subject ;  the  last  on  the  roll 
receives  a  credit  of  one-third  of  that  maximum  only.  The  common 
difference  for  all  the  members  of  the  class  between  those  limits  is 
then  calculated,  and  the  remaining  members  receive  credits  varying 
from  the  first  cadet  and  from  each  other  by  the  amount  of  that 
common  difference.  The  figures  thus  determined  represent  the 
credits  assigned  for  any  one  subject  at  the  period  of  graduation, 
and  the  figure  of  general  merit  for  each  cadet  is  made  up  of  the 
ao-oTe^ate  credits  obtained  bv  him  for  all  the  branches  of  study, 
with  one  column  included  for  discipline. 

Proficiency  in  drill  or  riding  does  not  affect  the  figure  of  general 
merit,  except  indirectly.  Inattention  or  carelessness  at  these  exer¬ 
cises  would  he  noted  by  a  certain  figure  of  demerit,  and  would 
thereby  diminish,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained,  the  credit  to  be 
allotted  for  discipline  at  the  final  examination. 

Graduation. 

The  qualifications  required  for  obtaining  an  appointment  to  the 
army  are  simply  graduation,  or  in  other  words  that  a  cadet  shall 
have  passed  through  the  four  years’  course  at  the  Academy  without 
being  found  deficient  in  any  one  branch  of  study  or  in  discipline. 
The  proportion  of  cadets  who  fail  to  graduate  is  very  considerable — 
nearly  one-half.  The  present  first  class  is  a  fair  sample.  It  num- 
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bered  74  on  entrance,  and  its  members  are  now  only  39,  and  of 
these  three  had  belonged  to  the  next  higher  class,  and  were  put 
back  for  deficiency.  From  1842  to  1852  the  exact  proportion  who 
succeeded  in  graduating  was  0*510.  From  1852  to  1862  the  exact 
proportion  was  0  *  523. 

Although  the  ultimate  cousequences  of  idleness  in  being  declared 
deficient  at  the  half-yearly  examinations  are  generally  sufficient  to 
insure  diligence,-  an  immediate  penalty  is  attached  to  any  adverse 
report  against  a  cadet  for  want  of  attention  to  study,  or  any  mis¬ 
conduct  in  the  recitation  halls.  The  instructor  of  any  section  notes 
on  his  weekly  class  reports  any  cases  of  decided  idleness  and  all 
infractions  of  discipline,  and  to  each  reported  instance  a  double 
penalty  is  attached,  as  to  every  instance  of  misconduct  at  the  Acad¬ 
emy  ;  the  one  immediate,  in  punishment  according  to  the  scale  of 
the  offense ;  the  other  prospective,  consisting  of  a  certain  figure  of 
demerit,  which  will  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  delinquent  at 
the  end  of  his  residence,  and  diminish  his  credit  for  discipline. 

The  certainty  of  the  penalty  which  attaches  to  idleness,  both  in 
the  immediate  punishment  it  entails,  and  its  more  serious  ultimate 
consequences,  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  attain 
the  desired,  object ;  hence  the  character  of  the  cadets  for  dilio-ence 
IS  decidedly  high. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  their  choice  of  the 
services  to  which  they  shall  be  appointed  according  to  their  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  roll  in  order  of  merit.  The  order  of  precedence  of 
corps  of  the  United  States  army  is:  1,  Engineers;  2,  Ordnance; 
3,  Artillery ;  4,  Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  and  that  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  order  of  choice.  The  Secretary  of  War  may  sanction  subse¬ 
quent  transfers  from  one  branch  of  the  service  to  another,  but  such 
transfers  are  very  rare. 

Beyond  the  privilege  of  choice,  the  only  direct  inducement  held 
out  to  distinction  among  his  classmates  to  any  cadet,  is  one  which 
is  purely  honorary.  By  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of  War  so 
early  as  the  year  1818,  the  five  cadets  most  distinguished  in  studies 
and  discipline  in  each  class  at  the  June  examinations,  are  published 
each  year  in  the  United  States  Army  Register  (Army  List).  The 
distinction  is  highly  prized. 

a^  es  resulting  from  a  degree  or  peculiar  distinction  at 
West  Point  after  appointment  to  the  army,  in  respect  to  professional 
advancement  or  the  obtaining  staff  employment,  are  very  small. 
No  special  qualification  is  required  by  law  or  regulation  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  staff.  hen  a  vacancy  occurs  any  one  who  desires  may 
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make  application  for  the  vacant  appointment  to  the  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  army.  The  decision  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  President.  The  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  vacancy 
exists  is  the  proper  person  to  insist,  if  he  thinks  proper,  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  qualifications  by  the  officer  who  is  to  he  employed 
as  his  subordinate.  Even  graduation  at  West  Point  is  not  insisted 
on  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  staff*  employment. 

DUicipline. 

Every  young  gentleman  who  passes  his  probationary  examination 
in  the  January  after  his  admission,  receives  his  warrant  of  cadet ^  and 
signs  an  engagement  to  serve  in  the  military  force  of  tlie  United 
States  during  the  eight  years  next  ensuing.  He  thus  becomes 
amenable  to  the  articles  of  War  and  to  trial  by  court-martial. 

The  discipline  of  the  Academy  has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  an 
ordinary  civil  college,  but  is  peculiarly  and  essentially  military. 
The  cadets  are  required  to  clean  their  own  rooms,  make  their  own 
beds,  and  clean  their  own  arms  and  belts. 

The  staff*  for  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  distinct  from  that 
of  tuition.  The  professorial  staff*  simply  report  infractions  of  dis¬ 
cipline  in  study,  but  have  no  power  to  punish.  All  professors  and 
instructors,  however,  as  well  as  all  military  officers  who  may  be 
stationed  at  West  Point,  are  expected  to  report  to  the  superintend¬ 
ent  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  which  may  come 
under  their  observation. 

The  punishments  to  which  a  cadet  is  liable  are  comprised  in  the 
three  classes  following,  viz. : — 

1st.  Privation  of  recreation,  &c. ;  extra  duty  (not  guard) ;  repri¬ 
mands  ;  arrests  or  confinement  to  barrack  room  or  tent ;  confine¬ 
ment  in  light  prison.  Inflicted  only  hy  the  superintendent  or  hy 
his  authority. 

2d.  Confinement  in  dark  prison.  Only  hy  sentence  of  court-mar¬ 
tial.,  and  seldom  or  never  resorted  to. 

3d.  Suspension;  dismissal  with  privilege  of  resigning;  public 
dismissal.  Only  by  sentence  of  a  garrison  or  general  court-martial, 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“Breach  of  arrest”  is  treated  as  a  military  offense  of  the  worst 
nature,  and  is  classified  with  “mutinous  conduct.” 

All  offenses  are  classified  under  five  heads,  and  are  recorded 
according  to  the  following  scale  : 


An  offense  of  the  1st  class  counts .  5  demerit. 

“  2d  “  . 4  “ 
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All  offenses  reported  or  to  be  reported  against  cadets,  are  read 
out  at  evening  parade  on  the  day  after  commission,  excepting 
offenses  in  the  section  rooms  reported  by  the  instructors,  which  are 
read  out  on  Monday  evening’s  parade ;  so  that  every  cadet  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  presenting  a  written  explanation,  or  plea, 
in  extenuation,  of  the  offense  charged  against  him. 

The  commandant  of  cadets  attends  at  his  office,  in  the  square  of 
the  cadet  barracks,  between  the  hours  of  breakfast  and  the  first 
study  every  morning  to  receive  reports  of  offenses. 

Explanations  in  writing,  on  paper  of  prescribed  uniform  size, 
may  be  taken  to  the  commandant  by  any  cadet  charged  with  an 
offense  not  later  than  the  commandant’s  second  orderly  hour  after 
publication,  as  a  general  rule  from  which  any  departure  requires  to 
be  explained. 

If  the  commandant  considers  the  excuse  satisfactory,  he  erases 
the  offense  and  tears  up  the  excuse,  but  forwards  an  abstract  of  all 
offenses  which  have  not  been  explained  to  his  satisfaction,  wdth  the 
written  explanations,  for  the  decision  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  may,  on  further  inquiry,  find  the  explanations 
of  some  of  the  offenses  forwarded  satisfactory,  in  which  case  he 
erases  such  offenses.  To  the  remainder  he  allots  such  immediate 
punishment,  and  such  marks  of  demerit  in  addition,  as  the  cases 
respectively  justify ;  or  he  may  consider  the  demerit  marks  suffi- 
cient  without  any  immediate  punishment. 

Thus  the  offenses  of  which  a  cadet  may  be  guilly  during  his  res¬ 
idence  are  recorded  against  him  by  a  very  elaborate  and  just  meth¬ 
od,  and  rise  up  against  him  at  the  period  of  his  graduation.  No 
instance  of  carelessness  or  inattention  to  orders  is  too  trifling  to  be 
taken  notice  of. 

If  any  cadet  has  more  than  100  demerit  recorded  against  him  in 
any  six  successive  months,  he  is  immediately  discharged  from  the 
Academy  as  deficient  in  discipline. 

But  during  the  first  year’s  residence,  offenses  count  one-third 
less  than  those  committed  during  the  subsequent  three  years ;  a 
cadet  of  the  first  year  would  therefore  only  be  discharged  as  defi¬ 
cient  in  discipline  who  had  obtained  a  demerit  of  150  v/ithin  any 
period  of  six  successive  months. 

The  marks  of  demerit  of  all  the  fourth  elass  cadets  who  have  not 
proved  deficient  in  discipline,  are  wiped  out  entirely  at  the  end  of 
their  first  year,  and  do  not  therefore  affect  their  relative  standing 
at  the  period  of  graduation.  The  demerit  of  the  first  year  is  only 
taken  into  account,  so  as  to  determine,  in  combination  with  the 
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credits  received  for  progress  in  study,  the  relative  standing  of  the 
cadets  in  their  class  for  the  year  next  ensuing. 

At  the  final  examination,  the  credit  to  he  allotted  to  any  cadet 
on  the  score  of  discipline  is  made  up  by  means  of  the  demerit  rolls 
as  follows. 

Each  cadet  receives  a  credit  of  16*67  for  every  month  during  his 
residence,  in  which  he  has  had  no  demerit  recorded  against  him,  to 
be  deducted  from  his  aggregate  marks  of  demerit  at  the  end  of  his 
residence.  The  monthly  credit  is  fixed  at  16*67,  because  that  num¬ 
ber  forms  the  sixth  part  of  the  100  marks  of  demerit,  which  if 
recorded  in  six  months  against  any  cadet  would  have  occasioned 
his  discharo-e. 

o 

Notwithstanding  that  the  demerit  marks  of  the  fourth  class  are 
wiped  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  do  not  count  against  the 
cadets  at  their  final  examination,  the  credit  of  16*67  is  still  allowed 
to  cadets  for  every  month  of  their  first  year  in  which  no  demerit 
was  recorded  against  them  and  deducted  from  their  aggregate  marks 
of  demerit  at  the  end  of  their  residence. 

The  positive  marks  of  merit  for  discipline  due  to  any  cadet  at 
the  end  of  his  residence  are  thus  determined.  The  cadet  of  the 
graduating  class  having  the  lowest  aggregate  demerit  recorded 
against  him  is  placed  first  in  discipline,  and  is  credited  with  the 
maximum  of  marks  due  to  that  subject,  viz.,  300.  The  whole  class 
is  then  arranged  in  the  same  sense,  the  cadet  having  the  highest 
demerit  being  placed  last,  and  receiving  only  one  third  of  the  max¬ 
imum,  viz.  100.  The  common  difference  between  these  limits  is 
then  calculated  for  each  cadet  of  the  classy  and  applied  as  already 
explained. 

Although  the  nominal  value  placed  on  discipline  is  represented 
by  the  same  number  of  marks  only  as  are  allotted  to  each  of  the 
more  important  branches  of  study,  in  fixing  the  relative  standing 
of  cadets  at  their  final  examination  ;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
no  candidate  can  reach  that  period  at  the  Academy  who  is  not 
fairly  well  conducted.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  cadet 
to  remain  at  the  Academy  who  had  earned  for  himself  the  sentence 
“  deficient  in  discipline,”  even  though  the  marks  of  demerit  required 
for  that  sentence  might  have  been  earned  by  a  succession  of  minor 
infractions  of  discipline.  And  a  cadet  who  might  be  guilty  of 
any  serious  willful  offense  would  be  at  once  removed  from  the 
Academy. 

Owing  to  the  very  limited  time  allowed  for  recreation,  games  are 
almost  unknown  ;  and  almost  the  only  athletic  amusement  indulged 
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in  is  boating^  on  the  river,  for  which,  however,  Saturday  afternoons 
afford  the  only  available  time. 

No  difficulty  is  found  to  arise  from  the  difference  of  age  among 
the  cadets  in  maintaining  an  uniform  system  of  discipline.  The 
same  rules  are  applied  to  all  during  the  whole  period  of  residence. 

The  cadet  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  greatly  assist  in 
maintaining  discipline.  A  daily  abstract  of  offenses  show  that  out 
of  15  offenses  recorded  therein,  11  were  reported  by  cadet  officers 
or  non-commissioned  officers. 

The  daily  duties  are  assimilated  as  much  as  possible  to  those  of  a 
battalion  in  quarters,  and  are  as  follows: 

The  officer  in  charge,  detailed  daily  from  the  assistant  instructors 
of  tactics,  is  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  duties  of  the  battalion  during  the  day.  His  tour  of  duty  com¬ 
mences  at  guard  mounting  (7.30  a.  m.  in  barracks,  8  a.  m.  in  camp), 
at  which  time  he  reports  for  orders  to  the  commandant  at  the  office 
of  the  latter.  He  has  an  office  adjoining  that  of  the  commandant 
where  he  must  constantly  be  present  from  reveille  to  ta2)s  (the  sig¬ 
nal  for  putting  out  lights  at  10  p.  m.),  except  when  absent  on  duty 
or  at  meals.  He  is  present  in  the  cadets’  mess  hall  during  all 
meals,  and  superintends  every  parade  and  roll  call.  He  visits  the 
sentries  at  his  discretion.  On  being  relieved,  he  includes  in  the 
usual  morning  report  of  his  company,  all  offenses  which  may  have 
come  to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  officer  of  the  day,  is  detailed  usually  from  the  roster  of  the 
cadet  officers,  although  every  cadet  of  the  highest  class  is  appointed 
at  least  once  to  perform  this  duty.  He  is  present  at  guard  mount¬ 
ing  and  receives  his  guard  in  the  usual  military  manner,  after 
which  he  reports  for  order  to  the  commandant  and  is  generally 
under  the  orders  of  the  officer  in  charge.  His  post  of  duty  is  the 
guard  room,  which  is  in  the  same  building  as,  and  immediately  be¬ 
neath,  the  offices  of  the  commandant  and  the  officer  in  charge. 
He  causes  ail  calls  to  be  sounded  at  the  proper  time ;  is  present 
at  all  parades  and  roll  calls;  and  receives  reports  of  all  absentees, 
whom  it  is  his  duty  immediately  thereafter  to  seek  and  to  order 
when  found  to  repair  to  their  respective  duties  unless  properly  ex¬ 
cused.  He  reports  to  the  officer  in  charge  all  absentees  whom  he 
may  not  be  able  to  find,  and  all  cadets  who  fail  to  obey  his  orders. 
He  directs  the  formation  of  all  the  class  sections  before  marchino*  to 
the  section  rooms ;  receives  reports  of  absentees  from  the  section 
marchers,  and  requires  the  latter  to  march  off  their  sections  in  a 
proper  military  manner.  He  is  responsible  for  the  suppression  of 
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all  irregularities  in  quarters  or  their  vicinity  during  his  tour.  He 
visits  the  quarters  during  the  hours  of  independent  study  and 
receives  reports  of  absentees.  He  visits  all  the  quarters  at  Taps, 
and  reports  absentees  to  the  officers  in  charge.  He  afterwards 
visits  the  room  of  every  cadet  absent  every  15  minutes  until  the 
return  of  the  absentee,  or  until  otherwise  directed  by  the  officer  in 
charge.  On  the  back  of  the  guard  report  which  he  forwards  next 
morning  to  the  commandant,  he  records  all  offenses  which  come 
to  his  knowledge  as  having  occurred  during  his  tour ;  and  presents 
with  it  all  permits  and  passes  that  have  come  into  his  hands,  all  of 
which  are  required  to  be  deposited  with  him.  The  offici^r  of  the 
day  is  relieved  from  study  during  his  tour  of  duty. 

Daily  Guard. — A  cadet  guard,  consisting  of  one  sergeant,  four 
corporals,  and  24  privates,  is  mounted  every  morning  at  7.30.  The 
cadets  of  the  guard  remain  in  the  guard-room  during  the  day,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  hours  of  study. 

Sentries  are  posted  during  the  hours  of  recreation,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  posts  being  the  different  entrance  halls  of  the  cadet  bar¬ 
racks.  Ten  minutes  after  the  call  to  quarters,  during  the  day  on 
Sundays,  and  every  evening,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  such  sentry  to 
visit  all  the  rooms  belonging  to  his  particular  entrance  hall.  He 
then  orders  all  cadets  whom  he  may  find  visiting  in  rooms  not  their 
own  to  their  proper  quarters,  and  reports  all  who  fail  to  comply 
promptly  with  his  orders  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  as  well  as 
all  absentees ;  and  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  passes  on  all  such 
reports  to  the  officer  of  the  day.  A  sentry  similarly  reports  every 
irregularity  that  may  occur  on  his  beat,  and  particularly  the  name 
of  any  cadet  who  may  have  absented  himself  from  the  barracks  for 
more  than  ten  minutes.  A  high  sense  of  the  honorable  confidence 
reposed  in  a  sentry  seems  to  be  generally  entertained;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cadet  sentries  at  AVest  Point  per¬ 
form  their  duties  in  a  trustworthy  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Q-eneral  duties  of  the  battalion  are  assimilated  as  much  as 
possible  to  those  of  a  battalion  in  quarters.  The  daily  detail  of 
duties  is  drawm  up  by  the  cadet  adjutant.  The  cadets  for  guard 
are  detailed  by  the  first  sergeants  of  their  respective  companies  at 
each  evening  parade,  and  the  daily  routine  is  in  this  i-espect  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  military  life. 

There  is  no  yearly  vacation ;  and  the  furlough  which  each  cadet 
may  obtain  at  the  end  of  his  second  year  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  viz. : — 
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1st.  If  he  has  obtained  350  demerit  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
he  is  detained  twelve  days;  if  325,  300,  275,  250,  or  200  demerit 
within  the  same  period,  he  is  detained  ten  days,  eight  days,  five 
days,  three  days,  or  two  days  respectively. 

2d.  He  is  required  to  sign  a  certificate,  declaring  that  he  has  in 
no  manner  improperly  interfered  with,  or  molested  or  injured  new 
cadets.  The  furlough  of  any  cadet  declining  to  sign  this  certificate 
is  limited  to  one  month,  from  28th  July  to  28th  August.  Although 
there  have  been  instances  of  cadets  declining  to  sign  this  certificate, 
it  is  probable  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  cadet  conscience  places  a 
liberal  interpretation  on  the  words  of  the  formula. 

Leave  of  absence  from  the  Academy  for  one  to  two  days  is  occa¬ 
sionally  granted,  but  only  for  exceptional  reasons. 

Buildings. 

The  cadet  barrack  is  a  handsome  stone  building  of  four  stories. 
It  contains  176  rooms,  of  which  136  are  cadets’ quarters,  14  feet 
by  22  feet,  arranged  in  eight  divisions,  each  division  having  its  own 
entrance,  and  having  no  interior  communication  with  the  other 
divisions.  Not  more  than  two  cadets  are  lodged  in  the  same  room. 
The  two  beds  in  each  room  are  curtained  off  from  the  room,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition.  There  are  numerous 
bathing  rooms  in  the  basement,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access. 

Each  division  of  quarters  is  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
assistant  instructor  of  tactics,  who  visits  the  rooms  of  his  division 
three  times  in  the  course  of  each  day,  and  occasionally  during  the 
night.  He  mahcs  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  commandant  of 
the  condition  of  the  rooms  under  his  charge,  noting  all  delinquen¬ 
cies  that  may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  since  his  last  report. 

A  division  of  quarters  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions  of  quarters 
of  two  floors  each,  each  subdivision  being  under  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  cadet  officers,  who  has  his  quarters  therein,  and  Avho  is 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  subdivison,  and  for  the  proper 
fulfillment  of  all  orders  that  may  be  issued  relative  to  the  police  of 
quarters.  He  visits  all  the  rooms  of  his  subdivision  30  minutes 
after  reveille,  and  immediately  after  taps  (lights  out),  notes  all 
irregularities,  and  makes  a  daily  report  in  writing  to  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  his  division,  recording  all  delinquencies,  and  certifying 
that  since  *the  report  of  the  previous  day  he  has  faithfully  performed 
all  duties  required  of  him  as  inspector  of  subdivision. 

The  Academy  is  a  building  detached,  containing  the  following 
rooms  and  departments,  viz.: — 
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Chemical  department^  comprising  laboratory,  lecture-room,  room 
for  electrical  experiments,  and  a  work-room ;  fencing  department ; 
gymnasium  ;  mineralogical  collection  ;  engineering  department^  com¬ 
prising  drawing  and  model  rooms;  artillery  model  room;  mathe¬ 
matical  model  room  ;  drawing  academy  ;  trophy  room  ;  picture  and 
statue  galleries;  mineralogical  section  rooms;  and  10  recitation 
rooms  (or  halls  of  study). 

Another  detached  building  contains  the  observatory  ;  and  library 
of  20-,000  volumes,  to  which  the  cadets  have  access  at  stated  times. 

There  are  no  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  day  rooms,  reading  or 
recreation  rooms. 

The  mess  hall  is  a  detached  building.  The  central  hall  where 
the  cadets  take  all  their  meals  is  96  feet  by  46  feet  and  20  feet 
high.  Quarters  for  the  purveyor  with  kitchen  and  bakery,  and  with 
quarters  for  the  necessary  servants  in  the  basement,  are  attached. 

The  cadets  are  formed  in  the  barrack  square  previous  to  each 
meal,  and  are  marched  to  and  from  the  mess  hall.  The  officer  in 
charge  visits  the  mess  hall  at  all  meal  times.  The  senior  cadet 

O 

officer  present  is  responsible  for  good  order. 

The  Riding  School  is  detached  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose. 

Expenses. 

The  Academy  is  entirely  supported  by  the  State.  The  average 
annual  cost  for  62  years  has  been  $137,315 ;  and  this  sum  includes 
the  cost  of  all  buildings  and  structures,  of  repairs  and  maintenance. 
The  yearly  appropriations  during  the  last  eight  years  have  varied 
from  $170,000  to  $200,000,  but  does  not  include  certain  sums  which 
are  paid  out  of  the  regular  appropriation  to  the  War  Department. 

A  new  cadet  is  admitted  to  the  Academy  on  the  1st  of  July. 
From  that  date  he  is  credited  with  Government  pay  at  the  rate  of 
$30  a  month,  which  allowance  is  calculated  as  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  whole  cost  of  his  equipment  and  maintenance.  As  the  monthly 
pay  is,  however,  small  compared  with  the  first  cost  of  uniforms  and 
outfit,  a  new  cadet  usually  deposits  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  on  entrance  from  $60  to  $80,  to  be  credited  to  his  account. 
Thenceforth  all  wants  and  necessaries  are  supplied  to  the  cadet  by 
the  Government,  the  prices  being  a  trifle  above  cost  and  charged 
against  his  account.  At  the  end  of  his  residence,  a  balance  is 
struck,  and  the  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  if  any,  is  paid  over  to  him. 
It  is  possible  by  this  arrangement  for  a  very  careful  and  steady  lad  to 
secure  his  education,  his  maintenance  during  four  years,  a  position 
in  the  army,  and  $100  in  addition,  at  the  time  of  his  graduation. 
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STAFF  FOR  GOYERNMENT  AND  INSTRUCTION,  JAN.  ],  18'!  2 
Superintendent. — Col.  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  18th  Infantry. 

Military  Staff. 

Jldjutant. — Captain  Robert  H.  Hall,  10th  Infantry. 

Quartermaster. — Captain  Tully  McCrea,*lst  Artillery. 

Treasurer. — 1st  Lieut.  James  M.  Marshall,  4th  Artillery. 

Surgeon,  U.  S.  Ji. — ^Thomas  A.  McParlin,  M.  D. 

.Assistant  Surgeon,  U,  S.  A. — Van  Buren  Hubbard,  M.  D. 

Academic  Staff. 

Commandant  of  Cadets  and  Instructor  of  .Srtillery,  Cavalry  and  Infantry  Tactics. _ Lieut. 

Col.  Emory  Upton,  1st  Artillery. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Artillery  Tactics. — Captain  Alexander  Piper,  .Id  Artillery. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics. — Captain  Joseph  S.  Conrad,  2d  Infantry. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Capt.  John  Egan,  4th  Artillery. 
Assistant  Instructor  of  Cavalry  Tactics. — Captain  Alfred  E.  Bates,  2d  Cavalry. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Artillery,  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Tactics. — 1st  Lieut.  William  S 
Starring,  2d  Artillery. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Infantry  Tactics.—lsi  Lieut.  John  F.  Stretch,  10th  Infantry. 
Professor  of  Mathematics. — Albert  E.  Church,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Professo'>-  of  Mathematics. — 1st  Lieut.  John  P.  Story,  4th  Artillery. 

Acting  Assistant  Professors  of  Mathematics. — 1st  Lieut.  William  F.  Reynolds,  jr.,  1st  Ar- 
tillery;  2d  Lieut.  John  E.  Greer,  Ordnance;  2d  Lieut.  Albert  H.  Payson,  Engineers ; 
2d  Lieut.  Frank  Heath,  3d  Artillery  ;  2d  Lieut.  Philip  M.  Price,  jr.,  2d  Artillery. 
Professor  of  Drawing. — Robert  W.  Weir,  N.  A. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. — 1st  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Totten,  1st  Artillery. 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. — 2d  Lieut.  Charles  W.  Whipple,  3d  Artillery. 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology. — Henry  L.  Kendrick,  LL.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.— m  Lieut.  John  Pitman,  jr., 
Ordnance. 

Acting  Assistant  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.— HA  Lieut.  Samuel  E. 
Tillman,  4th  Artillery. 

Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language. — Patrice  de  Janon. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language.— Ist  Lieut.  James  O’Hara,  3d  Artillery. 
Professor  of  JVatural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — Peter  S.  Michie. 

Assistant  Prof,  of  JVatural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — 1st  Lieut.  James  Blercur, 
Engineers. 

Acting  .assistant  Professors  of  JVatural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.— HA  Lieut.  Edward 
S.  Holden,  4th  Artillery ;  Additional  2d  Lieut.  Edgar  W.  Boss,  Engineers. 

Professor  of  the  French  Language. — George  L.  Andrews. 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  French  Language.— \si  Lieut.  Geo.  G.  Greenough,  4th  Artillery. 
Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  the  French  Language.— HA  Lieut.  Thomas  H.  Barber,  1st 
Artillery. 

Professor  of  Ethics  and  Law. — John  Forsyth,  D.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Law. — Captain  John  S.  Poland,  6th  Infantry. 

Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering. — JuNius  B.  Wheeler. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering. — Captain  Jarrett  J,  Lydecker, 
Engineers. 

Acting,  Assistant  Professors  of  Military  and  Civil  Engineering. — Captain  Oswald  H. 
Ernst,  Engineers  ;  1st  Lieut  John  C.  Mallery,  Engineers. 

Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — Captain  Thomas  C.  Bradford,  Ordnance. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — 1st  Lieut.  James  W.  Reilly.  Ordnance. 
Instructor  of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy,  Command¬ 
ing  Company  E,  Engineers. — Captain  Oswald  H.  Ernst,  Engineers. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy,  and  Acting  Signal  Oficer.— 
1st  Lieut.  Edward  H.  Totten,  1st  Artillery. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Practical  Military  Engineering,  on  duty  with  Company  E,  Engi¬ 
neers. — 2d  Lieut.  Frederick  A,  Mahan,  Engineers. 

Sword  Master. — AntonS  Lorentz. 
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COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  studies  pursued,  and  the  instruction  given  at  the  Military  Academy,  are 
comprised  under  the  following  heads,  in  the.Official  Regulations; _ 

I.  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry  Tactics,  and  Military  Police 
AND  Discipline. — This  course  will  conform  to  the  system  of  Infantry  Tactics 
and  Military  Police  and  Discipline,  established  for  the  government  of  the  Army 
and-will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion,  the  evo¬ 
lutions  of  the  line,  the  manual  exereise  and  manoeuvres  of  Light  Infantry  and 
riflemen,  with  the  police  and  discipline  of  camp  and  garrison.  (2.)  Artil¬ 
lery  Tactics  will  comprise  exercise  of  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery ;  ma¬ 
noeuvres  of  batteries ;  mechanical  manoeuvres  and  target  practice.  (3.)  Cavalry 
tactics  will  comprise  the  schools  of  the  trooper  mounted,  of  the  platoon,  and 
of  the  squadron ;  and  equitation. 

II.  The  Use  of  the  Sword,  &c.— Will  comprise  the  use  of  the  small-sword, 
broadsword,  and  bayonet,  and  such  military  gymnastics  as  circumstances  mav 
permit. 

III.  Mathematics. — This  course  will  comprise : 

(1.)  Algebra. — Fundamental  operations ;  involution  and  evolution ;  reduction 
and  conversion  of  fractional  and  radical  qualities ;  reduction  and  solution  of 
equations,  including  those  of  the  third  degree  ratios  and  proportions ;  summa¬ 
tion  of  infinite  series  and  figurate  numbers ;  nature,  construction,  and  use  of 
logarithms. 

(2.)  Geometry. — Geometry  of  right  lines,  planes,  and  volumes  and  spherical 
geometry ;  and  the  formation  and  construction  of  determinate  geometrical  ' 
equations. 

(3.)  Trigonometry. — The  solution  of  all  the  cases  in  plane  and  spherical  trigo¬ 
nometry  ;  analytical  investigation  of  trigonometrical  formula ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  trigonometrical  tables. 

(4.)  Mensuration  and  Surveying. — Mensuration  of  planes;  surfaces  and  vol¬ 
umes  ;  principles  and  practice  of  common  land  surveying ;  different  methods 
of  plotting  and  calculating  such  surveys;  trigonometrical  surve3dng;  measure¬ 
ment  of  heights  and  distances;  leveling;  and,  use  of  instruments  in  plotting, 
surveying,  &c. 

(5.)  Descriptive  Geometry. — The  graphic  illustration  and  solution  of  geometri¬ 
cal  problems  in  space ;  and  the  particular  application  of  this  method  to  spheri¬ 
cal  projections,  construction  of  maps,  to  shades  and  shadows,  and  perspective, 
and  isometric  projections. 

(6.)  Analytical  Geometry. — Construction  of  algebraic  expressions ;  solution 
of  determinate  problems ;  determination  and  discussion  of  the  equations  of  the 
right  line,  plane  and  conic  sections ;  discussion  of  the  general  equations  of  the 
second  degree  involving  two  or  three  variables ;  determination  of  loci,  &c. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  its  application  to  maxima  and  mini¬ 
ma,  the  drawing  of  tangents,  rectification  of  curves,  radii  of  curvatures,  quad¬ 
ratures,  cubatures,  &c. 

IV.  French  Language. — This  course  will  comprise; 

French  Grammar;  reading  and  writing  French;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  French  and  French  into  English. 

Y.  Spanish  Language. — This  course  will  comprise ; 

Spanish  Grammar ;  reading  and  writing  Spanish  ;  and  translating  (from  text 
and  orally)  English  into  Spanish  and  Spanish  into  English. 

VI.  Drawing. — This  course  will  comprise ; 

Topography,  with  lead-pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  colors. 

Figures,  with  pen  and  ink. 

Landscape,  with  the  lead-pencil. 

Landscape,  with  colors. 

VII.  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology. — This  course  will  comprise ; 

Chemical  Physics. — Magnetism  ;  static  and  voltaic  electricity ;  electro-mag- 
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netism;  magneto-electricity;  thermo-electricity;  animal  electricity;  construc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  foregoing  subjects 
and  their  mutual  relations.  Heat  its  nature,  sources,  and  efl’ects;  relation 
between  thermal  energy  and  other  forces ;  measurement  and  equilibrium  of 
temperatures;  thermal  and  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosiMiere-  lio-ht  as  a 
chemical  agent.  ’  ® 

Chemistry. — Its  general  laws  and  language;  inorganic  and  organic  chemis¬ 
try  theory  of  radicals,  types,  and  substitutions;  animal  chemistry;  animal  nu¬ 
trition,  heat,  and  force;  relation  between  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal 
kingdoms ;  applications  of  chemistry  to  agriculture,  fermentation,  &c. 

Crystallography;  structure,  practical  determination  and  uses 
of  minerals;  descriptive  mineralogy. 

Geology. — The  earth’s  features;  dassification,  structure,  modes  of  occurrence 
and  distribution  of  rocks;  rock  veins;  division  of  geological  history  into  a^^’es" 
the  various  agents  of  geological  changes ;  geology  of  the  United  States.  °  ’ 

hiATURALAND  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. — This  course  will  Comprise  1 

Mechanics.  1st.  General  classification  of  the  plij’^sical  sciences*  general 
constitution  and  ph3^sical  properties  of  bodies;  measurements  of  the  masses* 
densities  and  weights  of  bodies;  definitions  and  descriptions  of  natural  forces’. 
2d.  Mechanics  of  Solids. — Work;  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  motion*  free  and 
constrained  motion  of  solids;  motion  of  projectiles;  planetary  motions  and  tlie 
general  principles  of  _physical_  astronomy.  3d.  Mechanics  of  Fluids.— Ueahau- 
ical  piopeities  of  fluids;  equilibrium  and  motion  of  fluids;  general  principles 
of  buoyancy;  equilibrium  and  stability  of  floating  bodies;  specific  gravity'* 
and  barometrical  measurements.  4th.  Mechanics  of  Molecules.— CenavoX  princi¬ 
ples  of  sound,  heat,  light,  and  electricity,  to  be  taught  principally  by  lecture. 
5th.  Application. — -Objects  and  principles  of  machines ;  friction  *  stiffness  of 
cordage  and  adhesion;  discussion  of  tlie  elementary  machines — cord,  lever  in¬ 
clined  plane,  wheel  and  axle,  pullies,  screw,  hydraulic  press,  and  hydraulic  ram. 

Acoustics. — Theory  of  the  internal  structure  of  bodies;  nature  of  sound* 
waves  m  general ;  velocity  of  sound  in  solids,  liquids,  and  gasses,  and  meas¬ 
urement  of  distances  by  sound;  qualities  of  sound;  reflection,  refraction 

divergence  and  decay  of  sound ;  echoes,  hearing  and  speaking  trumpets  and 
description  of  the  ear.  x-  ©  i  , 

Opto.— Nature  of  light;  laws  of  its  deviation;  laws  of  vision ;  optical  in¬ 
struments;  chromatics;  achromatism;  polarization,  interference,  and  chromat¬ 
ics  of  polarized  light. 

Astronomy.  Description  of  the  solar  and  stellar  systems;  celestial  and  ter¬ 
restrial  spheres ;  figure  and  magnitude  of  the  earth ;  its  motions  with  the 
appearances  and  vicissitudes  arising  therefrom ;  theory  of  astronomical  reduc¬ 
tions;  eclipses,  occupations,  and  transits;  tides  and  twilight;  use  of  astronom- 
iral  instruments  and  tables;  methods  of  making,  clearing  and  calculatina; 
obseiyations  for  time,  latitude,  longitude,  the  earth’s  magnetism  and  true 
meridian.  ° 

IX.  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.— This  course  will  comprise: 

Ordnance.— l&t.  The  theory  and  preparation  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  artillery 
carriages,  projectiles,  implements,  machines,  small-arms,  ammunition  and  mili¬ 
tary  fireworks.  2d_.  Practical  instruction  in  making  musket,  rifle,  pistol  cannon 
and  howitzer  cartridges ;  preparation  of  strap,  grape,  and  canister  shot  fuzes 
Siowand  quick  match,  port-fire,  signal  rockets,  carcases,  fire-balls,  light  balls’ 
and  incendiary  composition ;  loading  shells,  shrapnel  shot  and  grenades*  put¬ 
ting  up  stores  for  transportation;  loading  caissons;  in  determining  the’ pres¬ 
sure  on  the  bore  of  a  gun;  in  determining  the  initial  velocity  of  projectiles  * 
in  the  manner  of  proving  powder,  and  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it’ 
the  operation  of  casting  cannon  solid  and  hollow,  casting  of  projectiles  and  the 
usual  methods  of  testing  gun-metals,  will  be  witnessed. 

Embracing  the  study  of  the  movements  of  projectiles;  the  theory 
of  pointing  fire-arms;  the  diflerent  kinds  of  fires  and  their  eflTect;  the  art  of 
breaching,  and  the  composition  of  batteries. 

X.  Ethics  and  Law. — This  course  will  comprise : 

Ethics.  1st.  Common  basis  with  law.  2d.  In  moral  science,  the  pursuit  of 
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the  highest  good  for  each  and  all;  the  realization  of  excellence  by  virtue,  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations  to  God  and  our  country,  to  ourselves  and  others;  and 
3d,  In  its  practical  division,  the  duties,  vices  and  passions. 

Xati)  — 1st.  General  principles.  2d.  International  law.  3d.  Political  organ¬ 
ization  and  constitution  of  the  United  States.  4th.  Rules  and  articles  of  war: 
and  the  organizations,  powers,  forms,  and  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

XI.  Practical  Military  Engineering. — This  course  will  comprise : 

The  preparation  of  trench  and  battery  materials — gabions,  facines,  sand¬ 
bags,  &c. ;  the  manner  of  tracing  and  profiling  batteries  and  intrenchments,  by 
cords,  pickets  and  laths;  the  defiladement  of  intrenchments  and  other  works; 
the  distribution  and  posting  of  working  parties,  with  their  implements  and 
materials  in  the  construction  of  batteries,  intrenchments,  &c. ;  the  construction 
of  the  various  revetments  for  batteries  and  intrenchments,  the  laying  of  plat¬ 
forms  for  field,  siege,  and  garrison  artillery;  the  construction  of  palisades, 
Raises,  abatis,  rifle-pits,  and  trous-de-loup ;  the  manner  of  placing  intrench¬ 
ments  and  other  works,  together  with  houses,  walls,  fences,  &c.,  in  a  state  of 
defense;  the  trace,  defiladement,  and  construction  of  tlie  several  kinds  of 
trenches  and  saps;  descent  and  passage  of  a  ditch,  and  otlier  operations  of  a 
siege;  the  manner  of  laying  out,  constructing,  tamping  and  springing  mines, 
both  for  attack  and  defense,  with  the  application  of  electricity  thereto;  trestle, 
ponton,  and  other  bridge  exercises;  military  reconnoissance  of  a  route  for  the 
inarch  of  a  column  of  troops,  and  of  a  locality  for  defensive  works, 

XII.  Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  the  Science  of  War. 

Military  Engineering. — 1st.  Principles  and  methods  of  planning  and  con¬ 
structing  temporary  works,  comprising  intrenchments,  inclosed  works,  batteries, 
lines,  bridge-heads,  with  the  modes  of  their  attack  and  defense.  2d.  Perma¬ 
nent  Fortifications. — Principles  of  planning  and  constructing  permanent  works 
for  land  and  sea-coast  defense,  with  an  analysis  and  description  ot  the  modern 
systems  of  fortifications;  the  attack  and  defense  of  permanent  works,  including 
mines. 

Civil  Engineering. — Comprising  building  materials,  masonry,  carpentry, 
bridges,  roads,  railroads,  canals,  and  river  and  harbor  constructions.  The  theory 
and  description  of  mechanism  and  machines.  The  principles  of  architecture. 

Descriptive  drawing  as  applied  to  civil  engineering,  architecture  and  fortifi¬ 
cation. 

Science  of  TFar.— The  military  organization  of  states  and  kingdoms ;  compo¬ 
sition  and  organization  of  an  army ;  strateg}’’  illustrated  and  explained  by  mili¬ 
tary  history;  the  operations  of  a  campaign,  comprising  the  movements  of 
troops  and  their  general  dispositions  for  attack  and  defense. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDIES  BY  YEARS  AND  CLASSES. 

Sulyects. — First  Year — Fourth  Class. 

Mathematics. — Davies’  Bourdon’s  Algebra.  Davies’  Legendre’s  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry.  Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry. 

French  Language. — Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar  and  Verb  Book.  Agnel’s 
Tabular  System,  Berard’s  Le9ons  Fran^aises.  *  Spier’s  and  Surrenne’s 
Dictionary. 

Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the 
Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery, 

Small-Arms. — Instruction  in  Fencing  and  Bayonet  Exercise, 

Second  Year — Third  Class. 

Mathematics. — Church’s  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  its  application  to  Spheri¬ 
cal  Projections.  Church’s  Shades,  Shadows,  and  Perspective,  Davies  Sur¬ 
veying.  Church’s  Analytical  Geometry.  Church’s  Calculus. 

French  Language. — Bolmar’s  Levizac’s  Grammar  and  Verb  Book,  Berards 
Lecons  Francaises.  Chapsal’s  Le<jons  et  Modeles  de  Litterature  Fran9aise. 
Agnel’s  Tabular  System,  Rowan's  Morceaux  Choisis  des  Auteurs  Modernes. 
*  Spier’s  and  Surrenne’s  Dictionary. 
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Spanish  Language. — Josse’s  Grammar.  Morale’s  Progressive  Reader,  Ollen- 
dorft’s  Oral  Method  applied  to  the  Spanish,  by  Valazquez  and  Simonne. 
*  Seoane’s  Neuman  and  Barretti’s  Dictionary. 

Drawing. — Topography,  &c.  Art  of  Penmanship. 

Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry  Tactics. — Practical  Instruction  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in 
Artillery  and  Cavalry. 


Third  Year — Second  Class. 

Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.— Bartlett’s  Mechanics.  Bartlett’s 
Acoustics  and  Optics.  Bartlett’s  Astronomy. 

Chemistry.— Fowne’s  Chemistry.  Chemical  Physics,  from  Miller. 

Drawing. — Landscape,  Pencil  and  Colors. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and*  Infantry  Tactics.- United  States  Tactics  for  Gar¬ 
rison,  Siege,  and  Field  Artillery.  Upton’s  Infantry  Tactics.  Practical  In¬ 
struction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company,  and  Battalion.  Practical 
Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry. 

Practical  Military  Engineering.— Myer’s  Manual  of  Sisrnals.  Practical 
and  Theoretical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and  Telegraphy. 

Fourth  Year — First  Class. 

Military  and  Civil  Engineering,  and  Science  of  War. — Mahan’s  Field  For¬ 
tifications.  Mahan’s  Outlines  of  Permanent  Fortification.  Mahan’s  Civil 
Engineering.  Mahan’s  Fortifications  and  Stereotomy.  Mahan’s  Advanced 
Guard  and  Outpost,  &c.  Mahan’s  Industrial  Drawing.  *  Moseley’s  Mechan¬ 
ics  of  Engineering. 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. — Dana’s  Mineralogy.  Hitchcock’s  Geology. 

Ethics  and  Law.  French’s  Practical  Ethics.  Halleck’s  International  Law. 
Kent’s  Commentaries  (portion  on  Constitutional  Law),  French’s  Law  and 
Military  Law.  Benet’s  Military  Law  and  the  Practice  of  Courts  Martial. 
*  Webster’s  Dictionary. 

Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  Tactics.— United  States  Tactics  for 
Cavalry.  Practical  Instruction  in  the  Schools  of  the  Soldier,  Company  and 
Battalion.  Practical  Instruction  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  ’ 

Ordnance  and  Gunnery. — Benton’s  Ordnance  and  Gunnery.  Practical  Pvro- 
techny. 

Practical  Military  Engineering.— Practical  Instruction  in  fabricating  Fa- 
cines.  Sap  Fagots,  Gabions,  Hurdles,  Sap  Rollers,  &c, ;  manner  of  laying 
out  and  constructing  Gun  and  Mortar  Batteries,  Field  Fortifications,  and 
Works  of  Siege;  formation  of  Stockades,  Abattis,  and  other  military  obsta¬ 
cles  ;  and  throwing  and  dismantling  Pontoon  Bridges, 

Myer’s  Manual  of  Signals.  Practical  Instruction  in  Military  Signaling  and 
Telegraphy. 

PROGRAMME  OF  CAMP  DUTIES  FROM  JULY  5,  TO  AUGUST  30. 

Reveille,  5  a.  m.  Policing  camp  just  after  reveille.  Infantry  company 
drills,  for  all  classes,  5.30  a.  m.  Surgeon’s  call,  6.30  a.  m.  Breakfast  call,  7 
a.  m.  Parade  call,  8  a.  m  Guard  mounting,  immediately  after  parade.  Sieo^e 
and  sea-coast  artillery  drill  for  1st  class;  Light  Battery  drill,  2d  class*  Foot 
Light  Battery  drill,  4th  class;  9  till  10  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  two  weeks, 
signaling,  practical  and  topograpical  engineering,  for  rest  of  term  for  1st  class^ 
10  till  12  a.  m.  Laboratory  duty  for  3d  class  for  two  weeks,  10  till  12  a.  m! 
Infantry  squad  drill  for  4th  class,  10  till  11  a.  m.  Dinner,  1  p.  m.  Policing 
camp  4  p.  m.  Infantry  company’s  drill  for  all  classes,  5.30  p.  m.  Parade,  sun¬ 
set.  Supper,  after  parade.  Tattoo,  9.30  p.m.  Taps,  9.45  p.  m. 


*  Books  marked  *  are  for  reference. 


I.  REGULATIONS 


RELATIVE  TO 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  CADETS  INTO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


Applications  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  By  provision  of  law, 
each  Congressional  and  Territorial  district,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  one  cadet  at  the  Military  Academy,  and  no  more.  The  district 
appointments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre¬ 
senting  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment.  The  law  requires  that  the 
individual  selected  shall  be  an  actual  resident  of  the  Congressional  district  of  the 
State  or  Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia,  from  which  the  appointment  purports 
to  be  made.  Also,  appointments  “at  large,”  not  to  exceed  ten,  are  annually 
made.  Application  can  be  made,  at  any  time,  by  the  candidate  himself,  his 
parent,  guardian,  or  any  of  his  friends,  and  the  name  placed  on  the  register.  No 
preference  will  be  given  to  applications  on  account  of  priority ;  nor  will  any 
application  be  entered  in  the  register  when  the  candidate  is  under  or  above  the 
prescribed  age;  the  precise  age  must  be  given;  no  relaxation  of  the  regulation  in 
this  respect  will  he  made ;  nor  will  any  application  be  considered  in  cases  where 
the  age  and  other  qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  not  stated.  The  fixed 
abode  of  the  candidate,  and  number  of  the  Congressional  district  which  he  con¬ 
siders  his  permanent  residence,  must  be  set  forth  in  the  application.  The  pay 
of  a  cadet  is  $30  per  month,  to  commence  from  his  admission  into  the  Military 
Academy,  and  is  considered  ample,  with  proper  economy,  for  his  support. 

The  appointments  will  be  made  annually  in  the  month  of  February  or  March, 
on  the  applications  made  within  the  preceding  year.  The  claims  of  all  the  can¬ 
didates  on  the  register  will  be  considered  and  acted  upon.  No  certain  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  as  to  the  probable  success  of  the  candidate,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  period  for  making  the  selections.  Persons,  therefore,  making  applica¬ 
tions,  must  not  expect  to  receive  information  on  this  point. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  person  will  be  appointed  who  has  had  a  brother  educa¬ 
ted  at  the  institution. 

QUALIFICATIONS. 

Candidates  must  be  over  sixteen  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at  the 
time  of  entrance  into  the  Military  Academy;  must  be  at  least  five  feet  in  height, 
and  free  from  any  deformity,  disease,  or  infirmity,  which  would  render  them  unfit 
for  the  military  service,  and  from  any  disorder  of  an  infectious  or  immoral  char¬ 
acter.  They  must  be  able  to  read  and  write  well,  and  perform  with  facility  and 
accuracy  the  various  operations  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  of  reduc¬ 
tion,  of  simple  and  compound  proportion,  and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

It  must  be  understood  that  a  full  compliance  with  the  above  conditions  will 
be  insisted  on— that  is  to  say— the  candidate  must  write  in  a  fair  and  legible 
hand,  and  without  any  material  mistakes  in  spelling,  such  sentences  as  shall  be 
dictated  by  the  examiners ;  and  he  must  answer  promptly,  and  without  errors, 
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all  their  questions  in  the  above-mentioned  rules  of  arithmetic :  failing  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  he  will  be  rejected. 

It  must  also  be  understood,  that  every  candidate  will,  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
\\'est  Point,  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  by  an  experienced  medical 
board ;  and  should  there  be  found  to  exist  in  him  any  of  the  following  causes  of 
disqualification,  to  such  a  degree  as  will  immediately,  or  in  all  probability  may 
at  no  very  distant  period,  impair  his  efficiency,  he  will  be  rejected : 

1.  Feeble  constitution  and  muscular  tenuity;  unsound  health  from  whatever 
cause ;  indications  of  former  disease ;  glandular  swellings,  or  other  symptoms 
of  scrofula. 

2.  Chronic  cutaneous  affections,  es]oecially  of  the  scalp,  or  any  disorder  of  an 
infectious  character. 

3.  Severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  convulsions. 

4.  Impaired  vision  from  whatever  cause ;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eye- 
I’ds  ;  immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis,  &c.,  &c. 

5.  Deafness;  copious  discharge  from  the  ears. 

6.  Loss  of  many  teeth,  or  teeth  generally  unsound. 

7.  Impediment  of  speech. 

8.  Want  of  due  capacity  of  the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  of  a  liability 
to  a  pulmonic  disease. 

9.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extremi¬ 
ties  on  account  of  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  contraction  of  a  joint,  ex¬ 
tenuation,  deformity,  &c.,  &c. 

1 0.  An  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  A  varicose  state  of  the  veins,  of  the  scrotum  and  spermatic  cord,  (wheq, 
large,)  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  hemorrhoids,  fistulas. 

13.  Impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  inferior  extremi¬ 
ties  on  account  of  varicose  veins,  fractures,  malformation,  (flat  feet,  &c.,)  lame¬ 
ness,  contraction,  unequal  length,  bunions,  over-lying  or  supernumerary  toes, 
&c.,  &c. 

14.  Ulcers,  or  unsound  cicatrices  of  ulcers  likely  to  break  out  afresh. 


The  above  Regulations  were  issued  by  the  War  Department  in 
1862.  Although  it  appears  from  this  official  document,  that  “  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission  into  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  should  be  made  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,” 
and  that  “  the  claims  of  all  candidates  on  the  register  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  acted  upon,”  it  is  also  stated,  that  “  the  district  appoint¬ 
ments  are  made  on  the  nomination  of  the  member  of  Congress  repre¬ 
senting  the  district  at  the  date  of  the  appointment''  This  delicate 
duty,  and  great  privilege  of  selecting,  out  of  all  the  young  men  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years,  in  a  Congressional 
district  of  at  least  70,000  inhabitants,  who  aspire  to  serve  their  coun¬ 
try  in  a  military  capacity,  the  one  best  qualified,  or  even  well  qualified, 
is  not  imposed  or  conferred  directly  by  law,  but  by  the  practice  of 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  member  for  that  district. 
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Summary  of  Qualifications  {in  Circular  of  18 'll). 

A  sound  body  and  constitution,  a  fixed  degree  of  preparation,  good  natural 
capacity,  an  aptitude  for  study,  industrious  habits,  perseverance,  an  obedient 
and  orderly  disposition,  and  a  correct  moral  deportment  are  such  essential  qual¬ 
ifications  that  candidates  knowingly  deficient  in  any  of  these  respects  should 
not,  as  many  do,  subject  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  chances  of  future 
mortification  and  disappointment,  by  accepting  appointments  to  the  Academy 
and  entering  upon  a  career  which  they  can  not  successfully  pursue. 

Method  of  Testing  the  Qualifications  of  Candidates. 

Candidates  should  be  able  to  read  with  facility  from  any  book,  giving  the 
proper  intonation  and  pauses,  and  to  write  portions  that  are  read  aloud  for  that 
purpose,  spelling  the  words  and  punctuating  the  sentences  properly.  Some 
historical  work  should  preferably  be  chosen,  and  successive  passages  read  till 
the  reading  exercises  are  ended.  Then,  from  another  part  of  the  book,  a  suit¬ 
able  paragraph  or  paragraphs,  of  reasonable  length,  should  be  read  aloud  to 
the  candidates,  with  proper  intonations  and  pauses,  as  a  guide  to  punctuation, 
and  written  down  by  them  as  read. 

In  Arithmetic  they  should  be  able  to  perform  with  facility  examples  under 
the  four  ground  rules,  and  hence  should  be  familiar  with  the  tables  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and  be  able  to  perform  examples  in 
reduction  and  in  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  such  as : 

Add  I  to  I ;  subtract  |  from  | ;  multiply  |  by  f ;  divide  |  by  | 

Add  together  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  thousandths,  (.234,)  twenty-six 
thousandths,  (.026,)  and  three  thousandths,  (.003.) 

Subtract  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  ten  thousandths  (.0161)  from  twenty- 
five  hundredths  (.25.) 

Multiply  or  divide  twenty-six  hundredths  (.26)  by  sixteen  thousandths  (.016.) 

They  should  also  be  able  to  change  vulgar  fractions  into  decimal  fractions, 
and  decimals  into  vulgar  fractions,  w'ith  examples  like  the  following : 

Change  ||  into  a  decimal  fraction  of  the  same  value. 

Change  one  hundred  and  two  thousandths  (.102)  into  a  vulgar  fraction. 

In  simple  and  compound  proportion,  examples  of  various  kinds  should  be 
given,  and  the  candidates  should  understand  the  principles  of  the  rules  followed. 

In  English  Grammar  candidates  should  exhibit  a  familiarity  with  the  nine 
parts  of  speech  and  the  rules  in  relation  thereto ;  should  be  able  to  parse  any 
ordinary  sentence  given  to  them,  and,  generally,  should  understand  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  subject  usually  taught  in  the  higher  academies  and  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  under  Orthography,  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody. 

In  Descriptive  Geography  they  should  name,  locate,  and  describe  the  natu¬ 
ral  grand  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  be  able  to  delineate  any  one 
of  the  States  or  Territories  of  the  American  Union,  with  its  principal  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  seaports,  and  mountains. 

In  History  they  should  be  able  to  name  the  periods  of  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  North  American  continent ;  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  successive  wars  and  political  administrations. 

The  examinations  in  Orthography,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  History  may 
be  either  oral  or  written. 

Candidates  undoubtedly  deficient  in  any  one  requisite,  or  more  than  one, 
should  resign  any  expectation  of  admission  till  the  deficiency  is  overcome. 

Candidates  should  first  be  examined  by  a  medical  practitioner,  with  reference 
to  the  physical  requirements  and  disqualifications  set  forth  in  the  circular;  such 
as  are  manifestlj’’  disqualified  being  so  informed. 

The  condition  of  body  and  mind  considered  together  should  be  regarded,  as 
well  as  general  proficiency  in  the  studies  as  a  whole.  Especially  should  natu¬ 
ral  ability  and  manifest  aptitude  for  acquiring  and  applying  knowledge  take 
precedence  of  mere  scholastic  finish  and  readiness  of  answer  to  former  prob¬ 
lems.  Other  things  being  equal,  preference  should  be  given,  in  order,  to  those 
whose  claims  are  strengthened  by  military,  naval,  or  other  distinguished  service 
rendered  to  the  country  by  themselves  or  their  immediate  relatives;  and  it  is 
better  for  candidates  to  be  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum  age. 
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■  BOARD  OF  VISITORS 


In  the  Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Military  Academy, 
approved  July  1,  1816,  provision  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board 
of  Visitors,  to  consist  of  five  competent  gentlemen,  who  should  at¬ 
tend  at  each  general  examination,  and  report  thereon  to  the  War 
Department  through  the  Inspector,  who  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  start  the  senior  officer  of  the  corps  of  Engineers. 

In  1846  (Aug.  8),  Congress  authorized  the  appointment  an¬ 
nually,  by  the  President,  of  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  duty  it  was 
made  to  attend  each  yearly  examination,  and  report  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War  upon  the  discipline,  instruction,  police  and  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Academy.  The  members  were  to  be  taken  from  one 
half  of  the  number  of  States,  alternating  yearly  with  the  other 
half,  each  member  being  a  hona  fide  resident  of  the  State  from 
whence  appointed,  and  each  Congressional  district  being  in  turn 
designated  to  furnish  an  appointee.  Of  the  members  each  year, 
not  less  than  six  must  be  taken  from  amons:  officers  actuallv  serv- 
ino;  in  the  militia. 

O 

Extract  from  Act  of  Congress  approved  August  8,  1846,  amended  hy  Acts  of 
March  16,  1868,  and  February  21,  1870. 

That  the  President  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  the  Military  Academy,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  the  information  of  Congress,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  next  succeeding  session,  the  actual  state  of  the  discipline,  instruc¬ 
tion,  police,  administration,  fiscal  affairs,  and  other  concerns  of  the  institution : 
Provided^  That  the  whole  number  of  visitors  each  ye  ar  shall  not  exceed  seven ; 
Provided^  further,  That  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  said  members  beyond 
the  paj^ment  of  their  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  while  at  the  Military 
'  Academy,  and  an  allowance,  not  to  exceed  eight  cents  per  mile,  for  traveling 
by  the  shortest  mail  route  from  their  respective  homes  to  the  Academy,  and 
back  to  their  liomes.  And  in  addition  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  according  to  law,  to  attend  the 
annual  examination  of  cadets  at  tlie  United  States  Military  Academy,  there 
shall  be  on  every  such  board  two  Senators,  to  be  designated  by  the  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident,  or  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate ;  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  sucii  designations  respectively  to  be  made  at  the  session  of 
Congress  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  examination;  and  the  Senators  and 
members  so  appointed  shall  make  full  report  of  their  action  as  such  visitors, 
with  their  views  and  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  said  Military  Academy, 
within  twenty  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  at  the  session  next  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  time  of  their  appointment. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  REPORT  OF  VISITORS  FOR  1871. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  "West  Point  was  substantially  separate  from  the  out¬ 
side  world ;  for  several  months  of  the  year  a  mail  was  not  received  oftener 
than  once  in  three  or  four  days.  The  presence  of  visitors  was  almost  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  officers  and  cadets  formed  a  community  by  and  of  them¬ 
selves.  The  relations  existing  between  the  officers  and  cadets  was  like  that  at 
present  existing  between  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  a  military  post.  Cadets 
were  permitted  to  visit  at  the  quarters  of  professors  and  officers  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  and  at  no  other  time.  But  so  reserved  were  the  manners  of  officers, 
even  on  such  occasions,  that  the  privilege,  though  recognized,  was  very  rarely 
exercised.  There  was  substantially  no  social  intercourse  between  the  officers 
and  the  cadets. 

In  those  days,  too,  the  rigor  of  discipline  put  all  cadets,  the  sons  of  the  rich 
and  the  sons  of  the  poor,  upon  a  common  footing.  The  regulations  not  only 
prohibited  any  cadet  from  receiving  money  from  his  parents  and  friends,  but  no 
place  existed,  or  was  permitted  to  exist,  on  the  limits,  where  cadets  could  ex¬ 
pend  money.  Occasionally  a  cadet  was  allowed  to  purchase  what  he  pleased 
under  the  head  of  “sundries;  ”  not  exceeding  one  dollar  in  amount,  and  that 
only  on  the  order  of  an  officer  in  charge. 

But  all  this  has  changed.  West  Point  is  now  or  fast  becoming  a  place  of 
.  fashionable  resort.  Hotels  have  been  erected  in  near  proximity  to  the  post, 
and  hundreds  of  visitors  now  repair  thither  where  one  did  in  former  years. 
This  influx  of  ftishionable  life  has  caused  a  relaxation  of  the  rules  in  regard  to 
cadets  visiting.  The  great  distance  between  officers  and  cadets  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  diminished.  Cadets  of  the  first  class  may  now  visit  officers  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  officers  and  cadets  associate  together  with  a  freedom  of  inter¬ 
course  not  formerly  known.  Insensibly  the  standard  of  discipline  has  been 
lowered,  until  the  Academy  has  less  than  formerly  the  character  of  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army,  and  more  the  features  of  a  militia  establishment,  where  officers  and 
men  are  separated  while  on  dut}'’,  but  mingle  in  social  intercourse  when  the 
hour  of  drill  or  parade  has  passed. 

Although  the  regulation  in  regard  to  cadets  receiving  money  remains  un¬ 
changed,  yet,  at  present,  a  new  functionary,  known  as  the  “cadet  contectioner,” 
is  allowed  to  keep  open  on  cadet  limits  a  place  of  resort  which  cadets  are  known 
to  frequent  daily  to  enjoy  the  table,  ami  where  they  may  treat  their  fellows 
without  stint  or  limit.  Thus  one  of  the  elements  of  equality  which  formerly 
existed  among  the  cadets  is  destroyed,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  man  may  faro 
sumptuously,  while  the  poor  boy  must  confine  himself  to  such  food  as  the  mess- 
hall  affords. 

Many  other  causes  might  be  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  and  many  other  illustrations  of  the  change  from  the  custom  ot 
former  years  might  be  given.  But  those  members  of  the  board  who  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Yice-President  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  by  law  specially  made  to  report  to  Congress  upon  this 
subject,  will  doubtless  do  so  at  length,  and  therefore  this  board  pass  the  sub¬ 
ject  without  as  full  a  consideration  as  would  otherwise  be  demanded.  But  tins 
board,  feeling  the  importance  of  a  high  state  of  discipline  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Acadenyy,  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  maintained,  earnestly 
recommend  a  return  to  the  stricter  kind  of  discipline  which  was  administered 
years  ago.  An  army  must  be  governed  by  different  methods  and  upon  differ¬ 
ent  principles  from  a  civil  society;  and  to  an  army  and  to  every  military  estab¬ 
lishment  discipline  is  a  necessity. 

With  a  view  to  this  end,  in  the  opinion  of  this  board,  the  superintendent  and 
commandant  of  cadets  should  always  be  officers  of  high  rank,  who,  by  their 
age  and  military  distinction,  can  command  not  only  the  respect  but  the  implicit 
obedience  of  the  cadets. 


REPOET  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  YISITORS  FOR  1863. 


The  Board  of  Visitors  invited  by  tbe  Secretary  of  War  to  visit 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  to  make  “a  full  and  free  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Military  and  Scientific  instruction  of  the  Cadets, 
and  of  the  internal  police,  discipline,  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  communicate  the  results  of  their  observations,  with 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Academy,”  consisted  of 
the  following  members : 

Oliver  S.  Munsell,  Illinois^  President.  Birdsey  Gr.  Northrop,  Mass.^  Secbe¬ 
tary.  Thomas  M.  Allen,  Missouri.  Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut.  Samuel  W. 
Bostwick,  Ohio.  Thomas  Brainard,  Penn.  Cyrus  Bryant,  Illinois.  A.  'W'. 
Campbell,  West  Virginia.  Ralph  W.  Emerson,  Mass.  Oran  Faville,  Iowa. 
John  H.  Goodenow,  Maine.  P.  D.  Gurley,  District  of  Columbia.  Oliver  P. 
Hubbard,  Kew  Hampshire.  Edward  Maynard,  District  of  Columbia.  Henry  S. 
Randall,  New  York.  William  H.  Russell,  Conn.  William  A.  Rust,  Maine. 
Albert  Smith,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Visitors  introduce  an  account  of  their  inspection  with  the 
following  remarks  : 

Some  of  our  number  came  with  objections  and  prejudices  against  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  But  all  doubts  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  institution  were 
banished  by  the  evidence  presented  in  the  course  of  our  personal  inquiries  into 
its  present  condition  and  actual  results.  The  Mexican  wmr  clearly  evinced  the 
value  of  military  science.  Still  more  has  the  present  wmr  demonstrated  the 
necessity  of  maintaining,  and  even  enlarging  our  Military  Academy. 

This  Academy  belongs  to  the  whole  nation.  So  far  as  its  purpose  and  num¬ 
bers  permit,  it  is  the  Peoples’  College.  It  is  maintained  for  the  special  benefit 
of  no  particular  section,  sect,  party,  or  class.  We  could  discover  no  evidence 
of  aristocracy,  exclusiveness,  or  caste.  The  Cadets  represent  all  sects  and 
parties,  and  almost  all  nationalities,  now  naturalized  among  us.  The  poor  are 
not  denied  its  privileges,  for  the  expenses  of  all  are  paid  alike.  If  particular 
dogmas  have  at  any  time  prevailed  here,  the  fact  is  an  accidental,  rather  than  an 
essential  one,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  ruling  influences  at  the  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  not  to  any  inherent  element  in  the  local  organization  at  West 
Point. 

Tlieir  Report  has  been  communicated  to  tbe  Secretary,  by  whom 
the  same  will  be  transmitted  to  Congress — to  receive  such  attention 
as  the  Secretary  and  Congress  may  see  fit  to  bestow  on  its  various 
suggestions.  By  permission  of  the  Secretary,  wo  transfer  to  our 
pages,  that  portion  of  the  Report  in  which  the  subject  of  the  Ad¬ 
mission  of  Cadets — their  number,  age,  attainments,  and  mode  of 
appointment,  is  discussed  with  considerable  fullness. 
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ADMISSION  OF  CADETS. 

In  concluding  the  report  of  their  inspection  of  this,  the  only  na¬ 
tional  military  school,  to  which  the  country  naturally  looks  for  the 
organization  and  command  of  her  armies,  and  the  construction  of 
her  works  of  defense,  the  Visitors  would  respectfully  urge  on  the 
consideration  of  the  Department,  an  immediate  and  thorough  re¬ 
vision  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  admission  of 
Cadets — the  number,  the  qualifications  required,  and  the  mode  of 
ascertaining  these  qualifications,  and  of  making  the  appointments. 
No  matter  how  appropriate  may  be  the  location,  how  complete  the 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  how  skillful  and  faithful  the  teachers, 
unless  there  is  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  pupils  of  the  right 
age,  character,  bodily  and  mental  vigor  and  aptitude,  as  well  as 
aspirations  for  a  military  career,  the  public  will  be  disappointed  in 
the  practical  workings  of  the  institution. 

1.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Military  Academy  is  determined 
by  the  law,  which  limits  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army 
to  one  cadet  for  each  Congressional  District  in  the  several  States, 
one  for  each  Territory,  one  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
forty  more,  whom  the  President  may  appoint,  ten  each  year,  from 
the  country  at  large,  without  reference  to  their  residence.  Under 
this  law,  if  each  Congressional  District  and  Territory  were  repre¬ 
sented,  the  whole  number  of  cadets  would  be  two  hundred  and 
eighty,  but  owing  to  vacancies  by  withdrawal  or  non-appointment 
in  Congressional  Districts  in  the  States  involved  in  the  rebellion,  the 
number  at  this  time  is  reduced  to  less  than  two  hundred — and  the 
graduating  class  of  1863,  to  twenty-five — a  number  altogether  in¬ 
adequate  for  the  regular  army  in  time  of  peace,  and  much  below  the 
present  and  future  exigences  of  the  service,  while  the  expense  of 
the  Academy  remains  the  same.  We  are  assured  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  that  without  any  additional  expense  for  building  and  mate¬ 
rial  equipment,  and  with  a  small  advance  in  the  pay  of  pupils  and 
assistant  teachers,  the  Cadet  Corps  could  be  increased  to  four  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  corps 
should  be  at  once  increased  to  this  number,  and  should  be  main-  ' 
tained  at  this  maximum  at  all  times,  by  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  to  any  vacancy  which  may  remain  unfilled  for  three  months 
by  reason  of  nullification,  secession,  rebellion,  or  any  other  cause. 
If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  Corps  at  this  maximum, 
can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths,  ambitious  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competi 
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live  examination  in  the  several  States,  the  Visitors  believe  that 
ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus  appointed  will  go  through  the 
whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability,  scholarship,  and 
good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps,  will  equal  that  now  reached  by 
the  first  ten  of  each  class. 

2.  By  the  original  law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  cadets 
to  the  corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  and  by  the  act  of  1812, 
by  which  the  Military  Academy  was  made  to  consist  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  the  candidates  for  cadets  were  to  be  “  not  under  the 
age  of  fourteen,  nor*  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.”  By 
regulations  of  the  Department  the  minimum  age  is  fixed  at  sixteen 
years,  and  the  Visitors  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Academy 
and  the  military  service,  will  be  promoted  by  making  the  legal  age 
for  admission  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  years.  The  four 
years  preceding  and  including  eighteen  are  peculiarly  the  formative 
period  of  the  body,  mind,  and  character,  and  should  be  devoted  to 
the  acquisition  of  right  habits  of  study  and  general  culture,  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  all  special  and  professional  training,  which 
should  not  be  commenced  until  the  constitution  is  consolidated,  the 
taste  for  a  pursuit  is  distinctly  pronounced,  and  the  moral  character 
is  naturally  developed  under  the  influences  and  supervision  of  home. 
The  experience  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  France  and  England, 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  juvenile  military  schools,  as  nurse¬ 
ries  for  oflScers ;  and  the  very  common  practice  of  nominating  can¬ 
didates  who  exceed  the  legal  age,  expresses  the  convictions  of  our 
owm  people  that  military  studies  now  require  more  maturity  of  mind 
than  was  deemed,  necessary  in  the  early  history  of  the  Academy. 
The  present  want  of  uniformity  as  to  age  and  mental  discipline  ex¬ 
plains  in  part,  the  wide  disparity  of  attainments  between  members 
of  the  same  class.  With  few  brilliant  exceptions,  confined  to  cadets 
of  rare  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind,  the  most  solid  practical  educa¬ 
tion  is  obtained  by  those  who  come  to  West  Point  when  at  least 
eighteen  years  of  age,  with  at  least  a  good  preparation  in  English 
studies,  and  a  taste  for  mathematical  and  military  pursuits. 

3.  The  school  attainments  required  by  law  of  candidates  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Military  Academy,  are  as  rudimentary  and  limited  as 
our  language  can  express — far  below,  we  are  assured,  the  requisi¬ 
tions  of  any  similar  school  in  the  world.  Prior  to  1812,  when  the 
Academy  was  little  more  than  a  school  of  mathematics,  taught  by 
two  professors,  in  the  line  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  demon¬ 
strations,  and  the  practical  exercises  were  confined  to  surveying,  and 
the  simplest  forms  of  military  construction,  the  candidates  were  not 
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subjected  to  any  examination.  The  act  of  1812,  provides  that 
“  each  candidate  previously  to  his  appointment,  shall  be  well  ^^ersed 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,”  and  by  regulations  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  restricted  to  only  a  portion 
of  that  science.  There  were  special  reasons  at  the  start  for  thus 
limiting  the  amount  of  knowledge,  when  the  minimum  age  of  ad¬ 
mission  was  fixed  at  fourteen  years,  and  the  Academy  w'as  properly 
a  juvenile  military  school,  like  all  cadet  schools  in  Europe  at  that 
time.  At  that  date,  science  entered  far  less  than  now  into  the  art 
of  war,  as  applied- to  the  means  and  modes  of  attack  as  well  as  of 
defense.  Besides,  the  opportunities  of  even  elementary  instruction’ 
were  then  far  less  widely  or  equally  distributed  through  all  the 
States  than  now,  when  the  general  government  has  set  apart  over 
sixty  million  acres  of  the  best  land  in  aid  of  primary  schools  in  all 
the  new  States,  and  nearly  every  State  legislature  has  subjected  the 
entire  property  of  their  several  communities  to  taxation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  public  instruction.  Now  that  the  requirement  as  to 
acre  has  been  advanced  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  year, 
and  by  the  voluntary  action  of  parties  having  the  nomination,  or 
seeking  the  appointment,  to  the  eighteenth  year,  we  see  no  reason 
why  the  school  attainments  corresponding  to,  and  compatible  with 
that  age,  should  not  be  also  required.  The  least  that  should  be  de¬ 
manded  of  any  candidate  is  that  amount  of  general  culture  and  at¬ 
tainments,  which  constitutes  a  good  English  education,  and  which 
it  is  now  the  aim  of  the  public  schools,  and  their  boast,  to  give 
without  partiality,  to  all,  poor  and  rich  alike,  if  the  advantages  they 
proffer  are  properly  improved.  And  we  see  no  injustice  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  general  attainments  and  culture  as  high  as  that  now 
reached  by  cadets  in  good  standing  at  the  close  of  their  first  year 
in  this  Academy,  including  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  one 
modern  language.  If  the  French,  or  Spanish,  or  German  language 
is  to  be  mastered  by  American  officers  for  the  sake  of  the  military 
science  and  literature  which  it  embodies,  or  its  uses  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  or  official  duty,  called  for  by  the  exigences  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  its  acquisition  should  be  begun  as 
early  in  life  as  possible,  while  the  organs  of  speech  are  flexible,  and 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  difficulties  of  a  new  language  are 
more  readily  surmounted.  Judging  from  the  results  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  we  have  witnessed  here,  and  what  we  know  of  the  attain¬ 
ments  made  by  students  in  colleges  elsewhere,  very  few  persons, 
who  begin  the  study  of  modern  languages,  late  in  their  school  life, 
in  the  pressure  of  other  studies,  ever  attain  the  mastery  of  even  one, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  written  or  spoken  com* 
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niunicRtion,  or  make  its  treasures  of  science  and  literature  a  famil¬ 
iar  possession. 

AVhatever  may  be  thought  of  the  disciplinary  and  practical  value 
of  earlier  and  longer  attention  to  one  or  more  modern  languages,  to 
those,  whose  minds  will  otherwise  be  almost  exclusively  subjected 
to  the  peculiar  training  of  the  mathematics,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  young  men  wdio  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  desire  to 
profit  by  the  special  studies  of  a  purely  military  school,  should  exhibit 
in  their  language,  habits,  and  attainments  that  intellectual,  moral,  and 
esthetical  culture,  wdiich  the  public  or  private  schools  of  any  State 
can,  and  should  give  to  any  youth  of  average  ability  of  that  age. 

4.  Low  as  the  requirements  for  admission  now  are,  from  a  defect¬ 
ive  and  vicious  mode,  as  we  believe,  of  selecting  candidates,  and 
making  appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  the  number  of  candidates 
nominated  and  provisionally  appointed,  who  present  themselves  at 
West  Point  and  shrink  from  any  examination,  or  who  fail  to  pass 
even  the  entrance  examination  which  is  confined  to  reading  a  few 
passages  of  familiar  English  prose  or  verse,  and  writing  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  from  dictation,  and  performing  on  the  blackboard  a  few  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  most  elementary  character  in  arithmetic, — or  being 
admitted,  are  not  able  to  gain  or  keep  a  respectable  standing  for 
one  year,  although  the  studies  of  the  first  year  belong  to  a  general, 
and  not  a  military  education, — or  by  a  “  special  providence,”  manage 
just  to  escape  dismission  from  incompetency,  and  graduate, — is  dis¬ 
gracefully  large.  The  country  abounds  in  youth,  comp.etent  to  mas¬ 
ter  and  profit  by  the  course  of  instruction  here  provided,  and  ambi¬ 
tious  of  enjoying  these  privileges  of  education,  and  opportunities  of 
distinction ;  and  a  selection  by  lot  from  the  juvenile  population  of  any 
state,  could  not  result  in  so  few  prizes,  and  such  a  dreary  waste  of 
blanks  as  have  been  realized  from  the  appointments  made,  in  the 
necessary  absence  of  all  personal  knowledge  of  the  candidates  by 
the  appointing  power,  on  the  recommendation,  or  nomination  of 
one  or  more  persons  in  each  Congressional  District,  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  incompetency  of  the  individuals  named. 

From  ofiBcial  tables  prepared  from  the  records  of  the  Academy,* 
it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  all  who  graduate,  to  all  appointed 
in  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  is  as  follows : 


For  Ten  Years,  from  1802  to  1811, . 0.606 

“  “  “  1812  to  1821, .  0.289 

“  “  “  1822  to  1831, . 0.377 

“  “  “  1832  to  1841, .  0.472 

“  “  “  1842  to  1851, . 0.510 


“  1852  to  1861, .  0.523 


*  See  Boynton’s  “  History  of  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,”  p.  293. 
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From  official  returns  furnished  by  the  Superintendent,  a  portion 
of  which  are  hereto  appended,  (B.  C.)  it  appears  that  out  of  4626 
who  have  been  admitted  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  (including  two 
hundred  now  members,)  only  2020  were  able  to  graduate,  and  of 
those  who  failed,  (2398,  excluding  those  who  remain,)  more  than 
three-fifths  hrohe  down  in  the  first  year  in  studies  which  in  almost 
every  military  and  scientific  school  in  Europe  are  required  for  ad¬ 
mission.  Out  of  the  whole  number  regular!}*  nominated,  recom¬ 
mended,*  and  provisionally  appointed  from  1841  to  1863,  more  than 
twenty  per  cent,  failed  to  pass  the  examination,  as  to  health  and 
constitution,  orthe  slight  examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  cipher¬ 
ing.  And  this  proportion  would  be  increased  by  the  number  who 
v^ithdrew  in  advance  from  the  consciousness  of  their  unfitness  for 
a  position  to  which  ambitious  and  influential  friends  had  promoted 
tliera.  Out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  1851  to  1862,  more 
than  one-third  failed  during  their  first  year.  Tlie  proportion  of 
graduates  to  the  whole  number  admitted  is  46  per  cent,  and  of 
those  who  failed  to  graduate,  54  per  cent. 

The  Visitors  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  in  a  matter  of 
such  vital  importance  as  the  right  organization  and  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  honor  and 
safety  of  the  whole  country  depend,  the  original  appointment  to 
the  Cadet  Coi-ps  which  is  the  Jirsi  step  in  promotion  to  such  com¬ 
mand,  as  well  as  to  all  the  special  duties  which  attach  to  the  engi¬ 
neer  service,  should  not  be  made  in  any  case  except  on  the  principle 
of  finding  the  best  youth  for  the  place —  having  the  health,  charac¬ 
ter,  vigor  of  body,  maturity  and  aptitude  of  mind,  and  prepara¬ 
tory  knowledge,  to  profit  by  the  opportunities  of  the  special  mili¬ 
tary  training  provided  by  the  government  for  this  corps,  and  a 
decided  taste  and  expressed  desire  for  a  military  career.  And  to 
this  end,  the  law  and  regulations  should  pro^dde  for  the  rigorous 
exclusion  in  advance  of  all  who  can  not  present  testimonials  from 
the  teachers  under  whose  instruction  they  have  been  for  the  two 
years  next  previous,  that  in  their  opinion  they  possess  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  above  specified,  and  who  do  not  make  a  written  declaration 
of  their  desire  to  enter  the  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  them¬ 
selves  to  labor  in  the  military  service  of  the  government,  to  which 
they  will  bear  true  allegiance  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic,  and  over  all  state  and  legal  authority,  government  and  constitu¬ 
tion  whatever.  To  select  the  best  out  of  any  number  who  may 
present  their  testimonials  and  written  declarations,  public  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  held  of  all  applicants  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
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law  slioiild  prescribe,  by  sueb  persons  and  under  siicli  regulations  as 
the  Department  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint ;  and  the  results  of 
such  examination  of  each  person  examined,  and  in  each  subject  spe¬ 
cified  by  law,  should  be  returned  to  the  Department,  in  whicli  return 
the  applicants  should  be  arranged  in  the  order  of  merit.  From  this 
merit  roll,  revised  from  year  to  year,  all  appointments  to  the  Cadet 
Corps  should  be  made,  and  in  the  order  of  merit  as  assigned  by  the 
examiners. 

This  principle  of  appointment  and  proipotion  by  merit  which  we 
advocate,  is  in  full  and  successful  operation  in  the  classification  and 
advancement  of  cadets  in  the  Academy  itself,  and  the  country  will 
be  satisfied  if  the  same  principle  can  be  as  fairly  and  rigorously  en¬ 
forced  on  all  who  aspire  to  enter,  as  well  as  on  all  promotions  in  the 
service  after  leaving  the  institution.  The  principle  itself,  of  selec¬ 
tion  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  examination,  or  of  care¬ 
ful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators, 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom  and  not 
law  had  assigned  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates, 
has  been  voluntarily  applied  in  several  f’ongressional  Districts. 
Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been  thus  selected  and  appointed,  has 
ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of  body  or  mind,  or  failed  to 
reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit  roll  of  the 
Academy ;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  respon- 
^  sibility  of  the  privilege  accorded  to  them,  is  the  country  indebted 
for  its  most  eminent  and  useful  officers. 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  exami¬ 
nation,  will  involve  expense,  we  reply,  that  any  expense  which 
will  do  away  with  the  prejudices  against  the  Academy,  which  the 
present  system  of  patronage  has  done  so  much  directly  .ind  indi¬ 
rectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  exclude 
incompetent,  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well 
trained  officers,  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred. 
But,  in  our  opinion,  there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  an‘d 
educating  a  given  number  of  cadets  on  this  plan,  than  on  the  present. 
The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were  appointed  by  patronage  and 
failed  to  graduate,  cost  the  government,  directly  and  indirectly  each 
year,  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  excluded 
them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination, 
and  filling  their  places  by  better  men  ;  and  their  exclusion  by  sub¬ 
stituting  better  material,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to 
the  Academy,  facilitating  its  discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its 
instruction,  and  giving  to  the  army  a  larger  number  of  competent 
officers. 
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The  objection,  that  the  mode  of  making  all  appointments  by  open 
competitive  examination,  will  deprive  the  President,  and  members  of 
Congress  of  the  opportunity  of  appointing  the  sons  of  meritorious 
officers,  or  poor,  and  it  may  be,  orphan  boys  of  genius — is  more 
plausible  than  real.  That  such  appointments  have  been  made,  to 
the  manifest  advantage  of  the  country,  is  certain.  But  we  know  not 
a  single  instance  of  such  marked  success,  on  the  part  of  a  cadet  thus 
appointed,  as  to  attract  investigation,  where  the  same  youth  would 
not  have  secured  the  appointment  in  open  competition.  But  if  he  had 
failed,  and  the  place  had  been  filled  by  one  better  qualified,  the 
country  would  have  been  no  loser,  and  he  woukHiave  suffered  no  in¬ 
justice  or  neglect.  We  fear,  from  an  abuse  of  this  amiable  motive 
of  rewarding  meritorious  parents,  and  assisting  the  poor,  that  in 
some  instances,  weak,  ignorant,  and  incompetent  persons  are  appoint¬ 
ed,  as  though  this  Academy  were  a  public  charity  school,  or  home 
for  orphans ;  and  not  a  special  school  for  military  instruction  and 
training,  for  which  the  great  object,  in  any  mode  of  appointment,  is 
to  select  those  who  will  profit  most  by  its  advantages,  and  do  the 
country  the  greatest  service  after  being  thus  educated  at  its  expense. 

To  the  objections  that,  in  these  examinations,  “the  most  forward 
boys  will  have  the  best  chance,  'and  such  boys  seldom  make  the  best 
men,  and  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge  can  give  assurance 
of  the  great  military  genius,  “which  must  be  born  and  not  made,” 
we  reply,  that  these  objections  apply  just  as  forcibly  to  any  plan  of 
nomination,  and  to  every  system  of  instruction.  But  we  believe 
that  those  examinations  can  be  and  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  .distin¬ 
guish  what  is  precocious  from  what  is  the  healthy  development  of  the 
faculties,  what  is  solid  from  what  is  showy  in  attainments,  what  is 
vigor,  grasp  and  aptitude  of  mind  from  what  is  mere  memory  and 
quickness,  in  competing  candidates.  All  of  these  candidates  must 
bring  the  testimonials  of  their  former  teachers,  as  to  their  char¬ 
acter,  ability  and  attainments,  must  have  reached  the  age  of  eight¬ 
een  years,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  orally  as  well  as  in 
writing  their  knowledge  and  opinions  on  subjects  which  require 
judgment,  reflection,  presence  of  mind  and  decision.  If  a  young 
man  of  eighteen  and  upward  shows  that  he  has  done  well  what  he 
had  undertaken  to  do  thus  far  in  life,  that  he  has  preserved  a  sound 
constitution  in  vigorous  health,  has  mastered  the  studies  appropriate 
to  his  age,  is  honest,  diligent,  thoughtful,  teachable,  courageous, 
courteous,  and  ambitious  of  excellence  generally,  then  the  country 
nas  every  assurance  which  can  be  given  that  on  this  basis  of  char 
acter,  talents,  attainments,  and  application,  a  solid  fabric  of  military 
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education  can  be  reared,  and  that  in  the  liour  of  trial  lie  will  sliow 
not  only  courage  to  dare,  but  competence  to  devise,  influence  and 
command.  In  the  responsibilities  of  such  an  hour  will  be  found  the 
fruitage  of  all  his  previous  promise  and  preparation. 

To  the  objection — “that  a  competitive  examination  must  always  re¬ 
sult  in  the  success  of  the  best  instructed,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  competing  candidates ;  and  the  plan  will  thus  secure 
for  the  country  the  services  of  dull  mediocrity  well  instructed,  and 
exclude  genius  without  opportunities  of  development,” — we  reply, 
that  this  does  occur  now  under  the  present  system,  but  need  not, 
and  never  has  been  the  result  of  competitive  examination  properly 
conducted.  The  examination  which  we  propose  to  have  inauguiated, 
is  not  to  search  simply  or  mainly  for  the  results  of  memory  or  dili¬ 
gence,  but  for  “vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind”  in  reference  to  tlie 
special  purposes  of  this  Academy.  The  examination  will  be  poorly 
conducted,  and  will  operate  here  widely  differently  than  elsewhere, 
if  it  does  not  only  exclude  in  advance  palpable  incompetency,  and 
ascertain  beyond  doubt  the  possession  by  all  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates,  of  that  knowledge  which  is  the  basis  pf  a  special  military  train- 
ino;,  but  also  seek,  and  give  credit  in  the  result,  for  the  quick  eye,  the 
firm  set  mouth,  the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  body,  the  rapid  decision,  the 
contempt  of  danger,  the  competency  to  influence  and  command 
and  all  the  other  marks  of  the  incipient  soldier  and  officer,  as  well 
as  the  mathematical  tastes  and  qualities  of  mind  which  indicate 
the  successful  engineer.  Composed  as  every  Examination  Commis¬ 
sion  might  be,  of  at  least  one  experienced  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army,  of  one  member  (past  or  present,)  of  the  Academic  Eoaid,  of 
one  officer  of  the  State  Militia,  as  well  as  one  or  more  experts  in 
educational  matters,  the  military  qualities  of  body,  character  and 
mind,  will  be  sought  for  as  well  as  the  mere  results  of  memory,  dil¬ 
igence  and  good  opportunities  of  instruction,  in  the  competing  can¬ 
didates. 

To  the  objection,  that  candidates  will  make  special  preparation, 
and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  class-room,  “  cram  for  the  occasion,” 
we  reply,— to  such  preparation  and  cramming  as  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  a  good  English  education,  we  can  see  no  possible  objec¬ 
tion  ;  the  more  of  it,  the  better.  If  the  preparation  is  only  crude  and  on 
the  surface,  we  are  sure  that  the  ploughshare  of  interrogation  requir- 
ing  precise  answers,  oral  and  written,  will  very  soon  expose  its 

superficial  and  undigested  character. 

To  the  sifting  out  and  selection  by  open  competition,  might  be 
added  a  period  of  probation  for  the  successful  candidates  making 
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their  first  year’s  connection  with  the  academy  a  further  test  of  capac- 
pi’^paration,  and  aptitude  for  a  military  career.  No  pains  and  no 
expense  should  be  spared  to  exclude  from  the  academy  and  the  ser¬ 
vice,  incompetent,  indifferent,  and  unteachable  cadets  and  officers ; 
such  men  are  “  cumberers  of  the  ground,”  and  no  influence  and 
inertia  should  be  potent  enough  to  resist  the  inevitable  working  of 
the  principle  of  open  competition,  applied  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
at  every  stage  of  promotion,  in  getting  rid  of  such  cadets  and  officers. 

dhe  fact  that  such  a  public  examination  is  to  be  held  from  year  to 
to  year,  and  that-the  educational  privileges  of  this  Academy,  and 
immediate  and  prospective  promotion  in  the  army  are  the  prizes 
which  await  success,  will,  in  five  years  call  forth  more  latent  genius 
in  the  obscure  corners  and  poor  families  of  a  State,  than  has  ever 
been  sought  out  by  the  lantern  of  patronage,  (which  is  now  seldom 
carried  beyond  the  family,  or  neighborhood,  or  party  of  the  person 
having  the  nomination,)  since  the  foundation  of  the  Academy. 
With  the  network  of  public  and  elementary  schools,  woven  by  state 
legislation  over  all  the  land — with  public  schools  of  a  higher  grade, 
and  special  schools  of  science  and  the  arts  already  established,  at 
short  intervals,  or  which  will  be  called  into  existence  by  the  demand 
for  a  higher  and  different  preparation  from  that  now  given,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  no  genius,  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
member  of  Congress,  will  exist,  which  will  not  be  developed  under 
the  same  influences  by  which  the  “  dull  mediocrity”  of  the  rest  of 
the  community  will  be  educated.  Once  set  in  the  path  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  development,  real  genius  will  assert  its  own  claims  to  atten¬ 
tion,  and  will,  on  a  first  or  second  trial,  before  any  board  of  exam¬ 
iners,  make  its  vigor,  courage,  and  persistence  felt.  The  result 
will  be  the  same  in  this  institution,  as  in  every  really  good  Public 
High  School  and  Free  Academy — all  classes  as  to  wealth,  occupa¬ 
tion,  religious  and  political  affinities  will  be  represented, — provi¬ 
ded  the  regulations  are  judicious,  and  the  examination  practical 
and  impartial. 

This  is  the  experience  of  the  competitive  principle  in  France  ever 
since  it  was  inaugurated  by  Carnot  in  the  Polytechnic  School  at 
Paris,  and  Napoleon  extended  its  application  to  every  public  special 
school,  and  to  promotion  in  every  department  of  administration, 
civil  as  well  as  military.  And  where  is  there  more  general  adminis¬ 
trative  ability,  central  and  local  ?  Where  are  abler  or  better  trained 
officers,  military  and  civil,  to  be  found  ?  Where  does  “  well  instruct¬ 
ed  mediocrity,”  no  matter  how  well  backed  up  by  wealth,  find  less 
favor,  or  genius  for  organization  and  command,  no  matter  how  poor 
or  unfriend.ed,  find  such  speedy  and  sure  recognition? 
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The  experience  of  England  in  the  trial  of  the  two  principles  of 
patronage  and  competitive  examination  for  admission,  not  only  to 
tlie  military  and  naval  schools,  hut  to  the  East  India  and  the  Civil 
service  generally,  is  instructive,  and  especially  on  the  points  which 
we  are  now  considering.  Prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  (which  exposed 
the  litter  incompetency  of  a  large  number  of  officers,  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  their  military  education  and  promotion  by  patronage  and 
purchase,) — admission  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
■was  by  nomination,  and  the  age  fixed  by  law,  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  satisfied  by  personal  inquiry  in  1855, 
that  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  narrow  and  cramp  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  boy’s  mind,  as  his  long  confinement  from  so  early  an  age 
among  lads  having  the  same  limited  attainments,  special  studies,  and 
destination; — that  a  majority  of  those  admitted  on  nomination  and 
through  influential  friends,  had  only  the  minimum  qualifications 
specified  by  law; — that  to  most  cadets  the  severer  studies  were 
irksome  and  imperfectly  mastered,  on  account  of  immaturity  of 
mind  and  imperfect  preparation; — that  the  certainty  of  promotion 
by  influence  and  purchase,  after  obtaining  the  diploma  of  the 
Academy,  and  not  unfrequently  without  it,  took  away  all  stimulus 
for  continued  study ; — that  resignations  were  common,  when 
the  profession  of  arras  ceased  to  be  a  pastime,  or  could  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  paid  better — and  the  service  was  incumbered  by 
officers  without  large  and  trained  capacity  for  command,  although 
not  deficient  in  courage  and  dash.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  War,  advanced  the  minimum  age  of  candidates  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  removed  all  the  general  studies  of  the 
Academy  into  the  preparatory  course,  and  opened  the  doors  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  those  only,  who  could  prove  their  title  to  enter  by  personal 
merit,  in  a  free  competitive  examination.  The  same  principle  was 
applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new  regiments  called 
for  by  the  exigences  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found  her¬ 
self  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  places  of  examination,  were  officially  made 
known  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the 
examinations  were  appointed,  composed  of  men  of  good  common 
sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical  teachers  and  educators. 
The  results  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  five  years  later,  on 
extending  this  principle  do  all  public  schools,  and  to  all  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service, 
were  as  follows : — In  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission 
to  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  candidates  from  all  classes 
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of  society  appeared — sons  of  mercliants,  attorneys,  clergymen, 
mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  competi¬ 
tors,  every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  tbe 
son  of  a  rnecbanic  in  tbe  arsenal  at  Woolwicb,  and  tbe  son  of 
an  earl,  wbo  was  at  tbe  time  a  Cabinet  Minister — tbe  graduates  of 
National  Schools,  and  tbe  students  of  Eton,  and  other  great  Public 
Schools.  Tbe  most  successful  candidates  were  between  tbe  ages  of 
eighteen  and  nineteen,  as  is  found  to  be  tbe  case  in  competitions  for 
admission  to  tbe  Polytechnic  School  of  France.  Out  of  579  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  for  tbe  latter,  between  1 854  and  1 857, 450  were  over 
eighteen  years.  But  the  most  important  result  of  the  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  for  Woolwicb,  was  tbe  superior  mental  ability,  tbe  vigorous 
health,  and  eagerness  for  study  exhibited  by  tbe  new  classes,  and 
the  small  number  wbo  have  failed  on  account  of  ill-health  or  incom¬ 
petency.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edward  Cbadwicb,  in  a  Report  before 
tbe  National  Social  Science  Association,  at  Cambridge,  in  1862, 
says : — 

“  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage  appointed  cadets  at 
tbeRoyal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and 
tbe  artillery,  during  tbe  five  years  preceding  tbe  adoption  of  tbe 
principle  of  open  competition  for  admission  to  the  x4.cademy,  there 
were  fifty,  wbo  were  after  long  and  indulgent  trial,  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed  for  hopeless  in¬ 
capacity  for  tbe  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  tbe  five 
subsecpient  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open  competition 
principle,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  More¬ 
over,  tbe  general  standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  emi¬ 
nent  professor  of  this  university  wbo  has  taught  as  well  under 
the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  system  at  that  Academy, 
declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  cadets,  has 
been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so,  that  he  considers 
that  the  present  average  quality  of  mind  of  the  cadets  there, — though 
the  sorts  of  attainment  are  different,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average 
of  the  first  classmen  of  this  (Cambridge)  university,  which  of  itself  is  a 
great  gain.  Another  result,  the  opposite  to  that  which  was  confi¬ 
dently  predicted,  by  the  opponents  to  the  principle,  has  been  that 
the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  being  di¬ 
minished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.” 

The  opening  of  the  Royal  Military  School  at  Woolwich  to  com 
petition,  on  the  basis  of  a  more  advanced  age,  and  more  thorough 
general  education,  has  not  only  drawn  in  pupils  of  higher  average 
ability  and  attainments,  but  has  enabled  the  authorities  to  extend 
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tlie  course  of  instruction.  In  tliis,  the  only  safe  way,  they  solved 
the  problem  which  has  tortured  the  ingenuity  of  the  friends  of  our 
Academy — of  crowding  new  studies  acknowledged  to  he  desirable 
if  not  indispensable,  into  a  course  already  too  crowded  for  cadets 
so  unequally,  and,  many  of  them,  so  imperfectly  prepared  for  the 
course  as  it  is. 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  inter¬ 
ests  of  Great  Britain  haa  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  to  the  Military  and  Naval 
Schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as  well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
principal  clerkships  in  the  War,  Admiralty,  Ordnance  and  Home 
Departments  of  the  government : — a  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endow¬ 
ment,  has  been  given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  includ¬ 
ing  the  universities  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  graduates  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  in 
obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service — the 
professors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school, 
that  some  of  his  leading  pupils  might  compete  in  these  examina¬ 
tions,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a  teacher  depended  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had  a  new  motive 
to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training  to  his  whole 
school. 

The  success  of  candidates  who  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  gov¬ 
ernment  Military  School,  in  open  competition  for  appointments  to 
the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  in  the  new  regiments  raised  in 
1855,  over  those  who  hold  the  diplomas  of  the  Boyal  Military 
Academy,  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  system  of  military  education. 

These  results,  imperfectly  presented  here,  will,  the  Visitors  believe, 
be  realized  from  the  changes,  which  they  now  suggest,  in  the  require¬ 
ments  as  to  age,  attainments,  capacity  and  aptitude,  and  especially  in 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  these  qualifications,  of  candidates  foi 
appointments  to  the  Cadet  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  the  present  low  requirements,  and  mode  of  selecting  cadets, 
do  they  attribute  the  hostility  which  they  know  exists,  to  some  ex 
tent,  against  this  Academy,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
charges  of  personal,  and  political  favoritism  in  making  nominations, 
and  the  absence  of  reasonable  search,  among  all  the  youth  of  a  dis¬ 
trict,  for  the  best  qualified  in  natural  endowments  and  acquired 
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Knowledge  irrespective  of  the  poverty,  or  wealth,  or  occupation,  oi 
family,  or  party  relations  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  we  are  forced  to 
believe,  in  too  many  instances,  to  be  well  founded.  To  these  hasty 
and  injudicious  nominations,  do  we  attribute  the  bitter  disappoint¬ 
ments  of  so  many  individuals  and  families  caused  by  the  numerous 
failures  to  pass  the  almost  formal  entrance  examinations  in  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship,  and  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  or 
if  admitted,  to  maintain  a  respectable  standing  in  conduct  and 
studies  during  their  first  year’s  connection  with  the  institution.  To 
this  inequality  of  preparation  and  maturity  of  mind  on  entrance,  do 
we  attribute  the  astonishing  disparity  of  capacity  and  attainments 
in  the  members  of  the  same  class,  and  the  very  large  proportion  of 
all  who  are  admitted,  who  fail  to  graduate  in  very  high  standing  as 
men  of  science  or  military  promise. 

To  this  want  of  preparatory  knowledge,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
taste  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  do  Ave  attribute  most  of 
the  difficulties  of  internal  administration,  and  class-room  instruction. 
So  long  as  the  cadet  is  a  boy,  or  if  full  groAvn  in  body,  a  youth  with 
only  boyish  tastes,  and  without  scholarly  and  soldierly  aspirations, — 
so  long  as  not  a  few  are  in  the  Academy,  not  because  they  sought 
its  privileges  from  an  inward  and  irrepressible  impulse  to  a  military 
career,  but  for  the  eclat  of  a  military  position  to  be  resigned  Avhen 
such  position  involves  sacrifices ;  so  long  will  the  admission  of  each 
new  class,  and  especially,  the  period  of  encampment  be  signalized 
not  only  by  boyish  pranks,  but  by  personal  outrages  on  unoffending 
members  of  the  same  corps,  which  we  had  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  dark  ages  of  collegiate  institutions,  when  boyish  inmates  were 
congregated  in  large  numbers  away  from  the  restraints  of  family 
discipline ; — so  long  will  the  time,  skill,  and  patience  of  able  pro¬ 
fessors,  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  difficult  scien¬ 
tific  principles  and  their  applications  to  military  art,  be  engrossed  in 
supplying  the  defects  of  an  elementary  education,  which  should  have 
been  obtained  by  the  cadet  as  Avell,  or  better,  at  home  ;  so  long  will 
the  severe  mathematical  studies,  and  their  special  applications,  diffi¬ 
cult  enough  to  task  a  well  disciplined  mind  even  Avith  the  prepara¬ 
tion  provided  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry, — be  irksome  in  the  extreme,  and  be  never  mastered  to  any 
useful  purpose  to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  by  more  than  one 
half  of  the  graduates  of  the  Academy; — so  long  Avill  the  country  be 
disappointed  in  the  subsequent  career  of  many  graduates,  for  Avhose 
military  instruction  and  training  all  these  appropriate  and  costly 
preparations  have  been  made. 
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In  view  of  these  and  other  considerations  the  Board  of  Visitors 
unanimously  recommend  that  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  military  academy  he  so  modified  as  to  provide  as  follows : 

I.  The  Cadet  Corps  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  four  hundred  members,  to  which  each  state  and  territory  shall* 
be  entitled  to  a  number  equal  to  its  representation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  designated  by  the 
President  from  the  country  at  large,  including  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  ;  and  he  shall  also  fill,  in  the  same  way,  any  vacancy  which  for 
any  cause  may  remain  unfilled,  for  three  months  after  the  annual 
examination  in  each  year. 

II.  No  person  shall  be  appointed  to  the  cadet  corps  until  he  has 
been  found  qualified  in  the  particulars  designated  by  law,  after  a 
public  examination  conducted  in  such  places,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  manner  as  Congress  shall  prescribe ;  from  which  examination 
no  person  resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country  for  which  the  same 
is  held,  shall  be  excluded,  who  shall  present  credentials  from  the 
teacher  or  teachers  whom  he  had  last  attended,  that  he  is  over  sev¬ 
enteen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  unblemished  moral 
character,  and  personal  habits,  of  good  physical  strength  and  con¬ 
stitution,  and  has  given  evidence  of  aptitude  and  vigor  of  mind  foi 
the  studies  and  duties  of  a  military  career.  The  examiners  shall 
make  return  under  oath  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  of  the  persons  so 
presenting  themselves,  examined,  and  found  qualified,  arranged 
in  the  order  of  merit,  specifying  the  residence  and  school  or  school's 
which  they  have  attended  in  the  two  years  previous,  and  the  degree 
of  merit  exhibited  in  each  subject  of  the  examination.  And  all 
appointments  to  fill  vacancies  for  any  state  or  territory,  or  for  the 
country  at  large,  shall  be  made  from  these  returns,  and  in  the  order 
of  merit  as  assigned  by  the  examiners,  until  the  same  shall  be 
revised  by  new  regulations  of  the  Department. 

III.  No  person  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War  as  a 
suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Cadet  Corps,  unless  he 

1.  Shall  be  over  seventeen,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2.  Shall  possess  an  unblemished  moral  character  and  correct  per¬ 
sonal  habits. 

3.  Shall  be  in  good  health,  and  in  no  way  incapacitated  by  want 
of  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution  for  military  service. 

4.  Shall  possess  vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  the  studies  of  the 
Military  Academy,  and  shall  give  evidence,  oral  and  written,  of  a 
good  English  education,  which,  in  view  of  the  wide  spread  facilities 
of  instruction  in  public  and  private  schools,  might  very  properly 
embrace 
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(a.)  The  correct  use  of  the  English  language,  in  speaking,  read¬ 
ing,  and  writing  the  same. 

(6.)  Penmanship,  book-keeping,  and  elementary  drawing. 

(c.)  The  ability  to  perform  with  faeility  and  accuracy  the  various 
operations  of  arithmetic. 

(i/.)  The  elementary  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry. 

(e.)  A  thorough  knowledge  of  American  geography  and  history, 
and  the  leading  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  State  of  his  residence. 

(/!)  Or  so  much  of  the  subjects  above  specified  as  shall  be  deemed 
indispensable  to  the  immediate  and  profitable  attention  of  the  Ca¬ 
dets  on  their  admission  to  the  special  studies  and  occupations  of  a 
military  school. 

5.  Shall  make  a  written  declaration  of  his  desire  to  obtain  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Cadet  Corps  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  for 
the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  which  service  he  assumes 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  cadet,  to  continue  in  the 
same  for  a  period  of  at  least  sixteen  years — bearing  true  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States, 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  paramount  to  all  obli¬ 
gations  to  any  State  government,  authority,  or  constitution. 


APPENDIX. 

The  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy 
for  1863,  contains  the  following  tables  and  documents  referred  to  in  the 
Report. 

Table  A. — Showing  the  condition  in  life  of  the  parents  of  the  Cadets 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  from  1842  to  1863  inclusive. 

Table  B. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  actually  admitted  into  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  its 
origin  March  16th,  1802,  to  October  19th,  1863. 

Table  C. — Showing  the  number  of  Cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy,  from  its  origin  to  1863,  with  the  State  and  Territo¬ 
ries  where  appointed. 

Table  D. — Showing  the  whole  number  of  Cadets  admitted  and  the 
whole  number  graduated  from  each  State  and  Territory  from  1802  to  Oc¬ 
tober  1863,  together  with  the  percentage  of  those  who  graduated,  and  of 
who  failed,  out  of  the  whole  number  admitted  from  each  State,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory  is  now  entitled,  according 
to  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress,  under  the  Census  of  1860. 


STATEMENT  EXHIBITINGr  THE  CONDITION  IN  LIFE  OF  THE  PARENTS  OF  THE  CADETS  OF  THE  U.  S.  MILITARY 
ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT,  NEW  YORK,  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS,  FROM  1842  TO  1863,  INCLUSIVE. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  ACTUALLY  ADMITTED  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY 

ACADEMY  FROM  ITS  ORIGIN,  MARCH  16th,  1602,  TO  OCTOBER  19th,  1863. 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 


TABLE  D. 


EXHIBITING  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  CADETS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY 
FROM  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY,  AND  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER  GRADUATED. 


Admitted. 

Graduated. 

Fail’d  to  Graduate. 

Remain. 

state  and  terri¬ 
tory. 

From 

Total. 

From  j 

T  otal. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

A  Uihn  ma . 

1817 

88 

1822 

26 

.295 

61 

.693 

1 

.012 

7 

Arkansas, . 

1827 

17 

1841 

5 

.294 

.705 

2 

Ualifornia, . 

1850 

10 

1862 

1 

.100 

6 

.600 

3 

.300 

3 

Connecticut,  .... 

1802 

102 

1805 

55 

.539 

43 

.422 

4 

.039 

4 

T)p1  aware, . 

1806 

41 

1808 

18 

.439 

22 

.539 

1 

.022 

1 

Florida, . 

1822 

20 

1826 

6 

.300 

14 

.700 

1 

denro’ifl, . 

1813 

139 

1815 

44 

.329 

95 

.670 

3 

Illinois, . 

1815 

81 

1819 

30 

.370 

42 

.519 

9 

.111 

13 

Indiana, . 

1812 

109 

1814 

48 

.440 

52 

.477 

9 

.083 

11 

In  wa , . 

1839 

14 

1843 

6 

.428 

6 

.428 

2 

.144 

6 

Kansas, . 

1855 

3 

2 

.667 

1 

.333 

1 

Kentucky, . 

1813 

196 

1819 

83 

.423 

105 

.531 

8 

.046 

9 

liOuisiana, . 

1817 

67 

1819 

15 

.223 

51 

.761 

1 

.016 

4 

Maine, . 

1808 

102 

1811 

54 

.529 

43 

.422 

5 

.049 

5 

^Maryland, . 

1802 

179 

1802 

7? 

.441 

95 

.537 

5 

.022 

5 

Massachusetts,  , . 

1802 

232 

1802 

131 

.324 

91 

.392 

10 

.043 

10 

Michigan, . 

1814 

38 

1823 

17 

.447 

18 

.474 

3 

.079 

6 

Minnesota, . 

1850 

6 

1859 

2 

.333 

2 

.333 

2 

.333 

2 

Mississippi, . 

1819 

51 

1823 

14 

.274 

37 

.725 

5 

9 

Missouri, . 

1802 

67 

1806 

24 

.358 

37 

.552 

6 

.090 

New  Hampshire,. 

1817 

7^ 

1808 

47 

.602 

28 

.359 

3 

.039 

3 

New  Jersey, .... 

1803 

101 

1806 

51 

.504 

45 

.446 

5 

.050 

5 

New  York, . 

1802 

650 

1803 

329 

.506 

289 

.444 

32 

.050 

31 

North  Carolina, . . 

1803 

190 

1805 

63 

.331 

127 

.668 

•  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

8 

Ohio, . 

1813 

243 

1815 

118 

.485 

105 

.432 

20 

.083 

19 

Oregon, . 

1854 

3 

1861 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

Pennsylvania,  . . . 

1804 

424 

1806 

197 

.464 

203 

.479 

24 

.057 

24 

Ehode  Island, . . . 

1814 

42 

1817 

20 

.476 

20 

.476 

2 

.048 

2 

South  Carolina, . . 

1809 

159 

1806 

69 

.371 

100 

.628 

•  «  > 

•  •  •  • 

6 

Tennessee, . 

1815 

178 

1820 

56 

.314 

122 

.686 

•  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

10 

Texas, . 

1840 

11 

1853 

3 

.272 

8 

.727 

2 

Vermont, . 

1803 

104 

1804 

75 

.721 

26 

.250 

3 

.029 

3 

Virginia, . 

1802 

379 

1803 

142 

.374 

237 

.615 

4 

.011 

13 

"West  Virginia,. . . 
"Wisconsin,  . . 

1863 

1837 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

17 

1848 

7 

.411 

7 

.412 

3 

.177 

6 

Hist,  of  Columbia, 

1806 

113 

1811 

50 

.443 

62 

.549 

1 

.008 

1 

New  Mexico, . . . . 

1852 

5 

1861 

1 

.200 

3 

.600 

1 

.200 

1 

Utah, . 

1853 

3 

1858 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

.333 

1 

"Washington,  . . . . 
Nebraska, . 

1855 

1858 

1861 

1863 

2 

1861 

1862 

2 

.100 

.500 

1 

.500 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

Dakota, . 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

Colorado,  . 

1 

1 

1.000 

1 

Nevada, . 

1863 

1837 

1 

1 

4.000 

1 

At  large, . 

330 

139 

.421 

156 

.473 

35 

.106 

40 

Unknown 

1803 

26 

Total, . 

4,626 

1  2,020l 

210 

294 

The  Totals  in  the  column  of  Cadets  admitted,  graduated,  and  failed  to  graduate,  for  each  State 
and  Territory,  and  for  the  country  at  large,  are  obtained  from  Tables  prepared  by  Capt.  Boynton, 
in  his  “  History  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.”  The  per  centage  of  graduates,  failures, 
&c.,  is  calculated  from  the  totals  thus  obtained.  Tbe  minute  accuracy  of  the  results  is  slightly 
effected  by ‘the  difficulty  of  assigning  the  twenty-six  Cadets  admitted,  whose  place  of  residence 
was  unknown,  to  their  respective  States,  The  column  of  Cadets  to  which  each  State  and  Territory 
is  entitled  in  the  apportionment  of  members  of  Congress  under  the  Census  of  1860,  is  official  so  far 
as  States  not  involved  in  rebellion  are  concerned ;  the  latter  is  given  according  to  the  Census  of  1850 
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0ri2s'I0XS  OF  COL.  THAYER  AND  OTHERS. 

On  the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  to  the  conditions  of 

admission  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  from  1816  to  1831. 

‘‘  The  Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  at  West  Point,  for  1863, 
I  have  read  with  the  highest  satisfaction,  not  to  say  admiration.  The 
subject  of  the  admission  of  Cadets,  their  number,  age,  attainments,  and 
mode  of  appointment,  is  discussed  in  the  most  complete  and  able  manner, 
ne  laissant  rien  a  desirei%  as  Air  as  I  can  see.  I  am  naturally  the  more 
pleased  from  finding  my  own  views  so  perfectly  reflected  in  many  import¬ 
ant  particulars.  The  only  difference  I  notice  is  the  small  addition  to  my 
standard  of  attainment  for  admission.  I  not  only  agree  to  that,  but 
would  raise  the  standard  as  high  as  Congress  would  be  willing  to  adopt. 
The  higher  the  standard,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  test  of  capacity. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  is  not  a  new  one  with  me.  More 
than  forty  years  ago  I  made  my  first  effort  to  have  the  mode  of  appoint¬ 
ment  by  nomination,  done  aw'ay  with,  and  admis.sion  by  open  competition 
adopted.  My  last  effort  before  the  late  one,  was  made  in  1858,  while  I 
was  in  command  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  during  the  absence  of  Gen. 
Totten.  At  the  same  time,  I  recommended  a  higher  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment,  a  Board  of  Improvement,  and  some  of  the  other  changes  comprised 
in  my  “Propositions,”  but  with  little  expectation,  however,  that  my  soli¬ 
tary  voice  wmuld  be  heeded.  After  long  despairing,  I  am  now  encouraged 
and  cheered.  Admission  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all,  may 
not  be  attained  as  soon  as  w’e  wish,  but  come  it  must  at  no  d  stant  day. 
Let  every  future  Board  of  Visitors  recall  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  your  excellent  Report ;  no  new  arguments  are  needed,  and  let  all  the 
publications  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  agitate  the  question 
unceasingly. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  the  “Propositions, 
referred  to  in  Col.  Thayer’s  letter,  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  in  1863,  with  “  Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
United  States  Military  iAcademy.”  So  far  as  the  Visitors  go,  their 
views,  and  those  of  Col.  Thayer,  are  almost  identical,  but  Col. 
Thayer’s  communication  to  the  Secretary  includes  many  other  sug¬ 
gestions  relating  to  the  instruction,  discipline,  and  administration 
of  the  institution,  which  we  hope  will  be  adopted  by  the  Secretary, 
and  embodied  in  the  Regulations. 

In  addition  to  the  modifications  suggested  by  Col.  Thayer,  we 
should  like  to  see  the  theoretical  course  at  West  Point  reduced  to 
two  years ;  and  Special  Courses,  or  Schools  of  Application  and  Practice 
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established  for  tbe  Engineer,  Artillery,  Cavalry,  and  Infantry  servdce, 
open  only  to  those  who  should  show  natural  aptitude,  and  the  proper 
amount  of  acquired  knowledge,  whether  graduates  of  the  scientific 
course  of  West  Point,  or  any  State  scientific  or  classical  school,  in 
a  competitive  examination.  In  each  of  these  courses  or  schools,  there 
should  be  a  graduation,  and  promotion,  in  the  particular  service, 
according  to  merit.  Our  whole  system  of  military  instruction 
should  terminate  in  a  staff  school,  open  only  to  those  who,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  knowledge  required  for  graduation  in  at  least  two  of  the 
above  special  courses,  should  have  had  at  least  three  years  actual 
experience  in  service.  While  mcfinbers  of  the  Staff  School,  these 
candidates  for  the  Staff  Corps,  should,  if  called  for  by  the  State 
authorities,  assist  without  compensation,  in  conducting  Military 
Encampments  of  the  Officers  of  the  State  Militia,  like  those  held 
every  year  in  Switzerland,  and  corresponding  to  what  is  known  in 
this  country  to  Teacher’s  Institutes.'.  The  graduates  of  the  Staff 
School,  should  constitute  the  Staff  Corps,  from  which  all  vacancies 
in  the  higher  offices  of  the  Regular  Anny  should  be  filled,  and  afi 
appointments  to  new  regiments  be  made. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen.  II.  K.  Oliver. 

I  have  read  with  the  utmost  care,  the  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  year 
1863,  and  most  heartily  concur  in  the  views  therein  set  forth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  that  portion  of  it,  which  recommends  a  competitive  examination 
of  candidates  for  admission.  In  all  its  relations  it  is  right.  In  fact  it 
stands  out  prominently  as  the  qnly  proper  mode  of  admittance. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Academy,  having  attended  the  ex¬ 
amination  in  1846,  by  invitation,  and  again  in  1847,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  for  that  year,  enables  me  to  speak  with  reasonable 
authority.  These  visits  afforded  me  opportunities,  which  I  improved  to 
the  utmost,  and  most  minutely,  to  become  intimately  well  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  prevailing  method  of  selection,  and  of  its  practical  results 
upon  character  and  scholarship  after  admission,  as  well  as  to  know,  with 
what  degree  of  fidelity,  the  institution  was  answering  the  intent  of  its 
founding,  and  the  just  expectation  of  the  country  ;  and  I  was  then  satis¬ 
fied,  and  subsequent  observation  has  confirmed  me  in  my  opinion,  that 
whatever  of  deficiency  prevailed,  was  traceable  to  the  method  of  admis¬ 
sion.  Faithful  teachers  and  faithful  teaching  will  achieve  great  results, 
but  they  can  not  make  good,  incompetent  natural  endowments,  nor  infuse 
vigor  and  life  into  sluggish  natures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  feel  the  force  of  your  views,  and  comply  with  your  most  com¬ 
mendable  recommendations. 
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Resolution  adopted  by  tbe  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  in  August,  1863. 


Whereas,  the  security  and  honor  of  the  whole  country  require  in  the 
military  and  naval  service  the  right  sort  of  men  with  the  right  sort  ol 
knowledge  and  training  ;  and  wheveas^  the  military  and  naval  schools  es¬ 
tablished  to  impart  this  knowledge  and  training  will  fail  in  their  objects, 
unless  young  men  are  selected  as  students,  of  the  right  age,  with  suitable 
preparatory  knowledge,  wdth  vigor  of  body,  and  aptitude  of  mind,  for  the 
special  studies  of  such  schools;  and  whereas^  the  mode  of  determining  the 
qualifications  and  selecting  the  students,  may  be  made  to  test  the  thorough¬ 
ness  of  the  elementary  education  given  in  the  several  States,  therefor 
Resolved,  That  the  Directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
are  authorized  and  instructed  to  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  revise  the  terms  and  mode  of  admission  to  the  National  Military 
and  Naval  Schools,  so  as  to  invite  young  men  of  the  right  spirit,  and  with 
vigor  and  aptitude  of  mind  for  mathematical  and  military  studies,  who 
aspire  to  serve  their  country  in  the  military  and  naval  service,  to  com¬ 
pete  in  open  trial  before  intelligent  and  impartial  examiners  in  each  State, 
without  fear  or  favor,  without  reference  to  the  w^ealth,  or  poverty,  or  oc¬ 
cupation,  or  political  opinions  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  for  such 
admission,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  admission  shall  be  according 
to  the  personal  merits  and  fitness  of  the  candidate.” 

Extract  from  letter  of  Prof.  Monroe,  St.  John  s  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 


I  rejoice  that  some  one  has  taken  hold  of  this  subject  at  last.  It  needs  only 
to  be  understood  to  be  adopted;  for  I  can  not  see  from  what  quarter  any  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it  can  arise.  You  rightly  observe  that  “  all  the  educational  instdutions 
of  the  several  States”  are  interested  in  this  mode  of  appointment.  Great  itaui, 
France,  and  many  of  the  Continental  States  admit  to  their  military  schools  the 
most  competent  young  men  who  present  themselves,  and  the  method  is  found 
to  be  as  economical  as  it  is  equitable.  Long  years  loinnoioing  is  saved^  to 
the  Government;  for  the  subjects  wdio  present  themselves  arj  .of  course,,  the 
most  capable.  For  several  years  I  was  a  witness  of  the 

duced  on  youth  in  France  by  the  stimulation  of  their  energies  in  order  to  imder- 
go  an  examination  for  admission  into  the  military  or  na va  schools.  Our  present 
mode  of  appointment  appears  to  be  an  anomaly for  while  monarchies  hnd  it 
expedient  to  adopt  a  less  exclusive  mode  ot  sustaining  their  mihtaiy  oiganiza- 
tions  we  still  cling  to  one  founded  on  patronage  and  prerogative.  Many  of  our 
Youn’o-  men  in  difterent  colleges  and  educational  institutions  have  a  taste  anil 
vocation  to  the  military  profession,  and  have  an  eqnal_ right  to  compete  foi  a 
place  in  the  only  fields  where  such  a  taste  can  be  gratih«l— viz ,  in  tne  army 
and  navy  These  careers  should  then  be  open  to  them.  There  is  danger  and 
want  of  policy  in  suppressing  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  young  men  in  a 
nation  wdiich  is,  say  what  wm  can,  passionately  fond  of  military  glory. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  for  1864. 

The  main  features  of  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  fbr  1363  we  most  cordially 
approve  especially  its  recommendations  of  eompetitive  examination,  and  raising 
the  age  and^qualitications  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  only  student  who. 
obtained  his^pointment  through  competitive  examination  (introduced  into  his 
district  by  the  member  of  Congress  upon  whose  recommendation  he  was^  ap¬ 
pointed  from  the  common  schools*  of  New  York)  graduated  at  the  head  of  his 

class  this  year.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

*  The  successful  enndidate.  out  of  twenty  competitors,  was  a  member  of  the  Free  Academy  erf 
be  city  of  New  York,  and  stood  in  scholarship  about  the  middle  of  his  clase. 
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The  beneficial  effect  on  schools,  as  regards  both  pupils  and  teach-  ' 
ers,  of  throwing  open  appointments  in  civil,  as  w^ell  as  in  military 
and  naval  service,  to  competition,  and  giving  them  to  the  most  mer¬ 
itorious  candidates,  on  examination,  is  thus  commented  on  in  the 
Report  of  the  Queen’s  Commissioners  on  the  Endowed  Schools  of 
Ireland: 

This  measure  has  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  our  body,  who  regard 
it  as  an  effectual  method  of  promoting  intermediate  education.  The  experience 
already  obtained  respecting  the  operation  of  public  and  competitive  examina¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  they  have  hitherto  been  tried,  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds  that 
the  extension  of  this  system  would,  under  judicious  management,  produce  very 
beneficial  effects,  both  in  raising  the  standard  of  instruction,  and  in  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  masters  and  of  pupils.  The  educational  tests  adapted  for  exami¬ 
nations  for  the  public  service  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  of  all  others  the  most 
general  in  their  character,  and  therefore,  those  best  calculated  to  direct  the 
efforts  of  teachers  to  that  course  of  mental  discipline  and  moral  training,  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  which  constitutes,  in  our  opinion,  the  chief  object  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  experience  of  the  civil  service  commission  has  shown  the  short¬ 
comings  of  all  classes  in  the  most  general  and  most  elementary  branches  of  a 
literary  and  scientific  education. 

These  views  are  strongly  corroborated  by  the  testimony,  appended  to  the 
Report,  of  prominent  teachers  and  educators  consulted  on  the  subject: 

Prof.  Bullen,  in  the  Queen’s  College,  Cork,  remarks:— “No  movement  ever 
made  will  so  materially  advance  education  in  this  country  as  the  throwing  open 
public  situations  to  meritorious  candidates.  It  has  given  already  a  great  im¬ 
pulse  to  schools  and  will  give  greater.  The  consequence  of  throwing  the  civil 
service  open  to  the  public  is  already  beginning  to  tell — although  only  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  few  months,  it  has  told  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  in  this  city ;  and, 
from  what  I  can  see,  it  will  have  the  happiest  results  on  education  generally.” 

Prof.  King,  Head  Master  of  a  Grammar  School  at  Ennis,  writes: — “These 
examinations  have  already  caused  improvements  in  my  own  school  by  induc¬ 
ing  me  to  give  instruction  in  branches  wdiich  I  had  never  taught  before.” 

The  Dean  of  Elphin,^the  Archdeacon  of  Waterford  and  the  Bishop  of  Doun, 
advocate  the  measure  on  the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  produce  competition  be¬ 
tween  schools,  and  to  stimulate  private  enterprise.  The  Bishop  of  Cashel 
“  thought  that  this  competition  would  be  more  valuable  than  the  endowment 
of  schools  giving  education  gratuitously.” 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  views,  and  as  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  likely 
to  accrue  both  to  the  cause  of  education  and  to  the  public  service  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  we  may  add  that,  at  the  late 
competitive  examination  for  certificates  of  merit  held  by  the  Royal  Dublin  So¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Samuel  Chapman,  who  was  educated  solely  by  the  Incorporated  So¬ 
ciety,  as  a  foundation  boy,  obtained  the  first  place  and  a  prize  of  £5.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  success  the  Bank  of  Ireland  immediately  appointed  him  to  a 
clerkship.  Mr.  Chapman  was  originally  elected  to  the  Pococke  Institution,  from 
a  parish  school,  by  a  competitive  examination;  and  on  his  leaving  the  Santry 
school  Prof.  Galbraith  appointed  him  his  assistant  in  Trinity  College,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  skill  in  drawing  which  he  exhibited,  and  his  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  as  proved  by  his  final  examination. 


/ 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  MAY  18tH,  1864. 


The  Bill  making  appropriation  for  the  Military  Academy  being  under  consid¬ 
eration,  Senator  Anthony,  of  R.  Island,  remarked  on  the  following  amendment: 

And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  hereafter,  in  all  appointments  of  cadets  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  selections  for  such  appointments  in  the 
several  districts  shall  be  made  from  the  candidates  according  to  their  respective 
merits  and  qualifications,  to  be  determined  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  substantially  the  proposition  which  I  offered  at  the  last 
session ;  and  although  I  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  assent  of  the 
Senate,  mainly  from  an  apprehension  of  practical  difficulties  in  carrying  out  what 
is  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  reform  if  it  could  be  effected,  yet  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  Senators  was  so  much  in  favor  of  the  principle,  and  I  have  been  so 
much  strengthened  in  my  views  on  the  subject  by  subsequent  reflection  and  ex¬ 
amination,  that  I  am  emboldened  to  renew  it. 

I  differ  entirely  from  those  who  are  fond  of  disparaging  the  Military  Academy. 
It  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  country;  it  is  the  origin  and  the  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  that  military  science  without  which  mere  courage  would  be 
constantly  foiled,  and  battles  would  be  but  Indian  fights  on  a  large  scale.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  Mexican  war,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  West  Point  shone 
with  conspicuous  luster, ,  it  is  safe  to  leave  the  vindication  of  the  Academy  to  the 
gallant  and  able  men  who  have  illustrated  the  annals  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging.  Nor  have  its  indirect  advantages  been  less  marked  than  its  direct.  It 
has  kept  alive  a  military  spirit,  and  kept  up  a  good  standard  of  military  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  volunteer  militia.  It  furnished,  from  its  graduates  who  have  retired 
from  the  Army,  scores  of  men  who  rushed  to  the  head  of  our  new  levies,  who 
organized  and  instructed  them,  inspired  them  with  confidence,  and  led  them 
over  many  a  bloody  field  to  many  a  glorious  victory.  Large  numbers  of  our 
best  volunteer  officers  owe  their  instruction  indirectly  to  West  Point. 

To  say  that  no  course  of  military  instruction  can  make  a  pupil  a  military  ge¬ 
nius,  can  create  in  him  that  rare  quality  that  takes  in  at  a  glance,  almost  by  in¬ 
tuition,  the  relative  strength  of  great  masses  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that 
power  of  combination  which  can  bring  an  inferior  force  ahvays  in  greater  num¬ 
ber  upon  the  severed  portions  of  a  superior  force,  is  very  true.  To  discard  mil¬ 
itary  education  on  that  account  would  be  like  shutting  up  the  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  because  they  can  not  turn  out  Miltons  and  Burkes  and  Websters.  Edu¬ 
cation  does  not  create,  it  develops  and  enlarges  and  inspires  and  elevates.  It 
will  make  the  perfect  flower,  the  majestic  tree,  from  the  little  seed;  but  it  must 
have  the  seed.  And  what  I  desire  is  that  the  Academy  at  West  Point  should 
have  the  best  .seed;  that  its  great  resources,  its  careful  culture,  its  scientific  ap¬ 
pliances,  should  not  be  wasted  on  second-rate  material.  The  Academy  has 
never  had  a  fair  chance;  the  country  has  not  had  a  fair  chance;  the  boys  have 
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the  country.  I  desire  that  the  Aci  demy  shall  begin,  as  it  goes  on,  upon  ^  the 
not  had  a  fair  chance.  This  is  what  I  want  them  all  to  have,  and  especially 
competitive  principle.  As  all  its  standing,  all  its  honors,  are  won  by  competi 
tion,  so  should  the  original  right  to  compete  for  them  be  won.  I  would  give 
all  the  youth  of  the  country  a  fair  chance ;  and,  more  desirable  than  that.  I 
would  give  the  country  a  fair  chance  for  all  its  youth.  I  would  have  the 
Academy  filled  up  by  those  young  men  who,  unon  examination  by  competent 
judges,  should  be  found  most  likely  to  render  the  best  service  to  the  country ; 
to  make  the  best  officers;  whose  qualifications, physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
whose  tastes  and  habits,  should  seem  to  best  fit  them  for  military  life. 

But,  it  is  objected,  no  such  examination  would  be  infallible.  Of  course  it 
would  not  be.  No  human  judgment  is  infallible.  Our  deliberations  are  not  in¬ 
fallible  ;  but  therefore  shall  we  not  deliberate  ?  The  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  not  infallible ;  therefore  shall  we  abolish  the  court  ? 

A  Senator.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Hale] 
would  say  “Yes.”  He  would  abolish  both  the  Academy  and  the  Court,  and  I 
can  well  suppose  that  the  policy  which  would  abolish  the  one  might  abolish  the 
other.  But  although  such  an  examination  would  not  be  infallible,  it  would,  if 
properly  organized  and  properly  conducted,  accomplish  much  tOAvard  the  reform 
which  all  admit  to  be  desirable,  if  it  be  practicable.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that 
the  young  men  who  Avould  come  out  best  from  such  a  trial  Avould,  as  a  body, 
be  superior  to  those  who  are  selected  upon  mere  personal  preferences,  and  these 
preferences  generally  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  parents;  not  for  their  own 
qualifications,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the  political  services  of  their  iathei  s. 

But,  again,  it  was  objected  when  I  made  this  proposition  a  year  ago  that  it 
Avas  not°equal;  because,  in  giving  to  any  given  place  of  examination,  some 
young  men  would  have  further  to  travel  than  others !  If  this  objection  had 
not  been  gravely  made  by  men  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  respect  I 
should  be  tempted  to  call  it  puerile.  A  boy  asks  the  privilege  of  going  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  to  the  place  of  examination,  and  is  told  that  he  can  not  have  it  be¬ 
cause  another  boy  will  have  to  go  tAVO  hundred  miles,  and  another  but  fifty,  and 
it  is  not  equal !  The  fact  that  either  of  them  would  go  five  hundred  miles  on 
foot  for  the  opportunity  of  competition  is  not  taken  into  the  account.  On  the 
same  principle  our  elections  are  not  equal,  for  one  man  must  travel  further  than 
another  to  reach  the  polls.  For  a  boy  AAdio  can  not  obtain  the  means  to  travel 
from  his  home  to  the  place  of  examination— and  there  will  be  very  few  such  of 
those  who  Avould  be  likely  to  pass  high  in  the  examination— the  plan  proposed 
would  be  no  worse,  certainly,  than  the  present  system;  for  those  who  have  the 
means  the  difference  in  travel  is  too  small  an  item  to  enter  into  the  account. 

No  plan  can  be  made  perfectly  equal.  Shall  we  therefore  refuse  to  make  a 
large  advance  toward  equality  ?  Certainly  the  system  which  invites  a  competi- 
tion  from  all  who  are  in  a  condition  to  avail  themselves  of  it  is  more  equal  tnan 
that  which  excludes  all  competition.  But  although  equality  in  the  advantages 
of  the  Academy  is  very  desirable,  and  although  the  amendment  propo.sed  would 
be  a  long  step  in  that  direction,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  I  urge  it.  It  is 
not  to  give  all  the  young  men  an  equal  chance  for  the  Academy,  it  is  to  give 
the  Academ  j  a  chance  for  the  best  young  men  ;  and  although  even  under  this 
system  the  'lest  young  men  will  often  fail  of  success,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that 
many  more  of  them  Avill  enter  the  service  than  under  the  present  system. 
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Nor  will  the  advantages  of  this  competition  be  confined  to  those  who  reach 
the  prize  for  which  so  many  will  struggle.  An  incalculable  although  an  inci¬ 
dental  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  thousands  whose  youthful  hearts  will  be  stirred 
oy  aii  honorable  ambition,  and  who  will  cultivate  their  minds  by  liberal  studies 
and  develop  their  physical  power  by  manly  exercises  in  the  struggle  upon  which 
the  humblest  may  enter,  and  in  which  the  proudest  can  obtain  only  what  he 
fairly  earns.  Under  the  present  system  the  Academy  wastes  full  half  its 
strength  upon  boys  who  never  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  whose  natural  inca¬ 
pacity  derives  but  little  benefit  from  the  partial  training  that  they  receive  there. 
Under  the  system  proposed,  the  Academy  would  exert  its  influence  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  brightest  and  most  aspiring  boys  all  over  the  countrj^,  stimulating 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  and  to  the  formation  of  such  habits  as,  if 
tliey  fail  to  carry  them  to  West  Point,  wall  help  to  conduct  them  to  usefulness 
and  honor  in  whatever  path  of  life  they  may  choose. 

But,  again,  we  are  met  with  the  objection  that  this  proposition  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  that  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  that  it  can  not  be  carried  into  effect. 
Let  us  see.  It  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  what  has  been  done  can  be  done, 
and  that  what  wise  and  judicious  people  do,  and  persist  in  doing  after  experi¬ 
ment.  is  proper  to  be  done.  What  is  the  most  warlike  nation  of  Europe? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  carried  military  science  to  the  highest  degree? 
What  nation  of  Europe  has  the  greatest  genius 'for  organization?  You  will  say 
the  French.  Let  us  see  what  is  their  sytem.  I  read  from  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  by  Congress  in  1860  to  visit  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  report  upon  the  system  of  instruction ;  a  commission  of  which  you, 
Mr.  President,  [Mr.  Foot,]  were  a  member: 

Among  the  European  systems  of  military  education  that  of  France  is  preemi¬ 
nent.  Tiie  stimulating  principle  of  competition  extends  throughout  the  whole 
system ;  it  exists  in  the  appointment  of  the  student,  in  his  progress  through  the 
preliminary  schools,  in  his  transfer  to  the  higher  schools,  in  his  promotion  to  the 
Army,  and  in  his  advancement  in  his  subsequent  career.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  French  system  are  thus  described  by  the  British  commissioners. 

“  1.  Tlie  proportion,  founded  apparently  upon  principle,  which  officers  educated 
in  military  schools  are  made  to  bear  to  those  promoted  for  service  from  the 
ranks.  2.  The  mature  age  at  which  military  education  begins.  8.  Tlie  system 
of  thorough  competition  on  which  it  is  founded.  4.  The  extensive  State  assist¬ 
ance  afforded  to  successful  candidates  for  entrance  into  miliiary  schools  when¬ 
ever  their  circumstances  require  it.  *****  * 

Adm’ssion  to  the  military  schools  of  France  can  only  be  gained  through  a 
public  competitive  examination  by  those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  from  the  lycees  or  public  schools,  and  from  the  orphan 
school  of  La  Fleche. 

A  pow’-erful  influence  has  tlms  been  exercised  upon  the  character  of  education 
in  France.  The  importance  of  certain  studies  has  been  gradually  reduced,  while 
those  of  a  scientific  character,  entering  more  directly  into  the  pursuits  of  life, 
liave  been  constantlj^  elevated. 

The  two  great  elementary  military  schools  are  the  School  of  St.  Cyr  and  the 
Pob'technic  School.  These,  as  well  as  the  other  military  schools,  are  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War,  with  whom  the  autliorities  of  tlie  schools  are  in 
direct  communication.  Commissions  in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  and  marines  can 
only  be  obtained  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  by  passing  successfully 
through  the  School  of  St.  Cyr,  admission  to  which  is  gained  by  the  competitive 
examination  already  referred  to.” 

Again,  the  Commission  say,  speaking  of  the  School  of  St.  Cyr: 

The  admission  is  by  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  youths,  French  by 
birth  or  bj'  naturalization,  who,  on  the  1st  of  January  preceding  their  candidature, 
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were  not  less  than  sixteen  and  not  more  than  twenty  years  old.  To  this  exam¬ 
ination  are  also  admitted  soldiers  in  the  ranks  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years,  who,  at  the  date  of  its  commencement,  have  been  actually  in  service  in 
their  regiments  for  two  years. 

A  board  of  examiners  passes  through  France  once  every  year,  and  examines 
all  who  present  themselves  having  the  prescribed  qualifications. 

A  list  of  such  candidates  as  are  found  eligible  for  admission  to  St.  Cyr  is  sub-  . 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  War.  The  number  of  vacancies  has  already  been  de¬ 
termined,  and  the  candidates  admitted  are  taken  in  the  order  of  merit. 

Twenty-seven,  or  sometimes  a  greater  number,  are  annually,  at  the  close  of 
their  second  year  of  study,  placed  in  competition  with  twenty-five  candidates 
from  the  second  lieutenants  belonging  to  the  army,  if  so  many  are  forthcoming, 
for  admission  to  the  Staff-School  at  Paris.  This  advantage  is  one  object  which 
serves  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  the  ijermission  being  given  according  to  rank 
in  the  classification  by  order  of  merit. 

In  regard  to  the  Polytechnic  School,  tlie  Commission  say: 

Admission  to  the  School  is,  and  has  been  since  its  first  commencement  in 
1194,  obtained  by  competition  in  a  general  examination,  held  yearly,  and  open 
to  all.  Every  French  youth  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty  (or  if  in 
the  army  up  to  the  age  of  twentj^-five)  may  offer  himself  as  a  candidate. 

This  is  the  sj^stem  which  was  organized  by  Carnot  and  adopted  and  extended 
by  Napoleon.  Under  this  S3^stem  the  French  army  has  attained  its  perfection 
of  organization,  its  high  discipline,  its  science,  its  dash,  and  its  efficienc^y. 

Put  not  the  French  alone  have  adopted  the  competitive  system.  In  England, 
all  whose  traditions  are  aristocratical,  where  promotion  in  the  army  has  so  long 
been  made  by  patronage  and  b}^  purchase,  the  sturdy  common  sense  of  the  na¬ 
tion  has  pushed  awa}^  the  obstructions  that  have  blocked  up  the  avenues  to  the 
army,  and  have  opened  them  to  merit,  come  from  what  quarter  it  may.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  English  people  were  shocked  at  the 
evident  iuferioritj'’  of  their  army  to  the  French.  Their  officers  did  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  their  men,  or  how  to-  fight  them.  And  although  in  the  end 
British  pluck  and  British  persistence  vindicated  themselves,  as  they  always 
have  and  always  will,  it  was  not  till  thousands  of  lives  had  been  sacrificed  that 
might  have  been  saved  under  a  better  system.  No  French  officer  would  have 
permitted  that  memorable  charge  at  Balaklava,  which  was  as  remarkable  for 
the  stupidity  that  ordered  it  as  for  the  valor  that  executed  it,  and  which  has 
been  sung  in  verses  nearly  as  bad  as  the  generalship  w’hich  they  celebrate. 
After  the  war,  the  English  Government,  with  the  practical  good  sense  which 
usually"  distinguishes  it,  came,  without  difficulty,  to  the  conclusion  that  merit 
was  better  than  family  in  officering  the  army,  and  th  ff  it  was  more  desirable  to 
put  its  epaulets  upon  the  shoulder  of  those  who  could  take  care  of  the  men  and 
lead  them  properly  than  upon  those  who  could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Con- 
querar,  or  whose  uncles  could  return  members  of  Parliament.  Accordingly, 
the  Ro}^!  Military  Academj^,  which  had  been  filled,  as  ours  is,  by  patronage, 
was  thrown  open  to  public  competition.  On  this  subject  I  quote  from  the  verj 
interesting  and  valuable  report  of  the  Yisitors  of  the  Mllitaiy  Academy"  in  1863 : 

The  same  principle  was  applied  to  appointments  and  promotion  in  the  new 
regiments  called  for  by  the  exigencies  of  the  great  war  in  which  England  found 
herself  engaged. 

Subjects,  time,  and  place  of  examination  were  official^  made  known  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  and  commissions  to  conduct  the  examinations  w(!re  appointed, 
composed  of  men  of  good  common  sense,  military  officers,  and  eminent  practical 
teachers  and  educators.  The  results,  as  stated  in  a  debate  in  Parliament  five 
j  rrars  later,  on  extending  this  prindxfie  to  all  public  schools,  and  all  appoint- 
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merits  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  in  the  competitive  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Eoyal  Military 
Academy  candidates  from  all  classes  of  society  appeared — sons  of  merchants, 
attorneys,  clergymen,  mechanics,  and  noblemen,  and  among  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  every  class  was  represented.  Among  the  number  was  the  son  of  a  me¬ 
chanic  in  t'le  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and  the  son  of  an  earl  who  was  at  that  tirao 
a  cabinet  minister — the  graduates  of  national  schools,  and  the  students  of  Eton, 
and  other  great  public  schools. 

On  this  point  Mr,  Edward  Chadwick,  in  a  report  before  the  National  Social 
Science  Association,  at  Cambridge  in  1862,  says: 

“  Out  of  an  average  three  hundred  patronage-appointed  cadets  at  the  E 05ml 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  officers  of  engineers  and  the  artillery,  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  open  competition  for 
admission  to  the  Academy,  there  were  fifty  who  were,  after  long  and  indul¬ 
gent  trial  and  with  a  due  regard  to  influential  parents  and  patrons,  dismissed 
for  hopeless  incapacity  for  the  service  of  those  scientific  corps.  During  the 
five  subsequent  years,  which  have  been  years  of  the  open-competition  prin¬ 
ciple,  there  has  not  been  one  dismissed  for  incapacity.  Moreover,  the  general 
standard  of  capacity  has  been  advanced.  An  eminent  professor  of  this  univer¬ 
sity,  who  has  taught  as  well  under  the  patronage  as  under  the  competitive  sys¬ 
tem  at  that  Academy,  declares  that  the  quality  of  mind  of  the  average  of  the  ca¬ 
dets  has  been  improved  by  the  competition,  so  much  so  that  he  considers  that  the 
present  average  quality  of  the  mind  of  cadets  there,  though  the  soils  of  attain¬ 
ment  are  dilferent,  has  been  brought  up  to  the  average  of  the  first-class  men  ofi 
this  (Cambridge)  university,  .which  of  itself  is  a  great  gain.  Another  result,  the 
opposite  to  that  which  was  confidently  predicted  by  the  opponents  to  the  princi¬ 
ple,  has  been  that  the  average  physical  power  or  bodily  strength,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  diminished,  is  advanced  beyond  the  average  of  their  predecessors.” 

I  read  this  also  from  the  same  report : 

Another  result  of  immense  importance  to  the  educational  interests  of  Great 
Britain  has  followed  the  introduction  of  these  open  competitive  examinations 
for  appointments  to  the  military  and  naval  schools,  to  the  East  India  service,  as 
well  as  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  principal  clerkships  in  the  war,  admiralty,  ordnance, 
and  home  departments  of  the  Government.  A  stimulus  of  the  most  healthy 
and  powerful  kind,  worth  more  than  millions  of  pecuniary  endowment,  has  been 
given  to  all  the  great  schools  of  the  country,  including  the  universities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  candidates,  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  had  succeeded  over  competitors  from  Oxford  and 
Edinburg  in  obtaining  valuable  appointments  in  the  East  India  service,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  latter  universities  began  to  look  to  their  laurels.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known  to  the  master  of  any  important  school  that  some  of  his  leading  pu¬ 
pils  might  compete  in  these  examinations,  and  that  his  own  reputation  as  a 
teacher  depended  in  a  measure  on  the  success  or  failure  of  these  pupils,  he  had 
a  new  motive  to  impart  the  most  vigorous  and  thorough  training. 

Such  has  been  the  result  in  France  and  in  England.  We  are  not  without 
examples  at  home.  The  competitive  system  has  been  tried  in  repeated  in¬ 
stances  here  in  the  appointments  both  to  the  Military  and  the  Naval  Academy. 
Several  Eepresentatives  in  Congress,  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  resting  upon  them,  have  given  their  patronage  to  the  result  of  general 
competition,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  represented,  in  the  last 
Congress,  the  district  in  which  I  live.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Here,  again.  I  will  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors  for  1863: 

The  principle  itself,  of  selection  by  merit,  either  in  the  mode  of  public  exami¬ 
nation  or  of  careful  and  searching  inquiry  by  competent  and  impartial  educators 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  parties  to  whom  custom,  and  not  law,  had  as¬ 
signed  the  grave  responsibility  of  nominating  candidates,  has  been  voluntarily 
applied  in  several  Congressional  districts.  Not  a  cadet  known  to  have  been 
thus  selected  and  appointed  has  ever  broken  down  from  want  of  vigor  of.body 
or  mind,  or  failed  to  reach  and  maintain  an  honorable  position  on  the  merit-roll 
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of  the  Academy;  and  to  this  careful  selection  by  those  who  felt  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  tiie  privilege  accorded  to  them  is  the  country  indebted  for  its  most  emi¬ 
nent  and  useful  officers. 

The  same  report  makes  some  observations  on  another  point : 

To  the  objection  that  selection  by  public  competitive  examination  will  involve 
expense,  we  reply  that  any  expense  which  will  do  away  with  the  prejudices 
agamst  the  Academy,  which  the  present  system  of  patropage  has  done  so  much 
directly  and  indirectly  to  evoke  and  foster,  and  which  will,  at  the  same  time, 
exclude  incompetent  and  secure  the  services  of  vigorous,  talented,  well-trained 
officers  for  every  arm  of  the  service,  will  be  well  incurred.  But  in  our  opinion 
there  will  be  no  more  expense  in  selecting  and  educating  a  given  number  of 
cadets  on  this  plan  than  on  the  present.  The  two  thousand  cadets  who  were 
appointed  b}^  patronage  and  failed  to  gTaduate,  cost  the  Government,  directly 
and  indirectly,  each  year  a  much  larger  sum  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have 
excluded  them  in  advance  from  the  institution  by  competitive  examination  and 
filling  their  places  by  better  men;  and  their  exclusion  by  substituting  better 
material  would  have  been  an  incalculable  gain  to  the  Academy,  facilitating  its 
discipline,  increasing  the  value  of  its  instruction,  and  giving  to  the  Army  a 
larger  number  of  competent  officers. 

Even  under  the  despotic  government  of  Austria  the  competitive  system  has 
been  adopted  for  the  higher  places,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by  Prussia  and 
Italy.  In  Austria  every  subject  can  claim  admission  into  the  military  schools 
on  payment  of  the  cost  of  his  instruction ;  and  all  the  appointments  to  the  staff 
are  on  the  competitive  system.  On  this  subject  I  read  from  the  work  upon 
Military  Education  and  Schools,  by  lion.  Henry  Barnard,  who  stands  in  the 
very  front  rank  of  the  great  educators,  and  who  gives  to  the  competitive  system 
the  weight  of  a  name  which  alone  should  incline  us  strongly  in  its  favor : 

The  yearl}^  examinations,  the  manner  in  which  the  marks  of  the  monthly  ex¬ 
aminations  tell  on  the  final  one,  and  the  careful  classification  of  the  pupils  in 
the  order  of  merit,  reminded  us  of  the  system  of  the  Polytechnic  more  than  any 
other  school  we  have  seen.  *  *  *  * 

The  arrangements  for  the  general  staff-school  require  more  remark. 

In  our  report  upon  Austrian  schools  we  have  specially  noticed  this  school  as 
remarkable  for  its  thorough  and  open  competitive  character  from  first  to  last, 
and  its  very  sensible  plan  of  study.  Admission  to  it  is  by  competition,  open  to 
officers  of  all  arms.  The  pupils  are  not  unduly  overburdened  with  work  ;  per¬ 
haps  there  is  even  room  for  one  or  two  more  subjects  of  importance;  but  what 
is  done  seems  to  be  done  thoroughly.  The  officers  are  carefully  ranked  on 
leaving  the  school,  according  as  the  abilities  they  have  displayed  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  criterion  of  their  fitness  for  employment  on  the  general  staff;  and  in 
this  order  they  enter  the  staff  corps.  The  consequence  is  that  every  officer 
knows  distinctly,  from  the  time  that  he  first  competes  for  admission  until  his 
final  examination  on  leaving,  that  the  order  in  which  he  will  enter  the  staff 
depends  entirely  on  his  own  exertions  and  success  at  the  school.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  this  open  competition  produced  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  energy  in  the 
students  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  any  we  met  with  elsewhere. 

I  quote  from  the  same  work  in  regard  to  the  military  education  in  Sardinia: 

Admission  into  the  artillery  and  engineer  school  may  be  considered  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  most  distinguished  pupils  of  the  Accadtmia  Militare,  who,  after 
spending  their  last  year  in  that  institution  in  the  study  of  the  higher  mathemat¬ 
ics,  chemistry,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  transferred  for  the  completion  of 
their  education  to  the  school  of  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

The  staff-school,  the  formation  of  which  dates  from  1850,  is  chiefly  frequented 
by  officers  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  must  be  below  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years  upon  their  entrance.  It  is  carried  on  upon  the  competitive  final  ex¬ 
amination,  the  ablest  entering  the  staff  corps  in  that  order. 

In  |he  same  work  Mr.  Barnard  characterizes  the  Staff-School  at  Vienna : 

The  most  striking  features  in  the  system  of  this  school,  both  at  the  entrance 
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and  thronjrhout  the  course,  are,  tliat  it  is  distinctly  competitive,  that  it  admits 
veiy  young  officers,  and  that  while  the  work  is  considerable,  the  subjects  for 
study  are  not  numerous.  In  these  three  points  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
Prussian  staff-sclmol,  in  which  the  students  are  generally  older,  and  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  comp  etition  is  not  so  fully  carried  out.  In  the  Austrian  school  the  stu- 
dentsare  pi  aced.  on  entering,  in  the  order  which  their  entrance  examination 
has  just  fixed.  They  are  examined  once  a  month  during  their  stay.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  school  their  respective  places  are  again  determined,  and  they  have  a 
claim  for  appointments  in  th-e  staff  corps  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  were 
placed  on  leaving  the  school.  In  Belgium  the  competitive  system  is  full}'  adopted. 

The  following  testimony  is  from  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  for  admission  into  the  public  service,  read  before  Sec¬ 
tion  F.  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,  at  Leeds,  September  21,  1858,  by  Edward  Chadwick: 

Mr.  Canon  Mosely  attests  that  the  “qualifications  of  the  whole ’’body  of 
competitive  candidates  appeared  to  rise  above  the  general  “level  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  country.”  It  is  stated  in  evidence  before  the  commissioners  for  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  army,  that  this 
was  most  decidedly  so  of  the  whole  body  of  competing  candidates  for  medical 
appointments  in  the  East  India  service.  iMr.  Canon  Mosely  concludes  his  report 
on  the  last  year’s  experience  in  the  following  terms:  “With  reference  to  the 
general  scope  and  tendency  of  competitive  examinations,  I  may  perhaps  be  per¬ 
mitted  the  observation,  that  the  consciousness  which  success  in  such  examina¬ 
tions  brings  with  it  in  early  life  of  a  power  to  act  resolntely  on  a  deteiminate 
plan,  and  to  achieve  a  difficult  success,  contributes  more  than  the  consciousness 
of  talent  to  the  formation  of  a  manly  and  honorable  character,  and  to  success  on 
whatever  career  a  man  may  enter.” 

The  report  of  the  last  Board  of  Visitors  at  West  Point,  from  which  I  have 
read,  I  believe  has  not  yet  been  printed  by  Congress;  I  have  read  from  a 
pamphlet  copy  of  it  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Education.  The  Board  was  com¬ 
posed,  as  it  usually  is,  of  men  of  high  character  and  ability.  After  a  full  and 
laborious  examination  of  the  whole  subjeet,  they  unanimously  and  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  competitive  system. 

If  the  appointments  to  fill  and  maintain  the  corps  at  this  maximum  [four  hun¬ 
dred]  can  be  selected  out  of  the  many  American  youths  ambitious  to  serve  their 
countrv  in  the  Army,  on  the  plan  of  an  open  competitive  examination  m  the 
several  State.s,  the  Visitors  believe  that  ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred  thus 
appointed  will  go  through  the  whole  course  with  honor,  and  the  average  ability; 
scholari^hip,  and  good  conduct  of  the  whole  corps  will  equal  that  now  reached 
by  the  first  ten  of  each,  class. 

With  such  experience  of  other  nations,  with  such  examples  at  home,  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  we  may  safely  in  this  republican  country  give  our  young  men  the  priv¬ 
ileges  that  are  conceded  in  imperial  France  and  in  aristocratic  England ;  that 
we  may  safely  place  competition  against  patronage,  and  give  to  modest  merit 
a  chance  with  pretentious  imbecility.  I  would  go  somewhat  further  in  the 
competitive  system.  I  would  not  have  the  Army  or  the  Navy  officered  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  graduates  of  the  national  Academies.  If  any  young  man,  at  his  own 
expense,  and  by  his  6wn  study  and  aptitude  for  the  profession,  has  fitted  him¬ 
self  for  a  command  in  either,  let  the  competition  be  open  to  him  equally  with 
those  who  have  been  instructed  at  the  public  expense,  and  let  the  epaulets  rest 
on  the  shoulders  that  are  most  worthy  to  wear  them.  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
follow  the  subject  to  this  extent  at  present.  I  shall  be  abundantly  content  if 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  competitive  system,  which  has  worked  so  well  in  other 
countries  and  so  well  here  as  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  in  the  Military  Academy, 
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ARTILLERY  SCHOOL  AT  FORTRESS  MONROE. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Artillery  School  of  the  United  States  Army  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  was  organized  and  opened  April  1,  1868,  under  a  code  of 
regulations  and  programme  of  instruction  drawn  up  by  Col.  William 
F.  Barry  (who  was  placed  in  command  from  the  start),  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  General  of  the  Army.  After  two  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  the  code  and  programme  were  revised^  and  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  established.  The  class  of  1868  and  of  1869,  consisted,  each, 
of  twenty  lieutenants  of  artillery,  and  of  the  whole  number,  thirty- 
eight  were  sent  back  to  their  regiments  after  having  passed  a  satis¬ 
factory  examination.  To  this  number  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  (April)  1871,  sixteen  more  out  of  the  class  of  twenty  were 
found  qualified  to  return  to  their  respective  regiments ;  twenty 
more  are  now  in  the  progress  of  instruction,  constituting  together 
one-half  of  all  the  oflScers  of  that  grade  belonging  to  the  artillery. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION.* 

The  course  of  theoretical  instruction  embraces  the  subjects  of 
mathematics,  ordnance,  and  gunnery,  military  engineering  and  sur¬ 
veying,  military  history,  and  military,  constitutional,  and  interna¬ 
tional  law.  The  method  of  pursuing  these  studies  is  very  similar 
to  that  pursued  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  viz.,  by 
recitations,  questions,  and  demonstrations  at  the  blackboard.  In 
military  history  each  officer  is  required,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
recitations,  to  prepare  and  read  before  the  class  and  staff*  of  the 
school  two  essays  or  memoirs  upon  some  battle,  campaign,  or  the 
military  events  of  some  epoch  of  peculiar  interest. 

The  topics  for  these  essays  are  selected  by  the  instructor  in  mili¬ 
tary  history,  with  the  approval  of  the  commandant  and  superintend¬ 
ent  of  instruction,  and  are  generally  confined  to  events  not  prior  to 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  necessary  maps,  instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the  elucida- 

*  Report  of  Col.  Barrv,  dated  September  12,  1871. 
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tion  or  practical  application  of  the  various  subjects  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  theoretical  course  have  to  a  considerable  extent  been 
supplied  to  the  school  by  requisitions  upon  the  Engineer  and  Ord¬ 
nance  Departments  of  the  Army.  They  are  kept  in  active  use,  and 
are  of  the  greatest  value. 

Instructions  in  the  theoretical  course  is  confined  to  the  months 
of  autumn,  winter,  and  the  early  spring,  except  instruction  in  math¬ 
ematics,  which  unavoidably  has  to  be  given  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  course  of  practical  instruction  is  pursued,  as  the  weather 
permits,  throughout  the  entire  year,  but  is  more  closely  attended  to 
during  the  months  of  summer  and  autumn.  This  course  consists 
of  the  service  of  every  species  of  gun,  howitzer,  or  mortar  in  use 
in  the  United  States  military  service;  of  the  use  of  the  various 
kinds  of  projectiles  and  fuses ;  the  laying  of  platforms ;  the  use  of 
plane-tables,  and  telemeters,  for  ascertaining  ranges ;  of  mechanical 
manoeuvres ;  transportation  and  other  handling  of  all  kinds  of  ord¬ 
nance,  and  particularly  of  the  15-inch  guns  and  their  carriages,  and 
of  13-inch  mortars  and  their  beds,  and  of  other  heavy  material 
which  has  been  adopted  into  the  artillery  of  the  United  States. 

The  practical  course  also  includes  very  full  target  practice  with 
every  description  of  ordnance;  the  duties  of  the  laboratory,  as  far 
as  they  immediately  concern  officers  of  artillery ;  and  the  study  of 
and  recitation  in  the  tactics  for  light  and  heavy  artillery,  and  as 
much  of  the  tactics  for  infantry  as  is  essential  for  artillery  officers. 

Guns,  carriages,  ammunition,  platforms,  artillery  machines,  inclu¬ 
ding  hydraulic-jacks  of  greater  or  less  power,  and  other  appliances, 
are  supplied  by  requisition  on  the  Ordnance  Department  in  such 
number  and  variety  as  may  be  desired.  The  school  is  compelled  to 
be  indebted  to  the  Ordnance  Department  for  the  occasional  use, 
when  necessary,  of  some  of  its  instruments  and  apparatus  for  deter¬ 
mining  initial  velocities,  pressures,  densities,  etc. 

Instruction  in  the  practical  course  is  designed  to  be  as  thorouo-h 
as  possible,  and  no  officer  leaves  the  school  who  has  not  become 
practically  familiar  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  able  to  use  them 
intelligently. 

A  school  for  non-commissioned  officers,  and  for  such  other  enlist¬ 
ed  men  as  may  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  is  also 
established.  Every  non-commissioned  officer  belonging  to  the  five 
instruction  batteries  is  required  to  attend  the  school  for  one  year’s 
full  course  of  instruction ;  all  other  enlisted  men  are  permitted  to 
attend.  But  their  attendance  upon  school  is  entirely  voluntary. 
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Enlisted  men  of  good  character,  and  belonging  to  batteries  not  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  post  where  the  Artillery  School  is  established,  are  also 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  one  year’s  course  of  instruction 
at  the  school.  Such  men,  on  their  own  application,  are  nominated 
by  their  battery  commanders  to  their  regimental  commanders,  on 
whose  approval  they  are  detached  from  their  batteries,  by  orders 
from  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army,  and  directed  to  report  "them¬ 
selves  in  person  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  school.  Of  this 
last-named  class  of  men  tw^enty-two  have  undergone  or  are  now  un¬ 
dergoing  instruction  at  the  school. 

The  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned  officers  is 
both  practical  and  theoretical.  The  practical  course  is  pursued 
pari  passu  with  that  of  the  commissioned  officers,  but  is  not  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  being  restricted  to  the  scope  of  the  necessary 
duties  and  requirements  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  artillery, 
and  to  the  average  capacity  of  enlisted  men  of  that  grade  in  our 
Army. 

The  theoretical  course  of  instruction  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers  embraces  mathematics,  history  of  the  United  States,  geog¬ 
raphy,  reading,  and  writing.  The  subject  of  mathematics  includes 
the  entire  field  of  arithmetic,  and,  for  the  more  advanced  scholars, 
it  is  carried  as  far  as  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  algebra. 
The  instruction  in  most  of  the  branches  is  conducted  as  in  the  school 
for  commissioned  officers,  by  recitations  at  the  blackboard,  and  by 
questions. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  duties  of  the  Artillery  School 
one  hundred  and  three  enlisted  men  (chiefly  non-commissioned 
officers)  have  gone  through  the  entire  course  of  practical  and  theo¬ 
retical  instruction  for  one  year,  and  have  been  awarded  by  the  staff 
of  the  school  engraved  certificates,  signed  by  each  of  its  members, 
settinc:  forth  that  fact. 

The  following-named  officers  constitute  the  staff  and  instructors 
at  the  school  at  the  present  date,  and,  with  the  above-stated  excep¬ 
tions,  have  been  thus  on  duty  since  its  first  establishment : 

Commandant. — Colonel  W.  F.  Barry,  Second  Artillery. 

Swp’iriniandent  of  Theoretical  Instruction. — Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  Roberts, 
Fourth  Artillerjn 

Sapcrintendent  of  Practical  Instruction. — Major  G.  A.  Be  Russy,  Third  Artil¬ 
lery. 

Member  of  Staff. — Major  T.  G.  Baylor,  Ordnance  Department. 

Adjutant  of  School  a%d  Secretary  of  Staff. — First  Lieutenant  L  C.  Breckin- 
ridf^e,  Second  Artillery. 

O'  V  _ 

Instructor  in  Mathematics^  Ordnance,  and  Gunnery. — Captain  R.  Lodor,  Fourth 
Artillery. 

Imiructor  in  Milifa"y,  International,  and  Constitutional  Law,  and  in  Tactics. — 
Captain  S.  S.  Elder,  First  Artillery. 
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Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Military  En  aweerma.— Captain  S.  N.  BeDiamin. 
Second  Artillery. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Military  History. — Captain  E.  R.  Warner 
Third  Artillery.  .  ’ 

Instructor  in  Tactics. — Captain  J.  W.  Piper,  Fifth  Artillery. 

A  library  of  books  of  reference,  professional  instruction  and  gen¬ 
eral  reading,  to  the  number  of  2,050  volumes,  belongs  to  the  school, 
made  up  of  duplicates  from  the  libraries  of  the  War  Department 
and  the  Military  Academy,  and  a  bequest  of  Col.  Archer. 

A  museum  of  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  artillery  \  specimens  of 
primers,  fuses,  and  projectiles ;  different  varieties  of  small  arms  of 
this  and  other  countries;  instruments  for  inspecting  cannon  and 
projectiles,  has  been  commenced  by  the  Superintendent,  as  a  useful 
aid  to  the  course  of  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
school.  It  now  numbers  over  4,000  articles. 

The  Artillery  School  has  been  organized  and  conducted  thus  far 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  and  favor,  with  this  arm  of 
the  service,  without  any  special  pecuniary  expense  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  present  Commandant,  Col.  William  F.  Barry — who 
closes  his  annual  Report  with  the  remarkable  paragraph : — “  No 
special  appropriation  (beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  this 
Military  Post)  for  the  maintenance  of  this  school  are  now  needed, 
and  none  are  required.” 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  was  established 
ill  1839,  and  was  organized  and  conducted  from  the  start  on  the 
plan  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  by  Col.  Francis  H. 
Smith,  a  graduate  of  that  institution  of  the  class  of  1833,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  there  from  1834  to  1836. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  its  sup¬ 
port,  on  the  basis  of  which  a  certain  number  (usually  36)  cadets 
are  admitted  without  charge ;  in  consideration  of  which  they  are 
required  to  teach  in  some  school  of  the  State  for  two  years  after 
graduation.  In  the  selection  of  State  cadets  regard  is  had  to  their 
capacity  to  profit,  and  inability  to  pay  the  expenses  of  tuition  and 
board,  and  an  equal  representation  of  each  senatorial  district.  Any 
commissioned  officer  of  the  militia  of  the  State  can  become  a  stu¬ 
dent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  ten  months,  and  receive  instruction 
in  any  or  all  departments  of  military  science  taught  therein,  with¬ 
out  char<xe  for  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  from  the  start  distinctly  scientific, 
and  since  its  return  [from  Richmond  where  it  was  removed  after 
the  destruction  of  its  building  and  library,  when  Lexington  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Gen.  Hunter]  in  1866,  and  its  reorganization 
on  its  present  basis  of  a  general  School  of  Applied  Science,  it  has 
become  even  technic  in  reference  to  all  the  chief  industries  and  nat¬ 
ural  resources  of  Virginia. 

The  origin  and  military  character  of  the  Institute  are  thus  set 
forth  by  the  Superintendent  in  an  address  to  the  Corps  of  Cadets, 
Sept.  10,  1866  : 

Peculiar  circumstances  gave  to  tins  Institution  its  distinctive  military  charac¬ 
ter.  Here  the  State  had  a  deposit  of  arras,  in  an  arsenal,  which  had  been 
established  for  many  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Institution,  and  the 
annuity  wliich  had  been  formerly  given  to  the  public  guard  by  the  State,  was 
transferred  to  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  as  the  basis  of  its  support.  Upon 
this  foundation  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  was  established,  and  as  the  duty 
imposed  upon  the  cadet  was  military,  so  military  discipline  and  military  instruc¬ 
tion  became  an  essential  and  distinctive  feature  in  the  education  it  supplied. 
Besides  daily  exercises  in  the  school  of  the  soldier,  company,  and  battalion  in 
infantry^  and  of  the  piece  and  battery  in  artillery  tactics,  minute  instruction  is. 
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given  in  the  class-room,  upon  all  the  theoretic  branches  of  the  military  art 
embracing,  in  addition  to  those  enumerated,  ordnance  and  gunnery,  military 
strategy  and  military  history,  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  field  and  ner- 
manent  ibrtifications,  ^ 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  say  any  thing,  at  this  time,  to  vindicate  the 
completeness  of  the  arrangements  made  in  this  institution  for  theoretical  and 
practical  military  education.  The  sanguinary  conflict  which  has  just  closed 
has  lully  tested  its  efficiency.^  One-tenth  of  the  Confederate  Armies  was  com¬ 
manded  by  the  elcves  of  this  school,  embracing  three  major  generals,  thirty 
brigadier  generals,  sixty  colonels,  fifty  lieutenant  colonels,  thirty  majors  one  hun- 
dred  and  twenty-five  captains,  between  two  and  three  hundred  lieutenants;  and 
the  terrible  results  ol  the  battles,  in  numbering  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
of  these  among  the  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  among  the  wounded, 

show  that  the  eleves  of  this  institution  met  the  call  of  their  country  with  an 
earnestness  of  devotion  which  places  them  in  most  honorable  distinction  for 
their  heroic  defense  of  what  they  believed  to  be  right.* 

We  give  the  organization  and  course  of  instruction  from  the 
latest  Circular,  issued  by  the  Superintendent. 


Academic  Staff. 

Superintendent,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Moral  Philosovhy _ General 

Francis  H.  Smith,  A.  M.  ^ 

Professor  of  Latin,  and  English  Literature— Go\.  John  T.  L.  Preston  A.M. 

-rj Engineering,  Architecture,  and  Drawing— Goi  Thomas 
n.  vVilliamson. 

Dvfessor  of  Agriculture— Go\.  Wm.  Gilham,  A.M.,  (Philip  St.  George  Cocke).+ 

/o/es5or  0/ Physiology  applied  to  Agriculture— GiA. 
Kobert  L.  Madison,  M.  D.  (Mercer). f 

Commandant  of  Cadets,  Instructor  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  Artillery  Tactics 
and  Professor  of  Alilitary  History  and  Strategy — Col.  Scott  Ship  "  ' 

Professor  of  Mathematics— CeA.  James  W.  Massie. 

(Jsmkson)^^  and  Experimental  Philosophy— Col.  William  B.  Blair, 

^  Civil  and  Military  Engineering  and  Applied  Mechanics — General 

Professor  of  P radical  Astronomy,  Geology,  Descriptive  and  Physical  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Meteorology — Col.  John  M,  Brooke.  ^  ^ 

Professor  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  Metailurgy— Col.  Marshall  McDonald 
Professor  of  General  and  Applied  Chemistry— Col.  M.  B.  Hardin 
i^ofessor  of  Modern  Languages— Col.  Thomas  M.  Semmes 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Superintendent  of  Physical  Survey  of  Virginia— 

Commodore  M.  E.  Maury,  LL  D.  u  j  yuguua 

Professor  of  Fine  7-C0I.  William  D.  Washington. 


Assistant  Professors. 

Assistant  in  Physics— Col.  W.  E.  Cutshaw. 

Assistaiit  Professor  of  French  Language — Capt.  0.  C.  Henderson. 

Assistant  Prof  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology— C-A^t.  J.  H.  Morrison 
Assistant  Professor  of  English,  and  Draioing — Lieut.  James  H  Waddell 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin — Capt.  Wm.  M.  Patton. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics — Lieut.  R.  H.  Cousins. 

Assistant  Prof  of  Geography,  Drawing  and  Tactics— CA'gi.  Wm.  B.  Pritchard. 


Altliou-h  no  one  institution  contributed  so  large  a  number  of  officers  to  Ihe  Confederate 

m  Norf  it"  connected  with  the  arsenals 

rfolk  RichmoiifK  and  other  Southern  cities,  and  the  State  Military  Institutes  in  A  la- 

anid  and  Louisiana,  furnished  a  large  number  of  subordinate  officers,  which  facilitated  the 
early  organization  of  tlie  armed  forces  of  the  South, 
t  Gen.  Cocke,  in  1866.  gave  000  to  endow  this  professorship, 
t  Dr.  Mercer  of  Louisiana,  made  a  donation  of  i&l  1.800  to  tliis  chair. 
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A^isistaiit  Prof'Misor  of  Mneralogy,  Latin,  and  ladies — Oapt,  W.  H.  Butler. 

Assistant  Profs^ssor  of  N daral  Pitilosophy  and  Latin^ — Lieut.  R.  E.  Nelson. 

A'iS'isiant  Professor  of  Mathematics— Liowt.  W.  C.  Powell. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin — Lieut.  James  E.  Heath. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing — Lieut.  M.  Palmer. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Tactics — Capt.  W.  Denham. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  &c., — Capt.  Gr.  K.  Macon. 

Military  Staff. 

Surgeon — Col.  R.  L.  Madison,  Acfg  Treasurer — Capt.  W.  A.  Deas. 

Ass't  Sargeon — II.  T.  Barton,  M.D.  Com.  and  Steward — Capt.  J.  T.  Gribbs. 

Adjutant — Capt.  F.  H.  Smith,  Jr. 

Ill,  SCHOOLS  AND  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Academic  Schools. 

First  Year — Fourth  Olais. — Arithmetic  (Smith  and  Duke’s);  Algebra 
(Smith’s);  Geometry  (Smith’s  Legendre);  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry 
(Smith’s);  French  (Levizac  and  La  Porte’s  Grammar,  Gil  Bias,  Pinney  No.  5, 
Fasqiielle) ;  Geography  (Maury) ;  Pencil  and  Pen  Drawing :  Composition  and 
Declamation;  Latin  (Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace). 

Second  Year — Third  Class. — Descriptive  Geometry  (Smith’s);  Analytical 
Geometry  (Smith’s  Biot):  Shade.s,  Shadows  and  Perspective  (Lectures) ;  Difter- 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus  (Courtenay  and  La  Croix) ;  Surveying  (Field  Exer¬ 
cise);  French  (Noel  and  Chapsal,  Laporte  and  Collot,  French  Classics);  Latin 
(Cmsar,  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Cicero) ;  Mechanical  Drawing,  Composition,  and  Dec¬ 
lamation;  Physics  (Ganot). 

Third  Year — S  cond  Class. — Natural  Philosophy  (Bartlett  and  Bouchalat’s 
Mechanics.  Bartlett’s  Optics  and  Acoustics,  Bartlett  and  Gummere’s  Astron¬ 
omy)  :  Latin  (Terence  and  Horace) ;  Chemistry  (Fownes,  and  Practical  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Laboratory) ;  Physical  Geography  (Somerville) ;  Infantry  Tactics. 

Fourth  Year — First  (7^.55.— Civil  Engineering  (Mahan,  Rankine,  and  Lec¬ 
tures)  ;  Military  Engineering  (Laisne,  aide  memoire) ;  Architecture  (Lectures  and 
Drawing);  Human  Physiology  (Kirice) ;  Military  History  and  Strategy  (Jora- 
ini);  R’letoric  (Blair);  Intellectual  Philosophy  (Wayland);  Logic  (Whately); 
Moral  Philosophy  (Paley  and  Butler);  Constitution  of  United  States  (Kent) ; 
Mineralogy  (Dana);  Geology  (Gray  and  Adams);  Infantry  tactics  (Hardee);, 
Artillery  and  Ordnance  (Benton  and  United  States  Tactics). 

Special  School  of  Applied  Science. 

The  Special  School  of  Applied  Science,  in  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  is 
arranged  in  seven  Courses,  which  may  be  prosecuted  separately  or  in  combina¬ 
tion:  1.  Architecture;  2.  Civil  Engineering;  3.  Machines;  4.  Mining;  5. 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry :  6.  Metallurgy ;  7.  Agriculture. 

I.  ARCiiiTEcruRE. — 1.  Drawing — Including  pen  and  colored  topography, 

mechanical  lettering  and  coloring.  2.  Materials — Stone,  brick,  wood,  mortar, 
mastics,  glue,  paints,  &c.  3.  Masonry — Retaining  walls,  walls  of  inclosure, 

edifices,  ornaments,  arches,  stone-cutting.  4.  Carpentry — Timbers,  framing, 
beams,  joints,  floors,  partition, s,  roofs,  domes,  centres,  windows,  stairways. 
5.  Foundations — In  water,  on  land.  6.  Classical  Architecture — Orders,  Egypt, 
Rome,  Greece.  7.  Design.  8.  Romanesque.  9.  Gothic. 

II.  Civil  Engineering. — 1.  Drawing — Pen  and  colored  topography,  me¬ 

chanical,  etc.  2.  Materials — Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  4.  Carpentry — 
Same  as  in  Course  of  Architecture.  5.  Foundation — Same  as  in  Course  of 
Architecture.  6.  Surveying — Running  lines  and  curves  for  common  and  rail¬ 
roads,  canals,  leveling  profiles,  estimates,  &c.  7.  Bridges — Stone,  Wooden, 

Iron.  8.  Common  Roads.  9.  Railroads.  10.  Tunnels.  11.  Locomotives.  12. 
Canals.  13.  River.s,  Docks,  Harbors.  14.  Mining. 

III.  — M.vciiines— General  Principles  of  Machines. — Muscular  Power — 
Power  of  men.  Power  of  horses,  etc.  Water  Power  and  Wind  Pojwer— Sources 
of  water  for  Power.  Water-Power  Engines  in  general.  Water-Bucket  En- 
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gines.  TYater-Pressure  Engines.  Vertical  Water-wheels.  Turbines.  Fluid- 
on-Pluid,  Impulse-Engines,  Windmills.  Steam  and  other  Heat  Engines _ Rela¬ 

tions  of  the  Phenomena  of  Heat.  Combustion  and  Fuel.  Principles  of  Thermo¬ 
dynamics.  Furnaces  and  Boilers.  Steam-Engines.  Electro-Magnetic  Eno-ines. 

IV.  — Mining. —  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mining — Embracing  prospe^tino-* 
breaking  ground,  boring,  blasting,  tubing,  sinking  shafts,  driving  tunnels,  ver^- 
tilating  and  lighting ;  tlie  different  methods  of  working  mines”  mining  ma¬ 
chinery  and  motors,  engines,  horses,  pumps,  wagons,  drums,  etc. ;  dressing  and 
concentration  of  Minerals,  crushers,  stamps,  washers,  amalgamators,  ”etc.  • 
quarrying  and  open  workings;  details  of  mining  in  tins  country  and  statistics! 

Geological  maps  and  sections;  coloring  the  same;  and  plans  and 
sections  of  mines,  quarries  and  other  open  workings;  mining  machinery  and 
implements;  plans  of  ventilation. 

V. — Metallurgy.— of  Coal,  Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Zinc,  Salt,  etc. 

Metallurgy — Review  of  more  important  metals  and  their  ores ;  Metallurgical 

implements,  structures,  and  processes,  crucibles,  furnaces,  blowing  machines- 
details  of  the  smelting  and  manulacture  of  Ii’on,  Copper,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  etc. 

Drawing  Coloring  of  maps  and  sections ;  drawing  of  furnaces  refiners 
cokeing  ovens;  Metallurgical  apparatus.  ’  ’ 

Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.— In  the  Laboratory  facilities 
are  afforded  for  pi-osecuting  the  various  branches  of  practical  Chemistry.  Each 
student  will  work  independently  of  the  others,  receiving  personal  guidance  and 
instruction  from  the  Professors.  In  the  last  year  the  course  may  be  varied 
according  to  the  special  object  the  student  has  in  view. 

I  he  following  is  an  outline  of  Systematic  Course  for  Students  in  Minina  and 
Metallurgy:  1.  Qualitative  Analysis.  2.  Quantitative  Analysis;  (a.)  Anahn-^is  of 
substances  of  knovyn  composition;  (/;.)  Analysis  of  ores,  slags,  etc.  3.  Assayers 

Ores  of  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Iron,  Copper,  etc. 

Agriculture.  1.  Chemistry — General  and  applied  to  Agriculture. 

2.  Mineralogy.  3.  Histology.  4.  Vegetable  Physiology.  5.  Agricultural  Botany. 
b.  Zoology.  1.  C ml  Engineering— to  farm  bridges,  roads,  drainao-e. 

Rural  Architecture.  9.  Drawing.  10.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Sub- 
Vertebrata.  11.  Human  Physiology.  12.  Hygiene  and  Dietetics. 

3  3.  Ceneral^  Botany.  14.  Animal  Toxicology.  15.  Veterinary  Practice.  16. 
General  Principles.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Mechanics,  and  Domestic  Economy. 


TV.  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

•The  System  of  Instruction  and  Government  is  founded  upon  that  of  the 
Lnited  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 

As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  the  Institution,  it  assumes  over  him  an  entire 
control,  and  not  only  directs  his  moral  and  intellectual  education,  but  provides 
every  thing_  required  for  his  personal  wants  or  comfort.  A  Cadet,  may  if  his 
parents  desire  it,  remain  in  charge  of  the  Institution  for  the  entire  term  of 
lour  pars,  as  the  system  of  government  keeps  it  always  in  operation.  The 
nmnths  of  July  and  August,  in  each  year,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  Military 
pxercises.  Furloughs  are  granted  to  those  who  may  desire  it,  in  turn  durino- 
this  i^riod.  The  Cadets  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  Institution,  their  Clotl” 
ing  Books  and  other  ^supplies,  being  provided  by  the  Quartermaster  of  the 
institute,  at  cost.  The  sick  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  Surgeon,  with  Hos¬ 
pital  and  other  facilities  for  nursing. 

The  energy,  system,  subordination,  and  self-reliance  which  the  military  gov- 
ernment  of  the  Institute  cultivates,  give  a  practical  character  to  the  education 
whip  it  supplies.  The  high  reputation  which  its  Alumni  have  established  for 
tiie  School  is  the  evidence  of  its  value. 


V.  DEGREES. 


A  Diploma,  signed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  by  the  Visitors  and 
piculty  IS  aprded  to  all  Cadets  who  may  pass  approved  examinations  on  all 
tho  pudiesof  the  Academic  School,  with  the  title  of  “  Graduate  of  the  Virginia 
mutary  Inshuu:'  A  like  Diploma  is  awarded  to  all  who  may  complete  the 

S:lwoh  of  Applied  Science,  with  the 
title  01  Graduate  ”  m  such  school.  ' 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  Act  of  Congress  (July,  1862)  making  grants  of  public 
lands  to  the  several  States  for  the  endowment  of  State  Schools  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  it  is  provided  that  military 
tactics  shall  be  included  in  their  schemes  of  instruction ;  and  by  an 
Act  of  March,  1869,  the  President  is  authorized  to  detail  an  army 
officer  to  each  institution,  to  instruct  in  such  tactics.  On  these  two 
provisions,  with  further  cooperative  legislation.  State  and  National,  a 
system  of  military  instruction  can  be  gradually  developed,  which, 
for  economy,  efficiency,  and  uniformity,  will  meet  all  the  conditions 
of  a  national  armament,  and  compare  favorably,  as  against  foreign 
invasion  or  domestic  insurrection,  with  that  of  Switzerland  or  Prus¬ 
sia.  Thus  far  the  subject  has  received  only  slight  attention,  and 
the  connection  of  these  departments  with  the  State  militia,  or  vol¬ 
unteer  companies,  or  the  appointment  of  cadets  to  our  national  mil¬ 
itary  schools  or  to  vacancies  in  the  army,  has  not  been  discussed. 
We  state  briefly  what  is  attempted  in  a  few  of  these  schools: 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  AT  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

In  Cornell  University  (to  which  the  United  States  Land  Grant 
of  989,000  acres  of  land  was  assigned  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  and  which  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  has  endowed  with  the  sum  of 
1525,000,  securely  invested  and  drawing  interest  at  seven  per  cent.), 
the  military  tactics  is  incorporated  into  the  general  organization  of 
the  students,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  College  of  Military  Science. 
(1.)  Attendance  on  military  exercises  is  made  obligatory  on  every 
able-bodied  student  \  and  for  this  purpose  the  whole  number  is 
organized  into  a  military  corps — arms  and  equipments  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  State— under  the  Military  Professor,  who  has  the 
title  of  Commandant,  and  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  a  staff,  selected 
in  view  of  military  aptitude,  general  deportment,  and  proficiency  in 
studies.  (2.)  All  students  are  required  to  observe  and  conform  to 
such  regulations  as  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commandant  5  provide  themselves  with  the  university  cap  for  ordi¬ 
nary  wear,  and  with  the  blouse  or  fatigue  cap  for  parade ;  Tind  are 
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held  to  strict  accountability  for  the  proper  use  of  the  arms  and 
other  property  issued  to  them.  (3.)  The  practical  instruction  for 
all  students  embraces  infantry  and  artillery  tactics,  and  special  ex¬ 
ercises  with  the  sabre,  sword,  and  bayonet  j  and  (4.)  for  those  who 
elect,  a  military  course  consisting  ot  (a.)  Military  Engineering^ 
(b.)  the  Art  of  War^  and  (c.)  Military  Law,  x\t  the  close  of  each 
year,  after  the  graduating  exercises,  the  Faculty  will  recommend  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  a  list  (not  exceeding  one  in  every  ten  of 
such  graduates),  distinguished  for  general  proficiency  in  any  one  of 
the  complete  University  courses,  special  attainments  in  military 
science,  expertness  in  military  exercises,  and  of  good  moral  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  sound  health,  with  a  request  to  transmit  the  same  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  consideration  in  making  ap¬ 
pointments  for  positions  in  which  such  qualifications  are  demanded. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  AT  AMHERST,  MASS. 

The  Military  features  of  the  Course  of  Study  were  originally 
administered  by  Capt.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
who  had  been  specially  charged  with  this  instruction  in  the  Military 
Institute  and  University  at  Norwich,  Yt.  The  specifications  are: 

Freshman  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill;  Infiintry  Tactics;  School  of 
the  Soldier;  Second  Term — Do.;  and  School  of  the  Comj3any  and  Manual  of 
Arms.  Third  Term — Do.;  and  School  of  the  Company  and  Eattalion. 

Sophomore  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill;  Infantry  Tactics;  Manual 
of  the  Bayonet  and  Instruction  in  duty  as  Skirmishers.  Second  Term — Do.; 
and  Bayonet  Exercise.  Third  Term— Do.;  and  Skirmish  and  Battalion  Drill; 
Guard  Duty;  and  Forms  of  Parade  and  Review. 

Junior  Year. — Third  Term — Military  Drill ;  Artillery  Tactics;  School  of  the 
Piece.  Second  Term — Do. ;  and  Artillery  and  Cavalry  Tactics  ;  Manual  of  the 
Sabre;  School  of  the  Trooper  dismounted;  Instruction  in  Heavy  Artillery 
Tactics  and  Gunnery.  Third  Term— Do. ;  School  of  the  Section ;  Infantry 
Tactics;  Battalion  Drill. 

Senior  Year. — First  Term — Military  Drill  and  Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Infan¬ 
try  Tactics;  Duty  as  Drill  Masters  and  Officers  in  Infantry  and  Artillery  Drill; 
Theoretical  Instruction  in  Cavalry  Tactics,  and  the  organization  and  uses  of 
Cavalry.  Second  Term — Military  Drill  and  Cavalry  Tactics;  Sabre  Exercise. 

Term— Military  Drill ;  Target  Practice;  Sword  Play;  and  General  Drill. 

The  Committee  of  Examination  for  1870  report  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  can  not  refrain  from  alluding  to  the  interest  which  all  the 
young  men  take  in  the  drills,  the  evident  beneficial  effect  upon  their  bearing 
and  health,  and  the  value  of  the  accomplished  soldiers  and  officers  thus  made 
for  the  future  service  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  event  of  another  call  to 
send  forth  her  sons  for  herself  or  the  nation.  Were  no  other  result  accom¬ 
plished  by  this  institution,  tlie  money  of  the  Commonwealth  could  be  no  more 
judiciously  expended,  and  yet  this  is  but  an  incident  to  the  regular  course. 

The  Principal,  Col.  Clark,  writes:  “We  have  a  fine  hall  for  in-door  exercise, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  State  with  cannon,  breech-loading  rifles,  sabres.  &c. 
and  consider  our  course  a  decided  success.  Our  graduates  are  able  to  act  as 
officers  in  infantry  and  artillery  regiments,  and  I  believe  our  system,  as  we  are 
organized  and  taught  by  a  West  Point  graduate,  a  most  excellent  and  econom¬ 
ical  substitute  for  the  ordinary  militia  system.” 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  was  founded  as  “a  State  Sem¬ 
inary  of  Learning  and  Military  Academy  ”  by  the  Legislature  in 
1855,  near  Alexandria,  in  the  Parish  of  Rapides,  on  endowments 
of  land  made  by  the  General  Government  at  different  times,  from 
1806  to  1827,  for  establishing  “a  Seminary  of  Learning.”  It  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students,  January  2, 1860,  and  organized 
on  a  military  basis,  under  the  superintendence  of  Col.  W.  T.  Sher¬ 
man  (now  General-in-Chief,  United  States  Army),  who  resigned  his 
position,  February  2,  1861,  on  the  hostile  demonstration  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
instruction  of  the  institution  continued  under  Col.  W.  E.  M.  Lin- 
field,  till  April  22,  1863,  when  its  operations  were  closed  by  the 
disasters  of  the  War,  to  be  reopened  on  the  first  of  October,  1865, 
only  to  be  closed  again  by  the  utter  destruction  of  its  extensive 
buildings  by  fire  on  the  15th  of  October,  1869.  On  the  1st  of 
November  following,  its  exercises  were  resumed  at  Baton  Rouge,  in 
the  extensive  building  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
which  was  placed  temporarily  for  the  occupancy  of  the  classes,  and  a 
portion  of  the  students.  The  session  of  1871,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Col.  D.  F.  Boyd,  closed  with  217  matriculated  Cadets, 
of  whom  128  were  admitted  on  the  State  Cadet  warrants. 

The  Law  of  March  16,  1870,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  Ben¬ 
eficiary  Cadets,  provides  that  each  parish  shall  delegate  two,  and 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  by  its  Board  of  School  Directors,  twenty 
cadets,  to  be  selected  from  the  members  of  the  highest  class  in  the 
public  school  of  such  parishes  and  city,  distinguished  for  their  schol¬ 
arship  and  good  conduct,*  and  whose  parents  may  not  be  able  to 
provide  for  their  necessary  expenses  for  tuition  and  maintenance  at 
the  State  Seminary;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their  residence  at  the 
University  which  can  not  exceed  four  years,  these  Beneficiary  Cadets 
are  required  to  teach  school  within  the  State  for  two  years,  on  pen¬ 
alty  of  default  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  State. 

'WABASH  COLLEGE,  CRAWFORDSVILLE,  INDIANA. 

By  arrangement  with  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College,  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Indiana  has  authorized  the  County  Commissioners  of 
each  county  to  appoint  one  person  to  receive  the  advantages  of  the 
institution  for  five  years,  free  of  tuition,  in  consideration  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  State’s  quota  of  the  United  States  Land  Grant,  for  agricul¬ 
tural  and  mechanical  Arts  Colleges  ;  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  of  Congress,  the  college  has  established  a  Scientific  Course, 
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and  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Professor  of  Military  Science, 
daily  instruction  in  Tactics  and  Gymnastics  is  given  to  the  students 
by  divisions  with  a  weekly  drill  of  all,  as  a  battalion.  The  College 
Couvont  thus  notices  the  new  hall  for  Gymnastics  and  Tactics  i 

The  physical  culture  of  this  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Chair  of 
Military  Science,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  culture  a  building  has  been  erected 
which  is  more  comprehensive  than  usual  in  gymnasiums,  and  is  quite  unique  in 
some  particulars.  Work  was  commenced  last  August,  and  in  titty  days  the 
roof  was  receiving  the  slate.  The  building  presents  the  form  of  a  cross,  of 
equal  members,  and  the  ground  service  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet  is 
thus  divided:  A  marching  and  running  course,  of  three  hundred  feet,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  seventeen  feet  high ;  a  gymnasium  sixty  feet  by  twentv-six 
and  twenty-four  feet  high,  ventilated  and  lighted  by  a  central  tower  fift}^  feet  in 
height;  an  armory  and  gun-room,  for  care  of  small  arms  and  artillery ;  and  a 
room  for  fencing,  boxing,  quoits  and  other  manly  exercises.  In  the  four  tran¬ 
septs  above,  are  topographical  room,  model  room ;  reading  room,  for  maps 
charts,  etc.,  and  bath  rooms.  All  these,  through  interior  glass  fronts,  furnish  a 
full  view  of  the  Itxercise  Hall,  within  and  below.  The  small-arms  used  are 
the  “light,  cadet,  breech-loading  rifle,”  similar  to  those  last  issued  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  were  manufiictured  by  the  United  States  at 
the  Spi  ingfield  Arsenal  for  the  use  of  students  receiving  their  instruction. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  of  the  State  of  California  lias  a  Military 
Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  un¬ 
der  the  directions  (IS'Tl)  of  Professor  (General)  Welcker  and 
Assistant  Professor  F.  Soule,  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Academy. 
The  Adjutant  General  (Thos.  N.  Cazneau)  of  the  State  in  his  Ee- 
port  to  the  Governor,  dated  September  1,  1870,  remarks: 

The  gratifying  success  with  which  the  military  department  of  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  has  been  conducted  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  and  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  perfect  discipline  and  a  high  state  of  proficiency  pervade  the 
department  of  military  study  at  that  institution.  The  cadets  were  incorporated 
with  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  by  Act  of  the  last  legislature,  and  have 
been  formed  into  four  companies  of  infantry,  and  instructed  most  fullv  and  per¬ 
fectly  in  that  branch  of  military  service.  A  .personal  inspection  o'f  the  bat¬ 
talion  enables  me  to  speak  of  its  condition  with  confidence.  I  find  both  officers 
and  cadets  thoroughly  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  infantry  soldier,  perfect  in 
carriage,  most  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms,  steady  in  marching  and  all  compa¬ 
ny  formations,  and,  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  battalion,  challenging  an  admira¬ 
tion  worthy  to  be  elicited  by  a  veteran  soldiery.  Their  ensemble  is  striking 
and  the  effect  of  a  thorough  military  training  upon  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
University  is  largely  manifested  in  their  erect  and  graceful  personal  appearance 
and  movements,  apparent  not  only  when  upon  duty  but  in  their  ordinary  walks 
of  every-day  occupation  ;  while  tlie  gentlemanly  and  high-toned  courtesy  that 
pervades  the  whole  body  may  not  unjustly  be  attributed,  in  a  large  deo-ree  to 
their  military  studies  and  military  habits.  The  young  officers  evince  excellent 
characteristics  of  command,  great  dignity  of  deportment  and  admirable  ability 
in  imparting  instruction.  I  can  not  too  highly  commend  to  your  attention  the 
whole  military  condition  of  the  cadets  of  the  State  University,  and  to  ask  for 
them  your  fostering  care  and  encouragement,  and  that  of  the  Legislature. 

Theie  aie  seveial  colleges  in  California  in  wliicli  military  instruc¬ 
tion  is  introduced ;  prominent  among  them  is  St.  Augustine  Col¬ 
lege  at  Benicia,  and  McClure’s  Academy  at  Oakland.  At  each  there 
are  about  100  boys,  fully  equipped  and  drilled  as  inhintry  soldiers. 
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ALDEN  PARTRIDGE. 

Alden  Partridge,  Captain  in  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  Professor  and  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  the  Founder  of  a  class  of  institutions  in  which  the 
military  element  is  recognized  and  provided  for  as  an  essential  part 
of  the  training  of  the  American  citizen,  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
Vermont,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1785.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
in  independent  circumstances,  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 
He  brought  up  his  son  in  the  New  England  fashion,  at  such  district 
school  as  the  times  and  the  country  afforded  in  the  winter,  and  at 
all  sorts  of  work  about  the  house  and  on  the  farm  at  other  seasons, 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when,  being  of  studious  turn,  and 
fond  of  reading,  he  was  allowed  to  fit  for  college,  and  entered  Dart-, 
mouth  in  August,  1802.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  his  studies  in 
college,  but  it  is  presumed  that  his  predilections  were  for  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  from  the  lateness  with  which  he  commenced  his  Latin 
and  his  subsequent  declarations,  his  aversion  was  for  the  languages. 
Before  completing  his  collegiate  course  he  received  the  appointment 
of  cadet*  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  in  the  United  States  service, 
with  orders  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  report  himself  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  Military  Academy  at  that  place. 

The  Military  Academy  at  the  time  Cadet  Partridge  arrived  at 
West  Point  was  very  inadequately  equipped  with  the  men  and 
material  aids  of  instruction,  although  the  two  teachers  appointed 

♦  A  Cadet  in  the  military  organization  of  the  Army  denoted  a  junior  officer  between  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  and  sergeant,  and  was  introduced  from  the  French  service.  An  Act  of 
Congress,  passed  May  7th,  1794.  provided  for  a  Corps  of  Artillerists  and  Engineers,  to  consist 
of  four  battalions,  to  each  of  which  eight  cadets  were  to  be  attached,  and  authorized  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  to  procure  at  the  public  expense  the  necessary  books,  instruments  and  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  corps.  In  1798,  an  additional  regiment  of  Artillerists  and 
Engineers  was  raised,  increasing  the  number  of  Cadets  to  fifty-six.  In  1798,  the  President 
was  authorized  to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  necessary  to  Artillerists 
and  Engineers.  No  appointment  was  made  till  1801,  and  in  1802,  the  Military  Academy  was 
established  at  West  Point,  where  the  corps  of  Engineers  was  directed  to  repair  with  fifty 
Cadets,  and  the  Senior  Officer  of  the  Corps  was  constituted  Superintendent.  Col.  Williams 
was  then  Senior  Officer  of  Engineers,  and  became,  ex-officio^  Superintendent,  and  continued 
such  until  1812. 
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were  abundantly  capable  in  tbeir  respective  departments.  Jared 
Mansfield,  especially,  tbe  teacher  of  natural  pliilosopby,  had  won 
such  reputation  in  mathematical  studies  that  he  received  his  corn- 
miEsion  as  a  captain  of  engineers  from  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  becoming  a  teacher  at  West  Point,  which  he  did  by  appoint¬ 
ment  in  1802,  although  in  reality  he  did  not  perform  his  duties 
regularly,  and  then  only  for  one  year,  having  been,  in  1808,  appointed 
by  President  Jefferson  to  the  responsible  post  of  Surveyor-General 
of  the  North-western  territory.  Such  instruction  as  was  given  was 
received  by  Cadet  Partridge  in  1806,  and  in  July  of  that  year,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  in  October,  commis¬ 
sioned  as  first  lieutenant.  In  November,  1806,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Fedinand  R.  Ilassler,  a  little 
later,  having  been  made  Professor  in  place  of  Capt.  Barron,  retired. 
From  Prof.  Ilassler,  he  received  great  help  in  his  mathematical 
studies,  as  he  afterwards  repeatedly  acknowledged.  In  1808,  Prof. 
Partridge  was  called  to  act  in  place  of  the  Superintendent  in  the 
absence  of  Col.  Williams,  and  continued  to  do  so,  with  brief  inter¬ 
vals,  until  January,  1815,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  which 
he  filled  till  March,  1816.  In  1809,  Mr.  Ilassler  resigned  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  mathematics,  and  the  instruction  before  given  by  him 
devolved  on  his  assistant,  Mr.  Partridge.  In  1810,  he  succeeded, 
after  repeated  applications  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in  obtaining 
two  field  pieces,  for  practical  instruction  of  the  Cadets  as  Artillerists. 

In  1812,  the  Academy  was  re-organized,  and  was  made  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  following  Professors,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  teachers  of  the  French  language  and  drawing,  viz. :  “  one 
professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  ;  one  professor  of 
mathematics ;  and  one  professor  of  the  art  of  engineering ;  each 
professor  to  have  an  assistant  taken  from  the  most  prominent  of  the 
Officers  or  Cadets.”  The  number  of  Cadets  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  were  directed  to  be  arranged  into  companies 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  commandant  of  Engineers,  and  be  officered  from  that 
corps,  “for  the  purposes  of  military  instruction,  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  private,  non-commissioned  officer,  and  officer,  and  to  be  encamped 
at  least  three  months  of  each  year,  and  taught  all  the  duties  inci¬ 
dent  to  a  regular  camp.”  The  age  of  admission  was  fixed,  the 
minimum  at  fourteen,  and  maximum  at  twenty-one,  and  preliminary 
knowledge  to  be  well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It 
Avas  further  provided  that  any  Cadet  who  shall  receive  a  regular 
degree  from  the  Academical  Staff,  after  going  through  all  the  classes. 
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slicill  be  considcied  anioiig  the  candidates  for  a  commission  in 
any  corps,  according*  to  tlie  duties  he  may  be  judged  competent  to 
perform.  The  sum  of  $25,000  was  appropriated  towards  the  build¬ 
ings,  library,  implements,  &c.  On  this  broad  basis  the  Academy 
was  progressively  enlarged  to  its  present  capabilities  of  usefulness. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  of  1812,  Mr.  Partridge  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics,  with  the  pay  and  emoluments  of  a  majoi*, 
which  appointment  was  soon  after,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  exchanged  for  that  of  professor  of  engineering,  it  being- 
found  more  difficult  to  fill  the  latter  post  than  the  former.  The 
duties  of  this  professorship  he  continued  to  discharge  from  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1813,  till  December  31,  1816. 

In  1808,  Capt.  Partridge  was  ordered  by  Col.  Williams  to  take 
charge  of  the  internal  direction  and  control  of  the  Military  Acade¬ 
my  as  Superintendent,  which  duties  he  discharged  until  January  3, 
1815,  when,  by  regulations  of  that  date,  he  was  made  the  permanent 
Superintendent,  which  post  he  held  till  November  25th,  1816,  and 
was  finally  relieved  on  the  13th  of  January,  1817. 

By  the  regulation  of  January  3,  1815,  the  commandant  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  was  constituted  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  and 
made  responsible  for  instruction,  and  to  report  to  the  Department  of 
War.  Out  of  this  appointment,  and  the  instructions  relating  there¬ 
to,  grew  a  difference  of  opinion,  which  resulted  in  the  final  with- 
diawal  of  Capt.  Partridge  from  the  institution,  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  in -the  military  service  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
subsequent  devotion  to  the  dissemination  by  lectures  and  personal 
efforts  of  the  views  which  he  had  formed  of  the  education  required 
by  the  Ameriean  citizen,  and  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  these  views  could  be  earried  out. 

After  resigning  his  commission  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  Capt.  Partridge  v/as  engaged,  in  the  summer  of  1818, 
as  military  instructor  to  a  volunteer  corps,  and  in  giving  a  course 
of  lectures  on  fortifications  and  other  branches  of  military  science 
to  a  class  of  officers  and  eitizens  in  the  eity  of  New  York.  The 
views  which  he  theii  presented  on  the  best  means  of  national  de¬ 
fense  were  in  advance  of  the  “piping  times  of  peace”  in  1818,  but 
have  been  since  demanded  to  be  eminently  sound  and  practical  by 
the  terrible  experience  of  1861 — 1862. 

His  chief  reliance  for  national  defense  was  in  the  military  habits 
of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people — organized  into  suitable 
militia  departments  corresponding  in  the  main  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  states,  officered  by  men  of  the  right  capacity,  scientific 
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education,  and  military  training.  The  officers  were  required  to  as¬ 
semble  annually  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camps  or  rendezvous,  at 
some  central  point  in  the  department,  to  receive  instruction  from  a 
few  competent  teachers  of  the  military  art.  We  give  the  plan  in 
his  own  language  as  published  at  the  time. 

I.  Let  the  United  States  be  divided  into  military  departments,  say  thirty  in 
number;  each  of  those  departments  to  be  wholly  comprised  within  the  same 
state,  whenever  this  can  be  done. 

IT.  To  each  of  those  departments  let  there  be  attached  a  military  instructor, 
(under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,)  who  should  receive  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  a  colonel  of  infantry,  and  have  the  brevet-rank  of  a  brigadicr- 
genei  al.  These  instructors  to  be  gentlemen  of  established  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  who  have  received  a  regular  scientific  military  education. 

in.  Let  the  officers  of  each  brigade  of  militia  in  the  United  States  be  required 
to  assemble  annually  at  stated  periods,  either  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  at  some 
central  point  in  the  brigade,  there  to  remain  six  days,  for  the  purpose  of  military 
instruction.  Let  each  instructor  attend  in  succession  at  the  several  camps  or 
places  of  rendezvous  in  his  department,  and  devote  himself  assiduously  to  the 
instruction  of  the  officers  there  assembled.  One  portion  of  the  day  might  be 
devoted  to  practical  drills,  and  field  evolutions — also  to  the  turning  off,  mount¬ 
ing,  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  while  the  remainder  could  be  most  use¬ 
fully  employed  in  explaining  and  illustrating  the  principles  of  tactics  generally, 
of  artillery,  of  permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  duties  of  troops  in  camp 
and  in  garrison,  and  such  other  branches  as  time  and  circumstances  might  permit, 
by  means  of  familiar  explanatory  lectures. 

lY.  Let  each  ofiBcer  receive  from  the  government  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
his  expenses  while  attending  the  instruction,  and  also  while  going  to,  and  re¬ 
turning  from,  the  camp  or  rendezvous. 

Some  of  the  principal  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
foregoing  plan,  I  conceive  would  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

1.  The  same  system  of  tactics  and  discipline  would  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  the  militia — the  instructors  being  imperatively  required  to  adhere  to  one 
system.  This  would  be  a  very  important  advantage. 

2.  By  this  means  the  country,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  furnished 
with  a  well  organized  military  force,  of  at  least  one  million  of  men,  composed 
of  the  best  materials  in  the  world  for  soldiers;  the  whole  of  which,  the  officers 
having  been  regularly  and  correctly  instructed,  might  be  rendered,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  after  being  called  into  service,  perfectly  competent  to  the  effi¬ 
cient  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  the  field.  This  assertion  is  not  founded 
upon  conjecture.  An  experience  of  nearly  fifteen  years  in  military  instruction, 
has  convinced  me,  that  any  of  our  regiments  of  militia,  in  their  present  state  of 
discipline,  if  brought  into  the  field  and  placed  under  competent  officers,  could, 
by  three  weeks  instruction,  be  prepared  for  discharging  all  the  duties  of  regular 
troops.  The  instruction,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  of  the  officers,  becomes  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  importance  ; — that  of  the  privates  is  of  secondary  consideration. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  soldiers,  when  officers  understand  their  duty, 
and  are  disposed  to  perform  it. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  plan,  tlmt  the  time  proposed  for 
the  officers  to  remain  in  camp  or  rendezvous,  is  too  limited  to  admit  of  their 
deriving  much  advantage  therefrom.  In  answer  to  this  I  will  observe,  that  a 
due  share  of  experience  in  this  species  of  instruction,  has  fully  convinced  me, 
that  the}’’  would  acquire  more  correct  military  information  in  six  days,  under  a 
competent  and  systematic  instructor,  than  they  usually  acquire  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system,  during  the  whole  period  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
and  that,  after  attending  two  or  three  similar  courses,  the  great  body  of  them 
would  be  perfectly  competent  to  tlie  correct,  efficient,  and  useful  discharge  of 
all  the  duties  of  the  field.  From  the  best  calculation  I  have  been  able  to  m.ake. 
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I  feel  confident,  that  the  whole  necessary  expense  of  carrying  this  plan  into  full 

exceed  six  hundred  thousand  dollars— it 
would  piobably  tali  short  of  that  sum.  _  Whether  the  expense,  then,  is  to  be 
consideied  as  disproporbonate  to  the  object  in  view,  and  therefore  to  constitute 
a  barrier  to  its  accomplishment,  must  be  decided  by  the  sound  discretion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  bear  no  greater 
ratio  _to  It,  than  does  a  gram  of  sand  to  the  globe  we  inhabit.  The  cultivation 
of  military  science  must  also  be  viewed  as  of  the  first  importance  in  a  system 
of  military  defense  for  our  country'.  The  plan  already  detailed,  is  calc  ulated  tor 
the  general  dissemination  of  practical  military  information  throughout  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  IS  not  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  principles.  This  can  only  be 
done  at  seminaries,  where  it  constitutes  a  branch  of  regular  attention  and  study 
and  where  theory  and  practice  can,  in  due  proportion,  be  combined.  At  those 
seminaries  would  be  formed  our  military  instructors,  our  engineers,  and  our 
generals;  and  from  those,  as  from  so  many  foci,  would  all  the  improvements  in 
the  military  art  be  difiused  throughout  the  country. 


In  the  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  Capt.  Partridge,  in  view  of  the 
inevitable  disintegration  by  frost  and  moisture,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  science  of  attack,  anticipated  the  insufficiency  of  per¬ 
manent  fortifications — of  works  of  masonry,  no  matter  how  expen¬ 
sively  or  strongly  constructed — to  the  defense  of  onr  principal 
liaibois  against  the  attacks  of  a  foreign  foe  5  his  reliance  was  on  the 
general  diffusion  of  military  science  and  training  amongst  the  militia, 
on  an  efficient  navy,  and  the  following  plan  of  marine  defense. 


I.  At  the  most  important  and  exposed  points  on  our  seaboard,  let  one  or  two 
principal  works  of  the  most  permanent  kind  be  erected:  these  works  to  be 

ept  in  perfect  repair,  to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  all  tlie  munitions  of  war 
and  the  guns  and  carriages  well  secured  Ifom  the  weather  by  means  of  neiit 
houses.  '■ 

the  vicinity  of  all  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  points  on  the  sea¬ 
board,  let  spacious  and  permanent  arsenals  be  constructed,  in  wliicii,  let  there 
be  deposited  ample  supplies  of  cannon,  mortars,  gun  carriages,  materials  for 
platforms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  where  they  would  remain  perfectly  safe 
from  the  weather. 

III.  In  case  of  war  or  threatened  invasion,  let  temporary  works,  cither  of 
earth,  or  of  wood,  be  constructed  at  all  the  most  vulnerable  points,  which  could 
be  readily  furnished  with  cannon,  gun  carriages,  platforms,  and  all  the  necessary 
implements  and  munitions  from  the  arsenals  in  their  vicinity. 

I\ .  As  soon  as  peace  is  restored,  these  works  should  be  dismantled,  and  all 
their  apparatus  returned  to  the  arsenals  from  whence  it  was  taken.  In  case  of 
future  emergencies,  they  could  be  restored,  or  others  of  the  same  description^ 
constructed  in  their  places,  which  could  be  supplied  from  the  arsenals  in  the 
manner  above  stated.  The  efficacy  in  marine  defense,  of  works  of  the  above 
description,  I  presume  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  scientific  military  man. 
Should  any  one,  however,  be  disposed  to  doubt  it,  I  would  beg  leave  to  refer 
him  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
when  attacked  by  the  British  .shipping,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  also 
to  the  defense  made  by  the  small  fort  at  Storiington,  Connecticut,"  when  attacked 
in  a  similar  manner  during  the  last  war. 

By  adopting  this  system,  I  think  the  following  advantages  would  result: — 

1.  A  more  secure  defense  would  be  obtained.  By  knowing  the  description  of 
force  we  had  to  encounter,  we  should  be  enabled  to  construct  our  temporary 
works  in  a  maimer  the  best  calculated  to  repel  it;  and  as  the  gun  carriages, 
platforms,  and  implements,  when  taken  from  tlie  arsenals,  would  be  sound  and 
in  perfect  order,  we  might  reasonably  calculate  these  works  would  make  a  more 
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vigorous  resistance  than  permanent  ones,  which,  with  their  apparatus,  are  in  a 
state  ot  partial  dilapidation  and  decay. 

2;  The  system  would  be  much  less  expensive  than  the  one  by  permanent 
fortitication.  Those  temporary  works  could  ordinarily  be  constructed  by  the 
troops  with  very  little,  if  any,  additional  expense ;  but  in  case  of  pre«sirio- 
emergency,  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of  the  people  might  be  relied  upon  with 
satety,  to  supply  any  amount  of  labor  that  might  be  necessary,  as  was  the  case 
at  ^  ew  York  m  1 814.  As  it  is  not  proposed  they  should  be  retained  as  military 
stations  m  time  ot  peace,  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair  would  be 
nothing.  ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  1819,  Capt.  Partridge  was  engaged  in  tlie 
exploring  survey  of  the  North  Eastern  boundary,  under  the  fifth 
aiticle  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  While  on  this  survey  he  determined 
from  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations  of  the  altitudes 
of  the  Plighlands  dividing  the  rivers  which  flow  northerly  into  the 
St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  southerly  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean  ;  he  also  made  a  profile  of  the  country  between  several  points 

on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  corresponding  position  in  the  state  of 
Maine. 

In  1820,  Capt.  Partridge  resigned  his  position  in  this  survey,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  practical  effect  a  plan  of  education, 
which  had  occupied  much  of  liis  attention  since  1810,  and  which  in 
its  main  features  was,  doubtless,  suggested  by  his  experience  at 
Hanover,  and  West  Point,  and  was  calculated  to  supply  certain  defi¬ 
ciencies  which  he  and  others  had  already  noticed  in  our  American 
colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning.  His  views  both  of  the 
deficiencies  and  their  remedies  were  set  forth  in  a  lecture  delivered 
at  this  time,  which  was  subsequently  printed.  After  defining 

education  in  its  most  peilect  state  to  be  the  preparing  a  youth 
in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  correct  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  any  station  in  which  he  may  be  placed,”  in  this  lecture  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  characterize  the  existing  plan  of  instruction. 

1.  It  is  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  properly  adapted  to  the  various  duties 
an  American  citizen  may  be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Tliose  of  our  youth  who 
are  destined  for  a  liberal  education,  as  it  is  called,  are  usually  put,  at  an  early 
age,  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  combining  therewith  a  vmry 
slight  attention  to  their  own  language,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  &c. ;  and  after 
having  devoted  several  years  in  this  way,  the}^  are  prepared  to  become  members 
of  a  college  or  university. 

_  Here  they  spend  four  years  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
higher  blanches  of  learning;  after  which,  they  receive  their  diplomas,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  active  life.  But,  I  would  ask, 

IS  this  actually  the  case  ?  Are  they  prepared  in  the  best  possible  manner  to  dis¬ 
charge  correctly  the  duties  of  any  station  in  which  fortune  or  inclination  may 
place  them  ?  Have  they  been  instructed  in  the  science  of  government  gener¬ 
ally,  and  more  especially  in  the  principles  of  our  excellent  Constitution,  and 
tliereby  prepared  to  sit  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  nation?  Has  their  at¬ 
tention  been  sufficiently  directed  to  those  great  and  important  branches  of  na¬ 
tional  industry  and  sources  of  national  wealth— agriculture,  commerce,  and 
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manufactures?  Have  they  been  taught  to  examine  the  policy  of  other  nations, 
and  the  effect  of  that  policy  on  the  prosperity  of  their  own  country?  Are  they 
prepared  to  discharge  the  duties  of  civil  or  military  engineers,  or  to  endure 
fatigue,  or  to  become  the  defenders  of  the;r  country’s  rights,  and  the  avengers 
of  her  wrongs,  either  in  the  ranks  or  at  the  head  of  her  armies?  It  appears  to 
me  not ;  and  if  not,  then,  agreeably  to  the  standard  established,  their  education 
is  so  far  defective. 

2.  Another  defect  in  the  present  system,  is,  the  entire  neglect,  in  all  our 
principal  seminaries,  of  physical  education,  or  the  due  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  students. 

The  great  importance  and  even  ab.solute  necessity  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  exercise  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  confirming  and  rendering 
vigorous  the  constitution,  1  presume,  must  be  evident  to  the  most  superficial  ob° 
server.  It  is  for  want  of  this,  that  so  many  of  our  most  promising  jmuths  lose 
their  health  by  the  time  they  are  prepared  to  enter  on  the  grand  theatre  of  ac¬ 
tive  and  useful  life,  and  either  prematurely  die,  or  linger  out  a  comparatively 
useless  and  miserable  existence.  That  tlie  health  of  the  closest  applicant  may 
be  preserved,  when  he  is  subjected  to  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  exer¬ 
cises,  I  know,  from  practical  experience;  and  1  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  is  just  as  easy  for  a  youth,  however  hard  he 
may  stud}'",  to  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  with  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution, 
capable  of  enduring  exposure,  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  it  is  to  grow  up  puny  and 
debilitated,  incapable  of  eitlier  bodily  or  mental  exertion. 

3.  A  third  defect  in  our  system  is,  the  amount  of  idle  time  allowed  the  stu¬ 
dents  ;  that  portion  of  the  day  during  which  they  are  actually  engaged  in  study 
and  recitations,  under  the  eye  of  their  in.structors,  comprises  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole;  during  the  remainder,  those  that  are  disposed  to  study,  will  im¬ 
prove  at  their  rooms,  while  those  wlio  are  not  so  disposed,  will  not  only  not 
irfiprove,  but  will  be  very  likely  to  engage  in  practices  injurious  to  their  consti¬ 
tutions  and  destructive  to  their  morals.  If  this  vacant  time  could  be  employed 
in  duties  and  exercises,  which,  while  they  amu-e  and  improve  the  mind,  would 
at  the  same  time  invigorate  the  body  and'  confirm  tlie  constitution,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  great  point  gained.  That  this  may  be  done,  I  shall  attempt  in  the 
Course  of  these  observations,  to  show, 

4.  A  fourth  defect  is,  the  allowing  to  students,  especially  to  those  of  the 
wealthier  class,  too  much  money,  thereby  inducing  habits  of  dissipation  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  highly  injurious  to  themselves,  and  also  to  the  seminaries  of  which 
they  are  members.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  irregularities  and  disorderly  proceedings  amongst  the  students  of  our 
seminaries,  may  be  traced  to  this  fatal  cause.  Collect  together  at  any  seminary, 
a  large  number  of  youths,  of  the  ages  they  generally  are  at  our  institutions, 
furnish  them  with  money,  and  allow  them  a  portion  of  idle  time,  and  it  may  be 
viewed  as  a  miracle,  if  a  large  portion  of  them  do  not  become  corrupt  in  morals, 
and  instead  of  going  forth  into  the  world  to  become  ornaments  in  society,  they 
rather  are  prepared  to  become  nuisances  to  the  same.  There  is  in  this  respect, 
an  immense  responsibility  renting  on  parents  and  guardians,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  having  the  care  and  instruction  of  youth,  of  which  it  appears  to  me  they 
are  not  sufficiently  aware. 

"When  youths  are  sent  to  a  seminary,  it  is  presumed  they  are  sent  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  something  that  is  useful,  and  not  to  acquire  bad  habits,  or  to 
spend  money ;  they  should  consequently  be  furnished  with  every  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  comfort,  convenience  and  improvement,  but  money  should  in  no 
instance  bo  put  into  their  hands.  So  certainly  as  they  have  it,  just  so  certainly 
will  they  spend  it,  and  this  will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  done  in  a  manner 
seriou.sly  to  injure  them,  without  any  corresponding  advantage.  It  frequently 
draws  them  into  vicious  and  dissolute  company,  and  induces  habits  of  immorality 
and  vice,  which  ultimately  prove  their  ruin.  The  over-weening  indulgence  of 
parents,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  morals  and  future  useful¬ 
ness  of  many  a  promising  youth.  The}'’  may  eventually  discover  their  error, 
but  alas,  it  is  often  too  late  to  correct  it.  Much  better  does  that  person  discharge 
the  duties  of  a  real  friend  to  the  thoughtless,  unwary  youth,  who  withholds 
from  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  dissipated  and  vicious  courses. 
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5,  A  fifth  defect  is  the  requiring  all  the  students  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
studies. 

All  youth  have  not  the  same  inclinations,  nor  the  same  capacities ;  one  may 
possess  a  particular  inclination  and  capacity  for  the  study  of  the  classics,  but  not  for 
the  mathematics  and  other  branches  of  science;  with  another  it  may  be  the  reverse. 
Now  it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt  making  a  mathematician  of  the  former,  or  a 
linguist  of  the  latter.  Consequently,  all  the  time  that  is  devoted  in  this  manner, 
will  be  lost,  or  something  worse  than  lost.  Every  youth,  who  has  any  capacity 
or  inclination  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  will  have  some  favorite  studies, 
in  which  he  will  be  likely  to  excel.  It  is  certainly  then  much  better  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  pursue  those,  than,  that  by  being  forced  to  attend  to 
others  for  which  he  has  an  aversion,  and  in  which  he  will  never  excel,  or  ever 
make  common  proficiency,  he  should  finally  acquire  a  dislike  to  all  study.  The 
celebrated  Pascal,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  absurdity  and  folly  of  attempting 
to  force  a  youth  to  attend  to  branches  of  study,  for  which  he  has  an  utter  aver¬ 
sion,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  for  which  he  may  possess  a  particular  attachment. 
Had  the  father  of  this  eminent  man  persisted  in  his  absurd  and  foolish  course. 
Prance  would  never  have  seen  him,  what  he  subsequently  became,  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments. 

6.  A  sixth  defect  is  the  prescribing  the  length  of  time  for  completing,  as  it  is 
termed,  a  course  of  education.  By  these  means,  the  good  scholar  is  placed 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sluggard,  for  whatever  may  be  his  exertions,  he  can 
gain  nothing  in  respect  to  time,  and  the  latter  has,  in  consequence  of  this,  less 
stimulus  for  exertion.  If  any  thing  will  induce  the  indolent  student  to  exert 
himself,  it  is  the  desire  to  prevent  others  getting  ahead  of  him.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  allow  each  one  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

Having  stated  what  appeared  to  him  the  most  prominent  defetjts 
in  the-  academies  and  colleges  as  organized  and  conducted,  he  ne.xt 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  remedies. 

1.  The  organization  and  discipline  should  be  strictly  military. 

Under  a  military  system,  subordination  and  discipline  are  much  more  easily 
preserved  than  under  any  other.  W  henever  a  youth  can  be  impressed  with 
the  true  principles  and  feelings  of  a  soldier,  he  becomes,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
subordinate,  honorable,  and  manly.  He  disdains  subterfuge  and  prevarication, 
and  all  that  low  cunning,  which  is  but  too  prevalent.  He  acts  not  the  part  of 
the  assassin,  but  if  he  have  an  enemy,  he  meets  him  openly  and  fairly.  Others 
may  boast  that  they  have  broken  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  institution  of 
which  they  are,  or  have  been  members,  and  have  escaped  detection  and  punish¬ 
ment,  by  mean  prevarication  and  falsehood.  Not  so  the  real  soldier.  If  he 
have  broken  orders  and  regulations,  he  will  openly  acknowledge  his  error,  and 
reform ;  but  will  not  boast  of  having  been  insubordinate.  Those  principles,  if 
imbibed  and  fixed  in  early  youth,  will  continue  to  influence  his  conduct  and  ac¬ 
tions  during  life ;  he  will  be  equally  observant  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  as  of 
the  academic  regulations  under  which  he  has  lived ;  and  will  become  the  more 
estimable  citizen  in  consequence  thereof.  I  shall  not  pretend,  however,  that  all 
who  wear  a  military  garb,  or  live,  for  a  time,  even  under  a  correct  sj^stem  of 
military  discipline,  will  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  the  principles  above 
stated;  but  if  they  are  not,  it  only  proves  that  they  have  previously  imbibed 
erroneous  principles,  which  have  become  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eradicated;  or 
that  nature  has  not  formed  them  with  minds  capable  of  soaring  above  what  is 
low  and  groveling. 

2.  Military  science  and  instruction  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  course  of 
education. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  invested  the  military  defense  of  tlie 
country  in  the  great  body  of  the  people.  By  the  wise  provisions  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  and  of  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  every  American  citizen,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five  years  of  age,  unless  specially  exempted  by  law,  is  liable 
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to  be  called  upon  for  the  discharge  of  military  duty — he  is  emphatically  a  citi¬ 
zen  soldier,  and  it  appears  to  me  perfectly  proper  tluit  he  should  be  equally  pre¬ 
pared  by  education  to  discharge,  correctly,  his  duties  in  either  capacity.  If  we 
intend  to  avoid  a  standing  army,  (tliat  bane  of  a  republic,  and  engine  of  oppres¬ 
sion  in  the  hands  of  despots,)  our  militia  must  be  patronized  and  improved,  and 
military  information  must  be  disseminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple;  when  deposited  with  them,  it  is  in  safe  hands,  and  will  never  be  exhibited 
in  practice,  except  in  opposition  to  the  enemies  of  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  there  are  amongst  us  many  worthy  individuals,  who  deem  the  cultivation 
of  military  science  a  sort  of  heresy,  flattering  themselves,  and  endeavoring  tc 
induce  others  to  believe,  that  the  time  has  now  arrived,  or  is  very  near,  wlier 
wars  are  to  cease,  and  universal  harmony  prevail  amongst  mankind.  But,  m; 
fellow-citizens,  be  not  deceived  by  the  syren  song  of  peace,  peace,  when,  ii- 
reality,  there  is  no  peace,  except  in  a  due  and  constant  preparation  for  war.  II 
we  turn  our  attention  to  Europe,  what  do  we  behold?  A  league  of  crownoe 
despots,  impiously  called  holy,  wielding  a  tremendous  military  force  of  two  nnh 
lions  of  mercenaries!  Ill-fated  Naples,  and  more  ill-fated  Spain,  have  both  fm 
the  effects  of  their  peaceable  dispositions,  and  were  it  not  for  the  wide-spreadihe 
Atlantic,  which  the  God  of  nature  in  his  inlinite  goodness  has  interposed  Ige 
tween  us,  we  also,  ere  this,  should  have  had  a  like  experience.  The  princip?r. 
of  liberty  are  equally  obnoxious  to  them,  whether  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Afri 
or  America.  If  rendering  mankind  ignorant  of  tlie  art  of  war,  (as  a  scien^j., 
would  prevent  wars,  then  would  I  unite  most  cordially  with  those,  usuqgj 
termed  peace-men.  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige  of  it.  But  s^g^ 

I  am  confident,  would  not  be  the  result.  Wars  amongst  nations  do  not  a 
because  they  understand  how  to  conduct  them  skillfully  and  on  scien 
principles ;  but  are  induced  by  the  evil  propensities  and  dispositions  of  man! 

To  prevent  the  effect,  the  cause  must  be  removed.  We  may  render  na^  - 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  musket  and  bayonet ;  we  may  carry  them  bac'®’ 
respects  the  art  of  war,  to  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  even  of  savageism,  anc-^ 
wars  will  exist.  So  long  as  mankind  possess  tlie  dispositions  which  they''*-' 
possess,  and  which  tliey  ever  have  possessed,  so  long  they’’  will  fight. 
vent  wars,  then,  the  disposition  must  be  changed;  no  remedy  short  of  tin’ 
be  effectual.  In  proportion  as  nations  are  rude  and  unskilled  in  the  art ,  ir 
will  their  military  code  be  barbarous  and  unrelenting,  tlieir  battles  sang 
and  their  whole  system  of  warfare,  destructive.  War,  therefore,  in  suclhen 
becomes  a  far  greater  evil,  than  it  does  under  an  improved  and  refined  thir 
where  battles  are  won  more  by  skill  than  by  hard  fighting,  and  the  law  prt 
are  proportionally  ameliorated.  What  rational  man,  what  friend  of  r 
would  be  vrilling  to  exchange  the  present  humane  and  refined  systen^^i^ 
fare,  for  that  practiced  by^  an  Attila,  a  Jenghis  Khan,  a  Tamerlane,  or  a 
when  hundreds  of  thousands  fell  in  a  single  engagement,  and  when,]^  - 
and  extermination  were  symonyrnous  terms.  On  the  principles  of 
then,  it  appears  to  me  that,  so  long  as  wars  do  exist,  the  military  ar^g 
improved  and  refined  as  much  as  possible;  for,  in  proportion  as  th 
battles  will  be  less  sanguinary  and  destructive,  the  whole  system  rao'  .  , 
and  war  itself  a  far  less  evil.  But  independent  of  any  connectid^ 
profession  of  arms,  or  of  any  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  I  consi  ‘ 
tific  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  as  constituting  a  very  important  ® 
education  of  every  individual  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  useful  kno 
this  for  many  reasons ;  viz. : — 

First.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  reading  of  history,  both  ancient 

A  large  portion  of  history  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  militar*^ 
descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  &c.  How'’,  I  would  ask,  is  the  rea^  ^ 
stand  this  part,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  the  organization  of  armies,  c 
systems  of  military  tactics,  of  tlie  science  of  fortification,  and  of  t 
defense  of  fortified  places,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times  ?  ,n  I 
knowledge  it  is  evident  he  derives,  comparatively  but  little  infori|^^.^ 
large  portion  of  what  he  reads. 

Second.  It  is  of  great  importance  in  the  writing  of  history.  ^ 
will  not  be  denied,  that  in  order  to  wTite  w'ell  on  any  subject,  it  — j 
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a  '’■f'®™"  g‘™  ^  and  intelligible  acc<  unt  of 

L  tS®  ’•e.  “  ’  ®"'J'  unacquainted  with  the  principles 

whicli  military  operations  are  conducted,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  teciinicil 

Th!s^s®tho“'^— ‘'^1  ®0““unicating  his  ideas  intelligibly  on  the  subject » 
so  m.  nl  ‘’"“'P?'  aa  it  appears  to  me,  the  ancient  historians  wore 

SlXv  niT"?  Many  of  their  best  liistorical  writers  were 

ilitary  men.  Some  of  them  accomplished  commanders.  The  account  of  mili 
tary  operations  by  such  writers  as  Xenophon,  Thucydides,  Polrtius  and  cisar' 
perfectly  cleai  and  intelligible,  whereas  when  attempted  by  the  great  bodv 

Ir  "'®  ®an  learn  is,  that  a  fortre^ss  was  eged  S 

taken,  or  that  a  battle  was  fought  and  a  victory  won  but  are  left  hf  enPro 

'lasons  wh!  1  he  "’‘i'®*'  ‘'*®  operations  wtre  conducted,  or  of  the 

easons  wlij^  the  lesults  were  as  they  were. 

Third.  It  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  legislator. 

ulte  wldciri^™S!;fl°bi“‘'“’’‘'‘''^'-®  'iooi’i'os*  ouo  of ‘he  most  important 
^1  k  owr  ficf  t^fn^'  oonstitution  m  the  general  government,  and  it  is 

l  in  lit  n  Inn’in  ,1  ‘’™'™  *''■0'"  “'0  people  and  disbursed  in 

list  be  done  nmW  T  ““'Or  department  of  the  govoriiment.  Now  as  all 

'  e  her  it  hTnot  of  ,1  i  '‘'’I  T  ^  "  ou'd  1>0K  leave  to  inquire, 

vs  should^L  e™  f  '“POrtauee,  tliat  those  wlio  are  to  make  sucli 

'  subieotv  *0  losislate  understandingly  on 

liectbinono-st  ‘the*  tTa*’®®?’  of  information  on  this 

feoth;  evW?nt  M  n,?  •  ‘''®  “orai’ora  of  Congress,  I  think  will  be 

iiie  our  mihforv^e  “  fonipetent,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  e.x- 

mtfo  iTu  legislation  since  the  conclusion  of  tiie  Revolutionary  war.  I 

1  a  V  ,1  er  T”  ‘'■"'’■“T’  ‘'O"'  "-ouf  of  tliis  information,  niore  than 

dcnm  tment  afonT'  ’i  U'^olo®‘'ly  expended  in  our  mili- 

P  cut  alone,  as  w  ould  cancel  a  large  portion  of  the  national  debt. 

nirih.  It  is  of  great  use  to  the  traveler. 

ppose  a  3'Oung  man,  with  the  best  education  be  can  obtain  at  any  of  our 

'Vjq  nP hurope,  where  the  military  constitutes  the 
asset  the  community,  and  where  the  fortifications  constitute  the  most 
^0  nearly  all  the  princijial  cities,  how  much  does  he  ob- 
^Inch  he  does  not  understand?  If  he  attempt  a  description  of  the  cities 
5  Inmself  embarrassed  lor  want  of  a  knowledge  of  fortification.  If  he 
an  investigation  of  the  principles  and  organization  of  their  institutions 
eir  governments,  he  finds  the  military  so  interwoven  with  them  all  that 
I  not  be  thoroughly  understood  without  it.  In  fine,  he  will  return’ with 
iiformation,  than  with  the  aid  of  a  military  education  he  mio-ht  have 
As  it  respects  the  military  exercises,  I  would  observe,  that  were  they 
er  use  than  m  preserving  the  health  of  students,  and  confirmino-  in 
od  hgnre  and  manliness  of  deportment,  I  should  consider  these  were 
ons  tor  introducing  them  into  our  seminaries  generally;  they  are  bet- 
.ed  tJian  any  others  for  counteracting  the  natural  habits  of  students 
ways  be  attended  to,  at  such  times  as  would  otherwise  he  spent  iri 
useless  amusements.  Having  expressed  my  views  thus  fully  on  this 
1 1  next  proceed  to  state  more  specifically  the  other  branches  which 
'pose  to  introduce  into  a  complete  course  of  education  ;  and _ 

urse  of  classical  and  scientific  instruction  should  he  as  extensive 
as  at  our  most  approved  institutions.  The  students  should  bo 
oined  and  required  to  derive  as  much  of  useful  information  from 
^roved  authors,  as  their  time  and  circumstances  would  permit. 

devoted  to  practical  geometrical  airl  other 
_  s  in  the  field.  The  pupils  should  frequently  he  taken  on 
cursions  into  tlie  country,  he  habituated  to  endure  fatigue,  to  climb 
^  altitudes  by  means  of  the  barometer  as  well 
y.  I  hose  excursions,  while  they  would  learn  them  to  walk 
late  an  important  part  of  education,)  and  render  them  vigorous 
r”  I^/’^daro  them  for  becoming  men  of  practical  sciciico 
would  turthcr  confer  on  them  a  correct  coupd'czil  so  essentially 
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necessary  for  military  and  civil  engineers,  for  surveyors,  for  travelers  kc.  and 
V'-hich  can  never  be  acquired  otherwise  than  by  practice.  ’  *’ 

3.  Another  portion  of  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  practical  agricultural 
pursuits,  gardening,  &c. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  emphatically  agricultural,  I  presume  it  will 
not  be  doubted,  that  a  practical  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  would  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  appendage  to  the  education  of  every  American  citizen. 
Indeed  the  most  certain  mode  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will 
be  to  make  it  a  brancli  of  elementary  education.  By  these  means,  it  will  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  their  improvements  generally  dis¬ 
seminated  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

4.  A  further  portion  of  time  should  be  devoted  to  attending  familiar  explana¬ 
tory  lectures  on  the  various  branches  of  military  science,  on  the  principles  and 
practice  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  manufactures,  on  political  economy,  on  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  the  individual  states,  in  which 
should  be  pointed  out  particularly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  general  govern 
nient,  and  the  existing  relations  between  that  and  the  state  governments,  on  the 
science  of  government  generallj^.  In  fine,  on  all  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge,  in  the  best  possible  manner 
the  duties  they  owe  to  themselves,  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  their  countr}'". 

5.  To  the  institution  should  be  attached  a  range  of  mechanics’  shops,  when 
those  who  possess  an  aptitude  and  inclination  might  occasionally  employ  a  lei 
sure  hour  in  learning  the  use  of  tools  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  some  use 
ful  mechanic  art. 

The  division  of  time,  each  day,  I  would  make  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Eight  hours  to  be  devoted  to  study  and  recitation ;  eight  hours  allowed  1 
sleep.  Three  hours  for  the  regular  meals,  and  such  other  necessary  persoi 
duties  as  the  student  may  require.  Two  hours  for  the  military  and  other  ex 
cises,  fencing,  &c.  The  remaining  three  hours  to  be  devoted,  in  due  proporti 
to  practical  agricultural  and  scientific  pursuits  and  duties,  and  in  attending 
tures  on  the*various  subjects  before  mentioned. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  advantages  of  the  foregoing  plan  would,  ir 
opinion,  be  the  following ;  viz. : — 

1.  The  student  would,  in  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  acquiremen 
elementary  education,  (say  six  years)  acquii’e,  at  least,  as  much,  and  I  thir 
may  venture  to  say  more,  of  book  knowledge,  than  he  would  under  the  prr 
system. 

2.  In  addition  to  this,  he  would  go  into  the  world  an  accomplished  sold 
scientific  and  practical  agriculturist,  an  expert  mechanician,  an  ii  telligen' 
chant,  a  political  economist,  legislator  and  statesman.  In  fine,  he  could  1 
be  placed  in  any  situation,  the  duties  of  which  he  would  not  be  prepared 
charge  with  honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  his  fellow-citizens  ai 
country. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  he  would  grow  up  with  habits  of  inf 
economy  and  morality,  and,  what  is  of  little  less  importance,  a  firm  and 
ous  constitution;  with  a  head  to  conceive  and  an  arm  to  execute — he 
emphatically  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

After  inucli  correspondence  Capt.  Partridge  decided  to  ca' 
his  principles  of  education  in  an  institution  organized  on 
plan  and  conducted  by  himself,  Avith  such  assistance  as 
command,  in  his  native  village  of  Norwich,  Vermoil^^ 
opened,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  the  AmerieV’^ 

Scientific  and  Military  Academy,  on  which  the  pupils  or  nfei, 
had  their  choice  of  studies,  out  of  a  course  as  extensive  a.' 
any  academy  and  college  in  New  England  combined — i 
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mi  itary  training  formed  a  prominent  feature,  and  the  mathematics, 
especially  as  applied  to  surveying  and  engineering,  received  special 
attention.  During  the  four  years  and  half  of  its  continuance  in 
^Norwich  the  Academy  was  attended  by  480  pupils,  representing 
tvventy-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  states,  and  of  these,  and  especially 
ot  such  as  continued  on  an  average  two  years  at  the  institution,  a 
large  proportion  became  distinguished  in  military,  public,  and  busi¬ 
ness  hie— as  large  it  is  believed  as  the  records  of  any  other  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  same  period  of  time  can  show.  Its  success  demonstrated 
beyond  cavil,  that  military  exercises  and  duties  are  not  inconsistent 

with  ardent  devotion,  and  the  highest  attainments  in  literary  and 
scientific  studies. 

In  1824,  the  citizens  of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  made  a  liberal 
subscription  to  secure  the  location  there,  of  a  college  about  to  be 
established  in  that  State,  under  Episcopal  auspices.  Failing  in  that 
object,  by  the  location  of  the  institution  at  Hartford,  where  it  now 
exists  under  the  name  of  Trinity  College,  they  invited  Capt.  Par- 
ndge  to  remove  his  Academy  to  their  city,  and  offered  to  erect  and 
ace  at  ns  disposal  suitable  buildings  for  his  accommodation.  This 
vitation  and  offer  were  accepted,  and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  he 
osed  Ins  institution  at  Norwich,  and  on  the  1st  of  September  fol- 
vmg,  opened  his  new  course  of  instruction  at  Middletown,  with  an 
mdance  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils  in  the  first  year. 
..’ing  the  three  years— up  to  September  1828,  the  American  Lite- 
y.  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy  at  Middletown  remained  un- 
his  superintendence,  there  were  nearly  twelve  hundred  pupils 
-esenting  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  the 

o  ^^"^i"<>’/everal  of  the  South  American  States, 

^  le  est  Indies.  This  attendance  shows  conclusively,  that  the 
ary  and  scientific  element,  together  with  an  optional  course  of 
%  and  a  term  of  residence  limited  by  the  ability  of  the  pupil 
mplete  the  course,  met  a  want  not  provided  for  in  existing  col- 
Of  those  who  completed  the  full  course  of  study  beg^i  at 
ch,  as  large  a  proportion,  as  the  corresponding  graduates  of 
merican  college,  attained  a  high  degree  of  usefulness  and 
in  widely  diversified  fields  of  labor.  Among  its  graduates 
found  the  founders  or  professors  of  several  State  Military 
1,  many  officers  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  military  service 
ited  States,  several  eminent  civil  engineers,  superintendents, 
ads,  members^  of  Congress,  lawyers,  and  men  of  practical 
y  and  success  in  every  line  of  business. 

f  the  characteristic  features  of  Captain  Partridge’s  system 
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of  instruction  and  discipline  at  Middletown,  was  tlie  military  marches 
and  pedestrian  excursions  for  scientific  and  recreating  purposes  con- 
.  ducted  under  his  personal  command,  or  in  his  company.  Several 
of  these  excursions  occupied  three  or  four  weeks,  extending  in  one 
instance  to  Washington.  The  military  marches  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  over  two  thousand  miles,  and  these  and  the  various 
pedesterain  excursions,  included  visits  to  nearly  all  points  of  military 
and  historical  interest  in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  imme¬ 
diate  and  controlling  reasons  which  induced  Capt.  Partridge  to  leave 
Middletown,  are  not  known  to  the  writer  of  this  memoir.  He  has 
however,  understood  it  was  owing  partly  to  a  desire  for  temporary 
relief  from  the  cares  and  confinement  of  immediate  superintend¬ 
ence,  that  he  might  start  a  similar  institution  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  New  York,  and  partly  from  disgust  at  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  in  1828,  to  grant  to  the  institution  at 
Middletown,  the  usual  privileges  and  powers  of  a  college. 

In  1833,  1834,  1837,  and  1839,  Capt.  Partridge  was  elected  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  town  of  Norwich,  to  the  Legislature  of  Vermont, 
and  in  that  capacity  labored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  military  system 
of  the  State.  In  1834,  he  secured  for  certain  petitioners  a  charter 
for  the  Norwich  University,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  required  “  to 
provide  for  a  constant  course  of  instruction  in  military  science  and 
civil  engineering,”  and  are  “  prohibited  from  establishing  an 37^  regu¬ 
lations  of  a  sectarian  character,  either  in  religion  or  politics.”  Of 
this  corporation,  consisting  of  twenty-five  trustees,  Capt.  Partridge 
was  a  member,  and  in  organizing  the  institution  in  1825,  he  was 
■  elected  president  of  the  Faculty.  He  continued  to  instruct  in  his 
own  department  of  military  science  and  engineering,  and  adminis¬ 
tered  the  affairs  of  the  university  till  1844,  when  owing  to  some  dif¬ 
ficulties  arising  out  of  the  use  of  the  building,  arms,  and  accourtre- 
ments,  which  were  his  private  property,  he  resigned. 

In  1838,  he  was  infiuential  in  calling  together  a  convention  of 
military  officers  and  persons  interested  in  giving  greater  efficiency  to 
the  organization  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  to  meet  for  con¬ 
sultation.  This  convention  met  at  Norwich  on  the  4th  of  July; 
and  continued  to  meet  annually  for  many  years,  to  discuss  plans 
for  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  militia,  for  the  dissem¬ 
ination  of  a  knowledge  of  military  science,  for  the  defense  of  the 
coast,  &c.  Many  reports  of  this  body  were  drawn  up  by  him,  and 
the  proceedings  were  forwarded  to,  and  printed  by  order  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1839,  on  the  request  of  many  influential  citizens,  he  visited 
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Portsmouth,  Virginia,  to  establish  a  Military  School,  which  he  did, 
and  which  was  soon  after  recognized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
as  the  Virginia  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Institute,  and  aided 
by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Literary  Fund.  This  Institute,  with 
an  Institute  of  a  similar  character  at  Lexington,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  State,  has  been  greatly  instrumental  in  diffusing  widely  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  a  knowledge  and  taste  for  military  afiairs.  The  success  of 
this  institution,  and  the  personal  influence  of  many  of  his  own 
scholars  at  Norwich  and  Middletown,  led  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  schools  in  other  southern  states. 

In  May,  1842,  Capt.  Partridge  accepted  the  position  of  Camp  In¬ 
structor  for  a  large  body  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Pennsylvania 
volunteer  militia  in  encampment  at  Reading,  Berks  County.  Each 
evening  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  oflicers  assembled  in  the  General’s 
marquee,  and  during  the  day  exercised  the  troops  in  the  manual  of 
arms,  and  in  company,  regimental,  and  brigade  movements  in  the 
field.  On  this,  and  many  similar  occasions,  he  demonstrated  the 
correctness  and  practicability  of  his  theory  of  national  defense,  so 
far  as  testing  the  qualifications  of  oflBcers  for  command,  and  giving 
accuracy,  rapidity,  and  steadiness  of  exercise  and  movements  to 
troops,  by  assembling  officers  and  men  of  the  State  Militia,  once  or 
twice  in  the  year,  in  convenient  numbers  and  places,  under  instruc¬ 
tors  properly  qualified  for  the  work.  A  few  instructors,  themselves 
trained  in  the  best  military  institutions,  and  familiar  with  every  im¬ 
provement  in  military  organization,  equipment,  and  movement,  and 
especially  when  clothed  with  the  reputation  of  success  in  actual  service, 
would  soon  bring  the  entire  militia  of  the  states  into  a  uniform  sys¬ 
tem,  and  give  respectability  and  efficiency  to  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  This  result  would  be  more  speedily  realized  if  a 
number  of  educational  institutions  similar  to  those  which  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  under  many  disadvantages  and  against  many  prejudices, 
could  call  out  and  cultivate  military  taste  and  accomplishments  among 
a  portion  of  the  young  men  of  each  state. 

In  1853,  he  opened  at  Brandywine  Springs,  near  Wilmington,  in 
the  State  of  Delaware,  another  institution  in  which  he  fondly  hoped 
his  ideal  of  a  National  school  of  education  would  be  realized — an 
institution  in  which  physical  training  in  connection  with  military 
exercises  and  movements,  should  accompany  the  acquisition  of  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  the  great  principles  of  science  that  underlie  all 
the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  resorted  to  by  students  from  every 
state  of  the  American  Union.  His  plan  as  developed  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  those  directly  interested,  embraced  his  old  ideas  of  scien- 
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tlfic,  and  literary  studies  with  systematic  pedestrian  excursions,^  and 
marches  in  vacations  to  the  great  objects  of  natural,  economical,  and 
historical  interest  in  different  parts  of  the  countrJ^  In  this  hitter 
particular,  he  unconsciously  applied  the  suggestion  of  Milton  in  his 
letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  that  “  the  students  of  his  Academy  should 
go  out  in  companies  with  prudent  and  staid  guides  to  all  quarters 
of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all  places  of  strength,  and  all 
commodities  (facilities)  of  building  and  of  soil,  for  towns  and  tillage, 
harbors  and  ports  of  trade, — even  sometimes  taking  sea  as  far  as  to 
our  navy  to  learn  there  also,  what  they  can  in  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sailing  and  sea-fight.”  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
class  of  ten  or  twelve  of  the  most  advanced  and  matured  cadets  to 
accompany  him  to  Europe  to  study  the  strategy  of  the  great  battles 
of  the  world,  and  the  armies,  armories,  and  resources  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe — thus  again  realizing  Milton’s  plan  of  gratifying 
“  the  desire  of  the  more  hopeful  youth  ”  “  to  see  other  countries  at 
three  or  four  and  twenty  years  of  age,  not  to  learn  principles,  hut 
to  enlarge  experience  and  make  wise  observation.”  Eut  these  hopes 
were  darkened  for  a  time  by  a  great  disaster,  and  soon  extinguished 
in  the  sudden  death  of  the  great  projector.  In  the  autumn  of  1853, 
the  buildings  at  Brandywine  Springs,  w^ere  consumed  by  fire,  and 
although  arrangements  were  at  once  made  to  secure  suitable  accom¬ 
modations  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils  enrolled  their  names  to  attend  for  a  year  at  that  place,  still  the 
great  motive  power  of  the  enterprise  was  stricken  down. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  1853,  Capt.  Partridge  returned  to  Noi 
wich,  where  his  family  still  resided,  in  apparently  good  health  and 
the  best  spirits.  A  few  days  after  he  reached  home,  he  was  attacked 
by  sharp  and  excruciating  pains  in  his  back,  which  were  soon  sub 
dued  by  anodynes,  but  from  the  prostration  and  the  cause,  which 
proved  on  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  an  aneurism  near  the 
base  of  the  spine,  and  which  had  been  exhausting  his  vitality  for 
years— he  never  rallied,  and  on  the  l7th  of  January,  1854,  he 
breathed  his  last— widely  and  deeply  mourned  by  troops  of  friends, 
who  loved  and  admired  him  as  their  teacher,  or- looked  up  to  him 
as  the  best  expounder  of  principles  of  military  science  and  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  national  defense. 

*  Ciiplnin  Piirtridge  attached  much  importance  to  pedestrian  excursions  in  reference  both  to  hy- 
genic,  and  educational  considerations.  To  these  excursions  he  attributed  his  own  robust  health, 
and  his  fiuniliar  knowledge  of  all  the  details  of  American  battles.  In  one  year,  (1830,)  he  made 
four  excursions  from  Norwich,  each  occupying  from  four  to  six  days  and  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  four  hundred  miles— the  last  day’s  walk  generally  averaging  over  sixty  miles.  He  hud 
ascended  and  measured  the  altitude  of  all  the  highest  mountain  elevations  in  the  Northern  States. 
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Although  living  most  of  his  life  in  the  discharge  of  educational 
and  public  duties,  under  circumstances  inconsistent  with  “  a  local 
habitation,”  he  had  strong  domestic  tastes  and  attachments,  and  was 
a  genial  companion  in  his  own  room  and  home.  In  1837,  he 
married  Miss  Swazey,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  and  to  this  happy  union  were  bom  two  children. 
The  oldest  boy,  George,  was  educated  by  the  father  on  his  own  sys¬ 
tem,  and  had  displayed  vigorous  health,  and  strong  partialities  and 
attainments  in  mathematieal  studies  and  their  applications ;  hut  he 
survived  his  father  only  a  few  months — “  long  desolate  months  they 
were  to  the  widow  and  children  ” — and  the  tenement  of  that  hrio;ht 
intellect  was  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of  his  hardy  and  indefatigable 
father  in  the  little  village  burying-ground.  The  other  son  Henry,  as 
he  grew  up,  showed  a  partiality  for  the  profession  of  law,  and  was 
pursuing  his  studies  in  Warren,  Penn,,  when  the  call  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  volunteers,  summoned  him  to  the  defense 
of  the  flag  of  the  country.  He  enlisted  for  the  war,  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which  was  attached 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  whose  varying  fortunes  he  shared  till, 
greatly  weakened  by  exposure  and  disease,  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service.  His  superior  officer  in  writing  to  his  moth¬ 
er,  says :  “  He  is  in  every  respect  a  model  officer.  How  could  he  be 
otherwise  ?  He  has  it  all  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  I  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  that  you  have  made  a  very  great  contribution  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  country  in  sending  him  forth  to  fight  the  battles  which 
have  been  forced  upon  us.” 
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POPULAR  OBJECTIONS  TO  A  NATIONAL  MILITARY  SCHOOL. 


NOTE. 

As  an  Appendix  to  our  Alemoir  of  Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  we  re¬ 
publish  the  following  Alemorial  by  him  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  not  because  we  approve  the  objects  or  the  arguments 
of  either  document,  but  as  part  of  the  educational  history  of  the 
country. 

MEMORIAL  OP  ALDEN  PARTRIDGE, 

Relating  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Pointy  and  praying  that  young  men 
educated'  at  other  military  schools  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  admission  to  the 
army  as  those  young  men  have  who  are  educated  at  West  Point.  January  ‘Jl, 
1841.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

To  the  Honorable  Congress  of  the  United  Slates: — The  memorial  of  Alden  Par¬ 
tridge,  President  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  Norwich,  State  of  Yermont, 
respectfully  showeth ; 

That  3mur  memorialist  holds  it  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  republican  in¬ 
stitutions,  that  stations  of  honor,  trust,  and  emolument  should  be  equalb'  open 
to  all  our  citizens,  to  which  all  liave  an  equal  right  to  aspire,  and  from  which 
none  can  constitutionally  be  excluded  by  any  law,  rule,  or  regulation  whatever. 
Your  memorialist  has,  ho^vever,  witnessed,  with  deep  regret,  a  direct  violation 
of  this  vital  principle  of  our  constitution,  by  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  organization  and  government  of  the  Alilitary  Academy  at  West  Point. 
The  cadets  of  that  institution,  all  of  whom  are  educated  at  the  public  expense, 
have,  for  many  3mars,  monopolized  nearl3q  if  not  quite,  all  of  the  stations  of 
honor,  trust,  and  emolument,  above  that  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  in  the 
militar3r  establishment  of  the  United  States,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  those  who 
are  equally  well  qualified,  equal^^  meritorious,  and  who  are  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  But,  in  order  to  place  this  subject  more  clearly  before  3'our 
honorable  bod3q  3'Our  memorialist  would  call  3'our  attention  to  the  law  of  tlie 
29th  of  April,  1812,  entitled,  “An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of 
engineers.”  B3^  the  provisions  of  this  act,  no  candidate  can  be  admitted  into 
the  Military  Academy  wdio  is  under  fourteen,  or  over  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
The  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  exclude  ever3'  3mung  man  in  the  United  States 
who  is  above  tw'ent3'-one  3'ears  of  age  from  the  appointment  of  cadet,  while  the 
rules  of  the  War  department  require  that  none  except  those  educated  at  this 
academy  can  be  commissioned  in  the  arm3’  of  the  United  States.  Tlie  effect, 
then,  of  the  law  and  regulation  is  to  utterly  exclude  all  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
tr3q  except  such  select  few  as  the  President  may  think  proper  to  place  in  this 
“  public  charity  school,”  from  the  military  service  of  their  countr3q  who  are 
above  tw'enty-one  years  of  age,  unless  they  will  enter  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
privates  or  non-commissioned  officers.  And  can  such  a  S3'stem  be  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  ?  Y'our  memorialist  believes  not.  On 
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the  contrary,  he  feels  confident  in  the  assertion  that  it  is  a  most  flagrant  and  pal¬ 
pable  violation  of  them.  The  direct  and  certain  effect  of  this  institution  is  to 
extend  Executive  patronage ;  for  the  President  has  the  entire  selection  of  the 
chosen  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  institution,  and  also  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind,  viz. :  a  military  aristocracy 
in  the  United  States.  What,  your  memorialist  would  ask,  is  an  aristocracy?  Is 
•t  not  where  any  particular  class  in  a  State  claims  and  exercises  privileges  of 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  deprived?  And  do  not  the  cadets  at 
West  Point  enjoy  such  privileges?  and  if  so,  do  they  not  constitute  an  aris¬ 
tocracy?  Your  memorialist  believes  that  neither  the  fact  nor  the  inference  can 
be  controverted.  But  your  memorialist  will  go  further,  and  aver  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  at  West  Point  have  not  only  constituted  an  aristocracy  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  this  aristocracy  has  already  become,  in  a  great  degree,  heredita¬ 
ry.  How  many  individuals,  your  memoralist  would  ask,  who  have  held  offices 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  under  the  Government,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  had  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  or  other  relatives,  educated  at 
the  public  expense  at  West  Point,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  who  (to  say 
the  least,)  were  equally  meritorious,  and  equally  capable  of  rendering’ service  to 
tlie  republic?  And  how  many  of  those  thus  educated  have  ever  rendered  any 
service  whatever?  A  reference  to  the  rolls  of  the  institution  will  answer  these 
inquiries.  Your  memorialist  personal  knowledge  of  many  instances.  Your 
memorialist  is  well  aware  that  it  has  been  attempted,  by  the  friends  of  this 
monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  to  cast  around  it  the  mantle  of 
ilr.  Jefferson.  Your  memorialist  is  ready  to  grant  that  the  institution  was  es¬ 
tablished  during  the  early  part  of  the  first  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administra¬ 
tion  ;  but  denies  that  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from  that  circumstance  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  present  system.  The  institution  then  consisted  only  of  the  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers,  which  was  limited  to  sixteen  officers  and  four  cadets,  without  any  of 
those  exclusive  privileges  which  have  since  been  conferred  upon  it.  On  the 
29th  of  April,  1812,  (just  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,)  a  law  was,  how¬ 
ever,  passed,  entitled  “  An  act  making  further  provision  for  the  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers;”  by  the  provisions  of  which,  the  whole  number  of  cadets,  ■whether  of  in¬ 
fantry,  artillery,  or  riflemen,  was  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty;  and  the 
President  to  appoint  a  limited  number  of  cadets,  and  conferring  on  him  a  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  was  evidently  induced 
by  the  certainty  of  immediate  war  w'ith  Great  Britain,  and  had  a  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  war  establishment.  Your  memorialist  would  respectfully  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  honorable  body  particularly  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1812 
just  referred  to;  and,  if  he  does  not  much  mistake,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear 
that  the  President  is  not  required^  but  simply  authorized,  to  appoint  a  single 
cadet ;  and  that  it  is  left  entirely  discretionary  with  him,  after  they  are  appointed, 
to  attach  them  to  the  Military  Academy,  or  to  attach  them  to  their  respective 
companies,  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  other  laws  then  in  existence.  And 
here  your  memorialist  would  observe  that,  in  the  y)eace-establishment  of  tlie 
army  previous  to  the  late  war,  two  cadets  were  allowed  to  each  company  of 
artillery,  light  infantry,  and  infantry,  amounting,  in  the  total,  to  a  larger  number 
than  was  authorized  by  the  law  of  1812.  But  neither  President  Jefferson,  nor 
President  Madison  considered  that  the  law  required  of  them  to  fill  those  vacan¬ 
cies  so  long  as  they  considered  their  services  were  not  required  :  and  they  ccm 
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seqaently  did  not  fill  them.  The  largest  number  of  cadets  ever  in  service  at 
the  same  time,  previous  to  the  late  war,  did  not  exceed  forty,  and  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeded  twenty-five.  Do  the  necessities  of  the  country  require  that  any  larger 
number  should  be  retained  in  service  now,  than  were  deemed  necessary  by  Pre¬ 
sidents  Jefferson  and  Madison  during  a  time  of  peace?  Your  memorialist  be¬ 
lieves  not.  But  it  is  urged,  in  favor  of  this  academy,  that  it  presents  a  moFt 
fiivorable  ojaportunity  for  the  education  of  meritorious  young  men  who  are  poor, 
and,  consequently,  unable  to  educate  themselves.  Your  memorialist,  however, 
has  yet  to  learn  by  what  constitutional  authority  Congress  is  empowered  to  ap¬ 
propriate  any  portion  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  support  of  a  national  chanty 
school  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  Besides,  if  this  power  did  exist,  (which 
your  memorialist  presumes  no  reasonable  person  will  contend  does,)  all  the  poor 
in  the  United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
exercise,  and  that,  consequently,  the  institution  at  West  Point  is  on  quite  too 
limited  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  contemplated  object.  Either,  then, 
the  institution  should  be  very  much  enlarged,  or  several  others  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  far  more  convenient  for  the 
great  body  of  the  poor.  If,  however,  the  rolls  of  this  institution  for  the  last 
twenty  years  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  many  more  of  the  rich  and  in¬ 
fluential  have  been  educated  there,  than  of  the  poor.  Poverty,  however  meri¬ 
torious  the  subject  of  it  may  be,  is  but  a  sorry  recommendation  for  admission  to 
this  aristocratic  establishment. 

But  it  is  further-  urged,  that  this  institution  is  necessary  for  the  education  of 
the  officers  of  the  army ;  and  that,  were  it  abolished,  the  candidates  for  com¬ 
missions  would  not  be  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties  as  of¬ 
ficers.  Before  your  memorialist  proceeds  to  exaime  the  truth  of  this  position, 
he  w'ould  inquire,  at  what  institution,  and  at  whose  expense.  Generals  Wash¬ 
ington,  Greene,  Knox,  Putnam,  Lincoln,  Sullivan,  Morgan,  Wayne,  Sumter, 
Pickens,  Marion,  and  all  the  other  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  by  whose 
valor,  skill,  and  patriotic  exertions,  these  United  States  now  constitute  a  free 
and  independent  nation,  received  their  education  ?  The  answer  is  ready ;  at 
the  ordinary  institutions  of  the  country,  and  at  their  own  expense ;  just  as  every 
American  citizen  should  be  educated.  And  have  the  proteges  of  the  West  Point 
Academy,  on  whose  education  so  many  millions  of  dollars  of  the  peoples’  money 
have  been  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years,  exhibited  more  skill,  more 
valor,  or  more  patriotism,  than  did  the  officers  of  the  revolutionary  army?  Let 
the  events  of  the  Florida  war,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  Revolution,  an¬ 
swer  the  question.  The  truth  is,  (and  it  can  not  be  much  longer  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  people,  by  the  reports  of  hoards  of  visitors,)  that  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  education  at  West  Point  is  well  calculated  to  form  military  pedants  and 
military  dandies,  but  will  never  form  efficient  soldiers.  Much  more  important  to 
them  is  their  attention  to  the  cut  of  the  coat,  the  placing  of  a  button,  and  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  gloves  and  pantaloons,  than  to  those  physical  and  moral  quali¬ 
ties  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  correct  and  efficient  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  the  field. 

But  your  memorialist  denies  the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  West  Point 
Academy  is  necessary  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  army.  There  are 
other  institutions  where  military  science  and  instruction  constitute  a  branch  of 
education  for  the  pupils.  Of  these  institutions,  however,  your  memorialist  will 
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particularize  but  one — and  that  is  the  Norwich  Universitj,  at  Norwich,  Y er- 
mont,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside.  This  institution  was  incorpora¬ 
ted  by  the  Legislature  of  Yermont,  in  November,  1834,  with  full  power  to  con¬ 
fer  diplomas,  &c.  By  the  act  of  incorporation,  military  science  is  made  a  part 
of  the  education  of  all  the  pupils.  They  are  consequently  correctly  and 
thoroughly  instructed  in  the  theoretical  part  of  military  science,  and  also  in  the 
2)ractical  duties  of  the  soldier,  and  every  one  who  graduates  at  this  institution  is 
well  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  company  officer  (and  even,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  command  a  battalion)  in  any  corps  of  the  army.  In  order  further  to 
prepare  them  to  discharge  the  more  hardy  and  active  duties  of  the  soldier,  they 
occasionally  perform  military  marches.  In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  they  pei- 
forrned  a  march,  under  the  personal  command  of  your  memorialist,  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  military  jwst  of  Ticonderoga,  carrying  their  arms,  accoutrements,  knap¬ 
sacks,  &c. ;  the  whole  length  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles. 
Of  this  distance,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  was  on  foot,  and  twenty-five  miles 
by  steamboat.  The  march  on  foot  was  performed  in  a  little  more  than  five 
days,  crossing  the  Green  Mountain  range  twice,  and  the  ground,  with  tho 
heavens  for  covering,  constituted  their  only  resting-place  at  night.  The  weather, 
during  the  whole  march,  was  hot ;  and  they  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
occasioned  by  the  severe  drought,  nearly  the  wliole  distance.  They  all  returned 
in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  The  youngest  member  of  the  coqjs  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  The  other  branches  of  literature  and  science  are  attended 
to  as  extensively,  and  the  latter  much  more  practically,  than  at  any  other  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  United  States;  and  the  students  are  consequently  equally  well 
qualified  to  discharge  their  duties  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  members  of  this  institution  are,  to  say  the  least,  as  well  qualified 
for  commissions  of  any  grade,  and  in  any  corps  of  the  army,  as  those  of  any 
other  institution  in  the  country,  and  have  also  obtained  the  necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  at  their  own  expense,  they  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom  by  the  arbi¬ 
trary  and  monopolizing  regulations  (established  without  the  least  sanction  of 
law,)  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  In  the  month  of  September, 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Norwich  University,  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  city  of  New  York,  well  recommended,  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
4Yar  for  a  commission  in  the  army,  but  was  informed  that  tl?ere  were  no  vacan¬ 
cies,  and  that  the  cadets  from  West  Point  were  more  than  sufficient  to  fill  all  the 
vacancies.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1840,  your  memorialist  wrote  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War,  recommending  three  young  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Norwich 
University,  for  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States:  and  received  an 
answer,  dated  War  Department,  December  29,  1840,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract:  “I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant, 
recommending  Messrs.  Morris,  Stevens,  and  Dome,  for  appointments  in  the 
army ;  and  I  have  here  to  inform  you,  in  reply,  that  there  being  no  vacancies  at 
present,  the  application  will  be  filed  for  consideration,  when  any  occur,  to  which 
they  can  be  appointed''  Now  your  memorialist  feels  confident  that  the  records 
of  the  War  Department  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  cadets  at  West  Point 
are  commissioned  every  year ;  and  he  presumes  that  such  will  continue  to  be 
the  case,  unless  a  radical  change  is  effected.  But  when  young  gentlemen  of 
equal  respectability  and  attainments,  who  have  not  been  of  the  favored  feio 
whom  Executive  favor  has  admitted  into  this  nursery  of  aristocracy,  to  be  edu- 
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caled  at  the  expense  of  the  honest  working  men  of  the  country,  become  appli¬ 
cants,  their  claims  are  entirely  set  aside.  Against  this  unconstitutional^^  unequal, 
and  monopolizing  practice,  your  memorialist  deems  it  his  duty  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  to  protest;  and  to  ask  of  your  honorable  body  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  some  rule  whereby  the  members  of  the  Norwich  University,  at  least, 
('o  whom,  in  many  respects,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  guardian,)  may  be  re¬ 
stored  to  their  consiUuiional  rights ;  that  when  they  become  applicants  for  stations 
of  honor,  trust,  or  emolument,  in  the  military  service  of  their  country  they  shall 
stand  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  cadets  at  West  Point, 

Your  memorialist  deems  it  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  October,  1840,  he 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  requesting  to  be  informed  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the  power  to  remedy  the  grievance  of  which  jmur  memorialist  complains; 
and,  if  so,  whether  such  power  would  be  exercised  for  that  purpose.  To  this 
communication  no  answer  has  been  received.  Your  memorialist,  availing  him¬ 
self  of  the  privileges  granted  to  every  American  citizen,  by  the  first  amendment 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  honorable  body  to  some  subjects,  which  he  considers  grievances  of  a 
high  order,  and  respectfully  but  earnestly  solicits  that  they  may  be  redressed,  viz : 

1st.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  a 
grievance.  Under  its  present  organization,  it  is  unconstitutional,  calculated  to 
foster  a  military  aristocracy  in  the  country ;  calculated  to  depress  the  militia, 
(our  only  constitutional  defense,)  by  engrossing  all  the  patronage  of  government; 
and  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  military  science  can  be  attained  at  other  institu¬ 
tions,  from  which  the  necessary  officers  for  the  army  can  be  supplied  without 
any  tax  on  the  people.  Your  memorialist,  therefore,  asks  that  this  institution 
may  be  abolished,  and  that  the  money  that  is  annually  appropriated  for  its  sup¬ 
port  may  be  applied  to  aid  in  disciplining  the  militia,  and  disseminating  military 
information  amongst  the  peopJe,  who  are  its  constitutional  and  safe  depositories. 

2nd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  Board  of  Visitors  that  annually  assem¬ 
ble  at  West  Point  a  grievance.  This  board  never  had  any  existence  whatever  in 
law,  but  was  established  by  Executive  usurpation  ;  yet,  to  pay  the  expense  of 
this  illegal  board,  your  memorialist  believes  that  more  than  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  has  been  drawn  from  the  public  treasury.  Your  memorialist  earnestly 
solicits  that  this  appropriation,  the  making  of  which  is  a  direct  sanction  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  usurpation,  should  be  discontinued. 

3rd.  Your  memorialist  considers  the  removal  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  corps 
of  engineers  from  West  Point  to  Washington  a  grievance,  because  it  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  16th  of  March,  1802,  establishing  that  corps.  That 
law  requires  the  commandant  of  engineers  to  reside  at  West  Point,  unless  or¬ 
dered,  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  duty  at  some  other  place  in  the 
line  of  his  profession;  and,  when  at  West  Point,  the  law  makes  him  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Military  Academy;  and  when  he  is  absent,  the  next  in  rank 
(who  is  then  present,)  is  made  the  legal  superintendent.  The  appointment, 
therefore,  of  any  particular  officer  as  permanent  superintendent,  is  evidently 
illegal,  as  the  law  has  clearly  specified  who  the  superintendent  shall  be. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

A.  Partridge, 

President  of  Noriuich  University. 


January,  13,  1841. 
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REMARKS  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  publish  the  foregoing  Memorial  of  Capt.  Partridge,  asking  Congress  to  re¬ 
dress  “the  grievance”  of  the  Military  Academy,  not  because  we  have  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  object  or  main  arguments  of  the  memorialist,  but  as 
specimens  of  the  opinions  held  and  propagated  by  a  graduate,  professor,  and 
''  superintendent  of  the  Academy,  who  did  more  than  any  other  individual  to  in¬ 
troduce  military  instruction  and  exercises  in  schools  not  national  or  profession¬ 
ally  military.  We  can  not,  however,  put  it  forth  without  accompanying  it  with 
a  few  brief  remarks. 

To  Capt.  Partridge,  more  than  to  any  one  man,  and  to  his  pupils,  and  person 
al  friends,  as  we  believe,  is  due  the  popular  objections  which  prevail  respecting 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  except  so  far  as  the  objections  spring  from 
the  abuse  of  the  mode  of  apppointing  Cadets.  Por  nearly  twenty  years  Capt. 
Partridge  was  never  known  to  express  any  doubt  of  the  constitutionality  or 

usefulness  of  this  institution.  His  objections  first  took  shape  and  utterance 

« 

when  he  was  superceded  in  the  superintendence  by  Colonel  Sylvanus  Thayer. 
Of  the  circumstances  and  results  of  his  removal,  and  of  the  appointment  of  Col. 
Thayer,  and  the  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  Academy,  something  has  al¬ 
ready  been  said  in  the  History  of  West  Point,  in  this  volume,  (p.  17-48,)  and  more 
will  be  said  when  we  come,  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Col.  Thayer. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  directed  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  for 
establishing  the  Cadet  Corps,  as  distinct  from  any  other  Corps  of  the  army,  or 
against  training  officers  collected  together  and  organized  as  a  school,  we  think 
them  preeminently,  frivolous.  If  any  friend  of  the  Academy  would  assure  his 
doubtful  faith  in  its  constitutionality,  let  him  read  Capt.  Partridge’s  Memorial, 
asking  the  same  Congress  to  establish  a  system  of  National  Education,  which 
he  petitions  to  redress  the  grievance  of  a  special  school,  that  every  civilized  gov¬ 
ernment  holds  to  be  indispensable  to  the  right  organization  of  its  armies. 

So  far  as  these  objections  are  aimed  at  the  mode  of  appointment  and  promo¬ 
tion, — confining  both  to  the  patronage  of  one  man  in  the  country,  or  one  man 
in  a  Congressional  District,  acting  in  either  case  without  personal  examination 
of  the  party  to  be  admitted  or  promoted,  and  excluding  others,  it  may  be,  bet¬ 
ter 'qualified, — we  hold  them  to  be  valid.  A  more  disgraceful  record  of  failures, 
where  an  opportunity  of  selecting  the  most  meritorious  candidates  existed,  can 
not  be  shown. 

While  we  believe  that  candidates  are  too  often  recommended  and  nominated 
to  t]\e  appointing  power,  from  family  and  party  considerations,  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  social  condition  or  occupation  of  parents  has  influenced 
the  appointments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  records  of  the  Academy,  as  made 
out  in  this  particular  by  the  Cadets  themselves,  exhibit  a  fair  representatioi 
from  all  classes  and  occupations  of  society. 

According  to  an  official  Statement,  prepared  by  Capt.  Boynton,  and  published 
♦  in  his  History  of  the  Academy,  of  cadets  admitted  from  1842  to  1863  in¬ 
clusive,  the  fiithers  of  1,300  were  farmers  or  planters  ;  of  681,  were  lawyers  ;  of 
672,  were  merchants;  of  377,  were  mechanics;  of  69,  were  physicians;  of 
256,  were  in  the  civil  service;  of  116,  were  clergymen;  of  467,  were  in  the 
army  or  navy;  of  572,  were  editors,  masters  of  vessels,  &c.  Of  the  whole 
number,  1,136  were  orphans,  1,585  were  in  moderate,  534  in  reduced,  62  in  in¬ 
digent,  and  324  in  independent  circumstances.  We  shall  publish  the  Statement 
in  our  next  Number. 
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The  views  presented  in  the  memorial  of  Capt.  Partridge  in  1841, 
have  found  advocates  in  and  out  of  Congress  before  and  since.  They 
were  anticipated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  (John  C.  Calhoun),  under 
whose  energetic  administration  of  the  Department  in  1816,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  first  assumed  the  organization  of  an  efficient  military  school — a 
place  of  thorough  scientific  instruction  in  the  knowledge  not  simply 
of  military  drill,  but  of  the  duties  of  an  accomplished  artillerist  and 
military  engineer ;  and  they  have  been  deepened  by  the  radically 
vicious  system  of  appointment  to  cadetship,  in  which  personal  and 
political  considerations  have  in  too  many  instances  outweighed  the 
merits  of  young  men,  whose  natural  aptitude  and  generous  ambition 
would  have  found  here  the  special  field  for  their  largest  development 
and  usefulness.  These  views  found  expression  in  the  elaboi  ate  speech 
of  Franklin  Pierce,  then  a  member  of  the  House  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  the  discussion  of  mi  amendment  to  the  apppropriation  bill 
ill  1836  (June  30),  who  “felt  bound  to  oppose  the  bill  in  every  stage 
of  its  progress  — mainly  on  the  ground  that  “  the  institution  conferied 
exclusive  and  gratuitous  privileges. 


It  is  qratuitoiis,  because  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  admission  there, 
receive ‘their  education  without  any  obligation  except  such  as  a  sense  ot  honor 
may  impose,  to  return,  either  by  service  or  othenvise,  the  slightest  equiv  alent. 
It  IS  exclusive,  inasmuch  as  only  one  youth  out  of  a  population  of  more  than 
47  000  can  participate  in  its  advantages  at  the  same  time;  and  those  who  aie 
successful,  are  admitted  at  an  age  when  their  characters  cannot  ha\  e  become  de¬ 
veloped  and  with  verv  little  knowledge  of  their  adaptation,  mental  or  physical, 
for  military  life.  The  system  disregards  one  of  those  great  principles  which, 
carried  into  practice,  contributed  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  to  render  the 
arms  of  Napo\eon  invincible  for  so  many  ;^-ears.  W'  ho  does  not  perceive  that  ^t 
destrovs  the  very  life  and  spring  of  military  ardor  and  enthusiasm,  by  ^Jttcily 
foredosino-  all  hope  of  promotion  to  her  soldier  and  non-commissioned  officer 
Howev4r  meritorious  may  be  his  sendees,  however  pre-eminent  may  become  his 
qualifications  for  command,  all  are  unavailing. 

tween  him  and  preferment,  the  wisdom  of  your  laws  having  pioydcd  anotlic 
criterion  than  that  of  admitted  courage  and  conduct,  by  which  to  determine  who 
are  worthy  of  command.  They  have  made  an  Academy,  where  a  certain  number 
of  youno- gentlemen  are  educated  annually  at  the  public  expense,  Jo  which 
?he?n^i?  consequence,  a  general  rush,  not  so  much  from  sentiments  of  patnot- 
ism,  and  a  taste  for  military  life,  as  from  motives  less  worthy— the  avenue,  and 
the  only  avenue,  to  rank  in  your  army. 

I  denv  utterly  the  expediency  and  the  right  to  educate  at  the  public  expense, 
anv  number  of  youno-  men  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  education,  aie  not  to 

for^i  a  portion  of  yoSr  milfiary  of 

announced  by  a  distinguished  1’ almerby 'wh“riiVcwfceT^^^^^  be 

exercise  of  executive  pationage,  and  great  y  ^  t  It  mav  be 

Mr.  Pierce,  aftertrards  President  Pierce,  quotes  with  appmbation 
the  suggestion  of  Col.  Williams  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Jefferson  m  1808 
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that  the  plan  should  be  large  enough  to  take  not  only  minor  officers, 
“  but  also  any  youth  from  any  of  the  States  who  might  wish  for  such 
an  education  whether  designed  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  neither, 
and  let  them  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education,  which  might 
form  a  fund  for  extra  or  contingent  expenses.” 

These  aie  the  true  doctrines  upon  this  subject;  doctrines  worthy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  under  which  they  were  promulgated,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
v^ws  of  statesmen  m  the  earlier  and  purer  days  of  the  Republic.  Give  to  the 
oilers  of  your. army  the  highest  advantages  for  perfection  in  all  the  branches  of 
military  science,  and  let  those  advantages  be  open  to  all  in  rotation,  and  under 
such  terms  and  regulations  as  shall  be  at  once  impartial ’toward  the  officers,  and 
advantageous  to  the  service;  but  let  all  young  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste  for 
military  life,  and  desire  to  adopt  arms  as  a  profession,  prepare  themselves  for 
subordinate  situations  at  their  own  expense,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  youth  of  our  country  are  qualified  for 
the  professions  of  civil  life. 

lam  far  from  desiring  to  see  this  country  destitute  of  a  Military  Academy 
but  1  would  have  it  a  school  of  practice,  and  instruction,  for  officers  actually  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  ;  not  an  institution  for  educating,  gratuitously 
young  gentlemen,  who,  on  the  completion  of  their  teim,  or  after  a  few  months’ 
leave  of  absence,  resign  their  commissions,  and  return  to  the  pursuits  of  civil  life. 

There  has  already  been  expended  upon  the  institution  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lions,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Between  1815  and  1831,  thirteen  hund- 
red  and  eighteen  students  were  admitted  into  the  Academy ;  and  of  all  the  cadets 
who  were  ever  there,  only  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  remained  in  the  service  at 
the  end  of  1830.  Here  are  the  expenses  you  have  incurred,  and  the  products 
you  have  realized.  ^ 

% 

When  the  War  of  Secession  broke  out,  and  graduates  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  then  in  the  army,— like  many  other  Southern  men,  in  the  civil 
service  of  the  United  States,  imbued  with  the  political  doctrines  and 
sympathizing  with  the  domestic  institution,  on  which  the  War  was 
based-  sided  with  the  political  leaders  of  their  several  states,  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  institution  took  another  direction.  The  record  of  the 
War  silenced  these  objectors.  According  to  Gen.  Cullum’s  Biograph¬ 
ical  Register  of  the  Graduates  of  the  Military  Academy,  out  of  1,249 
graduates  living  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion,  99  in  civil  life 
and  184  from  the  army,  joined  in  the  war  against  the  United  States. 
Three-fourths  remained  faithful.  Of  821  graduates  in  the  Army  at 
the  time,  184  (about  one-fifth)  joined  in  the  Rebellion.  Of  the  99 
in  civil  life  all  but  one  were  residents  in  slave  territory.  Of  350 
graduates  who  were  born  in  or  appointed  from  slave  States,  162  re¬ 
mained  loyal.  Of  the  292  loyal  graduates  in  civil  life,  at  the  date  of 
secession,  115  re-entered  the  Army— all  below  the  age  of  45,  except 
those  who  were  disabled  for  active  duty,  and  most  of  these  served  in 
civil  capacities.  One-fifth  of  all  the  graduates  who  served  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  Rebellion,  one-fifth  laid  down  their  lives,  and  more  than 
one-half  were  wounded  in  defence  of  the  fla^. 


t 
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IV.  AMERICAN  LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 


AT  NORWICH,  YERMONT. 


The  American  Literary,  Scientific,  and  Military  Academy,  at  Norwich, 
Vermont,  was  opened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1820,  by  Capt.  Alden  Partridge, 
and  continued  under  his  personal  superintendence  and  instruction,  assisted  by 
several  professors,  until  April  1st,  1825,  when  it  was  discontinued  at  Norwich, 
and  reopened  at  Middletown,  Connecticut.  The  catalogue  of  the  otBcers  and 
cadets  published  August,  1821,  contains  a  prospectus  from  which  we  make 
extracts  to  exhibit  the  aims  of  that  school  and  of  this  particular  class  of  insti¬ 
tutions  at  that  date. 

TERMS  OF  admission. 

The  requisite  qualifications  for  becoming  members  of  the  Institution  are  the 
following,  viz :  That  the  candidate  be  of  good  moral  character,  that  he  be  able  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  to  write  a  fair,  legible  hand,  and  work  the  ground  rules 
of  arithmetic.  ’ 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Young  erentlcmen  destined  for  a  college  education,  can  be  prepared  at  this 
seminary  for  admission  into  any  college  or  university  in  the  country,  either  as 
freshmen,  or  one  or  two  years  in  advance,  and  in  the  rnean  time  will  be  enabled 
to  acquire  a  good  military  and  practical  scientific  education.  Young  gentlemen 
also,  destined  for  the  navy,  can  here  be  instructed  in  the  scientific  part  of  their 
profession,  and  at  the  same  time,  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  fortification,  and 
of  military  operations  generally,  on  land,  which  it  is  believed  they  would  find 
highly  useful  in  future  life.  Parents  and  guardians  who  are  desirous  of  placing 
their  sons  or  wards  at  this  seminary,  are  requested  to  state  whether  they  wish 
them  to  go  through  with  the  full  course  of  education;  and  if  not,  to  specify,  par¬ 
ticularly,  those  branches  to  which  they  desire  them  to  attend,  and  also  to  men¬ 
tion  their  ages. 

The  course  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  and  English  languages.  Arith¬ 
metic,  the  construction  and  use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  Planometry,  Stereometry,  Mensuration  of  heights  and 
distances  by  Trigonometry,  and  also  Geometrically,  practical  Geometry  gener¬ 
ally,  including  particularly  Surveying  and  Leveling,  Conic  Sections,  the  use  of 
the  Barometer,  with  its  application  to  measuring  the  altitudes  of  mountains  and 
other  eminences.  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  the  elements  of  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Electricity,  Optics,  Astronomy,  Navigation,  Geography,  including  the 
use  of  Maps  aud  the  Globes ;  Composition,  Logic,  History,  Ethics,  the  elements 
of  Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Law  of  Nations,  Military  Law,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  states  severally.  Metaphysics  ;  Agriculture, 
Permanent  and  Field  Fortification,  Field  Engineering  generally,  the  construction 
of  Marine  Butteries,  Artillery  duty,  the  principles  of  Gunnery,  a  complete  course 
of  Military  Tactics,  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places,  Castrametation, 
ancient  Fortification,  the  ancient  modes  of  attacking  and  defending  fortified 
places,  the  ancient  Tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  with  a 
description  of  the  organization  and  discipline  of  the  phalanx  and  legion  ;  Book- 
Keeping,  Music,  Fencing,  Military  Drawing,  Topography,  Civil  Engineering,  in¬ 
cluding  the  construction  of  Eoads,  Canals,  Locks,  and  Bridges  ;  Architecture. 

The  Hebrew  and  French  languages.  Fencing  and  Music  will  not  be  considered 
as  comprised  in  the  regular  course  of  education,  and  consequently  those  who 
attend  to  thorn  will  be  cliargcd  separately. 
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MILITARY  EXERCISE,  AND  DUTIES. 

The  students  will  be  regularly  and  correctly  instructed  in  the  elemeiitoT 
school  of  the  soldier,  and  also  in  those  of  the  company  and  battalion  ,  they  ^  II 
likewise  be  taught  the  regular  formation  of  military  parades,  the  turning  o  , 
mounting,  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels;  the  duties  of  othce^  ot  the  gi  a  , 
officers  of  the  day,  and  adjutants  ;  the  making  out  correctly  the  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  military  reports  ;  in  fine,  all  the  duties  incident  to  the  field  or  gairison. 
The  military  exercises  and  duties  will  he  so  arranged  as^  not  to  occupy  any  oi  tna 
time  tliat  would  otherwise  be  devoted  to  study ;  they  will  be  attended  to  at  those 
hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passed  by  students  in  idleness,  or  devoted 
to  useless  amusements,  for  which  they  will  be  made  a  pleasing  and  healthinJ 
substitute.  Practical  scientific  operations  will  be  frequently  attended  to,  winch 
will  conduce  equallv  to  health  and  improvement. 

The  students  will  be  required  to  sleep  on  matrasses,  or  straw-beds  ;  no  leather- 
beds  will  be  allowed  in  the  establishment.  _ 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  students  a  military  appearance,  when  engaged 
on  military  duty,  and  also  bn  a  principle  of  economy,  they  are  required  to  wear 
a  iiuifonii  dress,  a  description  ol  ■vvliicli  is  liereuiito  annexed.  In  piesciibing  a 
dress,  it  has  been  endeavored  to  combine  as  far  as  possible,  cheapness  and  a  neat 
military  appearance,  ivith  such  a  form  as,  wiiile  it  leaves  the  student  the  fiee  and 
unrestrained  use  of  his  limbs,  will  at  the  same  time  encumber  him  the  least  pos¬ 
sible.  The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but  correct ;  and  particular  attention  vull  be 
given  to  the  full  development  and  due  cultivation  ot  all  those  liberal,  manl} , 
noble  and  independent  sentiments  which  ought  to  characterize  every  American, 
■wliGtlier  citizen  or  soldier.  The  strictest  iittcution  'vvill  he  given  to  tlie  lieulth, 
manners  and  morals  of  the  students.  They  will  be  continually  under  the  personm 
inspection  of  the  superintendent,  who  will  bestow  upon  them  all  that  care  and 
attention  which  it  is  believed  their  parents,  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  bestow. 


MILITARY  LECTURES. 

For  the  accommodation  of  gentlemen,  (particularly  of  those  holding  commis¬ 
sions  in  the  volunteer  corps  and  militia,)  who  may  not  wish  to  go  through  with 
a  regular  coarse  of  military  studies  and  instruction,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusino"  military  science  more  generally,  Capt.  Partridge  will  deliver  annually 
at  the  'before-mentioned  seminary,  three  courses  of  public  lectures  ;  the  first 
course  to  commence  on  the  second  Monday  in  May,  the  second  course  on  the 
second  Monday  in  July,  and  the  third  course  on  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
annually.  These  lectures  will  embrace  the  following  branches  of  military  sci¬ 
ence  and  instruction,  viz. : —  n 

1st.  Permanent  and  field  fortification,  the  construction  of  field  works  generally, 

and  also  of  marine  batteries. 

2d.  The  attack  and  defense  of  fortified  places.  _  _  _  ^  ^ 

8d.  The  use  of  artillery,  with  a  general  exposition  of  the  principles  of  gun¬ 
nery. 

4th.  Military  Tactics.  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

fth.  Garrison  and  field  service  of  troops,  embracing  particularly  their  police 
and  rules  for  turning  off,  mounting  and  relieving  guards  and  sentinels,  and  also 
for  guard  dntv,  likewise  castrametation. 

6th.  General  rules  for  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  province  or  country  embrac¬ 
ing  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  base  lines  of  operation. 

7th.  Pules  for  the  inspection  and  review  of  troops. 

8th.  A  summary  of  ancient  fortification,  and  also  of  the  ancient  modes  of  at¬ 
tacking  and  defending  fortified  places.  ,  ^  t 

9th.  A  summary  of  the  ancient  tactics,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks  and 

Eomans.  ,  i  t  i  ^ 

10th.  A  description  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  battles  and  sieges,  both  of 

ancient  and  modern  times,  for  the  purpose  ot  practically  illustrating  the  princi¬ 
ples  explained  in  the  lectures.  In  order  to  render  the  lectures  on  fortification 
perfectly  intelligible,  plans  will  be  prepared,  on  which  the  several  parts  of  a  work 
will  be  dearlv  and  distinctly  exhibited. 

Particular  dtention  will  be  given  to  a  full  explanation  of  all  the  technical  terms 
used  in  fortification,  as  well  as  in  the  other  departments  of  military  science.  A 
full  course  will  comprise  about  twenty  lectures  ;  five  to  be  delivered  in  each 
week  until  the  course  be  finished.  The  terms  for  attending  a  course  will  be  ten 
dollars.  Gentlemen  subscribing  for  tw'o  courseSj  will  be  allowed  ever  after  to 
attend  gratis.  All  those  attending  the  lectures,  will  be  entitled,  during  the  time 
of  such  attendance,  to  practical  military  instruction,  and  also  to  the  privilege  of 
the  reading-room,  wdthout  any  additional  charge. 
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On  the  1st  of  April,  1825,  Capt.  Partridge  was  induced  by  liberal  overtures 
from  citizens  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  to  leave  his  institution  at  Norwich,  and 
remove  to  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  reopen  it  in  that  city.  Before  doing  so  ho 
published  a  card  in  which  he  exhibits  the  progress  and  results  of  his  labors  at 
Norwich. 

This  seminary  was  opened  at  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  1820,  under  my  immediate  direction  and  superintendence  and  al¬ 
though  the  plan  was  new  and  untried,  besides  containing  principles,  which  were 
by  niany  considered  discordant  with  eacli  other,  viz.,  the  connecting  of  mental 
improvement  with  a  regular  course  of  bodily  exercise,  and  the  full  development 
of  the  physical  powers,  the  whole  conducted  under  a  military  system  of  disci¬ 
pline  ;  still  its  success  has  exceeded,  rather  than  fallen  short,  of  my  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations.  r.  ^ 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  report  of  the  adjutant  ot  the  institution, 
compiled  from  the  rolls  and  other  authentic  documents,  will  enable  the  public  to 
form  their  conclusions,  from  facts  on  this  subject.  ...  .  . 

1st.  The  total  number  of  cadets  who  have  joined  the  institution,  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  is  480.  .  1  --L 

2d.  The  numbers  from  the  respective  states,  and  other  sections  hereatter  men¬ 
tioned,  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 


From  Maine,  '  28 

Massachusetts,  89 

New  Hampshire,  57 

Vermont,  115 

Connecticut,  33 

Rhode  Island,  10 

New  York,  _  40 

Pennsylvania,  15 

New  Jersey,  6 

Delaware,  2 

Maryland,  4 

Virginia,  1 

North  Carolina,  7 


From  South  Carolina,  45 

Kentucky,  2 

Georgia,  7 

Ohio,  1 

Louisiana,  4 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Michigan, 

District  of  Columbia, 
Lower  Canada, 

Havana,  Island  Cuba, 
Island  Scio,  Greece, 


5 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


odly.  Of  the  above  number,  twenty  are  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of 
the  U*.  S.  Navy,  viz.,  4  lieutenants,  1  assistant-surgpon,  and  15  midshipmen. 

4thlv.  Out  of  the  whole,  441  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  Mathemat¬ 
ics  and  out  of  this  number  145  have  completed  a  full  course  of  Hutton? s  Mathe¬ 
matics?'  Of  these,  80  have,  in  addition,  attended  to  practical  Matliematics,  56 
have  continued  their  course  througli  the  study  of  Philosophy,  and  others  are 
now^  fast  progressing  in  the  accomplishment  of  those  higher  branches  also. 

Sthlv.  Tlie  wliole  number  who  have  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  is 
about  150  Of  these,  25  have  advanced  fir  towards  completing  a  epurse,  although 
none  have  gone  entirely  through.  Of  those  not  included  in  the  last-mentioned 
number,  m,w  have  fitted  for  college,  or  progressed  still  farther,  and  numy  are 
nrof^ressincr.  What  is  here  considered  a  course,  is  the_  same  which  is  laid  down 
in  tTie  prospectus,  which  could  be  scarcely  completed  in  the  period  since  the  es- 

tablishnient  of  the  institution.  i  -ri  i 

6thlv.  The  number  of  those  who  have  attended_  to  the  French  language,  is 
about  130.  Twenty  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  language  30  are  very 
well  advanced,  and  many  of  the  remainder  have  made  respectable  progress. 

7thlv  About  ten  or  twelve  of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now  members  ot 
the  institution,  have  devoted  considerable  time  and  instruction  of  the  mihtia  or 
volunteer  corps,  in  this  and  various  other  sections  of  the  country,  and  many  of 
them  are  still  engaged  in  that  useful  employment  ,  .  T  j 

Of  those  who  have  been,  or  are  now,  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  hatin  and 
Greek  lan^^uages,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  several  who  would  not  sufter  by  a 
comparison  with  any  of  the  same  degree  of  advancement  at  our  older  and  most 
approved  seminaries  ;  and  as  a  school  of  practical  science,  I  have  little  hesitation 
in  asserting,  that  it  is  second  to  none  in  our  country.  In  confirrnation  of  this 
as'^ertion  1  would  observe,  that  since  the  establishment  of  the  seminary,  my  pu¬ 
pils  in  addition  to  their  usual  exercises  in  practical  geometry,  and  many  opera¬ 
tions  of  minor  consequence,  have  executed,  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  a  profile 
of  the  country,  exhibiting  the  perpendicular  altitudes  of  all  the  prominent  points, 
above  tide  water,  as  determined  by  actual  observation,  from  the  summit  of  Man- 
tester  mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  to  the  summit  of  mount  Washington, 
SI  hio-hest  elevation  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  the  state  of  New  Hampsliire 
a  distance  of  165  miles.  They  have  also  executed  a  similar  profile  from  Noiwich 
to  Whitehall,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  a  distance  of  sixty-eight  miles,  and 
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hixve  further  executed  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  countiy  around  Norwich, 
for  a  distance  in  some  directions,  of  about  twenty  miles.  This  survey  was  com¬ 
menced,  and  lias  been  prosecuted,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any 
further  operations  that  may  be  thought  necessary.  A  handsome  topograpliical 
plan  of  this  survey  is  finished. 

In  the  department  of  French,  it  is  believed,  the  pupils  have  made  as  rapid 
progress  as  at  any  seminary  in  our  country,  and  in  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c.,  al¬ 
though  but  recently  commenced,  there  appears  to  be  much  zeal,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  improvement,  amongst  the  classes  which  have  attended,  and  thos.e  still 
attending,  numbering  about  sixty. 

Music  and  fencing  have  been  attended  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  members, 
and  with  a  progress  highly  creditable  to  them. 

The  military  exercises  and  duties  are  common  to  all  the  cadets,  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  very  few  have  left  the  seminary,  who  were  not  competent  to  instruct  from 
the  elementary  drill  of  the  soldier,  to  embrace  the  school  of  the  battalion,  and 
who,  in  addition,  did  not  possess  a  very  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  the  grand  tactics,  of  the  elements  of  permanent  and  field  fortification,  of  the 
principles  of  gunnery,  &c.  The  beneficial  elfects  of  the  regular  system  of  exer¬ 
cise  and  active  duty,  to  which  my  pupils  are  subject,  upon  their  health,  has  been 
fully  equal  to  my  expectations.  But  one  death  has  happened  at  the  institution, 
since  its  commencement ;  and  this  was- a  youth  who  had  just  entered  his  name 
on  the  rolls,  but  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  epidemic,  of  which  he  died,  be¬ 
fore  commencing  his  studies  or  regular  duties.  Several  who  joined  the  seminary 
feeble  and  debilitated,  have  in  a  short  time  been  entirely  restored  to  vigorous 
health.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  result,  I  believe,  without  a  single  exception. 
That  a  youth  may,  by  means  of  a  regular  system  of  exercise,  preserve  all  his 
bodily  activity  and  vigor,  and  at  the  same  time  apply  himself  most  assiduously 


to  study,  I  have  never  had  any  doubts  ;  but  if  I 


the  facts  developed  since 


the  establishment  of  this  seminary,  would  have  dispelled  them.  Many  of  my 
pupils,  and  those  the  closest  applicants  to  study,  walk  with  facility  forty  miles 
per  day.  In  the  summer  of  1823,  several  of  them  left  Norwich  at  day-break  in 
the  morning,  walked  to  the  summit  of  Ascutney  mountain,  and  returned  to  Nor¬ 
wich  about  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day — the  whole  distance  forty- 
six  miles ;  which,  considering  the  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  ascending  and  de¬ 
scending  the  mountain,  (upwards  of  3,000  feet  high,)  may  reasonably  be  estima¬ 
ted  as  equivalent  to  sixty  miles  on  the  usual  roads  of  the  country.  They  con¬ 
tinued  their  regular  studies  and  other  duties  the  following  day.  In  September, 
1823,  a  party  of  nearly  thirty  accompanied  me  on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Manchester  mountain,  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  a  large  portion  of  whom 
traveled  150  miles  in  four  days,  and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  party,  a  youth 
of  sixteen  years  of  age,  walked  by  my  side  forty-five  miles.  On  a  recent  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  White  Mountains,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  of  my  pupils,  a  large  portion  of  them,  on  the  last  day,  walked  forty-two 
miles.  Belonging  to  this  party,  was  a  youth  of  but  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
walked  the  whole  distance,  (160  miles,)  carrying  his  knapsack,  with  clothes,  &c., 
and  returned  in  perfect  health. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1821,  the  cadets,  as  a  military  corps,  have  exe¬ 
cuted,  under  my  personal  command,  six  military  marches,  amounting,  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate,  to  637  miles.  Different  detachments  from  the  corps  have  also,  within 
the  same  time,  in  addition  to  several  of  minor  importance,  performed,  under  my 
personal  direction,  four  pedestrian  excursions,  for  practical  scientific  purposes, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  684  miles,  and  which,  added  to  the  former,  gives 
637x684=1321  miles.  To  this  maybe  added  an  excursion  to  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains,  whole  distance  170  miles,  by  a  party  Mdiicli  I  did  not  accompany,  and  which 
will  make  the  total  distance  traveled  in  those  marches  and  excursions,  1491 
miles. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  stated  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  confirming  the 
correctness  of  the  opinion  I  have  so  often  advanced  in  my  lectures  on  education, 
relative  to  the  practicability,  and  even  facility,  of  combining  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  and  perfection  of  the  physical  powers  of  youth,  with  a  due  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  the  mental  faeulties.  Whether  a  young  man,  who  enters  on  the 
grand  theater  of  active  life,  with  a  mind  and  body  equally  vigorous  and  improved, 
who,  while  he  has  a  hend  to  conceive,  possesses  also  an  arm  to  execute,  will  or 
will  not  possess  advantages  in  the.  discharge  of  the  various  duties  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  perform,  over  one,  who  has  grown  to  the  age  of  manhood,  puny 
and  debilitated,  destitute  of  physical  energy,  and  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  I 
shall  leave  to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  American  people  to  decide. 

As  it  respects  the  effect  of  the  system  on  the  morals  of  youth,  I  would  observe, 
that  I  feel  confident  no  one  has  left  the  institution  worse  than  he  joined  it,  and 
that  I  ffatter  myself,  several  have,  in  this  respect,  been  improved.  Next  after 
the  inffuence  of  religion,  I  consider  habits  of  industry  and  economy  as  constitut- 
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in*g  the  surest  basis  of  morals  amongst  youth.  To  instill  these  into  the  minds  of 
my  pupils,  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  a  leading  object;  and  I  consequently  shall 
imperatively  require  the  strictest  adherence  to  all  the  regulations  bearing  on 
those  points,  b\’*all  concerned.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave  to  assure  the  parents, 

fuardians,  and  relatives  of  my  pupils,  that  the  regulations  prohibiting  the  cadets 
eing  furnished  with  money,  otherwise  than  by  the  superintendent,  or  by  his 
express  permission,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  (without  exception,)  and 
must  he  adhered  to  under  all  circumstances  ;  and  that  any  deviation  from  it  will 
be  followed  by  immediate  dismission.  I  would  much  prefer  that  the  great  body 
of  my  pupils  should  enter  young,  and  grow  up  under  my  system.  The  minS. 
and  body  are  then  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  than  at  a  more  advanced 
period.  Few,  if  any,  vicious  habits  have  then  been  formed,  and  the  morals,  un¬ 
der  a  strict  and  regular  discipline,  may  easily  be  preserved.  It  is  my  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  not,  knowingly,  to  admit  any  young  man  of  confirmed  vicious  or  dissi¬ 
pated  habits  into  the  institution.  I  would  accordingly  recommend  to  parents 
and  guardians  not  to  send  me  any  of  this  description ;  for  if  they  should  gain 
admission,  and  did  not  immediately  reform,  (which  seldom  occurs  when  the 
habits  are  confirmed,)  it  would  only  eventuate  in  their  dismission,  and  conse¬ 
quent  disgrace^  It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  a  youth  from  acquiring  bad  habits, 
than  to  correct  them  after  they  are  acquired.  If  parents  and  guardians  will  send 
me  their  sons  and  w'ards  free  from  habits  of  dissipation,  immorality,  and  vice,  I 
will  guarantee,  as  far  as  human  agency  will  authorize,  that  they  shall  be  preserved 
free  from  such  habits,  while  they  remain  under  my  care.  Every  requisite  means 
wdll  be  used  to  correct  the  foibles  and  faults  incidental  to  youth — to  accomplish 
this  object  no  pains  will  be  spared.  With  their  foibles  I  will  bear  as  much  as 
any  person,  but  with  their  vices  I  will  make  no  compromise.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  me  the  more  readily  and  the  more  certainly  to  accomplish  this  im- 
Dortant  object,  I  must  request  parents  and  guardians,  if  their  sons  or  wards 
nave  foibles  or  faults,  frankly  to  state  them  to  me.  On  this  subject  there  should 
be  no  reserve;  as,  with  such  information,  I  should  know  much  better  what 
course  to  pursue  with  them. 

The  favorable  view  taken  of  the  aims,  progress,  and  results  of  the  scientific 
and  military  training  provided  by  Capt.  Partridge  in  his  Academy  at  Norwich, 
was  amply  justified  by  the  success  of  his  pupils  at  Middletown,  as  practical 
men  in  various  departments  of  business  and  public  life. 

On  account  of  the  condition  on  which  he  held  a  portion  of  his  property  at 
Norwich,  Capt.  Partridge  was  obliged  to  maintain  there  a  literary  institution, 
after  his  removal  to  Middletowm.  W"hen  he  discontinued  his  labors  at  the  latter 
place,  and  not  succeeding  in  his  plans  for  establishing  a  scientific  and  military 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York,  he  returned  to  Norwdeh,  and  in  1832, 
made  preparation  to  reestablish  his  Academy  on  its  old  basis,  and  with  en¬ 
larged  premises.  With  this  view  he  erected  the  building  known  as  the  North 
Barracks,  which  were  occupied  for  two  years  by  Rev.  Amasa  Buck,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  Methodist  school,  known  as  the  Franklin  Seminary. 

NORWICH  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  a  number  of  gentlemen  associated  to  establish  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  not  an  academic,  but  a  collegiate  institution,  after  Capt.  Partridge’s  views, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  obtained  from  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  a 
charter  by  which  the  petitioners  wmre  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  by  the  name  of  the  Nonoicli  University.  The  charter  further  provides 
“  that  the  said  Board  shall  be  required  to  furnish  at  said  institution  constantly  a 
course  of  Military  instruction,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  also  in  Civil 
Engineering,  and  the  practical  sciences  generally ;  and  the  President  of  said  in¬ 
stitution,  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  shall  have  power  to  give  and  confer  all 
such  diplomas,  degrees,  honors,  or  licenses,  as  are  usually  given  or  conferred  in  Col¬ 
leges  or  Universities,  at  their  discretion ;  provided,  however,  that  in  so  doing  they 
shall  have  respect  to  the  morals  and  merits  of  the  candidate  alone.” 
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This  act  of  incorporation  named  fourteen  gentlemen,  and  provided  for  the 
election  of  eleven  others,  which  twenty-five  should  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Norwich  University.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held 
at  Norwich,  Yt.,  January,  1835.  The  vacancies  in  the  Board  were  then  filled, 
and  the  first  members  of  the  Faculty  were  elected,  viz, : — Alden  Partridge, 
“President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  History,  Science 
of  Government,  Political  Economy,  and  Military  Science  and  Tactics;”  Truman 
B,  Ransom,  Yice-President,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Mathematics,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  and  Civil  Engineering ;  M.  Noras, 
Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages ;  and  Franklin  Marsh  and  I.  M. 
Horr,  assistants  in  the  English  Department.  These  gentlemen  were  authorized 
to  form  a  course  of  study  and  laws  for  the  government  of  the  institution. 

In  May,  1835,  the  University  was  opened  under  the  auspices  and  in  the 
buildings  owned  by  Capt.  Partridge,  with  a  full  course  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
military  studies.  •  Among  those  enumerated  in  the  first  prospectus  were  Military 
Law,  Military  Drawing,  Civil  and  Military  Engineering.  “Military  Science 
being  considered  an  important  .^ppendage  to  the  education  of  every  American 
youth  is  taught  theoretically  in  all  departments  of  the  University.  The  military 
exercises  are  attended  at  those  hours  of  the  day  which  are  generally  passed  by 
students  in  idleness  or  devoted  to  useless  amusements,  for  which  they  will  be 
made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute,”  “The  discipline  will  be  strict,  but 
correct;  in  principle,  military.  It  will  be  a  great  and  leading  object  to  instill 
into  the  minds  of  students  liberality  of  sentiment  and  principles  of  honorable 
integrity  and  attachment  to  our  republican  institutions.  Everything  of  a  secta¬ 
rian  character  in  religion  will  be  entirely  excluded  and  all  literary  honors  will 
be  conferred  in  accordance  with  scholarship  and  moral  worth  alone.” 

At  the  close  of  the  academic  year,  1835-6,  (August  18,  1836,)  the  first  An¬ 
nual  Commencement  took  place,  and  the  class  of  1836  then  graduated,  consisted 
of  one  person,  Alonzo  Jackman,  now  Brigadier-General  in  Vermont,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics,  Military  Science,  etc.,  at  the  University.  Professor  Ran¬ 
som,  entered  the  United  States  Navy  about  this  time,  and  Mr.  Jackman  was 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacant  Professorship.  Soon  after  this,  Rev.  Zerah  Colburn, 
succeeded  Professor  Noras.  August  17,  1837,  the  second  Annual  Commence¬ 
ment  was  held,  and  Hon.  George  McDuffie,  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  the 
address ;  the  next  year  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the  orator ; 
in  1839,  John  Wentworth,  of  Illinois,  and  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut, 
were  speakers;  and  in  1840,  Benjamin  F.  Hallett,  of  Boston.  The  catalogues  of 
each  of  these  years  show  that  the  number  of  students,  or  cadets,  averaged  a 
little  less  than  a  hundred,  and  in  all  the  catalogues,  the  regulations  for  the 
Police  of  the  Cadets’  Quarters  were  given  in  full.  They  provided  for  all  the 
military  duties  of  the  students,  for  the  wearing  of  uniform,  etc.,  etc. 

In  July,  1840,  the  Corps  of  the  University  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Partridge,  performed  a  military  march  across  the  State  to  Fort  Ticonderoga. 
They  were  just  a  week  on  the  excursion,  and  in  that  time,  they  marched  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  foot,  about  twenty-five  miles  per  day.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  excessive  warmth  of  the  day,  and  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  the 
night,  with  no  other  covering  than  the  soldiers’  blanket,  the  Cadets  all  returned 
in  good  health  and  spirits. 

During  the  year  1843,  several  changes  took  place  in  the  University.  From 
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\he  time  Mr.  Ransom  resigned  the  Yice-Presidency,  until  May,  1843,  that  office 
was  filled  by  Hon.  Aaron  Loveland.  Mr.  Ransom  returned  at  this  time,  and 
was  again  made  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  Civil  and  Military  Engineer¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  buildings  and  land  used  up  to  this  time,  were  the  property  of 
Capt.  Partridge.  During  May,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purchase  of 
this  property  by  the  University,  but  some  misunderstanding  occurred  before 
this  was  done,  and  in  November,  President  Partridge  resigned,  and  took  from 
the  armory  all  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  attempted  to  revive  his  old  Acade¬ 
my  in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  finally,  when  the  University  could  not 
purchase  liis  property  at  liis  prices,  obliged  the  students  to  remove  from  the 
buildings.  On  his  resignation,  Truman  B.  Ransom  was  chosen  President,  and 
for  the  two  years  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  other  buildings  in  the  town. 
The  Legislature  was  applied  to,  and  appropriated  a  hundred  stand  ot  arms,  sets 
of  accoutrements,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  students.  At  last  an  arrangement  was 
made  with  Capt.  Partridge,  for  the  purchase  of  his  property,  and  the  University 
returned  to  its  old  quarters.  The  number  of  students  was  small  during  these 
difficulties,  but  the  military  department  was  always  active,  a  good  military  edu¬ 
cation  was  given,  and  men  were  graduated  who  now  hold  responsible  places 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States  among  the  Federal  troops. 

In  May,  1847,  President  Ransom,  then  Major-General  of  the  Vermont  Militia, 
resigned  his  place  at  the  University,  accepted  that  of  Colonel  of  the  ‘“New  Eng¬ 
land  regiment,”  ninth  infantry,  and  went  with  that  body  to  Mexico.  September 
13th  of  the  same  year,  he  was  shot  while  gallantly  leading  the  charge  of  his 
regiment  upon  the  fortifications  of  Chapultepec.  When  Gen.  Ransom  left,  Prof. 
James  D.  Butler  was  appointed  President,  pro  tern.,  and  in  Januarjq  1848,  Gen. 
Henry  S.  Wheaton,  of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  President,  and  served  as  such 
till  August,  1849;  he  was  succeeded ’in  September,  1850,  by  Rev.  Edward 
Bourns,  LL.  D.,  who  still  (1863,)  holds  that  office. 

Soon  after  1850,  the  opposition  to  anything  of  a  military  education  became 
very  strong,  the  number  of  Cadets  at  this  institution  diminished,  and  the  tone 
of  the  prospectus  changed  to  suit  the  public.  “  The  discipline  is  military  in 
principle  and  form.  The  Cadets  are  under  military  organization,  they  dress  in 
uniform,  are  regularly  drilled  with  arms.  But  they  are  not  made  lovers  of  war ! 
They  are  not  found  to  adopt  the  profession  of  arms  more  than  others  of  the  same 
age,  however  educated;  oftentimes  the  harmless  practice  of  handling  arms  at 
this  age,  is  found  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  the  use  of  them,  and  these  young 
men  settle  down  into  the  ranks  of  peace  more  easily  and  more  contentedly  than 
those  that  have  had  no  such  training.  The  drill  is  an  agreeable  exercise.  The 
system  of  discipline  is  strict,  though  not  oppressive,  its  sole  object  is  to  preserve 
order  and  promote  study.”  “The  object  is  not  to  make  soldiers,  but  to 
strengthen  the  body.”  During  these  years  (from  1850  to  I860,)  the  prospects  of 
the  University  were  not  bright.  It  was  at  once  engaged  in  lawsuits,  and  troubled 
with  debt  and  opposition.  In  1853,  it  was  proposed  to  move  the  University  t® 
Montpelier,  but  the  project  was  finally  abandoned,  the  last  of  the  old  Academy 
property  was  bought,  the  buildings  were  repaired  and  the  institution  freed  from 
debt.  Previous  to  1850,  the  finances  were  in  a  very  confused  state.  When 
the  charter  was  obtained,  land  to  the  value  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  brought 
and  deeded  to  the  University.  The  sale  of  this,  and  subscriptions  from  Trustees 
and  citizens  of  Norwich,  produced  enough  to  purchase  the  North  Barracks. 
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The  money  received  of  students  for  tuition  was  always,  and  is  still,  all  used  for 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  instructors.  The  room-rents  scarcely  paid  the  rent 
and  repairs  of  the  South  Barracks,  and  the  University  ran  slightly  into  debt. 
The  State,  in  1853-4,  gave  the  institution  about  thirteen  hundred  dollars  of  an 
unappropriated  school  fund,  and  enough  more  was  raised  by  friends  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  purchase  the  South  Barracks,  and  pay  o.ff  old  debts,  and  put  all  the 
buildings  in  good  repair.  For  several  years  it  was  obliged  to  struggle  against 
a  load  of  popular  prejudice  on  account  of  its  military  feature,  but  since  1861,  it 
has  brushed  up  its  uniform,  and  its  Military  Department  no  longer  seeks  to  hide 
itself.  FTo  such  semi-apologies  for  the  military  training  of  its  students  appear  in 
its  catalogues  and  prospectus  for  1861  and  1862. 

“The  Norwich  University  differs  from  most  colleges  in  two  respects.  These 
are  its  double  system  of  study,  consisting  in  an  Academic  and  a  Scientific 
course ;  and  its  department  of  Military  Science.  The  Academic  course  com¬ 
prises  those  studies  usually  pursued  in  other  colleges ;  the  Scientific  embraces 
Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  Belles-Lettres,  Surveying,  and  Engineering. 
Four  years  are  required  to  complete  the  former,  and  three,  the  latter  course  of 
study.  Students  are  also  allowed  to  take  a  partial  course  in  either  department. 
The  students  of  all  departments  are  regarded  as  equals. 

“The  feature,  however,  which  more  than  any  other  distinguishes  Norwich 
University  from  other  Collegiate  institutions,  is  the  departm'ent  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics. 

“Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  the  students  are  all  under  Military 
discipline — are  called  Cadets — dress  in  uniform,  and  are  instructed  in  Infantry^ 
Eiifle,  and  Artillery  Drill,  Bayonet  Exercise,  Fortification,  Reconnoissance,  Cas- 
trametation.  Guard  and  Out-Post  duty.  See.,  &c.  All  the  arms  and  equipments 
necessary  for  drills  are  furnished  by  the  State  of  Vermont.  *  *  * 

“The  military  feature  of  this  institution  is  one  which  should  particularly  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  notice,  and  patronage  of  the  public  at  this  time.  The  want  of 
men  skilled  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  to  take  command  of  volunteer 
forces,  and  discipline  them  into  effective  soldiers,  has  been  severely  felt  in  organ¬ 
izing  the  present  army  of  the  ifnited  States.  The  reverses  with  which  it  has 
met  are,  without  doubt,  owing  largely  to  this  cause.  To  guard  against  this 
defect  in  the  future,  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  young  men  should  be  educated 
thoroughly  in  every  department  of  Military  Science.  In  times  of  peace  this 
knowledge  would  not  incapacitate  men  for  nor  interfere  with  any  other  busi¬ 
ness; — while  in  times  of  war,  it  would  become  invaluable  to  the  country  in 
training  an  army  for  efficient  service.” 

The  following  persons  constituted  the  Faculty  in  1862.  Rev.  Edward  Bourns, 
LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Sciences,  Ancient  Languages,  and 
Literature;  Alonzo  Jackman,  A.  M.,  Brigadier-General  Vermont  Volunteer 
Militia,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Military  Science,  and 
Tactics;  Thomas  R.  Crosby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Natural  History ;  Clinton  S.  Averill,  A.  M.,  Acting  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences ;  George  Baillard,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  and  Linear  and 
Architectural  Drawing;  Samuel  W.  Shattuck,  B.  S.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics 
and  Military  Tactics ;  Alonzo  Jackman,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries  there  have  been  educators  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  physical,  and  more  specifically,  of 
the  military  element  in  their  schemes  of  individual  and  collective 
teaching.  No  higher  anthority  in  English  pedagogical  literature  of 
the  liberal  type,  can  be  named  in  this  connection,  than  John  Milton, 
who,  in  his  brief  but  masterly  outline  of  “  a  virtuous  and  noble  edu¬ 
cation,”  includes  this  in  the  means  of  a  complete  and  generous  cul¬ 
ture,  that  is  “  to  fit  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnani¬ 
mously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and  war.” 
In  the  outset  he  demands  that  the  number  of  pupils,  for  whose 
accommodations  a  spacious  house  and  grounds  were  to  be  provided, 
should  be  large  enough  for  “  the  convenience  of  a  foot  company  or 
interchangeably  two  troops  of  cavalry,”  so  that  systematic  exercise 
could  alternate  with  the  studies  and  diet.  In  his  general  progamme 
he  includes  studies  which  shall  “  stir  up  their  spirits  to  manly  and 
liberal  exercise,”  and  “  inflame  their  hearts  with  high  hopes  of  living 
to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patriots.”  In  the  enumeration  of 
studies  he  specifies  mathematics,  .the  practical  aid  of  instruments  in 
surveying  and  engineering,  and  their  application  to  fortification  and 
navio-ation.  Livino;  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  like  our  own,  when  the 
preservation  of  constitutional  liberty  had  summoned  troops  from 
the  field,  the  shop,  and  the  study,  and  placed  men  in  command  who 
had  not  been  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  Milton  directs  or 
points  out  the  value  of  studies,  the  mastery  of  whose  general  principles 
“  may  at  some  time  or  other  save  an  army,”  and  not  let  the  healthj’^ 
and  stout  bodies  of  young  men  rot  away  under  them  for  want  of 
this  discipline,  which  is  a  great  pity,  and  no  less  shame  to  the  com-' 
mander.”  In  treating  specially  of  physical  culture,  Milton  assigns 
to  military  drill,  and  use  of  sword  and  other  weapons,  at  least  an 
hour  and  a  half  each  day,  that  his  pupils  may  be  equally  good  both 
for  peace  and  war.  “  The  exercise  which  I  commend  first  is  the 
exact  use  of  these  weapons  to  guard  and  strike  safely  with  edge  or 
point.  This  will  keep  them  healthy,  nimble,  strong,  and  well  in 
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breatli ;  is  also  tbe  likeliest  means  to  make  them  grow  large  and 
tall,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  gallant  and  fearless  courage,  which 
being  tempered  with  seasonable  lectures  and  precepts  to  make  them 
of  true  fortitude  and  patience,  will  turn  into  a  native  and  heioic 
valor,  and  makes  them  hate  the  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  With 
tbe  use  of  the  sword  Milton  would  associate  all  athletic  sports 
wherein  Englishmen  are  apt  to  excel.  ^  And  after  the  day  s  study  has 
been  thoroughly  done,  “  with  minds  in  good  tune  and  satisfaction, 
he  would  occupy  the  “  two  hours  before  supper  in  military  motions, 
under  sky,  or  cover,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont ;  first  on  foot,  then  as  their  age  permits,  on  horseback  to  all 
the  art  of  cavalry ;  that  having  in  spirit,  but  with  much  exactness 
and  daily  muster,  served  out  the  rudiments  of  their  soldiership 
in  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieg¬ 
ing  and  battering,  with  all  the  helps  of  ancient  and  modern  strate- 
gems,  tactics,  and  warlike  maxims,  they  may,  as  it  were,  out  of  a 
long  war  come  forth  renowned  and  perfect  commanders  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  their  country.  They  would  not  then  if  they  were  trusted 
with  fair  and  hopeful  armies,  suffer  them  for  want  of  just  and  wise 
discipline  to  shed  away  from  about  them  like  sick  feathers,  though 
they  be  never  so  oft  supplied;  they  would  not  suffer  these  empty 
and  unrecruitable  colonels  to  quaff  out  or  convey  into  secret  hoards 
the  wages  of  a  delusive  list  and  miserable  remnant.  No,  certain¬ 
ly,  if  they  knew  aught  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  to  good 
men  or  good  governors,  they  would  not  suffer  these  things.”  To 
these  school  studies  and  practical  exercises,  Milton  would  add  ex¬ 
cursions  “to  all  quarters  of  the  land,  learning  and  observing  all 
places  of  strength,  all  material  for  building,  all  soil  for  towns  and 
tillage,  harbors  and  ports  of  trade.  These  ways  would  try  all  their 
peculiar  gifts  of  Natqre,  and  if  there  is  any  secret  excellence 
among  them,  would  fetch  it  out  and  give  it  fair  ^opportunities  to 
advance  itself  by.” 

The  views  of  Milton  in  favor  of  military  exercises  can  not  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  any  professional  bias,  for  his  tastes  and  his  habits  of 
life  were  in  the  shaded  walks  of  the  academy,  “  contemplating  the 
serene  countenance  of  truth  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  study.” 

The  example  of  Switzerland  can  be  cited  on  the  side  of  their 
practicality,  on  a  scale  as  liberal  and  much  more  popular  than  their 
author  at  the  time  contemplated;  and  quite  recently  (1871),  the 
Federal  war  authorities  propose  that  the  older  boys  in  the  seconda¬ 
ry  and  superior  schools  shall  be  instructed  in  outpost  and  skirmish¬ 
ing  duties. 


X.  PHYSICAL  AND  MILITARY  EXERCISES  IR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  NATIONAL  NECESSITYj, 

BT  EDWAPD  L.  MOIXNECX. 

Major  and  Inspector  in  New  York  Militia. 


From  a  long  and  unexampled  period  of  political  and  commercial  prosperity 
we  suddenly  find  ourselves  called  upon  to  struggle  for  national  existence,  and 
while  a  noble  response  from  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  the  struggle  has 
strengthened  the  hand  of  government  with  an  intelligent  army,  and  developed 
the  resources  of  the  country,  yet  the  occasion  has  laid  bare  defects  which  call 
for  correction. 

Without  a  standing  army  of  any  magnitude  we  have  found  our  militia  laws 
defective,  and  have  been  obliged  to  create  ourselves  a  military  people  by  the 
sufferings  and  bitterness  of  an  experience  bought  on  the  field  of  active  warfare. 

Military  necessity  has  compelled  the  loss  of  invaluable  time  in  the  organizing 
and  preparing  of  our  troops,  which  would  not  have  been  required  had  we  been 
able  to  meet  the  rebellion  at  the  commencement  with  well  trained  officers  and 
an  experienced  and  carefully  drilled  militia. 

'"'‘The  first  object  fi  says  Daniel  Webster,  '’''of  a  free  people  is  the  preservation 
of  their  liberty:’'''  a  noble  truth  which  must  speak  home  to  the  heart  of  every 
American,  and  if,  as  it  is  asserted,  “the  future  life  and  character  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  to  be  seen  in  its  system  of  schools,”  then  we  may  well  listen  with  some 
degree  of  alarm  to  the  warnings  and  unmistakable  evidences  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  that  the  American  race  is  physically  deteriorating.* 

The  question  arises,  has  our  National  system  of  Education  been  such  as  to 
qualify  and  prepare  us  to  maintain  successfully,  the  noble  inheritance  which  was 
won  by  the  physical  energies  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  field  of  intellectual  culture,  have  we  kept  the  physical  advantages 
possessed  by  our  forefathers  ? 

Let  us  not  mislead  ourselves  in  this  matter,  but  calmly  look  at  the  facts,  that 
as  a  rule,  our  present  system  of  Public  Education  is  devoted  solely  to  the  men¬ 
tal  and  moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  and  that  the  encouragements  and  re¬ 
wards  held  out  by  committees  and  teachers,  stimulate  to  the  overexertion  of  the 
brain,  and  sacrifice  in  too  many  instances,  the  health  and  groivth  of  the  body. 

Although  great  improvement  has  been  made  of  late  by  the  shortening  of 
the  time  devoted  to  study,  and  by  the  introduction  of  more  frequent  periods 
of  recreation,  yet  still  little  has  been  attempted  for  giving  exercise  and  activity 
to  the  body;  this  important  training  being  left  to  the  care  of  parents  or  the 
pupils  themselves. 


♦Miss  C.  E.  Beecher’s  “Appeal  to  American  Women,”  “  Calisthenics,”  &c. 
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Is  it  not  too  true  that  the  increase  of  ill  health,  broken  constitutions,  and 
early  deaths,  among  the  growing  portion  of  our  population,  especially  in  cities, 
warns  us,  year  after  year,  that  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  restless  seeking 
after  mental  and  intellectual  improvement,  have  been  bought  at  the  expense  of 
the  vital  energies  of  the  great  body  of  youth  who  throng  the  colleges  and  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  our  land  ?  * 

If  any  one  denies  this,  let  him  visit  our  institutions  of  learning,  and  while  he 
may  well  admire  the  wisdom  and  forethought  which  has  established  our  pros¬ 
perity  on  a  noble  system  of  National  Education,  he  can  not  but  notice  the  de¬ 
bility  evinced  in  the  frames  of  so  many  youthful  votaries  of  intellectual  train¬ 
ing;*  the  exceptions  making  the  contrast  still  more  strikingly  painful.  Then 
let  him  go  to  the  counting-house  or  the  close  confinement  of  some  mechani¬ 
cal  employment,  where  the  evils  from  mental  activity,  unaccompanied  by  physi¬ 
cal  recreation,  are  yet  more  strongly  developed.  These  evils  assail  not  only 
the  happiness  of  families,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  and  the  well-being 
of  the  race.  Is  this  right  or  necessary  ?  Can  it  be  avoided? 

The  solution  of  these  momentous  questions  may  well  engage  the  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reflecting  teacher,  parent  and  patriot;  and  to  them  we  assert  that, 
wiless  physical  exercises  are  enforced  upon  our  system  of  Fuhlic  School  educa¬ 
tion,  our  intellectual  culture  will  he  of  little  avail,  and  that  our  nationality 
stands  in  danger  of  sinking  a  prey  to  designing  opponents. 

That  enfeebled  races  are  invariably  conquered  by  those  more  powerfully  de¬ 
veloped,  is  proved  by  innumerable  instances  in  history.  That  physical  training 
was  an  important  branch  of  education  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  well 
known.  The  system  inculcated  by  the  iron-hearted  Lycurgus,  among  the  Spar¬ 
tan  youth,  was  of  a  nature  admirably  adapted  to  fit  them  for  all  the  sterner 
realities  of  life,  whilst  the  athletic  games  and  exercises  of  the  youth  of  Rome, 
comprising,  as  it  did,  walking,  running,  wrestling,  swimming,  and  military  drill, 
were  the  means  of  improving,  to  the  utmost,  their  physical  poivers  Upon 
reaching  manhood,  the  advantage  of  this  training  was  indicated  by  the  robust¬ 
ness  of  form,  and  the  constitutional  vigor  which  enabled  them  to  undertake 
labor,  fatigue  and  hardship  of  every  kind,  with  perfect  indifference. 

The  Spartan  and  the  Roman  soldiers  were  by  this  early  training,  not  only 
qualified  to  surmount  with  ease  the  various  obstacles  and  difficulties  incident  to 
a,  state  of  active  warfare,  but  they  also  became  gifted  with  precision  and  rapidi¬ 
ty  in  every  movement,  and  each  man  was  likewise  endowed  with  that  confidence 
in  himself,  and  that  unbounded  reliance  upon  order,  subordination  and  com¬ 
bined  action,  which  nourish  audacity,  yet  temper  it  with  coolness  and  steadi- 

I10SS. 

Unfortunately  this  system,  by  which  the  vigor  and  valor  of  a  Spartan  or  a 
Roman  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  fell,  into  disuse,  and  as  it  was  neglected  for 
more  intellectual  pursuits,  so  the  grand  empires  founded  by  its  vigor  crumbled 
before  the  assaults  of  more  athletic  barbarians. 

The  influence  of  health  upon  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  yet  how  few  in  this  country  devote  attention  to  those  all  important  ex¬ 
ercises  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and  without  wnich 
intellectual  power  can  not  be  applied  to  its  highest  use.  The  talents,  the  expe- 


*!We  do  not  share  this  alarm,  or  believe  that  hard  study,  apart  from  open 
had  much,  if  any  thing,  to  do  with  such  physical  deterioration  as  does  exist.  —Ed 


or  secret  vice,  has 
Am  Jour  cf  Ed  ] 
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nence  of  our  best  educators  of  youth,  are  taxed  to  devise  exercises  to  develop 
the  vieuiaf.  faculties,  forgetting  that  too  close  application  to  study  is  detrimental 
to  the  growth  of  the  body, 

But  few  thoughtful  teachers  will  deny  the  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  reacljed, 
or  be  unwilling  that  the  strain  upon  the  intellectual  powers  of  children,  bv  ab¬ 
sorbing  studies,  should  be  counteracted  by  cheerful  and  relaxing  exercises  by 
which  the  mind  will  be  relieved  and  at  the  same  time  strengthened.  The 
testimony  of  physicians,  the  valuable  works  on  health  by  Dr.  Warren,  Miss  C. 
E.  Beecher,  and  many  other  able  writers,  furnish  incontestable  evidence  of  the 
necessity  of  systematic  exercise  for  children.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  adopt  it  in  our  course  of  education,  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
can  not,  or  will  not,  be  attended  to  at  their  homes. 

What  then  is  the  most  simple,  feasible  and  useful  plan  to  adopt  for  physical 
exercises  in  our  Colleges,  Normal  and  Public  Schools  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say,  that  the  only  successful,  orderly,  and  systematic 
method  is,  to  engraft  them  upon  the  course  of  studies  during  school  hours^  and  to 
carry  if  out  under  strict  military  discipline;  the  exercises  being  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  the  age,  strength  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils,  namely:  calis¬ 
thenics  and  walking  for  the  girls  and  younger  children,  and  military  exercises 
for  the  elder  boys. 

Let  not  the  kind  hearted  parent  exclaim  against  his  boy  learning  the  military 
drill,  for  fear  of  his  acquiring  a  taste  for  warfare ;  or  the  lover  of  peace  imagine 
we  would  re-establish  the  stern  laws  of  Lycurgus.  We  would  have  moderation 
in  this  respect  as  in  mental  studies,  and  while  we  would  not,  as  some  may  ima- 
gine,  displace  the  bust  of  Howard  in  our  school  rooms  for  a  Napoleon,  yet  we 
would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  boys  the  image  and  example  of  Washington, 
and  in  cultivating  their  intellectual  faculties,  likewise  prepare  them  in  mind  and 
body  to  develop  in  manhood  those  virtues  and  powers  which  constitute  a  true 
and  noble  citizen,  a  sincere  love  of  country,  of  national  probity  and  justice, 
beyond  selfish  considerations  or  personal  aggrandizement.  They  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  sense  and  knowledge  that  it  will  be  their  honorable  duty  and 
privilege  to  protect  their  native  land,  that  she  fosters  and  educates  them  in 
their  youth,  and  that  upon  their  manhood  her  nationality  depends. 

We  can  never  become  an  aggressive  military  people ;  the  fields  for  successful 
enterprise  in  art,  science,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  too  broad  and  inviting 
to  render  military  pursuits  very  attractive,  and  unless  we  cultivate  such  exer¬ 
cises  and  discipline  in  youth,  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  neglected  when 
engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  business.  The  clear,  common  sense  of  the 
American  parent  will  acknowledge,  not  only  the  national  necessity,  but  the 
moral  advantages  of  this;  for  what*  fond  mother  is  there  but  would  prefer  to 
see  in  her  son  a  manly,  patriotic  spirit,  rather  than  a  timid,  mercenary  one, 
which,  shunning  danger,  would  sacrifice  the  honor  and  greatness  of  his  coun¬ 
try  to  the  base  love  of  gain  and  ease. 

We  have  suggested  that  the  exercises  be  conducted  under  strict  military 
discipline,  because  it  is  impossible  for  a  large  body  of  children  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  usual  school  limits,  unless  the  greatest  decorum  and  order  is  ob-* 
served;  and  if  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a  teacher,  dangers  and  acci¬ 
dents  will  be  avoided,  which  always  occur  when  children  are  rash  and  thought¬ 
less  in  attempting  to  accomplish  too  much.  Thus  conducted,  they  will  prove  an 
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invaluable  aid  to  the  teacher  in  the  enforcement  of  disciphne  in  the  school 
room,  and  teach  that  invaluable  lesson  which  it  seems  so  difficult  for  children  to 
learn, — unhesitating  obedience. 

For  the  advantages  of  this  system  let  us  examine  the  practical  testimony 
afforded  in  the  European  schools,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  important  matter. 

On  the  continent  the  advantages  of  physical  training  are  appreciated  to  their 
fullest  extent,  especially  in  the  Industrial  Reform  schools,  where  the  admirable 
principle  has  been  adopted  of  teaching  “  what  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
when  they  become  men,”*  and  thus  render  them  useful  members  of  society. 
To  Dr.  Barnard’s  National  Education  in  Europe,  we  are  indebted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  and  illustrations  of  this  position. 

In  the  Reform  School  of  Rauhen  Ilaus,  near  Hamburg,  “they  are  taught  to 
develop  their  bodily  and  mental  po Avers  in  various  practical  ways ;  to  use  the 
fire  engine,  to  swim,  to  save  persons  from  drowning,  and  use  remedies  to  re- 
coA'er  them,  to  climb  a  mast  and  handle  the  sail,  of  a  ship.  They  act  as  a  jury 
among  themselves.  Their  chief 're Avard  is  to  be  enrolled  in  the  table  of  honor. 
In  the  great  fire  of  Hamburg,  their  conduct  was  physically,  as  well  as  morally, 
heroic,  and  while  bravely  saving  life  and  property,  they  steadily  refused  re- 
v/ards.”  Parents  Avho,  perhaps  justly  owing  to  the  numerous  accidents  in  Gym¬ 
nasiums,  are  timid  of  their  children  becoming  injured  by  these  exercises,  should 
carefully  read  the  system  pursued  in  Fellcnberg’s  celebrated  establishment  at 
Hofwyl.  “A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  em¬ 
ployed,  so  that  every  boy  shall  acquire  a  knoAvledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instea<i 
of  that  foolhardiness  Avhich  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not 
learned  to  estimate  their  OAvn  powers  correctly.”  At  Ruysselde,  Belgium,  the 
following  plan  Avas  pursued:  In  summer,  from  5^  to  6^  A.  M.,  Exercises  and 
Manoeuv^res 5  from  7^  to  8^  P.  M.,  Gymnastics.  In  winter,  several  hours  were 
devoted  to  these  exercises,  and  the  result  found  (as  in  this  report,)  was,  that 
“  rickets,  scrofula,  want  of  elasticity  in  the  limbs,  difficulty  of  walking,  all  rap¬ 
idly  disappeared  under  the  drill,  which  confirmed  the  health  and  increased  the 
strength  and  activity  of  the  children,  and  accustomed  them  to  discipline.  It 
predisposed  the  pupils  to  sleep,  and  was  an  effective  safeguard  against  shameful 
habits  and  secret  vices.  The  battalion  movements  were  performed  with  as 
much  precision  as  that  of  the  army,  a  platoon  armed  AV'ith  condemned  carbines, 
marched  at  the  head.  The  bayonet  exercises  and  skirmishing  were  as  good  as 
play  to  the  boys.”  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  moral  effects  of  military  dis¬ 
cipline  upon  the  lads  of  the  Colonie  Agrioole,  at  Mettray,  is  related  by  M.  De- 
metz,  and  was  published  in  Barnard’s  Journal,  Vol.  1,  p.  623.  “During  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1848,  a  band  of  workmen  came  to  Mettray,  with  flags  flying  and  trum¬ 
pets  sounding,  and  meeting  the  youths  returning,  tired  from  field  labor,  their 
pickaxes  on  their  shoulders,  thus  addressed  them: — ‘My  boys,  do  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  work  any  longer.  Bread  is  plentiful;  it  is  ready  for  you  Avithout 
labor.’  The  chef,  who  was  conducting  the  boys,  and  who  behaved  with  the 
greatest  calmness  and  tact,  immediately  cried,  ‘Halt!  form  in  line.’  The  lads, 
being  accustomed  to  march  like  soldiers,  immediately  formed.  The  chef  then 
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said  to  the  men,  ‘My  friends,  yon  have  learned  to  labor;  you  have  a  right  to 
rest;  but  leave  these  lads:  let  them  learn  now,  and  when  their  turn  comes  they 
may  rest  as  you  do.’  The  men  gave  way,  the  youths  marched  home,  and  Mel- 
tray  was  saved, — saved,  as  I  believe,  by  our  habit  of  military  discipline.”  It 
was  the  heroic  exertions  of  these  young  colons  during  the  inundation  of  1856, 
which  Avon  for  them  the  praises  of  all  France.  These  instances  might  be  multi¬ 
plied,  but  are  sufficient  to  show  the  moral  and  physical  benefits  of  military  ex¬ 
ercises  and  discipline  upon  boys,  even  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  governments  of  Europe  being  upheld  by  the  bayonets  of  large  standing 
armies,  and  requiring,  as  they  do,  in  many  of  the  kingdoms,  the  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice  of  all  young  men,  renders  it  unnecessary  for  the  daily  public  schools  to 
•teach  military  exercises  to  that  extent,  which  it  is  well  for  our  Republican  gov¬ 
ernment  to  do.  Yet  in  Europe  they  wmteh  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and  care 
the  bodily  poAvers  of  the  children,  knowing  its  great  advantage  not  only  in 
health,  but  the  maintenance  of  order. 

In  Great  Britain  much  interest  has  of  late  been  evinced  on  this  subject,  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  becoming  convinced  that  the  studies  and  confinement  in 
their  schools  were  generally  prolonged  beyond  the  powers  of  the  cnildren,  and 
in  violation  of  the  laAvs  of  health,  devoted  himself  to  collecting  testimony 
respecting  the  advantages  of  the  military  drill  upon  the  health  of  children. 
His  investigations  have  elicited  much  valuable  information,  the  more  interesting 
to  us  as  they  mark  its  advantages  to  a  nation  wdiich,  like  our  OAvn,  depends  for 
its  defence  mainly  upon  a  volunteer  force. 

The  folloAving  synopsis  of  his  pamphlet  Ave  extract  from  the  K.  Y.  Evening 
Post,  Kovember  1st: 

Mr.  Chadwick  considers  “  In  a  sanitary  point  of  vicAV  that  a  systematized  drill 
is  good,  and  for  defective  constitutions  requisite  for  the  correction  of  congeni¬ 
tal  bodily  defects  and  taints,  with  which  the  youth  of  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  population,  especially  among  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  affected : 
and  that  for  these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the 
naval  drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  AA'hen  properly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys.  From  a 
moral  point  of  vicAV,  also,  this  drill  will  give  the  pupil  an  early  initiation  into 
all  the  acquirements  of  discipline— namely,  duty,  order,  obedience  to  command. 


self-restraint,  punctuality  and  patience.” 

The  evidence  furnished  by  English  drill  officers  shows  its  national  value,  and 
“That  at  school  it  maybe  taught  most  economically,  as  not  interfering  with 
productive  labor,  and  that  thirty  or  forty  boys  may  be  taught  the  naval  and 
military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  (tAVO  and  a  half  cents)  pei  Aveek  per  head  as 
cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be  dnllcd  com- 
pletely  in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as  the  small  part  of  it  now  taught 
imperfectly  on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage  ;  and  that,  for  teac  nie  >«  ri  , 
the  services  of  retired  drill  sergeants,  and  naval  as  well  as  mthtary  officers  and 

pensioners,  may  be  had  economically  in  every  part  of  the  c  -  ^ 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  should  have,  m  add.t.on  to  the 

drill  the  cavalrv  drill,  which  the  parents  of  that  class  of  pupils  may  aflord 
^hlt  the  drill,  whJn  made  generally  prevalent, 
eventually  accomplish,  in  a  wider  and  better 

corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  interrupting  productive  occupations  now 
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becoming  more  absorbing,  is  highly  expensive,  rendering  all  volunteer  forces 
dependent  in  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually  comparatively  inefficient ;  that  the  juve¬ 
nile  drill,  if  made  general,  will  accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia ; 
that  the  juvenile  drill  will  abate  diffidence  in  military  efficiency,  and  will  spread 
a  wide  predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service, 
will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  forces,  whether  naval 
or  military,  and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger  and  cheaper  defensive 
force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in  public  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead  of 
being  an  expense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  powers  and  value  of  the 
labors  of  the  country.” 

Lieutenant-General  Shaw  Kennedy,  in  a  letter  expressing  his  high  approval  of 
the  plan,  states,  “  that  the  inferences  drawn  can  not  be  controverted.  He  is  of  • 
opinion  that  if  the  measure  is  carried  out  it  will  be  the  means  of  bringing  two 
million  of  men  actually  under  arms  in  Great  Britain  alone,  that  is,  excluding 
Ireland.  He  conceives  that  the  effects  of  military  drill  and  exercises,  and  the 
use  of  fire-arms  taught  at  schools,  would  never  be  forgotten ;  that  a  youth  so 
trained  would,  at  any  future  period,  with  a  slight  degree  of  practice,  renew  his 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  been  taught.” 

Nor  has  the  training  of  a  better  class  of  seamen  been  neglected.  This  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of  a  commercial  people,  and  it  is  well  for  us 
to  see  what  steps  England  is  taking  in  the  matter. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  naval  drill,  old  masts  and  tackle 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  training  schools  in  England,  and  Mr.  Talf- 
nell  has  received  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  naval  men  of  the  way  in 
which  some  Of  the  boys  have  by  these  means  been  tutored  as  seamen  in  pauper 
schools.  In  order  to  form  sailors,  it  is  necessary  to  hav^  masts  and  sails  rigged 
in  the  playgronnd,  and  a  regular  seaman  must  be  engaged  to  drill  the  boys. 

Mr.  Baker  has  observed  that  the  naval  drill  as  given  at  Greenwich,  is  highly 
effective.  “  He  states  that  he  was  on  board  the  Ganges  and  the  Conway  at  a 
time  when  many  boys  came  on  board  who  had  been  taught  the  naval  drill  at 
Greenwich  naval  schools ;  and  that  they  proved  to  be  as  ready  and  well  trained 
as  man-of-war’s  men  ;  they  were  clean  and  orderly,  and  as  a  class  were  first-rate 
seamen,  becoming  petty  and  warrant  officers  in  greater  proportion  than  others.” 

Of  its  consequence  upon  the  national  health  and  industry,  “Professor  Owen 
has  stated  that  even  in  the  best-warmed  and  ventilated  schools,  five  or  six 
hours’  enforced  stillness  of  growing  children  is  a  violation  of  the  primary  laws 
of  physiology ;  Avhilst  Miss  Nightingale  and  others  agree  that,  under  the  present 
system,  children  are  placed  under  conditions  which  impair  good  bodily  health 
and  generate  epidemic  disease.  Mr.  Rahnson,  a  school  commissioner  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  states  that  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  the  present  amount  of 
sedentary  confinement  in  schools,  required  from  young  children,  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention  in  Holland,  and  that  they  have  under  trial  a  system  of  exer¬ 
cises  for  schools  advocated  by  Dr.  Schrieber,  of  Leipsic.  ‘  The  chief  question,’ 
says  the  latter  gentleman,  ‘is.  How  are  our  children  to  be  brought  up?  Is  it 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature?  The  answer  is.  No;  or  we  should  not  see  so 
many  children  who  were  rosy  and  healthy  before  going  to  sehool,  become  palo 
and  bloodless  after  school  has  begun;’  and  he  prescribes  the  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  school  confinement. 
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Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson,  civil  engineer,  gives  the  following  as  his  opinion  of  the 
advantages  of  school  drill  in  connexion  with  manual  labor ; 

“In  my  opinion,  based  on  experience  and  observation,  1  think  school  drilling 
and  training  would  prove  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  boys  in  after  life. 

I  may  give  a  few  instances.  In  all  engineering  and  building,  tradesmen  are 
frequently  required  to  use  their  strength  in  concert,  lifting,  carrying  and  draw¬ 
ing  ;  men,  to  use  their  joint  strength  not  only  effectively  but  safely,  must  have 
confidence  in  each  other.  Two  trained  men  will  lift  and  carry  more  easily  and 
safely  than  four  untrained  men.  I  have  frequently  seen  trained  men  weed  out 
unskilled  men  where  heavy  lifting  has  been  required,  because  they  dare  not  risk 
the  danger  arising  from  unskilled  strength,  and  few  have  performed  with  more 
safety  work  which  would  have  been  lighter  and  easier  if  all  had  been  equally 
skilled.  Men  frequently  reject  the  assistance  of  unskilled  men,  as  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  danger  in  having  them  near.  Frequent  accidents  arise  from  using  men 
unskilled  in  lifting,  in  hoisting,  and  at  capstan  ivork.  ^  *  Boys  should 

not  only  learn  to  march,  but  to  lift,  carry  and  pull  in  concert.  There  are  many 
necessary  feats  of  strength  in  all  trades,  Avhich  are  more  matters  of  knack  and 
tact  than  of  brute  strength.  Brute  strength  frequently  fails  to  do  that  which 
comparative  weakness  can  accomplish  easily  with  skill  and  confident  concert. 
There  is  no  regular  system  of  training  in  concert  to  use  human  strength  in  the 
best  manner  in  any  trade,  so  far  as  I  know ;  acting  in  concert  is  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  practice  gives  facility  and  confidence.  Drill  and  training  would 
probably  double  the  effective  human  power  of  any  establishment,  especially  if 
numbers  are  instructed  in  joint  feats  Of  strength.  That  which  is  taught  to 
youth  is  never  forgotten  in  after  life.” 

“  As  regards  its  fitness  as  an  appendage  to  the  highest  branches  of  education, 
we  have  the  testimony  of  experienced  examiners  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  state  that  six  hours  mental  work,  instead  of  ten  or  twelve,  for 
adults,  was  the  time  of  the  great  majority  of  the  prizemen;  and  it  was  always 
found  that  those  who  were  the  foremost  in  mental  labor  were  commonly  the 
foremost  in  boat-rowing  and  physical  exercise.  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
testifies  that  the  institution  of  the  systematized  exercise  of  the  volunteer  drill 
in  that  college  had  been  attended  by  an  improvement  of  the  mental  labors,  and 
of  the  whole  of  the  order  and  discipline,  as  well  as  of  the  health  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  and  that,  encouraged  by  these  results,  he  was  considering  of  making  pro¬ 
vision  for  cavalry  exercises.” 

Mr.  Chadwick  has  also  furnished  incontestable  proofs  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  more  active  physical  training  for  females  and  of  its  bearing  upon  the  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  But  this  subject  has  been  rendered  so  familiar  to  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  by  the  able  pen  of  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  that  we  need  not 
touch  upon  the  European  view,  except  to  say  that  the  noble  labors  of  Profes¬ 
sors  Ling  and  Branting,  of  Sweden,  have  been  ably  seconded  by  very  many  of 
the  governments  of  Northern  Europe,  where  a  method  of  gymnastics  for 
females,  has  been  systematized  and  practically  adopted.  From  this  brief  sketch 
of  the  practical  working  of  physical  military  exercises  in  Europe,  let  us  turn  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  among  our  own  countrymen,  whose  activity  in 
behalf  of  public  education  called  forth  the  compliment  from  Prof.  LeRoy, 
which  we  wish  was  better  deserved,  especially  by  the  class  which  he  specifies. 
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that  “  the  improvement  of  schools  is,  so  to  speak,  the  fixed  idea,^  the  constant 
preoccupation  of  the  statesmen  of  America.” 

We  have  indeed  a  noble  and  liberal  system  of  education,  but  we  would  see  its 
fostering  care  so  extended  as  to  invigorate  the  bodies  as  well  as  develop  the 
mental  faculties  and  intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils:  The  military  exercises 
would  best  accomplish  this,  and  at  the  same  time  form  our  public  schools  into 

a  NURSERY  FOR  A  BRAVE  AND  EFFECTIVE  MILITIA. 

Early  in  October  last  a  communication  was  addressed  by  the  writer  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  governors,  and  various  other  persons  connected  with  the  executive 
departments  of  the  Northern  States,  in  regard  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  introduction  of  infantry  drills  in  the  public  schools,  and  by  early  prep¬ 
aration  in  school-days  to  strengthen  the  militia  of  the  different  States.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  placed  before  the  New  York  and  other  City  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  referred  by  them  to  special  committees.  The  subject  was  also  agita¬ 
ted  through  the  columns  of  the  daily  press.  The  warm  responses  which  have 
been  accorded  to  these  communications,  prove  the  deep  interest  which  is  felt  in 
this  important  matter,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  by  the  time  this  article  appears  in 
print,*  some  legislative  action  will  have  been  taken. 

In  New  York,  the  energetic  Judge  Advocate  General,  William  H.  Anthon, 
being  engaged  in  a  report  upon  the  militia  laws,  and  taking  a  warm  interest  in 
all  matters  relative  to  the  efficacy  of  the  militia,  thus  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  some  alteration  in  the  present  system,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr,  Curtis, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York  : 

“The  entii'e  system,  in  my  judgment,  needs  revision  and  reform,  in  order  to 
make  the  militia  what  the  Father  of  the  Republic  intended  it  should  be. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  several  persons,  and  among  others  Col.  Richard 
Belafield,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Maj.  E.  L.  Molineux,  that  an  excellent  foundation  for  an 
improved  militia  system  would  be  the  introduction  of  ‘  The  Manual  of  Arms,' 
and  ‘  The  School  of  the  Soldier  and  of  the  Company,’  into  our  public  schools. 

I  am  disposed  to  consider  these  suggestions  as  valuable,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient,  inform  me  how  far  you  deem 
them  practicable,  and  how  they  may  be  most  conveniently  introduced  into  the 
institutions  under  the  charge  of  your  Board.” 

Mr.  Curtis,  whose  personal  observations  on  the  European  school  systems,  and 
whose  long  experience  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  Board  of  the  largest  city 
in  the  Union,  renders  his  views  of  the  greatest  value,  replied : 

“It  has  been  my  opinion  for  years  that  military  instruction  should,  under 
certain  restrictions,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  be  given  to  the  older  boys  in  all  the 
schools  and  institutions  that  are  supported  or  draw  funds  from  the  public  treas¬ 
ury.  It  is  but  just  to  the  State  whose  munificence  sustains  these  schools,  ttiat 
the  pupils  should  be  instructed  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  will  make 
them  useful  and  effective  in  defending  and  protecting  the  State.  A  well  organ¬ 
ized  militia,  receiving  from  year  to  year  into  its  ranks  the  disciplined  and 
instructed  youth  who  have  passed  through  the  public  schools,  and  to  whom  the 
duties  of  the  soldier  are  familiar,  will  always  be  sustained  by  the  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem.” 

*  Written  December,  1861.  Recommended  by  Governors  Andrew  and  Morgan  m  tbeir  messa¬ 
ges  in  January 
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Military  discipline  and  exercises  are  by  no  means  an  untried  experiment  in 
the  annals  of  American  education ;  some  of  our  best  private  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutes  having  long  since  adopted  it,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  success  as  it  will 
be  our  endeavor  now  to  show. 

To  the  admirable  regulations  of  our  Kational  Military  and  Naval  Academies, 
we  need  not  refer ;  the  systematic  course  pursued  by  them  for  the  development 
of  health,  for  discipline  of  mind  and  body,  being  well  known  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers.  ^ 

One  instance  which  came  under  the  winter’s  personal  observation,  wall  suffi¬ 
ciently  illustrate  the  dependence  which  can  be  placed  upon  well-drilled  boys  in 
case  of  emergency. 

In  April  last,  when  Washington  was  defenceless,  Baltimore  in  riot,  and  all 
Maryland  in  a  state  of  revolt,  communication  being  cut  off  at  Annapolis,  there 
was  great  fear  of  attack  upon  that  important  strategetic  point.  The  pupils  w'ere 
prepared  for  any  exigency,  and  slept  wdth  their  loaded  rifles  over  their  cots. 
At  an  alarm  of  a  night  attack,  there  was  no  hesitation  among  those  gallant  little 
fellows.  They  were  up  directly ;  fell  in  their  ranks  and  off  at  a  douhle-qitick 
for  the  point  of  danger,  in  an  almost  incredible  short  space  of  time.  The  elder 
boys  dragged  their  howitzer  with  them.  Had  an  attack  taken  place,  those 
pupils  w’ould  have  given  a  good  account  of  themselves  and  have  stood  their 
ground  with  courage  and  steadiness.  The  secret  of  this  is  the  discipline^  for 
w'hich  they  are  indebted  to  the  assiduity  of  their  brave  and  experienced  super¬ 
intendent,  Captain  Blake  of  the  Navy. 

Let  us  read  the  opinion  of  this  able  officer  in  respect  to  the  applying  of  this 
discipline  to  public  schools : 

“  My  experience  at  this  institution  long  since  impressed  me  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  subject,  and  I  intended  to  have  given  my  view's  publicly,  but  you 
have  left  nothing  more  to  be  said  upon  it,  and  I  can  only  hope  that  those  who 
have  the  control  of  our  public  schools  will  view  the  subject  as  w'e  do.  We  have 
received  about  a  hundred  and  forty  acting  midshipmen  this  year,  some  of  them 
very  young,  and  although  they  have  not  been  here  tw^o  months,  they  present  a 
beautiful  example  of  such  results  as  the  system  would  produce  all  over  the 
country.” 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  States  now  in  rebellion  have  devoted  ranch 
more  attention  to  military  instruction  in  special  schools,  than  w'e  have,  many 
of  them  pursuing  the  European  plan  of  State  Academies  devoted  to  military 
science  Thus  while  we  have  been  obliged  to  create  officers  from  the  small 
nucleus  afforded  us  from  West  Point,  they  have  had  the  students  from  State 
Colleges  to  officer  their  regiments. 

For  a  long  time  back  Virginia  has  annually  expended  upon  her  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  nearly  $50,000;  South  Carolina,  $30,000;  Kentucky  and  other  States 
have  likewise  institutions,  founded  in  whole  or  part,  upon  a  military  basis. 

Although  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  legislative  action  for 
similar  institutes  in  the  Northern  States,  they  have  not,  up  to  the  present  time, 
been  successful,  owing,  wm  think,  to  the  groundless  opinion  that  it  would  prove 
a  heavy  tax,  without  a  corresponding  advantage.  We  shall  endeavor  to  prove 
in  this  article  how  economically  an  academy  could  be  supported.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  private  enterprise,  we  are  indebted  for  any  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  this  respect. 

•2 
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Several  of  our  best  boys’  boarding-schools  in  this  portion  of  the  country, 
have  for  a  long  time  employed  a  military  instructor  for  the  pupils  and  been 
managed  on  a  semi-military  organization ;  they  have  been  well  sustained  by  the 
patronage  of  the  public.  We  instance  two  or  three  schools  of  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Dussell’s  Collegiate  and  Commercial  Institute  of  Xew  Haven,  is  one  which 
has  already  been  of  national  advantage  to  us,  for  according  to  Prof.  Daniel  C. 
Gilman,  “the  scholars  Avere  of  great  service  in  drilling  the  recruits  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  now  hold  important  posts  In 
tl#  army.  The  scholars  formerly  trained  as  infantry  and  are  now  at  artillery 
practices.”  Mr.  Gilman  very  justly  observes,  that  in  a  country  like  ours  with  no 
standing  army,  every  able-bodied  man  should  learn  to  bear  arms,  and  there 
can  be  no  cheaper  or  efficient  Avay  of  doing  this  than  by  teaching  boys  in 
schools. 

The  Eagleswood  Collegiate  and  Military  School,  near  Perth  Amboy,  X.  J., 
has  been  recently  organized  on  the  military  plan.  The  scholars  are  formed 
into  a  battalion  under  a  superintendent  and  colonel  commanding,  the  rest  of 
the  officers  being  taken  from  the  scholars.  Tho  State  of  Xcav  Jersey  has  sup¬ 
plied  the  institute  with  arms,  and  the  military  regulations  apply  to  the  conduct 
of  the  pupils  in  their  general  deportment.  The  reasons  given  for  employing 
this  discipline  are  the  same  that  apply  in  every  instance,  that  it  is  the  most 
orderly  and  effective,  increases  the  energy,  vigor  and  manly  attitude  of  the 
boys,  and  induces  cheerful  obedience. 

To  Major  J.  P.  Prall,  Military  Instructor,  we  are  under  obligations  for  the 
following  account  of  Mr.  Tracy’s  Military  Boarding  School,  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. : 

“There  is  no  question,  in  my  mind,  of  the  utility  of  military  instruction  in 
schools,  and  if  I  had  any  doubts,  they  would  speedily  be  removed  by  the  fact 
that  the  very  exigency  you  propose  to  provide  for  is  being  developed,  only  in  a 
less  degree,  in  the  volunteer  army  now  fighting  our  country’s  battles.  There 
are  a  number  holding  honorable  positions  in  the  army  of  the  P.otomac,  and 
elsewhere,  who  have  more  particularly  come  under  my  own  observation,  that 
have  passed  through  a  course  of  similar  instruction  to  Avhat  you  propose,  in 
private  military  boarding  schools,  who  give  evidence  Of  superior  knowledge  as 
soldiers,  and  with  a  little  preparation  were  ready  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  field  and  camp.  They  have  more  particularly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  as  drill  masters  and  thorough  disciplinarians,  the  very 
ground  you  proposed  to  cover  in  your  articles  in  the  X.  Y.  Tribune  of  Xoa'.  20. 
I  have  especially  noticed,  of  late,  the  facility  with  Avhich  youth  acquire  military 
knowledge  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  when  the  occasion  seems  to 
impress  them  more  strongly  Avith  its  importance. 

Independent  of  the  military  availability  of  youth  thus  instructed,  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  precision  that  the  system  induces  is  apparent.  A  simple  sketch  of  the 
routine  of  duties  in  a  school  over  the  military  department  of  which  I  have  the 
supervision,  may  give  an  idea  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  its  usefulness.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  military  feature  an  auxiliary 
to  the  classical  and  preparatory.  Part  of  tAvo  days  in  each  Aveek  is  more  espe- 
ciallv  devoted  to  militarv  drill  and  instruction,  when  the  flag  is  raised  on  the 
flag-staff  on  the  parade  ground  Avith  the  roll  of  the  drum,  and  the  sunrise  gun  is 
flred.  At  sunset  it  is  lowered  with  the  same  ceremony  by  a  file  of  boys,  in 
charge  of  an  officer,  or  non-commissioned  officer.  On  other  days  of  the  week 
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a  drill  of  al'-oiit  an  hour  is  held,  in  command  of  the  company  officers, — always 
in  presence  of  the  Principal.  The  utmost  strictness  is  required  in  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  features.  The  “Assembly,”  when  beaten  for  drill  or  parade,  occupies  one 
minute — immediately  aftei’,  “/a/Z  m”  is  given  by  the  orderly,  when  entire  silence 
is  required.  Boys  being  naturally  playful,  much  more  care  in  these  particulars 
is  necessary  than  in  grown  persons.  Tattoo  begins  at  9  o’clock  precisely,  when 
the  minute  of  its  duration  expires  every  cadet  is  required  to  be  in  line  for  “roll 
call,”  and  the  three  squads,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer,  are  marched  by  flank 
to  their  quarters,  (the  whole  not  occupying  more  than  two  minutes.)  They 
halt  opposite  their  beds,  and  salute  their  officer  as  he  passes  out; — in  five  min¬ 
utes  the  lights  are  extinguished.  Their  clothing  is  uniformly  arranged,  and  in 
such  way  that  if  called  up  at  night  they  can  dress  without  lights  and  without 
loss  of  time.  The  officer  in  command  of  each,  being  held  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  his  squad.  The  military  instructor  inspects  at  unexpected  times, 
and  directs  the  chiefs  of  squads  to  report  the  result  to  the  officer  of  the  day, 
through  whom  all  reports  to  the  Principal  must  be  made  at  9  o’clock  A.  M.  each 
day.  Revielle  at  day  break,  and  they  march  by  squads  to  wash  room,  where 
twenty  minutes  is  allowed  for  necessary  ablutions,  blacking  boots,  &c.,  and  then 
the  march  to  the  Assembly-room  for  “ro//  callT  Inspection  of  boots  twice  a 
week,  at  unknown  times. 

The  squads  for  the  mess-room  march  in  order,  filing  each  side  of  the  tables, 
face  inward,  and  “sz7  down''^  by  command;  Hse,  march  out  and  break  ranks, 
observing  the  same  military  precision.  These  various  duties  are  performed  with 
pleasure  and  pride  by  the  cadets,  and  the  same  promptness  and  regularity  is 
apparent  in  every  movement. 

The  armory  and  arms  are  in  charge  of  a  detail  of  four,  and  are  inspected  in 
turn  on  the  roll,  each  week,  and  reports  are  made  of  disabled  pieces,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  arms  and  armory,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  through 
him  to  the  Principal.  The  various  reports  are  embodied  into  one,  by  this  officer, 
so  that  the  Principal  is  not  burdened  with  the  details  unless  he  calls  for  them. 

Orders  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Military  Instructor,  and  engrossed 
in  a  book,  which  is  open  for  inspection  of  visitors,  announcing  promotions,  re¬ 
sults  of  inspection,  and  noting  cases  of  military  merit  and  demerit,  &c.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  stimulate  to  exertion,  and  to  efforts  to  avoid  unfavorable 
notice. 

Military  classes  1st,  2d  and  3d,  graduated  according  to  military  merit  are  es¬ 
tablished,  and  promotions  to  them  made  after  strict  examinations.  All  company 
officers  are  selected  from  the  1st  class. 

A  class  of  Honor,  consisting  of  members  of  the  First  class  who  have  escaped 
being  reported  for  disobedience  and  improper  conduct,  is  also  formed.  A  given 
number  of  military  demerits  reduces  a  cadet,  and  the  badge  which  is  worn  on 
the  left  breast  is  taken  from  him.  He  may,  however,  be  reinstated. 

Military  demerits  are  punished  by  military  penalties. 

Cadets  are  taught  to  observe  the  position  of  the  soldier  v/hen  off  duty  also; 
the  benefit  of  this  is  very  marked.  When  the  machinery  is  properly  set  in 
motion,  the  labor  generally  attending  the  minutiae  of  school  duties  is  greatly 
reduced,  and  much  more  pleasantly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

I  have  not  entered  into  all  the  details,  (and  have  given  the  military  only)  but 
enough  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  adopted  by  this  school.  There  are 
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different  modes  in  use  in  other  schools.  Some  partaking  more  of  the  military, 
and  some  less.  I  think  there  is  danger,  often,  of  too  much  military  being 
engrafted  so  as  to  make  it  burdensome ;  great  care  should  be  taken  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  as  the  cadet  wearies  of  it  when  the  novelty  is  past.” 

Mr.  N.  W.  Taylor  Root,  in  his  admirable  book  on  School  Amusements,  fur¬ 
nishes  practical  testimony  “that  it  fosters  habits  of  promptness,  exactness,  and 
unanimity  of  action;  teaches  implicit  obedience  to  commands,  erectness  of 
carriage,  a  neat  and  clean  appearance,  and  a  gentlemanly  and  respectful  be¬ 
havior.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  system  of  military  drill  has  been  tested  morally 
and  physically,  in  private  schools,  and  found  of  decided  advantage. 

Why  should  these  benefits  be  denied  to  the  pupils  of  Public  Day  Schools  ? 

Why  should  this  vast  defensive  power  be  lost  to  the  Government? 

As  a  national  military  necessity ;  as  a  protection  to  the  health  and  constitu¬ 
tional  vigor  of  American  youth;  and  as  a  powerful  agent  upon  their  moral  be¬ 
havior,  their  energy,  self-reliance  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  let  Physical  Train¬ 
ing  BE  ENGRAFTED  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  ALL  THE  PUPILS  EDUCATED  AT 
THE  EXPENSE  OF  THE  State.  Let  US  uot  hesitate  at  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  for  it  is  a  necessity^  and  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions  can  be 
successfully  and  economically  accomplished. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  surmounted  is  the  successful  working  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  at  once  applicable  to  the  requirements  of  a  small  district  school,  with  a 
limited  number  of  scholars,  attending  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
of  those  of  the  larger  cities,  with  numerous  schools,  in  which  a  great  number 
are  under  instruction. 

Let  us  commence  at  the  foundation,  in  the  Primary  Schools. 

The  moment  the  child  enters  the  school  care  should  be  taken  that  the  mental 
exercises  which  are  given  should  be  relieved  by  frequent  intermissions  for 
running  and  playing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  This  we  are  glad 
to  say  is  the  case  in  very  many  of  our  best  primary  schools ;  but  it  is  when  the 
child  becomes  more  advanced,  when  there  are  lessons  to  commit  to  memory  at 
home,  that  some  simple  physical  exercises  should  be  taught  him  every  day; 
exercises  calculated  to  develop  the  growth  and  expand  the  muscles.  The  calis¬ 
thenics  recommended  in  Miss  Beecher’s  work  are  excellent,  simple,  and  easily 
fitted  to  the  limits  of  the  school  house.  The  report  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Schools  for  Chicago,  for  1860,  gives  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  of  simple  exercises  which  have  been  attempted  in  that  city. 

There  would  be  but  little  difficulty  experienced  in  selecting  movements  and 
gymnastics  suitable  for  the  strength  and  ability  of  the  classes  of  younger  boys 
and  girls  under  instruction,  provided  the  method  was  established  as  an  impera¬ 
tive  duty  which  must  be  regularly  put  in  practice,  and  that  no  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  laziness  of  the  pupils  would  be  accepted  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  non-compliance  with  the  regulation.  We  trust  if  Physical  Training  is 
carried  out  in  our  system  of  education,  that  a  carefully  prepared  Manual  of  all 
kinds  of  exercises,  embracing  the  military  drill,  will  be  compiled  for  the  use  of 
schools;  in  a  word,  a  text-book  to  which  our  teachers  can  turn  with  confidence 
to  find  exercises  suitable  for  all  classes  of  pupils. 

From  the  Girls  and  Primary,  we  pass  to  the  Boys  Grammar  departments,  for 


*  Such  a  Manual  will  soon  be  published  by  J  B  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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which  we  propose  military  exercises,  as  being  the  most  economical  and  advan¬ 
tageous  for  public  schools ;  for  tactics  manoeuvre  large  bodies  in  a  small  space, 
in  an  orderly  manner,  whereas  gymnasiums  are  too  expensive,  and  can  not  be 
made  large  enough  to  aecommodate  many  scholars  at  once.  This  opens  to  us 
our  most  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time  most  useful,  field  for  prompt  and  ener¬ 
getic  action. 

Suppose  we  take  for  an  example  one  of  our  large  cities.  The  lower  and 
female  departments  having  simple  physical  exercises  in  use,  it  is  wished  to  intro¬ 
duce  military  exercises  into  the  grammar  schools.  Let  us  see  how  simply  it 
can  be  organized,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  extend  these  studies  if  desired. 

The  following  interesting  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Bangor,  will  show  the 
movement  in  that  city,  an  example  well  worthy  of  being  imitated. 

City  of  Bangor,  ) 

Mayor’s  Office,  Bee.  21st,  1861.  ) 

Dear  Sir: — In  reply  to  yours  of  the  19th  inst,,  I  would  say  that,  upon  my 
recommendation,  through  a  communication  I  made  to  our  City  Council,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  the  present  month,  an  Order  was  passed  directing  the  military 
drill  to  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city. 

I  had  given  the  subject  some  thought  and  investigation,  and  was  prepared  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  drill  for  the  physical  training,  no  less  than  for 
the  military  instruction  it  might  impart.  The  prevalent  idea  that  education 
consists  in  training  the  intellect  only,  is  gradually  becoming  superseded  by  the 
more  rational  theory  that  true  education  consists  in  training  the  moral  and 
physical,  no  less  than  the  intellectual  faculties. 

For  the  physical  training  of  boys,  I  think  the  military  drill  has  much  to 
recommend  it  besides  the  military  instruction  it  imparts.  It  will  tend  to  give 
them  a  better  command  of  their  muscles,  and  impart  a  manly  gait  and  bearing. 
It  will  also,  if  properly  conducted,  teach  them  self-control,  and  give  them  true 
ideas  of  order,  discipline,  and  subordination,  and  whilst  it  will  relieve  them 
from  the  monotony  of  their  ordinary  studies  will,  by  a  grateful  change,  enable 
them  to  return  to  them  with  renewed  interest. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  new  experiment  with  caution,  and  have  commenced 
by  devoting  an  hour,  twice  a  week,  to  the  drill.  We  began  in  the  school 
rooms,  but  found,  after  a  few  lessons,  that  the  space  these  afforded  was  too 
small,  and  for  the  present  shall  use  the  large  Gymnasium  Hall.  In  summer,  the 
grounds  in  connection  with  our  school  houses  may  be  found  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

The  boys,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  manifest  much  interest  in  their  drills, 
and  receive  the  instruction  much  more  readily  than  men.  Two  or  three  of  our 
public  spirited  citizens,  well  qualified  for  instructors,  have  generously  consented 
to  devote  the  necessary  time  for  drilling  the  boys,  for  the  present  winter,  with¬ 
out  compensation. 

Some  of  our  teachers  are  also  disposed  to  qualify  themselves  for  drill  masters, 
and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  try  the  experiment  without  much  expense. 

I  have  had  no  communication  with  Gov.  Washburn  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
and  was  quite  unaware  of  your  interest  in  the  matter.  I  however  noticed  the 
article  in  regard  to  it  in  the  Evening  Post  of  Nov.  8th,  and  was  gratified  with 
the  important  facts  which  it  contained.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  further 
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communication  you  may  make  to  the  public  ou  this  important  subject,  and 
should  you  wish,  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  to  you  the  further  progress  of 
our  experiments. 

Yours  respectfully, 

ISAIAH  STETSON,  Mayor 

Edward  L.  Molineux,  Esq.,  New  York. 

To  establish  thoroughly  and  economically  this  military  culture,  the  Board  of 
Education  should  appoint  some  competent  person  as  Chief  of  the  Staff  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  carry  out  a  system  of  instruction  and  drill ;  he  to  have  under  him  two 
or  three  assistant  instructors  of  experience,  under  whose  guidance  a  teacher^  or 
teachers  from  each  school^  should  be  fully  instructed  in  the  tactics,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  superintend  the  drill  of  the  boys,  which  should  always  take  plac^e 
during  school  hours,  and  thereby  form  a  recreation  from  mental  study,  and  not 
encroach  upon  their  play  time.  These  are  the  only  persons  connected  with 
the  department  beyond  the  scholars  themselves,  as  it  should  be  managed  on 
the  principle  of  obtaining  the  whole  working  force  of  the  military  organization 
from  among  the  pupils. 

The  grammar  department  of  each  school  should  be  formed  into  a  company,  or 
where  the  size  of  the  school  rendered  it  necessary,  two  companies;  the  officers 
to  be  selected  from  the  most  deserving  and  competent  boys. 

The  officers  thus  selected  to  be  instructed  theoretically  and  practically  by 
extra  drills,  in  their  respective  duties.  This  would  not  occupy  much  time,  and 
any  boy  objecting  to  devote  this  time  would  not  be  worthy  of  holding  his  posi¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  replaced  by  some  one  more  deserving.  Every  school  should 
possess  within  its  limits  space  for  a  parade  ground  and  for  a  few  simple  fix¬ 
tures  for  gymnastic  exercises.  In  stormy  weather  the  exercises  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  indoors ;  for  the  drill  possesses  the  advantage  of  affording  exercise  to  a 
great  number  in  a  small  space  without  disturbance  and  noise. 

No  uniform  would  be  required,  and  the  only  expense  would  be  the  loan  or 
purchase  of  500  or  1000  short  muskets,  which  could  be  used  in  turn  at  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools  for  drill  or  parade.  A  simple  musket  can  be  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  which  will  answer  for  all  purposes. 

The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  arms,  the  escorting  and  carrying  them  from 
school  to  school,  or  point  to  point,  as  required,  should  be  the  military  duty  of  the 
pupils;  thus  expense  will  be  saved,  and  the  duty  of  prudent  soldiers  to  take 
care  of  their  equipments  and  do  their  own  work  inculcated. 

These  different  school  drills,  always  in  charge  of  the  teachers,  should  be  visited 
in  turn  bv  the  instructors,  who  would  exercise  a  close  and  careful  supervision 
over  them. 

Every  ten  companies  or  schools  should  be  formed  into  a  regiment,  officered  by 
those  selected  as  the  most  capable,  and  who  had  passed  the  necessary  exami¬ 
nation. 

Occasionally  on  Saturdays  the  regiments,  in  rotation,  should  be  exercised  by 
the  instructors,  in  batt.alion  movements,  field  manoeuvres,  skirmish  drills,  camp 
duties,  &e.  These  Saturday  exercises  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  would  be 
eagerly  looked  for  by  the  boys  as  an  amusement. 

In  the  proper  seasons  they  could  be  marched  to  the  subutbs  for  their  exer¬ 
cises,  and  thus  a  pleasant  holiday,  with  healthy  amusements,  bq  given  them  un- 
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der  proper  guidance.  Any  father  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  such  exer¬ 
cises  and  enjoyment  to  his  boys. 

In  the  summer  season  it  should  be  found  out  which  of  the  boys  could  not 
swim,  and  had  no  parents  able  to  teach  them.  All  such  should  be  classed 
together,  and  means  taken  to  instruct  them  in  this  most  requisite  art. 

If  found  desirable  to  teach  them  to  move  together  in  large  masses^  (in  which 
our  militia  are  certainly  deficient,)  it  can  be  accomplished  by  organizing  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  into  a  brigade,  to  be  commanded  by  the  chief  in¬ 
structor,  he  selecting  for  his  staff  the  most  intelligent  of  the  scholars  who  could 
relieve  him  of  much  of  the  labor  which  the  systematic  working  of  this  large 
military  department  would  render  necessary.  Thus  those  assigned  to  the  staff 
would  be  learning  the  technicalities  of  the  department  and  the  duties  of  aids, 
secretaries,  &c. 

These  staff  officers,  and  any  other  of  the  pupils  who  showed  a  decided  talent, 
should  be  assisted  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  military  science  by  means  of 
lectures,  &c.,  from  the  chief  instructor.  An  orderly  system  once  organized, 
with  the  incentive  to  improvement  by  promotion  for  correct  deportment,  and 
of  military  disgrace  for  ungentlemanly  and  unsoldierly  conduct,  would  soon 
render  this  military  instruction  of  great  assistance  to  teachers  in  the  schools. 
Let  the  boys  understand  that  disobedience  or  improper  behavior  debarred  them 
from  military  honors  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  conduct  would  be  improved. 

Of  the  exigencies  of  this  war,  if  complicated  by  foreign  interference,  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  every  one  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  train¬ 
ing  upon  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  but  few  will  deny  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  battalion  of  selected  elder  boys,  in  case  of  invasion  or  trouble,  by  their 
relieving  the  fatigue  of  regular  troops  in  mounting  guard  at  the  least  exposed 
positions,  at  the  camps,  on  baggage,  or  for  convoys ;  likewise  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  for  the  recruits. 

The  above  plan,  vrhich  was  submitted  to  several  Boards  of  Education  last 
fall,  was  offered  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  immediate  use,  and  is  therefore 
provided  for  the  instruction  of  the  teachers.  If,  however,  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Colleges  would  provide  systematically  for  this  instruction,  it  would  be  far 
better  as  they  are  the  proper  fields  for  'perma7ient  benefit,  as  each  graduate  would 
there  become  fully  prepared  to  instruct  in  these  exercises  in  the  public  schools. 

The  views  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  respecting  military 
studies  in  colleges,  are  well  worth  noting.  He  says,  “let  the  drill  be  regular  and 
compulsory,  taking  the  place  of  the  very  irregular  and  insufficient  physical 
exercises  now  taken,  and  our  colleges  would  be  vastly  improved  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  power,  and  the  commonwealth  would  in  a  short  time  hava  a  numerous 
body  of  educated  men  well  skilled  in  the  military  science  and  art,  who  will 
become  teachers  in  our  lower  grades  of  schools  and  in  our  military  com¬ 
panies  and  associations,  and  be  competent  when  the  alarm  is  sounded,  to  lead 
our  citizen  soldiers  to  the  field.”  New  Jersey  has  just  offered  a  noble  example 
by  making  an  appropriation  for  military  instruction  in  her  State  Normal  School. 

But  we  must  look  at  the  practical  working  of  physical  and  military  training 
in  small  district  schools.  Of  necessity  they  are  far  behind,  in  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  those  in  the  cities,  and  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  attendance,  phys¬ 
ical  and  military  drill  would  also  have  to  be  simplified.  The  duties  of  a  country 
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life  are  such  as  not  to  render  these  exercises  so  necessary  on  the  score  of  health, 
nor  are  the  pupils  wearied  by  such  constant  application  to  study.  But  how 
beneficial  it  would  be  in  smoothing  the  rough,  clownish  manners  of  the  country 
pupil  by  teaching  him  the  position  of  a  soldier^  and  correct  walking.  In  respect 
to  this,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  see  that  the  drill  was  taught  as 
far  as  practicable  to  the  boys  (calisthenics  to  the  girls)  by  the  teacher  himself, 
who,  if  he  were  not  already  instructed  from  a  Normal  School,  would  find  but 
little  difficulty  in  mastering  the  details  of  tactics  sufficiently  for  his  purposes. 
With  as  small  a  number  as  twelve  boys,  company  and  skirmish  drills  could  be 
taught ;  the  latter  is  admirably  suited  for  country  schools,  and  would  be  a  de¬ 
light  to  the  boys.  If  near  the  water  they  should  be  taught  to  swim. 

It  is  thus  we  would  teach  our  public  school  boys  when  they  reach  a  certain 
age,  to  act  together  as  citizen  soldiers  and  be  prepared  when  called  upon,  to  do 
yeomen  service  in  the  country  ;  to  make  it  their  pride  as  well  as  their  duty,  to 
defend  the  Country  and  State  which  so  liberally  educates  them,  let  us  culti¬ 
vate  in  them  a  lofty  and  noble  patriotism,  which  shall  have  its  effect  upon  future 
generations,  for  it  is  upon  these  qualities,  their  intelligence  and  enterprise,  aided 
by  physical  strength  and  health,  that  the  Future  of  our  country  depends. 

Although  a  course  of  military  training  in  the  public  schools  would  soon  fur* 
nish  our  State  with  an  intelligent  class  of  soldiers  and  line  officers,  yet  the  art 
of  war  in  many  of  its  branches,  such  as  artillery,  engineering,  &c.,  requires  a 
scientific  education,  which  can  not  be  given  in  a  private  institution.  Our  col¬ 
leges  undoubtedly  could,  to  a  certain  degree,  supply  this  want.  New  York  city 
possesses  in  its  Free  Academy  a  college  which  needs  but  the  addition  of  tvo  or 
three  professorships  to  carry  out  in  part  this  requirement,  yet  a  State  Military 
and  Scientific  College  seems  a  necessity  to  which  early  attention  should  be  given, 
but  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  tax  upon  the  State,  it  should  be  managed  some¬ 
what  upon  the  plan  of  the  Polytechnic  of  France,  namely,  that  pupils  at  large 
may  be  admitted  upon  passing  an  examination  and  paying  the  annual  fee. 

Offer  inducements  in  the  way  of  superior  education  and  careful  training,  and 
sufficient  income  would  be  received  from  the  paying  scholars  to  cover  the 
expense  to  the  State.  Thus,  from  this  college,  might  annually  graduate  men 
educated  for  the  most  scientific  and  skillful  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  in  time  of 
war,  would  richly  repay  the  State  for  the  care  devoted  to  their  culture. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  public-school  boys,  several  of  the  most  deserving 
should  annually  be  sent  to  this  college  by  the  State,  and  to  the  National  Military 

and  Naval  Academies. 

There  is  yet  another  important  matter  to  be  considered  in  physical  exercises 
for  public  education,  more  particularly  in  sea  ports,  viz.,  Naval  Training. 

A  late  report  of  the  Shipmaster’s  Association  has  shown  us  that  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  our  American  vessels  is  deteriorating  so  rapidly,  that  unless  something 
is  done,  quickly  and  effectually,  to  provide  a  remedy,  foreign  vessels  will  super¬ 
sede  ours  in  freighting.  The  necessities  of  our  navy  are  too  well  known  to 
need  notice  here,  and  surely  these  evils  which  assail  the  country  at  this  trying 

moment  of  peril,  should  arrest  attention. 

In  large  seaboard  cities  the  naval  training  school,  which  has  worked  so 
advantageously  in  England  and  Belgium,  could  be  established  very  economi¬ 
cally  by  the  fitting  up  of  some  hall,  at  a  slight  expense,  with  spars,  sails,  &c. 
Here  of  an  evening,  lectures  and  classes  for  instruction  in  navigation  and  sea- 
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manship  could  be  formed.  This  would  be  the  means  of  improving  our  sailors 
and  or  forming  useful  citizens  from  those  who  now  idle  away  their  time  around 
the  streets  and  docks.  The  expense  would  be  but  light,  and  the  advantages 
obvious  to  our  merchant  marine  and  navy.  This  would  soon  improve  our  claj^ 
of  sailors  and  officers,  reduce  the  rate  of  insurance  upon  American  vessels, 
and  relieve  us  from  the  stain  which  is  being  cast  upon  us  as  a  commercial  and 
naval  power. 

The  evening  schools  of  Ncav  York  city  cost  $73,000  per  annum ;  a  small  per 
centage  of  this  sum  would  place  in  successful  operation  an  evening  nautical 
school,  which  would  enable,  in  less  than  three  months,  American  sailor  boys  to 
acquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  navigation  to  aspire  to  the  quarter  deck.  The 
handling  of  heavy  guns  and  the  principles  of  naval  gunnery  could  also  be 
taught.  If  a  war  with  Great  Britain  breaks  out,  are  we  to  be  fouud  slum¬ 
bering  in  this  respect,  and  must  we  wait  for  the  first  gun  before  taking  active 
measures ! 

We  are  a  peace-loving  and  domestic  people,  and  we  have  indulged  in  the 
delusive  fancy  that  peace  was  to  shine  over  us  forever,  until  rudely  awakened 
from  our  dreams  by  a  formidable  attack  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  nation¬ 
ality.  Every  family  circle  is  represented  in  that  mighty  army  which  is  battling 
for  the  Union,  and  we  know  that  much  of  the  suffering  caused  to  our  brothers 
by  this  new  and  unexpected  calling,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  their  physical 
education,  and  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  officers. 
But  the  war  is  upon  us  and  we  must  meet  it  as  may  best  become  a  free  nation 
and  be  better  prepared  for  the  future. 

It  is  the  proud  boast  of  England  that  in  time  of  war  she  is  “  Ready,  aye 
Ready,”  but  a  much  prouder  and  nobler  cry  for  us  would  be,  the  prompt 
“  Here  ”  at  the  roll-call  of  our  militia  when  summoned,  like  the  minute  men  of 
the  Revolution,  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We  want  no  large  standing 
army.  In  times  of  peace  let  our  merchants,  artisans,  farmers,  and  mechanics, 
enrich  and  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  needs  their  industry  and 
will  amply  repay  their  toil.  But  let  them  be  trained  and  educated  from  school¬ 
days  to  their  military  duties,  and  at  the  first  note  of  war  let  that  response  of 
“  Here  ”  come  cheerfully  from  our  rich  prairie  lands,  from  our  counting-houses, 
from  our  machine  shops,  from  the  decks  of  far  off  vessels  and  from  our  public 
schools, — one  mighty  cry  of  power  and  self-reliance  from  a  noble  militia, 
possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  duties  ;  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the 
right;  patriotic  and  strong  in  its  devotion  to  freedom. 

A  few  words  to  those  who  fear  the  tendency  of  these  exercises  to  instil  a 
warlike  and  blood-thirsty  spirit,  and  we  will  close.  To  them  we  say,  we  would 
emulate  the  ancients  only  so  far  as  we  can  obtain  from  them  some  of  their 
earlier  and  nobler  traits  of  patriotism,  courage,  strength,  endurance,  and  health. 
Let  us  picturo  what  effect  this  training  would  have  upon  individual  character. 

Let  us  taho  the  example  of  a  young  lad,  entering  the  public  school  in  the 
primary  department,  with  perhaps  a  sickly,  indolent  disposition,  and  somewhat 
careless  and  slovenly  in  his  appearance. 

We  know  very  wel^rom  the  present  system  of  studies,  that  his  mind  will  be 
well  oared  for,  and  therefore  pass  to  the  effect  of  the  physical  training  upon  him. 

The  first  lesson  then  is  to  stand  in  an  erect  and  commanding  attitude,  w  th 
his  chest  well  expanded,  then  his  careless,  slouching  steps,  with  hanging  head, 
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are  soon  changed  to  the  brisk,  smart  walk  of  a  young  gentleman.  Calisthenics 
and  exercises  proportionate  to  his  strength,  and  tending  to  develop  his  limbs 
very  soon  improve  his  health  and  impart  a  youthful  vigor  and  energetic  purpose 
to  his  motions,  which  are  so  much  to  be  admired  in  young  lads  and  give  such 
rich  promise  of  the  future  manhood.  He  soon  learns  exact  and  unhesitating 
obedience,  and  is  taught  by  precept  and  example,  that  no  small  advantage  in 
appearance  is  to  be  derived  from  a  clean  face  and  well  brushed  clothes.  Is  it  to 
be  denied  that  he  thus  learns  habits  of  order,  activity  and  cleanliness,  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  him  in  after  years  ? 

But  his  greatest  ambition,  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes, — the  rew^ard  for  which  he 
studies  diligently,  is  active  and  neat  in  his  deportment,  docile  and  obedient  to 
his  teachers, — is  to  be  promoted  to  the  grammar  department  or  higher  classes, 
where  the  boys  have  military  exercises.  He  looks  with  longing  eyes  at  their 
neat,  orderly  ranks,  as  they  form  for  drill  or  parade ;  their  brightly  polished 
shoes,  neatly  brushed  clothes  and  well  kept  arms.  All  this  is  something  to  look 
forward  to,  and  when  he  has  accomplished  it,  has  he  not  to  strive  by  activity  to 
win  his  grade  and  by  self-control  and  obedience  prove  himself  deserving  to  com¬ 
mand  others  ?  Manhood,  when  it  arrives,  finds  him  bright,  active,  self-reliant 
and  ready  to  become  a  public  spirited  member  of  society. 

Let  the  necessity  of  military  exercises  be  placed  before  the  boy  in  a  patriotic 
light  and  it  will  induce  him  not  only  to  take  greater  care  in  the  execution,  but 
likewise  implant  a  still  greater  love  of  country  from  the  very  knowledge  that 
some  day  he  may  be  of  use  to  her, — of  use  to  her  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  forum,  in  the  busy  pursuits  of  industry  and  the  various  walks  of  life.  And 
if  the  necessity  again  calls  for  action,  or  if  the  present  war  is  of  long  duration 
and  tests  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  our  national  character,  let  us  not 
shrink  from  the  ordeal,  but  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  an  Almighty  God  and  a 
righteous  cause,  let  us  go  forth  in  this  good  fight,  we  of  this  generation  and 
our  children,  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  Christian  soldiers  in  defense 
of  truth,  justice,  and  our  couatry. 
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NAVY  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS- 

By  the  Constitution  of  1789,  Congress  is  empowered  “to  regu¬ 
late  commerce,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  and  make  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces.”  The 
initiatory  steps  for  establishing  and  regulating  a  navy  were  taken  by 
the  Continental  Congress  in  November  and  December,  1775.  The 
management  of  naval  affairs  was  first  assigned  to  a  Marine  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Congress,  appointed  Dec.  11,  1775,  which  in  1779  (June  9), 
was  converted  into  Commissioners,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year, 
into  a  Board  of  Admiralty,  which  consisted  of  five  members,  two 
of  whom  were  members  of  Congress,  with  a  secretary,  who  was 
appointed  by  Congress.  In  1781  (Feb.  7),  a  Secretary  of  Marine 
was  created  to  execute  all  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.  In  the  condition  of  the  public  treasury,  and  “in  the 
dilatory  and  parsimonious  action  of  the  several  States  in  forwarding 
funds  for  the  construction  of  ships,  docks,  and  naval  arsenals,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  naval  service,”  Congress  voted  in  August, 
1783,  “that  it  was  not  advisable  to  purchase  ships  for  the  present.” 

The  necessities  of  a  disordered  commerce,  and  of  a  sufficient 
naval  force  to  protect  the  navigation  of  the  country,  and  repel 
the  first  approach  of  a  hostile  army  from  abroad,  were  among  the 
motives  for  establishing  a  more  efficient  federal  government.  But 
until  the  danger  of  war  with  England  became  imminent,  a  large 
party  in  the  country,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  opposed  the  necessary 
appropriations  for  putting  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  on  a 
respectable  footing. 

In  constituting  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  Constitution,  the  administration  of  the  navy  and 
naval  affairs  were  committed  to  the  War  Department,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  1798,  when  (April  30)  an  Act  was  passed  “to  establish 
an  executive  department  to  be  denominated  the  Department  of  the 
Navv.” 

The  Act  of  March  27,  1794,  by  which  the  construction  and  man- 
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mug  of  four  ships  of  44  gnus  each,  and  two  of  36  were  ordered, 
was  called  for  by  the  depredations  on  our  commerce,  and  particularly 
in,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  this  Act  the  appointment  of  eight 
midshipmen,  to  rank  with  the  warrant  and  petty  officers,  was  au¬ 
thorized,  and  the  Navy  Register  bears  the  names  of  only  eight  officers 
holding  that  rank  prior  to  1800.  In  1801  the  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  consisted  of  13  ships,  viz. :  4  of  44  guns  each  ( United 
States,  President,  Constitution,  and  Philadelphiaif',  4  of  36  guns 
each  {^Chesapealce,  Constellation,  Congress,  and  New  Yorh)',  5  of 
32  guns  each  [Benton,  Essex,  Adams,  mA  John  Adams)',  and  by 
an  Act  of  that  year  all  others  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  and  the 
completion  of  any  more  in  the  yards,  was  suspended.  Hut  the  insults 
to  our  flag  and  destruction  of  our  commerce  by  the  Barbary  pow¬ 
ers,  and  the  privateers  of  England  and  France,  aroused  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  country  that  Congress  ordered  a  squadron  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  Mediterranean  in  1803,  which  proved  to  be  the  school  in 
which  the  seamanship  of  the  Navy  was  trained,  and  the  gallantry  of 
•  its  officers  signally  displayed.  In  the  legislation  of  this  period 
originated  the  “  gun-boat  ”  policy  as  an  auxiliary  means  of  harbor 
defense.  In  1805  the  first  vessel  of  this  class  was  added  to  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in  1806  the  President  announced  that 
50  more  could  be  relied  on  for  the  naval  service.  Gun-boats,  prop¬ 
erly  constructed  and  armed,  are  now  part  of  the  system  of  harbor 
defense  in  all  countries. 

By  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  April  21,  1806,  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  for  the  United  States 
Navy  was  not  to  exceed  925.  March  3,  1807,  the  President  was 
authorized  to  employ  500  additionals,  increasing  the  authorized 
number  to  1,425.  January  31,  1809,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  employ  3,600  able  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  boys,  in  addition 
to  the  number  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  etc.,  previously  authorized, 
which  increased  the  number  of  enlisted  men  allowed  to  5,125. 

In  1810  an  appropriation  was  made  to  test  the  value  of  torpedo 
or  submarine  explosives,  as  engines  of  war,  and  in  1842  to  test  the 
submarine  battery  ignited  by  a  submerged  electric  wire,  devised  by 
Samuel  Colt.  The  introduction  of  these  “  engines  of  war  ”  into  the 
defense  of  Southern  harbors,  in  1861-65,  demonstrated  their  effi¬ 
ciency  and  inaugurated  a  new  system  of  not  only  harbor  defense, 
but  of  attack. 

March  30,  1812,  the  President  was  further  authorized  to  increase 
the  seamen,  etc.,  and  as  far  as  necessary  to  equip  the  frigates  Chesa¬ 
peake^  Constellation,  and  Adams,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
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standing.  In  this  Act  provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a 
schoolmaster  to  each  ship  having  a  complement  of  12  midshipmen. 

March  3,  1813,  he  was  authorized  to  have  built  six  sloops-of-war, 
and  to  have  them  manned  and  equipped,  and  to  employ  the  number 
of  seamen  which  were  necessary  for  such  vessels  as  were  authorized 
by  law  to  be  put  in  commission. 

In  1816,  in  the  appropriation  annually  of  $1,000,000  for  eight 
years  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  Navy  by  nine  74  gun-ships, 
and  twelve  44  gun-frigates,  provision  was  made  to  procure  the  steam- 
engines  and  build  and  equip  three  steam-batteries  for  the  defense  of 
ports  and  harbors — the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
naval  service.  In  1839  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  construct 
three  steam-vessels  of  war,  “  according  to  the  best  advices  that 
could  be  obtained.” 

In  1837,  after  strenuous  efforts  to  enlist  Congress  in  some  system¬ 
atic  plan  for  supplying  the  navy  with  well  instructed  and  thoroughy 
disciplined  seamen,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  enlist  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  boys  between  the  ages  of  13  and  18,  who  should 
receive  special  opportunities  for  school  and  professional  training. 

In  1844,  $100,000  was  appropriated  to  build  at  Pittsburg  an  iron 
steamer  (the  Alleghany) ;  and  the  appearance  and  exploits  of  the 
Merrimac  and  the  Monitor^  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeahe,  in 
1863,  introduced  a  new  svstem  of  naval  construction  and  armament, 
not  only  into  our  navy,  but  in  less  than  ten  years  revolutionized 
the  ship-yards  and  ordnance  foundries  of  the  world. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1845,  it  was  provided  “that  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  officers,  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  landsmen  and  boys, 
in  the  naval  service,  shall  not  exceed  7,500  at  any  one  time  during 
the  fiscal  year,”  for  which  appropriation  was  then  made. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1857,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  author- 
*  ized  to  enlist  8,500  men  for  the  Navy,  instead  of  7,500.  During 
the  late  civil  war  the  limitation  of  enlisted  men  was  suspended ; 
and  in  his  annual  report,  December,  1862,  the  Secretary  states  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  board  our  naval  vessels,  including 
receiving  ships  and  recruits,  as  about  28,000  ,  and  in  his  leport  of 
December,  1865,  he  says  the  number  was  increased  to  51,500  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  which  in  1867  had  been  reduced  to  11,900. 

In  1864  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  revived  the  system  of  naval 
apprenticeship,  which  was  inaugurated  under  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1837,  but  suspended  because  the  favorable  results  anticipated  from 
a  fair  trial  were  not  realized  at  once,  under  various  disadvantages 
of  a  new  enterprise,  and  because  Congress,  in  1845,  by  limiting 
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the  whole  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  naval  service,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Department  to  discharge  boys  instead  of  men. 

By  Act  of  June  17,  1868,  the  number  of  persons  enlisted  into 
the  Navy,  including  apprentices  and  boys,  .was  limited  to  8,500 — a 
limitation  actually  below  the  maximum  which  existed  prior  to  the 
war,  and  compelled  the  department  to  reduce  the  number  of  naval 
apprentices,  and  finally  to  again  abandon  that  system. 

The  number  of  line  officers  is  now  (1871)  limited  by  law  to  one 
admiral,  one  vice-admiral,  10  rear  admirals,  25  commodores,  50 
captains,  90  commanders;  total  flag  and  commanding  officers,  177. 
To  these  are  added  80  lieutenant  commanders,  280  lieutenants,  200 
masters  and  ensigns — making  the  total  line  ofiiccrs  of  all  grades, 
excepting  midshipmen  (309  including  those  at  Annapolis),  737. 

The  medical  st^iff  consists  of  180,  viz,:  15  medical  directors 
(captains);  15  inspectors  (commanders);  50  surgeons  (lieut.-com- 
manders),  and  100  passed  assistant  and  assistant  surgeons. 

The  engineers’  department  (total  250)  includes  10  chief  engineers 
(captains);  15  c?o.  (commanders) ;  45  c/o.  (lieut.-commanders)  ;  100 
assistants  (masters  and  ensigns).  There  are  126  paymasters,  13 
ranking  as  captains ;  13  as  commanders;  50  as  lieut.-commanders. 
The  number  of  chaplains  is  limited  to  24,  and  of  professors  to  12. 

Although,  strangely  enough,  not  under  the  administration  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  inauguration  of  the  Coast  Survey  in  1807, 
and  its  thorough  prosecution  since  1844,  when  the  employment  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  the  work  was  authorized ;  the 
recognition  of  the  Naval  Observatory  at  Washington  city,  and  au¬ 
thorizing  the  making  astronomical  and  meteorological  observations, 
in  the  Act  of  August  3,  1848;  the  assignment  of  a  competent  ofii- 
cer  of  the  navy  to  the  preparation  of  the  Nautical  Almanac ;  the 
institution  of  the  bureau  of  Hydrography  and  Ordnance,  in  1842; 
the  employment  of  three  suitable  vessels  of  the  navy  to  test  and  * 
perfect  the  plans  of  Lieutenant  Maury  in  his  investigations  of  the 
winds  and  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  by  Act  of  March  3, 1849  ;  the 
concentration  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  corps  of  midshipmen 

preparatory  for  their  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 

0 

phia,  and  their  removal  to  separate  accommodations  at  the  old  mili¬ 
tary  station  of  Fort  Severn,  in  Annapolis,  by  order  of  Secretary 
Bancroft  in  1845,  and  the  formal  recognition  of  the  institution  as 
the  Naval  School,  in  the  appropriations  for  the  navy  in  1847 — these 
and  other  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  action  of  the  Department  under 
them,  are  important  data  in  the  history  of  the  Navy  and  Naval 
Education — especially  of  their  scientific  character. 
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GROWTH  IN  SHIPS,  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

The  following  Tables,  prepared  by  Capt.  George  H.  Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  which 
are  copied  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  for  Nov.  and  Dec.,  187 1,  exhibit  in  a 
condensed  view  the  expansion  of  the  military  and  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  from  1816  to  1871  inclusive,  as  well  as  its  condition  in  each  year  from  1816. 


Table  I. — Naval  Vessels^  Tonnage^  Officers^  Seamen^  and  Cost  Tonnage. 


Year. 

Number  of  Vessels 

United  States  Navy. 

i 

Number  of  Guns. 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the 

United  States  Navy. 

Total  number  of  Navy 
Ofiicers,  including 
Midshipmen  and  Mates. 

Total  number 

of 

Petty  Officers,  Seamen  etc. 

Total  Expenditures 
for  the 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  j 

Total  Tonnage  of  U.  S. 
Enrolled, 

Licensed  and  Registered. 

IHIG.... 

40,032 

8''8 

unknown. 

■  S3  908,278 

1,372,219 

1817.... 

Ill 

1,267 

39,642 

954 

3;314,.598 

1,399,911 

1818.... 

115 

1,383 

39,682 

948 

2,9.53,695 

1,225,184 

1819.... 

90 

1,243 

36,512 

926 

3,847,640 

1,260,752 

1820.... 

88 

1,384 

38,057 

895 

4,387,990 

1,280,166 

1821.... 

36 

1,017 

33,851 

876 

3,319,243 

1,290,959 

1822.... 

.38 

1,047 

34,413 

848 

2,224,4.59 

1,324,670 

1823.... 

45 

1,085 

36,039 

812 

2,503.766 

1,.336,566 

1824. ... 

49 

1,122 

36,338 

843 

2.904,581 

1,389,163 

1825.... 

44 

1,107 

36,174 

856 

3,049.087 

1,423,111 

1826.... 

46 

1,104 

39,577 

859 

4,218,902 

1,534,190 

1827. ... 

49 

1,163 

42,708 

877 

•  •  •  •  • 

4,263,878 

1,620,608 

1828.... 

53 

1,243 

44,149 

898 

3,918,786 

1,741,392 

1829.... 

52 

1,315 

40,865 

996 

3,988,643 

1,260,798 

1830.... 

51 

1,287 

40,865 

1,051 

3,239,429 

1,191,776 

1831 .... 

50 

1,269 

41,953 

990 

3,856,183 

1,276,846 

1832.... 

52 

1,292 

42,147 

987 

4,947,718 

1,439,450 

1833... 

53 

1,872 

60,002 

1,022 

4,274,184 

1,606,149 

1834.... 

53 

1,872 

67,804 

1,012 

4,613,6.57 

1,758,907 

1835. ... 

53 

1.872 

66,479 

1,035 

3,627 

4,209,836 

1,824.940 

18.36.... 

51 

1,969 

66,281 

1,044 

3,804 

6,252,145 

1,882,685- 

1837.... 

55 

1,982 

69,043 

1,048 

5,201 

6,646,915 

1,886,684 

1838.. .. 

55 

1,982 

69,233 

1,104 

5,050 

6,131,581 

1,985,649 

18.39.... 

56 

2,022 

71,396 

1,157 

6,932 

6.182,294 

2,096.479 

1840 .... 

62 

2,106 

74,776 

1,171 

7,072 

6,113,896 

2,180,764 

1841.... 

67 

2,106 

72.418 

1,222 

7,419 

6,001,077 

2,130,744 

1842. . . . 

69 

2,044 

73.8J5 

1,482 

9,784 

8.397,243 

2,092,391 

1843 .... 

71 

2,022 

77,031 

1,493 

10,321 

3,727,712* 

2.158,603 

1844 .... 

74 

2,464 

78,221 

1,448 

10,000 

6,498,199 

2,280,095 

1 -  -  -  - 

76 

2,400 

79,592 

1,434 

7.500 

6,297,178 

2,417,002 

1846.... 

76 

2,345 

80,992 

1,393 

7,500 

6,455,014 

2,.562.084 

1847.... 

81 

2,398 

86,4.66 

1,391 

7,500 

7,900,636 

2.839,046 

1848. . . . 

92 

2,401 

95,755 

1,425 

7,500 

9,408,477 

3,154,042 

1849. . . . 

78 

2.380 

92,391 

1,465 

7,500 

9,786,706 

3,334,016 

1850  . . 

77 

2,370 

91,.691 

1,423 

7,500 

7,904,725 

3,535,454 

1851  . . 

74 

2,336 

90,786 

1,416 

7,.500 

8,880,582 

3,772,439 

1852  .  . 

75 

2.346 

90,992 

1,432 

7,500 

8,918.842 

4,138.440 

1853  ... 

75 

2,320 

91,814 

1,417 

7,500 

11,067,790 

4,407,010 

1854  . . . 

73 

2,115 

91,787 

1,423 

7,500 

10,790.096 

4,802,902 

1855 

78 

2,355 

112,715 

1,433 

7,.500 

13,327,095 

5,212,001 

1856. . . . 

76 

2,359 

111,803 

1,196 

7, .500 

14,074,835 

4,872,652 

1857  . . 

73 

2,332 

109,224 

1,206 

8,.500 

12,651,695 

4,940,842 

1858 

78 

2,231 

113,765 

1,287 

8,500 

14,053.265 

5,049,808 

1859 

86 

2,273 

1.32,489 

1,351 

8,500 

14,690,927 

5,145,038 

1860  .  . 

91 

2,329 

133,832 

1,436 

8,500 

11,514,6.50 

5,353.868 

1861 

90 

2,309 

133,842 

1,497 

10,000 

12,387,157 

5.539,813 

383 

2,876 

284..377 

3,493 

28,000 

42,674,569 

5,112,165 

1863 

449 

2,926 

333,841 

4,613 

63,211,105 

5,155,055 

1R6i 

617 

4,088 

463,107 

6,170 

51,500 

85,733,293 

4.986,401 

1 865 

681 

4,662 

470,362 

7,296 

116,781,676 

5,096,783 

1866 

320 

2,688 

336,874 

2,847 

13,600 

43,324,.526 

4,310,778 

1867 

27.3 

2,235 

313,0.56 

2,770 

11,900 

31,034,011 

4,304,486 

1 

229 

1,704 

281,629 

2,420 

8,500 

20,120,395 

4,351,758 

1869 

203 

1,701 

25.5,217 

1,921 

8,.500 

18,985,165 

4,144,639 

186 

1,443 

183,217 

1,853 

8,500 

15,870,531 

4,246,507 

1871.... 

177 

1,446 

181,738 

2,()20t 

8,500 

19,431,027 

4,111,412 

*  Change  of  the  fiscal  year.  .  r  .1  nt 

t  From  tills  number  should  be  deducted  130  mates  not  permanent  officers  of  the  Navy, 
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Table  IL  Line  Officers — 1816  to  1811. 


P 


J815. 

J8J6. 

1817. 

1818, 

1819. 

1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
182.3. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

1828. 
1829. 

1830.. 
1831. 

1832. . 

1833.. 

1834.. 

1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839. . 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1848. . 

1849.. 

1850.. 

1851.. 

1852.. 

1853.. 

1854.. 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1860.. 

1861 . . 
1862.. 

1863., 

1864.. , 

1865.. , 

1866.. , 

1867. .  . 

1868.. . 

1869.. . 

1870.. . 

1871.. . 


> 

a. 

3 


(5 

<e 

I 

o. 

3 


W 

(t> 

p 

> 

a. 

a 


O 

o 

3 

3 

o 

a. 

o 


C 

p 

"a 

P_ 

5' 


4 

4 
6 

5 
4 

10 

9 

10 

10 

12 


18 

14 

18 

19 

19 

24 

24 

25 
25 
25 


O 

o 

3 

I  ® 

P  ^ 
B 

O 

-t 

ut 


32 

31 

34 

35 

34 

32 

31 

30 
28 
24 

32 

31 

33 

35 
37 
37 
40 
37 
37 

37 

38 
40 
50 
52 
55 
55 
68 
67 

67 

68 
67 
64 

67 

68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
68 
64 
76 
81 
80* 
79* 
40 
37 
36 
35 
35 
46 

49 

50 
50 
50 


18 
22 
26 
'  23 
22 
21 
31 
30 
30 
30 
29 
27 
29 

33 

39 

34 
37 
41 
41 
41 

40 

41 
49 
55 
55 
55 
96 
94 
96 

96 

97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
97 
96 

106 

116 

114 

114 

91 

72 

72 

67 

71 

90 

90 

89 

90 
89 


a> 

a 


O 

o 

B 

3 

p 

a 

a. 


144  ! 

144  ' 

144 

1.39 

142 

165 

136 

171 

180 

178 


*  One  senior  flag  olTicer. 
t  Including  98  mates,  temporary  officers  not  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  Re;Tniar  Navy,  and  should  be  classed  ns  Volunteers. 

I  Infclnding  130  mates,  tempornry  officers  not  eligible  for  promotion 
to  the  Regular  Navy,  and  should  be  classed  as  Volunteers. 


Lieutenants. 

Masters. 

1 

rassed  Midshipmen  j 
or  Ensigns. 

Midshipmen. 

Cadet  Midshipmen. 

Mates. 

.. 

150 

495 

157 

87 

415 

4 

182 

83 

404 

7 

213 

76 

362 

7 

202 

76 

350 

4 

193 

62 

364 

2 

196 

58 

336 

1 

183 

53 

75 

249 

1 

172 

51 

71 

312 

228 

48 

356 

1  209 

43 

15 

361 

228 

30 

374 

229 

33 

392 

263 

30 

10 

435 

258 

32 

41 

435 

255 

31 

54 

377 

259 

32 

74 

345 

2.59 

31 

94 

356 

259 

29 

133 

317 

257 

27 

178 

272 

257 

27 

199 

251 

258 

27 

200 

241 

270 

27 

181 

247 

285 

27 

196 

249 

290 

29 

191 

231 

288 

£8 

195 

262 

328 

30 

103 

460 

4 

324 

31 

133 

410 

7 

324 

30 

147 

356 

12 

327 

31 

159 

314 

11 

326 

£8 

181 

264 

11 

324 

31 

206 

240 

9 

327 

31 

268 

228 

8 

327 

31 

270 

181 

8 

327 

32 

268 

152 

5 

327 

33 

233 

171 

3 

325 

32 

205 

144 

55 

3 

327 

32 

197 

122 

76 

3 

326 

18 

198 

89 

94 

2 

326 

32 

190 

66 

128 

2 

326 

19 

46 

124 

1 

311 

24 

24 

30 

145 

1 

3J9 

1 

23 

45 

174 

1 

338 

20 

^  ■ 

47 

187 

325 

34 

49 

238 

.321 

36 

55 

267 

90 

67 

220 

96 

30 

9 

382 

96 

83 

2 

457 

1J3 

53 

31 

458 

90 

11 

39 

84 

450 

22 

53 

54 

72 

421 

45 

29 

52 

157 

.344 

46 

80 

154 

77 

286 

64 

99 

160 

74 

251 

141 

151 

69 

69 

240 

o 

P 


B 

O 

o 

33 

e> 

ea 


695 
716 
736 
716 
688 
674 
653 
621 
664 
680 
689 

696 
716 
8C6 
842 
788 
787 
818 
807 
812 
812 
807 
830 
844 
851 
883 

1689 

1066 

1032 

1006 

974 

970 

966 

982 

940 

932 

929 

892 

892 

912 
681 
696 
745 
789 
840 
872 
664 
788 

913 
931 
946 
959 
937 
990 

1103t 

12561 


and  not  properly  belonging 
and  not  properly  belonging 
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Table  III.  Warrant  or  Forward  Officers,  and  Marine  Corps,  1816  to  1811. 


Warranted  or  Forward  Officers,  Officers  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps, 

1815  to  1871  inclusive.  1815  to  1871  inclusive. 


td 

O 

ZJl 

CD 

O 

O 

3 

CD 

P 

O 

P 

CO 

Cl 

c 

s 

3 

P 

*o 

CD 

3 

£. 

3 

p 

o 

«-► 

p 

o 

o' 

3 

c 

r*’ 

1 

n 

o 

c2. 

o 

p 

r* 

P 

CD 

C 

CD 

3 

CL 

CD* 

o 

P 

2* 

•s 

CD 

CO 

w 

CD 

•t 

CL 

o' 

s 

3 

a 

w 

P 

3 

r* 

C 

2 

SqT 

• 

s 

1815 

28 

24 

18 

12 

82 

1 

2 

20  • 

21 

18 

62 

1816 

28 

24 

6 

.  2 

60 

1 

1 

20 

21 

18 

61 

1817 

28 

22 

6 

2 

58 

1 

1 

16 

19 

13 

50 

1818 

22 

22 

17 

11 

72 

1 

9 

23 

16 

49 

1819 

22 

22 

16 

11 

71 

9 

23 

16 

48 

1820 

19 

22 

17 

12 

70 

i 

9 

24 

9 

43 

1821 

14 

18 

12 

8 

52 

1 

8 

24 

16 

49 

1822 

16 

17 

13 

10 

56 

1 

8 

21 

15 

45 

1823 

16 

18 

13 

11 

58 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1824 

15 

.  18 

14 

12 

59 

1 

9 

24 

15 

49 

1825 

16 

16 

10 

10 

52 

1 

9 

24 

14 

48 

1826 

13 

12 

10 

9 

44 

1 

9 

23 

17 

50 

1827 

15 

14 

11 

9 

49 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1828 

14 

18 

14 

11 

57 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1829 

17 

19 

13 

14 

63 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1830 

18 

20 

16 

16 

70 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1831 

18 

19 

13 

17 

67 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1832 

21 

16 

12 

18 

67 

1 

9 

24 

16 

50 

1833 

16 

19 

15 

13 

63 

1 

10 

24 

16 

50 

1834 

18 

17 

16 

14 

65 

1 

10 

24 

16 

50 

1835 

18 

20 

20 

19 

77 

i 

1 

4 

13 

20 

19 

58 

1836 

21 

20 

20 

19 

80 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

19 

58 

1837 

22 

23 

20 

19 

84 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1838 

25 

29 

23 

24 

101 

1 

1 

4 

13 

19 

20 

58 

1839 

32 

35 

27 

26 

120 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

19 

58 

1840 

32 

37 

24 

25 

118 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1841 

29 

36 

28 

27 

120 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1842 

32 

41 

36 

33 

142 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

19 

58 

1843 

37 

40 

38 

35 

150 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1844 

32 

39 

35 

33 

139 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1845 

30 

42 

36 

34 

142 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1846 

31 

42 

36 

34 

143 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1847 

32 

42 

36 

31 

141 

1 

1 

4 

13 

20 

20 

59 

1848 

38 

44 

40 

29 

151 

1 

1 

7 

14 

23 

24 

70 

1849 

39 

44 

42 

33 

158 

1 

1 

7 

18 

24 

24 

75 

1850 

39 

43 

42 

34 

158 

1 

1 

7 

18 

23 

23 

73 

1851 

43 

46 

45 

37 

171 

1 

1 

7 

17 

23 

21 

70 

1852 

41 

45 

45 

38 

169 

1 

1 

7 

16 

21 

21 

67 

1853 

44 

46 

49 

41 

180 

1 

1 

7 

16 

20 

20 

65 

1854 

38 

48 

51 

41 

178 

1 

1 

7 

14 

20 

20 

63 

1855 

37 

45 

32 

40 

174 

1 

1 

7 

14 

19 

20 

62 

1856 

39 

40 

48 

39 

166 

1 

1 

7 

14 

20 

20 

63 

1857 

38 

40 

48 

39 

165 

1 

1 

7 

13 

19 

20 

61 

1858 

38 

44 

47 

42 

171 

1 

1 

7 

14 

19 

20 

62 

1859 

40 

44 

48 

41 

173 

1 

1 

7 

15 

20 

19 

63 

1860 

41 

46 

46 

42 

175 

1 

1 

7 

14 

20 

20 

63 

1861 

43 

47 

45 

40 

175 

1 

1 

7 

14 

20 

20 

63 

1862 

54 

93 

60 

46 

253 

2 

2 

7 

24 

30 

30 

95 

1863 

53 

84 

56 

45 

238 

2 

2 

7 

20 

28 

29 

88 

1864 

49 

71 

53 

40 

213 

2 

2 

7 

21 

30 

22 

84 

1865 

46 

65 

47 

36 

194 

2 

2 

7 

22 

30 

24 

87 

1866 

39 

63 

43 

32 

177 

2 

2 

7 

22 

30 

24 

87 

1867 

52 

59 

40 

30 

181 

2 

2 

7 

22 

30 

.30 

93 

1868 

52 

55 

36 

31 

174 

• 

2 

7 

21 

30 

27 

88* 

1869 

51 

50 

32 

30 

163 

1 

2 

7 

22 

30 

23 

86* 

1870 

46 

52 

38 

31 

167 

1 

2 

7 

23 

30 

26 

90* 

187i 

46 

57 

39 

34 

176 

1  1 

2 

7 

22 

30 

30 

93* 

*  One  brigadier-general  since  1868.  The  senior  officer  has  always  been  styled  the  lientenant- 
colonel-comniandant,  colonel-commandant,  or  brigadier-general  cornmandant.  Since  1868,  in 
the  nun^ber  of  majors  and  captains  is  included  those  of  tlie  staff  ranking  with  the  line.  At  prea- 
9  ei'*  there  nre  three  staff  officers  holding  the  rank  of  major,  and  two  that  of  captain. 
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*  Sixteen  nctin"  assistants. 

t  Also  one  en"ineer-in  chief  and  one  principal  enjrineer  in  1843,  ’44,  and  ’45. 
t  Also  one  engineer-in-chief,  1847  to  1855  inclusive. 
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Table  V.  Sailing  Vessels  of  United  States  Navy — 1817  to  1839. 


Year. 

Ships  of  the  Line. 

P 

N 

CD 

CD 

CA 

Frigates. 

Corvettes. 

S!oops-of-War. 

Brigs-of-War. 

Schooners. 

Gunboats. 

Galleys. 

Barges. 

Store  Vessels. 

Block  Ships. 

Unarmed  Vessels. 

Bomb  Vessels. 

Steam  Frigates. 

steam  Gnlliops. 

■  Exploring  Vessels. 

Total  No.  of  Vessels. 

1817 

5 

9 

2 

13 

12 

11 

11 

8 

24 

•  •  •  • 

1 

9 

5 

1 

Ill 

1818 

5 

10 

3 

11 

13 

10 

9 

8 

34 

*  •  •  « 

1 

7 

3 

1 

•  •  •  • 

115 

1819 

5 

.... 
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3 

5 

13 

13 

7 
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21 

•  •  •  • 

1 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

90 

1820 
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3 

5. 

13 

13 

5 
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21 

•  •  •  • 

1 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  •  » 

88 

18-^1 

7 

7 

2 

4 

2 

6 

6 

1 

1 

36 

7 

7 

2 

4 

2 

8 

6 

1 

1 

38 

7 

8 

2 

4 

2 

15 

5 

1 

1 

45 

ISOJ. 

7 

.... 

8 

0 

4 

1 

13 

5 

5 

2 

1 

1 

49 

7 

8 

2 

5 

1 

8 

5 

5 

1 

1 

1 

44 

12 

.... 

14 

2 

8 

1 

5 

Q 

1 

1 

46 

1flQ7 

12 

14 

2 

13 

5 

1 

1 

1 

49 

12 

16 

17 

5 

1 

1 

1 

.... 

53 

12 

. . .. 

16 

16 

5 

1 

1 

1 

52 

12 

.... 

16 

16 

5 

1 

1 

51 

1831 

12 

16 

15 

5 

1 

1 

50 

12 

17 

15 

7 

1 

52 

12 

17 

•  '  ‘  * 

15 

8 

1 

53 

IQQ.i 

IQ 

w  w  w  w 

17 

15 

8 

1 

53 

12 

•  •  •  • 

17 
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15 

8 

1 

53 

JLOtiti 

1836 

IJ 

1 

16 

15 

7 

1 

51 

1  1 

1 

16 

14 

6 

1 

1  4 

55 

11 

1 

16 

'  14 

4 

7 

1 

1 

! 

55 

1839 

11 

1 

16 

1  16 

4 

7 

.... 

1 

.... 

i 

1 

.  .  •  . 

56 

Table  VI.  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels — 1840  to  1861. 
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1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 
18.50. 

1851 . 

1852. 
ia53. 

1854. 

1855. 
18.56. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 
1861. 


SAILING  VESSELS. 
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14 

23 
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23 
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69 

71 
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76 
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Table  VII.  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels — 1862  to  1811. 


Q 

P 


1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 


SAlMNa  VESSELS. 
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W 

p_ 

3' 

05 


101 

106 

108 

109 

42 

38 

32 

31 

30 

29 


STEAM  VESSELS. 


Screws. 


69 

96 

129 

168 

64 

53 

43 

40 

40 

42 


o 

£- 

o 

-n 

CD 


Iron  Clads. 


119 

141 

213 

265 

135 

106 

100 

96 

88 

87 
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37 

37 

56 

6 

6 

6 

41 

38 

5 

6 
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53 

53 

74 

71 

69 

62 

55 

52 

51 

50 


Side  Wheel. 
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19  40 
10  52 


o 

c 

cr 

p 

CO 


51 

85 

152 

169 

20 

17 

12 

9 

12 

7 


o 


112 

149 

222 

236 

74 

67 

42 

24 

17 

11 


sg. 

B - 

a 

n? 

«<  <0^ 


383 

449 

617 

681 

320 

273 

229 

203 

186 

177 


The  following  Table,  prepared  from  the  ofRcial  Navy  Register  for 
January  of  each  year,  by  Capt.  G.  H.  Preble,  TJ.  S.  Navy,  exhibits 
the  number  of  midshipmen  graduates,  and  midshipmen  attached  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  with  their  classification  and  the  number  of 
resignations,  deaths,  and  dismissals,  from  1851  to  1871,  inclusive. 


1851. . 

1852.. 

1853. . 

1854. . 

1855. . 

1856. . 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

1860. . 

1861.. 

1862. . 

1863. . 

1864. . 

1865. . 

1866. . 

1867. . 

1868.. 

1869. . 

1870. . 

1871. . 


T^le  VIII.  Midshipmen  in  Naval  Academy. 


K 

Ol 

z 

3 

CO 
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0 

0 

0 

P* 

H 

cr 

p* 

0 

C 

*-j 

P* 

0 

5d 
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0 

CO 

B 

*0 

B 

p 

0 

P 

vt 

M 

• 

0 

CO 

0 

tn 

0 

P 

CO 

to 

P 

0 

0 

w 

f 

w 

P 
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171 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

171 

14 

5 

13 

144 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

28 

172 

•7 

. 

16 

122 

•  * 

28 

48 

198 

17 

1 

13 

89 

6 

16 

30 

42 

183 

9 

3 

17 

66 

12 

26 

16 

74 

194 

23 

1 

15 

47 

20 

17 

38 

49 

171 

31 

4 

2 

30 

15 

24 

28 

78 

175 

34 

1 

2 

45 

15 

24 

35 

100 

219 

38 

« 

7 

47 

20 

28 

56 

83 

234 

30 

• 

1 

49 

25 

39 

57 

117 

287 

22 

. 

3 

55 

35 

38 

70 

124 

324 

33 

3 

4 

67 

21 

31 

120 

79 

318 

112 

1 

14 

9 

21 

31 

118 

212 

391 

45 

2 

14 

2 

39 

63 

137 

218 

489 

20 

4 

53 

31 

60 

99 

133 

163 

486 

74 

• 

53 

84 

78 

110 

115 

147 

534 

70 

2 

12 

72 

89 

87 

98 

147 

493 

68 

2 

7 

157 

81 

82 

88 

93 

501 

57 

2 

3 

77 

80 

77 

76 

53 

363 

25 

1 

5 

74 

68 

54 

37 

92 

325 

45 

1 

4 

69 

51 

33 

48 

108 

309 

42 

1 

3 
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I.  HISTORICAL  NOTICE. 

A  HE  history  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  opens  October,  1845,  but  its  germ  and  growth  in  suggestions, 
for  the  practical  instruction  of  midshipmen,  dates  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century.  A  school  of  the  Navy  constituted  one  of 
the  departments,  or  group  of  schools,  in  the  plan  of  a  Military 
Academy  drawn  up  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  as  Inspector  General 
of  the  Army,  and  submitted  to  Congress,  January,  1800,  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  War  (James  McHenry),  whose  department 
was  at  that  time  charged  with  the  management  of  naval  affairs. 

In  1808,  General  Williams,  in  a  report  on  the  enlargement  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  of  which  he  was  Superintendent, 
recommended  “  that  nautical  astronomy,  geography,  and  navigation 
should  be  taught  by  the  professor  of  mathematics,”  and  that  the 
plan  of  the  institution  should  “  take  in  the  minor  offices  of  the 
navy ;  but  also  any  youths  from  any  of  the  States  who  might  wish 
for  such  an  education,  whether  designated  for  the  army  or  navy,  or 
neither,  and  to  let  these  be  assessed  to  the  value  of  their  education.  ’ 
This  plan  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
France,  and  if  adopted  at  the  time,  would  have  not  only  have  given 
to  the  army  and  navy  a  much  broader  and  firmer  basis  of  scientific 
attainments,  but  would  have  hastened  the  construction  of  roads, 
bridges,  canals,  and  railroads,  and  the  development  of  the  inineral 
and  other  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  by  turning  out  every 
year  a  number  of  young  men,  qualified  in  scientific  culture,  to  enter 
on  the  duties  of  civil,  mining  and  mechanical  engineers,  and  be¬ 
come  superintendents  of  manufacturing  and  other  corporate  enter¬ 
prises.  In  the  absence  of  any  special  school  of  preparation  for  such 
civil  services,  officers  of  the  army  were  induced  to  resign  their  com¬ 
missions  to  superintend  the  construction  of  canals  and  railroads 
under  state  and  corporate  auspices. 

In  the  measures  which  grew  out  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  the  act 

of  January,  1813,  “to  increase  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,”  in 

M'hich  authority  was  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  to 

(895) 
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employ  a  schoolmaster  for  each  vessel  to  which  12  midshipmen 
were  assigned.  By  these,  so  far  as  appears  in  any  published  docu¬ 
ment,  was  given  the  first  formal  employment  of  this  class  of  officers. 

In  1814  the  Secretary  (William  Jones)  suggested  “the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Naval  Academy  with  suitable  professors,  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  in  those  branches  of  Mathematics 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  in  the  service  and  practice  of 
gunnery,  theory  of  naval  architecture,  and  art  of  mechanical  drawing, 
which  are  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  naval  officer.” 
This  suggestion  was  renewed  by  his  successor.  Smith  Thompson, 
of  New  York,  and  a  distinct  proposition  to  locate  it  on  Governor’s 
Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  by  Secretary  S.  L.  Southard,  in 
1824.  In  a  special  communication  to  the  Senate  in  1825,  he  says: 

The  younger  officers  enter  at  so  early  an  age,  that  they  can  not  be  accom¬ 
plished,  or  even  moderately  accurate  scholars.  They  are  constantly  employed 
on  ship-board,  or  in  our  navy-yards,  where  much  achievement  in  learning  can 
not  be  expected.  And  yet  the  American  naval  officer  is,  in  fact,  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  his  country  in  every  port  to  which  he  goes,  and  by  him  is  that  coun¬ 
try  in  greater  or  less  degree  estimated.  “The  science  and  information  requi¬ 
site  for  a  navy  officer,”  he  repeats  in  his  Eeportfor  1827,  “is  in  no  respect  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  required  by  the  army  officers  and  engineers,  and  the  interest  as  well 
as  the  honor  of  the  country  are  not  less  concerned  in  the  correct  performance 
of  their  duties.” 

President  Adams  (J.  Q.)  in  bis  Annual  Message,  Dec.  5,  1825, 
remarks  that  “the  want  of  a  Naval  School  of  instruction  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  and  accomplished  officers,  is  felt  with  daily  increasing 
aggravation.”  In  his  message,  Dec.  4,  1827,  he  returns  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  “  as  still  soliciting  the  sanction  of  the  legislature,”  adding — 

Practical  seamanship,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  may  be  acquired  upon  the 
cruises  of  the  squadrons,  whieh,  from  time  to  time,  are  dispatched  to  distant 
seas ;  but  a  competent  knowledge,  even  of  the  art  of  ship-building,  the  higher 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  the  literature  which  can  place  our  officers  on  a 
level  of  polished  education  with  the  officers  of  other  maritime  nations;  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  municipal  and  national,  which  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  states  and  their  governments,  are  continually  called  into  operation ;  and 
above  all,  tliat  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  honor  and  justice,  with  the 
higher  obligations  of  morals,  and  of  general  laws,  human  and  divine,  which 
constitute  the  great  distinction  between  the  warrior  patriot  and  the  licensed 
robber  and  pirate  ;  these  can  be  systematically  taught  and  eminently  acquired 
only  in  a  permanent  school,  stationed  upon  the  shore,  and  provided  with  the 
teachers,  the  instruments,  and  the  books,  adapted  to  the  communication  of 
these  principles  to  the  youthful  and  inquiring  mind. 

In  1841,  Secretary  Upshur  renewed  the  recommendation  of  his 
predecessors,  and  a  bill  to  establish  a  naval  school  at  or  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  House. 

The  nucleus  of  a  school  was  formed  when  the  midshipmen 
were  first  ordered  to  the  Naval  Asylums  at  Philadelphia  and  other 
places,  to  prepare  for  their  examination,  and  several  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  Mathematics  repaired  there  to  give  instruction. 
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In  1845  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy  (George  Bancroft),  inaugura¬ 
ted  and  completed  in  four  months  an  arrangement  by  wliicli  a  Naval 
School,  with  its  corps  of  professors,  was  instituted  in  a  suitable 
location,  without  any  special  appropriation,  and  with  only  the  exist¬ 
ing  authority  of  acts  of  Congress.  The  original  plan  is  best  set 
forth  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  letter  to  Commodore  Franklin  Buchanan, 
whom  he  appointed  superintendent  of  the  institution. 

Navy  Department,  Auprust  Vtli,  1845. 

Sir: 

The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  assent  of  the  President,  is  prepared  to 
transfer  Fort  Severn  to  the  Navy  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
there  a  school  for  midshipmen. 

In  carrying  this  design  into  effect,  it  is  my  desire  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
expense — to  create  no  places  of  easy  service — no  commands  that  are  not  strictly 
necessary — to  incur  no  charge  that  may  demand  new  annual  appropriations  ; 
but,  by  a  more  wise  application  of  moneys  already  appropriate^  and  officers 
already  authorized,  to  provide  for  the  better  education  of  the  young  officers  of 
the  navy.  It  is  my  design  not  to  create  new  officers,  but,  by  economy  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  give  vigor  of  action  to  those  which  at  present  are  available ; 
not  to  invoke  new  legislation,  but  to  execute  more  effectually  existing  laws. 
Placed  by  their  profession  in  connection  with  the  world,  visiting  in  their  career 
of  service  every  climate  and  every  leading  people,  the  officers  of  the  American 
navy,  if  they  gain  but  opportunity  for  scientitic  instruction,  may  make  them¬ 
selves  as  distinguished  for  culture  as  they  have  been  for  gallant  conduct. 

To  this  end  it  is  proposed  to  collect  the  midshipmen  who  from  time  to  time 
are  on  shore,  and  give  them  occupation  during  their  stay  on  land  in  the  study 
of  matliematics,  nautical  astronomy,  theory  of  morals,  international  law,  gun¬ 
nery,  use  of  steam,  the  Spanish  and  the  French  languages,  and  other  branches 
essential,  in  the  present  day,  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  naval  officer. 

The  effect  of  such  an  employment  of  the  midshipmen,  can  not  but  be  favor¬ 
able  to  them  and  to  the  service.  At  present  they  are  left,  when  waiting  orders 
on  shore,  masters  of  their  own  motions,  without  steady  occupation,  young,  and 
exulting  in  the  relief  from  the  restraint  of  discipline  on  shipboard. 

In  collecting  them  at  Annapolis  for  purposes  of  instruction,  you  will  begin 
with  the  principle  that  a  warrant  in  the  navy,  far  from  being  an  excuse  for 
licentious  freedom,  is  to  be  held  a  pledge  for  subordination,  industry  and  regu¬ 
larity, — for  sobriety,  and  assiduous  attention  to  duty.  Far  from  consenting 
that  the  tone  of  the  discipline  and  morality,  should  be  less  than  at  the  universi¬ 
ties  or  colleges  of  our  country,  the  President  expects  such  supervision  and 
management  as  shall  make  of  them  an  exemplary  body,  of  which  the  country 
may  be  proud. 

To  this  end  you  have  all  the  powers  for  discipline  conferred  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  certaipty  that  the  department  will  recommend  no 
one  for  promotion,  wlio  is  proved  unworthy  of  it  from  idleness  or  ill-conduct  or 
continuing  ignorance,  and  who  can  not  bear  the  test  of  a  rigid  examination. 

For  the  purpose  of  instruction,  the  department  can  select  from  among 
twenty-two  professors  and  three  teachers  of  languages.  This  force,  which  ig 
now  almost  wasted  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  may  be  concentrated 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Besides,  the  list 
of  chaplains  is  so  great  that  they  can  not  all  be  employed  at  sea,  and  the  range 
of  selection  of  teachers  may  be  enlarged  by  taking  from  their  number  some 
who  would  prefer  giving  instruction  at  the  school  to  serving  afloat.  The  object 
of  the  department  being  to  make  the  simplest  and  most  effective  arrangement 
for  a  school ;  you  will  be  the  highest  officer  in  the  establishment,  and  will  be 
intrusted  with  its  government.  It  is  my  wish,  if  it  be  possible,  to  send  no 
other  naval  officer  to  the  school,  except  such  as  may  be  able  and  willing  to 
give  instruction.  Among  the  officers  junior  to  yourself^  there  are  many  whose 
acquisitions  and  tastes  may  lead  them  to  desire  such  situation.  Fftr  this  end 
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the  department  would  cheerfully  detach  three  or  four  of  the  lieutenants  and 
passed  midshipmen,  who,  while  they  would  give  instruction,  would  be  ready  to 
aid  you  in  affairs  of  discipline  and  government.  Thus  the  means  for  a  good 
naval  school  are  abundant,  though  they  have  not  yet  been  collected  together 

^^One  ^grea't  difficulty  remains  to  be  considered.  At  our  colleges  and  at  West 
Point  young  men  are  trained  in  a  series  of  consecutive  years ;  the  laws  ot  the 
United  States  do  not  sanction  a  preliminary  school  for  the  navy ;  they  only 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  officers  who  already  are  in  the  navy.  The  pupls 
of  the  naval  school  being,  therefore,  officers  in  the  public  service,  will  be  liable 
at  all  times  to  be  called  from  their  studies  and  sent  on  public  duty.  Midship¬ 
men  too,  on  their  return  from  the  sea,  at  whatever  season  of  the  year,  will  be 
sent’ to  tiie  school.  Under  these  circumstances,  you  will  be  obliged  to  arrange 
your  classes  in  such  a  manner  as  will  leave  opportunity  for  those  who  arrive, 
to  be  attached  to  classes  suited  to  the  stage  of  their  progress  in  their  studies. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  arrange  a  system  of  studies  which  will  meet  this  emerg¬ 
ency  ;  but  with  the  fixed  resolve  which  you  will  bring  to  the  work,  and  with 

perseverance,  you  will  succeed.  .  ^  .  -+11, 

Havino-  thus  expressed  to  you  some  general  views,  I  leave  you,  witli  such 
assistance  as  you  may  require,  to  prepare  and  lay  before  this  department  for  its 
approbation  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  the  naval  school  at  Port  bevern, 

Annapolis.  .  ,  ,  ,,  , 

The  posts  to  which  you  and  those  associated  with  you  will  be  called  are 

intended  to  be  posts  of  labor;  but  they  will  also  be  posts  of  the  highest  use¬ 
fulness  and  consideration.  To  yourself,  to  whose  diligence  and  care  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  school  is  intrusted,  will  belong,  in  a  good  degree,  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  a  wise  arrangement.  Do  not  be  discouraged  by  the  many  inconve¬ 
niences  and  difficulties  which  you  will  certainly  encounter,  and  rely  implicitly 
on  this  department  as  disposed  to  second  and  sustain  you,  under  the  law,  in 
every  effort  to  improve  the  character  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  service. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Com’r  Franklin  Buchanan, 

United  States  Navy,  Washington. 


Under  these  instructions  the  school  was  duly  organized  at  Fort 
Severn,  Annapolis,  and  formally  opened,  October  10,  1846,  with  36 
midshipmen,  appointed  in  1840,  and  who  were,  before  resorting  to 
Annapolis,  preparing  for  examination  at  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Phila¬ 
delphia;  13  of  the  date  of  1841,  who  were  to  remain  at  their 
studies  until  drafted  for  sea,  and  7  acting  midshipmen,  appointed  in 
1845.  The  first  staff*  of  instruction  consisted,  besides  Commander 
Buchanan,  of  Lieutenant  James  H.  Ward,  in  gunnery  and  steam; 
Surgeon  J.  L.  Lockwood,  in  chemistry  ;  Chaplain  George  Jones,  in 
English  studies ;  Prof.  Henry  H.  Lockwood,  in  natural  philosophy  ; 
and  Prof.  Girault,  in  French. 

In  1846,  Congress  appropriated  an  amount  not  exceeding  $28,000 
for  repairs,  improvements,  and  instruction  at  Fort  Severn,  Annapo¬ 
lis,  Md. ;  and  a  like  amount  in  1847  for  the  same  objects,  “  including 
a  purchase  of  land  not  exceeding  12  acres,  for  the  use  of  the  Naval 
School.”  In  the  same  year  (Dec.  1847),  Secretary  Mason  recom¬ 
mended  a  practice  ship. 

Down- to  1849,  the  regulations  provided  for  two  years’  study  at 
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tlie  School,  followed  by  three  years’  service  at  sea,  and  then  two 
years’  study  at  the  School.  This  alternation  of  study  and  practice — 
of  practice  at  sea  associated  with  opportunities  of  study,  and  of 
study  at  school  with  many  advantages  of  testing  principles  bv 
experiments  and  the  observations  of  professors  and  officers  of  expe¬ 
rience,  possessed  advantages  which  still  commend  it  to  the  minds 
of  many  officers  over  that  of  longer  continuous  study  at  school 
before  practice  in  earnest  is  begun.  The  old  system  had  its  short¬ 
comings,  but  it  turned  out  good  seamen  and  gallant  officers,  and  its 
best  features  ought  to  be  again  engrafted  on  the  new. 

In  1849,  a  board  of  officers  was  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  consider  the  organization  of  the  school  at  Annapolis,  and 
report  to  the  department.  This  was  done,  and  new  regulations 
were  matured,  and  ordered  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July, 
1850.  The  teachers’  staff  was  enlarged,  and  a  practice  ship,  the 
Preble,  a  sloop-of-war  of  the  third  class,  was  attached  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  summer  cruise,  and  the  institution  was  henceforth  styled 
in  Acts  of  Congress  and  Reports  of  the  Secretary,  the  Naval 
Academy.  The  course  of  instruction  was  arranged  for  four  years, 
with  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months  in  the  summer  devoted  to 
a  practice  cruise  for  two  of  the  classes.  The  President  was  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Visitors,  whose  functions  were  “  to 
witness  the  examinations  of  the  several  classes,  and  examine  into 
the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  Academy.” 

The  new  system  began  in  October,  1850,  under  Commander  C. 
K.  Stribling,  as  Superintendent,  who  was  relieved  in  1853  by  Com¬ 
mander  L.  M.  Goldsborough,  who  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Captain 
George  S.  Blake,  in  1857,  who  continued  in  the  superintendence 
till  1867,  when  Admiral  Porter  was  assigned  to  the  position,  which 
he  held  till  1870,  when  Commodore  J.  L.  Worden  succeeded  him. 

The  first  or  lowest  class  in  the  four  years’  course,  entered  in 
October,  1851,  and  graduated  in  June,  1854,  having  had  two  sum¬ 
mer  cruises  of  practice,  and  a  long  period  of  continuous  study. 

The  necessities  of  the  War,  which  as  early  as  April,  1861,  had 
made  Annapolis  the  seat  of  military  operations,  caused  the  removal 
of  the  Academy — its  professors,  students,  library  and  apparatus — 
in  the  month  of  May,  to  Newport,  first  to  Fort  Adams,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  Atlantic  House  in  the  town,  and  to  the  Constitution 
and  other  ships,  which  were  not  fit  for  active  service,  in  the  inner 
harbor.  All  the  members  of  the  three  highest  classes  were  ordered 
into  active  service,  and  with  the  fourth  class,  and  200  newly  ap¬ 
pointed,  the  system  of  instruction  went  on  as  in  times  of  peace. 
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Course  of  Studies  in  1864. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  in  1845, 
the  ordering  of  the  course  of  studies  ,was  left  practically  with  Prof. 
William  Chauvenet,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  who  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  professor  of  mathematics  in  1841,  and  had  acted  as  such 
in  the  instruction  of  midshipmen  in  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  following  is  substantially  the  aiTangement  proposed  by 
him  for  the  classes  w'hen  fully  organized — the  main  deviation  in  the 
course  as  followed  in  1864  was  in  the  assignment  of  text-books. 

FIRST  CLASS — FOURTH  YEAR, 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship,  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  Tactics. — 
Seamanship,  Naval  Tactics.  Naval  Gunnery ;  Simpson’s  Ordnance  and  Gun¬ 
nery.  Simpson’s  Translation  of  Page’s  Theory  of  Pointing.  Dahlgren’s  Boat 
Howitzer.  . 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying. — Theory  of  Navigation. 
Practical  Astronomy.  Marine  Surveying. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — Lardner  on  Heat. 
"Wells’  Chemistry.  Main  &  Brown  on  the  Steam-Engine. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — Constitution  U.  S. ;  Kent  on  In¬ 
ternational  Law,  Vol.  I. 

Department  of  Spanish. — Ollendorff. 

SECOND  CLASS — THIRD  YEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship,  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  Tactics. — 
Seamanship.  Simpson’s  Naval  Gunnery. 

Dapartment  of  Mathematics. — Smyth’s  Analytical  Geometry.  Smith’s  Differ¬ 
ential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Department  of  Astronomy,  Navigation  and  Surveying. — Davies’  Surveying. 
Herschel’s  Astronomy.  Bowditch’s  Navigation. 

Department  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. — Lardner’s  Optics, 
Acoustics,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  Smith’s  Mechanics. 

Department  of  Field  Artillery  and  Infantry  Tactics. — Hardee’s  Light  Infantry 
Drill.  Instruction  in  Field  Artillery. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — Wayland’s  Moral  Science. 

Department  of  French. — Girault’s  French  Student’s  Manual.  Dumas’  Vie  de 
Napoleon.  Manesca’s  Reader. 

THIRD  CLASS — SECOND  YEAR. 

Department  of  Practical  Seamanship,  Naval  Gunnery  and  Naval  Tactics. — 
Seamanship. 

Department  of  Mathematics. — Davies’  Legendre’s  Geometry.  Chauvenet’s 
Trigonometry.  Davies’  Mensuration. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies.— EAol's,  History  U.  S.  Quacken- 
bos’  Rhetoric.  Composition. 

Department  of  French. — Girault’s  French  Student’s  Manual.  Girault’s  Vie  de 
Washington. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Draughting. — Line  Drawing. 

FOURTH  CLASS — FIRST  YEAR. 

Department  of  Mathematics. — Greenleaf’s  Arithmetic.  Davies’ Algebra.  Da¬ 
vies’  Legendre’s  Geometry. 

Department  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies. — Bullions’  English  Grammar. 
Cornell’s  Geography.  Worcester’s  and  Lord’s  Histor3\  Composition. 

Department  of  Drawing  and  Draughting. — Sketching. 
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CONDITION  IN  1864. 

The  following  Report,  drawn  up  by  the  author  of  this  Treatise, 
after  a  residence  of  several  weeks  in  the  institution,  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  exhibits  its  condition  in  1864,  and  contains 
suggestions  on  the  educational  improvement  of  the  military  and 
commercial  marine,  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Sir: — The  Visitors,  "appointed  “  to  witness  the  examination  of  the 
several  classes  and  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  police,  discipline, 
and  general  management  of  the  Naval  Academy,”  for  1864,  report  as 
follows : — 

I.  THEIR  OWN  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  regular  session  of  the  Board,  although  several  members  were 
in  attendance  earlier,  commenced  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  May,  and 
continued  from  day  to  day  until  Friday,  June  lOtli.  Their  investi¬ 
gations  as  a  Board,  embraced — 

First. — A  thorough  inspection  of  the  buildings,  ships,  and  mate¬ 
rial  equipment  provided  by  the  Department  for  the  residence,  sub¬ 
sistence,  health,  and  instruction  of  the  several  classes. 

Second. — An  attendance  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Visitors, 
for  a  brief  period  at  least,  on  the  examination  conducted  by  the 
Academic  Board,  of  one  or  more  sections  of  each  class  in  each  study 
professedly  attended  to  during  the  year. 

Third. — An  exhibition  of  the  professional  knowledge  and  skill 
attained,  including  the  parade,  evolutions,  tactics,  and  drill  as  a 
military  corps — the  uses  of  the  rapier,  cutlass,  musket,  and  cannon, 
great  and  small — the  handling  of  ropes,  sails,  spars,  boats,  and  every¬ 
thing  included  in  practical  seamanship  in  harbor,  afloat,  and  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

Fourth. — Inquiries  into  the  mode  of  conducting  the  entrance  ex¬ 
amination,  and  the  results— the  classification  and  programme  of 
studies  for  each  class — scholarship  and  conduct  rolls — causes  of 
failure  to  graduate,  and  system  of  punishment — chapel  exercises, 
morality,  manners,  and  personal  habits  of  the  midshipmen — tlie  ac¬ 
counts  and  vouchers  for  the  expenditure  of  government  appropria¬ 
tions,  including  payments  made  for  the  use  of  the  cadets — in  fine, 
into  the  police,  discipline,  and  general  management  of  the  institu¬ 
tion. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  was  authorized  and  requested  to  at¬ 
tend  the  entrance  examination  of  the  new  class,  as  well  as  the  final 
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examination  of  the  graduating  class,  in  order  that  the  report  re* 
quired  of  the  Visitors  might  cover  the  operations  of  the  Academy 
for  the  year  1864. 

Every  facility  for  prosecuting  their  investigations  was  extended 
to  the  Visitors  by  the  Superintendent,  Officers,  Professors,  and 
Students. 

II.  CONDITION  OF  THE  NAVAL.  ACADEMY  IN  1864. 

In  presenting  some  details  of  the  condition  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy  as  they  found  it,  and  in  offering  suggestions  for  its  improve¬ 
ment,  which  the  submitting  of  a  report  implies,  the  Visitors  are  not 
unmindful  that  the  institution  is  not  at  present  furnished  with  per¬ 
manent  buildings  and  equipments  in  all  respeets  adapted  to  its  pur¬ 
pose  5 — that  even  such  as  are  furnished  were  selected  with  reference 
to  a  smaller  than  the  present  number  of  pupils ; — that  its  staff  of  in¬ 
structors  and  course  of  instruction  have  been  disturbed  by  the  press¬ 
ing  exigencies  of  a  great  war,  calling  off  into  actual  service  some  of 
its  most  experienced  teachers  5 — that  the  education  which  it  aims  to 
give  is  not  general  but  special,  not  covering  the  whole  ground  of  a 
generous  culture,  but  particularly  adapted  to  make  accomplished  sea¬ 
men  and  midshipmen^ — and,  moreover,  that  in  an  educational  field  so 
wide  and  subjects  of  inquiry  so  numerous  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
details  of  such  a  school,  a  brief  visit,  made  while  the  institution  is 
not  following  its  usual  daily  routine,  is  not  in  all  respects  the  most  fa¬ 
vorable  to  the  formation  of  just  and  reliable  opinions.  They  at  the 
same  time  believe  that  the  government  and  people  expect  that  the 
liberal  appropriations  in  its  favor  will  be  expended  with  a  judicious 
economy,  and  that  the  knowledge  imparted  will  be  accurate,  thor¬ 
ough,  and  professional,  and  that  its  graduates  will  be  really  fitted 
for  that  rank  of  the  service  for  which  they  are  professedly  trained. 
They  recognize  the  fact  that  the  school  is  yet  in  the  youth  of  its 
development,  and  also  that  its  purpose  is  not  only  to  perpetuate 
naval  science  as  it  has  been  taught,  but  to  maintain  a  progressive 
course  of  instruction,  engrafting  thereon  all  necessary  or  possible 
improvements. 

Organization  for  Administration  and  Instruction. 

The  Visitors  find  the  Naval  Academy,  subordinate  to  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department,  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  Superintendent,  Commodore  George  S.  Blake,  who  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  discipline  and  management.  He  is  assisted  as 
chief  executive  officer  by  the  Commandant  of  Midshipmen,.  Com¬ 
mander  Donald  M.  Fairfax,  who  resides  in  the  Academy  building 
on  shore,  and  is  also  head  of  the  department  of  Seamanship,  Naval 
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Viunnery,  and  Naval  and  Infantry  Tactics.  The  Commandant  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  different  departments  of  his  duty  on  ship  and  shore  by 
three  senior  assistants  and  eleven  assistants,  nine  of  the  latter  being 
of  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  tlie  remainder  lieutenant-commanders. 
Two  of  the  senior  assistants  have  charge  of  the  Practice-ships  Marion 
and  Macedonian,  and  also  assist  in  instruction;  six  of  the  assistants 
are  engaged  in  executive  duty  on  board  the  School-ships  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Santee,  while  the  others,  as  well  as  these,  are  charged 
with  certain  branches  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  wdiich  the 
Commandant  is  chief. 

There  are  also  attached  to  the  Academic  Staff  one  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying;  two  Professors  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  with  six  assistants  in  the  same  department;  one  Professor 
of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosoph}^,  with  two  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  English  Studies,  wdth  nine  assistants ;  one 
Professor  of  the  French  language,  with  an  assistant ;  one  Professor 
of  the  Spanish  language ;  one  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Draughting, 
wnth  an  assistant;  one  Sword-master,  with  an  assistant;  and  one 
Librarian,  wdio  acts  also  as  assistant  in  Mathematics,  and  Ethics 
and  Eno'lish  studies.  The  officers  not  attached  to  the  Acadcm- 
ic  Staff  include  a  Paymaster,  a  Surgeon,  wdth  two  assistants,  a 
Chaplain,  (with  three,  who  are  engaged  as  instructors,)  a  Commissa¬ 
ry,  Storekeeper,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  clerks  to  the  Superintend- 
eiit  and  Commandant. 

The  Academic  Board  is  composed  of  the  Superintendent,  the 
officers  in  charo-e  of  the  Practice  and  School-ships,  and  the  profes- 
sors,  except  that  the  professors  of  French,  Spanish,  and  Drawing  take 
part  only  upon  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments.  The 
Board  is  required  to  conduct  and  regulate  all  examinations  of  candi¬ 
dates  and  students,  preparing  the  necessary  papers  and  reports  in 
connection  therewith,  to  prescribe  the  order  and  times  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  to  recommend  text-books  for  the  approval  of  the  Naval  De¬ 
partment,  and  books,  instruments,  and  other  necessary  mateiial 
for  instruction,  to  recommend  at  pleasure  the  restoration  or  farther 
trial  of  students  thathav’’e  been  dismissed  or  found  deficient  in  schol¬ 
arship,  to  grant  certificates  of  graduation,  and  to  report  from  time 
to  time,  on  the  system  of  studies  and  instruction  pursued,  and  pro¬ 
pose  such  improvements  as  experience  may  suggest. 

Buildings  and  Material  Equipment. 

The  material  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Academjq 
for  the  lodging,  subsistence,  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  in  health  and 
sickness,  and  for  study  and  instruction,  both  scientific  and  profes- 
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siona],  although  made  on  a  sudden  emergency,  tor  temporary  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  for  a  smaller  number,  are  far  from  being  insufficient  in 
extent,  or  particularly  objectionable,  when  compared  with  similar 
arrangements  for  other  great  schools.  The  main  building  on  shore 
is  of  wood,  originally  intended  to  lodge  and  board  a  large  number 
of  guests,  and  as  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the  Academy,  accommo¬ 
dates  about  half  of  the  classes  as  well  as  most  boarding  schools  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  pupils.  The  arrangements  are  not  as  convenient  or  as 
safe  from  fire  as  those  at  Annapolis ;  but  they  are  too  good  to  be 
complained  of,  even  if  they  do  require  a  strict  observance  of  regula¬ 
tions,  or  special  organization  and  diligence  to  protect  from  fire, 
which  would  carry  mourning  into  many  homes.  Good  discipline 
and  good  recitations,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval 
knowledge  are  secured  under  the  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
which  the  Department,  be  they  great  or  small,  will,  doubtless,  re¬ 
move  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  In  any  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  arrangement,  on  ship  or  shore,  while  the  privacy  and  com¬ 
fort  of  separate  lodgings  for  pupils  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
secured,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  convenient  halls  be  provided, 
properly  ventilated,  warmed  and  lighted,  and  supplied  with  the  best 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and  naval  histories  and  biographies — to 
be  occupied  for  study  at  certain  hours  by  such  pupils  as  have  not 
acquired  the  power  of  concentrating  attention,  and  the  habit  of  soli¬ 
tary  study — a  power  and  habit  of  the  highest  importance,  but  very 
rarely  attained.  The  same  rooms  might  be  open  to  the  pupils  at 
certain  hours  every  day  for  the  purpose  of  reading  naval  histories 
and  biographies,  and  for  consulting  the  encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  The  formation  of  right  habits  of  study  and  the 
habit  and  mode  of  readino-  such  books  to  the  best  advantage  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  special  and  frequent  inculcation  by  the  head 
of  each  department  of  study. 

The  lack  of  suitable  buildings  for  lodging,  subsistence,  and  study, 
for  a  portion  of  the  pupils,  is  supplied  by  an  extension  of  the  School- 
ship  System,  first  inaugurated  on  board  of  the  “Plymouth,”  at 
Annapolis,  in  1849,  in  our  system,  although  always  the  main  feature 
in  the  French  system  of  naval  education.  The  old  “  Constitution” 
and  the  “  Santee,”  properly  moored  in  the  harbor  of  Newport  and 
adapted,  are  used  for  the  residence  and  study  of  the  younger  classes, 
which  are  in  this  way  brought  more  readily  into  the  daily  routine  of 
the  school  and  the  service  without  the  vulgar  annoyances,  to  which 
the  youngest  classes  are  almost  universally  subjected,  when  lodged 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  next  older  class.  If  School- 
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ships  to  constitute  a  permanent,  integral  feature  of  the  Academy, 
the  details  of  arrangements  for  separate  lodging  and  class  study  re- 
<^uiie  additional  attention.  For  the  present,  recitations  are  attend¬ 
ed  in  suitable  buildings  on  Croat  Island,  near  which  the  ships  are 
moored  and  reached  by  covered  passages.  On  this  island  is  suffi¬ 
cient  room  for  all  sorts  of  athletic  sports,  military  drill,  and  target 
practice. 

The  “  Macedonian  ”  and  “  Marion  ”  are  used  for  practice  in  the 
evolution  of  guns  and  other  naval  tactics  by  the  several  classes.  To 
these  are  added,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  the  summer  cruise,  the 
screw  steamer  “  Marblehead  ”  and  the  yacht  “  America.” 

Kumher  of  Pupils — Entrance  Examination. 

The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Naval  Academy  in  the 
year  closing  June,  1864,  was  458,  distributed  into  four  classes,  gen¬ 
erally  according  to  the  period  of  their  connection  with  the  institu¬ 
tion,  with  a  staff  of  57  officers  and  instructors.  This  is  an  aston¬ 
ishing  development  of  the  Academy  in  respect  to  pupils,  as  well  as 
in  the  number  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  equipment  for  professional 
tiaining,  since  Oct.  10th,  1845,  when  the  Academy  found  a  location 
at  Fort  Severn  in  Annapolis,  or  since  January  1st,  1846,  when  it  was 
reported  to  have  36  midshipmen  and  six  professors  and  instructors, 
including  the  Superintendent.  To  judge  of  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  institution,  and  of  the  results  of  the  annual  examination 
which  they  were  appointed  to  witness,  the  Visitors  deemed  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  ascertain  the  average  condition  of  each  class  as  to  age  and 
attainments,  at  the  time  of  becoming  connected  with  the  Academy 
and  with  the  general  results  of  the  entrance  examination — this  exam¬ 
ination  being  the  only  check  on  the  admission  of  unqualified  candi¬ 
dates — no  previous  examination  being  held  in  the  districts  or  States 
from  which  they  come. 

By  law  and  regulations  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
into  the  Academy,  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
526,  viz.,  two  for  every  Congressional  district  or  territory,  appointed 
on  the  nomination  of  the  member  or  delegate,  from  actual  residents 
of  the  district,  if  such  nomination  is  made  to  fill  a  vacancy  duly 
notified,  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year,  and  if  not  so 
made,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  and  twenty-five  more  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  two  for  and  from  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  ten  from  the  country  at  large,  ten  from  the  sons  of  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  three  from  the  enlisted  boys  of  the  navy. 
All  candidates  who  receive  notice  of  their  provisional  appointment 
must  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  for  examination  be- 
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tween  tlie  20tli  and  31st  of  July,  or  September  in  case  of  second 
appointments.  The  examination  is  twofold ;  first,  before  a  medical 
board,  consisting  of  the  surgeon  resident  and  two  other  medical 
officers  designated  by  the  Department ;  and  second,  before  the  Aca¬ 
demic  Board.  The  candidate  must  be  found,  according  to  the  law 
of  1864,  to  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years— of 
good  moral  character— physically  sound,  well  formed,  and  of  robust 
constitution — and  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  wiiting, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar. 

The  requisition  as  to  age  was  advanced  from  16  in  1861,  to 
its  present  maximum  in  1864,  while  the  Board  was  in  session,  and 
conforms  in  that  respect  to  the  age  which  they  had  decided  to  re¬ 
commend.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the  successful  candidates  aie 
paid. 

The  Visitors  were  furnished  on  application  with  tables  exhibiting 
the  statistics  of  these  entrance  examinations  from  1851  to  1863  in¬ 
clusive.  From  these  tables  it  appears  that  out  of  1,522  candidates, 
nominated  and  appointed  conditionally,  but  afterwards'  examined, 
313  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  were  rejected  as  unqualified,  although 
the  attainments  required  were  such  as  any  graduate  of  a  common 
school  should  possess.  Of  the  number  (1,209)  admitted,  466, 
more  than  one-third,  failed  on  the  first  year  s  course.  Out  of  the 
number  who  failed  at  the  earlier  examinations,  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  turned  back  for  a  second  trial,  and  after  floundering 
along  in  the  lower  sections,  only  a  very  small  per  cent,  succeeded  in 
o-radnating.  Of  the  whole  number  admitted,  (1,209,)  only  269 
graduated,  including  93  who  Avere  received  into  the  service  from 
1861  to  1864  before  completing  their  studies. 

From  another  table,  covering  the  entrance  examinations  from  1860 
to  1864  inclusive,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,093  candidates  who  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  admission,  80 Y  were  admitted,  Avhile  53  were 
rejected  by  the  Medical  Board,  219  by  the  Academic  Board,  11 
withdrew,  and  3  were  found  to  be  over  the  maximum  age. 

From  another  table,  exhibiting  the  ages  of  the  successful  and  un¬ 
successful  candidates,  it  appears  that  out  of  1,141  candidates  exam¬ 
ined,  201  (18  per  cent.)  were  rejected,  and  of  the  number  rejected, 
17Y  were  under  lY  years  of  age.  Of  the  940  admitted,  313  (33  per 
cent.)  failed  the  first  year,  and  of  the  number  that  failed,  254  were 
under  lY  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  candidates  admitted 
was  16  years  and  2  months,  and  of  those  Avho  failed,  15  years  and 

10  months. 

The  fact  that  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  nominated  failed  to 
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pass  tlie  examination  in  the  most  rudimentary  branches  of  a  common 
English  education — and  in  only  the  most  elementary  portions  of  these 
l>ranches — indicates  unmistakably  how  little  regard  has  been  paid 
to  school  attendance  and  proficiency  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 
To  judge  how  far  these  failures  might  be  attributed  to  a  laudable 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic  Board,  the  entrance  exami¬ 
nation  papers,  which  are  filed  away  from  year  to  year,  were  called 
for,  and  from  those  it  appears  that  the  questions  asked  and  exercises 
required  were  few  and  simple — far  too  few  and  simple — far  below 
the  requirements  of  any  Public  High  School ;  and  yet  such  wretched 
perversions  of  the  orthography  of  the  most  common  words,  such 
mistakes  in  American  geography,  such  bungling  use  of  the  English 
language  in  the  composition  of  a  simple  letter,  such  numerous  fiiil- 
ures  in  arithmetical  operations  not  going  beyond  the  elementary 
rules  and  simple  exercises  in  fractions  and  proportion,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  gather  from  all  the  Public  High  School  entrance  exami¬ 
nations  of  the  country.  More  strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Academic 
Board  would  have  saved  the  government  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  for  of  the  candidates  allowed  to  pass,  two-fifths  fail  on  the 
studies  of  the  first  year,  although  these  studies  belong  to  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  education,  and  are  preliminary  to  a  special  scientific  naval  train¬ 
ing — showing  a  want  of  suitable  preparatory  knowledge,  of  aptitude 
for  study,  or  of  will  and  desire  to  learn.  A  portion  of  those  who 
fail  the  first  year  are  put  back  for  a  second  year’s  trial,  and  in  some 
instances  for  a  third,  and  the  proportion  of  those  thus  put  back  who 
finally  succeed  in  graduating  is  very  small,  thereby  causing  a  total 
loss  of  the  thousands  of  dollars  expended  upon  each.  From  data 
gathered  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Department,  it  appears  the 
annual  expense  of  a  pupil  of  the  Naval  school  exceeds  $1,500,  and 
that  each  graduate  who  has  been  four  years  in  the  institution  costs 
the  government  over  $10,000.  But  the  pecuniary  loss  is  not  the 
only  consideration — the  places  filled  by  pupils,  no  matter  what  their 
courage  or  general  ability,  unable  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  scientific  and  professional  instruction  so  lavishly  pro¬ 
vided,  might  be  filled  by  competent,  ambitious,  diligent,  and  cour¬ 
ageous  young  men,  if  they  could  have  had  their  qualifications  tested 
by  a  competitive  examination. 

Daily  Routine. 

The  morning  gun  calls  the  cadets  up  at  6  o’clock.  Inspection  of 
the  rooms  follows,  when  the  bedding  must  be  found  arranged,  the 
rooms  swept,  and  every  thing  in  order.  Ten  minutes  are  given  to 
chapel  services,  and  half  an  hour  to  breakfast,  which  is  over  at  7.15, 
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Forty  minutes  recreation  are  then  allowed,  during  which  sick  roll  is 
called  and  such  as  report  themselves  indisposed  are  marclied  to  the 
hospital  and  reported  to  the  surgeon.  At  7.55  the  sections  are 
formed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Officer  of  the  Day,  assisted  by 
the  section  leaders,  and  at  8  o’clock,  on  given  signal,  they  are 
marched  in  close  order  to  their  recitation  rooms,  in  perfect  silence 
and  with  strict  military  decorum.  All  who  are  not  engaged  in  the 
recitation  rooms  are  expected  to  be  preparing  their  lessons  in  their 
own  rooms,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendents  of  floors  to 
see  that  they  are  there.  The  dismissal  and  re-formation  of  sections 
at  the  end  of  each  hour  are  conducted  with  similar  formality  and 
regulated  by  special  signals.  Study  and  recitation  continue  until  1 
o’clock,  when  the  cadets  are  formed  in  order  by  the  captains  of 
crews,  (the  whole  corps  being  organized  in  nine  guns’  crews,  for  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  practical  instruction,)  all  special  orders 
and  rules  for  the  day  are  read,  and  they  are  then  marched  into  the 
mess  hall  for  dinner,  which  occupies  forty  minutes.  From  1.40  to 
1.55  recreation  is  allowed  and  the  sections  are  then  again  formed  as 
in  the  morning  for  recitation  and  study.  At  4  o’clock  ten  minutes 
are  given  to  preparation  for  drill,  as  may  be  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  then  follow  instruction  in  fencing,  infantry  or  artillery  drill,  and 
recreation  until  parade  and  roll-call  at  sunset.  Supper  immediately 
succeeds,  to  which  half  an  hour  is  given,  and  recreation  until  study- 
call  at  6.30  or  V.OO,  according  to  the  season.  Study  hours  continue 
until  tattoo,  at  9.30,  during  which  time  the  cadets  must  all  be  in 
their  rooms,  and  after  inspection  of  rooms  all  lights  are  extinguished 
at  10  o’clock. 

The  routine  on  board  ship  is  as  far  as  possible  the  same.  No 
control  is  exercised  over  the  occupation  of  the  time  by  the  cadets 
during  study  hours,  provided  good  order  is  preserved.  No  studies 
or  exercises  are  required  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  one-half  of  each 
class  may  then  be  allowed  liberty  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Academy. 
A  vacation  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  the  only  one  in 
the  whole  course.  As  means  of  recreation,  chess,  draughts,  and  all 
games  of  chance  are  strictly  forbidden.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  games  of  ball,  boxing,  fencing,  boating,  Ac. 

Course  of  Instruction,  Examinations,  and  Merit-Rolls. 

The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Naval  Aeademy  is  comprised  in 
eight  departments,  with  their  special  branches,  as  follows : — 

yirst  Department,  in  six  branches — Practical  Seamanship,  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Gunnery,  Naval  Tactics,  Infantry  Tactics,  Howitzer 
Drill,  and  the  Art  of  Defense. 
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Second  Depavtment^  Mcitlicniatics,  in  seven  brandies — Arithmetic 
and  Algebra,  Geometry,  plane  and  solid.  Trigonometry,  Mensura¬ 
tion,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  Ditferen- 
tial  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Third  Department,  in  four  branches— Astronomy,  Practical  As¬ 
tronomy,  Navigation,  and  Surveying. 

Fourth  Department,  in  eight  branches — Mechanics  of  Solids,  Me¬ 
chanics  of  Liquids,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Heat,  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  the  Steam-Engine. 

Fifth  Department,  in  seven  branches — English  Grammar,  Descrip¬ 
tive  Geography,  Physical  Geography,  Outlines  of  History,  Rhetoric, 
Ethics,  and  Political  Science. 

Sixth  Department — the  French  Language. 

Seventh  Department — the  Spanish  Language. 

Eighth  Department — Drawing  and  Draughting. 

These  studies  are  distributed  into  four  annual  courses  for  the  four 
regular  classes,  each  class  being  subdivided  into  convenient  sections, 
usually  according  to  the  relative  standing  of  the  members.  During 
the  last  year  the  first  class,  of  36  cadets,  has  been  graded  into 
three  sections  ;  the  second  class,  of  59  cadets,  into  five  sections ;  the 
third  class  into  six  sections ;  and  the  fourth  class,  during  the  first 
term,  with  176  cadets,  into  fourteen  sections,  and  in  the  second 
term,  with  156  cadets,  into  twelve  sections — each  section  receivino* 
separate  instruction. 

The  more  difficult  portions  of  the  several  branches  inav  be  re¬ 
served  for  the  higher  sections  of  the  classes,  and  it  is  frequently  the 
fact  that  in  certain  branches  no  instruction  whatever  is  given  to  the 
lowest  sections.  Deviation  from  the  general  rule  for  the  admission 
of  cadets  only  in  the  month  of  September  has  made  the  formation 
of  “Intermediate  Classes”  necessary,  so  that  there  are  now  two  di¬ 
visions  of  the  second  class  and  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  By 
this  means  the  number  of  sections  is  increased,  the  labors  of  instruc¬ 
tion  augmented,  and  much  inconvenience  in  other  respects  created. 
The  demands  of  the  times  have  also  introduced  other  irree-ularities 

o 

into  the  course,  hurrying  the  more  forward  sections  through  their 
studies  and  detailing  them  into  active  service  at  the  close  of  the 
third  year,  with  or  withont  a  graduating  examination,  wliile  the 
lower  sections  are  retained  through  the  whole  four  years. 

The  Commandant  of  Midshipmen  and  the  several  professors  are 
each  at  the  head  of  a  special  department,  with  such  assistants  as 
may  be  necessary.  The  professors,  instructors,  and  assistants  are 
responsible  for  the  regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  respective 
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classes  and  sections  wliile  under  instruction,  and  must  report  all 
want  of  preparation,  absence,  or  misconduct.  Daily  notes  are  taken 
of  tlie  progress  and  relative  merit  of  each  pupil  in  eacli  of  liis  stud¬ 
ies.  The  assistants  must  make  weekly  reports  of  such  notes  to  the 
heads  of  their  departments,  who  in  turn  report  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent,  recommending  such  transfers  as  should  be  made  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another.  The  scale  of  daily  merit  in  each  study  embiaces 
seven  grades,  with  corresponding  values  designated  by  numbers,  as 
follows: — Thorough,  (4.0) — Very  Good,  (3.5) — Good,  (3.0)  Tol¬ 
erable,  (2.5)— Indifferent,  (2.0)— Bad,  (1.0)— Complete  Failure,  (0.) 
The  average  standing  for  the  week  in  each  study  accompanies  the 
report.  Monthly  reports  are  drawn  up  by  the  Academic  Board  for 
each  month  in  the  academic  year,  showing  the  relative  standing  of 
the  members  of  each  class  in  their  different  studies,  and  also  their 
conduct  or  demerits.  These  reports  are  based  upon  the  weekly  re¬ 
ports  and  upon  the  results  of  the  examinations,  when  such  are  held 
within  the  month,  and  are  posted  for  public  inspection.  The  exam¬ 
ination  weeks  are  considered  of  e(^ual  weight  with  those  of  the 

month. 

The  examinations  are  held  by  the  Academic  Board  in  the  months 
of  February  and  June,  and  are  sufficiently  thorough  to  enable  the 
Board  to  decide  upon  the  proficiency  and  relative  merits  of  the 
members  of  the  several  classes.  After  each  June  examination  a 
“  general  merit-roll  ”  is  formed  for  each  class,  for  which  purpose  a 
maximum  number  or  value  is  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal 
branches  in  the  several  departments.  The  total  amount  of  these 
maxima  throughout  the  course  is  1,000,  and  they  are  distributed 
among  the  departments  and  branches,  for  the  different  classes,  as 
follow's:— In  the  first  year,  to  mathematics,  20— grammar  and  rhet¬ 
oric,  10 — geography,  10 — history  and  composition,  10  drawing, 
10— conduct,  5— total,  65 ;— In  the  second  year,  to  seamanship,  20 
— mathematics,  35 — grammar  and  rhetoric,  15 — history  and  com¬ 
position,  10 — French,  30 — drawing,  25 — conduct,  15 — total,  150  j 
In  the  third  year,  to  seamanship,  40— gunnery,  20— infantry  tactics, 
25 — howitzer  drill,  20 — mathematics,  45  general  astronomy,  ^^5 
practical  astronomy,  navigation,  and  surveying,  15— mechanics,  30 

_ physics,  25 — moral  science  and  international  law,  20 — French,  40 

—conduct,  30— total,  335  ;— In  the  fourth  year,  to  seamanship,  100 

_ gunnery,  60 — naval  tactics,  30 — practical  astronomy,  navigation, 

and  surveying,  75 — physics,  30 — steam-engine,  35  moral  science 
and  international  law,  20 — Spanish,  50 — conduct,  50 — total,  450. 
The  minima  values  are  fixed  at  one-third  of  the  corresponding  maxima. 
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The  “general  merit-roll”  includes  only  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  their  class  and  have  not 
exceeding  200  demerits  recorded  against  them.  In  the  formation 
of  the  roll,  the  individual  having  the  highest  standing  in  any  branch 
for  the  year  receives  the  corresponding  maximum  number,  while  the 
one  who  has  the  lowest  standing  receives  the  corresponding  mini¬ 
mum.  The  intermediate  members  of  the  class  receive  numbers  pro¬ 
ceeding  by  equal  differences  from  the  maximum  to  the  minimum,  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  merit  as  fixed  by  their  “  class  merit-rolls.” 
The  gradation  for  conduct  is  determined  by  allowing  the  maximum 
number  to  such  as  have  no  demerits,  and  for  others  diminishing  that 
maximum  by  -3^  part  for  every  demerit  recorded  against  them. 
All  the  numbers  thus  assigned  to  the  several  members  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  study  and  for  conduct  are  then  added  together,  and 
the  members  are  arranged  in  each  class  according  to  the  aggregates 
thus  obtained.  For  the  graduating  class  a  “graduating  merit-roll” 
is  formed  by  adding  the  aggregate  numbers  of  each  member  upon 
the  several  “  general  merit-rolls  ”  for  the  four  years  and  arranging 
the  order  of  the  members  according  to  these  new  aggregates.  The 
highest  number  reached  upon  the  “  graduating  merit-roll,”  by  any 
one  of  the  class  just  graduating,  was  859. 

If  any  student  at  any  examination  fails  to  pass  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
amination  in  any  principal  branch,  or  has  recorded  against  him  more 
than  200  demerits  since  the  commencement  of  the  academic  year, 
a  report  is  made  of  the  case  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  showing 
the  habits  of  study,  aptitude  for  study  and  for  sea  duties,  and  his 
general  habits  and  conduct,  and  upon  his  decision  the  student  is 
dismissed,  or  upon  recommendation  of  the  Academic  Board,  allowed 
to  continue  at  the  Academy  for  further  trial. 

The  final  graduating  examination  is  held  by  a  special  Board 
and  occurs,  by  a  recent  regulation,  not  less  than  one  year  after  the 
close  of  the  course.  This  examination  embraces  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics,  practical  gunnery,  navigation,  and  management  of 
steam-engines,  and  the  standing  in  these  branches  is  combined  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  candidates.  In  assigning  num¬ 
bers,  1,000  is  considered  the  maximum  and  333  the  minimum  for 
such  as  are  considered  qualified  for  promotion,  and  the  Board  as- 
sio-ns  such  numbers  within  these  limits  as  Avill  fairly  express  the  rel- 

O  _ 

ative  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  class.  The  numbers  thus 
assigned,  when  added  to  the  numbers  already  assigned  on  the  “  grad¬ 
uating  merit-roll,”  determine  the  standing  of  the  graduates  as  en¬ 
signs  ;  the  highest  number  taldng  precedence. 
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Text-BooTcs.  Studies  of  the  past  Year. 

The  method  of  teaching  as  at  present  pursued  is  almost  wholly 
by  means  of  text-books  and  recitations.  A  series  of  lectures  is  de¬ 
livered  in  connection  with  the  recitations  in  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  Without  underrating  the  office  of  the  text-book,  the 
success  of  the  French  Polytechnic  method  of  teaching  even  the 
higher  Mathematics  by  lectures,  collateral  study,  and  examination, 
and  the  experience  of  all  schools,  of  the  power  of  the  human  voice 
and  of  the  human  eye  to  wun,  hold,  and  harmonize  attention^  should 
not  be  lost  to  this  institution,  many  of  whose  pupils  need  the  influ 
ence  of  such  a  method  to  vitalize  their  powers  of  thinking  and  t( 
bring  within  their  grasp  the  general  principle  or  doctrine  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught. 

The  division  of  the  classes  into  small  sections  of  12—14  midship¬ 
men  each,  of  nearly  equal  standing,  tends  to  secure  the  personal  and 
thorouQ^h  instruction  of  each  and  all.  The  attempt  was  made,  by 
furnishing  prepared  blanks  to  the  several  departments,  to  ascertain 
the  character  and  actual  amount  of  the  studies  and  exercises  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  several  sections  during  the  eight  months  of  study  of 
the  year  1863-4.  The  returns  made  are  not  complete,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  English  studies  of  the  lowest  class  (in  12—14  sections) 
have  consisted  of  one  lesson  a  week  in  Spelling  and  Derivation,  four 
in  Bullion’s  English  Grammar,  four  during  the  first  term  in  Cornell’s 
Geography,  and  during  the  second  term  in  General  History,  with 
daily  exercises  in  Composition  and  the  exercise  of  the  Voice;  in 
Mathematics,  five  lessons  a  week  during  the  first  term  in  Greenleaf’s 
Common  School  Arithmetic,  and  during  the  second  term  in  Davies’ 
University  Algebra.  In  the  upper  sections,  the  Algebra  was  com¬ 
menced  within  the  first  term  and  more  or  less  nearly  finished  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  highest  section  had  also  five  lessons  a  week 
for  three  weeks  in  Davies’  Elementary  Geometry  (5  books)  and  in¬ 
struction  twice  a  w'eek  in  Drawing.  The  space  in  the  several  text¬ 
books  actually  gone  over  varied  considerably  in  the  different  sec¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  studies  of  this  class,  with 
the  exception  of  Algebra  and  Geometry,  are  simply  those  of  every 
common  school,  and  yet  the  lower  section  is  lepoited  as  having 
succeeded  but  “imperfectly”  in  Grammar,  and  “very  imperfectly” 
in  Algebra.  It  is  also  to  be  stated  that  a  part  of  the  class  had  re¬ 
ceived  eight  weeks  additional  preparatory  instruction  dining  August 
and  September,  1863. 

In  the  third  class,  of  six  sections,  there  were  three  lessons  per 
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9^'eek,  during  the  first  terra,  in  Araerican  History,  and  during  the 
second  terra  in  Rhetoric.  The  lower  section  prepared  six  English 
compositions  each  terra — the  highest  section,  weekly  compositions 
through  the  second  term.  All  the  sections  prepared  three  lessons 
weekly  in  French  during  the  first  term  and  four  lessons  during  the 
second,  but  with  very  unequal  progress.  In  Mathematics,  (five  les¬ 
sons  per  week,)  Algebra  was  completed  by  the  lower  sections  and 
reviewed  by  the  higher  in  the  first  four  or  five  weeks,  when  Elemen¬ 
tary  Geometry  was  taken  up  by  all,  and  completed  in  the  first  term 
by  the  highest  section.  In  the  second  term.  Elementary  Geometry 
for  three  weeks  by  the  lowest  section,  and  Trigonometry  for  the  rest 
of  the  term — in  the  highest  section.  Trigonometry  for  ten  weeks. 
Mensuration  two  weeks,  and  Analytical  Geometry  commenced,  for 
three  weeks.  The  first  section  had  also  three  lessons  a  we5k  in 
Marine  and  Topographical  Drawing,  and  during  the  first  term  one 
lesson  a  week  in  Seamanship. 

In  the  second  class,  of  five  sections,  during  the  first  terra,  five  les¬ 
sons  a  week  in  Analytical  Geometry,  replaced  in  the  highest  section 
by  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  for  five  weeks ;  four  lessons 
a  week  in  Statics,  to  which  the  first  section  added  Dynamics,  three 
weeks;  five  lessons  a  week  in  Surveying,  three  weeks  in  each  term, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  lowest  sections  had  also  four  lessons 
a  week  in  French,  and  the  first  section  weekly  lessons  in  Seaman¬ 
ship  and  Infantry  Tactics,  and  two  lessons  a  week  in  Gunnery.  In 
the  second  term,  five  lessons  a  week  in  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics  and  Acoustics,  with  twelve  lectures.  Surveying,  three 
weeks,  and  Astronomy,  ten  weeks.  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Way- 
iand’s  Moral  Science.  The  first  section  had  also  two  lessons  a  week 
\n  Gunnerv. 

The  first  class,  consisting  of  the  three  more  advanced  sections  of 
die  second  class,  and  in  its  third  year  of  study,  during  the  first  term 
were  pursuing  chiefly  second  class  studies,  having  five  lessons  a  week 
m  Physics,  including  Statics,  Dynamics,  Hydrostatics,  Acoustics, 
Magnetism,  and  Electricity,  with  sixteen  lectures ;  four  lessons  a 
week  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Navigation  (six  weeks)  and  General 
Astronomy  (eleven  weeks ;)  two  lessons  a  week  in  Seamanship,  and 
two  in  Gunnery,  Naval  Light  Artillery,  and  Field  Fortifications.  In 
the  second  term,  four  lessons  a  week  in  Heat  and  Chemistry,  with 
nine  lectures ;  three  in  Wayland’s  Ethics  and  Kent’s  Constitution  of 
tl.  S.,  and  International  Law ;  three  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Navigation ;  two  in  Seamanship ;  and  one  in  Gunnery,  &c.  Two 
lessons  a  week  were  given  through  the  year  in  Spanish,  by  means 
of  the  French. 


58 
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In  addition  to  the  daily  lessons  of  each  class  are  the  general  prac¬ 
tical  exercises  by  divisions,  by  the  higher  classes  on  shore  •  embracing 
daily  exercises  in  Fencing,  three  exercises  weekly  in  Infantry  Drill, 
Howitzer  Drill  once  a  week,  the  Great  Gun  Drill  upon  the  Practice 
Ships  twice  weekly  in  favorable  weather,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
Target  Practice  by  the  first  class.  The  younger  classes  on  the 
school-ships  have  also  their  special  drills.  Special  instruction  is 
given  them  in  boating,  and  the  numerous  cutters  and  launches  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ships  afford  ample  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
practice  of  this  kind  at  suitable  times.  The  use  of  the  “  Rainbow,” 
a  schooner-rigged  craft  of  15-20  tons,  is  also  not  unfrequently  al¬ 
lowed  to  pleasure  parties  made  up  from  the  cadets.  Weekly  bath¬ 
ing  is  enjoined  and  practiced  throughout  the  year  as  a  sanitary  reg¬ 
ulation,  but  the  absence  of  the  cadets  from  port  during  the  summer 
months,  while  on  the  cruise,  prevents  the  attainment  of  that  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  in  the  art  of  swimming,  which  seem  to  the  Visitors 
so  essential  a  requisite. 

The  general  results  of  the  examinations  and  exercises  as  observed 
by  the  Visitors,  may  be  stated  as  in  general  very  favorable.  The 
examinations  of  the  classes  were  made  by  sections  and  conducted 
by  the  individual  professors  of  the  departments,  with  great  fairness 
and  impartiality,  without  any  purpose^  of  embarrassing  the  pupils, 
and  for  the  single  object  of  eliciting  the  extent,  accuracy,  and  vivid¬ 
ness  of  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  the  topic.  Written  lists  of  ques¬ 
tions  were  furnished  to  the  cadets  on  entering  the  examination 
rooms,  which  were  usually  answered  in  writing  upon  the  black¬ 
board,  with  opportunity  for  oral  explanation.  The  difference  in  the 
proficiency  shown  by  the  higher  and  lower  sections,  in  all  except  the 
first  class,  was  very  strongly  marked.  In  the  written  answers,  the 
writing  was  fair  and  legible,  and  the  spelling  and  composition  very 
creditable — revealing  in  these  respects  an  immense  improvement 
upon  the  entrance  examination  papers  of  the  same  cadets.  The 
Visitors  would  suggest  that  in  future  examinations  there  should  be 
more  of  paper,  even  if  there  should  be  less  of  blackboard  work,  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  questions  should  be  handed  in  on  slips  by  the 
Visitors  and  answered  in  writing  with  ink,  in  presence  of  the  Board, 
by  every  member  of  the  section  present. 

The  practical  professional  exercises  of  the  cadets  upon  the  parade 
ground  and  on  board  ship,  embracing  all  the  different  branches  of 
shore  and  ship  duty,  (including  a  harbor  cruise  on  board  the 
Practice  Steamer,)  and  designed  to  exemplify  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  seamanship,  gunnery,  and  naval  and  infantry  tactics,  were 
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performed  in  tlie  most  satisfactory  manner,  justifying  tlie  profes¬ 
sional  pride  manifestly  felt  by  those  taking  part  in  them.  More¬ 
over,  these  exercises,  instead  of  being  executed  under  the  direction, 
as  heretofore,  of  the  respective  Academic  officers  in  command,  were 
conducted  under  the  charge  wholly  of  officers  appointed  from  the 
midshipmen  themselves. 

Physical  Training. 

The  unavoidable  exposures  and  risks  of  the  naval  service  require 
not  only  a  sound  mind — a  mind  well  informed,  quick,  and  accurate 
in  its  operations,  but  a  sound  body — a  body  supple,  athletic,  and 
tough  to  resist  the  rapid  alternations  and  continuous  exposures  of 
wet  and  cold  weather.  Although  careful  and  continuous  training 
can  do  much  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  qualities  referred  to” 
the  records  of  the  Academy  and  of  the  service,  as  well  as  the  present 
appearance  of  many  of  the  cadets,  show  that  sufficient  regard  has 
not  been  paid  to  vigor  and  elasticity  of  physical  constitution,  in  the 
original  appointment,  or  the  entrance  medical  examination.  The 
legular  military  drill  and  evolutions,  the  small  arm  and  other  exer¬ 
cises,  in  which  the  whole  corps  participates,  the  professional  prac¬ 
tice  in  gunnery  and  seamanship,  all  help  to  supply  these  deficient 
cies.  There  is  still  room  for  more  careful  scrutiny  for  inherited 
tendencies  and  hidden  defects,  in  the  entrance  medical  examination, 
as  well  as  in  the  regular  course  of  naval  education,  for  a  well  ar¬ 
ranged  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  and  athletic  games,  to  give 
suppleness  to  the  joints,  steadiness  to  the  nerves,  hardness  to  the 
bones,  and  elasticity  to  the  sinews.  Such  games  and  sports  as  the 
young  universally  accept  with  eagerness  and  pursue  with  unflagging 
interest,  should  be  systematically  introduced.  Ample  time,  room, 
and  encouragement  by  rank,  prizes,  and  publicity,  should  be  given 
to  make  a  fondness  and  indulgence  in  such  games  as  cricket,  foot¬ 
ball,  leaping,  boating,  &c.,  the  habit  of  every  member  of  the  lower 
classes  at  least.  An  hour  a  day  devoted  to  these  healthful  sports, 
even  if  taken  from  the  study  and  class-room, — even  more,  if  taken 
from  the  idle  lounging,  or  the  listless  walk,  or  vulgar  scuffling,  will 
give  at  once  health  and  strength,  increased  capacity  for  study,  and 
valuable  social  qualities  and  manly  virtues — all  results  of  emphati* 
cally  the  highest  professional  value. 

As  part  of  the  physical  training  of  naval  cadets,  the  expansion  of 
the  chest  and  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organs  should  receive  more 
special  attention  than  the  word  of  command  on  parade,  and  the 
questions  and  answers  in  the  examination  would  indicate  they  had 
received.  A  clear,  full,  decisive  voice  is  an  element  of  influence  on 
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the  deck  at  all  times,  and  of  power  in  the  hour  of  danger,  as  well  as 
on  the  field  or  in  the  senate  chamber. 

The  first  beginning  of  habits,  secret  or  open,  which  waste  the 
vigor  of  the  mind  and  body,  should  be  watched  with  professional 
skill  as  well  as  parental  interest,  and  those  cadets  in  whom  such  in- 
dulgencies  have  grown  into  habits,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  service  without  hesitation  and  without  reprieve. 

Domestic  and  Sanitary  Arrangements. 

The  institution  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  had  for  years  a 
Commissary  who  understands  his  business  and  gives  universal  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  concerned.  The  neatness  of  the  kitchen,  the  supply, 
preparation,  and  serving  of  the  food,  the  geniality,  good  order,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  mess-hours,  and  the  fact  that  no  complaint  reached 
the  Visitors  from  any  one  of  the  450  boys,  blessed  with  good  health 
and  plenty  of  physical  exercise,  makes  the  record  of  this  department 
an  exception  to  similar  departments  in  other  large  collegiate  institu¬ 
tions.  This  comes  from  having  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

The  hospital  arrangements  on  shipboard  and  on  shore,  although 
not  as-  large  and  quiet  as  would  be  desirable  or  as  would  be  provided 
specially  in  permanent  quarters,  are  sufficient  for  the  demands  on 
their  accommodations.  The  location  of  the  institution  and  the  ju¬ 
dicious  arrangement  and  management  of  the  Academy  as  to  cleanli¬ 
ness,  exercise,  and  diet,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a  surgeon  and  two 
assistants  on  the  Academic  staff,  and  numerous  attendants  for  hospi¬ 
tal  service,  would  seem  to  act  as  a  preventive  of  accidents  and  dis¬ 
ease,  the  mean  daily  percentage  of  sick  on  ship  and  shore  from  Oct. 
1st  to  May  31st  being  returned  at  a  little  more  than  three  per  cent, 
out  of  an  average  attendance  of  447  midshipmen.  -In  calling  for  the 
annual  reports  to  the  Department  of  the  medical  condition  of  the 
institution,  the  Visitors  were  informed  that  a  duplicate  copy  or  ab¬ 
stract  was  not  retained.  Such  copy  or  abstract  would  be  highly 
convenient,  and  would  seem  to  be  even  necessary,  if  it  is  deemed 
advisable  to  have  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  sanitary  condition 
and  requirements  of  the  school. 

Religious  Observances  and  Instruction. 

The  regulations  require  that  the  students  shall  be  assembled  in 
the  chapel  for  prayers  daily,  fifteen  minutes  before  the  breakfast 
hour,  and  that  divine  service  shall  be  held  on  Sunday,  which  officers 
and  students  are  expected  to  attend,  unless  excused  on  the  ground 
of  conscientious  scruples,  declared  in  writing  by  the  former,  and  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  latter.  Tiiese  daily  and  Sunday  ex- 
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crclses  are  conducted  by  the  regular  Chaplain  of  the  institution.  lie 
is  at  the  present  time  assisted  in  these  and  other  such  voluntary  re¬ 
ligious  labors  by  three  other  chaplains  of  the  Navy,  who  are  now  in 
residence  as  assistant  professors.  There  are  four  Bible  classes  com¬ 
posed  of  cadets,  and  over  one-eighth  of  the  members  are  communi¬ 
cants  in  the  different  denominations  of  Newport.  The  student  who 
biings,  in  his  moral  culture  from  home,  religions  convictions  and 
habits,  can  easily  preserve  and  strengthen  them  here,  and  no  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  institution  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
parental  example  and  teaching  in  this  respect.  The  abs(fnce  of  the 
religious  element  in  the  character  and  training  of  youth  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  defect,  and  no  institution  of  learning,  special  or  general,  can 
safely,  for  any  length  of  time,  dispense  with  appropriate  and  adequate 
means  of  religious  instruction  and  a  practical  recognition  of  relig¬ 
ious  obligations,  consistent  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  convic¬ 
tions  of  individuals  and  the  equal  rights  of  all  religious  denomina¬ 
tions.  Such  individual  convictions  and  denominational  rights  can 
be  best  respected,  not  by  ignoring  the  subjects  themselves,  but  by 
selecting  the  chaplain  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  represent  different 
religious  denominations,  and  in  all  cases,  in  reference  to  his  ability 
to  be  useful  as  chaplain  in  this  institution. 

The  reading  of  the  Sabbath,  and  one  of  the  exercises  of  Monday 
morning  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonize  with  the  religious 
observances  and  uses  of  Sunday,  and  the  whole  be  made  to  unfold 
and  enforce  the  great,  definite,  and  unchanging  obligations  of  every 
human  being  to  his  fellow-men,  to  his  country,  and  to  God. 

As  part  of  the  religious  and  moral  instruction- of  the  Academy, 
more  at  least  should  be  attempted  to  prevent,  and  if  these  unfortu¬ 
nately  exist,  to  eradicate  certain  viilgar  and  vicious  habits,  whose 
beginnings  are  small,  but  which  ultimately  take  complete  possession 
of  the  individual.  Although  the  Visitors  can  not,  from  their  own 
knowledge,  speak  of  its  existence,  they  have  had  too  many  assur¬ 
ances  from  those  who  did  know,  to  have  any  doubt  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  the  vulgar  and  immoral  practice  of  profanity,  and  that  sev¬ 
eral  of  those  addicted  to  it  are  among  the  youngest  members  of 
their  classes,  who  came  here  entirely  pure  in  this  respect.  The 
medical  and  police  experience  of  the  institution  detects  the  occa¬ 
sional  existence  of  other  tastes  and  habits  more  directly  affectino- 
the  health  and  morality  of  their  victims,  and  which  should  and 
doubtless  do  receive  the  considerate  and  vigilant  attention  of  the 
authorities,  especially  of  the  Chaplain,  Surgeon  and  Superintendent. 
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Discipline. 

The  Superintendent  is  charged  with  and  held  responsible  for  the 
good  order  and  discipline  of  the  Academy,  and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  every  oflScer,  professor,  and  instructor,  having  knowledge  of  any 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  of  any  crime,  irregularity,  neglect, 
or  other  improper  conduct,  of  which  any  student  or  any  other  one 
^  has  been  guilty,  to  report  the  same  without  delay  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Offenses  are  defined  with  great  minuteness  and  precision,  and 
the  circle  of  punishments  embraces  demerits  on  the  roll  of  conduct, 
private  and  public  reprimand,  confinement  to  Academy  grounds,  to 
room,  or  to  guard-room,  and  withdrawal  on  necessity,  or  dismis¬ 
sion.  In  the  administration  of  discipline,  the  Superintendent  is 
clothed  with  much  power,  which  is  exercised  by  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  with  great  discretion  and  the  happiest  results.  The  private 
memorandum  and  letter  book  of  this  officer,  respecting  every  case 
of  discipline  during  the  year,  was  placed  before  the  Visitors,  and 
they  can  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  preventive  admonition  and 
parental  regard  with  which  he  has  exercised  his  authority. 

Demerits,  to  be  considered  in  making  up  the  conduct-rolls,  are 
assigned  for  all  offenses.  Such  delinquencies  as  are  not  deemed  de¬ 
serving  of  severer  punishment  are  grouped  into  four  classes,  which 
count  ten,  eight,  six,  four,  and  two  demerits  respectively,  besides  a 
miscellaneous  class  counting  from  one  to  ten  demerits  according  to 
circumstances.  The  total  demerits  of  each  cadet  is  expressed  by 
the  sum  of  all  demerits  standing  against  him  on  record  for  the  year, 
increased  for  the  third  class  by  one-sixth,  for  the  second  class  by 
one  third,  and  for  the  first  class  by  one-half. 

No  punishment  of  any  kind  cau  be  inflicted  by  other  authority 
than  that  of  the  Superintendent.  Report  is  read  at  evening  parade  ' 
of  all  demerits  and  other  punishments  that  have  been  inflicted  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  opportunity  is  always  given  for  excuse  or  explana¬ 
tion.  Full  record  is  made  of  every  case  of  discipline,  and  a  monthly 
conduct-roll  is  publicly  posted  showing  the  number  of  demerits 
against  each  cadet.  It  is  evident  that  this  conduchroll  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  cadets,  as  a  large 
number  of  demerits  may  be  gained  by  numerous  minor  offenses, 
which  involve  neither  immorality  nor  lawlessness,  while  a  cadet  who 
has  been  guilty  of  most  flagrant  acts  of  vice  and  disobedience  may 
still  be  charged  with  but  few  demerits.  Yet  the  conduct-roll  has 
but  a  subordinate  influence  in  determining  the  general  merit-rolls, 
and  in  the  question  of  dismissal  the  fuller  record  of  punishments,  as 
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well  as  the  demerit-roll,  has  its  weight  in  determining  the  action  of 
che  authorities. 

Financial  Affairs. 

All  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Naval  Academy  is 
drawn  for  by  the  Paymaster  and  by  him  deposited  with  the  Sub- 
Treasurer  in  Boston.  The  Paymaster  draws  upon  him,  from  time 
to  time,  to  make  his  disbursements. 

The  principal  heads  of  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

SOth,  1864,  are  as  follows: — 

Pay  of  Commissioned  and  AVarrant  Officers,  Midship¬ 
men,  Seamen,  and  others,  .  .  $241,771.71 

Pay  of  Professors  and  Asssistants,  .  .  35,000.00 

Expenses  of  the  Academy,  School  and  Practice  Ships, 

Surgeon’s  necessaries,  contingent  expenses,  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  all  kinds,  .  .  .  72,753.84 

The  total  of  all  expenditures  from  1st  July,  1863,  to  May  31st, 
1864,  is  reported  at  $383,419.41. 

From  the  pay  of  the  midshipmen,  which  is  $500  per  annum,  $100 
are  reserved  yearly  to  be  paid  upon  graduation,  though  this  sum  is 
sometimes  diminished  by  unavoidable  circumstances.  There  is  also 
deducted  from  their  pay,  the  amount  of  board — at  present  $16.50 
per  month — and  $3.00  per  month  for  washing.  The  aggregate  of 
these  sums  is  paid  monthly  by  the  Paymaster  to  the  Commissary. 
Articles  of  clothing  for  the  midshipmen  are-  provided  under  contract 
by  the  Storekeeper  with  the  approval  of  the  Commandant.  All  other 
articles  for  their  use  are  purchased  by  the  Storekeeper,  from  funds 
provided  by  the  Paymaster,  at  prices  sanctioned  by  the  Command¬ 
ant. 

The  midshipmen  receive  such  articles  as  they  desire  upon  requi¬ 
sition  approved  by  the  Commandant,  and  no  other  articles  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  be  sold  to  them  than  those  which  the  Storekeeper  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  have.  Each  midshipman  has  a  pass-book  in  which  his 
purchases  are  entered,-  and  regular  report  is  made  by  the  Store¬ 
keeper  to  the  Paymaster,  who  charges  against  each  the  aggregate 
amount  of  his  purchases.  On  the  30th  April,  1864,  the  amount  of 
balances  still  due  to  the  midshipmen  was  $44,579.93,  the  aggregate 
of  indebtedness  by  them  being  only  $111.90.  The  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  vary  from  $180  to 
$400. 

The  accounts  of  the  Commissary  are  examined  quarterly  by  a 
committee  of  three  officers  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  to 
whom  they  make  report.  The  A  isitors  deemed  it  their  duty  to  go 
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behind  the  reports  of  this  committee,  and  deputed,  one  of  then 
number  to  examine  personally  the  original  accounts  of  the  Commis¬ 
sary  and  Storekeeper.  As  the  result  of  this  examination,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  it  is  but  justice  to  state 
that  they  found  the  accounts  correct  in  all  their  details,  and  the 
prices  of  all  articles  as  low  as  they  can  be  purchased  at  wholesale 
111  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Visitors  consider  the  financial 

affairs  of  the  Academy  as  conducted  with  commendable  skill  and 
fidelity. 

While  the  Visitors  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Academy,  as  well  as  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  subsistence,  discipline,  and  instruction,  are  and  have  been 
administered,  they  can  not  but  express  their  disappointment  at  the  * 
very  small  number  of  officers  of  the  lowest  rank  which  the  institu¬ 
tion  has  contributed  to  the  naval  service.  With  an  aggregate  an¬ 
nual  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  aggregate 
number  of  graduates,  since  the  opening  of  the  four  years’  course,  in 
1851,  including  the  three  classes  of  1858,  ’59  and  ’60,  which  were 
ordered  into  active  service  in  1862  and  ’63,  before  completing  their 
studies,  IS  but  269,  or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  22  each  year,  at  an 
expense  to  the  country  of  over  |l 2,000  for  each  graduate.  If  the 
93  who  entered  the  service  with  only  two  or  three  years’  residence 
had  completed  their  course,  the  aggregate  expense  for  each  graduate 
would  have  exceeded  |1 5,000.  This,  as  it  appears  to  the  Visitors, 
small  result,  is  due  mainly  to  the  want  of  care  in  selecting  candi- 
ates,  and  the  very  low  standard  of  general  scholarship  required  for 
entering  the  Academy.  The  experience  of  this  institution  is  the 
same  as  that  of  others  of  the  same  character ;  any  mode  of  selection 
which  does  not  test  in  advance  the  natural  aptitude  and  preparation 
for  the  special  studies  of  the  course,  and  exclude  rigorously  all  who 
are  found  deficient,  will  burden  the  institution  with  a  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  which  will  have  to  be  thrown  off  after  months  and  sometimes 
y  ears  of  struggling  to  incorporate  them  into  the  regular  classes  and  to 
the  manifest  injury,  in  the  meantime,  of  the  scholarship  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  institution.  While  a  nomination  by  patronage,  and  a 
pass  examination  have  a  direct  tendency  to  reduce  the  average  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  selected  eandidates  to  the- minimum  required,  a  competi¬ 
tive  examination  raises  the  general  average  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  all  who  apply.  ^ 

Graduating  Class  of  1864. 

Tlie  present  graduating  class  (consisting  after  the  final  examination 
of  31)  at  the  close  of  its  third  year  has  completed  the  whole  course 
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prescribed,  excepting  that  the  Calculus  has  been  omitted  and  that 
Surveying  has  been  limited  to  instruction  in  Harbor  and  Coast 
Surveying,  from  Bowditch.  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine  have  re¬ 
ceived  fuller  attention  from  this  than  any  preceding  class,  embracing 
six  weeks  of  theory  and  practice  on  board  of  the  steamer  Marblehead 
— altogether  too  little  attention  for  a  department  so  important. 
Two  summer  cruises  have  been  made  by  this  class — both  coast 
cruises — the  first  on  board  the  John  Adams,  from  June  6th  to  Sept. 
30th,  1862;  the  second  from  16th  June  to  25th  Sept.,  1864,  in 
which  the  following  vessels  were  united,  viz.:  Flagship  Macedonian, 
sloop  of  war  Marion,  screw  steamer  Marblehead,  and  the  yacht 
America.  Upon  these  cruises  the  midshipmen  w’ere  practiced  in 
all  the  regular  duties  attaching  to  the  posts  of  lieutenant  and  mas¬ 
ter,  taking  by  turns  upon  themselves  the  working  of  the  ship,  in 
the  different  vessels ;  making  and  calculating  observations  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  ship’s  position,  going  through  all  possible  manoeuvres  and 
performing  the  duties  incident  to  the  management  of  ships  in  ac¬ 
tion,  in  heavy  weather,  or  in  the  many  emergencies  which  arise 
requiring  superior  skill  in  seamanship.  They  were  engaged  in 
instructing  the  crews  in  gunnery,  in  infantry  and  sword-drill,  and  in 
drill  of  the  battery.  They  were  also  detailed  for  actual  boat  service, 
and  for  the  transferring  of  howitzers  and  marines  from  ship  to  shore. 
During  the  last  cruise  Meyer’s  code  of  signals  was  used  by  the 
graduating  class  as  signal  officers,  in  communicating  from  vessel  to 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  and  instruction  was  also  given  in  the  Naval  Code 
of  signals,  and  in  Navigation  throughout  the  cruise  to  all  cadets  on 
board.  In  addition  to  these  cruises  the  yacht  America,  in  charge 
of  cadets  of  this  class,  as  commanding  officers,  has  been  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  despatch-boat  duty,  and  also  special  “  coast 
picket  duty  ”  in  search  for  the  Tallahassee. 

The  experience  of  this  class — made  up  of  three  advanced  sections 
of  what  is  now  the  second  class  (the  graduating  class  of  1865,) 
would  seem  to  indicate,  that  under  a  system  of  appointment  that 
should  admit  from  the  start  only  those  who  had  maturity  of  mind 
and  requisite  scholarship,  the  professional  studies  of  the  Academy 
might  be  completed  in  three  years.  This  is  one  year  longer  than 
the  course  of  the  French  Naval  School  at  Brest,  the  entrance  ex¬ 
amination  of  which  would  exclude  most  of  the^  graduates  of  our 
Academy. 

nr.  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  Visitors  close  their  report  with  the  following  suggestions,  as 
die  results  of  their  examinations  and  conferences,  in  reference  to  the 
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further  development  of  the  Naval  Academy  and  the  extension  of 
nautical  education  generally,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I.  IJntil  the  pupils  of  the  Naval  Academy  have  gone  through  the 
theoretical  and  practical  course  of  instruction  provided  in  this  in¬ 
stitution  expressly  to  qualify  them  to  act  as  Midshipmen,  the  Vis¬ 
itors  recommend  that  they  be  designated  as  Naval  Cadets — simply 
candidates  for  the  lowest  official  rank  in  the  Navy — and  that  no  ca¬ 
det  b®  rated  as  midshipman,  no  matter  how  well  up  he  may  be  in 
his  studies,  until  he  has  had  at  least  eighteen  months  of  professional 
practice  afloat,  towards  which  time  the  actual  time  at  sea  of  each 
experimental  cruise  shall  be  credited. 

II.  As  the  most  direct  blow  to  the  hindrances  which  practically 
exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  no  matter  how 
strong  may  be  their  predilection  or  great  their  acquired  fitness  for 
the  naval  service,  from  even  a  chance  of  being  admitted  to  this  na¬ 
tional  school ; — as  the  most  effectual  preventive  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  now  experienced  by  individuals  and  families  in  the  failure  of 
many  appointees  to  pass  the  entrance  examination,  or  to  meet  even 
the  low  requirements  of  the  first  year’s  course ; — as  the  only  effect¬ 
ual  way  of  ridding  the  institution  of  the  low  average  ability  and  at¬ 
tainments  which  characterize  the  lower  sections  of  every  class,  and 
of  bringing  up  the  talent  and  scholarship  and  conduct  of  the  whole 
corps  to  the  average  of  the  first  two  sections ; — as  a  sure  guaranty 
against  the  early  resignation  of  officers  educated  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  for  a  life  service  in  the  Navy,  and  of  a  progressive  and  honor¬ 
able  career  as  long  as  life  and  health  last ; — as  a  powerful  attraction 
to  draw  to  this  department  of  the  public  service  a  fair  share  of  the 
best  talent  and  loftiest  ambition  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  as 
a  stimulus  to  their  best  efforts  for  self  and  school  improvement  for 
this  purpose — the  Visitors  recommend  the  immediate  abandonment 
of  the  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  admission  by  individual 
patronage,  in  consideration  of  neighborhood,  relationship,  or  party 
connection,  or  the  better  motives  of  the  poverty  or  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  of  parents,  and  that  all  appointments  be  hereafter  made  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  personal  merit  of  the  applicant,  ascertained  by  a 
public  competitive  examination,  conducted  before  an  impartial  tri 
bunal,  constituted«.s  shall  be  prescribed  by  law.  Admission,  sought 
and  obtained  in  this  way,  will  be  honorable  to  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates,  a  source  of  pride  to  the  neighborhood  and  State  from  which 
they  come,  a  reward  to  the  teachers  who  have  prepared  them,  and 
a  stimulus  to  the  industry  and  good  conduct  of  their  comrades  et 
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home.  Tlie-  classes  of  the  Academy,  replenished  every  year  by  new 
recruits,  all  of  whom  have  sought  the  service  from  personal  choice 
and  won  their  place  by  personal  merit  founded  on  natural  aptitude 
and  rigor  of  mind  and  acquired  knowledge,  and  who  regard  the 
diligent  improvement  of  these  opportunities  of  professional  study 
and  practice  as  the  true  road  to  honorable  promotion  hereafter,  to 
be  gained  by  farther  industry  and  devotion — will  at  once  have  an 
average  ability  and  scholarship  equal  to  that  now  attained  by  only 
five  or  six  out  of  every  one  hundred,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  discipline,  the  “  dead  weights,”  the  reexaminations,  and  the 
failures  from  inability,  distaste,  or  want  of  preparatory  knowledge, 
will  forever  disappear  from  the  records  of  the  Academy. 

These  suggestions  have  not  the  merit  of  originality  nor  the  ob¬ 
jections  of  novelty.  The  principle  recommended  has  stood  the 
test  of  seventy  years’  trial  in  France  in  naval  and  similar  public 
schools,  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
most  of  the  military  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  been  again  and 
again  urged  by  thoughtful  Triends  of  this  institution  and  of  our 
other  national  school  at  West  Point,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  complained  of.  The  Academic  Board  of  this  Academy, 
in  answer  to  a  request  from  a  committee  in  1858  for  its  opinion  on 
this  point,  replied : — “The  Academic  Board  has  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  system  of  appointing  midshipmen  without 
care  in  their  selection,  was  undermining  the  very  existence  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.  The  records  of  the  Academy  show  that  scarcely  more 
than  one-fourth  of  those  admitted  graduate.  The  fault  lies  with 
the  appointing  power,  which  has  not  kept  the  institution  supplied 
with  the  proper  material,  and  the  Board  has  been  powerless  in  ap¬ 
plying  a  remedy.  It  has  done  all  in  its  pov/er  by  recommending  a 
higher  standard  of  proficiency.”  The  Visitors  for  1862,  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  their  examinations,  remark : — “After  a  careful  examination 
of  the  subject,  the  Board  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
selection  of  candidates  has  not  been  made  with  sufficient  reference 
to  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  but  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  making  the  nominations.  The  evil  does  not  stop  here ;  for  in 
many  cases,  after  they  have  been  (appointed  without  regard  to  tal¬ 
ents  or  fitness,  and  have  obtained  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
subsequently  have  been  found  incapable  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the 
class  to  w'hich  they  belong,  the  influence  of  the  same  member  of 
Congress  originally  nominating  them  is  successfully  used  to  con¬ 
tinue  them  at  the  institution,  in  obtaining  authority  for  them  to  re¬ 
commence  their  studies  by  joining  a  lower  class;  thus  retaining 
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those  wanting  in  talents  and  fitness,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
suitable  qualifications  that  might  be  presented.  An  institution  like 
this,  in  which  the  students  are  educated  and  supported  by  the  gov- 
ernment,  ought  to  have  them  selected  from  the  highest  and  most 
promising  youths  of  the  country.”* 

The  same  general  principle,  selection  by  merit,  ascertained  by  the 
same  general  method,  competitive  examination,  conducted  on  such 
conditions  as  Congress  shall  authorize  or  prescribe,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  appointments  to  the  kitidred  national  institution — the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point — with  the  view  of  removing  the 
same  hindrances  and  remedying  the  same  defects  in  the  practical 
working  of  that  school.  That  eminent  military  teacher  and  admin¬ 
istrator,  General  Thayer,  under  whom  the  Academy,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  many  hindrances  and  defects,  attained  its  highest  development, 
recommended  the  adoption  of  this  principle  at  the  outset  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  after  having  seen  its  successful  operation  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  schools  of  France:  and  he  has  recently,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
fifty  years,  all  of  them  spent  in  actual  experience  or  observation  of 
the  practical  results  of  a  different  principle,  renewed  the  recom¬ 
mendation  in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  has, 
within  the  present  year,  declared  his  belief  that  the  adoption  at  the 
start,  and  the  continuous  recognition  of  this  principle,  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  admission  on  the  ground  of  personal  merit  and 
aptitude  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  institution,  in  appointments 
to  the  Military  Academy,  would  have  more  than  doubled  its  useful¬ 
ness,  would  have  avoided  most  of  the  difficulties  of  administration 
which  it  has  encountered,  would  have  prevented  the  popular  preju¬ 
dices  which  demagogues  and  disappointed  parents  and  Congress¬ 
men  have  fostered,  and  would  have  gained  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
the  popular  favor. 

The  Visitors  of  the  Military  Academy  for  1863,  in  their  Report 

An  early  friend  of  this  institution,  on  learning  the  fact  stated  in  the  same  Report  of  1862,  from 
which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  “  that  in  the  course  of  six  years  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
students  were  turned  back  to  pursue  a  second  time  portions  of  the  academic  course,”  and  of  this 
number  only  six  passed  the  final  examination,  (thereby  costing  the  country  over  $300,000  in  pay, 
salaries,  and  equipment,  for  absolutely  nothing,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  naval  service  of 
an  equal  number  of  competent  young  officers,)  writes  to  a  member  of  this  Board  as  follows:—”  I 
have  had  the  curiosity  to  question  fifty  middies,  as  I  happened  to  meet  with  them,  without  selec¬ 
tion.  and  representing  different  classes  in  the  institution  and  different  States,  a:  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  appointment— and  of  these  fifty,  forty  were  the  near  relations  or  sons  of  political  friends  of 
the  jiarties  making  the  nominations,  and  five  were  the  sons  of  persons  in  official  stations  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  although  appointed  ‘at  large,’  leaving  but  five  for  selection  from  other  sources.  In  several 
cases  the  answers  were  significant—'  My  father  had  to  bleed  freely  for  my  appointment.’  ‘  My 
brother  worked  hard  for  his  election.*  ‘I  had  the  promise  of  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  but  as 
there  was  no  vacancy  that  year,  I  got  an  appointment  here.’  ‘  I  am  an  exchange.  Senator 

got  an  appointment  for  Mr.  C.’s  nephew,  and  Mr.  C.  nominated  Senator - friend's  son  for  th« 

place.’  ” — [Ed.  of  Amcr,  Journal  of  Education.] 
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to  the  Secretary  of  War,  go  into  an  extended  discussion  of  tlie  ad 
vantages  and  objections  to  this  principle  and  mode  of  making  ap¬ 
pointments.  To  this  document  reference  is  made  as  embodying  the 
convictions  of  this  Board  as  to  the  probable  working  of  the  same 
principle  in  admissions  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

III.  In  connection  with  a  change  in  the  mode  of  appointment, 
the  Visitors  would  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department 
a  revision  of  the  conditions  as  to  the  age,  bodily  vigor,  and  general 
knowledge  of  candidates.  The  old  sytem  of  training  naval  officers, 
by  placing  boys  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  ship¬ 
board  in  the  daily  and  constant  practice  of  the  routine  of  the  ship, 
when  accompanied  with  the  parental  oversight  of  the  captain  as  to 
conduct,  and  with  regular  and  progressive  instruction  in  the  science 
and  art  of  his  profession,  on  ship  and  shore,  by  the  teacher  of  math¬ 
ematics  and  navigation — has  produced  many  capable  commanders, 
out  of  the  larger  number  who  have  been  ruined  for  the  want  of 
proper  super\dsion  and  instruction,  or  grown  up  into  men  of  mere 
routine.  Some  of  the  brightest  names  in  the  records  of  our  own  and 
of  the  English  naval  service  had  no  other  education  or  training  than 
this.  But  these  are  the  exceptions,  and  their  success  was  as  much 
due  to  opportunity  and  original  genius,  as  to  their  early  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ship  experience.  That  system  of  training  officers  is,  how¬ 
ever,  everywhere  abandoned,  and  the  present  aim  of  every  naval 
power  in  the  world  is  to  seek  out  young  men  having  a  fondness  for 
sea-life,  with  a  generous  ambition  for  naval  distinction,  with  an  apt¬ 
itude  for  the  sciences  which  qualify  and  adorn  the  naval  officer,  with 
vigor  of  body  to  bear  the  inevitable  exposures  of  the  service,  and 
with  a  large  amount  of  general  knowledge,  and  then  subject  them 
to  a  special  course  of  professional  study  and  practice  in  a  naval  school. 
For  every  stage  of  promotion,  additional  knowledge  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  tested  by  successive  rigid  examinations,  are 
required.  The  experience  of  this  class  of  schools  indicates  that 
those  original  qualities  and  acquired  qualifications  deemed  indispens¬ 
able  in  candidates  for  the  proper  mastery  of  a  thorough  course  of  na¬ 
val  instruction,  can  not  often  be  found  in  young  men  under  eighteen 
years  of  age. 

IV.  With  an  advance  in  the  average  age,  maturity  of  mind,  and 
preparatory  attainments  of  the  cadets  on  admission,  the  Visitors 
believe  a  revision  and  readjustment  of  the  subjects  and  course  of 
instruction  can  be  advantageously  made,  which  in  connection  with 
the  new  schools  of  naval  construction,  and  of  marine  engineering, 
would  greatly  extend  the  range,  depth,  and  practical  value  of  the 
education  of  the  naval  officer,  without  prolonging  the  time  now 
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devoted  to  its  acquisition.  If  the  Academy  can  be  relieved  of 
the  large  amount  of  merely  elementary  general  education  which  ev¬ 
ery  graduate  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  ought  to  have 
received,  and  which  in  a  few  years  every  aspirant  to  the  privileges 
of  this  school  would  contrive  to  get,  if  the  law  made  its  acquisition 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  a  competitive  examination — then  the 
whole  general  scientific  course  could  be  mastered  in  two  years, 
with  a  large  amount  of  military  and  naval  tactics,  as  well  as  of 
practical  seamanship  in  the  two  summer  cruises.  At  this  point 
the  Visitors  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Department  the 
establishment  of  the  following  departments,  or  schools,  in  each  of 
which  the  course  of  instruction  shall  be  far  more  coniprehensive 
and  thorough  than  is  now  practicable  where  the  branches  constitute 
parts  of  a  single  course : — 

First. — Of  Navigation  and  Seamanship. 

Second. — Of  Naval  Ordnance  and  Practical  Gunnery. 

Third. — Of  Hydrography,  Marine  Surveying,  A.stronomical  Ob¬ 
servations,  Construction  of  Charts,  &c. 

Fourth. — Of  Drawing,  'Naval  Designs,  Construction  of  Ships, 
Naval  Machinery,  Docks,  &c. 

Fifth. — Of  Steam  and  Marine  Engineering, 

Sixth. — Of  Naval  History  and  Strategy,  International  Law — 
especially  of  belligerents  and  neutrals — and  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
Consular  Duties,  &c. 

Seventh. — Of  Modern  Languages. 

Into  each  of  these  schools  let  the  cadets  be  drafted,  the  choice 
to  be  determined  by  their  own  predilection  or  comparative  fitness, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  after  completing  such  number 
of  these  courses,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  prescribed,  let  them 
have  the  privilege  of  an  examination. 

Each  of  these  departments  or  schools  might  be  opened  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  candidates,  on  competitive  examination,  from  each 
State — no  matter  where  they  may  have  received  their  education — and 
permission  might  be  given  to  ofiicers  of  any  rank  to  review  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  knowledge  of  either  of  these  departments  with  the  more 
advanced  text-books  and  means  of  instruction.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  service  will  secure  the  highest  development  of  any  special 
aptitude,  preparation,  or  experience — and  will  more  frequently  get 
“  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

The  importance  of  these  great  departments  of  the  naval  service,  and 
of  special  preparation  for  them,  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  Academic 
Board,  but  any  attempt  to  give  this  preparation  to  all  the  members 
of  the  present  classes,  with  such  unequal  and  deficient  preparatory 
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knowledge  and  with  such  diverse  aptitudes  for  particular  branches, 
would  be  futile.  The  attempt  to  teach  as  much  as  is  now  done, 
under  the  circumstances,  only  produces  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
results  with  a  large  portion  of  the  class.  The  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  seems  to  the  Visitors  to  be  in : — 

] .  More  thorough  preparation,  higher  average  ability,  and  great¬ 
er  maturity  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  cadets. 

2.  A  thoiough  scientific  course  up  to  a  certain  point,  for  all  the 
cadets,  to  occupy  two  ye’ars. 

3.  The  requiring  of  linguistic  training  (in  one  or  more  modern 
languages,)  only  of  those  who  show  some  aptitude  or  previous  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  same. 

4.  An  option  of  two  or  three  of  the  above  courses,  and  a  tho¬ 
rough  proficiency  in  those  selected  before  being  permitted  to  pass  as 
midshipman. 

5.  And  finally  continuation  of  study  as  well  as  of  practice  after 
graduation  in  the  directions  for  which  there  is  a  demonstrated  fit¬ 
ness  and  ability. 

Y.  The  Visitors  deem  it  desirable  to  concentrate  in  and  around 
the  Naval  Academy  the  largest  amount  and  the  highest  quality  of 
teaching  ability,  naval  experience,  and  the  apparatus  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  practice  of  every  kind  connected  with  the  naval  service. 
But  they  would  also  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  encouragement  of  Naval  Institutes,  or  temporary  courses 
of  instruction,  at  suitable  seasons  of  the  year,  in  some  of  the  great 
departments  of  naval  education  specified  in  the  foregoing  classifica¬ 
tion — for  the  benefit  of  ofiicers  on  furlough,  or  connected  with  the 
National  Dockyards  and  Depositories,  especially  those  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  large  collegiate  institutions,  on  the  request  of  a  certain 
number  of  such  ofiicers.  Private  naval  architects  and  shipmasters 
might  also  be  invited  to  attend  these  Institutes.  Something  of 
this  kind  should  be  provided,  especially  if  continued  study  and 
examination  'is  required  by  law  and  regulation  at  every  stage  of 
promotion  in  the  naval  service. 

VI.  The  absence  of  elementary  naval  schools  and  of  any  regular 
instruction  in  navigation,  the  want  of  nationality  and  the  low  con¬ 
dition  of  the  seaman-class  generally,  prevents  any  considerable 
demonstration  or  recognition  of  that  nautical  taste  and  aptitude  for 
sea-life  in  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  ought  to  be  the 
basLi  of  all  special  nautical  training.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things,  to  develope  and  cultivate,  where  it  exists,  a  desire  for  a 
maritime  career,  to  provide  at  once  a  supply  of  intelligent,  hardy, 
*»nd  well-trained  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  for  the  national  as 
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well  as  for  tlie  commercial  marine,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  tne 
emergencies  of  a  sudden  or  a  great  war,  the  Visitors  recommend  the 
inauguration,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Naval  Department,  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  navigation  schools  and  naval  instruction,  in  addition  to#nd  in 
connection  with  our  present  system  of  naval  apprenticeship,  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  demands  of  the  service,  the  country,  and  the  age. 
As  the  basis  of  this  system,  they  recommend  the  immediate  offer 
of  pecuniary  aid  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  navi¬ 
gation  schools  in  all  the  large  seaports  of  the  country,  subject  to 
thorough  national  inspection  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  consider  here  the  organ¬ 
ization,  manaccement,  and  instruction  of  this  class  of  schools,  far- 
ther  than  to  present  the  outline  of  a  system. 

1.  The  schools  which  they  contemplate,  are  not  to  be  government 
schools — although  they  will  be  aided  and  inspected  by  the  Naval 
Department.  Their  original  establishment,  buildings,  material,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  immediate  management  will  belong  to  the  local  Board 
of  Trade  or  Commerce  representing  the  shipping  and  commercial 
interests  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  located.  Through 
such  Board,  the  State  or  municipal  authorities,  or  individuals,  can 
extend  pecuniary  aid  for  the  original  outfit  or  annual  support. 

2.  The  objects  aimed  at  in  the  internal  constitution  of  the  schools 
and  classes,  will  be  thorough  instruction  in  navigation,  seamanship, 
and  kindred  branches  through  : — First — Evening  classes  for  adults, 
(seamen,  mates,  or  masters,)  who  can  not  attend  regularly  on  account 
of  absence  from  port  or  engagements  by  day,  in  which  the  instruc¬ 
tion  will  necessarily  be  elementary  and  fragmentary  j  Second  A 
junior  department  or  division,  in  which  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
drawing,  commercial  geography,  and  statistics,  will  be  given,  as  well 
as  in  navigation,  the  use  of  instruments,  calculation  of  observations, 
keeping  a  log-book,  journal,  &c ;  Third — A  senior  department,  in 
which  a  thorough  course  of  mathematics,  navigation,  nautical  astron¬ 
omy,  steam  and  steam  navigation,  &c.,  will  be  given,'  with  facilities 
for  acquiring  one  or  more  of  the  languages  of  the  nations  with 
which  we  have  large  commercial  dealings. 

3.  The  extension  of  any  government  aid  should  be  based  on  the 
condition  that  suitable  buildings  and  material  equipment  are  fur¬ 
nished  and  kept  in  repair  and  working  order  by  the  local  Board,  or 
committee  of  the  same,  charged  with  the  immediate  management 
of  the  school ;  and  such  aid  shall  be  subject  to  reduction  and  with¬ 
drawal  for  the  succeeding  year  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De¬ 
partment  inspectors.  For  the  first  year  the  only  condition  shouhi 
1)6  the  actual  payment,  from  other  sources,  of  an  equal  amount  for 
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the  annual  expense  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  local 
Board.  For  the  second  and  subsequent  years,  the  sum  paid  by  the 
government  shall  be  appropriated  in  portions  ;  First — a  specific 
sum  to  the  principal  teacher  and  assistants  according  to  the  grade  of 
certificated  qualification  each  may  hold  5  Second — a  specific  sum  to 
the  managers  of  each  school  for  the  annual  expense  of  the  same, 
according  the  average  daily  or  evening  attendance  of  the  whole 
number  enrolled  in  each  class  or  division  for  a  specified  period  of 
time  in  each  year  ;  Third — a  specific  sum  to  the  managers  of  each 
school  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  who  shall  complete  certain 
specified  courses  of  study  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspectors  upon 
examination  by  them ;  Fourth — a  specified  sum  in  prizes,  in  the 
form  of  chronometers,  sextants,  text-books  in  navigation,  &c.,  to 
be  competed  for  by  all  the  pupils  of  each  division  of  a  school ;  Fifth 
— a  specified  sum  in  aid  of  such  professional  experience  as  can  be  se¬ 
cured  for  the  younger  members  of  the  school,  as  is  now  given  to  na¬ 
val  apprentices.  All  payments  by  the  government  should  be  so  made 
as  to  secure  and  reward  the  services  of  able  and  faithful  teachers,  the 
regular,  punctual,  and  prolonged  attendance  of  pupils  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  each  course  which  they  enter,  and  the  liberal  cooperation 
of  the  local  municipal  authorities  and  the  commercial  and  shipping 
portions  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located.  Without 
such  cooperation  the  whole  plan  will  fail.  The  school  need  not  be 
free— but  let  the  instruction  be  good,  practical,  and  cheap,  and  its 
possessor  be  sure  of  a  lucrative  employment,  and  then  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  it. 

And  why  should  not  the  national  government  enter  upon  this  or 
a  better  devised  system  of  training  its  own  seamen,,  and  adv^ancing 
its  naval  and  commercial  interests  ?  All  maaitime  nations,  either 
directly  and  exclusively  by  the  central  government,  or  through  local 
boards  of  trade  and  commerce,  .have  aimed  to.  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  citizens  engaged  in  commerce  and  navigation,  by  pro¬ 
viding  not  only  for  the  erection  of  light  ho.nses,  buoys,  and  other 
material  safeguards,  but  also  by  an  adequate  supply  of  competent 
pilots  and  mariners,  duly  trained  and  eoimmissioned.  Our  own 
government  has  recognized  its  dutj^  in  all  these  respects,  and  in  the. 
recent  enormous  expansion  and  peculiar  risks  of  the  steam-marine,, 
has  established  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  intended  to  reach 
every  engine  used  for  the  propulsion  of  every  vessel  of  any  class  in 
all  waters  subject  to  national  law.  Surely  the  same  policy  which 
permits  and  justifies  this  interference  of  the  national  arm  and  the 
application  of  the  national  resources  to  build  light-houses,  erect 
buoys,  register  the  names,  tonnage,  and  ownership  of  vesvels,; 
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whicli  commissions  pilots,  inspects  steam-boilers,  surveys  harbors, 
makes  observations  of  the  stars,  the  currents  of  the  ocean  and  the 
prevalent  directions  of  the  winds  in  different  seasons  and  latitudes ; 
constructs  and  circulates  maps  and  charts,  and  does  all  these  things 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  and  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  will, 
in  behalf  of  the  same  great  interests,  when  satisfied  that  they  are 
jeopardized  by  present  neglect,  see  and  be  assured  that  the  masteis, 
mates,  and  seamen,  who  have  all  the  precious  lives  and  enormous 
properties  embarked  in  commerce  in  their  keeping,  are  piopeily 
trained  in  the  science  and  art  of  navigation. 

The  liberal  educational  policy  of  the  national  government  which 
has  set  apart  over  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  the  national  do¬ 
main  for  educational  purposes,  which  if  the  right  of  inspection  in¬ 
to  its  application  had  been  asserted  and  exercised,  vould  ha\e 
amounted  ere  this  time  to  a  permanent  fund  of  over  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars— and  which  has  more  recently  appropriated  over 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  for  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  schools;— the  similar  policy  of  the  State 
governments,  that  holds  all  property  subject  to  taxation  for  the 
Lpport  of  schools,  and  that  authorizes  the  most  munificent  appro¬ 
priations  for  free  public  schools  in  all  of  the  large  cities,  vhich  are 
also  the  great  seaports  of  the  country— all  justify  the  belief  that  a 
system  of  education  for  this  large  class  of  the  community,  once 
fairly  entered  upon  by  the  national  government,  will  be  cheerfully 

and  liberally  responded  to  and  sustained. 

In  Entrland  the  same  necessity  which  exists  in  this  country — the 
reluctance  of  young  people  in  good  circumstances,  to  enter  the  mar¬ 
itime  service — the  low  state  of  the  professional  as  well  as  general 
education  of  her  seaman-class — the  enormous  amount  of  property 
and  the  large  number  of  lives  directly  interested  in  commerce  and 
navigation — the  reliance  for  properly  manning  the  national  vessels  in 
the  sudden  emergencv  of  war,  on  the  commercial  marine  the  rep¬ 
resentative  character  which  mariners  bear,  of  the  religion,  manneis, 
and  civilization  generally  of  the  country,  to  all  nations  which  they 
ytsit — the  desire  for  the  elevation  of  this  large  class  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  intelligence,  morality,*  and  physical  well-being,  for  its  own 
sake  as  well  as  for  the  happiness,  safety,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
country— has  prompted  the  government  to  organize  a  system  of 
nautical  education,  not  only  for  officers,  gunners,  architects,  ship¬ 
wrights,  engineers,  seamen,  and  boys  employed  directly  in  the  na¬ 
tional  service,  but  for  the  masters,  mates,  sailors,  and  boys  in  her  large 
commercial  marine.  Prior  to  1853,  the  whole  reliance  of  that  coii'  - 
try  for  the  professional  education  of  masters  and  mates  was  theii  reg- 
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istration  after  an  examination  in  tlie  mere  mechanical  knowledge  of 
na\  igation  and  seamanship.  To  obtain  this  knowledge,  reliance  was 
placed  on  the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  in  this  case 
as  III  others  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  the  least  demand 
was  made  by  those  in  the  greatest  want.  Only  here  and 
there,  in  the  great  seaport  towns,  individuals  poorly  qualified  in 
most  instances,  opened  schools  and  classes  of  navigation,  in  which 
instruction  of  the  most  elementary  and  mechanical  character  was 
given  without  system,  to  a  very  small  number,  and  without  super¬ 
vision  or  responsibility.  In  1853,  after  the  gi*eat  International  Ex¬ 
hibition  had  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  France  and  other  con¬ 
tinental  nations,  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  artistic  training  of  their 
industrial  classes,  the  English  Government  constituted  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Art  and  Science  to  administer  a  large  appropriation  (amount¬ 
ing  annually  to  nearly  a  half-million  of  dollars)  so  as  to  extend  en- 
couiagemeiit  to  local  institutions  of  practical  science  scattered  in 
all  the  principal  centers  of  population,  and  acting  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  industry,  all  subject  to  the  vdsits  of  government  inspectors. 
To  this  Department  of  Science  and  Art  was  assigned  the  extension 
of  pecuniary  encouragement  to,  and  the  inspection  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  had  been  instituted  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Dc- 
paitment  of  the  (governmental)  Board  of  Trade,  in  connection 
with  local  boards  of  commerce  and  trade,  for  the  benefit  of  the  nav¬ 
igation  interests  of  the  country.  These  schools  in  1863  had  in¬ 
creased  to  eighteen — each  in  an  important  seaport— each  under  the 
management  of  a  local  committee — each  having  a  fair  attendance 
of  boys,  seamen,  mates,  and  masters,  who  all  paid  small  fees.  The 
system  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  .continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence 
of  the  government  and  of  the  large  commercial  houses. 

Nor  is  this  system  of  governmental  aid  and  inspection  of  marine 
and  navigation  schools,  confined  to  England.  In  all  the  continen¬ 
tal  states  in  which  the  commeree  is  large  enough  to  require  the  aid 
of  government  in  any  form  for  its  protection,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
ct  adv  antUj^e  of  the  navy,  this  class  of  schools  exists— and  in 
some  the  national  policy  in  this  respect  is  most  comprehensive 
and  thorough.  In  Franee,  the  government  in  its  gigantic  efforts 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  to  establish  a  navy  which  in  the 
number,  design,  construction,  and  armament  of  its  vessels,  in  the 
scientific  and' professional  knowledge  of  the  officers,  and  the  practi¬ 
cal  intelligence  of  her  seaman,  should  be  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
nation — has  included  the  whole  commercial  marine  in  its  operations. 
Encouragement  is  given  to  private  shipyards,  architects,  and  found- 
eries;  and  the  system  of  maritime  “  inscription  ”  or  enrollment  is 
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SO  ttorougli  that  there  is  not  a  master  nor  an  engineer  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  service  who  has  not  served  at  least  two  years  in  the  nation¬ 
al  dockyards,  founderies,  or  ships,  and  enjoyed  opportunities  oi 
professional  study,  as  well  as  practice,  of  the  most  scientific  charac¬ 
ter. 

YIL  To  give  unity,  stability,  thoroughness,  and  general  efficiency 
to  the  inspection  and  operations  of  the  large  system  ot  naval  education 
contemplated  in  the  foregoing  suggestions,  the  Visitors  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  Council  or  I>oard  of  Is  aval  Education,  in 
the  constitution  of  which  the  great  features  of  such  a  system 
should  be  represented,  viz.: — (1.)  Experience  and  success  in  naval 
command.  (2.)  Experience  in  large  commercial  and  maritime 
afhiirs.  (3.)  Success  in  naval  construction.  (4.)  Success  in  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  educational  institutions.  (5.)  A  new 
infusion  every  year  of  the  popular  element, ‘by  the  appointment  trom 
year  to  year  of  one  or  more  public-spirited  citizens  from  difierent 
sections  of  the  country  to  attend  the  local  examinations  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  admission,  and  the  annital  examinations  of  the  several 
institutions. 

To  this  Board  should  be  assigned  the  duty  of  (1.)  Frequent  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  and  examination  at  other  than  stated  peiiods.  (2.) 
The  thorough  examination  by  themselves,  and  in  connection  vith 
the  professors,  of  the  several  classes  in  their  daily  recitations.  (3.) 
The  examination  by  themselves,  or  by  competent  experts,  of  all  can¬ 
didates  for  admission,  of  which  as  far  as  practicable,  the  written 
answers  of  the  candidates  should  be  preserved,  and  a  written  report 
in  detail  should  be  filed  a’vay  for  reference. 

The  lano-uan-e  used  in  the  law’  under  which  the  present  Board  of 

ID  ^  • 

Visitors  are  appointed — “for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  several  classes” — if  taken  literally,  would  certainly  justify 
the  practice  adopted  by  this,  and  as  far  as  they  can  learn,  by  previous 
Boards.  At  all  events,  the  constitution  of  this  and  previous  Boards, 
composed  as  it  is  of  members  a  majority  of  whom  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  school  examinations — who  have  had  no  acquaintance 
Avith  this  institution  before  their  present  appointment— and  who  are 
together  for  but  a  short  period  of  time,  is  very  inadequate  for  any 
purpose  of  thorough  personal  examination.  They  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  main  to  receive  statements  on  trust,  and. to  receive  and 
communicate  only  general  impressions.  All  the  duties  devolving 
upon  the  Board  of  Visitors  as  at  present  organized,  could  be  fiir 
more  efficiently  and  successfully  performed  in  connection  with  the 
other  duties  of  the  Council  of  Naval  Education,  here  suggested. 

VIII.  With  a  programme  of  studies  so  extensive  as  that  now  laid 
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down  or  as  herein  proposed,  in  which  each  study  is,  or  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  reference  to  what  has  gone  before,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
to  follow,  the  professor  of  eaoh  department  and  the  teacher  of  each 
branch  and  section,  should  be  kept  closely  to  his  portion,  each  cadet 
should  master  thoroughly  every  step  in  the  succession,  no  professor 
should  encroach  upon  the  time  of  another,  no  teacher  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  his  pupils  indifferently  prepared  into  the  succeeding 
section  or  branch.  Even  if  no  change  be  made  in  the  present  pro¬ 
gramme  this  course  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  school,  and  to 
secure  this  an  Inspector  of  Studies  should  be  appointed,  who  should 
report  frequently  to  the  Academic  Board  all  and  every  infraction  of 
the  programme,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  whether  the  cause  of 
failure  be  in  the  programme,  or  the  class,  or  the/ teacher ;  and  the 
remedy  at  once  applied.  Both  the  special  and  general  duties  of 
the  Commandant  preclude  the  constant  and  minute  inspection  refer¬ 
red  to,  and  to  the  professor  of  no  one  department  can  these  duties  be 
properly  assigned.  While  there  is  a  superior  executive  officer  who 
has  in  charge  the  external  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Academy,  there  is  no  corresponding  officer,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Visitors  there  should  be,  to  preside  over  the  vital  matters  of  in- 
struetion  and  trainino-. 

O 

IX.  The  appointment  of  professors  and  assistants  is  a  subject 
from  its  importance  at  all  times,  and  from  its  immediate  bearing 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  school,  deserving  of  mature  consideiation. 
The  efficiency  and  thoroughness  of  instruction,  the  spirit  of  dili¬ 
gent  study  and  the  enthusiastic  love  of  it  among  the  midshipmen, 
depend  to  a  great  degree,  upon  the  fitness  of  the  instructor  for 
his  post  and  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching  which  he  employs. 
Though  there  may  be  some  reason  for  limiting  their  appointment 
to  the  graduates  of  the  Academy,  yet  the  present  course  of  instruction 
has  by  no  means  in  view  the  training  of  future  teachers,  nor  has  it 
yet  reached  its  full  development.  The  success  and  advancement 
of  the  institution  would  seem  to  .require  the  employment  of  the 
best  educational  talent,  and  none  other,  to  be  obtained  wherever  it 
can  be  found.  Whenever  any  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  or  new  ap¬ 
pointments  to  be  made,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  due  notice  of 
the  same  be  given,  and  that  the  credentials  of  all  applicants  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  competent  board,  and  the  applicants  themselves  whose 
credentials  are  satisfactory,  be  subjected  to  an  open,  competitive 
examination. 

X.  In  conclusion,  the  Visitors  recommend  that  greater  public¬ 
ity  be  given  to  all  the  documents  which  set  forth  the  object 
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and  operations  of  the  Naval  Academy,  the  mode  and  conditions  of 
nominating  midshipmen,  the  name  of  the  person  responsible  for 
,  a  nomination,  the  requisitions  and  results  of  each  entrance  as  well 
as  of  all  annual  examinations,  with  specimens  of  the  questions  ask¬ 
ed  and  answers  given,  so  far  as  the  same  were  written  or  printed. 
They  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  Official  Register  of  the 
Academy,  with  the  above  and  other  information  deemed  necessary 
by  the  Department,  be  sent  not  only  to  every  member  of  Congress, 
but  to  the  librai'ies  of  all  principal  High  Schools,  public  and  private, 
and  all  institutions  where  candidates  are  prepared,  that  both  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  may  know  what  the  Department  requires  as  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  special  professional  training  provided  in  this  Academy 
for  any  branch  of  the  naval  service  of  the  country,  and  especially 
how  deplorably  deficient  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  are 
found  to  be,  on  only  a  moderately  strict  but  impartial  examination. 
To  this  Register  might  be  appended  the  official  report  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  charged  with  its  supervision,  or  of  any  Board  of  Visitors,  or 
Special  Examiners,  appointed  by  the  Department. 

With  the  best  permanent  accommodations  and  equipment  of  the 
Academy  that  can  be  made  at  Annapolis  or  elsewhere — with 
schools  or  courses  of  scientific  and  practical  instruction  for  every 
branch  of  the  service,  and  for  every  stage  of  promotion — with  a 
teachino:  staff  so  numerous  and  so  diversified  as  to  secure  tlie  ad- 
vantage  of  special  attainment  and  qualifications  to  each  branch  of 
study — with  entire  control  of  the  pupil’s  time — with  hospital  ac¬ 
commodations  and  medical  services  for  the  sick — with  chaplains  for 
relio-ious  observances  and  the  moral  culture  of  all — with  resfular  al- 

o  ~ 

ternations  of  physical  exercise  and  intellectual  labor,  and  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  an  honorable  distinction  before  and  after  graduation — the 
Visitors  think  it  not  unreasonable  to  expect  from  an  institution  so 
provided  for,  the  highest  results,  especially  as  the  government  has 
it  iii  its  power  to  select  for  admission,  without  regard  to  the  social 
or  political  status  of  parents,  from  among  the  entire  youth  of  the 
country,  those  who  are  best  fitted  by  their  physical  and  mental  en¬ 
dowment  and  preliminary  education,  as  well  as  by  their  aptitude  for 
special  studies  and  predilection  for  the  naval  service,  for  which  those 
studies  are  a  preparation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  MARSTON,  Commodore  U.  S.  Navy,  President. 

James  A.  Hamieton,  New  York.  G.  H.  A.  Parks,  Illinois. 

John  Rodgers,  Commodore  U  S.  Navy.  C.  W.  Pickering,  Capt.  U.  S.  Navy. 
Charles  D.  Robinson,  Wisconsin.  John  W.  Harris,  Missouri. 

Henry  Barnard,  Connecticut. 
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The  aggregate  expense  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  to  the  country,  is  not  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  specific  sums  which  appear  in  the  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  military  and  naval  service,  but  is  increased  by  the  large 
sums  paid  to  officers  and  men 'who  are  detailed  to  these  posts  for 
police,  instructional,  and  other  purposes  of  these  institutions.  The  ' 
cost  to  the  government  of  each  cadet  from  his  admission  to  his 
graduation  in  either  Academy,  exceeds  $10,000. 
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MYAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ENGINEERING. 


Under  authority  of  an  Act  of  Congress  (July  4,  1864),  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  in  1865,  made  provision  at  Annapolis  for  a  course 
course  of  instruction  for  a  class  of  Assistant-Engineers,  composed  of 
persons  admitted  on  competitive  examination,  many  of  whom  had 
secured  a  preliminary  scientific  training,  and  all  of  whom  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  aptitude  for  such  occupation  and  of  having  had  experience 
in  the  fabrication  of  steam  machinery.  There  was  every  indication 
of  a  special  school  for  this  department  of  the  naval  service,  when  the 
enterprise  was  suspended;  but  to  be  revived  under  the  following 
Regulations,  issued  by  Secretary  Robeson,  April  4,  1871 : 


REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  CADET  ENGINEERS. 

I  In  pursuance  of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first 
session  of  the  38th  Congress,  approved  July  4,  1864,  “  To  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  J^avy  to  provide  for  the  education  of  Naval  Constructors  and  EngineerSy  ana  for 
other  purposes  f  and  of  the  second  section  of  an  act  passed  at  the  first  session  of 
the  39th  Congress,  approved  March  2,  1867,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  amend  certain 
^ts  in  relation  to  the  Navy  f  applications  will  be  received  by  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  appointment  of  Cadet  Engineers.  ,  -.t  j  * 

II.  The  application  is  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  can 
be  made  by  the  candidate,  or  by  any  person  for  him,  and  his  name  will  be  placed- 
on  the  register.  The  registry  of  a  name  gives  no  assurance  of  an  appointment, 
and  no  preference  will  be  given  in  the  selection  to  priority  of  application. 

III.  The  number  of  Cadet  Engineers  is  limited  by  law  to  fifty.  Ihe  candid¬ 
ate  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen  nor  more  than  twenty-two  years  of  age;  he 
will  be  required  to  certify  on  honor  to  his  precise  age,  to  the  Academic  Board, 
previous  to  his  examination,  and  no  one  will  be  examined  who  is  over  or  under 
the  prescribed  age.  His  application  must  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  of  moral  character  and  health,  with  information  regarding  date  of  birth 
and  educational  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed.  Candidates  who  receive  perims- 
sion  will  present  themselves  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Aca,demy  be¬ 
tween  the  15th  and  25th  of  September  for  examination  as  to  their  qualification. 

IV.  The  course  of  study  will  comprise  two  academic  years.  All  Cadets  who 

graduate  will  be  warranted  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Navy.  The  pay  of  a 
Cadet  Engineer  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  Cadet  Midshipman.  ^  n 

V.  The  academic  examination  previous  to  appointment  will  be  on  the  tollow- 

ing  subjects,  namely:  Arithmetic:  the  candidate  will  be  examined  m  numeration 
and  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers, 
and  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions;  in  reduction;  m  proportion  or  rn\e  ot 
three  direct  and  inverse;  extraction  of  square  and  cul^  roots.  Algebra, 
(Bourdon’s  )  through  equations  of  the  first  degree.  In  Geomfifry  (Davies  Le¬ 
gendre  )  throuo-h  the  plane  figures.  Rudimentary  Natural  Philosophy.  Reading: 
L  Ls  read  clearly  Ld  intelligibly  from  any  En-lish  narrative  work  as,  for 
example,  Bancroft’s-^History  of  the  United  States.  In  and  Spelling:  he 

must  write  from  dictation,  in  a  legible  hand,  and  spell  with  correctness,  bo^ 
orally  and  in  writing.  In  English  Grammar  and  English  Composition  he  wdl 
be  examined  as  to  the  parts  of  speech,  the  rules  connected  therewith  and  the 
elementary  construction  of  sentences,  and  will  be  required  to  write  such 
narac^-ranhs  as  will  show  that  he  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
Lndldate  will  also  be  required  to  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  m  pencil- 
sketching,  and  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  mechanical  aptitude.  Can- 
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didates  who  possess  greatest  skill  and  experience  in  the  practical  knowledge  of 
machinery,  other  qualitications  being  equal,  shall  have  precedence  for  admission. 

VI.  Any  of  the  following  conditions  will  be  sufficient  to  reject  a  candidate. 
Feeble  constitution,  permanently  impaired  general  health,  decided  cachexia, 
all  chronic  diseases  or  injuries  that  permanently  impair  efficiency,  viz  : 


1.  Infectious  disorders. 

2.  Weak  or  disordered  intellect. 


3.  Unnatural  curvature  of  spine. 

4.  Epilepsy,  or  other  convulsion,  within  five  years. 

5.  Chronic  impaired  vision,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  organs  of  vision. 

6.  Great  permanent  hardness  of  hearing,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  ears. 

7.  Loss  or  decay  of  teeth  to  such  an  extent  as  to  interfei'e  with  digestion  and 
impair  health. 

8.  Impediment  of  speech  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impair  efficiency  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty. 

9.  Decided  indications  of  liability  to  pulmonary  disease. 

10.  Permanent  inefficiency  of  either  of  the  extremities. 

11.  Hernia. 

12.  Incurable  sarcocele,  hydrocele,  fistula,  stricture,  or  haemorrhoids. 

13.  Large  varicose  veins  of  lower  limbs.  Chronic  ulcers. 

14.  Attention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  stature  of  the  candidate,  and  no  one 
manifestly  undersized  for  his  age  will  be  received  into  the  Academy.  In  case  of 
doubt  about  the  physical  condition  of  the  candidate  any  marked  deviation  from 
the  usual  standard  of  height  will  add  materially  to  the  consideration  for  rejection. 

15.  The  Board  will  exercise  a  proper  discretion  in  the  application  of  the  above 
conditions  to  each  case,  rejecting  no  candidate  who  is  likely  to  be  efficient  in  the 
seiwice,  and  admitting  no  one  who  is  likely  to  prove  physically  inefficient. 

VII.  If  both  these  examinations  result  favorably,  the  candidate  will  receive 
an  appointment  as  a  Cadet  Engineer,  become  an  inmate  of  the  Academy,  and 
will  be  allowed  his  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  from  his  residence  to 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  be  required  to  sign  articles  by  which  he  will  bind  him¬ 
self  to  serve  in  the  United  States  Navy  six  years,  ('including  his  term  of  proba¬ 
tion  at  the  Naval  Academy,)  unless  sooner  discharged.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
shall  not  pass  both  of  these  examinations,  hew'ill  receive  neither  an  appointment 
nor  his  traveling  expenses,  nor  can  he  have  the  privilege  of  another  examina¬ 
tion  for  admission  to  the  same  class  unless  recommended  by  the  Board. 

VIII.  When  candidates  shall  have  passed  the  required  examinations,  and 
been  admitted  as  members  of  the  Academy,  they  must  immediately  furnish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  following  articles,  viz  : 


One  navy-blue  uniform  suit, 
One  fatigue  suit, 

One  navy-blue  uniform  cap, 
One  uniform  overcoat, 

Ten  pairs  of  white  pants, 

Tour  white  vests, 

Six  white  shirts, 

Six  pairs  of  socks, 

Tour  pairs  of  drawers, 

Six  pocket  handkerchiefs, 

One  black  silk  handk’f  or  stock 
One  mattress, 

One  pillow, 


One  pair  of  blankets. 

One  bed  cover  or  spread, 

Two  pairs  of  sheets, 

Tour  pillow  cases, 

Six  towels, 

Two  pairs  of  shoes  or  boots. 
One  hair-brush. 

One  tooth-brush. 

One  clothes-brush. 

One  coarse  comb  for  the  hair. 
One  fine  comb  for  the  hair. 
One  tumbler  or  mug,  and 
One  thread  and  needle  case. 


Room-mates  will  jointly  procure,  for  their  common  use,  one  looking-glass,  one 
wash-basin,  one  water-pail,  one  slop-bucket,  and  one  broom.  These  articles  may 
be  obtained  from  the  store-keeper  of  good  quality  and  at  fiiir  prices. 

IX.  Each  Cadet  Engineer  must,  on  admission,  deposit  with  the  paymaster 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars,  for  which  he  will  be  credited  on  the  books  of  that 
officer,  to  be  expended  by  direction  of  the  Superintendent  for  the  purchase  of 
text-books  and  other  authorized  articles  besides  those  above  enumerated. 

X.  While  at  the  Academy  the  Cadets  will  be  examined,  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Navy  Department;  and  if  found 
deficient  at  any  examination,  or  dismissed  for  misconduct,  they  cannot,  by  law, 

^  be  continued  in  the  Academy  or  Naval  service,  except  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Academic  Board. 

XI.  A  Cadet  Engineer  who  voluntarily  re.signs  his  appointment  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  refund  the  amount  paid  him  for  traveling  expenses. 
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INSTRUCTION,  TRA^NING  AND  PROMOTION  OF  SEAMEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Under  the  constitutional  powers  “  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,”  and  “  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,”  Congress,  it  is  believed,  can  do  more  than  is  now 
done  to  provide  both  the  military  and  commercial  marine  with 
intelligent,  hardy  and  skillful  sailors,  as  well  as  mates  and  captains, 
and  to  elevate  the  position  of  the  whole  seamen  class. 

The  frightful  accidents  from  explosions  caused  by  badly  construct¬ 
ed,  or  worn  out  steam-boilers,  led  to  a  system  of  national  inspec¬ 
tion  which  has  done  something  to  diminish  the  loss  of  life  and 
property  from  this  source,  in  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 
ocean  or  our  inland  waters — but  a  system  of  instruction,  examina¬ 
tion,  and  promotion,  under  national  authority,  with  national  aid 
and  the  cooperation  of  the  mercantile  community,  of  all  persons 
intrusted  with  the  command  and  navigation  of  all  vessels,  regis¬ 
tered  as  national  shipping,  would  put  an  end  to  all  that  class  of  dis¬ 
asters  to  life  and  property  which  is  now  attributable  to  ignorance 
and  want  of  experience — and  which  is  regarded  by  underwriters  as 
much  the  largest  portion  of  all  marine  disasters. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
naval  apprentice  system,  under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1837. 

The  oriirinal  trial  was  not  inaugurated  under  favorable  conditions, 
and  was  prematurely  abandoned,  under  the  economical  action  of 
Congress  which  compelled  the  department  to  elect  between  men 
and  boys  for  its  arduous  service.  In  1864  the  system  was  revived 
by  Secretary  Welles,  a  vessel  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
competent  officer,  and  a  promising  class  of  boys,  after  a  prelimina¬ 
ry  examination  were  enlisted,  and  the  work  of  their  instruction  was 
begun  by  training  them  in  all  the  details  of  a  sailor’s  duty  at  sea. 
The  Secretary  in  his  Report  for  1866,  expressed  himself  hopeful  of 
the  results — but  urged  Congress  to  further  legislation,  to  make  the 
system  attractive,  by  holding  out  to  the  most  deserving  members 
of  the  class,  appointments  to  the  Naval  Academy,  and  a  retiring 
pension  after  twenty  years’  service.  His  suggestions  were  not 

heeded,  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  Act  of  1866  the  trial  failed. 
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Commodore  Jenkins,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  having 
cognizance  of  Navah Apprentices,  in  his  Report  for  1866,  remarks: 

A  judicious  naval  apprentice  system  will  secure  to  the  navy  every  year,  after 
the  first  enlisted  boys  are  thoroughly  trained  and  educated,  a  sufficient  number 
of  well-disciplined  and  better  instructed  seamen  to  give  tone  and  character  to 
the  crews  of  our  vessels  of  war  than  heretofore,  and  if  the  enlistments  were 
unlimited  it  would  require  only  a  few  years  to  provide  all  the  seamen  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  formidable  naval  peace  establishment. 

But  it  is  not  the  navy  alone  that  is  or  ought  to  be  greatly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  naval  apprentice  system.  Every  ship-owner  and  shipper  in  the 
country  will  be  directly  or  indirectly  benefited  as  well  as  the  )iavy.  Many  of 
the  apprentices  will,  at  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  seek  service  on 
board  of  merchant  vessels,  where  the  advantages  of  their  previous  training  and 
education  will  be  felt. 

If  there  were  training-ships  in  every  port  of  the  United  States  for  appren¬ 
tices  to  the  sea  service,  and  the  apprentices,  after  being  taught  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  all  the  seamanship  that  could  be  taught  on  board 
of  a  vessel  in  port,  were  sent  on  long  sea  voyages,  the  seamen  of  the  country 
■would  soon  become  more  elevated  in  character  than  they  are  at  present,  and 
ship-owners  would  realize  the,  importance  of  cherishing  and  protecting  a  valu¬ 
able  class  of  our  countrymen  who  are  now  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  hard¬ 
hearted  landlords,  crimps,  and  runners. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  steam  vessels  can  be  managed  well  by 
landsmen  at  sea.  The  terrible  shipwrecks,  loss  of  numbers  of  individuals,  and 
of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  property  annually  on  the  ocean,  is  in  the  main 
attributable  to  bad  management,  ignorance,  "and  want  of  experience  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  vessels.  It  is  as  necessary  that  sea  steamers  should  be 
officered  and  manned  by  expert  seamen  as  it  was  in  former  times  for  clipper 
and  other  sailing  vessels,  A  good  knowledge  of  seamanship  is  only  to  be 
acquired  by  a  long  apprenticeship ;  nor  does  the  ability  to  navigate  a  vessel 
from  one  port  to  another  make  a  man  a  seaman.  There  is  no  vocation,  profes¬ 
sion,  or  calling  which  requires  a  more  varied  knowledge  and  a  greater  experi¬ 
ence  than  that  of  an  expert  seaman.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  he  should  know 
how  to  knot  and  splice  a  rope,  to  reef  and  furl  a  sail,  to  take  his  trick  at  the 
helm,  or  to  give  correct  soundings  in  heaving  the  lead.  He  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  know  how  to  lay  his  vessel  to  and 
under  what  canvas  for  safety,  on  what  tack  to  put  his  vessel  to  avoid  the 
strength  of  the  approaching  gale  or  hurricane,  when  to  run  and  when  to  lie 
to,  ifnd  he  must  be  fertile  in  resources  to  save  his  vessel  in  case  of  danger  or 
disaster  at  sea.  The  expert  seaman  is  a  man  full  of  resources,  and  ever  ready 
to  turn  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  good  account;  but  such  is  not  the 
estimate  of  him  by  those  who  only  know  him  as  an  outcast  of  society,  without 
friends  and  without  influence. 

As  education  and  careful  training  elevate  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  pursuits  on  shore,  the  same  means,  if  judiciously  employed,  will  elevate 
and  make  useful  and  respectable  in  their  sphere  that  much  neglected  and 
greatly  oppressed  class  of  our  fellow-citizens — the  American  sailor. 

Navigation  Schools  for  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  still  another  trial  of  the  appren¬ 
tice  system  to  secure  a  supply  of  trained  seamen  for  the  Navy,  the 
experience  of  all  other  countries  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  liberal 
system  of  Navigation  Schools,  as  well  as  an  efficient  system  of  reg¬ 
istration,  examination,  and  certificates  of  competency  and  of  sei'Vice, 
administered  under  national  inspection  and  with  pecuniary  aid,  and 
under  the  local  management  of  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  under¬ 
writers,  for  the  commercial  marine. 


GENERAL  REVIEW  OE  MILITARY  EDUCATION. 


1.  NAVAL  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUCATION. 

We  can  not  better  introduce  tlie  conclusions  to  wliicli  this  study 
of  the  subject  has  brougdit  us,  than  by  giving  a  few  extracts  from 
the  many  communications,  which  the  recent  agitation  of  naval  edu¬ 
cation  in  England  has  elicited. 

Proposed  Improvements  in  Naval  Education  in  England. 

In  1869,  the  alternative  was  offered,  on  their  own  petition,  to 
the  2,710  disabled  seamen,  who  resided  in  the  truly  magnificent 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Thames,  which  the  national  grati¬ 
tude  had  set  apart  for  their  accommodation,  when  no  longer  able 
from  wounds,  a2!e,  or  other  infirmities  to  serve  under  “  the  meteor 
flag”  of  England— to  continue  there  at  the  expense  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  draw  their  pensions  and  spend  it  in  their  own  way,  among 
their  friends  in  their  old  homes,  or  wherever  they  fancied;  only  31 
elected  to  remain — and  these  were  too  feeble  to  leave,  or  had  out¬ 
lived  their  friends.  The  old  Hospital  infirmary,  a  large  detached 
building,  was  granted  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  Seamen’s  Hospital 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  the  mercantile  marine ;  but  the  bulk  of 
that  immense  pile — which  is  covered  in  by  seven  acres  of  roof, 
and  whose  domes  and  colonnades  were  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
W^ren,  and  erected  at  a  cost,  from  first  to  last,  of  not  less  than  a 
million  sterling — full  o-f  historic  associations  as  the  birthplace  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  residence  of  two  dynasties  of  English 
kings,  and  the  greater  Lord  Protector  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  for  two 
centuries  the  home  of  the  British  Navy — for  nearly  two  years  has 
stood  vacant.  The  Times,  in  an  editorial  of  September  13,  1871, 
renews  a  suggestion  made  at  the  time  the  system  of  out  pensions 
was  under  discussion,  to  continue  its  use  for  the  Navy. 

It  is  almost  two  years  since  we  hazarded  tlie  sugj^estion  that  it  should  be 
converted  into  a  Naval  University.  We  used  the  term  “University ”  in  the 
sense  of  a  collective  institution,  embracing  several  seiyarate  Colleges  adapted  to 
a  similar  purpose.  We  pointed  out  how  inadequate  in  extent  and  in  range  of 
education  is  the  present  Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  the  only  institu¬ 
tion  we  possess  for  supplying  to  Naval  Officers  what  is  termed  a  “  higlier  edu¬ 
cation.”  We  also  reminded  our  readers  that  the  education  of  our  Naval  Cadets 
between  tlie  ages  of  12  and  14  is  now  carried  on  in  a  bchool-sliip,  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  must  liave  many  disadvantages  in  comparison  with  a 
building  of  ample  space  on  the  brink  of  a  great  river  and  on  the  bolder  of  a 
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Royal  Park.  We  showed  that  there  was  already  a  great  Charity-School  in  tlie 
rear  of  the  Hospital,  and  supported  by  its  funds,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  800  children  of  poor  sailors ;  and  we  reckoned  that  the  Hospital  would  still 
supply  ample  accommodation  for  a  scheme,  suggested  to  us  on  high  authority, 
for  furnishing  at  cost  price  to  the  children  of  seamen  of  all  grades  in  the  Havy 
and  Commercial  Marine,  an  education  in  English,  French,  the  elements  of  sci¬ 
ence,  and  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  instruction. 

In  the  year  1870  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee  on  “the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Naval  Officers,”  and  directed  them  to  consider  whether  it  was  desi¬ 
rable  to  limit  the  place  of  study  to  the  College  at  Portsmouth,  or  whether  the 
vacant  buildings  at  Greenwich  could  be  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reported  evidence  of  the  Committee  revealed  a  lamentable  want 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  naval  profession.  The  witnesses  were  agreed  in 
stating  that  few  half-pay  Officers  had  knowledge  enough  to  study  with  advan¬ 
tage  after  the  age  of  30,  and  that  few  could,  with  advantage  to  the  service  and 
themselves,  be  spared  to  study  before  the  age  of  30.  It  was  stated  by  the 
Mathematical  Master  that  Commanders  and  Captains  come  to  the  College  very 
badly  prepared,  and  that  “  some  come  who  are  unable  to  work  a  decimal  frac¬ 
tion.”  They  come,  as  the  College  is  now  organized,  exclusively  for  scientific 
study,  in  which  Mathematics  are  a  necessity,  and  yet  are  destitute  of  the  niost 
elementary  preparation.  Of  course  there  are  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  but  the 
scientific  attainments  of  the  profession  as  a  body  appear  to  be  deplorably  low. 

In  preparing  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  what  is  so  modestly  termed 
“the  higher  education”  of  Naval  Officers,  the  Committee  proposed  to  add  to 
the  voluntary  subjects  of  study  a  considerable  number  of  practical  pursuits. 
They  proposed,  under  the  advice  of  the  late  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Nav^",  to 
add  both  a  short  and  a  long  course  in  Naval  Architecture,  in  which  there  is  at 
present  absolutely  no  instruction  given  to  Naval  Officers.  Such  an  education 
was  supplied  between  the  years  1806  and  1821,  but  since  the  latter  year  it  has 
been  altogether  ignored  and  discouraged.  It  would  require  considerable  space 
for  the  exhibition  of  models,  and  no  sufficient  room  exists  for  it  in  the  present 
College  in  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  Committee  proposed  to  furnish  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  now,  in  Steam,  Mathematics,  Nautical  Astronomy,  and  Field  Fortifica¬ 
tion,  but  to  add  facilities  for  the  study  of  Languages,  Chemistry,  including 
Metallurgy,  Geology,  Mineralog}",  and  Naval  Tactics.  The  want  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  languages  in  the  British  Navy  was  signally  illustrated  on  a  somewhat 
recent  occasion,  when  the  French  iron-clad  fieet  visited  Spithcad,  and  ui)on  our 
Admiral  signalling  for  all  officers  who  could  speak  French  to  come  on  board 
the  Flagship,  only  one  officer  in  the  Channel  Fleet  was  able  to  respond  to  the 
summons.  The  want  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  naval  archi¬ 
tecture  lias  prevented  of  late  many  skilled  seamen  of  the  Ro3’al  Navy  from 
contributing  useful  and  practicable  suggestions  to  the  discussions  on  our  iron¬ 
clad  ship-building.  Th.e  Committee  seem  to  have  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  make  a  year’s  study  in  the  Naval  College  in  peace  time  compul¬ 
sory  for  every  sub-lieutenant,  though  distinguished  olficers,  like  Admiral  Sir 
Alexander  Milne,  gave  evidence  in  favor  of  it.  But,  apart  from  this  abundant 
source  for  supplying  students,  it  was  anticipated  that  an  extension  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  would  attract  a  large  increase  of  scliolars ;  and  on  general  prounds, 
quite  distinct  from  the  accommodation,  one-half  of  tlie  Committee,  including 
the  Director  of  Naval  Education,  were  strongly  in  ffivor  of  establishing  the 
College  at  Greenwich.  Fortified  by  this  concurrence  of  authority,  we  recom¬ 
mend  again  to  the  consideration  of  the  Government  the  scheme  of  a  Naval 
University  as  the  best  mode  of  repeopling  that  ancient  and  now  vacant  Hospital. 

This  “leader”  of  the  Times  was  followed  in  the  issue  for  Sept. 
20,  by  a  communication  from  the  eminent  ship-builder  E.  J.  Reed, 
who  was  for  several  years  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Naval 
Construction — with  reasons  for  immediately  widening  and  raising 
the  education  of  naval  officers  of  all  classes. 

The  absence  of  everything  like  a  comprehensive  organization  for  imparting 
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to  them  the  knowledge  necessary  in  these  days  is  truly  deplorable,  and  is  made 
the  more  so  by  the  very  fact  that  our  officers  are  themselves  well  aware  of  the 
extreme  defectiveness  of  their  training  in  many  branches  of  knowledge  which 
would  be  most  valuable  to  them,  and  exhibit  the  strongest  desire  to  supplement 
that  training  by  every  available  means.  I  have  had  many  occasions  of  observ¬ 
ing  this  during  the  last  few  years;  not  the  least  striking  of  them  being  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  my  book  on  SJnpbuildlng  in  Iron  and  Steel,  which,  although  a  purely 
technical  and  professional  book,  was  eagerly  procured  and  studied  by  a  very 
large  number  of  naval  officers,  who,  as  you  justly  state,  are  now  left  absolutely 
without  any  official  instruction  in  naval  architecture.  'VYhen  in  Russia  this 
year  I  found  elaborate  means  and  appliances  for  instructing  young  officers  in 
all  the  great  features  of  practical  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  in  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  naval  design,  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  large  model  of 
an  iron-clad  ship  which  was  being  constructed  by  these  young  naval  officers ; 
while  the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  officers  of  the  Russian  service  have 
one  entire  side  of  the  vast  building  which  accommodates  the  Admiralty 
branches,  wholly  devoted  to  their  instruction.  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  naval 
training  schools  of .  Germany ,  but  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  conferring 
on  shipbuilding  questions  with  the  naval  officers  of  that  country,  and  I  can 
state  with  perfect  confidence  that  they  possess  a  most  intimate  acquaintance 
with  even  the  latest  metliods  of  naval  design  and  construction,  and  obviously 
have  had  a  careful  training  in  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  and  the 
details  of  shipbuilding.  How  much  this  training  contributes  to  the  efficiency 
of  naval  commanders  and  other  officers  I  need  not  say. 

Mr.  Reed  dwells  on  the  total  absence  of  even  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
struct  naval  officers  of  all  ranks  in  the  department  of  construction. 

Even  our  warrant  officers,  the  “  carpenters  ”  of  the  Navy,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  our  Navy  in  repair  at  sea,  and  to  take  instant  measures  for  saving  our 
ships  from  the  effects  of  injuries  sustained  by  collisions,  groundings,  or  during 
action — even  these  officers  are  subjected  to  no  special  and  organized  training 
whatever,  and  are  often  put  on  board  ship,  in  responsible  charge  of  the  repair¬ 
ing  staff,  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  construction  of  their  vessel. 

I  knew  so  well  that  the  whole  class  of  naval  “  carpenters  ”  have  for  years 
been  anxious  to  obtain  a  better  training  for  their  very  responsible  duty,  that  I 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  allowed  to  organize  a  system  by  which  every  car¬ 
penter  of  the  service  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  iron  shipbuilding,  and  as 
carefully  selected  for  particular  ships  on  account  of  his  fitness  for  the  duty ;  but 
some  tradition  about  warrant  officers  being  ‘‘  executive  officers,”  and  therefore 
not  under  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy,  and  also,  I  fear,  some  jealousy  of 
the  patronage  of  such  appointments  passing  into  new  hands,  effectually  barred 
my  progress,  and  imposed  conditions  under  which  it  was  not  possible  to  give 
effect  to  my  wishes. 

I  do  not  think  I  shall  go  beyond  the  truth  if  I  say  that  other  warrant  officers 
are  as  deficient  of  suitable  training  as  carpenters.  I  have  certainly  known  of 
more  than  one  instance  in  which  the  machinery  by  which  our  great  modern 
guns  are  worked  at  sea  has  been  so  imperfectly  understood  that  the  “breaks” 
which  are  intended  to  control  tliern  have  been  ‘‘greased;  ”  and  no  doubt  a  war 
would  develope  sad  consequences  of  the  enforced  ignorance  of  our  gunners. 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  tliat  I  advocate  the  instruction  of  warrant  officers 
alone  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  shipbuilding;  it  is  in  my  judgment  pres- 
singly  desirable  that  the  whole  class  of  executive  officers  should  be  afforded  a 
certain  amount  of  training  in  these  subjects,  and  a  tar  ampler  training  than 
they  now  receive  in  many  other  subjects  also.  The  Navy  suffers  very  much, 
even  in  peace  times,  from  the  want  of  a  more  liberal  training  on  the  part  of  its 
officers,  as  they  themselves  well  know;  and  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  in 
a  time  of  war  we  shall  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  on  account  of  our  neglect 
in  this  respect.  Many  unwise  things  are  done,  and  many  unwise  reports  are 
written,  because  of  the  want  of  fuller  scientific  and  technical  information  on 
the  part  of  naval  officers ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  during  my  tenure 
of  the  Chief  Constructorship  serious  evils  arose  in  my  own  department  from 
the  outside  pressure  of  the  uninformed. 
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Mr.  Reed  would  locate  the  Naval  University  at  Greenwich. 

Such  a  University  must  almost  of  a  necessity  be  metropolitan.  All  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Government  Schools  of  Naval  Architecture  in  this  country  have  failed, 
and  always  must  fail,  because  tlie  metropolis  alone  can  supply  tlie  necessary 
professors  for  class  education  chiefly  of  a  scientific  character ;  and  the  same  is 
even  more  true  of  the  present  case.  All  the  civil  members  of  the  late  Admi¬ 
ralty  Committee  on  the  higher  education  of  naval  officers  concurred  in  this 
view,  none  more  strongly,  I  believe,  than  the  present  Director  of  Admiralty 
Education,  Dr.  Joseph  Woolley,  who  is  undoubtedly  at  once  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  and  most  enlightened  authority  alive  as  regards  all  questions  of  naval 
training.  And  there  is  this  very  strong  further  reason  for  making  this  Univer¬ 
sity  m^ropolitan — viz.,  that  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  valuable  results  to  be 
anticipated  from  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  education  of  our  naval  officers  is 
the  release  of  the  service  from  those  thousand  and  one  Old  World  prejudices 
which  cramp  the  action  and  spirit  of  the  service  in  these  modern  days,  when 
other  nations  are  bringing  their  most  free  and  cultivated  minds  to  bear  upon 
naval  warfare ;  and  to  found  a  University  in  a  port  where  the  present  traditions 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  service  have  the  greatest  force,  would  be  to  place 
a  fatal  stumbling  block  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  work  ;  and  if  the  metrop¬ 
olis  is  to  be  the  home  of  the  University  there  can  not  be  a  doubt  about  the 
superior  eligibility  of  Greenwich.  There  the  magnificent  college  already 
stands,  with  its  empty  halls,  inviting  the  Government  to  devote  them  to  some 
great  national  and  naval  object.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  London,,  professors 
and  teachers ;  it  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  great  shipbuilding  and  marine  engine¬ 
making  e.stablishments,  and  also  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
our  noblest  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  open  country,  so  that  every  form  of 
healthful  recreation  would  be  available  for  the  students.  It  also  affords  ample 
internal  space  for  all  those  laboratories,  model  rooms,  lecture  rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  which  could  only  be  secured  on  a  sufficient  scale  at  a  seaport  by  a 
large  outlay  of  money.  And,  above  all,  it  affords  the  readiest,  as  well  as  the 
beS,  means  of  entering  upon  a  much  too  long-neglected  undertaking. 

In  the  same  issue  (Sept.  20),  the  Times  had  a  leader  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  from  wliich  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  for  a  nation  which  has  hitherto  held,  and  which 
means  to  keep,  the  first  place  in  the  world  as  a  naval  Power  to  find  that  in 
S3^steraatic  training  Russia  and  Germany  are  dangerously  surpassing  us.  No 
doubt  in  the  raw  material  of  a  navy  we  can  compete  fearlessly  with  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  our  sailors  can  not  be  matched  for  enterprise,  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  discipline,  nor  can  our  captains,  in  spite  of  some  late  disasters,  be 
out-sailed  or  out-manoeuvred  by  any  who  sail  under  foreign  flags.  But  we 
must  not  forget  that  war  on  the  seas,  like  war  on  land,  is  year  by  year  becoming 
more  and  more  a  scientific  pursuit.  Our  magnificent  iron-clad  fleet, ^  in  which 
Mr.  Reed  feels  justly  a  parental  interest,  is  too  precious  a  possession  to  be 
intrusted  to  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  so  two-edged  an  instrument. 
But  how  should  our  naval  officers  know  how  to  manage  an  irgn-clad  sliip  ? 
Tliey  are  taught  nothing  about  the  construction  of  these  triumphs  of  modern 
science ;  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  possess  even  the  elementary  knowledge  which 
would  enable  them  to  commence  the  study  of  the  subject. 

Whether  the  unequaled  advantages  offered  by  Greenwich  Hospital  be  turned- 
to  account  or  some  more  expensive  method  be  adopted  by  a  Government  which 
pins  its  credit  on  economy,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  education  of  naval 
officers  can  po  longer  bo  ignored.  Not  to  speak  of  the  absolute  absurdity  of 
sending  iron-dads  to  sea  in  charge  of  officers  who  know  no  more  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  iron-clad  than  they  know  of  the  latest  improvements  in  cotton¬ 
spinning  machinery,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  under  which  men  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  navigate  costly  vessels  of  war,  are  sent  to  their  work  without  know¬ 
ing  even  the  elements  of  mathematics,  must  .sooner  or  later  result  in  a  disas¬ 
trous  collapse.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  such  has  not  been  the  case 
already, — whether  the  recent  mischances  in  the  conduct  at  sea  of  some  of  our 
finest  vessels  may  not  be  traceable  to  the  imperfect  education  of  the  officers. 
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When  other  nations  are  giving  tlieir  sailors  scientific  teaching,  and  when  we 
are  expending  gigantic  sums  on  the  construction  of  a  Navy  which  must  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  sqientific  principles,  it  appears  absurd,  or  worse,  to 
allow  the  commanders  and  tlie  officers  of  our  iron-clads  to  go  to  sea  without 
the  slightest  guarantee  for  tlieir  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  conditions  under 
which  one  of  our  modern  monster  ships  is  to  be  managed.  If  an  iron-clad 
happens,  as  we  may  presume,  considering  what  has  lately  happened,  is  not 
impossiljje,  to  strike  upon  a  rock  or  otherwise  seriously  to  damage  herself  at 
a  distance  from  home  dockyards,  the  chances  are  that  no  one  on  board,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  carpenter,  will  know  how  to  repair  the  damage. 

To  the  urgent  demand  for  more  scientific  knowledge  of  naval 
construction,  Admiral  Henry  J.  Rouse  interposes  a  plea  for  more 
seamanship,  discipline,  and  education  afloat.  In  the  Times  for 
Sept.  28,  the  bluff  Admiral  says,  rather  bluntly: 

I  was  alive  to  the  want  of  seamanship  and  to  the  neglect  of  a  naval  educa¬ 
tion  from  the  moment  a  midshipman  left  his  school  and  was  appointed  to  a 
steamer;  but  1  always  flattered  myself  there  was  one  redeeming  point — name¬ 
ly — gunnery — in  which  the  officers  of  the  present  daj'  had  a  wonderful  preem¬ 
inence  over  the  old  school.  How  is  the  proposed  college  to  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things?  Will  it  make  the  young  officers  engineers  when  on  board  ship? 
They  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  engineer,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  com¬ 
manding  officer.  Will  warrant  officers,  carpenters,  and  gunners,  be  educated 
there?  And  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reed  relying  upon  the  carpenter  in  the  event  of 
a  ship  grounding  (not  an  uncommon  occurrence),  we  look  to  the  captain  to  lay 
out  his  anchors,  lighten  his  ship  and  heave  her  off  by  purchase  over  purchase; 
we  do  not  consult  the  carpenter.  Mr.  Reed  says, — “The  men  who  will  have 
to  design  for  our  Navy  will  never  be  free  to  design  the  best  ships  which  can  be 
provided  until  an  improved  education  of  the  whole  uavffi  service  unbinds  the 
hands  of  the  scientific  servants  of  the  Admiralty.” 

Who  are  the  scientific  servants?  Are  the  men  who  designed  the  iron-bound 
monsters  at  the  expense  of  half  a  million  each;  which  have  every  bad  quality, 
which  can  neither  sail,  wear,  nor  stay  better  than  a  coal  barge,  and  which  roll 
and  pitch  like  maniacs  owing  to  the  weight  of  their  armor,  and  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  founder  if  called  upon  to  face  a  very  heavy  gale  ?  Are  the  servants 
scientific  who  stow  their  ballast  on  empty  cells,  thereby  preventing  a  ship 
righting  herself  if  she  heels  over  33  deg.  under  canvas,  and  which  makes  her 
capsize  keel  uppermost,  according  to  the  simple  law  of  gravitation  which 
impels  the  vacuum  to  the  surface  ?  Was  the  servant  scientific  who  reduced  a 
ship’s  ballast  300  tons,  and  put  a  corresponding  weight  of  iron  on  the  upper 
works,  boasting  he  had  retained  the  .same  line  of  immersion  without  calculating 
the  loss  af  stability,  and  did  not  the  Admiralty  listen  to  him  like  countrymen 
to  a  mountebank,  and  r'eward  him  Vith  a  grant  of  money? 

If  a  Greenwich  College  could  diminish  the  frightful  excesses  and  expenditure 
in  the  last  eight  years  in  the  building  department,  for  which  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  demanded  an  investigation,  which  was  checkmated  by  sending  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  admiral  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  if  it  could  instruct  the  scientific 
servants  in  the  mysteries  of  their  vocation,  and  convert  the  simple  land.smen  in 
Charing-cross  into  naval  oracles:  if  it  could  make  young  officers  seamen  by 
inspiration,  then  I  should  agree  with  Mr.  Reed  that  a  Greenwich  College  would 
be  most  desirable. 

As  for  the  junior  officers  nothing  but  a  sailing  ship  can  educate  a  seaman. 
If  a  midshipman  loses  the  precious  years  from  14  to  17  in  a  steamer  he  will  be 
too  old  and  proud  to  learn  his  profession,  and  when  later  in  life  he  is  sent  to 
take  command  of  a  prize  ship  under  canvas  in  war  time  he  will  look  very  fool¬ 
ish  in  half  a  gale  of  wind. 

If  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  think,  he  must  be  convinced  that  no  ship 
of  any  size,  no  armor  chjpei  septem2slicis,  no  guns  of  25  tons  can  compete  with 
an  iron-cased  steam  ram  of  about  1,200  tons,  invulnerable,  bomb-proof,  which 
would  put  five  feet  of  cold  steel  under  a  ship’s  water  line  going  14  miles  per 
hour.  We  are  now  building  gunboats  to  protect  the  coast.  One  of  Mr.  Drake’s 
steam  rams  of  about  300  tons,  without  a  gun  mounted,  would  destroy  a  dozen 
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of  them.  In  the  next  naval  action  history  will  be  repeated.  Romans,  Cartha- 
genians,  and  again  the  naves  rostratcB,  alias  the  Steam  Ram,  will  carry  the  day. 
It  is  wonderful  that  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  twenty  years  have  been-  build¬ 
ing  their  hogs  in  armor  to  defy  shot  and  shell,  ignoring  the  terrible  attack  of 
this  superior  power.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend.  To  save  enormous  sums  of 
money  and  a  waste  of  coal  we  ought  to  pay  oh  all  our  useless  monsters,  and 
during  peace  to  commission  small  ships  with  auxiliary  screws,  never  to  burn  a 
coal  except  in  a  case  of  necessity ;  and  then,  by  keeping  squadrons  air  sea,  w^e 
might  improve  our  discipline.  Our  seamanship,  and  esprit  de  corps. 

The  letter  of  Admiral  Rouse  was  accompanied  by  a  leader  in 
the  Times  of  the  same  date  from  which  we  take  a  few  paragraphs. 

The  spirit  of  an  English  sailor  of  the  old  school,  with  his  bluff,  outspoken, 
uncompromising  detestation  of  change,  and  his  unfaltering  belief  tliat  all  that 
has  been  was  right,  is  something  to  wonder  at  and  even  admire,  if  we  should 
not  care  to  imitate  it,  in  these  days  of  perpetual  motion.  He  has  observed,  as 
we  all  have,  with  shame  and  misgiving,  that  while  the  cost  of  our  vast  iron¬ 
clad  vessels  of  war  is  growing  yearly  greater,  the  officers  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  who  are  to  be  intrusted  with  the  handling  of  these  expensive  monsters  are 
not  comparable  for  practical  skill  and  shiftiness  with  those  of  Admiral  Rouse’s 
contemporaries  who  dominated  the  seas  in  sailing  frigates  in  the  days  before 
either  steam  or  ship-armor  was  devised.  In  his  perception  of  tlie  defects  of 
our  present  system  the  Admiral  does  not  stand  alone;  it  is  condemned  by  the 
ablest  officers  who  are  now  in  command  of  our  fleets,  by  the  eminent  engineers 
who  construct  them — unfbrtunatel}',  with  still  more  eloquent  urgency  by  the 
voice  of  our  recent  naval  annals.  The  misadventures  of  the  Captain,  the 
Psyche,  and  the  Agincourt,  not  to  mention  less  serious  mishaps,  have  startled  us 
all,  and  the  seamanship  of  the  British  Navy  has  come  to  be  gravely  questioned. 

Let  us  compare*  Admiral  Rouse’s  remedy  with  Mr.  Reed’s. 

The  latter  is  .dwelling  on  the  custom  of  sending  young  boys  to  sea  with  nec¬ 
essarily  imperfect  training,  and  of  promoting  them  to  the  higher  grades,  though 
in  the  meantime  they  have  had  no  opportunities  of  scientific  instruction.  He 
asserts  the  consequence  is  that  very  few  of  the  officers  who  command  our 
costly  iron-clads  at  the  present  day  know  any  thing  of  the  con.struction  or  the 
qualities  of  those  gigantic  boating  masses.  Admiral  Rouse  admits  this  fully, 
but  he  superadds  a  charge  at  least  as  serious ;  he  alleges  that  few  or  none  of 
our  modern  naval  officers  who  spend  the  years  of  their  apprenticeship  to  the 
sea  on  board  a  steamer,  and  who  “  worship  the  boiler  vdienever  they  are  in  a 
scrape,”  do  know  or  can  know  any  thing  of  real  seamanship.  Mr.  Reed  saj^s 
that  the  study  of  the  principles  of  shipbuilding  is  unknown  among  the  officers 
of  our  Navy,  and  that  accordingly,  few  of  them  can  handle  an  iron-clad.  Ad¬ 
miral  Rouse  says  that  the  study  of  the  winj^s  and  waves  is  neglected  by  them, 
and  that  not  many  of  them  can  sail  a  frigate.  Mr.  Reed  demands  a  Naval 
University  to  teach  officers  the  theory  of  navigation  as  applied  to  the  vast 
masses  of  iron  now  afloat  under  our  flag.  Admiral  Rouse  would  get  rid  ol  these 
“useless  monsters”  altogether,  would,  during  peace,  commission  small  “ships 
with  auxiliary  screws,”  and  “never  burn  a  coal  except  in  case  ot  necessity.” 
Here  We  have  the  ancient  and  the  modern  spirit  in  contrast  and  juxtaposition. 
The  former,  obstinate  and  often  illogical,  but  with  a  certain  rude  and  not 
unjustified  faith  in  practice,  deserves  our  respect,  for  it  was  this  spirit  which 
won  us,  in  old  times,  our  naval  supremacy.  The  latter  may  be  over-bold  and 
presumptuously  contemptuous  of  the  past  and  all  its  belongings;  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  progress,  and  on  its  guidance  we  have  to  depend  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  renown  we  achieved  in  the  earlier  and  darker  time. 

On  the  20tli  of  March,  1871,  Capt.  James  G.  Goodenough,  R.  N., 
read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  United  Service  Institute,  on  the  Pre¬ 
liminary  Education  of  Naval  Officers,  from  which  we  make  extracts. 

I  should  be  guilty  of  an  absurd  and  forced  indifference  to  what  is  passing 
around  me  if  I  were  not  to  say  that  an  impression  now  exists  very  generally 
in  the  service,  that  the  views  which  finds  most  favor  with  regard  to  the  train- 
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ing  of  the  officers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Havy  is,  that  the  naval  officer  should  be 
taught  young;  that  he  should  be  made  to  devote  himself  to  the  details  and 
nothing  but  details  of  his  profession  from  boyhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to 
middle  age,  and  that  somewhere  behind  middle  age  and  old  age,  he  should  be 
deemed  to  be  warrant,  and  be  thrown  away  a  pensioner  on  the  country’s  grati¬ 
tude,  unfit  even  to  have  a  voice  in  the  guidance  of  the  affairs  of  the  service  to 
which  he  may  have  been  an  ornament.  This  impression  is  doing  much  harm 
in  all  directions. 

It  is  weakening  the  desire  for  knowledge  and  self-improvement  in  naval 
officers;  it  is  tending  to  narrow  and  circumscribe  the  idea  of  responsibility  of 
a  naval  commander  for  all  things  coming  within  his  ken,  and  to  lower  his  con¬ 
ception  of  his  own  position  from  that  of  a  representative  of  his  country  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  an  agent  of  her  policy,  and  a  guardian  of  her  commerce,  to 
that  of  being  a  mere  executing  tool,  whose  only  argument  is  force. 

The  \yarniiig  which  I  should  give,  and  it  contains  the  whole  case,  is  this, _ 

that  while  all  other  circumstances  of  life  at  sea  have  clianged  considerably  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  preliminary  training  of  our  officers  has  not  changed 
in  its  main,  features.  It  is  not  merely  ihat  our  material,  whether  in  ships  or 
guns,  steamships  or  canvas,  has  changed.  It  is  not  only  that  our  material  has 
become  far  more  complicated  than  of  yore.  If  that  alone  were  the  ca.se,  the 
system  of  a  former  age  might  supplant  the  wants  of  the  day.  Ho!  the  change 
whose  bearing  we  have  failed  to  acknowledge,  even  though  we  may  have  per¬ 
ceived  it,  is  this,  that  while  formerly  the  conduct  of  ships  at  sea,  their  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  handling  of  their _  material  generally,  was  based  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  obtained  in  the  practical  individual  lives  from  early  years,  and  on  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  external  phenomena  and  internal  details,  which  were  not 
reduced  to  laws  or  elevated  into  systems;  now,  we  do  possess  rules  and  laws, 
which  greatl}’’  reduce  the  value,  if  they  do  not  quite  supersede,  the  practical 
experience  of  a  single  life.  In  every  one  of  the  varied  practical  duties  of  a 
sea  officer,  this  is  the  case,  whether  in  navigation  or  in  discipline,  in  artillery  or 
in  manoeuvring ;  and  I  say  that  this  constitutes  the  great  change  in  a  sea  life 
to  which  we  have  made  no  corresponding  advance.  I  say  that  although  those 
laws  and  systems  exist,  we  still  continue  to  let  the  details  which  they  include 
be  painfully  and  only  practically  acquired  by  experience,  instead  of  method¬ 
ically  teaching  the  principles  on  which  they  are  based. 

The  principles  on  which  I  consider  that  that  education  should  rest  are  these: 
Fivbt^  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  period  of  education  and 
that  of  special  training.  Sicond,  that  special  training  should  be  the  business 
of  the  Government,  while  education  should  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  parents, 
at  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  country.  Third,  that  the  handling  of  ships’  sails 
and  boats,  and  the  principles  of  command  should  be  methodically  taught,  in¬ 
stead  of,  as  at  present,  being  left  to  chance  observations  and  the  accidents  of 
service.  Fourth,  that  the  3muug  officers  under  training  in  schoolships  should 
have  no  command,  except  over  each  other,  and  should  count  no  sea  time ;  and 
that  on  entering  the  service  afloat  in  sea-going  ships,  thej-  should  become  at 
once,  in  some  measure,  responsible  officers,  though  liable  to  future  examina¬ 
tions,  and  to  produce  evidence  of  having  done  work  after  leaving  the  training- 
ships.  Fifth,  that  in  order  to  discourage  cramming,  all  entrance  examinations 
should  be  confined,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  subject  of  study  at  advanced  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  and  tliat  every  candidate  should  be  required  to  bring  with  him  cer¬ 
tificates  of  a  year’s  good  conduct  from  his  last  school. 

I  wish  to  see  a  distinction  made  between  the  education  and  the  special  train¬ 
ing  of  naval  officers.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise  age  at  which  this 
distinction  should  be  made.  It  will  necessarily  differ  with  different  boj^s,  and 
I  would  therefore  have  a  two  years’  limit  to  the  age  of  entry  instead  of  one. 
My  opinion  is,  that  special  training  should  begin  at  from  14  to  16,  and  that  it 
should  be  continued  from  that  age  for  three  j’-ears;  that  is,  from  an  average  of 
15  to  an  average  of  18  in  the  college  and  sea-going  training  ships. 

I  should  wish  young  officers  to  proceed  thence  to  the  ordinary  service  afloat, 
and  after  two  years’  service  in  a  sea-going  ship  to  be  admitted  to  pass  an 
examination  for  lieutenants. 

The  examination  for  entry,  which  under  the  system  I  propose,  would  be  at 
the  average  age  of  15,  should  take  place  in  November  of  each  year,  and  should 
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be  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  comprise  subjects  which  do  not  require 
special  cramming,  but  are  taught  generally  in  our  public  schools,  omitting 
some,  such  as  Greek,  of  which  no  further  use  or  notice  would  be  made  in  their 
future  career,  and  substituting  French,  or  another  modern  language  in  lieu. 

Tlie  college  would  then  open  for  the  cadets  on  the  1st  of  February,  and 
and  while  indoor  studies  of  navigation,  nautical  astronomy  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages  occupied  the  mornings,  the  afternoons  should  be  devoted  to  practical 
seamanship  until  the  first  of  May,  when  they  should  embark  in  a  coivette, 
especially  set  apart  for  their  instruction,  until  August. 

During  these  four  months  they  should  perform  every  practical  duty  of  their 
profession  with  their  own  hands,  under  instruction,  with  plenty  ot  time,  and 
with  patient,  steady  instructors,  and  at  the  end  of  their  cruise,  atter  an  inspec¬ 
tion  by  the  governor  of  the  college,  they  should  strip  and  clear  their  vessel 
before  proceeding  on  a  summer  holiday. 

During  the  cruise  they  should  not  only  learn  to  take  and  work  their  own 
observatTons  for  the  position  of  the  ship  by  the  ordinary  known  inethods,  but 
should  also  study  the  pilotage  of  the  coast  of  England,  whenever  visited. 

After  the  vacation  they  should  again  rig  their  vessel,  and  until  the  end  of 
October  should  have  instruction  in  rigging,  masting,  and  so  on,  while  the  weath¬ 
er  permitted,  as  well  as  continuing  to  exercise  in  boats.  November  and  De¬ 
cember  being  devoted  to  indoor  studies  and  examination.  Tliis  v/ould  complete 
the  first  year  of  training. 

The  second  year  would  begin  as  the  first,  with  indoor  .studies  in  the  morning, 
the  advanced  .seamanship  class  of  the  afternoon,  alternating  with  gunnery 
instruction  classes  until  May,  when  the  second  class  would  embark  in  a  steam 
corvette,  and  in  addition  to  the  study  of  seamanship,  as  in  the  first  year,  would 
join  that  of  steam  machinery.  While  the  cruise  ot  the  first  j^ear  would  have 
been  on  board  a  sailing  corvette,  and  on  the  south  coast  of  England  generally, 
that  of  the  second  year  should  have  been  extended  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  western  coast  of  Europe;  and  while  the  sailing  corvette  should 
be  manned  by  steady  old  seamen,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  quickness 
of  manoeuvre,  the  steam  corvette  for  the  second  year  should  be  manned  by 
active  young  trained  able  seamen,  and  all  manoeuvres  should  be  performed 
together,  as  in  actual  practice  in  man-of-war,  the  young  cadets  under  training 
working  a  mast. 

At  the  end  of  this  cruise,  they  would  not  only  strip  their  vessel,  but  would 
also  take  to  pieces  the  principal  parts  of  the  machinery,  before  the  rummer 
holidays  and  after  inspection. 

On  recommencement  of  term  in  October,  indoor  studies  should  again  be 
taken  up,  and  the  final  examination  for  the  rank  of  midshipmen  should  take 
place  in  December,  the  average  age  of  the  young  officers  being  now  17  years. 

I  .should  now  reassemble  the  midshipmen  on  February  l.st,  either  on  board 
the  gunnery  ships  or  in  a  special  ship  attached  to  the  college,  for  a  three 
months’  course  in  practical  gunnery,  after  being  examined  in  which,  they  should 
be  discharged  into  a  full-rigged,  full-manned  frigate  for  final  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  under  selected  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants. 
They  should  here  alternately  take  the  duties  of  officers  of  tops,  officers  ot  boats, 
officers  in  charge  of  a  particular  mast,  and  in  rotation  as  officers  of  the  watch, 
under  the  care  and  guidance  of  a  lieutenant  of  each  watch,  while  lectures  and 
exercise  in  manoeuvres  of  ships  and  boats,  of  heavy  and  field  guns,  of  small- 
arm  drills  and  landing  parties,  should  be  systematically  taught  them.  At  the 
end  of  this  cruise,  which  should  extend  to  the  Mediterranean,  an  examination 
in  seamanship  should  take  place,  and  the  midshipmen  would  be  discharged  into 
the  service  atloat,  at  an  average  age  of  18  years,  where  they  would  serve  as 
midshipmen  for  one  year  before  examination  (as  now)  for  sub-lieutenants. 

Thus,  the  whole  course  of  training  would  be  two  years  at  college,  and  in  train¬ 
ing  corvettes  as  cadets,  and  one  year’s  training  in  practical  gunnery,  and  in¬ 
struction  as  an  officer  in  various  duties,  with  the  rank  of  midshipman,  perlbrm- 
ing  all  the  duties  of  a  subordinate  officer,  at  the  conclu.sion  of  which  .an  exam¬ 
ination  should  take  place  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  profession,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  This  preliminary  education  should  be  followed  by  the  modification 
of  the  navigating  class,  the  creation  of  an  examination  for  tlie  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant,  and  other  changes  in  rank. 
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Classical  studies,  opinions  respecting, 

Byron,  443.  Macaulay,  440. 

Chatham,  130.  Martineau,  445, 

Donaldson,  435.  Mill,  501. 

DeQuiucey,  200.  Milton,  152. 

Froude,  520,521.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Gladstone,  433.  Southey,  443. 

Ilerschel,  457.  Temple,  417. 

i  Hodgson,  444.  Tyndall,  481. 

Johnson,  360,  Vaughan,  446. 

Locke,  146.  Whewell,  458. 

Lowe,  421. 

Class-reading  of  books,  223. 

Cleanliness  and  Order,  36,  70, 

Clear  and  precise  ideas  of  any  subject,  454, 
Clepsydra,  water  time-piece,  191. 

Clergy  and  Education,  344. 

Clothes,  and  dress,  272. 

Coast  Survey,  888. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.  189,  194. 

College,  or  associated  education,  362,  367. 

Colleges,  536,  695. 

COLLINGWOOD,  ADMIRAL,  LORD,  379, 

Letters  on  education  of  his  daughter,  379. 

Colored  spectacles,  reading  with,  110. 

Commandant  of  Cadets,  571. 

Commentators,  145,  176. 

Comni^rce,  Schools  of,  656.  < 

Commercial  Accounts,  62, 

Commissioners  of  Military  Education,  535. 
Common-place  book,  73,  90,  224. 

Common  occurrences,  not  enough  noted,  119. 
Commencing  Master  of  Art,  154. 

Compassionate  Allowance,  576. 

Competitive  Examination,  788,  805,807,  922. 
England,  441,  566,  813,  815. 

Ireland,  808. 

France,  299,  811. 

.  Prussia,  300. 

United  States,  790,  809,  922. 

Composition  in  ancient  tongues,  152,  171,  425. 

More’s  advice  to  his  daughter,  372. 

Compo.sition  in  vernacular,  158,  173, 

Learned  by  translating  from  other  languages,  165. 
Promoted  by  writing  out  notes  of  lectures,  495. 
Concordat  with  Rome,  643.  ^ 

Conduct,  and  Studies,  65. 

Preface  and  Contents,  66. 

Conduct  in  Military  Schools,  580. 

Conduct,  suggestions  respecting  points  of. 
Ambition,  124,  523.  Industry,  71. 

Attention,  126.  Inferiors,  76,137, 

Behavior,  124, 137,  243-  Kindred,  76. 

Borrowing,  76,  353.  Law  suits  76. 

Charity,  94.  Lending. 237, 266. 

Companions,  75.  Manners,  39,  243. 

Confidence,  76.  Mandage,  75,  270. 

Conscience,  96.  Modesty,  70,  370. 

Conversation,  76,  127,  Motives,  67,  96, 128,370. 
Courtesy,  70.  [177.  Money,  249. 

Diet,  83, 160.  Objects  in  life,  147. 

Discretion,  178.  Occupation,  79,  107. 

Diversions,  80.  Order,  90,  247. 

Dress,  81,  272.  Profanity,  70. 

Drinking,  80.  Profession,  79,  97. 

Devotions,  69,  73,  82.  Profligacy,  134. 

Expenditures,  75,  86.  Quarreling,  236. 

Early  I’isiug,  139.  Religion,  74,  134,  370. 

Endorsing,  76.  Reverence,  9,  67. 

Exei’cise,  37.  Sarcasni,  128. 

Familiarity,  182.  Self-control,  96. 


Conduct,  suggestions  respecting  points  of. 

Filial  duty,  75.  -  Sensuality,  95, 97. 

Fi-iends,  76,  80.  Silence,  80,  134,  528. 

Gaiety,  70.  Sleep,  81. 

Health,  82,  528.  Sunday,  84. 

Honesty,  174,  525.  Superiors,  70,  76, 137. 

Hospitality,  76.  Travel,  71,  75,  231. 

Humility,  456.  Truthfulness,  70. 

Independance,  95.  IVife,  75,  271. 

Conference,  with  others,  in  reading,  112,  223,  225. 
Conscious  manner  179,  388. 

Consequences,  pondered  over,  285. 

Construction,  course  of,  598. 

Contempt,  11,  36. 

Continuity,  Law  of,  692. 

Contouring,  597 

Contents  aud  analysis  of  book  read,  225,  230. 
Conversation,  value  and  method,  177. 

Addison,  184.  Steele,  184. 

Bacon,  177.  Swift,  179. 

Burleigh,  76.  Taylor,  88. 

Chesterfield,  127.  Temple,  184. 

DeQuiucey,  185.  IVhately,  178. 

Mackintosh,  386. 

Conversation,  common  faults  in,  180. 

Conversation  and  reading,  103,  112,  150,  223,  229. 
Conversers,  examples  of  good,  187,  190. 

Cordova  University,  642. 

Cornell  University,  Military  Tactics,  831. 

Corporeal  Punishment,  344,  S45. 

Correction  and  Punishment,  31,  344. 

Cotta,  as  an  orator,  168. 

Council  of  Military  Education,  289,  535. 

Country,  education  of  children  in,  330. 

Course  or  plan  of  life,  97, 

Course  of  reading,  221. 

Course  of  study,  133,  169,  195. 

Courte.sy,  70,  136,  185. 

Court  manners,  246. 

Cowley,  A.,  Value  of  a  library,  208. 

Cramming,  480.  491,  549,  791. 

Crates,  cited,  100. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  733. 

Crimeiin  W'ar,  381. 

Miss  Nightingale’s  .services,  381. 

Crozet,  Claude  at  Westpoint,  735,  742. 

Method  with  the  Blackboard,  736. 

Crying  aud  whining,  28. 

Curiosity,  14,  41,  112. 

Custom,  or  habit, 

Cuvier,  Logical  advantages  of  Natural  History,  477. 
Cyrus,  his  own  aud  his  children’s  education,  19. 

Darmstadt,  Drawing  and  other  Models,  704, 
Davidson,  E.  A.,  on  Mechanical  Drawing,  701. 

Results  of  Paris  Exposition  of  1866,  701. 

Day,  the  ordering  of  a,  81. 

Death,  277. 

Debt,  236,  266. 

Defoe,  227. 

Degrees,  Academic,  649,  698. 

Demerit,  Marks  of,  765,  918. 

Democracy,  Swiss,  and  Schools,  396. 

Demosthenes,  144,  163,  528. 

Deaf-mutes,  Taught  articulation,  401. 

Dhnmark,  398,  956. 

Military  System,  956. 

Education  in  Iceland,  000. 

Denny,  Letter  to,  81. 

DeMorgan,  446. 

Thorough  mastery  of  one  Subject,  446. 
DeQuiucey,  Thomas,  185, 

Conversation  as  an  Art,  185. 

Letter  to  a  person  of  neglected  education,  193. 
DeRus.sy,  Rene,  727. 

Descartes,  Method  of  investigation,  469. 

Devotional  exercises,  73,  82,  83. 

Dictionaries,  of  the  Bible,  228. 

D’Israeli,  Literary  Character,  227. 

First  Studies  aud  Early  Reading,  227. 
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Diet,  83, 160. 

Diligence,  524. 

Direct  Commissions,  in  English  Service,  541,  555. 
Discipline  in  Military  Colleges,  289,  299,  571,  580. 
Discovery,  Pleasures  of,  492. 

Discretion,  Age  of,  87,  98. 

Discretion  in  speech,  178. 

Disputation,  145,  192. 

Dissertations,  172. 

Dissimulation,  38. 

Distinctions  and  Definiteness,  15. 

Distrust,  self,  149. 

Diversions,  42,  80,  86. 

Divided  Responsibility,  536,  573. 

Dixon,  W.  Hepworth,-  The  Switzers,  394.] 

The  School  in  Switzerland,  395. 

Doccndo  discimus,  495. 

Dolland  and  the  Telescope,  218. 

Domestic  life,  51,  75,  271.  . 

Donaldson,  John  William,  435, 

Classical  Learning,  and  Competitive  Tests,  435. 
Education,  Information,  Knowledge,  Science,  456. 
Enghsh  and  German  Scholarships,  437. 
Comparative  value  of  Knowledge,  44'J. 

Drawing,  701. 

Free  Hand,  584. 

Landscape,  271,  584. 

Military  271,  583,  597,  623, 

Technological,  701. 

Dresden,  Royal  Military  School,  323. 

Dress,  81,  236,  272. 

Drudgery  of  details,  41,  418. 

DuBar  tas ,  99, 101. 

Dublin,  Military  Orphan  School,  625, 

Dufour,  General,  Swiss  Military  System,  900. 
Dunces,  will  exist,  can  be  diminished,  154,  496. 
Duruy ,  M . ,  48. 

Duty,  280, 284. 


Earliest  moral  influence,  148, 391. 
Earliest  reading,  117. 

Early  impressions,  21,  291,  391. 
Early  rising,  81,  139,  376. 
Earnestness,  15. 

East  India  Service,  440. 

Eating,  83, 160. 

Economics,  156. 

Edgeworth,  Maria,  57, 118. 
Edinburgh  Review,  129. 
Edinburgh  University,  694. 
Education,  defined  and  described, 


Bacon,  123.  J. 
Barrow,  93. 
Carlyle,  204,  525. 
Doderlin,  436. 
Donaldson,  435. 
Faraday,  450. 
Froude,  515. 
Gladstone,  433. 
Goethe,  15 
Goldsmith,  347. 
Hamilton,  441. 
Henfrey,  469. 
Herschel,  457. 
Huxley,  474. 


Jacobs,  437. 
Johnson,  359. 
Locke,  145. 
Lowe,  421. 
Martineau,  445. 
Mill,  497. 
Milton,  152. 
Parr,  365. 

Pope,  421. 
Rollin,  17,  25. 
South,  92,  343. 
Temple,  418. 
Whately,  424. 
Whewell,  158. 


Educational  Statistics,  Recent,  393. 

Greece,  407-  Switzerland,  393. 

Holland,  409.  Sweden,  415. 

Iceland,  411.  Italy,  405. 

Norway,  413. 

Education,  designed,  formal,  498, 

Accidental,  of  life,  391,497,  514. 

Eloquence,  164,  168,  351. 

Employments,  79,  3k). 

Encouragement,  36,  78. 

Endorsing,  surety,  76,  2.36. 

Emulation,  generous  ardor,  126,  155. 
Endowments,  430  ,  528. 

Engineering,  Schools  of, 

Chatham,  594.  Westpoint,  776. 


Engineering,  Schools  of, 
vV^oolwich,  587,  594. 

Vienna,  313,  314. 

England,  529.  ... 

Military  System  and  Schools,  529,  957. 

Naval  System,  958.  - 
Universities,  367. 

English  Bible,  274. 

English  Classical  Scholarships,  437. 

English  Language,  208,  423,  429. 

English  Literature,  208. 

English  and  Scottish  Universities,  499.  516,  694. 
Erasmus,  223,  373. 

Esteem  of  others,  67,  125, 142,  370. 

Estienne,  Advice  to  a  Teacher,  46. 

Ethics,  511. 

Eton  College,  593. 

Euclid,  198,  461, 

Evening  Schools,  645. 

Everett,  Edward,  211. 

Books,  Libraries,  Reading,  212. 

Examinations, 

Competitive,  441,  566,  789,  809. 

Quahfying,  319,  566. 

Oral,  544,  564,  758,  760. 

Written  and  printed,  295,  553. 

Class,  758,  761. 

Graduating,  581. 

Promotion,  63,  320. 

University,  820,  578. 

Examiners,  Staff  of,  557. 

Example,  30,  387,  391. 

Excursions,  159,  291,  860. 

Exercise,  158,  868 

Experimental  Sciences,  420,  469,  490, 507. 
Experience  and  Knowledge,  89,  99,  281. 

Extempore  speaking,  162,  165,  , 

Perfected  into  Oratory,  163. 

Eyes  or  No  Eyes,  or  Art  of  Seeing,  239,  486. 

Facts,  the  basis  of  scientific  induction,  491. 
Faculties,  culture  of,  418,  421. 

Limitations,  150. 

Faith,  275. 

Familiarity,  not  accuracy,  501. 

Family  Reading,  223. 

Faraday,  Michael,  449. 

Judgment, existing  education  does  not  train,  450. 
Natural  science  develops  laws,  452. 

Labor — Patience — Humility — 455. 

Fancies,  94. 

F’asting,  rule,  372. 

Father,  duty  in  education,  87. 

Fear  of  the  Lord,  67,  101,  135,  283. 

Fear,  as  a  Motive,  31,  96,  101. 

Feltham,  Company  and  Conversation,  223. 

F’emale  Education,  30,  369,  646. 

Female  Employments,  383. 

Fencing,  136,  158. 

Fenelon,  25,  35,  37,  43. 

Fhction,  Works  of,  118,  229, 

Field  Sports  and  Excursions,  158. 

Flowers,  studied  with  an  artist’s  eye,  491. 

Fliedner,  Pastor,  383. 

Fluency  in  speaking,  468.  ~ 

F'oreign  languages,  important  to  a  native,  501. 
Foresight,  277,  286. 

Forms,  ignorance  of,  247. 

Foundations  or  Endowments  430,  527. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  212,. 249, 

Poor  Richard — or  the  Way  to  Wealth,  249. 
Indebtedness  to  Books,  213 
Franklin  School  house,  Washington,  686. 

F’raternal  feelings,  313. 

Free  Commissions,  549. 

Free  Scholarships,  575. 

Free  services,  209. 

French  Language,  138,  202. 

Its  avenues  to  literature,  201,  601. 
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Froudh,  James  Antiiony,  515, 

Address  to  Students  of  St.  Andrews,  515- 
Ancient  English  and  Scotch  Universities,  516.  . 
Object  of  Modern  Schoolai»-IIigh  and  Low,  518. 
-Education  sliould  prepare  for  occupations,  519. 
Higher,  less  classical  and  ornamental,  521. 
Literature  as  a  profession,  523. 

Frugality,  350,  353. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  89, 

Memory — Books — Travel,  90. 

Galleries  of  Art,  235,  513 
Games,  of  chance,  43, 

Gardening,  79. 

Garrison,  Librar}^  and  Reading  room,  540. 

Geddes,  I’rof.  of  Aberdeen,  696. 

General  Culture,  161. 

General  Education,  the  basis  of  Professional,  498. 
Austria,  305. 

Bavaria,  318. 

England,  592. 

France,  294. 

Prussia,  298. 

Geneva,  Cantonal  Statistics,  398.- 
Geneva,  Children’s  School  Festival,  398. 

Genius,  without  wisdom,  284. 

Gentlemen  Cadets  in  linglish  Military  Schools,  567. 
Geography,  51,  58,  487. 

Geology,  55,  496. 

Geometr}’,  Descriptive,  52,  330,  736. 

Geometry,  scientific  and  practical,  459,  490. 

German  Bible,  274. 

Gorman  Empire,  N.aval  Education,  335. 

German  Language  and  Literature,  202,  480. 

German  Scholarship,  437. 

Girls,  Education  of,  339,  652. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  369. 

Admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  379. 

"Walter  Savage  Landor,  381. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  388. 

Glarus,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Globes,  43,  138,  155. 

God,  in  Life  and  Education,  81,  86,  281. 

Instruction  respecting,  10,  50.  , 

Reverence  of,  11,  68,  75,  81,  243,  528. 

Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip.,  teaching  of,  274. 
Goethe,  John  Wolpgan  Von,  9. 

Carlyle’s  estimate  of  Wanderjahre,  9. 

Pedagogic  Province, — Reverence,  11. 

Fear,  not  a  religious  element,  11. 

Religions,  Ethnic  and  Philosophical, Reverence,  12 
Le.sson  of  Christ’s  life  and  teaching,  13. 
Reverence  for  what  is  beneath,  14. 

Children’s  Aptitudes  and  Inclinations,  15. 

Sense  of  the  Beautiful,  16. 

Earnestness — Liberty  of  Action — Art,  16. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  347. 

Essay  on  Education,  347. 

Boarding  Schools,  and  i’rivate  Schools,  347. 
Teachers  and  Ushers,  343. 

Temperance,  Hardihood,  Frugality,  349. 
Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  351. 
Home  Education,  353. 

Knowledge  of  Self  and  the  World,  354. 

Foreign  Travel — Universities,  355. 

Good-breeding,  39,  185,  243,  247. 

Goodenough,  <’apt.  J.  G.,  Naval  Education,  946. 
Good-humor,  184. 

Good-manners,  185,  243,247. 

Government  of  Family  and  School.  26,  31,  41,  75. 
Graduation,  in  Military  Schools,  580,  763. 
Graduation,  Military  Schools,  802. 

Grammar,  49.  155. 

Gratitude,  135. 

Gravitation,  Law  of,  defied  by  Table-turners,  451. 
Graubunden  Cantonal  Statistics,  393.* 

Gre.\t  Britain,  Military  and  Naval  Systems,  539, 533. 
Military  Education  and  Schools  535. 

Naval  and  Maritime  Schools,  958. 

Greece,  Kingdom  of,  407. 

Educational  Statistics,  408. 

University  of  Athens,  407. 


Greek  Language  and  Literature.  465,  501,  700. 
Historical  development  in  school,  465. 

Pedagogical  estimate,  501.  Gladstone,  434. 
Chatham  133.  Lowe,  424 

Cicero,  167  Niebuhr,  174. 

DeQuincey,  200. 

Fronde,  520. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  for  a  Naval  College,  941. 

Necessity  for,  by  London  'J'imes  and  E.  J.  Reed,943. 
Grimke,  Thomas  S.,  230. 

Grineus,  Simon,  373. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  377. 

Conversation  with  Ascham,  376. 

Grote,J.,15. 

Growth,  principle  of,  in  education,  436. 

Gunnell,  Mr.,  369. 

Gunnery  Practice,  616,  321,  943. 

Gymnastics,  56,  63,  399. 


Habit,  Reliance  of  the  Teacher,  32. 

Habit  of  Mind,  446. 

Habits,  personal,  39,  136. 

Hale,  Sir  Mathew,  77. 

Advice  to  his  grand-sons,  77. 

Hall,  Joseph,  81. 

Letter  to  Loi’d  Denny — ordering  of  a  Day,  81. 
Advice  for  all  sorts  of  men,  86. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Milward — Study  and  Meditation,  84. 
Hamilton,  Sir  William,  461. 

Education  defined,  15,  18,  21. 

Mathematics  as  mental  discipline,  461. 

Handicraft,  522. 

Hand-writing,  176, 380. 

Happiness,  102, 147,  277. 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  238. 

Hardening  the  Body,  349. 

Harrow  School, 'modern  side,  592. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Street  School,  665. 

Hassler,  F.  R.,  725. 

Hazard,  Games  of,  43. 

Hazing,  770,  796. 

Health,  82, 147,  376,  528. 

Overtasked  in  school,  480. 

Heart-knowledge,  113,  204. 

Heart-wisdom,  102,  188,  285. 

Heart-learning,  480. 

Heat  and  Electricity,  study  of,  494. 

Heine,  cited,  424. 

Henfrey,  Arthur,  469. 

Claims  of  Botanical  Science,  469. 

Hercules,  73,  77. 

Choice,  97. 

IIerschel,  Sir  John  F.  W.,  457. 

Mathematics  in  school  curriculum,  457. 

Taste  for  reading,  205. 

Herzog,  Colonel,  710. 

High  Schools,  Plans  for,  657. 

Hillhouse,  James  A.,  208. 

Hints  on  reading,  215. 

History,  subject  of  Reading  and  Study,  500. 

Bacon, 103.  Locke,  150.  . 

Carlyle,  525.  Mill,  501. 

Chatham,  143.  Niebuhr,  172. 

Johnson,  15,  238.  Sedgwick,  228. 

Macaulay,  544.  IVhately,  113. 

Hoboken,  Stevens  Institute,  669. 

Hodgson,  W.  B.,  442. 

Classical  Instruction  :  its  Use  and  Abuse,  442. 
Holberg,  Baron,  357. 

Holidays  for  Children,  43,  398. 

Home  Education  with  Public  Schools,  23,  362. 

Home  School  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  369.3 
Homer,  160. 

Honesty,  67, 173. 

Hooker,  John,  Study  of  Botany,  472. 

Hortensius,  as  an  Orator,  168. 

Horace,  17,  32,  131,  137,  139, 174,  538. 

Hospital  work  for  Women,  383. 

Houghton,  Lord,  use  of  Translations,  468. 
House-keeping,  367. 

Household  Ordering  and  Expenses,  367. 
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Huxley,  T.  H.,  473. 

Study  of  Zoology,  474. 

Iluinaniziug  influeuce  of  Letters,  418,  521. 
Humility,  a  lesson  of  science,  370,  456. 
Husbandry,  79,  155. 

Hythe,  School  of  Musketry,  624. 

ICEL.\ND,  Educational  Condition,  411. 

Idleness,  132. 

Ignorance,  courage  to  own,  199. 

Knowledge  of  our  own,  106. 

Illiteracy  in  Switzerland  and  United  States,  403. 
Imagination,  120,  422. 

Imitative  Instinct  in  Children,  391. 

Impatience,  355,  379. 

Impulse,  wisdom  by,  284. 

Inclination  and  Incredulity,  453. 

Industrial  element,  79,  107,  366.  ' 

Independence,  95,  268. 

Indian  Cadetships,  570,  577. 

Infantry,  553. 

Influence,  nature,  kinds,  and  power,  387. 

Unconscious  and  indirect,  388,  391. 
Information,  not  education,  435. 

Ingratitude,  134. 

Inspector,  in  Military  Schools,  299,  537,  753. 
Instinctive  opinions,  117. 

Intellectual  education,  474. 

Investigation,  faculty  of,  489. 

Italy,  Educational  Statistics,  406. 

Isocrates,  example  of  wise  discipline,  27. 

Jarry,  General, 560. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  724,  727. 

Jest,  subjects  exempt  from,  177. 

Jester,  in  Society,  181. 

Job,  Book  of,  286. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  187,  202,  359. 

Travel,  History,  Printing.  238. 

Conversational  power,  187. 

Talents  and  Education,  359. 

Classical  Studies,  36^*. 

Corporal  Punishment,  359,  363. 

Jones,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  385. 

Liverpool  Training  School  for  Nurses,  384. 
Jones,  Sir  William,  368. 

Judgment,  Avant  of,  in  educated  men,  450. 

Trained  by  natural  science,  452,  456. 

Jukes,  Prof.,  accidental  bias  to  Geology,  477. 
Junior  Military  Schools,  867. 

Austria,  306. 

England.  561. 

France,  287 ^ 

Prussia  297. 

United  States,  825,  857,  867. 

Juvenal,  175. 

Kahn,  Baron,  305. 

Kant.  Emanuel,  25. 

Kiel  Naval  Academy,  336. 

Navigation  School,  3-35. 

Kennedy.  Gen.  Shaw,  School  Military  Drill,  872. 
Kneller  Hall.  Military  Music  School,  626. 

Knox.  John.  515,  526. 

KnoAvledge,  love  of,  15. 

Knowledgj.  is  not  science  or  education,  480,  489. 
Knowledge,  and  Wisdom,  15,  100,  279. 

Kyrle,  John,  the  Man  of  Ross,  256. 

Labor,  80,  83,  204,  525. 

Laboratory  work,  496. 

LaBruyere,  127. 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  377. 

L.aTid  Measuring,  or  Surveying  School,  651. 
Landor,  W.alter  S.,  377. 

Imaginary  Conversation,  377. 

Language,  command  of,  how  got,  124. 

Chatham,  144.  More,  372. 

Brougham,  163.  Niebuhr,  175. 

Pitt,  165. 


Languages,  198,  445,  446. 

Ancient,  152,  461,  465,  483,  545. 

Modern,  201,  500,  544. 

Labor  of  mastering,  153,  198. 

Faculties  exercised,  198,  448. 

Latin  Language  and  Literature,  501. 

Chatham,  5U0.  Milton,  154. 

DeQuincey,  201.  Niebuhr,  171. 

Hale,  77.  Parker,  465. 

Latin  Language  in  Scotch  Universities,  700. 
Military  Schools,  297,  301,  302,  318,  545. 

Value  assigned  in  Marks,  577. 

Laughter,  136. 

Lavater,  184. 

Laws  of  Nature,  450. 

Law,  Trade  or  Profession  of,  153, 161. 

Learn,  by  teaching,  495. 

Learner,  object  of  education  to  make  a  good,  44 
Learning  and  Experience,  447. 

Learning,  1.52. 

Lecture,  and  the  Book,  compared,  193,  472. 

Value  for  accurate  knowledge,  193,  497. 
Lefroy,  Major-General,  536. 

Lending,  and  suretyship,  263. 

Lent,  372. 

LeRoy,  on  Education  in  Spain,  643,  873. 

Lesson  on  Botany,  491. 

Letter-writing,  141,  372,  386. 

Lexington  Military  Institute,  825. 

Liberal  education,  different  aspects,  103,  417. 


Johnson,  359. 
Locke,  145. 

Lowe,  421. 
Macaulay,  238,  440. 
Mill,  499. 

Milton,  151. 
Niebuhr,  169. 
Owen,  476. 

Temple,  417. 
Tyndall,  481. 
Whately,  105. 
Whewell,  458. 
Wilson,  483. 


Bacon,  103. 

Carlyle,  524. 

Chatham,  129. 

Doderlin,  436. 

Donaldson,  435. 

DeQuincey,  193. 

Gladstone,  433. 

Faraday,  4.50. 

Froude, 515. 

Goldsmith,  347. 

Hamilton,  18. 

Hale,  77. 

Huxley,  473. , 

Jacobs,  487. 

Library ,  205,  209,  215. 

Liberty  of  Action  15. 

Lie,  and  Lying,  38. 

Life,  147,  278. 

Light,  type  of  silent  Influence,  388. 

Linnaeus,  471. 

Literature,  as  a  vocation,  194. 

Literature,  of  knowledge,  and  power,  199. 
Literatui’e,  part  of  liberal  culture,  419,  500. 
IJterary  character,  227. 

Listener,  134. 

Local  Attachment,  211. 

Locke,  John,  145. 

Essay  on  Study — aims  and  method,  145. 
University  Estimate  of  his  Philosophy,  340. 
Logical  Faculty,  488. 

Logic,  195,  508. 

Loving  heart,  204. 

Love,  a  motive  to  study,  and  work,  45. 
Lowth,  Repiy  to  Warburton,  368. 

Luzern,  Cantonal  Statistics,  397, 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  475. 

Claims  of  physical  science,  475. 

Lytton,  Lord  Edward  Bdlwer,  272. 
Management  of  money ,  265. 


Macaulay,  Thomas  B.,  206. 

Travel  and  History,  238. 

Liberal  studies  for  civil  service,  440. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  Familiar  Letters,  386. 
Man  ofRoss,  Pope’s  picture,  257. 

The  original,  258. 

Mandeville,  107. 

Manly  exercises,  87,  159. 

Manners,  defined,  and  value,  136, 185,  243. 
Chatham,  136.  Steele,  ^3. 
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Manners  defined,  and  Yalue, 

Chesterfield,  124.  Rollin,  89. 

Emerson,  243.  •  Swift,  244. 

Landor,  243. 

Maps,  and  map  drawing,  43. 

Margaret  More,  374. 

Martineau,  James,  44i? 

Manual  labor,  351,  591. 

Manufacturers,  value  of  books  to,  216. 

Mathematics,  subject  of  study,  457,  486. 

DoQuincey,  197.  Mill,  506. 

Hale,  78.  Temple,  488,__594. 

Hamilton,  461.  Herschel,  457. 

AVhewell,  458. 

Mathematics  versus  Philosophy,  461. 

Mathematical  reasoning,  114,  197,  463,  486. 

D.ingers  and  difficulties,  464. 

Marriage,  270. 

Manual  labor,  107. 

Manner,  Power  of,  391. 

Mansfield,  E.  D  ,  721. 

History  of  Military  Academy,  721. 

Mansfield  .lared,  724,  734. 

Maria  Theresa,  education  of  an  officer,  305. 
Marlborough  College,  594. 

Maritime  Schools,  33'',  ‘■34,  654,  885. 

Marks,  to  designate  I'elative  values  of. 

Arithmetic,  445,  577.  German,  581. 

Algebra,  589.  Greek,  545,  577. 

Calculus,  614.  History,  545,  589. 

Chemistry ,53 1,591,  614.  Mathematics,  545, 577,582, 
Classics,  577,  589.  589,  613. 

Modern,  545,  577.  Mechanics,  591. 

Dictation,  589.  Natural  Philosophy  591., 

English,  545,  577,  589.  Natural  Sciences,  591. 
French,  .545,  577,  589.  Professional  Subjects,  681, 
Geography,  583,  589.  582,  .591. 

Geology,  581.  Other  Studies,  591,  910. 

Geometry,  591. 

Marks  for  recitations  and  examinations,  577, 589, 768. 


Classification  by,  762,  910. 

McDougal,  Report  on  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  753. 
Meals,  53,  83. 

Means  and  Ends,  229. 

Measures,  49. 

Mechanics,  value  of  books  to,  216. 

Meditation,  83,  150. 

Memory,  89,  112. 

Menippus,  167. 

Mensuration,  460. 

Mental  Training,  488,  498. 

Merit,  rule  of  appointment  and  promotion,  789. 
Merit-roll,  763,  910. 

Methods  in  Military  Schools,  291,  300. 

Metropolitan  City,  533. 

Method  of  Studying,  110,  225,  226,  230. 

Metz,  Military  School,  289. 

Military  Art  and  Tactics,  154,  159. 

Military  Education  and  Schools,  in 
Austria,  409,  803.  Saxony,  323. 

Bavaria,  317.  Spain,  655. 

France,  131,  274,  287.  Switzerland,  399,  705. 

Great  Britain,  519,  535.  United  States,  715. 
Prussia,  277,  297. 

Military  Drill  and  Instruction  in  Civil  Schools, 
Amherst,  830.  Lexington,  825. 

■  Alexandria,  831.  Norwich,  857. 

Cheltenham,  646.  Wabash  College,  831. 

Eton,  547. 

Ithaca,  829. 

Military  Drill  in  Public  Schools  generally,  867,  869. 
Chadwick,  870.  Partridge,  840. 

Molineux,  887.  Smith,  823. 

Milton,  865. 

Military  Schools  and  Colleges, 

Aldershot,  611.  Sandhurst,  559. 

Chatham,  594.  Shoeburyness,  55,  616. 

'  Dresden,  323.  Yienna,  313. 

Hythe,  624.  West  Point,  721. 

Munich,  318. 

Militia,  United  States,  717,  836. 


Mill,  John  Stuart,  497. 

Education,  in  its  larger  and  narrower  sense,  497. 
Pi-oper  function  of  a  University,  498. 

Scotch  and  English  Universities  compared  499. 
General  School  Education,  scientific  and  lib.,  500. 
Modern  languages.  History,  Geography,  500. 

Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and  literature,  501, 
Limitations  to  classical  studies — science,  504. 
Mathematics,  pure  and  applied — experiments,  507. 
Logic,  Physiology,  and  Psychology,  509. 

Politics,  History,  Economics,  Jurisprudence,  510. 
International  I, aw.  Religion,  Ethics,  511. 

Art  and  iEsthetic  culture.  Poetry,  513. 

Discipline  of  active  life,  514. 

Milto.n,  John,  151,  207. 

Letter  to  Samuel  Hartlib,  151. 

Mind,  the  basis  of  real  distinction,  272,  361. 
Miscellaneous  reading,  176. 

Modern  Department  in  Classical  Schools,  546,  593, 
Modern  Languages,  50,  583,  948. 

Modesty,  70,  370. 

Molineux,  Edward  L.,  867. 

Physical  Exercises  and  Military  Drill  in  all 
Schools,  867. 

Moltke,  and  the  Prussian  Staffe,  301,  303. 

Money,  its  acquisition  and  management,  249. 

Bacon,  265.  Lytton,  265. 

Burleigh,  75.  Pope,  357. 

Franklin,  249.  Taylor,  260. 

Monologue,  not  conversation,  191. 

Montaigne  cited,  424. 

Montesquieu,  126. 

Moon,  G.  W.,  208. 

Moors  in  Spain,  642. 

Moral  Education,  740. 

Moral  Philosophy,  150. 

Moral  Science  Tripos,  499. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  369. 

Letters  on  the  education  of  his  children,  370. 
Moseley,  Rev.,  538,  587,  815. 

Morning  hours,  376. 

Motives  for  study,  78,  155. 

Music,  in  education,  159. 

Music,  Military,  Kneller  Hall  School  of,  626. 

Much,  not  Many,  rule  for  reading,  230,  441. 

National  Defense,  837. 

Nation,  Education,  required  by  the  Age,  689. 

Nature,  274,  284,  4.50. 

Naturalist,  341,  473. 

Natural  History,  53,  61,  473,  476. 

Natural  Philosophy,  78,  350. 

Natural  Scenery,  16,  275,  514,  723,  750. 

Natural  Sciences,  359,  456,  484. 

Naval  Architects,  332,  636. 

Naval  Engineers,  328,  636. 

Naval  Schools  and  Education, 

Austria,  331.  United  States,  895,  959. 

England,  958.  Prussia,  331. 

France,  330,  958. 

Navigation  Schools,  330,  331,  335,  927. 

Navy  and  Naval  Affairs, 

Austria,  353.  German  Empire,  335. 

Denmark,  328.  Norway  and  Sweden,  326. 

England,  533.  United  States,  885. 

France,  329,  958. 

Necker,  Madame,  297,  298,  340,  346. 

Neglected  education,  remedies  for,  193. 

Newm.an,  J.  II.,  English  Protestant  Bible,  274. 

New  Testament,  273,  274. 

Niebuhr,  George  B.,  169. 

Letter  on  study  of  Philology,  170. 

Nightingale,  Florence,  381. 

Services  in  the  Crimean  War,  381. 

Nightingale  Memorial  Fund,  383. 

St.  Thomas  Hospital  School  for  Nurses,  383. 

Non  multa  sed  multum,  91,  521. 

Normal  Schools  in  Spain,  645. 

Norway,  Military  and  Naval  System,  327. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  633. 

School  Statistics,  413. 
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Note  Book,  73,  90. 

NoviiMs,  Bread  aud  Philosophy ,  522. 
Numbers,  sympathy  of,  23. 

Nurses  for  ilospital  service,  3S3 
Nightingale  b’und  Training  School,  383. 
Liverpool  Training  School,  384. 


Oaths,  vulgarity  of,  70. 

Obedience,  28,  32,  57. 

Obligatory  Attendance,  646. 

Ob.servaticfn,  habits  of,  53. 

Obstinacy,  Punishable,  33. 

Occupation,  choice  of,  77,  107,  278. 

Education,  training  for,  436,  519 
Officers,  Special  Training,  of. 

Commissioned,  605,  611. 

Non-commissioned,  596,  613. 

Artillery ,585,  613. 

Engineers,  307,  585,  594,  964. 

Infantry,  312,  677. 

Old  age,  170,  278. 

Old  Testament,  274. 

One-sidedness  of  mind,  486. 

Order  and  punctuality,  39,  90 
Oratory,  training  for,  158,  161, 165,  358. 
Reading,  writing,  and  meditation,  167. 
Brougham,  161.  Cicero,  166.  Pitt,  165. 
Ovid,  cited,  177. 

Owen,  Richard,  476. 

Claims  of  Natural  History,  476. 


Pagan  views  of  Education,  21. 

PAGiiT,  George  E.,  478. 

Physiology,  478. 

Painting,  512. 

Paley,  William,  15. 

Parental  Duties,  30,  343. 

Paris  International  Exhibition,  701. 

Parr,  Samuel,  365. 

Industrial  Element  in  Female  Education,  366. 
Penal  Legislation  and  Education ,  335. 

Universities  of  England,  367. 

Partridge,  Alden,  Memoir,  725,  731,  832. 

System  of  National  Defence,  837. 

Objections  to  American  Colleges,  838. 

Plan  of  Military  and  Literary  Institute,  840,  843 
Memorial  Adverse  to  National  Military  Schools. 
Patience  of  thought,  455. 

Patriotism,  141. 

Parker,  Charles  Stuart,  465. 

Historical  development  of  Greek  and  Latin,  465. 
Peace  and  WAr,  education  for,  151,  1.58. 

Pedantry,  18,  246,  339. 

Pedestrian  Excursions,  847,  862,  862. 

Penal  Legislation  and  Education,  365. 

Penmanship,  176,  369. 

Perseus,  1.35. 

Pericles,  135. 

Perception,  469. 

Perseverance,  279,  286. 

Personal  Habits,  40. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  Cyrus  of  Persia,  19 
Philology  and  Philological  studies,  170. 

Philosophy,  99,  461,  489. 

Philosophical  Sciences,  461. 

Phocion,  silence  of,  528. 

Photography,  course  of,  603. 

Physical  Education  and  Training,  56,  63,  399. 
Barnard,  868,  915.  Molineux,  867. 

Milton,  159,  865.  Goldsmith,  349, 

Physical  Geography,  472. 

Physical  Science,  claims  asserted  by. 


Ackland.  479. 
Airy,  448. 
Cuvier,  677. 
Duruy,  60. 
Faraday,  450. 
Goldsmith,  350. 
Henfrey,  469. 
Hooker,  472. 
Huxley,  473. 


Lowe,  429. 
Lyell,  475. 
Owen,  476. 
Paget,  478. 
Tyndall,  481. 
Vaughan,  445. 
Wilson,  483. 


Physics,  how  taught,  60,  479,  481,  495. 

Physiology,  478,  479,  496. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  National  Military  School,  855. 
Piety,  culture  of,  70. 

Pitt,  Thomas,  Letters  to,  139. 

Pitt,  W’',,  the  Great  Commoner,  129, 

Pitt,  William,  ti’aining  as  an  Orator,  165. 

Plato  cited,  19,  21,  503. 

Plays  and  Pastimes,  27,  40,  398. 

Plutarch  cited,  17,  20,  39,  130. 

Poetrj'^,  in  higher  educatiou,  165, 174. 

Mill,  513.  Milton,  157. 

Politics  and  Political  economy,  184,  510. 

Politeness,  40,  136,  243. 

Polytechnic  School,  Paris,  in  1869,  293. 

Council  of  Improvement,  294. 

Studies  and  Methods,  29-5. 

Expenses  to  Pupils  and  State,  294. 

Ponderation,  applied  to  studies,  422,  545. 

Poor  Richard,  or  the  W'ay  to  VFealth,  249. 

Pope,  Alexander,  14,  104,  337. 

Man  of  Ross,  or  the  true  Use  of  W’ealth,  227. 
Dunciad — Picture  of  Schools  and  Universities,  337. 
Potter,  Alonzo,  215. 

Hand  Book  for  Reading,  221. 

Advantages  of  Science,  215,  222 
Praise,  37,  128,  370. 

Prayers,  46,  113. 

Preble,  Capt.  George  H.,  Growth  of  U.  S  Navy,  889. 
Military  and  Merchant  Marine,  Tonnage,  889. 
Line  Officers,  Warrant  Officers,  Marine  Corps,  891. 
Staff  Officers — Volunteer  Officers,  892. 

Sailing  Vessels — Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels,  893. 
Midshipmen  in  Naval  Academy,  894. 
Preconceptions,  110. 

Preface  and  Contents  of  a  Book,  225. 

Prejudices  and  Misconceptions,  149 
Pre.sence,  Power  of,  391. 

Pride,  371. 

Priestly,  217. 

Private  or  Home  Education,  22. 

Prizes.  38. 

i’rohabilities.  Proximate  judgment  in,  4-52. 

Probation  in  Appointments,  791. 

Proaire.sis,  156. 

Prodicus,  Choice  of  Hercules,  97. 

Profanitv  70,  917. 

Professional  Training  of  Military  Officers. 

Austria,  305  France,  288. 

Bavaria,  321.  Prussia,  298. 

England,  605.  United  States,  719. 

Professors,  in  Military  and  Naval  Schools,  289,  299, 

933. 

Programme  of  French  Special  Schools,  49. 
Promotion,  Basis  and  Manner  of, 

English  Service  and  Schools,  552. 

French,  299. 

Prussian,  300. 

Pronunciation  of  Latin,  154 
Proportionate  Judgment,  455,  485. 

Public  and  Private  Schools,  compared,  21,  22. 

Public  School  Commission,  Report,  483,  549. 
Punctuality,  40,  247. 

Punishment,  time,  manner,  and  degree,  33. 

Cruel  and  Unusual  discarded,  35. 

Military  Schools,  765. 

Purchase  System,  in  English  Service, 

Pursuits  of  Literature,  quoted,  199,  221. 

Puzzled  state  of  mind,  114  148. 

Pythagorean  Letter,  291. 

Pythagorean  silence,  134 

Qualifying  Examination,  664. 

Qualities  of  a  good  Master,  30.~ 

Quantity,  science  of,  462. 

QueeiFs  Cadets,  at  Sandhurst,  665,  575. 

Questions  on  a  Book  or  Lesson,  112, 

Preliminary,  or  Socratic,  112. 

Quarreling,  236. 

Quintilian  cited,  20,  21,  27,  43,  155. 

Public  aud  Private  Educatiou,  22. 
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Raillery,  128,  182. 

Ramsden,  17,  19. 

Rathbone,  Nur.se 's  nome,_385. 

Rawlinsou,  R.,'School  Drill,  8(3. 

Reading,  the  art  of,  49. 

Reading,  hints  respecting,  215. 

Aschaui,  377.  Johnson,  203. 

Bacon,  103.  Landor,  378. 

Carlyle,  203,  525.  Potter,  220,  229. 

Collingwood,  320.  Sedgwick,  227. 

DeQuiucey,  193.  Watts,  215. 

D’Israeli,  227.  Whately,  104. 

Griinke,  230.  Vail,  215. 

Reading  and  Discourse  or  Conference,  150 
Reading  and  Retlectiou,  150,  222,  230,  277. 
Reading  and  Writing,  224. 

Reading  for  Girls,  228. 

Ready  men,  103,  ISi. 

Reasoning  with  children,  30. 

Reasoning,  different  kinds,  116,  485. 
Mathematical,  463, 

Problematical,  455,  464,  485. 

Philosophical,  464. 

Receptive  Faculty,  489. 

Recreations  of  childi’en,  42. 

Reed,  E.  J.,  Naval  College,  942. 

Reflection,  222,  229,  277. 

Religion,  10,  134,  512. 

Religious  Culture  and  Work,  134. 

Religious  Observances  at  National  Schools,  916. 
Residence,  of  LTniver.sity  Students,  695. 

Rewards  and  encouragements,  37. 

Reverence,  9,  67,96,  135. 

Importance  in  Children’s  Culture,  10._ 
Reviews  of  lessons  and  books,  57,  158,  176. 
Rhetoric.  162,  351,  358. 

Rice,  A.  H.,  211. 

Riches,  uses  and  abuse,  257. 

Seeming,  or  Real  Contempt  of,  256,  260. 
Riding,  136,  159,  771. 

Rod,  Indiscriminate  Use  of,  31,  344,  345,  363. 
Romance  reading,  350,  380. 

Rote  memory,  113. 

Rouse,  Admiral  II.  J.,  Naval  Education,  945. 
Russia,  Military  System,  713. 

Military  education,  714,  956. 


Sailors,  Special  instruction  of,  927. 
Sainte-Beauve  on  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  125. 
Salamanca,  University,  642. 

Salaries,  of  Teachers  and  Ushers,  409,  413. 

England,  in  Goldsmith's  time,  348. 
Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  College,  541,  559. 
History,  559. 

Junior  Ifepartment,  560,  563. 

Senior  Department,  560. 

Cadet  College.  566. 

Staff  College,  562,  566. 

Queen's  and  Indian  Cadetships,  574. 

Staff  of  Government  and  Instruction,  575. 
Regulations  for  Admission,  537^ 

System  and  Value  of  .Marks,  577,  581. 
Subjects  and  Course  of  Study,  582. 
Competitive  examination,  567. 
Examination  for  Direct  Commissions,  541. 
Select  Committee  on,  562 
Results  and  Expenditure,  567,  584. 
Payments  by  Cadets,  578. 

Free  Commissions,  569. 

San  Francisco,  schoolhouscs,  675. 

Sarcasm  and  severity.  36.  76,  174,  177. 
Saxony,  Kingdom,  323,  956. 

Military  College  at  Dresden,  3‘23. 
Schatfhausen,  Cantonal  .-tatistics,  393. 
Scherr,  Thomas,  Swiss  Reformer,  401. 

Deaf  mute  taught  Articulation,  401, 
Training  College  at  Kusnacht,  402. 

E.xile  from  Zurich,  402 
Scheme,  or  plan  of  study,  150,  360. 
Scholarship,  delights  of,  85  ,  230. 

School  Festivals  and  Holidays,  398. 
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Schoolhouses,  Plans  of,  667, 

Baltimore,  Primary,  677. 

Hartford,  Charter  Oak  Graded,__665. 

Hoboken,  Stevens  Institute,  667. 

New  York  Primary,  681. 

Springfield,  High  School,  684. 

San  Francisco,  Primary  .School,  675. 

Washington,  Franklin,  686. 

Washington,  IV’allach,  688. 

Worcester,  City  High  School,  657. 

Schools,  vainety  and  office,  230,  531. 

School  work  in  Zurich,  401. 

Schwyz,  Cantonal  Statistics,  39.3. 

Science  in  School  Curriculum,  477,  489. 

General  neglect,  476,  485. 

Sciences,  classification  of,  469,  473,  476. 

Science  defined,  435,  490. 

Exactness  and  power,  485. 

.Scientific  Corps,  in  Militai’y  System,  535,  586. 
•Scientific  information,  487. 

Scientific  Training,  487,  497. 

Scotland,  Public  Instruction,  686. 

Secondary  Schools,  695. 

Universities,  356,  694. 

English  Estimate,  499,  516. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  413. 

Scriptures,  how  to  study,  108. 

Seamen,  Schools  for  927. 

England,  93  ),  958.  Austria,  3-34. 

France,  330,  931,  953.  United  States,  939. 
Secondary  Schools, 

France,  47. ' 

Scotlauil,  695. 

Spain,  648. 

Secretary  of  Jlilitary  Council,  538. 

Sedgwick,  Catharine  .M.,  229. 

Reading  for  Girls,  227. 

Seeing,  art  of,  230. 

.Self,  and  '■eifi-^hness,  95,  178,  180,  184. 

.Self-activity,  15,  233. 

Self-control  96. 

Self-education,  helps  to,  23,  28. 

Books,  28,  35,  21.5.  Work,  218. 

Examples.  29,  217.  Dangers  of,  31. 

Self  knowledge,  96,  128,  150,  286,  354. 

Self  love  and  A'isdom,  39,  282. 

Self-examination,  159,  452. 

Sellar  Prof.  University  Entrance  Examination,  696 
Seneca,  cited,  25,  26,  97,  225. 

Senior  Department  at  Sandhurst,  619. 

Senses,  Culture  of,  481. 

Sensuality,  97. 

Sevigne,  iiCtters  by,  386. 

Se.x,  in  education,  370. 

Shaftsbury,  225. 

Shakspeare,  92,  236.. 

Shei’iden,  Thomas,  on  Rhetoric,  350. 

Sherman.  Roger,  219. 

Ship-building,  Instruction,_332,  923. 

Ship-practice,  or  Seamanship,  943. 

Naval  Academy.  914,  921. 

Shoeburyness,  School  of  Gunnery,  616. 

Shyness,  179. 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry, 

Letter  to  his  Son,  69. 

Sidney,  Sir  I'hilip,  231. 

Letter  on  Travel,  232. 

Sieber,  Johannes,  400. 

Silence,  time  for,  134,  528. 

Seldom  repented  of,  86. 

.'Simplicity,  43,  90. 

Singing,  56,  63. 

Sisterhoods,  Charity,  383. 

Skill,  Mechanical,  291. 

Sleep,  81,  147,  158. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  104,  107,  352. 

Smart,  but  ill  natured  words,  128. 

Smith,  Col.  Francis  11.,  825. 

Smith,  Goldwin,  468. 

Smith,  Sidney,  too  much  Latin  and  Greek,  442. 
Socrates,  34,  97. 
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Social  Reading,  228. 

Social  Sciencs,  470. 

SoLOTHURN,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Solitude,  experience  of,  185, 195,  276. 

South,  Robert,  92. 

Southey,  Robert,  99,  443. 

Knowledge  and  Wisdom,  100. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.,  Naval  School,  896. 

Space  and  Time,  462. 

Spain,  Area,  Population,  641. 

Public  Instruction,  641. 

Historical  Development  of  Schools,  641. 

General  Provisions,  644. 

Primary  Schools,  644,  653. 

Inspection,  Studies,  Teachers,  645. 

Secondary  Schools,  548,  654. 

Special  Schools,  650,  654. 

Superior  Schools,  651,  655. 

Academies,  Galleries,  655. 

Spain,  Military  Schools,  655. 

Sparta,  158. 

Speaking,  fluency  in,,  how  acquired,  162. 

Species,  471. 

Speculations,  useless,  147. 

Sports  and  Pastimes,  393,  915. 

Springfield,  111.,  1‘ublic  High  School,  684. 

Staff  Officers,  Education  of, 

Austria,  314. 

Bavaria,  321. 

England,  619. 

France,  292. 

Prussia,  301. 

Switzerland,  710. 

United  States,  806. 

Stanhope,  Son  of  Earl  Chesterfield,  125. 
Statesmanship ,  school  of,  532. 

State  Military  Schools  in  U.  S.,  825,846,  875. 
Staupitius,  90. 

St.  Gallen,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

St.  Paul,  and  Handicraft,  522. 

Power  of  Character,  391. 

St.  Thomas’  Hospital  Training  School,  383. 
Steam-Marine,  and  Ironclads, 

Austria,  353. 

Denmark,  328. 

England,  533. 

Germany,  335.  '.a,. 

France, 329. 

N  orway ,  327. 

Sweden,  326. 

United  States,  893.  ^ 

Steele,  Sir  Richarb,  345. 

Flogging  in  Public  Schools,  345. 

Steps,  in  Military  School,  564,  569. 

Stetson,  Isaiah,  School  Military  Tactics,  879. 
Stevens’  Institute  of  Technology,  683. 

Plan  of  Building,  683. 

Story-tellers  in  society,  133. 

Strafforu,  Lord,  Letters  to  his  Son,  73. 

Student  Life,  65. 

Contents  of,  66. 

Studies,  Characteristic  of  different,  103. 

Studies  and  Conduct,  65. 

Studies,  Elementary,  Liber.al,  and  Special, 
Agriculture,  80,  155.  Mensuration,  459. 

Anatomy  ,  474.  Modern  Languages,  476, 

Arithmetic,  45.  500. 

Art,  or  asthetics,  512.  Military  tactics,  159. 
Astronomy,  380,  484.  Moral  Duty,  156. 

Biology,  470,  471.  Moral  Philosophy,  150. 

Book-keeping,  448.  Medicine,  156. 

Botany.  54.  469.  Music,  356. 

Chemistry,  476,  479.  Natural  History,  456, 

tla.ssical,  445.  476. 

Civil  economy,  510.  Natural  Philosophy ,103, 

Economics,  156.  135, 156. 

Ethics,  103,  155,  511.  Natural  Sciences,  456. 

Experimental  Sciences,  477. 

494,  507.  Oratqry,  3, 151, 157, 161, 

Drawing,  291,  701.  168. 


Studies,  Elementary,  Liberal  and  Special, 
French,  138,  202,  346.  Painting,  512. 

German,  480.  Penmanship,  176,  379. 

Greek,  133, 200,465.  Physical  Sciences,  445, 
Geometry,  460,  490.  467,  480. 

Geography,  138,  500-  Philosophy,  78,  461. 
Geology,  477,  484,  496.  Philosophical  Sciences, 

Globes,  43, 138, 155.  PhysicalGeography,472, 
Hebrew,  157.  487. 

Hydrostatics,  494.  Pneumatics,  494. 

History,  103,  176,  500,  Philology,  170,  176. 

510  Physiology,  156,  479, 

Hamanitics,  418.  508. 

Hand-writing,  176, 380.  Physics,  256,479,481, 
International  Law,  510.  494. 

Italian,  156.  Psychology,  509. 

Jurisprudence,  510.  Politics,  157,  510. 
Language,  198,  445,446,  Political  Economy,  510. 

500.  Poetry,  157,  518. 

Logic,  103, 153, 157, 197,  Rhetoric,  103,  358. 

508.  Reading,  50. 

Latin,  152,  201,  466,502.  Religion,  51. 
Mathematics,  Pure,  103,  Science  generally,  487. 

153,  156j  198, 506.  Singing,  56,  63. 
Mathematics,Mixed,156,  Theology,  157. 

457,  507.  Trigonometry,  156. 

Mechanics,  494.  Zoology,  54,  473. 

Studies,  Subjects,  and  Methods, 

Primary,  17,  645. 

Secondary,  649. 

Secondary  special,  49. 

Military,  319,  32o,  323. 

Studious  manner,  369. 

Study,  Objects,  Limits,  and  Methods,  145. 

Made  agreeable,  40. 

Style,  146,  173,  178. 

Sunday,  83.  ' 

Subjects,  Reading  by, 221.  . 

Superintendent  of  Studies,  562. 

Survey  Class  in  English  System,  596,  611. 

Surveying  and  Drawing,  583,  591,  597. 

Superior  Instruction. 

England,  499. 

Scotland,  694,  499,  516. 

Spain,  651. 

Sweden,  Educational  Statistics,  415. 

Military  and  Naval  System,  325,  956. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  636. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  179. 

Conversation,  179,  Manners,  244. 

Swimming,  914. 

SwiTZERL.^ND,  Area,  Population,  393. 

Distribution  by  race  and  families,  393. 

Cantonal  expenses,  393,  395. 

School  and  Army,  395. 

Illiteracy,  compared  with  U.  S.,  403. 

Prominence  to  the  School,  395. 

Military  System  and  Education,  705 
Gymnastic  and  Military  Drill,  399. 

School  Reformers,  400. 

Recent  School  Legislation,  633. 

Sword,  use  of,  136. 

Table-turning,  451. 

Taxonomy,  471 
Taylor,  Henry,  281,  286, 

Money,  its  management,  291. 

Wisdom  in  conduct,  281. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  87, 

Manly  Element  in  Education,  87. 

Teaching,  495,  500. 

Teachers,  special  training,  170. 

Teachers  of  Mankind,  164, 170. 

Teacher,  qualities  of  good,  30. 

Power  of  example,  30,  390. 

Salaries,  insufficient,  348 
Duties,  27,  28.  30. 

Technical  School,  650,  654. 

Technological  Drawing,  401. 
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Telegraphy,  taught,  695,  602. _ 

Telescope,  218. 

Temper,  33, 137,  378. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  184. 

Temple,  Fred.,  417, 

Languages,  Mathematics,  Science,  418. 
Teutonic  Element  in  Swiss  Population,  393. 
Text-book,  495. 

Thayer,  Sylvanus,  at  West  Point,  727. 

Competitive  Examination,  805. 

Theory  should  follow  Practice,  298,  925. 
Thurg.vu,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Ticino,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Things,  Knowledge  of,  41,  422. 

Thinking,  Faculty  of,  186,  447,  485. 

Theology,  157. 

Time,  250,  462. 

Times,  London,  941,  944. 

Timing  .speakers,  in  conversation,  191. 
Tractate  on  Education,  by  Milton,  151. 
Translations,  352,  468. 

Translations,  oral  and  written,  165, 175. 
Training  in  Science,  488. 

Training  to  Think,  495.' 

Travel,  Advice  respecting,  235. 

Aiken,  239.  Johnson,  238. 

Bacon,  27, 235.  Littleton,  237. 

Bodleigh,  71.  Macaulay,  239. 

Fuller,  91.  Milton,  160, 237. 

Goldsmith,  357.  Shak.speare,  236. 

Hardwicke,  238. 

Travel,  Objects  of  Attention,  231. 
Administration  of  Cities  and  States,  71,  233. 


i  Art,  235,  238,  512. 

i  Church  Affairs,  71,  235. 

Government,  72,  233. 

Geography,  72. 

Judiciary,  72,  235. 

Trade  and  Traffic,  72,  234. 

Languages,  91,  235 
Comparative  estimate,  2.32. 

Travel,  how  made  profitable,  73,  91,  232. 

Matiunty  of  Mind  and  Character,  237. 

Previous  knowledge  from  books,  91,  235. 
j  Access  to  best  society,  234,  236,  237. 

'  Separate  from  countrymen,  236. 

Removing  prejudices,  73,  237,  239. 

A  void  foreign  vices,  71,  91,  236. 

I;  Travels,  Books  of,  119. 

1  Truth,  Law  of  Education  and  Science,  51, 148, 173, 
j  Love  of,  38, 128, 168. 

Truths,  Classification  of,  470. 

’  Tynd.vll,  John,  481. 

Physics,  481. 

I  Tutor,  22,  77,  348. 


I  Ulysses’  bow,  160. 

University,  lectures,  not  for  uneducated  men,  193. 
!  Unconscious  Influence,  387. 

Uneducated  mind,  488. 

1  United  St.ytes,  Militia,  717. 

Military  System  715. 

Naval  System,  715. 

Education  of  Officers,  719. 

I  IMilitary  Academy,  721. 

'  Naval  Academy,  894. 

University,  defined,  524.  Proper  function,  498. 
English  and  Scottish,  499,  516. 

?  Universities,  Notice  and  Statistics  of, 
j  Aberdeen,  694. 

Athens,  407. 

Continental,  356. 

English,  356,  367,  499,  516. 

I  Edinburgh,  356,  499,  694. 

Glasgow,  ()94. 

St  Andrews,  694 . 

Greece,  408. 

Scottish,  516,  694. 

Spanish,  655. 

Italian,  405. 


University  studies, 

Carlyle,  524.  Milton,  151. 

Fronde,  515.  Mill,  495. 

Lowe,  421. 

University,  and  the  great  Public  Schools,  458. ' 
University  Men,  deficiencies  in ,"428.  ' 

Unlearning,  necessity  for,  113 
Unterwalden,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Uri,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Ushers  and  Private  Teachers,  348. 

Vail,  Thomas  H.,  215. 

Hints  respecting  Books  and  Reading,  215. 
Valor,  204. 

Vanity,  371. 

Vaud,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Vaughan,  H.,  Exclusion  of  phj^sical  science,  446. 

Relative  value  of  languages,  446. 

Veracity,  in  dealing  with  children,  52. 
Ventilation,  659. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  Reading,  219. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language,  152,  440,  425. 
Veterinary  Instruction,  310,  650. 

Vienna,  Military  Academy,  313. 

Technical  Military  Academy,  308. 

Central  Cavalry  School,  309. 

Staff  School,  314. 

Josephinum  Academy,  310. 

Regimental  Cadet  School,  310. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  825. 

Virgil,  131. 

Virtue,  Address  to  Hercules,  98. 

Vives,  Ludovicus,  373. 

Voice,  Power  of  the  living,  187,  530. 

Military  and  Naval  Officers,  915. 

Cicero’s  culture,  167. 

Wabash  College,  Indiana,  831. 

Wanderjahre,  of  Goethe,  9. 

War,  Modern  System,  537,  841. 

War,  too  much  in  education,  75,  146,  152. 
Warrior,  The  Happy,  97. 

Washington,  Originator  of  Military  Academy,  71  . 
Watching  children,  70. 

Watt,  James,  218. 

Watts,  Isaac,  215,  223. 

Webster,  Daniel,  867. 

Wedge  wood,  Josiah,  218. 

Weights  and  Measures,  49. 

Wellington  College,  592. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  541,  550. 

West  Point,  Military  Academy,  721,  753. 
Historical  Development,  721. 

Government  and  Organization,  753,  772. 
Admission,  755,  777,  783,  8li5. 

Course  of  Studies,  756,  773. 

Classification  and  Promotion,  757. 

Discipline,  Demerits,  765,  784. 

Academic  Board,  755. 

Board  of  Visitors,  785. 

Statistics  of  Admission,  graduated,  800,  816. 
Competitive  Examination,  788,  805,  809. 
Whately,  Richard,  178. 

Annotations  on  Bacon’s  Studies,  104. 

Whewell,  William,  458. 

Mathematics  in  Liberal  Education,  458. 
Wiener-Neustadt  Military  Academy,  308,  311. 
/vhitaker.  Rules  in  reading,  230. 

Whickliffe,  Huss,  and  Luther,  226. 

Wife,  Choice  of,  Qd,  75,  270. 

Will,  Force  and  control  of,  41. 

Will  Coffee  House,  181. 

Wilson,  J  M.,  Rugby  School,  483. 

Natural  Science  in  Schools,  483. 

Failure  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  discipline,  483. 
Intrinsic  Dignity  and  Power  of  Science,  485. 
Subjects  and  Methods,  487. 

Specimen  Lesson — Botany,  491. 

Expeiimental  Physics,  494. 

Winemon,  223. 
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WiNTHROP,  Robert  C.,  209. 

Books  and  Reading,  209. 

"Wisdom,  in  Conduct,  93,  281. 

Barrow,  93-  Southey,  99. 

Bible,  101, 102.  Taylor,  281. 

(’arlyle,  527. 

Humboldt,  237.  Wordsworth.  279. 
Wise  men,  in  word  and  deed,  279,  282. 

Wise  men  of  Greece,  characteristics,  99. 
Wits,  preferred  in  company,  141. 

Woman,  Training  for  Hospital  Service,  383, 
Exclusion  from  society,  influence  of,  183. 
Woolwich,  Military  Academy,  585. 

History,  585. 

Stair  of  Government  and  Instruction,  588. 
Regulations  for  Admissions,  589. 

School  Preparation,  592. 

Worcester,  City  High  School,  657. 

Words,  Study  of,  153,  423. 

Wordsworth,  William,  279, 

The  Happy  Warrior,  279. 


Work,  cure  of  all  maladies,  204,  525.  ’ 

World,  Knowledge  of,  22,  94,  204,  354. 
Wrestling,  and  other  athletic  sports,  168,  915 
Writing,  or  Penmanship,  176,  379. 

Writing  and  Speaking,  112, 163,  165, 168. 
Writing  with  Reading,  112,  224,  225. 
Wurtembei’g,  Technical  Drawing,  702. 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  67. 

Letter  to  his  son  at  school,  67. 

Honesty,  Reverence,  Goodness,  68. 
Wyttenbach,  on  daily  reading,  225. 

Y-Pythagorean  Symbol,  291. 

Yorke,  Philip,  238. 

Young  Ladies,  Modern,  380. 

Zenophon  cited,  19,  26. 

Zoology,  Study  in  Schools,  54,61, 473. 
Zurich,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 

Cantonal  Drill  Ground,  399. 

ZuG,  Cantonal  Statistics,  393. 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Instrvction  in  "le  German  States  :  Anhalt,  Austria,  Baden,  Bava¬ 
ria,  Brunswick,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Hesse- Darmstadt,  Liechtenstein,  Lippe-Detmold,  Lippe- 
Schaumburg,  Luxemburg  and  Limberg,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Nassau, 
Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Reuss,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Wei- 
mar,  Waldeck,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Free  Cities,  with  a  general  summary  of  the  Educational 
Systems  and  Statistics  for  the  whole  of  Germany.  856  pages.  Price,  $4.50.  Sewed  and  in 
paper  covers. 
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over,  Nassau,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Saxon-Principalities,  Wurtemberg,  France,  Belgium,  Holland* 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  800  Pages.  Price,  $4.50. 
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ence  to  Drawing,  and  Systems  of  Technical  Schools.  500  Pages.  Price,  $3.00. 

Superior  Instruction  in  different  countries:  Universities  of  Germany,  Past  and  Present; 
History  of  Higher  Teaching  in  Athens,  Rome,  and  Alexandria;  Early  Christian  Schools;  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Bologna  and  Paris ;  Revival  of  Classical  Studies  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  &c. ; 
Present  Condition  of  Universities  and  Colleges  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  1  Volume. 
800  pages.  $4.50. 

Military  Schools  and  Special  Instruction  in  the  Science  and  j9rt  of  War  by  Land  and  Sea, 
in  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  1  Vol.  960  pages.  $4.'^ 
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